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« i  «■  with   haman  nature  to  discover  why  these 

itrnurdinary  powers  should   in  so  many  cases 

ntr  contributed  more  to  the  wretchedness  than 

'  <  tLr  happiness  of  their  possessor. 

'I be  «  imagination  all  compact*  which  the 
'•Mtest  poet  who  ever  lived  has  assigned  as  the 
•ttioguishiug  badge  of  his  brethren,  is  its  every 
ave  a  dangerous  gift.  It  exaggerates,  indeed, 
nr  expectations,  and  can  often  bid  its  possessor 

l«,  where  hope  is  lost  to  reason  ;  but  the  delu- 
de pleasure  arising  from  these  visions  of  ima- 
i nation  resembles  that  of  a  child  whose  notice 
■«  attracted  by  a  fragment  of  glass  to  which  a 
Min-beam  has  given  momentary  splendour.  He 
liteos  to  the  spot  with  breathless  impatience, 
.rid  finds  the  object  of  his  curiosity  and  expec- 
:  icion  is  equally  vulgar  and  worthless.  Such  is 
'If  man  of  quick  and  exalted  powers  of  imagi- 
i  ition :  his  fancy  over-estimates  the  object  of  his 
«i*he»;  and  pleasure,  fame,  distinction,  are  alter- 
nately porsued,  attained,  and  despised  when  in 
Li4  power.  Like  the  enchanted  fruit  in  the 
!»ilacr  of  a  sorcerer,  the  objects  of  his  admiration 
t  >•*?  their  attraction  and  value  as  soon  as  they 
are  grasped  by  the  adventurers  hand,  and  all 
th.it  remains  is  regret  for  the  time  lost  in  the 
i  base,  and  astonishment  at  the  hallucination  un- 
<lrr  the  influence  of  which  it  was  undertaken. 
I  he  disproportion  between  hope  and  possession 
which  is  Celt  by  all  men,  U  thus  doubled  to  those 
«hom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  of 
,pidiug  a  distant  prospect  by  the  rays  of  ima- 
gination. 

We  think  that  many"  points  of  resemblance 


may  be  traced  between  Byron  and  Rousseau,  i 
Both  are  distinguished  by  the  most  ardent  and 
vivid  delineation  of  intense  conception,  and  by 
an  intense  seusibility  of  passion  rather  than  of 
affection.  Both,  too,  by  this  double  power,  have 
held  a  dominion  over  the  sympathy  of  their 
readers,  far  beyond  the  range  of  those  ordinary 
feelings  which  are  usually  excited  by  the  mere 
efforts  of  genius.  The  impression  of  this  interest 
still  accompanies  the  perusal  of  their  writings; 
but  there  is  another  interest,  of  more  lasting  and 
far  stronger  power,  which  each  of  them  possessed, 
— which  lies  in  the  continual  embodying  of  the 
individual  character,  it  might  almost  be  said  of 
the  very  person  of  the  writer.  When  we  speak 
or  think  of  Rousseau  or  Byron,  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  speaking  or  thinkiug  of  an  author.  We 
have  a  vague  but  impassioned  remembrance  of 
men  of  surpassing  genius,  eloquence,  and  power, 
—  of  prodigious  capacity  both  of  misery  and 
happiness.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  transiently  met 
such  beings  in  real  life,  or  had  known  them  in 
the  dim  and  dark  communion  of  a  dream.  Each 
of  their  works  presents,  in  succession,  a  fresh 
idea  of  themselves;  and,  while  the  productions  of 
other  great  men  stand  out  from  them,  like  some- 
thing they  have  created,  theirs,  on  the  contrary, 
are  images,  pictures,  busts  of  their  living  selves, 
—clothed,  no  doubt,  at  different  times,  in  dif- 
ferent drapery,  and  prominent  from  a  different 
back-ground,— but  uniformly  impressed  with  the 
same  form,  and  mien,  and  lineaments,  and  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  representations  of  any 
other  of  the  children  of  men. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject,  though  universally 
felt  to  be  a  true  one,  requires  perhaps  a  little  ex- 
planation. The  personal  character  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  it  should  be  understood,  is  not  alto- 
gether that  on  which  the  seal  of  life  has  been  set, 
— and  to  which,  therefore,  moral  approval  or 
condemnation  is  necessarily  annexed,  as  to  the 
language  or  conduct  of  actual  existence.  It  is  the 
character,  so  to  speak,  which  is  prior  to  conduct, 
and  yet  open  to  good  and  to  ill,— the  constitu- 
tion of  the  being  in  body  and  in  soul.  Each  of 
these  illustrious  writers  has,  in  this  light,  filled 
his  works  with  expressions  of  his  own  character, 
—has  unveiled  to  the  world  the  secrets  of  his  own 
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being,  the  mysteries  of  the  framing  of  man.  They 
have  gone  down  into  those  depths  which  every 
man  may  sound  for  himself,  though  not  for 
another;  and  they  have  made  disclosures  to  the 
world  of  what  they  beheld  and  kucw  there — dis- 
closures that  have  commanded  and  forced  a  pro- 
found and  universal  sympathy,  by  proving  that 
all  mankind,  the  troubled  and  the  untroubled, 
the  lofty  and  the  low,  the  strongest  and  the 
frailest,  are  linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  a 
common  but  inscrutable  nature. 

Thus,  each  of  these  wayward  and  richly-gifted 
spirits  has  made  himself  the  object  of  profound 
interest  to  the  world,  and  that  too  during  pe- 
riods of  society  when  ample  food  was  everywhere 
spread  abroad  for  the  meditations  and  passions  of 
men. 

Althnogh  of  widely  dissimilar  fortunes  and 
Anrlh,  a  close  resemblance  in  their  passions  and 
their  genius  may  be  traced  too  between  Byron 
and  Robert  Bums.  Their  careers  were  short  and 
glorious,  and  they  both  perished  in  the  ■  rich 
summer  of  their  life  and  song,-  and  in  all  the 
splendour  of  a  reputation  more  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish.  One  was  a  peasant,  and  the  other 
was  a  peer;  but  nature  is  a  great  leveller,  and 
makes  amends  for  the  injuries  of  fortune  by  the 
richness  of  her  benefactions :  the  genius  of  Burns 
raised  him  to  a  level  with  the  nobles  of  the  land; 
by  nature,  if  not  by  birth,  he  was  the  peer  of 
Byron.  They  lwth  rose  by  the  force  of  their  ge- 
nius, and  both  fell  by  the  strength  of  their  pas- 
sions ;  one  wrote  from  a  love,  and  the  other  from 
a  scorn  of  mankind;  and  they  both  sung  of  the 
emotions  of  their  own  hearts  with  a  vehemence 
and  an  originality  which  few  have  equalled,  and 
none  surely  have  surpassed. 

The  versatility  of  authors  who  have  been  able 
to  draw  and  support  characters  as  different  from 
each  other  as  from  their  own,  has  given  to  their 
productions  the  inexpressible  charm  of  variety, 
and  has  often  secured  them  from  that  neglect 
which  in  general  attends  what  is  technically  called 
mannerism.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ix>rd  Byron 
(previous  to  his  Don  Juan)  to  present  the  same 
character  on  the  public  stage  again  and  again, 
varied  only  by  the  eiertious  of  that  powerful 
genius,  which,  searching  the  springs  of  passion  and 
of  feeling  in  their  innermost  recesses,  kuew  how 
to  combine  their  operations,  so  that  the  interest 
was  eternally  varying,  and  never  abated,  although 
the  most  important  person  of  the  drama  retained 
the  same  lineaments. 

«  But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more  bear  fruit 
or  blossom !  It  has  been  cut  down  in  its  strength, 
and  the  past  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  By- 
That   voice    is    silent   for  ever,   which, 


ron. 


burning  so  often  on  nnr  ear,  was  often  heard 


with  rapturous  admiration,  sometimes  with  re- 
gret, but  always  with  the  deepest  interest.* — Yet 
the  impression  of  his  works  still  remains  vivid 
and  strong.  The  charm  which  cannot  pass  away 
is  there,  —  life  breathing  in  dead  words,  —  the 
stern  grandeur — the  intense  power  and  energy — 
the  fresh  beauty,  the  uudimmed  lustre — the  im- 
mortal bloom,  and  verdure,  and  fragrance  of  life, 
all  those  still  are  there.  But  it  was  not  in  these 
alone,  it  was  in  that  continual  impersonation  of 
himself  in  his  writings,  by  which  he  was  for  ever 
kept  brightly  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

k  might,  at  first,  seem  that  his  undisguised 
revelation  of  feelings  and  passions,  which    the 
becoming  pride  of  human  nature,  jealous  of  its 
own  dignity,  would  in  general  desire  to  hold  in 
unviolated  silence,  could  have  produced  in  the 
public  mind  only  pity,  sorrow,  or  repugnance. 
But  in    the  case  of   men    of  real   genius,   like 
Byron,  it  is  otherwise:  they  are  net  felt,  while 
we  read,  as  declarations  published  to  the  world, 
but  almost  as  secrets  whispered  to  chosen  ears. 
Who  is  there  that  feels  for  a  moment,  that  the 
voice  which  reaches  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
heart    is    speaking   to    the    careless    multitudes 
around  him  ?    Or  if  we  do  so   remember,   the 
words  seem  to  pass  by  others  like  air,  and  to  find 
their  way  to  the  hearts  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended ;    kindred  and  sympathetic  spirits,  who 
discern  and  own  that  secret  language,  of  which 
the  privacy  is  not  violated,   though  spoken  in 
hearing  of  the  uninitiated,  because  it  is  not  un- 
derstood.    A  great  poet  may  address  the  whole 
world  in  the  language  of  in  tensest  passion,  con- 
cerning objects  of  which  rather  than  speak  face 
to  f.ice  with  any  one  human  being  on  earth,  he 
would  perish  in  his  misery.    For  it  is  in  solitude 
that  he  utters  what  is  to  be  wafted  by  all  the 
winds  of  heaven:    there  are,  during  his  inspira- 
tion, present  with  him  only  the  shadows  of  men. 
He  is  not  daunted,  or  perplexed,  or  disturbed, 
or   repelled  by  real  thing  breathing  features. 
He  can  npdraw  just  as  much  of  the  curtain  a* 
be  chouses  that  hangs  between  his  own  solitude 
and  the  world  of  life.     He  there  pours  his  soul 
out  partly  to  himself  alone;  partly  to  the  ideal 
abstractions  and  impersonated  images  that  float 
aroond  him  at  his  own  conjuration ;  and  partU 
to  humau  beings  like  himself,  moving  in  the  dark 
distance  of  the  e very-day  world.     He  confesses 
himself,  not  before  men,  bat  before  the  spirit  of 
humanity;     and  he  thus  fearlessly  lays  open  bis 
heart,  assured  that  nature  never  prompted  unto 
genius  that  which  will  not  triumphantly  force  its 
wide  way  into  the  human  heart. 

We  have  admitted  that  Byron  has  depicted  much 
of  himself  in  all  his  heroes;  lait  when  we  seem 
to  see  the  poet  shadowed  out  in  utl  those  static 
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■tretl    being  which  his  Childe  Harold*, 
itounds,   Lara*,  and  Alps,  exhibit,  we 
from    believing   that  his  own  mind  has 
■u.;  h  those  stales  of  disorder,  in  its  own  ex- 
♦  »f   life.      We  merely  conceive  of  it  as 
It     within  itself  the  capacity  of  such 
ami    therefore  exhibiting  itself  before 
ifeilnliry.     This  is  not  general,— it  is  rare 
pmt    f*oets.     Neither   Homer,  nor  Shak- 
»jr    Mil  ton,  ever  so  show  themselves  in 
tTjctirr*  which  they  portray.    Their  poeti- 
k>r.jii;es  have  do  references  to  themselves; 
|  distinct,  independent  creatures  of  their 
pr  i^Jaced    in  the  full  freedom  of  intellec- 
•  ^r.       lu  Byron  there  does  not  seem  this 
a  «.»f  powder: — there  is  little  appropriation 
rartet    to  events.     Character  is  first,  and 
sli      It  is  dictated,  compelled  by  some  force 
c*n    mind  necessitating  him, — and  the 
obey.      Hi*  poems,   therefore,   excepting 
Ju  *t i,    are     not    full    aod    complete    nar- 
>  ot  some    one  definite  story,   containing 
i  r.-*')  f  a  picture  of  human  life.    They  are 
•.  u  I  J,  confused,  and  turbulent  exempt  ifi- 
-  of  certain  sweeping  energies  and  irre- 
[ mission*.    They  are  fragments  of  a  poet's 
.r-am  of  life.     The  very   personages,  vi- 
_•«.    they   are  pictured,  are  yet  felt  to  be 
•*«,  aiul  derive  their  chief  power  over  us 
.  t^eir  supposed  mysterious  connexion  with 
♦*l  himself,    and,  it  may  be  added,  with 
thf»r.      The  law  of  his  mind  was  to  em- 
••*  peculiar  feeliogs  in  the  forms  of  other 
lu  all  his  heroes  we  accordingly  recognise, 
->  w  ith  infinite  modifications,  the  same  great 

•  um»tics :  a  high  and  audacious  conception 

•  powev  of  the  mind,— an  intense  seusibi- 

•  |iassioti, — an  almost  boundless  capacity  of 
.  '  iuus  emotion, — a  boasting  admiration  of 
r  i». dear  of  disordered  power,  and,  above  all, 
.  -vit,  blood-felt  delight  in  beauty ;— a  beau- 
■  ch,  in  his  wild  creation,  is  often  scared 
•  tnj«n  the  agitated  snrface  of  life  by  storm- 
(-■"ooos,  hot  which,  like  a  bird  of  calm,  is 
- .  -r  returning,  on  its  soft,  silvery  wings,  ere 
l  '■*  k  swell  has  finally  subsided  into  sunshiue 


■  > 


.-%e  reflexions  naturally  precede  the  sketch 

ait  about  to  attempt  of  Lord  Byron's  lite- 

and  private  life :  indeed  they  are  in  a  man- 

t  ktrcrd  upon  us  by  his  poetry,  by  the  senti- 

-ij'»  of  weariness  of  existence  and  enmity  with 

wurid  which  it  so  frequently  expresses,  and 

ta*  lingular  analogy  which  such  sentiments 

I  i  with  the  real  incidents  of  his  life. 

1    rJ  Bvrou  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 

r  of  ancestry.     From  the  period  of  the  con- 

*rrt  his  uuniry  were  distinguished,  not  merely 


for  their  extensive  manors  in  Lancashire  and 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  for  their  prowess 
in  arms.  John  de  Byron  attended  Edward  the 
first  in  several  warlike  expeditions.  Two  of  the 
Byron*  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  Another 
member  of  the  family,  Sir  John  de  Byron,  ren- , 
dered  good  service  in  Bosworth  field,  to  the  Earl 
of  Richmond;  and  contributed,  by  his  valour, 
to  transfer  the  crown  from  the  head  of  Richard 
the  third  to  that  of  Henry  the  seventh.  This 
Sir  John  was  a  man  of  honour,  as  well  as  a  brave 
warrior.  He  was  very  intimate  with  his  neigh- 
bour Sir  Gervase  Cliftou;  and,  although  Byron 
fought  under  Henry,  and  Clifton  under  Richard, 
it  did  not  diminish  their  friendship,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  put  it  to  a  severe  test.  Previous  to  the 
battle,  the  prize  of  which  was  a  kingdom,  they 
had  mutually  promised  that  whichever  of  them 
was  vanquished,  the  other  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  forfeiture  of  his  friend's  estate.  While 
Clifton  was  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of  his 
troop,  he  was  struck  off  his  horse,  which  Byron 
perceiving,  he  quilted  the  ranks  and  ran  to  the 
relief  of  his  friend,  whom  he  shielded,  but  who 
died  in  his  arms.  Sir  John  de  Byron  kept  his 
word;  he  interceded  with  the  king:  the  estate 
was  preserved  to  the  Clifton  family,  and  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  descendant  of  the  gallant 
Sir  Gervase. 

In  the  wars  between  Charles  the  first  and  the 
parliament,  the  Byrons  adhered  to  the  royal  cause. 
Sir  Nicholas  Byron,  the  eldest  brother  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  was  an  eminent  loyalist, 
who,  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of 
the  Low  Countries,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Chelsea  in  i64a-  He  had  two  sons,  who  both 
died  without  issue;  and  his  younger  brother,  Sir 
John,  became  their  heir.  This  person  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  James 
the  first.  He  had  eleven  sons,  most  of  whom 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  loyalty  and 
gallantry  on  the  side  of  Charles  the  first.  Seven 
of  these  brothers  were  engaged  at  the  battle  of 
Marston-rooor,  of  whom  four  fell  in  defence  of  the 
royal  cause.  Sir  Johu  Byrou,  one  of  the  surviv  ors, 
was  appointed  to  many  important  commands, 
and  on  the  a 6th  of  October,  i643,  was  created 
Lord  Byron,  with  a  collateral  remainder  to  his 
brothers.  On  the  decline  of  the  kings  affairs, 
he  was  appointed  governor  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and,  in  this  office,  died  without  issue,  in  France, 
in  i65a; — upon  which  his  brother  Richard,  a 
celebrated  cavalier,  became  the  second  Lord 
Byron.  He  was  governor  of  Appleby  Castle,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  Newark.  He  died  in 
1697,  aged  seventy-Four,  an4  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  sou  William,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  John  Viscount    Chaworlh,    of 
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the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons,  all  of  whom  died  young  except  William ; 
whose  eldest  son,  William,  was  bom  in  1723, 
and  came  to  the  title  in  1736. 

William,  Lord  Byron,  passed  the  early  part  of 
his  life  in  the  navy.  In  1763  he  was  made  mas- 
ter of  the  stag  hounds;  and  in  1765  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  tried  before  the  House  of  Peers 
for  killing  his  relation  and  neighbour,  Mr  Cha- 
worth,  in  a  duel.— The  following  details  of  this 
fjtal  event  are  peculiarly  interesting  from  subse- 
sequent  circumstances  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch. 

The  old  Lord  Byron  belonged  to  a  club  of 
which  Mr  Chaworth  was  also  a  member.  It  met 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern,  Pall  Mall,  once  a 
month,  aud  was  called  the  Nottinghamshire  Club. 
On  the  29th  January,  1765,  they  met  at  lour 
o'clock  to  dinner  as  usual,  and  every  thing  went 
agreeably  on,  until  about  seven  o'clock,  when  a 
dispute  arose  betwixt  Lord  Byron  and  Mr  Cha- 
worth concerning  the  quantity  of  game  on  their 
estates.  The  dispute  rose  to  a  high  pitch,  and 
Mr  Chaworth,  having  paid  his  share  of  the  bill, 
retired.  Lord  Byron  followed  him  out  of  the 
room  in  which  they  had  diued,  and,  stopping  him 
on  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  called  to  the  waiter 
to  show  them  into  an  empty  room.  They  were 
shown  into  one,  and  a  single  candle  being  placed 
on  the  table,— in  a  few  minutes  the  bell  was  rung, 
and  Mr  Chaworth  round  mortally  wonnded.  He 
said  that  Lord  Byron  and  he  entered  the  room 
together,  Lord  Byron  leading  the  way;  that  his 
lordship,  in  walking  forward,  said  something 
relative  to  the  former  dispute,  on  which  he  pro- 
posed fastening  the  door;  that  on  turning  him- 
self round  from  this  act,  he  perceived  his  lordship 
with  his  sword  half  drawn,  or  nearly  so :  ou  which, 
knowing  his  man,  he  iustantly  drew  his  own,  and 
made  a  thrust  at  him,  which  he  thought  had 
wounded  or  killed  him ;  that  then,  perceiving  his 
lordship  shorten  his  sword  to  return  the  thrust,  he 
thought  to  have  parried  it  with  his  left  hand;  that  he 
felt  the  sword  enter  his  body  and  go  deep  through 
his  back;  that  he  struggled,  and  being  the  stronger 
man,  disarmed  his  lordship,  aud  expressed  a  con- 
cern, as  under  the  apprehension  of  having  mor- 
tally wounded  him;  that  Lord  Byron  replied  by 
saying  something  to  the  like  effect,  adding  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  hoped  ■  he  would  now  allow 
him  to  be  as  brave  a  man  as  any  iu  I  he  kingdom. » 

For  this  offence  he  was  unanimously  convicted 
of  manslaughter,  but,  on  being  brought  up  for 
judgment,  pleaded  his  privilege  as  a  peer,  and 
was,  in  co nscqiiencc,  discharged.  After  this  affair 
lie  was  abandoned  by  his  relations,  and  re- 
tired to  Newstead  Abbey;  where,  though  he  lived 
in  a   state  of  perfect  exile  from  persons  of  his 


own  rank,  his  unhappy  temper  found  aboudant 
exercise  in  continual  war  with  his  neighbours 
and  tenants,  and  sufficient  punishment  in  their 
hatred.  Que  of  his  amusements  was  feeding 
crickets  which  were  his  only  companions.  He 
had  made  them  so  tame  as  to  crawl  over  him ; 
and  used  to  whip  them  with  a  wisp  of  straw,  if 
too  familiar.  In  this  forlorn  condition  he  lin- 
gered out  a  long  life,  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
ruin  the  paternal  mansion  for  that  other  branch 
of  the  family  to  which  he  was  aware  it  must  pass 
at  his  death,  all  his  own  children  basing  desceuded 
before  him  to  the  grave. 

John,  the  next  brother  to  William,  and  born 
in  the  year  after  him,  that  is  in  1723,  was  of  a 
very  different  disposition,  although  his  career  iu 
life  was  almost  an  unbroken  scene  of  misfortunes. 
The  hardships  he  endured  while  accompanying 
Commodore  Anson  in  his  expedition  to  the  South 
Seas  are  well  known,  from  his  own  highly  popu- 
lar and  affecting  narrative.  His  only  son,  born 
iu  1751,  who  received  an  excelleut  education, 
and  whose  father  procured  for  him  a  commission 
in  the  guards,  was  so  dissipated  that  he  was 
known  by  the  name  of  «mad  Jack  Byron. »  He 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time; 
but  bis  character  was  so  notorious  that  his  fa- 
ther was  obliged  to  desert  him,  and  his  company 
was  shunned  by  the  better  part  of  society.  In 
his  twenty-seventh  year  he  seduced  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Carmarthen;  who  had  been  but  a 
few  years  married  to  a  husband  with  whom  she 
had  lived  in  the  mo»t  happy  state,  until  she 
formed  this  unfortunate  connexion.  After  one 
fruitless  attempt  at  reclaiming  his  lady,  the 
marquis  obtained  a  divorce;  and  a  marriage  was 
brought  about  between  her  and  her  seducer; 
which,  after  the  most  brutal  conduct  on  his  part, 
and  the  greatest  misery  and  keenest  remorse  011 
hers,  was  dissolved  in  two  years  by  her  sinking 
to  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken  heart. 
About  three  years  subsequent,  Captain  Byron 
sought  to  recruit  his  fortunes  by  matrimony, 
and  having  made  a  conquest  of  Miss  Catherine 
Gordon,  an  Aberdeenshire  heiress,  (lineally  de- 
scended from  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  the  Prin- 
cess Jane,  daughter  of  James  11.  of  Scotia  ml)  he 
united  him&elf  to  her,  ran  through  her  property 
in  a  few  years,  and,  leaving  her  and  her  only 
child,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  a  destitute 
and  defenceless  state,  fled  to  France  to  avoid  his 
creditors,  and  died  at  Valenciennes,  in  170,1. 

In  Captain  Medwiu's  «  Conversations  of  Lord 
Byron,*  the  following  expressions  are  said  to  hate 
fallen  from  his  lordship  on  the  subject  of  his 
unworthy  father:  — 

- 1  lost  my  father  when  1  was  only  six  years 
of  age.     My  mother,  when  she  was  in  a  rage 
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•  oil  tk  'and  I  gave  her  cause  enough),  used  to 
ijt,  -it!  yoo  little  dog,  you  are  a  Byron  all 
v%rr.  >a»  are  as  had  as  your  father !'  It  was  very 

i  d.t&itt!  ir**m  Mrs  Maiaprop's  saying,  *Ah!  good 
y.u  xj  Uilaprop!  I  never  loved  him  till  he  was 
.ki    £u,  in  fact,  iny  father  was,  in  his  youth, 

Aty  tki^^  hat  a  '  Calebs  in  search  of  a  wife.'    He 

•  •Milu  lute  made  a  bad  hero  for  Hannah  More. 
Ik  n»  oot  three  fortunes,  and  married  or  ran 
i*rv  «  ib  three  womeu;  and  once  wanted  a  gui- 
artL,  dot  be  wrote  for:  I  have  the  note.  He 
retard  born  fur  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  the 

:bt*x  lex.  He  brgan  by  seducing  Lady  Carroar- 
-■rtj,  ad  sfieat  for  her  four  thousand  pounds  a- 
.rir;cd,  not  content  with  one  adventure  of  this 
Lt*L  afterwards  eloped  with  Miss  Gordon.  This 
'-mitre  was  not  destined  to  be  a  very  fortunate 
c-fer  eilaer,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  her  differing 
*.«i  ^rwriiiau  &  widow  in  the  play ;  they  cer- 
-ui.'v  coaid  not  have  claimed  'the  flitch.'* 

i-evf^  By  run  Gordon  (for  so  he  was  called  on 
«.i  oauiot  die  neglect  his  father  s  family  had  shown 
:-■  La  mother  ^  was  born  at  Dover,  on  the  aad  of 
i.iyjrr,  17^.  On  the  unnatural  desertion  of 
w*  tither,  the  entire  care  of  his  infant  years 
xicHetl  opou  his  mother,  who  retired  to  Aber- 
-ira.  where  she  lived  in  almost  perfect  seclusion, 
a  th-  nuos  of  her  fortune.  Her  undivided  aft'ec- 
^ju  w»  naiturallv  concentred  in  her  son,  who 
*a*  her  darling;  and  when  he  only  went  out  for 
*a  orknory  walk,  she  would  eu treat  him,  with 
tiie  rear  glistening  in  her  eye,  to  take  care  of 
wioiieh.  as  ■  she  had  nothing  on  earth  but 
h<-a  to  live  fur;»  a  conduct  not  at  all  pleasing  to 
"a%  adT«mtarou*  spirit;  the  more  especially,  as 
*i»i«  *>t  hts  com  |iau ions,  who  wituesscd  the  affec- 
uoaate  *ten«,  would  laugh  and  ridicule  him  about 
a.  Thi*  curative  maternal  indulgence,  and  the 
4.fMra€e  at  liut  salutary  discipline  and  control, 
»  necessary  to  childhood,  doubtless  contributed 
to  xkwc  formation  of  the  less  pleasing  features  of 
,  L**rd  fcron's  character.  It  must,  however,  be 
rrsaen&ered,  in  Mrs  Byron's  extenuation,  not 
t>«Jv  t&at  the  circumstances  in  which  she  had 
b>vo  left  with  her  son  were  of  a  very  peculiar 
ut.jsre,  but  also  that  a  slight  malformation  of 
>t»e  of  his  feet,  and  great  weakness  of  consti- 
ta'U-a.  nata  rally  solicited  for  him  in  the  heart 
<  f  a  Bather  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of 
r<  .tafroess.  For  these  latter  reasons  he  was  not 
-tit  'verv  early  to  school,  but  was  allowed  to  ex- 
}iand  his  longs,  and  brace  his  limbs,  upon  the 
Uiounui us  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  was  evi- 
•kntK  ihe  roo»t  judicious  method  for  imparting 
slreii^ib  to  his  bodily  frame ;  and  the  sequel  show- 
ni  thai  it  was  far  from  the  worst  for  giving 
iraeAoJ  vigour  to  his  mind.     The  savage  gran- 


deur of  nature  around  him;  the  feeling  that  he 
was  upon  hills  where 

■  Foreign  tvrant  never  trod. 
But  Freedom,  with  her  falchion  bright, 
Swept  the  stranger  from  her  si^ht;»> 

his  intercourse  with  a  people  whose  chief  amuse- 
ments consisted  in  the  recital  of  heroic  tales  of 
other  times,  feats  of  strength,  and  a  display  of 
independence,  blended  with  the  wild  superna- 
tural stories  peculiar  to  remote  and  thinly-peo- 
pled districts; — all  these  were  calculated  to  foster 
that  poetical  feeling  innate  in  his  character. 

When  George  was  seven  years  of  age,  his  mo- 
ther sent  him  to  the  grammar-school  at  Aber- 
deen, where  he  remained  till  his  removal  to 
Harrow,  with  the  exception  of  some  intervals  of 
absence,  which  were  deemed  requisite  for  the 
establishment  of  his  health.  His  progress  beyond 
that  of  the  general  run  of  his  class-fellows  was 
never  so  remarkable  as  after  those  occasional  in- 
tervals, when,  in  a  few  days,  he  would  master 
exercises  which,  in  the  school  routine,  it  had  re- 
quired weeks  to  accomplish.  But  when  he  had 
overtaken  the  rest  of  the  class  he  always  re- 
laxed his  exertions,  and,  contenting  himself  with 
being  considered  a  tolerable  scholar,  never  made 
auy  extraordinary  effort  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  highest  form.  It  was  out  of  school 
that  he  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  every  thing ; 
in  all  boyish  games  and  amusements  he  would 
lie  first  if  possible.  For  this  he  was  eminently 
calculated  ;  quick,  enterprising,  and  daring,  the 
energy  of  his  miud  enabled  him  to  overcome 
the  impediments  which  nature  had  thrown  in 
his  way.  Even  at  that  early  period  (from  eight 
to  teu  years  of  age),  all  his  sports  were  of  a 
manly  character;  fishing,  shooting,  swimming, 
and  managing  a  horse,  or  steering  and  trimming 
the  sails  of  a  boat,  constituted  his  chief  delights, 
and,  to  the  superficial  observer,  seemed  his  sole 
occupations. 

He  was  exceedingly  brave,  and  in  the  juvenile 
wars  of  the  school,  he  generally  gained  the  vic- 
tory; upon  one  occasion  a  boy  pursued  by  an- 
other took  refuge  in  Mrs  Byron's  house:  the 
latter,  who  had  been  much  abused  by  the  for- 
mer, proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on  him  even  on 
the  landing-place  of  the  drnwing-rooin  stairs, 
when  George  interposed  in  his  defence,  declaring 
that  nobody  should  be  ill-used  while  under  his 
roof  and  protection.  Upon  this  the  aggressor 
dared  him  to  fight,  and,  although  the  former 
was  by  much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  the  spirit 
of  young  Byron  was  so  determined,  that  after 
the  combat  had  lasted  for  nearly  two  hours,  it 
was  suspended  because  both  the  boys  were  en- 
tirely exhausted. 
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A  school-fellow  of  Byron's  had  a  very  small 
Shetland  pony  which  his  lather  had  boogbt  him, 
and  one  day  they  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Don 
to  bathe,  but  having  only  one  pony,  they  were 
obliged  to  follow  the  good  old  practice,  called 
in  Scotland  ■  ride  and  tie.  •  When  they  came  to 
the  bridge  over  that  dark  romantic  stream,  Byron 
l>e thought  him  of  the  prophecy  which  he  has 
quoted  in  Dou  Juan : 

«  Brig  of  Balpounie,  black  '$  your  wn'; 
Wf  a  wife's  ae  ton  and  a  mear's  aefoal, 
Donn  ye  shall  U'.w 

He  immediately  stopped  his  companion,  who  was 
then  riding,  and  asked  him  if  be  remembered 
the  prophecy,  saying,  that  as  they  were  both 
only  sons,  and  as  the  pony  might  be  -  a  mare's 
ae  foal,*  he  would  ratbcrride  over  first;  because 
he  had  only  a  mother  to  lament  him,  should  the 
prophecy  be  fulfilled  by  the  falling  of  the  bridge, 
whereas  the  other  had  both  a  father  and  a  mo- 
ther to  grieve  for  him. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Aberdeen,  that  the  boys  of  all  the  five  classes  of 
which  it  is  composed  should  be  assembled  for 
prayers  in  the  public  school  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  rooming;  after  prayers  a  censor  calls  over 
the  names  of  all,  and  those  who  are  absent  are 
punished.  The  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  had 
come  to  school  after  his  accession  to  his  title, 
the  rector  had  caused  his  name  to  be  inserted  in 
the  censor  s  book,  Georgia*  Dominus  de  Byron, 
instead  of  Georgius  Byron  Gordon  as  formerly. 
The  boys,  unaccustomed  to  this  aristocratic  sound, 
set  up  a  loud  and  involuntary  shout,  which  had 
such  an  effect  on  his  sensitive  mind  that  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  would  have  fled  from  the  school 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the  roaster. 

An  answer  which  Lord  Byron  made  to  a  follow 
scholar,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  honorary  addition  of  ■  Dominus  de  Byron* 
to  his  name,  served  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
only  ten  years  of  age,  to  point  out  that  he  would 
be  a  man  who  would  think,  speak,  and  act  for 
himself;  who,  whatever  might  be  his  sayings  o* 
his  doings,  his  vices  or  his  virtues,  would  not 
condescend  to  take  them  at  second  hand.  This 
happened  on  the  very  day  after  he  had  been 
menaced  with  being  flogged  round  the  school  for 
a  fault  which  he  had  not  committed ;  and  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him  he  replied,  ■  it  is 
not  my  doing;  Fortune  was  to  whip  me  yesterday 
for  what  another  did,  and  she  has  this  day  made 
me  a  lord  for  what  another  has  ceased  to  do.  I 
need  not  thank  her  in  either  case,  for  1  have 
asked  nothing  at  her  hands.* 

On  the  17  th  of  May,  1798,  William,  the  fifth 
Lord  Byron,  departed  this  life  at  Newstead.  As 
the  ton  of  this  eccentric  nobleman  had  died  when 


George  was  five  years  old,  and  as  the  descent  both 
of  the  titles  and  estates  was  to  heirs  male,  the 
I  latter,  of  course,  succeeded  his  great  uncle.  Upon 
1  this  change  of  fortune  Lord  Byron,  now  ten  years 
of  age,  was  removed  from  the  immediate  care  of 
his  mother,  and  placed  as  a  ward  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Carl  of  Carlisle,  whose  father 
had  married  Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  preceding 
Lord  Byron.  In  one  or  two  points  of  character 
this  great  aunt  resembled  the  hard:  she  also 
wrote  beautiful  poetry,  and  after  adorning  the 
gay  and  fashionable  world  for  many  years, 
she  left  it  without  any  apparent  cause  and  with 
perfect  indifference,  and  in  a  great  measure  se- 
cluded herself  from  society. 

The  young  nobleman's  guardian  decided  that 
he  should  receive  the  usual  education  given  to 
England's  titled  sons,  and  that  he  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  sent  to  the  public  school  at 
Harrow.  He  was  accordingly  placed  there  under 
the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Drury,  to  whom  he 
has  testified  his  gratitude  in  a  note  to  the  fourth 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  in  a  manner  which  does 
equal  honour  to  the  tutor  and  the  pupil.  A 
change  of  scene  and  of  circumstances  so  unfore- 
seen and  so  rapid,  would  have  been  hazardous 
to  any  boy,  but  it  was  doubly  so  to  one  of 
Byron's  ardent  mind  and  previous  habits.  Taken 
at  once  from  the  society  of  boys  in  humble  life, 
and  placed  among  youths  of  his  own  newly-ac- 
quired rank,  with  means  of  gratification,  which 
to  him  must  have  appeared  considerable,  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  that  he  should  have  been 
betrayed  into  every  sort  of  extravagance ;  none 
of  them  appear,  however,  to  have  been  of  a  very 
culpable  nature. 

«  Though  he  was  lame,-  says  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, «  he  was  a  great  lover  of  sports,  and 
preferred  hockey  to  Horace,  relinquished  even 
Helicon  for  '  duck-puddle,'  and  gave  up  the  best 
poet  that  ever  wrote  hard  tatin  for  a  game  of 
cricket  on  the  common.  He  was  not  remarkable 
(nor  was  he  ever)  for  his  learning,  but  he  was 
always  a  clever,  plain -spoken,  and  undaunted 
boy.  I  have  seen  him  fight  by  the  hour  like  a 
Trojan,  and  stand  up  against  the  disadvantage 
of  his  lameness  with  all  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
combatant.  '  Don't  you  remember  your  battle 
with  Pitt?'  (a  brewer's  son)  said  I  to  hiin  in 
a  letter  (for  I  had  witnessed  it),  but  it  seems 
that  he  had  forgotten  it.  *  You  are  mistaken,  I 
think,'  snid  he  in  reply;  '  it  must  have  been 
with  Rice-Pudding  Morgan,  or  Lord  Jocelyn,  or 
one  of  the  Douglases,  or  George  Raynsford,  or 
Prvce  (with  whom  I  had  two  conflicts),  or  with 
Moses  Moore  (the  clod),  or  with  somebody  else, 
and  not  with  Pitt;  for  with  all  the  al*>ve- 
named  and  other  worthies  of  the  fist  had  I  an 
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1  ^      ^ 


-nd  bloody  noses,  at 
however,  it  may 

characteristic : 

«1   mutinied,  and   in 

.«  set  fire  to  the  scene 

— the  school-room: 

i&t  the  motion,  and  by 

g£     rebels  the  names  of 

».»    lie  prevented  the  in- 

fcais  early  specimen  of 

ions  of  his  school-fel- 

liimself  not   a  little 


*■  friendship  for  several 
-Hows;  Lord  Clare  was 
■caapondeuts;  Scroope  Da- 
*Aiief  companions  before 
^  continent;  this  gentle- 
■o»t  all  their  money  at 

S  -2^  *©^        ikT*^    T»orning  Davies  sent  for 
,  <*^**  #P*^*X  Himself  with ;  Byron  sent 

Va^*    jl     ****  **  a  deodand.  This  comic 
%i**0,*Wd  effect. 

J&^  "^g  at  Newstead  dnriug  the 

api«o>  taw  and  became  enamoured  of 

*  ^twa^»•  "^  ««  the  Mary  of  his  poetry, 

.  weaattfol  'Dream-  relates  to  their  loves. 

.^tiftb  w*»  older  than  his  Lordship  by  a 

__^  «a*  light  and  volatile,  and  though, 

•j-  bkhty  flattered  by  his  attachment,  yet 

vLjgjrf  o«r  poet  leas  as  an  ardent  lover  than 

*  «*»««**  Df0tner"    Sne  waf  punctual  to  the 

*  Js&"  ""^  took  PJacc  at  a  gatc  dividinG 

*  oao(h  of  the  By  runs  from  the  Cha  worths, 

^^epted  h*  letters  from  the  confidants;  but 

jmTf  it  is  said,  were  written  with  more 

cmatwtk  of  coquetry  than  the  romance  of 

•  vooog  dream  ;•  she  gave  him,  however, 

bat  her  hand  was  reserved  for  an- 


tt  m*  smnewhat  remarkable  that  Lord  Byron 
J  Mm*  Chaworth  should  both  have  been  under 

hip  of  Mr  White.     This  gentleman 

tarty    wished    that  his  wards  should  be 

j  together;  but  Miss  C,  m  young  ladies 

Mv  do  in  such  circumstances,  differed  from 

vM  resolved  to  please  herself  in  the 

a   husband.      The  celebrated  Mr  M., 

K  known  by  the  name  of  Jack  M.,  was 

quite  the  rage,  and  Miss  C.  was  not 

to  conceal  the  penchant  she  had 

-m-dandy;  and    though  Mr  W.  took 

_  one  wateriog-place  to  another, still  the 

like  an  evil  spirit,  followed,  and  at  last, 

w  more  persuasive  than  the  «  child 


of  song,»  he  carried  off  the  lady,  to  the  great 
grief  of  Lord  Byron.  The  marriage,  however, 
was  not  a  happy  one ;  the  parties  soon  separated, 
and  Mrs  M.  afterwards  proposed  an  interview 
with  her  former  lover,  which,  by  the  advice  of 
his  sister,  he  declined. 

From  Harrow  Lord  Byron  was  removed,  and 
entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  there, 
however,  he  did  not  mend  his  manners,  nor  hold 
the  sages  of  antiquity  in  higher  esteem  than 
when  under  the  command  of  his  Reverend  tutor 
at  Harrow.  He  was  above  studying  the  poetics, 
and  held  the  rules  of  the  Stagyrite  in  as  little 
esteem  as  in  after  life  be  did  the  «  invariable 
principles*  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Bowles.  Reading 
after  the  fashion  of  the  studious  men  of  Cam 
was  to  him  a  bore,  and  he  held  a  senior  wrangler 
in  the  greatest  contempt.  Persons  of  real  genius 
are  seldom  candidates  for  college  prizes,  and 
Byron  left  ■  the  silver  cup»  for  those  plodding 
characters  who,  perhaps,  deserve  them,  as  the 
guerdon  of  the  unceasing  labour  necessary  to 
overcome  the  all  but  invincible  natural  dulness 
of  their  intellects.  Byron,  instead  of  reading 
what  pleased  tutors,  read  what  pleaded  himself, 
and  wrote  what  could  not  fail  to  displease  those 
political  weathercocks.  He  did  not  admire  their 
system  of  education,  and  they,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  scholars,  could  admire  no  other.  He 
took  to  quizzing  them,  and  no  one  likes  to  be 
laughed  at ;  doctors  frowned,  and  fellows  fumed, 
and  Byron  at  the  age  of  nineteen  left  the  uni- 
versity without  a  degree. 

Among  other  means  which  he  adopted  to  show 
his  contempt  for  academical  honours,  he  kept  a 
young  bear  iu  his  room  for  some  time,  which  he 
told  all  his  friends  he  was  training  up  for  a 
fellowship;  but  however  much  the  fellows  of 
Trinity  may  claim  acquaintance  with  the  «  una 
major,*  they  were  by  no  means  desirous  of  asso- 
ciating with  his  lordship's  elcve. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  Lord  Byron 
bade  adieu  to  the  university,  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence at  Newstead  Abbey.  Here  his  pursuits 
were  principally  those  of  amusement.  Among 
others  he  was  extremely  fond  of  the  water.  In 
his  aquatic  exercises  he  had  seldom  any  other 
companion  than  a  large  Newfoundland  dog,  to 
try  whose  sagacity  and  fidelity  he  would  some- 
times fall  out  of  the  boat,  as  if  by  accident,  when 
the  dog  would  seize  him,  and  drag  him  ashore. 
On  losing  this  dog,  in  the  autumn  of  1808,  he 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected,  with  an  in- 
scription commemorative  of  its  attachment.  (See 
page  53a  of  this  edition.) 

The  following  descriptions  of  Newstcad's  hal- 
lowed pile  will  be  found  interesting : 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1 1 70,  by 
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Henry  II.,  as  a  priory  of  Black  Canons,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  continued  in  the 
family  of  the  Byrons  until  the  time  of  the  late 
lord,  who  sold  it  Hrst  to  Mr  Claughton  for  the 
sum  of  i4o,ooo/.,  ami  on  that  gentleman's  not 
being  able  to  fulfil  the  agreement,  and  thus  pay- 
ing 10,000/.  of  a  forfeit,  it  was  afterwards  sold 
to  another  person,  and  most  of  the  money  vested 
in  trustees  for  the  jointure  of  the  lion.  Mrs  By- 
ron. The  greater  part  of  the  edifice  still  remains. 
The  present  possessor,  Major  Wildman,  is,  with 
a  genuine  Gothic  taste,  repairing  this  beautiful 
specimen  of  architecture.  The  late  Lord  Byron 
repaired  a  considerable  part  of  it;  but,  forgetting 
the  roof,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  in- 
side, and  the  consequence  was  that,  in  a  few 
years,  the  rain  paying  a  visit  to  the  apartments, 
soon  destroyed  all  those  elegant  devices  which 
his  lordship  had  contrived.  His  lordship's  own 
study  was  a  neat  little  apartment,  decorated  with 
some  good  classic  busts,  a  select  collection  of 
books,  an  antique  cross,  a  sword  in  a  gilt  case, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  room,  two  finely  polished 
skulls  on  a  pair  of  light  fancy  stands.  In  the 
garden,  likewise,  was  a  great  number  of  these 
skulls,  taken  from  the  burial-ground  of  the  abbey, 
and  piled  up  together;  but  afterwards  they  were 
recommitted  to  the  earth.  A  writer,  who  visited 
it  soon  after  Ixrni  Byron  had  sold  it,  says:  *  In 
one  corner  of  the  servants'  hall  lay  .1  stone  coffin, 
in  which  were  fencing  gloves  and  foils,  and  on 
the  walls  of  the  ample  but  cheerless  kitchen  was 
painted  in  large  letters  *  Waste  not, — want  not.' 
During  the   minority  of  Lord  Byron,  the  abbey 

was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  G ,  his  hounds, 

and  divers  colonies  of  jackdaws,  swallows,  and 
starlings.  'I  he  internal  traces  of  this  Goth  were 
swept  away;  but  without,  all  appeared  as  rude 
and  unreclaimed  as  he  could  have  left  it.  With 
the  exception  of  the  dog's  tomb,  a  conspicuous 
and  elegant  object,  I  do  not  recollect  the  slightest 
trace  of  culture  or  improvement.  The  late  lord, 
a  stern  and  desperate  character,  who  is  never 
mentioned  by  the  neighbouring  peasants  without 
a  significant  shake  of  the  head,  might  have  re- 
turned and  recognized  every*  thing  about  him, 
except,  perhaps  an  additional  crop  of  weeds. 
There  still  slept  that  old  pond,  into  which  he  is 
said  to  have  hurled  his  ladv  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
fury,  whence  she  was  rescued  by  the  gardener,  a 
courageous  blade,  who  was  the  lord's  master,  and 
chastised  him  for  his  barbarity.  There  still,  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  in  a  grove  of  oak,  two 
towering  satyrs,  he  with  hisgost  and  club,  and 
Mrs  Satyr  with  her  chubby  rloven-footed  brat, 
placed  011  pedestals  at  the  intersections  of  the 
uarrow  and  gloomy  pathways,  struck  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  their  grim  visages,  and  silent  shaggy 


forms,  the  fear  into  your  bosom  which  is  felt 
the  neighbouring  peasantry  at  *  th  'oud  lair 
devils.'  I  have  frequently  asked  the  couui 
people  near  Newstead,  what  sort  of  a  man 
lordship  (our  Ixird  Byron) was.  The  impression 
his  eccentric  but  energetic  character  was  eviil< 
in  the  reply  '  He's  the  devil  of  a  fellow  for  coini- 
fancies.  He  flogs  the  oud  laird  to  uolhing ;  1 
he 's  a  hearty  goodfcllow  for  all  that.'* 

Walpole,  who  had  visited  Newstead.  gives, 
his  usual  bitter,  sarcastic  manner,  the  followi 
account  of  it: 

■  As  I  returned  1  saw  Newstead  aud  Althorr 
I  like  both.  The  former  is  the  very  abbey.  1' 
great  east  window  of  the  church  remains,  ai 
connects  with  the  house;  the  hall  entire,  the  1 
fectory  entire,  the  cloister  untouched,  with  t 
ancient  cistern  'of  the  convent,  and  their  an 
on  it:  it  has  a  private  chapel  quite  ]>erfect.  1 
park,  which  is  still  charming,  has  not  been 
much  unprofaued.  The  present  lord  has  l<: 
large  sums,  and  paid  part  in  old  oaks,  live  thoi 
sand  pounds  worth  of  which  have  been  cut  ne 
the  house.  En  revanche,  he  has  built  two  bul 
forts,  to  pay  his  country  iu  castles  for  dama( 
done  to  the  navy,  and  planted  a  handful  of  Seen 
firs,  that  look  like  plough  boys  dressed  in  old  f. 
mily  liveries  for  a  public  day.  In  the  hull  is 
very  good  collection  of  pictures,  all  auimals.  '1 1 
refectory,  now  the  great  drawing-room,  is  full  < 
Byrons:  the  vaulted  roof  remaining,  but  tl 
windows  have  new  dresses  making  for  them  by 
Venetian  tailor.* 

This  is  a  careless  but  happy  description  of  on 
of  the  noblest  mansious  in  Kngland,  and  it  w  i 
now  be  read  with  a  far  deeper  interest  tha 
wheu  it  was  written.  Walpole  saw  the  scat  < 
the  Byrons,  old,  majestic,  and  venerable;  but  h 
saw  uolhing  of  that  magic  beauty  which  faiu 
sheds  over  the  habitations  of  genius,  and  whic 
now  mantles  every  turret  of  Newstead  Abbey .  H 
saw  it  when  decay  was  doing  its  work  on  th 
cloister,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel,  and  a  I 
its  honours  seemed  mouldering  into  oblivion.  11 
could  not  know  that  a  voice  was  soon  to  go  fort! 
from  those  antique  cloisters,  that  should  I>c  bean 
through  all  future  ages  And  cry,  *  Sleep  110  uior 
to  all  the  house.'  Whatever  may  bt*  its  futur« 
fate,  Newstead  Abbey  must  henceforth  Ik*  a  uic 
morable  abode.  Time  may  »hed  its  wild  flower 
on  the  walls,  aud  let  the  fox  in  upon  the  court- 
yard  and  the  chambers;  it  may  even  pa*t  in(< 
the  hands  of  unlettered  pride,  or  plebeian  opu- 
lence; but  it  has  been  the  mansion  of  a  mighty 
poet.  Its  name  is  associated  to  glories  that  can- 
not |ierish,  and  will  go  down  to  |»osterity  in  one 
of  the  proudest  |>ages  of  our  annals. 

Lord  Byrou  showed,  eveu  in  hiseartiot  ycjrv 
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-Jutatare  had  added  to  the  advantages  of  high 
deseed  tbe  richest  gifts  of  genius  and  of  fancy, 
tfj  .*•  tale  is  partly  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara: 

«!/£  br  ki-*  «rr,  too  voanfl  *iich  loss  to  know, 
lari  *  Inaurlf,  that  brritege  of  woe.* 

*J>  irj  literary  adventure  and  its  file  arc  well 

rrsacbered.  The  poems  which  he  published  in  his 

^sBTSrhad,  indeed,  those  faults  of  conception 

rl  baaaa  which  are  inseparable  from  juvenile 

rseoo,  and  in   particular  might  rather  be  con- 

<ute*d  as  imitative  of  what  had  caught  the  ear 

rad  ta«c?  of  the  youth  fill  author,  than  as  exhi- 

titl-!  originality   of  conception  and  expression. 

I*  wm  Eke  the   first  essay  of  the  singing-bird, 

'xtdag  at  and  imitating  the  notes  of  its  parent, 

-rr  bait   and  time   have  given  the  fatness  of 

aw.  caoadeace,  and  self-possession  which  ren- 

unnecessary.     Yet   though  there 


*T 


wn  butt,  and  those  not  the  worst  judges,  who 
-rraed  m  his  -  Uours  of  Idleness-  a  depth  of 
k-»!^rt  and  felicity  of  expression  which  promised 
'.sdi  at  a  more  mature  age,  the  errors  did  not 
V3f*  the  critical  lash  of  tbe  «  Scotch  Reviewers," 
»k  amid  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  pouncing 
t,«ti  titled  poet,  of  showing  off  their  own  wit, 
nlof  seeking  to  entertain  their  readers  with  a 
*  ppnrt  article,  without  much  respect  to  the  feel- 
:s^«  tf  the  author,  or  even  to  the  indications  of 
EKX3  which  the  work  displayed.  The  review 
TV  aad,  and  excited  mirth ;  the  poems  were 
s^fciasl,  the  author  was  irritated,  and  took  his 
n-ir^r  in  keen  iambics,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
"retrd  the  injustice  of  the  offending  critic  and 
at  ripening  talents  of  the  hard.  Having  thus 
tfntei  his  indignation  against  the  reviewers  and 
thrir  readers,  and  put  all  the  laughter  on  his  side, 
lord  Bvroa  went  abroad,  and  the  controversy 
•as  for  same  years  forgotten. 

It  was  at  5ewstead,  just  before  his  coming  of 
*ie,  he  had  planned  his  future  travels,  and  his 
wepad  intention  included  a  much  larger  portion 
d  i W  vsrid  than  that  which  he  afterwards  vi- 
«ted.    Be  first  thought  of  Persia,  to  which  idea 
attic*}  be  for  a  long  time  adhered.     He  after- 
*irh  ncant   to  sail  for  India,  and  had  so  far 
r-stnapbted  this  project  as  to  write  for  infor- 
satioa  from  the  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge, 
as-l  to  ask  his  mother  to  enquire  of  a  friend  who 
bad  lived  in  India,  what  things  would  he  neces- 
-*rv  fir  his  vorage.     He  formed  his  plan  of  tra- 
iling apem  very  different  grounds  from  those 
which  he  afterwards  advanced.     All  men  should 
.rare)  at  one  time  or  another,  he  thought,  and  he 
bad  thai  no  connexions  to  prevent  him ;  when  he 
returned  he  might  enter  into  political   life,  for 
vfaicb  travelling  would  not  incapacitate  him,  and 
•?  wished  to  judge  of  men  by  experience. 

at  length,  in  July,  1809,  in  company  with  John 


Cam    Hobhouse,  e%q.  (with  whom  his  acquaint- 
ance   commenced   at  Cambridge),  Lord    Byron 
embarked  at  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  and  thence 
proceeded,  by  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain, 
to  the  Mediterranean.     The  objects  that  he  met 
with  as  far  as  Gibraltar  seem  to  have  occupied 
his   mind,    to   the    temporary  exclusion  of  his 
gloomy  and  misanthropic  thoughts;  for  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  theuce  con- 
tains no   indication  of  them;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,  much   playful    descri|itioa   of  the  scenes 
through  which  he  had  passed.     At  Seville,  Lord 
Byron  lodged  in  the  house  of  two  single  ladies, 
one  of  whom,  however,  was  about  to  be  married. 
Though  he  remained  there  only  three  days,  she 
paid  him  the  most  particular  attentions,  and,  at 
their  parting,  embraced  him  with  great  tender- 
ness, cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  presenting 
him  with  one  of  her  own.     With  this  specimen 
of  Spanish  female  manners,  he  proceeded  to  Ca- 
diz, where  various  incidents  occurred  to  confirm 
the  opinion   he   had   formed  at   Seville  of  the 
Andalusian   belles,   and  which  made  htm  leave 
Cadiz  with  regret,  and  determine  to  return  to 
it.      Lord  Byron   wrote    to    his    mother   from 
Malta,    announcing   his   safety,  and  again  from 
Previsa,  in  November.    Upon  arriving  at  Yanina, 
Lord  Byron   found  that  Ali  Pacha  was  with  his 
troops    in   Illyrium,    besieging    Ibrahim    Pacha 
in  Berat;  but  the  vizier  having  heard  that  an 
English  nobleman  was  in  his  country,  had  given 
orders   at    Yanina    to    supply   him   with  every 
kind  of  accommodation,  free  of  expense.     From 
Yanina,  Lord  Byron  went  to  Tepaleen.     Here  he 
was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  the  next  day  intro- 
duced to  Ali  Pacha,  who  declared  that  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  man  of  rank  from  the  smallness  of 
his  ears,  his  curling  hair,  and  his  white  bauds, 
and  who  sent  him  a  variety  of  sweetmeats,  fruits, 
and  other  luxuries.     In  goiug  in  a  Turkish  ship 
of  war,  provided  for  him  by  Ali  Pacha,  from  Pre- 
visa,  intending  to  sail  for  Patras,  Lord  Byron  was 
very  near  lost  in  but  a  moderate  gale  of  wind, 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  officers  and 
sailors,  and  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Suli,     An 
instance  of  disinterested  hospitality  in  the  chief 
of  a  Suliote  village  occurred  to  Lord  Byron,  in 
consequence  of  his  disasters  in  the  Turkish  gal- 
liot.    The  honest  Albanian,   after  assisting  him 
in  his  distress,  supplying  his  wants,   and  lodging 
him  and  his  suite,  refused  to  receive  any  remu- 
neration.   When  Lord  Byron  pressed  him  to  take 
money,  he  said:  «  I  wish  you  to  lo\e  me,  not  to 
pay  me.»     At  Yanina,  on  his  return,  he  was  in- 
troduced  to  Hussein  Bey  and  Mahmout  Pacha, 
two  young  children  of  Ali  Pacha.     Subsequently, 
he  visited  Smyrna,  whence  he  went  in  the  Salsctte 
frigate  to  Constantinople. 
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On  the  3d  of  May,  1810,  while  this  frigate  wls 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lord  Byron, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Ekenhead,  swam  the 
Hellespont  from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asia- 
tic—  about  two  miles   wide.     The   tide  of   the 
Dardanelles  runs  so  strong,  that  it  is  impossible 
either  to  swim  or  to  sail  to  any  given  point.  Lord 
Byron  went  from  the  castle  to  Abydos,  and  landed 
ou  the  opposite  shore,  full  throe  miles  below  his 
meditated  place  of  approach.     He  had  a  boat  in 
attendance  all  the  way ;  so  that  no  danger  could 
be  apprehended  even  if  his  strength  had  failed.  His 
lordship  records,  in  one  of  his  minor  poems,  that 
he  got  the  ague  by  the  voyage ;  but   it  was  welt 
known,  that  when  he  landed,    he  was  so  much 
exhausted,  that  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  a 
Turkish  fisherman,  and  reposed  in  his  hut  for  se- 
veral hours;  he  was  then  very  ill,  and  as  Lieute- 
nant Ekenhead  was  compelled  to  go  on  board  his 
frigate,  he  was  left  alone.    The  Turk  had  no  idea 
of  the  rank  or  consequence  of   his  inmate,  but 
paid  him  most  marked  attention.     His  wife  was. 
bis  nurse,  anil,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  he  left  the 
shore,  completely  recovered.  When  he  was  about 
to  embark,   the  Turk  gave  him  a  large  loaf,  a 
cheese,  and  a  skin  filled  with  wine,  and  then  pre- 
sented him  with  a  few  praes (about  a  penny  each), 
prayed  Allah  to  bless  him,  aiul  wished  him  safe 
home.     His  lordship  made  him  no  return  to  this, 
more  than  saying  he  felt  much   obliged.       But 
when   he   arrived  at  Abydos,  he    sent  over  bis 
man  Stefano,  to  the  Turk,  with  an  assortment  of 
fishing-nets,  a  fowling  piece,  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  twelve  yards  of  silk  to  make  gowns  for  his 
wife.     The  poor  Turk  was  astonished,   and  said , 
«  What  a  noble  return  for  an  act  of  humanity  !» 
He  then  formed  the  resolution  cf  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  and,  in  propria  persona,  thanking  his 
lordship.     His  wife  approved  of  the  plan  ;  and  he 
had  sailed  about  half  way  across,  when  a  sudden 
squall  upset  his  boat,  and  the  poor  Turkish  fisher- 
man found  a  watery   grave.     Lord    Byron   was 
much  distressed  when  he  heard  of  the  catastrophe, 
and,  with  all  that  kindness  of  heart  which  was 
natural  to  him,  he  sent  to  the  widow  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  told  her  he  would  ever  be  her  friend. 
Ttu*  anecdote,  so  highly  honourable  to  his  lord- 
ships memory,  is  very  little  known.     Lieutenant 
Hare,  who  was  011  the  spot  at  the  time,  furnished 
the  particulars,  and  added,  that  in  the  year  1817, 
Lord  Byron,  theu  proceeding  to  Constantinople, 
landed  at  the  same  spot,  and  made  a  handsome 
I  present  to  the  widow  and  her  son,  who  recollected 
the  circumstance,  but  knew  not  Ix>rd  By  run,  his 
dress  and  appearance  ha ving  so  altered  him. 

It  was  not  until  after  Lord  Byron  arrived  at 
Constantinople  that  he  decided  not  to  go  on  to 
Persia,  but  to  pa*s  the  following  summer  in  the 
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Morea.  At  Constantinople1,  Mr  Hobhoute  left 
him  to  return  to  England.  On  losing  his  com- 
panion, Lord  Byron  went  again,  and  alone,  over 
much  of  the  old  track  which  he  had  already  vi- 
sited, and  studied  the  scenery  and  manners,  of 
Greece  especially,  with  the  searching  eye  of  a 
poet  and  a  painter.  His  mind  appeared  occasion- 
ally to  have  some  tendency  towards  a  recovery 
from  the  morbid  state  of  moral  apathy  which 
he  had  previously  evinced,  and  the  gratification  **  *  ■*  F 
which  he  manifested  on  observing  the  superiority,  -*:  ^ ' 
in  every  respect,  of  England  to  other  countries,  "Ktaiuin 
proved  that  patriotism  was  far  from  being  extinct  a  «&  the 
in  his  bosom.  The  embarrassed  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, at  length,  induced  him  to  return  home,  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  them;  and  he  arrived  in 
the  Volage  frigate  on  the  ad  of  July,  1811, 
having  been  absent  exactly  two  years.  His  health 
had  not  suffered  by  his  travels,  although  it  had 
been  interrupted  by  two  sharp  fevers;  but  be 
had  put  himself  entirely  ou  a  vegetable  diet,  and  ..— 
drank  no  wine. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was   summoned  to 
New  stead,  in  consequence  of  the  serious  illness 
of  his  mother;  but  on  reaching  the  abbey,  found, 
that  she  had  breathed  her  last.  He  suffered  ranch . 
from  this  loss,  and  from  the  disappointment  of, 
not  seeing  her  before  her  death;  and  while  his.., ., 
feelings  on  the  subject  were  still  very  acute,  he. 
received  the  intelligence,  that  a  friend,  whom  he  ,„""  ~*  •'"' 
highly  esteemed,  had  been  drowned  in  the  Cam.    '  "*  " 
He  had,  not  long  before,  heard  of  the  death,  at    _'~"-^': 
Coimbra,  of  a   school-fellow,   to   whom  he  was '       * "- 
much  attached.     These  three  melancholy  events,  _'  v*'*e  : 
occurriug  within  the  space  of  a  month,  had,  nc  "*  '  v     ■ 
doubt,  a  powerful  effect  on  Lord  Byron's  feelings    "  *■""""  ■ 

Towards  the  termination  of  his  •  English  Bard/''  *"•  "-  ri 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  the  noble  author  had  de-  *—"-«*... 
dared,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  break  off,  froir       r  =-~\ 
that  period,   his  newly-formed   couneiion  witl "     :  T*  -j 
the  Muses,  and  that,  should  he  return  iu  safety"*"  ""-*•  •:.  1 
from   the   •  Minarets  •    of  Constantinople,    tin    -'-*  -, 
•  Maidens*  of  Georgia,  and  the  •  Sublime  Snows  •**•--     . 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  nothing   on   earth  shoulc  *  »»*.  -_, 
tempt  him  to  resume  the  pen.     Such  resolution  '--  -  rf. 
are  seldom  maintained.     In  February,  181  a,  thi"  *c_ 
first  two  cantos  of  •  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  •"       r 
(with  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  presentee1  -• 
his  friend  Mr  Dallas)  made  their  appearance,  pro* 
dticing  an  effect  upon  the  public  equal  to  that  o" 
any  work  which  had  been  published  within  thb 
or  the  last  century. 

This  poem  is  perhaps  the  most  original  in  th«  : 
English  language,  both  in  conception  and  execu-  ,. 
tion.     It  is  no  more  like  Beattie's  Minstrel  than  • 
Paradise  I<ost  —  though  the  former  production* 
was  in  the  noble  author's  mind  when  first  think-v  ' 
ing  of  Childe  Harold.     A  great  poet,  who  givcK  „ 
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hmmtf  op  free  and  ^nooafined  to  the  impulses 

of  his  gentus,  as  Byron  did  in  the  better  part  of 

{  tn is  angular  creation*  shows  to  as  a  spirit  as  if 

•  »rat  out  from  the  hands  of  uature,  to  range  over 

i  ike  earth  and  the  societies  of  men.      Even  Shak- 

speare  hhnarlf  submits  to  the  shackles  of  history 

and  society-     But  here  Byron  has  traversed  the 

whole  earth,  borne  along  by  the  whirlwind  of 

his  own  spirit.      Wherever  a  forest  frowned,  or 

a  trapse  glittered — there  he  was  privileged  to 

bend  Ins  flight.      He  suddenly  starts  up  from  his 

»jhtary  arcana,  by  the  secret  fountain  of  the  de- 

*rt,  sad  descends   at   ouce  into  the  tumult  of 

►pied,  or  the  silence  of  deserted  cities.    What- 


■  e«er  actaally  lived — had  perished  heretofore— or 

that  had  within  it  a   power  to  kindle  passion, 

lecasne  the   materiel  of  his  all-embracing  song. 

There  v^s  no  unities  of    time  or  place  to  fetter 

tan — and  we  fly  with  biin  from  hill-top  to  hill- 

1  top*  and  from  tower  to  tower,  overall  the  solitude 

ui  nature,  and  all  the  magnificence  of  art.  When 

the  past  pageants  of  history  seemed  too  dim  and 

,  tided,  he  would  torn  to  the  splendid  spectacles 

that  have  dignified  oar  own  days ;  and  the  images 

,  ut  kings  and   conquerors  of  old   gave  place  to 

itast  that  were  yet    living  in  sovereignty  and 
( txde.    Indeed  much  of  the  power  which  Byron 

m'jiniitd  was  derived  from  this  source.  He  lived 
i  in  a  aal  of  sympathy  with  the  public  mind— 
i  sometimes  wholly  distinct  from  it  — sometimes 
'  srtiog  m  opposition  to  it  —  sometimes  bleodiug 
'  with  it,  —  hot,  at  all  tiroes,  in  all  his  thoughts 
,  and  actions*  bearing  a  reference  to  the  public 
'  niad.     His  spirit  needed  not  to  go  back  into  the 

uavL,— though  it  often  did  so,— to  bring  the  ob- 
■  jects  of  its  love  bach  to  earth  in  more  beautiful 
i  life-  Theexntence  be  paiuted  was— tike  present. 
|  Ihe  objects  he  presented  were  marked  out  to  him 

b\  men's  actual  regards.     It  was  his  to  speak  of  I 
>  aU  those  great  political  eveuts  which  were  objects 

1-  of  tnch  paaaVanate  and  universal  sympathy.  But 
chiefly  he  spoke  our  own  feelings,  exalted  in 
t**^^  language,  and  passion.  His  travels  were 
'  not,  m  first,  the  self-impelled  act  of  a  mind  se- 
i  «rriag  itself  in  lonely  roaming  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  society  to  which  it  belonged, 
ibt  rather  obeying  the  general  notion  of  the 
amd  of  that  society. 

T  he  indications  of  a  bold,  powerful,  and  ori- 
ginal mind  which  glanced  through  every  line  of 
i  OkiJee  Harold,  electrified  the  mass  of  readers, 
and*  placed  at  once  upon  Lord  Byrou's  head  the 
1  garland  for  which  other  men  of  genius  have  toiled 
long,  and  which  they  have  gaiued  late-     He  was 
placed  pre-eminent  among  the  literary  men  of 
bis  country  by  general  acclamation.     Those  who 
had  §o  rigorously  censored  bis  juvenile  essays, 
jud  jjerhaps  «  dreaded  such  another  field,  •  were 


the  first  to  pay  warm  homage  to  his  matured  ef- 
forts ;  while  others,  who  saw  in  the  sentiments  of 
Cbilde  Harold  much  to  regret  and  to  censure, 
did  not  withhold  their  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
depth  of  thought,  the  power  and  force  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  euergy  of  sentiment  which  atiimated 
the  -Pilgrimage.*  Thus,  as  all  admired  the  poem, 
all  were  prepared  to  greet  the  author  with  that 
fame  which  is  the  poet's  best  reward.     It  was 
amidst  such  feelings  of  admiration  that  Lord  By- 
ron fully  entered  on  that  public  stage  where,  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  made  so  distinguished  a  figure. 
Every  thing  in  his  manner,  person,  and  con- 
versation tended  to  maintain  the  charm  which 
his  genius  had  flung  around  him;  and  those  ad- 
mitted to  his  conversation,  far  from  finding  that 
the  inspired  poet  sunk  into  ordinary  mortality, 
felt  themselves  attached  to  him,  not  only  by  many 
noble  qualities,   but  by  the   interest  of  a  mys- 
terious, undefined,  and  almost  painful  curiosity. 

It  is  well  known  how  wide  the  doors  of  society 
are  opened  in  London  to  literary  merit,  even  of 
a  degree  far  inferior  to  Lord  Byron  s,  and  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  be  honourably  distinguished 
by  the  public  voice  to  move  as  a  denizen  in  the 
first  circles.     This  passport  was  not  necessary  to 
Lord  Byron,  who  possessed  the  hereditary  claims 
of  birth  and  rank.     But  the  interest  which  liis 
genius  attached  to  his  presence,  and  to  his  con- 
versation, was  of  a  nature  far  beyond  what  these 
hereditary  claims  could  of  themselves  have  con- 
ferred, and  his  reception  was  enthusiastic  beyond 
any  thing  imaginable.     Lord  Byron  was  not  one 
of  those  literary  men  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said, 
minuit  prasentia/amam.  Acountenance,exquisitely 
modeled  to  the  expression  of  feeling  and  fiassion, 
and  exhibiting  the  remaikable  contrast  of  very 
dark  hair  and  eye-brows,  with  light  and  expres- 
sive eyes,  prereuted  to  the  physiognomist  the  most 
interesting    subject   for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 
The  predominating  expression  was  that  of  deep 
and  habitual  thought,  which   gave  way  to  the 
most  rapid  play  of  features  when  he  engaged  in 
interesting  discussion;   so   that  a   brother    poet 
compared  them  to  the  sculpture  of  a  beautiful 
alabaster  vase,   only   seen    to   perfection   when 
lighted  up  from  within.     The  flashes  of  mirth, 
gaiety,  indignation,  or  satirical  dislike  which  fre- 
quently    animated    Lord    Byron's   countenance, 
might,  during  an  evening's  conversation,  be  mis- 
taken by  a  stranger  for  its  habitual  expression, 
so  easily  and  so  happily  was  it  formed  for  them 
all;  but  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing his  features  for  a  length  of  time,  and  upon 
various  occasions,   both    of    rest   and    emotion, 
knew  that  their  proper  language  was  that  of  me- 
lancholy.    Sometimes  shades  of  this  gloom  in- 
terrupted even  his  gayest  and  most  happy  m<>- 
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me  tits;  and  the  following  verses  are  said  to  have 
dropped  from  his  pen  to  excuse  a  transient  cx- 
i  pression  of    melancholy  which  overclouded  the 
general  gaiety. 

«  When  from  the  heart  where  Sorrow  sitt, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o'er  the  chunking  aspect  flits, 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye — 
Heed  not  the  gloom  that  soon  shall  sink. 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  captives  shrink, 

And  bleed  within  their  silent  ccll.n 

It  was  impossible  to  notice  a  dejection  belonging 
neither  to  the  rank,  the  age,  nor  the  success  of 
this  young  nobleman,  without  feeliug  an  inde- 
finable curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  had  a 
deeper  cause  than  habit  or  constitutional  tempe- 
rament. It  was  obviously  of  a  degree  incalculably 
more  serious  than  that  alluded  to  by  Prince 
Arthur— 


I  remember  when  I  was  in  France, 

Yoaog  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness- 

But  howsoever  derived,  this,  joined  to  Lord  By- 
ron's air  of  miugling  in  amusements  and  sports 
as  if  he  contemned  them,  and  felt  that  his  sphere 
was  far  above  the  fashionable  and  frivolous 
crowd  which  surrounded  him,  gave  a  strong  ef- 
fect of  colouring  to  a  character  whose  tiuts 
were  otherwise  decidedly  romantic.  Noble  and 
far  descended,  the  pilgrim  of  distant  and  savage 
countries,  eminent  as  a  poet  among  the  first 
whom  Britain  has  produced,  and  having  besides 
cast  around  him  a  mysterious  charm  arising  from 
the  sombre  tone  of  his  poetry,  and  the  occasional 
melancholy  of  his  deportment,  Lord  Byron  oc- 
cupied the  eyes,  and  interested  the  feelings  of  all. 
The  enthusiastic  looked  on  him  to  admire,  the 
serious  with  a  wish  to  admonish,  and  the'  soft 
with  a  desire  to  console.  Even  literary  envy,  a 
base  sensation,  from  which,  perhaps,  this  age  is 
more  free  than  any  other,  forgave  the  man  whose 
splendour  dimmed  the  fame  of  his  competitors. 
The  generosity  of  Lord  Byron's  disposition,  his 
readiness  to  assist  merit  in  distress,  and  to  bring 
it  forward  where  unknown,  deseived  and  obtained 
general  regard;  while  his  poetical  effusions,  pour- 
ed forth  with  equal  force  and  fertility, showed  at 
once  a  daring  confidence  iu  his  own  powers,  and 
a  determination  to  roaintaiu,  by  continued  effort, 
the  high  place  he  had  attained  in  British  lite- 
rature. 

At  one  of  the  fashionable  parties  where  the 
noble  bard  was  present,  His  Majesty,  then  Prince 
Regent,  entered  the  room  :  Lord  H\ton  was  at 


some  distance  at  the  time,  but,  ou  learning  who 
he  was,  His  Royal  Highness  sent  a  gentleman  to 
him  to  desire  that  he  would  be  presented.  Of 
course  the  presentation  took  place ;  the  Regent 
expressed  his  admiration  of  •  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage,-  and  entered  into  a  conversation 
which  so  fascinated  the  poet,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  an  accident  which  deferred  a  levee 
intended  to  have  been  held  the  next  day,  he 
would  have  gone  to  court.  Soon  after,  however, 
an  uufortuuate  influence  counteracted  the  effect 
of  royal  praise,  and  Lord  Byron  permitted  him- 
self to  write  and  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
prince. 

The  whole  of  Byron's  political  career  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  anecdotes : 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  declined  to  intro- 
duce Lord  Byron  to  the  House  of  Peers,  he  re- 
solved to  introduce  himself,  aod  accordingly 
went  there  a  little  before  the  usual  hour,  when 
he  knew  few  of  the  lords  would  be  present.  On 
entering  he  appeared  rather  abashed  and  looked 
very  pale,  but  passing  the  woolsack,  where  the 
Chancellor  (Lord  Eldon)  was  engaged  in  some 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  bouse,  he  went 
directly  to  the  table,  where  the  oaths  were  ad- 
ministered to  him  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  then  approached,  aod  offered  his 
hand  in  the  most  open  familiar  manner,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  taking  possession  of  his 
seat.  Lord  Byron  only  placed  the  tips  of  his 
fingers  iu  the  Chancellor's  hand ;  the  latter  re- 
turned to  his  seat,  and  Byron,  after  lounging  a 
few  minutes  ou  one  of  the  opposition  benches, 
retired.  To  his  friend,  Mr  Dallas,  who  followed 
him  out,  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  Chancellor,  •  that  it  might 
have  beeu  supposed  he  would  join  the  court 
parly,  whereas  he  intended  to  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  politics.* 

He  only  addressed  the  house  three  times  :  the 
first  of  his  speeches  was  on  the  Frame-work 
Bill ;  the  second  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims 
which  gave  good  hopes  of  his  becoming  an  ora- 
tor; and  the  other  related  to  a  petition  of  Major 
Cartwright.  Byron  himself  says,  the  Lords  told 
him  •  his  manner  was  not  diguified  enough  for 
them,  and  would  better  suit  the  lower  house;* 
others  say,  they  gathered  round  him  while  ^leak- 
ing, likening  with  the  greatest  attention— a  sign 
at  any  rate  that  he  was  interesting,  lie  always 
xoled  with  the  opposition,  but  evinced  no  like- 
lihood of  becoming  the  blind  partisan  of  either 
side. 

The  following  is  a  pleasing  iustauce  of  the  ge- 
nerosity, the  delicacy,  and  the  unwounding  bent* 
tolenci'  of  B)  ron's  u  iture : 
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A.  *"&*=*?:  lad  j  of  considerable  talents,  bat  who 
a*i  *?\ti  been  able  to  succeed  in  turning  them 
,  va  3s.t  pr^Ltable  account,  was  reduced  to  great 
.  ktra^v*  through   the  misfortunes  of  her  fa- 
cY    J  be  only  persons  from  whom  she  could 
j*c  a^*ed  for  relief  were  abroad,  and  so  urged 
jo,  mure  by   the    sufferings  of  those  she  held 
i-ttuwi  by  her  own,  she  summoned  up  reso- 
ld «:e  watt  on  Lord  Byron  at  his  apartments 
m  rbr  Albany,  and    ask    his  subscription  to  a 
t.jas?  of  poems;    she  had  no  previous  know- 
•rjr?  wf  him  except  from  his  works,  but  from 
•Jar  U^ioE»  and  feeling  expressed  in  them,  she 
>*?arkard  that  he  mast  be  a  man  of  kind  heart 
&*J  asuabie   disposition.      Experience   did   not 
JiNSppKat   her,    and    though    she   entered    the 
■sfmtEja*  with  faltering  steps  and  a  palpitating 
jtart,  >he  soon  fband  courage  to  state  her  re- 
laesi,  *  faith  she    did    in  the  roost  simple  and 
.-'jcate  manner:     he    heard  it  with    the  most 
i^rked  attention  and  the  keenest  sympathy;  and 
*l.**n  <he  had  ceased  speaking,  he,  as  if  to  avert 
t«Tf  th.jo^hts  from  a  subject  which  could  not  be 
1  v  pjinfal  to  her,  began  to  converse  in  words 
*•  isarinjtiug,  and   tones    so   gentle,   that    she 
irttU  perceived  he   had  been  writing,  until  he 
f-«t  j  t  dfled  slip  of  paper  into  her  hand,  saying 
£  vastus  subscription,  and  that  he  most  heartily 
•  Ufoed  her  soccess:  •  but,*  added  he,   «  we  are 
f*-th  ymng.  and   the  world  is  very  censorious, 
and  «o  if  I  were  to  take  any  active  part  in  pro- 
^rio: sabtcriliers  to  yonr  poems,  1  fear  it  would 
<k/  \oa  harm    rather  than  good.*      The  young 
i*-iy,  overpowered  by  the  prudence  and  delicacy 
*t  his  conduct,  took  her  leave,  and  upon  opening 
t  i«i  the  street  the   paper,  which  in  her  agitation 
«be  hid  not  previously  looked  at,  she  found  it 
»!=•  a  <fra&  upon  bis  hanker  for  fifty  pounds! 

The  enmity  that  Byron  entertained  towards 
tlv  Eari  of  Carlisle  was  owing  to  two  causes: 
tW  earl  had  spoken  rather  irreverently  of  the 

•  11t>w§  of  Idleness,*  when  Byron  expected,  as 
a  rrUtioD,  that  he  would  have  countenanced  it. 
He  had  amreover  refused  to  introduce  his  kit  is- 
sue to  the  lloose  of  Lords,  even,  it  is  said, 
»«ffi*-wh3t  doubting  his  right  to  a  seat  in  that 
kt'DQjraMe  bonse. 

The  Ear!  of  Carlisle  was  a  great  admirer  of 
The  tl-emc  drama,  and  once  published  a  sixpenny 
p*nj]»tJrt,  in  which  he  strenuously  argued  in  behalf 

•  »t  ihe  propriety  and  necessity  of  small  theatres:  on 
the  trae  day  that  this  weighty  publication  ap- 
f^ared,  he  subscribed  a  thousand  pounds  for 
vjtne  public  purpose.  On  this  occasion  Byron 
c  .uiprned  the  following  epigram : 

•  Cxtis'Ac  sulisrribes  a  thousand  pound 
0»t  oi  his  rich  domain*  ; 


And  for  a  sixpence  circles  round 
The  produce  of  his  brains  : 
'T  is  thus  the  difference  you  may  hit 
Between  his  fortune  und  his  vvit.M 

Byron  retained  his  antipathy  to  this  relative  to 
the  last.  On  reading  some  lines  in  the  news- 
papers addressed  to  Lady  Holland  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  persuading  her  to  reject  the  snuff-box 
bequeathed  to  her  by  Napoleon,  beginning : 

«  Lady,  reject  the  gift,»  etc. 
He  immediately  wrote  the  following  parody : 
uLady,  accept  the  gift  a  hero  wore, 

In  spite  of  all  this  elegiac  stuff: 
Let  not  seven  stanzas  written  by  a  bore 

Prevent  your  ladyship  from  taking  snuff. n 

Sir  Lumley  Skeffitigton  had  written  a  tragedy, 
called,  if  we  remember  right,  «The  Mysterious 
Bride, »  which  was  fairly  damned  on  the  first  night : 
a  masquerade  took  place  soon  after  this  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe, to  which  went  John  Cam  Hobhouse  as  a 
Spanish  nun  who  had  been  ravished  by  the  French 
army,  and  was  under  the  protection  of  his  lord- 
ship. Skeh*ington,compassionatiug  the  unfortunate 
young  woman,  asked,  in  a  very  sentimental  man- 
ner, of  Byron,  «  who  is  she?"  «  The  Mysterious 
Bride,-  replied  his  lordship. 

On  Byron's  return  from  his  first  tour,  Mr  Dallas 
called  upon  him,  and,  after  the  usual  salutations 
had  passed,  enquired  if  he  was  prepared  with 
any  other  work  to  support  the  fame  which  he 
had  already  acquired.  Byron  then  delivered  for 
his  examination  a  poem,  entitled  «  Hints  from 
Horace,*  being  a  paraphrase  of  the  art  of  poetry. 
Mr  Dallas  promised  to  superintend  the  publica- 
tion of  this  piece  as  he  had  done  that  of  the 
satire,  and  accordingly  it  was  carried  to  C;iw- 
thorn  the  bookseller,  and  matters  arranged ;  but 
Mr  Dallas,  not  thinking  the  poem  likely  to  increase 
his  lordship's  reputation,  allowed  it  to  linger  in 
the  press.     It  began  thus : 

« Who  would  not  laugh  if  Lawrence,  hired  to  grace 
His  costly  canvas  with  each  flattcr'd  face, 
Abused  his  art,  till  Nature  with  a  blush 
Saw  cits  grow  centaurs  underneath  his  brush? 
Or  should  some  limner  join,  for  show  or  sale, 
A  maid  of  honour  to  a  mermuid's  tail ; 
Or  low  D*#*  (us  once  the  world  has  seen) 
Degrade  God's  creatures  iu  his  graphic  spleen — 
.  Not  all  that  forced  politeness  which  defends 
Fools  in  their  fiiults,  could  gag  his  grinning  friends. 
Believe  me,  Moschus,  like  tlut  picture  seems 
The  book  which,  sillier  than  a  sick  man's  dreams, 
Displays  a  crowd  of  figures  incomplete. 
Poetic  night-inarci,  without  head  or  feet.» 

Mr  Dallas  expressed  his  sorrow  that  his  lord- 
ship had  written  nothing  else.  Byron  then  told 
him  that  he  had  occasionally  composed  some  verses 
in  Spenser's  measure,  relative  to  the  countries  he 
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had  visited.  •  They  are  not  worth  troubling  you 
with,*  said  his  lordship,  «  bat  you  shall  have 
them  all  with  you :  »  he  then  took  «  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage-  from  a  trunk,  and  de- 
livered it  to  him.  Mr  Dallas  having  read  the 
poem,  was  in  raptures  with  it;  he  instantly 
resolved  to  do  his  utmost  in  suppressing  the 
■  Hints  from  Horace, »  and  to  bring  out  Childe  Ha- 
rold. He  urged  Byron  to  publish  this  last  poem; 
but  he  was  unwilling,  and  preferred  to  have  the 
«  Hints-  published.  He  would  not  be  convinced 
of  the  great  merit  of  the  ■  Childe,*  and  as  some 
person  had  seen  it  before  Mr  Dallas,  and  ex- 
pressed disapprobation,  Byron  was  by  no  meau$ 
sure  of  its  kind  reception  by  the  world,  fh  a 
short  time  afterwards,  however,  he  agreed  to  its 
publication,  and  requested  Mr  Dallas  not  to  deaJ 
with  Caw  thorn,  but  offer  it  to  Miller  of  Albe- 
marle Street  :  he  wished  a  fashionable  publish- 
er; but  Miller  declined  it,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  strictures  it  contained  on  Lord  F.I  gin, 
whose  publisher  he  was.  Longman  had  refused 
to  publish  •  the  Satire,-  and  Byron  would  not 
suffer  any  of  his  works  to  come  from  that  house : 
the  work  was  therefore  carried  to  Mr  Murray, 
who  then  kept  a  shop  opposite  St  Dunstau's 
church  in  Fleet  Street.  Mr  Murray  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  publish  for  Lord  Byron,  and 
regretted  that  Mr  Dallas  had  not  taken  the  «  Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers*  to  him;  but 
this  was  after  its  success. 

Byron  fell  into  company  with  Hogg,  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  at  the  Lakes.  The  Shepherd  was 
standing  at  the  inn  door  of  Ambleside  when,  forth 
came  a  strapping  young  man  from  the  house, 
and  off  with  his  hat,  and  out  with  his  hand. 
Hogg  did  not  know  him,  and,  appeariug  at  a 
dead  halt,  the  other  relieved  him  by  saying,  «  Mr 
Hogg,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me;  my  name  is 
Byron,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  ought 
to  hold  ourselves  acquainted.*  The  poets  ac- 
cordingly shook  hands  immediately,  and,  while 
they  continued  at  the  Lakes,  were  baud  and 
glove,  drank  furiously  together,  and  laughed  at 
their  brother  bards.  Oil  Byron's  leaving  the 
Lakes,  he  scut  Hogg  a  letter  quizzing  the  Lakists, 
which  the  Shepherd  was  so  mischievous  as  to 
show  to  them. 

When  residing  at  Mitylene  in  the  year  181a, 
he  portioned  eight  young  girls  very  liberally, 
and  even  danced  with  them  at  the  marriage 
feast ;  he  gave  a  cow  to  one  man,  horses  to  an- 
other, and  cottou  and  silk  to  several  girls  who 
lived  by  weaving  these  materials  :  he  also  bought 
a  new  boat  for  a  fisherman  who  had  lost  his 
own  in  a  gale,  and  he  often  gave  Greek  testa- 
ments to  the  poor  children. 

While  at  Metaxata,  iu  i8a3,  an  embankment, 


at  which  several  persons  had  been  engaged  dig 
ing,  fell  in,  and  buried  some  of  them  alive :  1 
was  at  dinuer  when  he  heard  of  the  accider 
aud,  starting  up  from  the  table,  ran  to  the  sp< 
accompanied  by  his  physician,  who  took  a  supp 
of  medicines  with  him.  The  labourers  who  we 
employed  to  extricate  their  companions,  sen 
became  alarmed  for  themselves,  and  refused 
go  on,  saying,  they  believed  they  had  dug  01 
all  the  bodies  which  had  been  covered  bv  tl 
ruins.  Lord  Byron  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
to  continue;  their  exertions,  but  finding  mennr 
in  vain,  he'seized  a  spade  and  began  to  dig  mo 
zealously ;  at  length  the  peasantry  joined  hin 
and  they  succeeded  in  saving  two  more  jwrsoi 
from  certain  death. 

It  is  stated  in  the  «  Conversations,*  that  Byrn 
was  engaged  iu  several  duels, — that  in  one  ii 
stance  he  was  himself  principal  in  an  •  affair  < 
honour  »  with  Hobhouse,— and  would  have  bee 
so  iu  another  with  Moore,  if  the  Bard  of  Kriti 
challenge  had  been  properly  forwarded  to  him 

On  the  ad  of  January,  1 8 1 5,  Lord  Byron  mai 
ried,  at  Scnham,  in  the  county  of  Durhan 
Anne  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Mil 
bank  (since  Noel),  Bart.  To  this  lady  he  ha 
made  a  proposal  twelve  months  before,  but  wa 
rejected;  well  would  it  have  been  for  their  inn 
tual  happiness  had  that  rejection  been  repeated 
After  their  marriage  Lord  and  Lady  Byron  tool 
a  house  in  London;  gave  splendid  dinner-par 
ties;  kept  separate  carriages;  and,  iu  short 
launched  into  every  sort  of  fashionable  cxtr.it a 
gance.  This  could  not  last  long;  the  portion  *hicl 
his  lordship  had  received  with  Miss  Millbank  (to 
thousand  pounds)  soon  melted  away;  ami,  a 
length,  an  execution  was  actually  levied  011  thi 
furniture  of  his  residence.  It  was  then  agree* 
that  Lady  Byron,  who  on  the  1  oth  of  December 
1 81 5,  had  presented  her  lord  with  a  daughter 
should  pay  a  visit  to  her  father  till  the  storn 
was  blown  over,  aud  some  arrangements  h.i< 
been  made  with  their  creditors.  From  that  vi»i 
she  never  returned,  and  a  separation  ensued,  f»i 
which  various  reasons  have  been  assigned;  tin 
real  cause  or  causes,  however,  of  that  regret  te« 
event,  are  up  to  this  moment  involved  in  n»» 
tery,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  a  wonderhi 
sensation  was  excited  at  the  time,  and  c\cn 
description  of  contradictor)'  rumour  was  in  actiM 
circulation. 

Byron  was  first  introduced  to  Miss  Millbank  « 

Lady 's.     In  going  up  stairs  he  stnuibW. 

aud  remarked  to  Moore,  who  accompanied  h»u«i 
that  it  was  a  bad  omen;  on  entering  the  room, 
he  perceived  a  lady  more  simply  dressed  tb«i 
the  rest  sitting  on  a  sofo.  He  asked  Moore  if  «h« 
was  a  humble  companion   to  auy  of  the  ljd** 
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XIX 


Tht  laser  irplied,  ■  She  » 
|  ktts  enrry  her,  and 

ft  hut  wing  anecdotes  on  the  subject  of  this 
i  mil— Hi  marriage  are  given  from  Lord  Byron's 
.Uilhh'iimi,  in  his  own  words : 

»  Rare  was  something  piquant,  and  what  we 
saaaROy,  in  Hiss  Millbank ;  her  features  were 
mJad  frawninr,  though  not  regular;  she  had 
J  Ararat  skin  imaginable ;  her  figure  was  per- 
is: i*  her  height,  and  there  was  a  simplicity,  a 
-  istsBi  aodesrj  about  her,  which  was  very  cha- 
'ntfajric,  and  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the 
leak 


a  great  heiress;  you'd 
the  old  place  New- 


formality  and  studied  stiffness 
•iud  *  called  fashion :  she  interested  me  ex- 
Maa^T.  b  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  pro- 
per *f  oar  acquaintance:  I  became  daily  more 
tfiacW  to  her,  and  it  coded  in  my  making  her 
i  prapsnl  that  was  rejected ;  her  refusal  was 
-*caftiia  terms  that  could  not  offend  me.  I 
•a  kside*  persuaded  that  in  declining  my  offer 
•^«ai  governed  by  the  influence  of  her  mother; 
eU  «as  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
tcr  miring  our  correspondence  herself  twelve 
aaib  after.  The  tenor  of  her  letter  was,  that 
tfhjagh  she  coold  not  love  me,  she  desired  my 
takhhtp.  Friendship  is  a  dangerous  word  for 
wag  ladies;  it  is  lore  full-fledged,  and  waiting 
taifeedayto  fly. 

•  I  was  not  so  young  when  my  father  died, 
*»  that!  perfectly  remember  him,  and  had  very 
oHy  a  horror  of  matrimony  from  the  sight  of 
dceeaic  brails;  this  feeling  came  over  me  very 
fBttglv  at  my  wedding.     Somethiug  whispered 
w  dut  I  vas  sealing  my  own  death-warrant. 
I  *n  i  peat  believer  in  presentiments ;  Socrates* 
•lea»wn  not  a  fiction;    Monk  Lewis  had  his 
■*■**;  and  Kapoleon  many  warnings.     At  the 
**  Bttncat  I  would  hare  retreated  if  I  could 
utetfliieio;  I  called  to  mind  a  friend  of  mine, 
*a>  bd  married  a  young,  beautiful,  and  rich 
$Am&  yet  was  miserable;    he  had  strongly 
i  "pine  against  putting  my  neck  in  the  same 
i  «**.  and  to  saow  y^  now  firmly  I  was  re- 
ntal to  attend  to  bis  advice,  1  betted  Hay  fifty 
I  SBuos  to  one  that  1  should  always  remain  single. 
*x  years  afterwards  I  sent  him  the  money.     The 
**)  before  I  proposed  to  Lady  Byron,  I  had  no 
•da  of  doing  so. 

• «  had  been  predicted  by  Mrs  Williams,  that 

twur-ierea  was  to  be  a  dangerous  age  for  me; 

l^  taaae-telliog  witch  was  right,  it  was  des- 
tined to  pf^g  M      |  SQa||  oever  forget  lhe  a(j 

w  Janory  I  Lady  Byron  (Byrn,  he  pronounced 
U|  •  ■»  the  only  unconcerued  person  present, 
j**ySod,her  mother,  cried;  1  trembled  like  a 
«i  aadc  the  wrong  responses,  and  after  the 
<«OBooy  calted  her  Miss  Millbank! 


•  There  is  a  singular  history  attached  to  the 
ring;  the  very  day  the  match  was  concluded,  a 
ring  of  my  mother's  that  had  been  lost  was  dug 
op  by  the  gardener  at  Newstead.  I  thought  it 
was  sent  on  purpose  for  the  wedding;  bnt  my 
mothers  marriage  had  not  been  a  fortunate  one, 
and  this  ring  was  doomed  to  be  the  seal  of  an 
uuhappier  union  still. 

«  After  the  ordeal  was  over,  we  set  off  for  a 
country  seat  of  Sir  Halph's,  and  1  was  surprised 
at  the  arrangements  for  the  journey,  and  some- 
what out  of  humour  to  find  a  lady's  maid  stuck 
between  me  and  my  bride.  It  was  rather  too 
early  to  assume  the  husband,  so  I  was  forced  to 
submit,  but  it  was  not  with  a  very  good  grace. 

•  I  have  been  accused  of  saying,  on  getting 
into  the  carriage,  that  1  had  married  Lady  Byron 
out  of  spite,  and  because  she  had  refused  me 
twice.  Though  I  was  for  a  moment  vexed  at  her 
prudery,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  if  I  had 
made  so  uocavalier,  not  to  say  brutal,  a  speech, 
I  am  convinced  Lady  Byron  would  instantly 
have  left  the  carriage  to  me  and  the  maid  (I 
mean  the  lady's);  she  had  spirit  enough  to  have 
done  so,  and  would  properly  have  resented  the 
affront. 

«  Our  honey-moon  was  not  all  sunshine,  it 
had  its  clouds;  and  Hobhouse  has  some  letters 
which  would  serve  to  explain  the  rise  and  fall 
in  the  barometer;  but  it  was  never  down  at  xero. 

■  A  corions  thing  happened  to  me  shortly 
after  the  honey-moon,  which  was  very  awkward 
at  the  time,  but  has  since  amused  me  much.  It 
so  happened  that  three  married  women  were  on 
a  wedding  visit  to  my  win;  (and  in  the  same 
room  at  the  same  time),  whom  I  had  known  to 
be  all  birds  of  the  same  nest.  Fancy  the  scene 
of  confusion  that  ensued. 

«  The  world  says  I  married  Miss  Millbank  for 
her  fortune,  because  she  was  a  great  heiress. 
All  I  have  ever  received,  or  am  likely  to  receive 
(and  that  has  been  twice  paid  back  too),  was 
io,ooo/. ;  my  own  income  at  this  period  was 
small  and  somewhat  bespoke.  Newstead  was  a 
very  unprofitable  estate,  and  brought  roe  in  a 
bare  i5oo/.  a  year;  the  Lancashire  property  was 
hampered  with  a  law-suit,  which  has  cost  me 
■  4,ooo/.  and  is  not  yet  finished. 

•  I  heard  afterwards  that  Mrs  Charlment  had 
been  the  means  of  poisoning  Lady  Noel's  mind 
against  me ;  that  she  had  employed  herself  and 
others  in  watching  me  in  London,  and  had  re- 
ported having  traced  me  into  a  house  in  Port- 
land-Place. There  was  one  act  unworthy  of 
any  oue  but  such  a  confidante ;  I  allude  to  the 
breakiug  open  my  writing-desk:  a  book  was 
found  in  it  that  did  not  do  much  credit  to  my 
taste  in  literature,  and  some  letters  from  a  roar- 
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tied  -  woman  with  whom  I   had  been   intimate 
before  my  marriage.    The  use  that  was  made  of 
the  latter  was  most  unjustifiable,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  breach  of  confidence  that  led 
to  their  discovery.    Lady  Byron  sent  them  to  the 
husband  of  the  lady,  who  had  the  good  sense  to 
take  no  notice  of  their  contents.     The  gravest 
accusation  that  has  been  made  against  me  is  that 
of  having  intrigued  with  Mrs  Mardyn  in  my  own 
house,  introduced  her  to  my  own  table,  etc. ; 
there  never  was*  .a  more  unfounded  calumny. 
Being  on  the  Committee  of  Drory-Laoe  Theatre, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  several  actresses  called  on 
me;  but  as  to  Mrs  Hmjcatyn,  who  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  might  have*  been  a  dangerous  visi- 
tress,  1  was  scarcely  acquainted  (to  speak)  with 
her.     1  might  even  make  a  more  serious  charge 
against than  employing  spies  to  watch  sus- 
pected amour*.     I  had  been  shut  up  in  a  dark 
street  in  London  writing  *  The  Siege  of  Corinth,' 
and  had  refused  myself  to  every  one  till  it  was 
finished.     1  was  surprised  one  day  by  a  doctor 
and  a  lawyer  almost  forcing  themselves  at  the 
same  time  into  my  room ;  I  did  not  know  till 
afterwards  the  real   object  of   their  visit.      1 
thought  their  questions  singular,  frivolous,  and 
somewhat  importunate,  if  not  impertinent;  but 
what  should  1  have  thought  if  I  had  known  that 
they  were  sent  to  provide  proofs  of  my  insanity? 
1  have  no  doubt  that  my  answers  to  these  emis- 
saries' interrogations  were  not  very  rational  or 
eonsJsteqt,  for  my   imagination  was  heated  by 
other  things;  but  Dr  Baillie  could  not  conscien- 
tiously make  me  out  a  certificate  for  Bedlam, 
and  perhaps  the  lawyer  gave  a  more  favourable 
report  to  hi*  employers.     The  doctor  said  after- 
wards he  had  been   told  that  I  always  looked 
down  when  Lady  Byron  bent  her  eyes*  on  me, 
and  exhibited  other  symptoms  equally  infallible, 
particularly  those  that  marked  the  late  kng's 
cute  so  strongly.     1  do  not,  however,  tax  Lady 
Byron  with  this  transaction :  probably  she  was 
not  privy  to  it;   she  was   the  tool   of  others. 
Her  mother  always  detested  me,    she  had  not 
even  the  decency  to  conceal  it  in  her  own  house. 
Dining  one  day  at  Sir  Balph's  (who  was  a  good 
sort  of  man,  and  of  whom  you  may  form  some 
idea,  when  I  tell  you*that  a  leg  of  mutton  was 
always  served  at  his  table,  that  he  might  cut  the 
same  joke  upon  it),  I  broke  a  tooth,  and  was  in 
great  pain,  which  1  could  not  avoid  showing.  *  It 
will  do  yon  good/  said  Lady  Noel ;  •  I  am  glad  of 
it!'  I  gave  her  a  look! 

*  ■  Lady  Byron  had  good  idea*,  button  Id  never 
express  them ;  wrote  poetry  too,  but  it  was  only 
good  by  accident ;,  her  letters  were  always  enig- 
matical, often  unintelligible.  She  was  easily 
made  the  dupe  of  the  designing,  fbf  she  thooght 


her  knowledge  of  mankind  infallible-  She  I 
got  some  foolish  idea  of  Madame  de  Stael'a  i; 
her  head,  that  a  person  may  be  better  koo 
in  the  first  hour  than  in  ten  years.  She  had 
habit  of  drawing  people's  character*  after  i 
had  seen  then}  once  or  twice.  She  wrote  pag 
on  pages  about  ray  character,  but  it  waa  as  unli 
as  possible.  *  She  was  governed  by  what  i 
called  fixed  rales  and  principles,  squared  mail 
matically.  She  would  have  made  an  excel  l< 
wrangler  at  Cambridge.  It  must  be  confess^ 
however,  that  she  gave  no  proof  of  her  boast 
consistency;  first  she  refused  me,  then  she  a 
cepted  me,  then  she  separated  herself  from  roe 
so  much  for  consistency.  1  need  not  tell  yon 
the  obloquy  and  opprobrium  that  were  cast  arx 
my  name  when  our  separation  was  made  publii 
I  once  made  a  list  from  the  journals  of  the  dj 
of  the  different  worthies,  ancient  and  anoderi 
to  whom  I  was  compared:  I  remember  a  fei 
Nero,  Apicius,  Epicurus,  Caligula,  Heliogabaloj 

Henry  the  Eighth,  and  lastly,  the .      A 

my  former  friends,  even  my  cousin  George  Byroi 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  me,  and  whom 
loved  as  a  brother,  took  my  wife's  part :  he  fol 
lowed  the  stream  when  it  was  strongest  agaim 
me,  and  can  never  expect  any  thing  from  mei 
he  shall  never  touch  a  sixpence  of  mine.  1  wa 
looked  upon  as  the  worst  of  husbands,  tbe  roos 
abandoned  and  wicked  of  men ;  and  my  wife  a 
a  goffering  angel,  an  incarnation  of  all  the  vir 
toes  and  perfections  of  the  set.  1  was  abused  ia 
the  public  prints,  made  the  common  talk  of  pri 
vate  companies,  hissed  as  1  went  to  the  House  o| 
Lords,  insulted  in  the  streets,  afraid  to  go  fc 
the  theatre,  whence  the  unfortunate  Mrs  Mardyn 
had  been  driven  with  insult.  The  Examiner 
was  tbe  only  paper  that  dared  say  a  word  in  my 
defence,  and  Lady  Jersey  the  only  person  in  the 
fashionable  world  that  did  not  look  opon  me  as  a 
monster." 

•  In  addition  to  all  these  mortifications,  my 
affairs  were  irretrievably  involved,  and  almost 
so  as  to  make  me  what  they  wished.    1  was  com- 
pelled to  part   with  Newstead,  which  I   never 
could  have  ventured  to  sell  in  my  mother's  life- 
time.    As  it  is,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  done  so,  though  ,1  am  told  that  the  estate 
would  not  now  bring  half  as  much  as  I  got  for  it  r 
this  does  not  at  all  reconcile  roe  to  having  parted 
with  the  old  Abbey.      1  did  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  this  step  but  from  the  last  necessity:   I 
had  my  wife's  portion  to  repay,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  ndd*,r*,ooof.  more  of  my  own  to  it, 
which  I  did  :  f  always  hated  being  in  debt,  and  J 
do  not  owe' a  gtwnln.>  T%V  moment  I  had  put  j 
my  affairs  in   train,  and    in  little  more  than  > 
eighteen  months  after  my  marriage,  I  left  Eng-  ; 
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exile,  intending  it  should 
feleretcr.* 
W«  amB  here  avail  ourselves  of  some  obsei* 
powerful  and  elegant  critic,'  whose 
il  character  ofLord  Byron, 
*&  as  en  the  merits  of  his  poems,  are,  from 
or  wsjiaality ,  candour,  and  keen  discrimina- 
of  rnniidfrilise  weight. 
Iae  charge  against  Lord  Byron,  •  says  this 
is.  noC  that  be  fell  a  victim  to  ex- 
and  a  combination  of  cir- 
it  required  a  rare  and  extra- 
of  virtue,  wisdom,  prudence, 
to  surmount;  but  that  he  aban- 
of  uncommon  advantages,  and 
*H  vsUy,  posallaniuMMtsJy,  and  selfishly,  when 
nasty  would  bare  been  easy)  and  when  defeat 
■uv  igiwwiiiiioui  In  reply  to*thu>  charge,  1  do 
weeay  that  Lard  Byron,  inherited  some  very 
■■■hit,  and  even  enviable  privileges  in  the  lot 

•  ie*  wbkh  tell  to  bis  share.  I  should  falsify 
»  *wa  sentiments  if  I  treated  lightly  the  gift 
**  «■  aacsent  English  peerage,  and  a  name  of 
Wavar  and  venerable  antiquity;  but  without  a 

,  tonne  competent  to  that  rank,*it  is  not  *  a  bed 
*rase§,'  nay,  it  is  aUendeeVw|fh  many  and  ex- 
tent difficulties,  and  the  difficulties  are  exactly 
>  awa  m  a  genius  and  temper  like  Lord  Byron's 
Issst  calculated  to  meet;  at  any  rate,  least 
to  meet  under  the  peculiar  collateral 
in  which  he  was  placed.  His  in- 
very  narrow;  his  Newstead  property 
^■i  very  small  disposable  surplus;  his 
property  was,  in  its  coodition,  etc. 
A  profession,  such  as  the  army, 
ened,  or  almost  annihilated  the 
of  his  peculiar  position ;  but  probably 
this  impossible.  He  seems 
,  n  hoe  had  a  love  of  independence,  which  was 

•  aanle, and  probably  even  an  intractability;  but 
i  iku  teaser  added  to  his  indisposition  to  bend 
'  sad  acspt  himself  to  his  lot.  A  dull,  or  supple, 
{ «r  isjtnganig  man,*without  a  single-good  quality 

•  af  farad  «c  heart,  njjeht  have  managed  it  much 
better;  be  might  have  ma<Je  himself  subservient 

1  to  aofemmentf  and  wormed  himself  into  some 
lacnnve  place;  or  be  might  have  lived  meanly, 
caalned  himself  slufidhytpr  criogingly  to  all 
bemoan,  yad  been  bpra^  onward  on  the  wings 
■f  soeamy  with  little  personal  expense. 
•  Lard  Byron  was  of  another  quality  and  tern- 

'  prraawnt.    If  the  world  would  not  conform  to 
ana,  ttM  lcis*wuuld  he  conform  to  the  world.    He 

.  had  all  the  manly,  baronial  pride  of  his  ances- 

•  taf%  tfcsneJB'he  had  not  all  their  wealth,  and 


»  SkEprttm  Brydaes,  Bart,  who  has  written  so  dif- 
faurtj  ja*  bo  ably  on  Lasd  Byron's  genitu  and  character. 


their  means  of  generosity,  hospitality,  and  pa- 
tronage. He  bad  the  will,  alas!  without  the 
power. 

•  With,  thfs  temper,  these  feelings,  this  genius, 
exposed  to  a  combination  of  such  untoward  and 
trying  circumstances,  it  would  indeed  have  been 
inimitably  praise-worthy  if  Lord  Byron  could 
have  been  always  wise,  prudent,  calm,  correct, 
pure,  virtuous,  and  unassailable :  —  if  he  could 
have  sjiown  all  the  force  and  splendour  of  his 
mighty  poetical  energies,  without  any  mixture 
of  their  clouds,  their  bauefol  lightnings,  or  their 
storms:— if  he  could  have  preserved  all  his  sensi- 
bility to  every  kind  and  noble  passion,  yet  have 
remained  placid,  and  unaffected  by  the  attack  of 
any  blameable  emotion;  —  that  is,  it  would  have 
been  admirable  if  he  had  been  an  angel,  and  not 
a  man! 

■  Unhappily,  the  outrages  he  received,  the 
gross  calumnies  whjeh  were  heaped  upon  him, 
even  in  the  time  of  his  highest  favour  with  the 
public,  turned  the  delights  of  his  very  days. of 
triumph  to  poison,  and  gave  him  a  sort  of  moody, 
fierce,  and  violent  despair,  which  led  to  humours, 
acts,  aud>words,  that  mutually  aggravated  the  ill 
will  and  the  offences  between  him  and  his  assail* 
ants.  There  was  a  daring  spirit  in  his  temper 
and  his  falents,  which  was  always  inflamed  rather 
than  corrected  by  opposition.* 

«  In  this  most  jmpropitiou*  state  of  things, 
every  thing  that  went  wrong  was  attributed  to 
Lord  Byron,  and,  when  once  attributed,, was  as- 
sumed and  argued  upon  as  an  undeniable  fact. 
Yet,  to  my  mind,  it  is  quite  clear,  —  quite  unat- 
tended by  a  particle  of  doubt,  —  that .  in  many 
things  in  which  he  has  been  the  most  blamed,  he 
was  the  absolute  victim  of  misfortune;  that  un- 
propitious  trains  of  events  (for  I  do  not  wish  to 
shift  the  blame  on  others)  led  to  explosions  and 
consequept  derangements,  which  no  cold  prudent 
pretender  to  extreme  propriety,  and  correctness 
could  have  averted  or  met  in  a  manner  less 
blameable  than  that  in  which  Lord  Byron  met  it. 

« It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  character  less 
fitted  to  conciliate  general  society  by  his  manners 
and  habits  than  that  of  Lord  Byron.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  could  make  his  address  and  con- 
versation pleasing  to  ladies  when  he  chose  to 
please;  but,  to  the  young  dandies  of  fashion,  noble 
and  ignoble,,  he  must  have  been  very  repulsive  : 
as  long  as  he  continued  to  be  the  ton, — the  lion, 
— they  may  have  endured  him  without  opening 
their  mouths,  because  he  had  a  frown  and  a  lash 
which  they  were  not  willing  to  encounter;  but 
when  his  back  was  turned,  and  they  thought  it 
safe,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  burst  out  into  full 
cry !  I  have  heard^cociplaiuts  of  his  vanity,  bis 
peevishness,  his  desire  to  monopolize  distinction, 
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hie  dislike  of  all  hobbies  but  hit  own*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  may  have  been  some  foun- 
dation for  these  complaiuts :  I  am  sorry  for  it  if 
there  was ;  t  regret  such  littlenesses.  And  then 
another  part  of  the  story  is  probably  left  nntold : 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  provocations  given  htm; 
—sly  hints,  cone  of  the  lip,  side  looks,  treache- 
rous smiles,  flings  at  poetry,  shrugs  at  noble  au- 
thors, slang  jokes,  idiotic  bets,  enigmatical  ap- 
pointments, and  boasts  of  being  senseless  brutes! 
We  do  not  hear  repeated  the  jest  of  the  glory  of 
the  Jew,  that  buys  the  ruined  peer's  falling  castle; 
the  d — d  good  fellow,  that  keeps  the  floest  stud 
add  the  best  hounds  in  the  country  out  of  the 
snipping*  and  odds  and  ends  of  his  contract;  and 
the  famous  good  match  that  the  duke's  daughter 
is  going  to  make  with  Dick  Wigly,  the  son  of  the 
rich  slave  merchant  at  Liverpool !  We  do  not 
hear  the  clever  dry  jests  whispered  round  the 
j  table  by  Mr — — ,  eldest  son  of  the  new  and  rich 

Lord ,  by  young  Mr |Only  sou  of  Lord— , 

the  ex-lords  A.,  B.,and  C,  sons  of  the  three  Irish 
Union  earls,  great  borough-holders,  and  the  very 

grave  and  sarcastic  Lord ,  who  believes  that 

he  has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  talents  and  all  the 
political  and  legislative  knowledge  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  a  poet  and  a  bellman  are  only  fit 
to  be  yoked  together ! 

«  Thus,  then,  was  this  illustrious  and  mighty 
poet  driven  into  exile  1  Yes,  driven!  who  would 
live  in  a  country  in  which  he  had  been  so  used, 
even  though  it  was  the  land  of  his  nativity,  the 
land  of  a  thousand  noble  ancestors,  the  land  of 
freedom,  the  land  where  his  head  had  been 
crowned  with  laurels, — but  where  his  heart  had 
been  tortured,  where  all  his  most  generous  and 
most  noble  thoughts  had  been  distorted  and  ren- 
dered ugly,  and  where  his  slightest  errors  and 
indiscretions  had  been  magnified  into  hideous 
crimes.* 

Lord  Byron's  own  opinions  on  the  connubial 
state  are  thus  related  by  Captain  Parry:— 

•  There  are,»  said  his  lordship,  •  so  many  un- 
defiuable,  and  nameless,  and  not-to-be  named 
causes  of  dislike,  aversion,  and  disgust,  in  the  ma- 
trimonial stale,  that  it  is  always  impossible  for 
the  public,  or  the  best  friends  of  the  parties,  to 
judge  between  man  aud  wife.  Theirs  is  a  relation ' 
about  which  nobody  but  themselves  can  form  a 
correct  idea,  or  have  any  right  to  speak.  As  long 
as  neither  party  commits  gross  injustice  towards 
the  other;  as  long  as  neither  the  woman  nor  the 
man  is  guilty  of  any  offence  which  is  injurious  to 
the  community;  as  long  as  the  husband  provides 
for  his  offspring,  and  secures  the  public  against 
the  dangers  arising  from  their  neglected  educa- 
tion, or  from  the  charge  of  supporting  them;  by 
what  right  does  it  censure  hhn  for  ceasing  to 


dwell  uuder  the  same  roof  with  a  woman,  who 
is  to  him,  because  he  knows  her,  whHe  others  do 
not,  an  object  of  loathing?    Can  any  thing   br 
more  monstrous  than  for  the  public  voice    to 
compel  individuals  who  dislike  each  other  to  con- 
tinue their  cohabitation?    This  is  at  least  the 
effect  of  its  interfering  with  a  relationship,  of 
which  it  has  no  possible  means  of  judging.     It 
does  not  indeed  drag  a  man  to  a  woman's  bed 
by  physical  force;  but  it  does  exert  a  moral  force 
continually  and  effectively  to  accomplish    the 
same  purpose.    Nobody  can  escape  this  force  but 
those  who  are  too  high,  or  those  who  are  too  low, 
for  public  opinion  to  reach;  or  those  hypocrites 
who  are,  before  others,  the  loudest  in  their  ap- 
probation of  the  empty  and  unmeaning  forms  of 
society,  that  they  may  securely  indulge  all  their 
propensities  in  secret.     I  have  suffered  amazingly 
from  this  interference;  for  though  1  set  it  at  de- 
fiance, I  was  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  to  be 
reached  by  it,  and  I  was  not  hypocrite  enough  to 
guard  myself  from  its  consequences. 

•  What  do  they  say  of  my  family  affairs  in 
England,  Parry?    My  story,  1  suppose,  like  other 
minor  events,  interested  the  people  for  a  day, . 
and   was  then   forgotten?*     I   replied,  no;    I 
thought,  owing  to  the  very  great  interest  the  pub- 
lic took  in  him,  it  was  still  remembered   and 
talked  about.     I  mentioned  that  it  was  generally 
supposed  a  difference  of  religions  sentiments  be- 
tween him  and  Lady  Byron  had  caused  the  pub- 
lic breach.     •  Mo,  Parry,*  was  the  reply;  ■  Lady 
Byron  has  a  liberal  mind,  particularly  as  to  re- 
ligious opinions;  and  I  wish,  when  I  married  her, 
that  I  had  possessed  the  same  command  over  my- 
self that  I  now  do.     Had  I  possessed  a  little  more 
wisdom,  and  more  forbearance,  we  might  have 
been  happy.     I  wished,  when  I  was  first  married, 
to  have  remained  in  the  country,  particularly  till 
my  pecuniary  embarrassments  were  over.  I  knew 
the  society  of  London;  I  knew  the  characters  of 
many  of  those  who  are  called  ladies,  with  whom 
Lady  Byron  would  necessarily  have  to  associate, 
and  I  dreaded  her  contact  with  them.  Bnt  1  have 
too  much  of  my  mother  about  me  to  be  dictated 
to:  1  like  freedom  from  constraint;  I  hate  arti- 
ficial regulations:  my  conduct  has  always  been 
dictated  by  my  own  feelings,  and  Lady  Byron 
was  quite  the  creature  of  rules.    She  was  not 
permitted  either  to  ride,  or  run,  or  walk,  but  as 
the  physician  prescribed.     She  was  not  suffered 
to  go  out  when  I  wished  to  go;  and  then  the  old 
house  was  a  mere  ghost-house;   I  dreamed  of 
ghosts,  and  thought  of  them  waking.    It  was  an 
existence  I  could  not  support.*  Here  Lord  Byron 
broke  off  abruptly,  saying,  •  I  hate  to  speak  of 
my  family  affairs;  though  I  have  been  compelled 
to  talk  nonsense  concerning  them  to  some  of  my 
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glad  on  aoy  term  Id  get  fid  of 

1  long  to  be  again  on  the 

fond  of  solitude,  and  should 

if  1  always  found  plaiu  men 


of    1&16V  Lord  Byron  quitted 
Co  it  no  more.     He  crossed 
thsvngh  wfaich  he  passed  rapidly 
.taking  in  bis  wary  a  survey  of  the  field 
Q*  then    proceeded  to  Cobleots, 
to  Basle.   He  passed  thesunmier 
ok  kanks  of  the  Geneva  lake.     With  what 
he  enjoyed,  and  with  what  conUro- 
k*  dwelt  asnonn;   its  scenery,   bis  own 
nsm  eihthitedl   to  the  world.    Hit  third 
sf  Chilac   Harold,   his  Manfred,  and  hit 
ef  Ceillon  were  composed  at  the  Cani- 
ty, a  mile  from  Geneva, 
evidently  proved  that  the 
events  which  had  induced  Lord  Byron 
a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native  land, 
severer  they   night  have  exacerbated  his  feel- 
ers, had  in  no  measure  chilled  hi*  poetical  fire. 
Ike  anecdotes  that  follow   are  given  as  his 
fae&aip  related  them  to  Captain  Mcdwin:— 

•  ^fan l^M*  is  a  country  I  have  been  satisfied 
van  seeing  once;  Turkey  1  could  live  in  for  ever. 
I  arm  forget  asy  predilections.  1  was  in  a 
state  ef  health,  and  worse  spirits,  when 
at  Geneva;  bat  quiet  and  the  lake,  physi- 
sener  than  Polidori,  soon  set  me  up.  I 
or  led  so  moral  a  life  as  during  my  residence 
is  that  country;  hut  1  gained  no  credit  by  it. 
Where  there  is  a  mortification,  there  ought  to  be 
■raanL  Uu  the  contrary,  there  is  no  story  so 
■frourd  that  they  did  not  invent  at  my  cost.  I 
was  T-^ri  by  glasses  on  the  opposite  side  of 
dan-take,  sad  by  glasses  too  that  must  have  had 
*#▼  distorted  optics.  I  was  waylaid  in  my  even- 
ing ernes —  I  was  accused  of  corrupting  all  the 
yuaSai  in,  the  roe  Basse.  I  believe  that  they 
Waked  epeanae  as  a  man-monster  worse  than  the 


1  knew  very  few  of  the  Geaevese.  Hentsh 
very  civil  to  me ;  and  I  have  a  great  respect 
tar  anmsneti.  1  was  forced  to  return  the  civilities 
•foaeef  their  professors  by  asking  him,  and  an 
«d  tjanJeanaa,  a  friend  of  Gray  s,  to  dine  with 
ne.  1  had  none  out  to  sail  early  in  the  morning, 
las  the  wind  prevented  me  from  returning  in 
beat  fer  dinner.  I  understand  that  I  offended 
(kern  swrtalry.     Polidori  did  the  honours. 

mbt  countrymen  I  made  no  new  ac- 
\;  Shelley,  Mouk  Lewis,  and  Hobhouse 
*<re  ahaast  the  only  English  people  I  saw.     No 
1  showed  a  distaste  for  society  at  that 
aad  went  little  among  the  Geaevese;  be- 
1  could  not  speak.  French.   What  is  become 


of  my  boatman  and  boat?  1  suppose  she  is  rot- 
ten; she  was  never  worth  much.  Wheu  1  went 
the  tour  of  the  lake  in  her  with  Shelley  and  Hob- 
house,  she  was  nearly  wrecked  near  the  very  spot 
where  Saint-Preux  and  Julia  were  iu  danger  of 
being  drowned.  It  would  have  been  classical  to 
have  been  lost  there,  but  not  so  agreeable.  Shel- 
ley was  on  the  lake  much  oftener  than  I,  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  and  day:  he  almost  lived  on 
it ;  his  great  rage  is  a  boat.  We  are  both  build- 
ing now  at  Genoa,  I  a  yacht,  and  he  an  opeu 
boat.. 

•  Somebody  possessed  Madame  de  Stael  with 
an  opinion  of  my  immorality.  1  used  occasion- 
ally to  visit  her  at  Coppet;  and  once  she  invited 
me  to  a  family-dinner,  and  1  found  the  room  full 
of  strangers,  who  had  come  to  stare  at  me  as  at 
some  outlandish  beast  in  a  raree-show.  One  of 
the  ladies  fainted,  and  the  rest  looked  as  if  his 
satanic  majesty  had  been  among  them.  Madame 
de  Stael  took  the  liberty  to  read  me  a  lecture  be- 
fore this  crowd,  to  which  1  only  made  her  a  low 
bow.* 

His  lordship's  travelling  equipage  was  rather 
a  singular  one,  and  afforded  a  strange  catalogue 
for  the  Dogaoa:  seven  servants,  five  carriages, 
nine  horses,  a  monkey,  a  bull-dog  and  mastiff, 
two  cats,  three  pea-fowls  and  some  hens  (I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  classed  them  in  order  of 
rank),  formed  part  of  his  livestock;  these,  and 
ail  bis  books,  consisting  of  a  very  large  library 
of  modern  works  (for  he  bought  all  the  best  that 
came  out),  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  furni- 
ture, might  well  be  termed,  with  Cesar,  •  impe- 
diments.* 

From  about  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1817  to  that  of  1820,  Lord  Byron's  principal  re- 
sidence was  Venice.  Here  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  poetical  composition  with  an  energy 
still  increasing.  He  wrote  the  Lament  of  Tasso, 
the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  the  dramas  of 
Marino  Faliero,  and  the  Two  Foscari;  fieppo, 
Maxeppa,  and  the  earlier  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  etc. 

Considering  these  only  with  regard  to  intel- 
lectual activity  and  force,  there  can  be  no  diffe- 
rence of  opinion ;  though  there  may  be  n  to  their 
degree  of  poetical  excellence,  the  class  in  the 
scale  of  literary  merit  to  which  they  belong,  and 
their  moral,  religious,  and  political  tendencies. 
The  Lament  of  Tasso,  which  in  every  line  abounds 
in  the  most  perfect  poetry,  is  liable  to  no  counter- 
vailing objection  on  the  part  of  the  moralist. 

In  the  third  canto  of  the  «  Pilgrimage, »  the 
discontented  and  repining  spirit  of  Harold  had 
already  become  much  softened : 

■  Joy  wms  not  always  absent  from  bis  face. 

Put  o'er  it  in  sodi  scene?  would  steal  uith  trauquM  &nu-r.» 


»»-.' 
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He  i*  a  being  of  still  gentler  mould  in  the  fourth 
canto;  his  despaii  has  even  sometimes  assumed 
a  smilingness,  aud  the  lovely  and  lively  creations 
of  the  poet's  brain  are  less  painfully  alloyed,  and 
less  suddenly  checked  by  the  gloomy  visions  of  a 
morbid  imagination.  He  represented-  himself, 
from  the  beginning,  as  a  ruin ;  and  when  we  first 
gaxed  upon  him,  we  saw  indeed  in  abundance 
the  black  traces  of  recent  violence  and  convul- 
sion. The  edifice  was  not  rebuilt;  but  its  hues 
were  softened  by  the  passing  wings  of  Time,  and 
the  calm  slow  ivy  had  found  leisure  to  wreath 
the  soft  green  of  its  melancholy  among  the  frag- 
ments of  the  decay.  In  so  far  the  pilgrim  became 
wiser,  as  he  seemed  to  think  more  of  others,  and 
with  a  greater  spirit  of  humanity.  There  was 
something  fiendish  in  the  air  with  which  he 
surveyed  the  first  scene  of  his  wanderings;  and 
no  proof  of  the  strength  of  genius  was  ever  exhi- 
bited so  strong  and  unquestionable  as  the  sudden 
and  entire  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  by 
such  a  being  as  he  then  appeared  to  be.  He  looked 
upon  a  bull-fight  and  a  field  of  battle  with  no 
variety  of  emotion.  Brutes  and  men  were,  in  his 
eyes,  the  same  blind,  stupid  victims  of  the  savage 
lust  of  power.  He  seemed  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
every  thing  of  that  citisenship  and  patriotism 
which  ennobles  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  aud  to 
delight  in  scattering  the  dust  and  ashes  of  his 
derision  over  all  the  most  sacred  resting-places 
of  the  soul  of  man.  Even  then,  we  must  allow, 
the  original  spirit  of  the  Englishman  and  the 
poet  broke  triumphantly,  at  times,  through  the 
chilling  mist  in  which  it  had  been  spontaneously 
enveloped.  lit  Greece,  above  all,  the  contemplation 
of  Acttum,  Salamis,  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and 
Platssa  subdued  the  prejudices  of  him  who  had 
gased  unmoved,  or  with  disdain,  upon  fields  of 
more  recent  glory.  The  nobility  of  manhood  ap- 
peared to  delight  this  moody  visitant ;  aud  he  ac- 
corded, without  reluctance,  to  the  shades  of  long 
departed  heroes  that  reverent  homage  which, in  the 
strange  mixture  of  envy  and  scoru  wherewith  the 
contemplative  so  often  regard  active  men,  he  had 
refused  to  the  living,  or  to  the  newly  dead. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  of  descanting  on  the 
character  of  the  Pilgrim,  nor  of  the  moral  reflec- 
tions which  it  awakens ;  we  therefore  take  leave  of 
Childe  Harold  in  his  own  beautiful  language : 

«  Farewell !  a  word  that  matt  be,  and  hatb  been— 
A  sound  whirfa  make*  us  linger; — yet— frrewell  I 
Ye  I  who  have  traced  die  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  i*  bis  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  t bought  which  once  was  bis,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  single  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  saitdal*shoon  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell! 


Manfred  was  the  first  of  Lord  Byron's  dramas^ 
poems,  and,  we  think,  the  finest.  The  spirit  « 
his  genius  seems  there  wrestling  with  the  spirit  a 
his  nature,  the  struggle  being  for  the  palm  o 
sublimity.  Manfred  has  always  appeared  to  d 
one  of  the  most  genuine  creations  of  the  nob! 
bard's  mind.  The  melancholy  is  more  heartfelt 
the  poet  does  not  here  seem  to  scowl  his  browi 
but  they  drop  under  the  weight  of  his  thoughts 
his  intellect,  too,  is  strongly  at  work  in  it,  am 
the  stern  haughtiness  of  the  principal  characfts; 
is  altogether  of  an  intellectual  cast :  the  con 
ception  of  this  character  is  Mil  tonic  The  pad 
has  made  him  worthy  to  abide  amongst  thost 
•  palaces  of  nature,*  those  •  icy  halls,*  •  when 
forms  and  falls  the  avalanche.*  Manfred  standi 
up  against  the  stupendous  scenery  of  the  poem 
and  is  as  lofty,  towering,  and  grand  as  the  mono 
tains:  when  we  picture  him  in  imagination  h< 
assumes  a  shape  of  height  and  independent  dig- 
nity, shining  in  its  own  splendour  amongst  thi; 
snowy  summits  which  he  was  accustomed  tc 
climb.  The  passion,  too,  in  this  composition,  ii 
fervid  and  impetuous,  but  at  the  same  time  dee| 
and  full,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  Byron i 
productions;  it  is  serious  and  sincere  throughout. 
The  music  of  the  language  is  as  solemn  and  as 
touching  as  that  of  the  wind  coming  through 
the  bending  ranks  of  the  inaccessible  Alpine 
forests ;  and  the  mists  and  vapours  rolling  down 
the  gullies  and  ravines  that  yawn  horribly  on  the 
eye,  are  not  more  wild  and  striking  in  their  ap- 
pearance than  are  the  supernatural  creations  of 
the  poet's  fancy,  whose  magical  agency  is  of 
mighty  import,  but  is  nevertheless  continually 
surmounted  by  the  high  intellectual  power,  in- 
vincible will,  and  intrepid  philosophy  of  Man- 
fred. £ 

The  first  idea  of  the  descriptive  passages  ofmis 
beautiful  poem  will  be  easily  recognised  in  the 
following  extract  from  Lord  Byron's  travelling 
memorandum-book . 

-  Sept.  a  a,  1816.  Left  Thun  in  a  boat,  which 
carried  us  the  length  of  this  lake  in  three  hours. 
The  lake  small,  but  the  banks  fine— rocks  down 
to  the  water's  edge— landed  at  Newhouse.  Passed 
Iuterlachen— entered  upon  a  range  of  scenes 
beyond  all  description  or  previous  conception. 
Passed  a  rock  bearing  an  inscription — two  bro- 
thers—one  murdered  the  other— just  the  place 
for  it.  After  a  variety  of  windings  came  to  an 
enormous  rock— arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mean- 
tain  (the  Jungfraw)—  glaciers— torrents— one  of 
these  900  feet  visible  descent— lodge  at  the  co- 
rate's— set  out  to  see  the  valley— heard  an  ava- 
lanche foil,  like  thunder!— glaciers  enormous— 
storm  conies  on— thunder  and  lightning,  and 
hail  1  all  in  perfection  and  beautiful.    The  tor- 
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Wnaniapr,  curving  over  the  rock,  like  the 
tA  af  At  white  horse  streaming  in  the  wind — 
jastBnjfct  he  concerted  would  be  that  of  the 
,'  on  which  Heath  it  mounted  in  the 
ft  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  bnt  a 
both;  its  immense  height 
s,  a  spreading  here,  a  con- 
i — wonderful — indescribable. 
t3.  Ascent  of  the  Wingren,  the  dent 
fike  truth  on  one  side,  on  the 
elands  rose  from  the  opposite  valley, 
precipices,  like  the  foam 
n  of  A*//  during  a  spring  tide!  It  was 
sulphury,  and  immeasurably  deep  in 
The  side  we  ascended  was  of  course 
sat  «f  a>  predpitons  a  nature,  bnt  on  arriving 
si  As  amanit  we  looked  down  on  the  other  side 
ana  a  faffing  sea  of  cload,  dashing  against  the 
aag  ea  winch  we  stood.  Arrived  at  the  Greeu- 
aBwaul;  aaonritwi  and  rode  to  the  higher  gla- 
asr— twilight,  bat  distinct—very  fine— glacier 
iea  freaen  hnrricane — starlight  beautiful— the 
«talf  af  the  day  was  fine,  and  in  point  of  wea- 
ncr,  as  the  day  in  which  Paradise  was  made, 
rased  whole  woods  of  withered  pines — all  wi- 
tWatd— trunks  stripped  and  lifeless—  dooe  by  a 


Of  Lord  Byron's  tragedies  we  shall  merely  re- 
nark,  «ith  reference  to  the  particular  nature  of 
aa>  tragic  character,  that  the  effect  of  them  all 
a  other  grand,  terrible,  and  terrific,  than  mol- 
■a^raa^sabdning,  or  pathetic.  As  dramatic  poems 
aVry  |— n  i  much  beauty  and  originality. 

The  style  and  nature  of  the  poem  of  Don  Juan 
farts*  a  singularly  felicitous  mixture  of  burlesque 
aad  names,  af  htmtorous  observation  and  the 
ngker  elements  of  poetical  composition,  ftever 
an  the  English  language  festooned  into  more 
luiariuos  -stanzas  than  in  Don  Joan :  like  the 
aalpbio  sporting  in  its  native  waves,  at  every 
wm,  however  grotesque,  displaying  a  new  hue 
and  a  new  beanty,  so  the  noble  author  there 
•aowi  am  absolute  control  over  his  means,  and 
at  every  cadence,  rhyme,  or  construction,  how- 
*vr  a  ■■■■■!  il,  delights  us  with  novel  and  ma- 
**al  ■aaaciitions.     We  wish,  we  heartily  wish, 

,  nat  the  fine  poetry  which  is  so  richly  scattered 
Banana  the  sixteen  cantos  ai  this  most  original 
aid  aasat  antonjahing  production,  had  not  been 
saaed  op  with  very  much  that  is  equally  frivo- 
bas  as  asoush;  and  sincerely  do  we  regret  that 
ne  allaying  dross  of  sensuality  should  run  so 
freer*  dsnaagh  the  otherwise  rich  vein  of  the  au- 
taoravaBe. 
Wmlstat  Venice,  Byron  displayed  a  most  noble 

jWaaaaceof  generosity.  The  house  of  a  shoemaker, 
•en*  hat  lordship's  residence  in  St  Samuel,  was 
»r*i  an  the  ground,  with  every  article  it  con- 


tained, and  the  proprietor  reduced  with  a  large 
family  to  the  greatest  indigence  and  want.  When 
Lord  Byron  ascertained  the  afflicting  circum- 
stances of  that  calamity,  he  not  only  ordered  a 
new  and  superior  habitation  to  be  immediately 
built  for  the  sufferer,  the  whole  expense  of  which 
was  borne  by  his  lordship,  bnt  also  presented 
the  unfortunate  'tradesman  with  a  sum  equal  in 
value  to  the  whole  of  his  lost  stock  in  trade  and 
furniture. 

Lord  Byron  avoided  as  much  as  possible  any 
intercourse  with  his  countrymen  at  Venice;  this 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  impertinent 
curiosity.  In  an  appendix  to  one  of  his  poems, 
written  with  reference  to  a  book  of  travels,  the 
author  of  which  disclaimed  any  wish  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  noble  lord,  he  loftily  and  sar- 
castically chastises  the  incivility  of  such  a  gra- 
tuitous declaration,  expresses  his  ■  utter  abhor- 
rence of  any  contact  with  the  travelling  English ;  • 
and  thus  concludes :  «  Except  Lords  Lansdowne, 
Jersey,  and  Lauderdale,  Messrs.  Scott,  Hammond, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davey,  the  late  Mr  Lewis,  W. 
Bankes,  M.  Hoppner,  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  his  brother,  Mr  Joy,  and  Mr  Hobhouse, 
I  do  not  recollect  to  have  exchanged  a  word  with 
another  Englishman  since  I  left  their  country, 
and  almost  all  these  I  had  known  before.  The 
others,  and  God  knows  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds who  bored  me  with  letters  or  visits,  I  re- 
fused to  have  any  communication  with;  and  shall 
be  proud  and  happy  when  that  wish  becomes 
mutual.* 

After  a  residence  of  three  years  at  Venice, 
Lord  Byron  removed  to  Ravenna,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1819.  Here  he  wrote  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante,  which  exhibited  a  new  specimen 
of  the  astonishing  variety  of  strength  and  ex- 
pansion of  faculties  he  possessed  and  exercised. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  Sardanapalos,  a 
tragedy,  Cain,  a  mystery,  and  Heaven  and  Earth, 
a  mystery.  Though  there  are  some  obvious  rea- 
sons which  render  Sardanapalus  unfit  for  the 
English  stage,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
splendid  specimen  which  onr  language  affords  of 
that  species  of  tragedy  which  was  the  exclusive 
object  of  Lord  Byron's  admiration.  Cain  is  one 
of  the  productions  which  has  subjected  its  noble 
author  to  the  severest  denunciations,  00  account 
of  the  crime  of  impiety  alleged  against  it;  it 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  call  in  question  the 
benevolence  of  Providence.  In  answer  to  the 
loud  and  general  outcry  which  this  production 
occasioned,  Lord  Byron  observed,  in  a  letter  to 
his  publisher,  «  If  '  Cain'  be  blasphemous,  *  Pa- 
radise Lost*  is  blasphemous,  and  thnJPbrds  of 
the  Oxford  gentleman,  '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good/ 
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arc  from  that  very  poem  from  the  month  of 
Satan ;  and  is  there  any  thing  more  in  that  of 
Lucifer  in  the  mystery?  *  Cam  it  nothing  more 
than  a  drama,  not  a  piece  of  argument:  if  Lu- 
cifer and  Cain  speak  a*  the  first  rebel  and  first 
murderer  may  be  supposed  to  apeak,  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  according  to 
their  characters;  and  the  stronger  passions  have 
ever  been  permitted  to  the  drama.  I  have 
avoided  introducing  the  Deity  a*  in  Scripture, 
though  Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either ; 
but  have  adopted  his  angel  as  sent  to  Cain  io- 
stead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feelings 
on  the  subject,  by  falling  short  of  what  all  un- 
inspired men  must  mil  short  in,  viz.  giving  an 
adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
Jehovah.  The  old  mysteries  introduced  him 
liberally  enough,  and  ail  this  I  avoided  in  the 
new  one.* 

An  event  occurred  at  Ravenna  during  his 
lordship's  stay  there,  which  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  him,  and  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  fifth 
Canto  of  Don  Juan.  The  military  commandant 
of  the  place,  who,  though  suspected  of  being  se- 
cretly a  Carbonaro,  was  too  powerful  a  man  to 
be  arrested,  was  assassinated  opposite  to  Lord 
Byron's  palace.  His  lordship  had  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  at  the  usual  hour  of  exercise,  when  his 
horse  started  at  the  report  of  a  gun :  on  looking 
up,  Lord  Byron  perceived  a  man  throw  down  a 
carbine  and  run  away  at  full  speed,  and  another 
man  stretched  upon  the  pavement  a  few  yards 
from  himself;  it  was  the  unhappy  commandant. 
A  crowd  was  soon  collected,  but  no  one  ventured 
to  offer  the  least  assistance.  Lord  Byron  directed 
his  servant  to  lift  np  the  bleeding  body,  and 
carry  it  into  his  palace ;  though  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  that  by  doing  so  he  would  confirm 
the  sospicion,  which  was  already  entertained,  of 
his  belonging  to  the  same  party.  Such  an  appre- 
hension could  have  no  effect  on  Byron's  mind 
when  an  act  of  humanity  was  to  be  performed ; 
he  assisted  in  bearing  the  victim  of  assassination 
into  the  house,  and  putting  him  on  a  bed.  He 
was  already  dead  from  several  wounds :  •  he  ap- 
peared to  have  breathed  his  last  without  a  strug- 
gle,* said  his  lordship,  when  afterwards  recount- 
ing the  affair.  «  I  never  saw  a  countenance  so 
calm.  His  adjutant  followed  the  corpse  into  the 
house;  I  remember  bis  lamentation  over  him:— 
'  Povero  diavolo!  non  aveva  fetta  male,  anche 
ad  un  cane.'  •  The  following  were  the  noble 
writer's  poetical  reflections  (in  Don  Juan)  on  view- 
ing tbe  dead  body : 

— -^ps*-"  I  fprcd  (as  oft  t  C»e<l  ihc  time) 
To  uf^P  cooLd  wrench  aught  out  of  death. 
Which  should  ooo6nn,  or  duke,  or  make  a  faith ; 


Bat  it  was  all  a  mystery ;— hare  wc  are, 

And  there  wc  go: — but  where?  Five  bits  of  Icasd, 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far. 
And  is  this  blood,  then,  form'd  hat  to  be  shed  • 

Can  every  eleaneaf  oar  elements  aaarl 
And  air,  earth,  water,  fire,«-Uv«,  and  wc  dead  ? 

We  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things? — No  x»oc 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before.* 

That  a  being  of  such  glorious  capabilit 
should  ahsU  Blindly,  and  without  an  atteflept 
throw  the  responsibility  on  a  fictitious  persons 
have  avowed  such  startling  doubts,  was  a  dsuri 
which,  whatever  might  then  have  been  hi*  privi 
opinion,  he  ought  not  to  have  haze* led. 

•  It  is  difficult,*  observes  Captain  Med  win,  « 
judge,  from  the  contradictory  nature  of  hia  wi 
tings,  what  the  religions  opinions  of  Lord  Byr 
really  were.  From  the  conversations  1  held  wi 
him,  on  the  whole,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that 
he  were  occasionally  sceptical,  and  thought  it, 
he  says  in  Don  Juan, 


-«  A  pleasant  voyage,  perhaps,  to  float 


Like  Pyrrho,  in  a  sea  of  speculation,* 

yet  his  wavering  never  amounted  to  a  diabeli 
in  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity. 

•  Calling  on  him  one  day,*  continues  the  <Ja 
tain,  •  we  found  him,  as  was  sometimes  the  ca* 
silent,  dull,  and  sombre.  At  length  he  sai< 
*  Here  is  a  little  book  somebody  has  sent  n 
about  Christianity,  that  has  made  me  very  ui: 
comfortable;  the  reasoning  seems  to  me  vei 
strong,  the  proofs  are  very  staggering.  1  Joi 
think  you  can  answer  it,  Shelley,  at  least  I  at 
sure  I  can't,  and  what  is  more,  I  dont  wish  it.' 

•  Speaking  of  Gibbon,  Lord  Byron  said :  '  L — 
B — -  thought  the  question  set  at  rest  in  tli 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  but  I  am  not  s 
easily  convinced.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  volitioi 
to  uubelieve.  Who  likes  to  own  that  he  ha 
been  a  fool  all  his  life,  —  to  unlearn  all  that  h 
has  been  taught  in  his  youth,  or  can  think  tha 
some  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived  have  beei 
fools?  I  don't  kuow  why  I  am  considered  ai 
unbeliever.  I  disowned  the  other  -day  that 
was  of  Shelley's  school  in  metaphysics,  tbougl 
1  admired  his  poetry;  not  but  what  he  ha 
changed  his  mode  of  thinking  very  much  siuci 
he  wrote  the  notes  to  ■  Queen  Mab,»  which 
was  accused  of  having  a  hand  in.  1  know,  ho*  • 
ever,  that  I  am  considered  an  infidel.  My  v»ifi 
and  sister,  when  they  joined  parties,  aeut  iw< 
prayer-books.  There  was  a  Mr  Mulock,  wlm 
went  about  the  continent  preaching  orthodox) 
in  politics  and  religiou,  a  writer  of  bad  sonnet*, 
and  a  lecturer  in  worse  prose,— he  tried  to  con- 
vert me  to  some  new  sect  of  christiauity.  lie  "** 
a  great  anti-materialist,  and  abused  Locke.' 

•  On  another  occasion  he  said:   '1  have  ju*t 
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a  Mr  Sheppard,  inclosing 

for  my  welfare  by  his  wife  a  few 

dan  Idas  act  death.     The  letter  states  that  be 

hat  autfn  auafbrfooe  to  lose  this  amiable  wo- 

•Jbtad  teen  me  at  Ramsgate,  many  years 

a^SssnSag  among  the  cliffs;   that  she  had 

with    a  sense  of  my  irreligion 

of  any   worms,    and  had   often 

sntsMsstacly  for  my  conversion,  particularly 

at  aWlat  momesita.     The  prayer  is  beautifully 

I  fib*  devotion  in  women.     She  must 

i  •  aaVmo  creature.     I  pity  the  man 

■io  bat  tost  her!     I  shall  write  to  him  by  re- 

vi  si  aw  caastiee,  to  condole  with  him,  and 

ml  baa  that  Mrs  S.  need  not  have  entertained 

aw  eaassn   for  my  spiritual  affairs,  for  that 

v  asms  •  store  a/  a  christian  than  I  am,  whatever 

hare  led  her  and  others  to 


*e  bare  given  the  above  extracts  from  a  sense 

i  price  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Byron ;  they  are 
and   consolatory  evidences   that  his 
air  from  being  sheathed  in  unassailable 

nodosa,  and,  as  such,  ought  not  to  be  omitted 

4  t  preface  to  his  Works, 
h  the  antsnnn  of  1811,  the  noble  bard  re- 
used to  Pisa,  in  Tuscany.  He  took  np  his  re* 
n.imre  there  in  the  Lan  franco  i  palace,  and  en- 
iced  in  an  intrigue  with  the  beautiful  Goiccioli, 
v^toftst  count  of  that  name,  which  connex- 

%  with  more  than  his  usual  constancy,  he 
pint  aired  for  nearly  three  years,  during  which 

rriod  me  eoimtesa  was  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, oa  an  application  from  the  latter  to  the 
FSop. 

the  feBowing  is  a  sketch  of  this  «  fair  en- 
^kaotrew,*  as  taken  at  the  time  the  liaison  was 
frvrmrd  fcetwwu  her  and  Byron.  •  The  countess 
n  twenty-three  years  of  age,  though  she  appears 
na  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Unlike 
a«wt  of  the  Italian  women,  her  complexion  is 
MkAUlt  fur.  Her  eyes,  large,  dark,  and  lan- 
j-utfhiag,  are  shaded  by  the  longest  eye-lashes 
■a  the  warfcl,  and  her  hair,  which  is  nngatbereil 
m  her  heait,  plays  over  her  falling  shoulders  in 
of  natural  ringlets  of  the  darkest 
Her  figure  is,  perhaps,  too  much  em- 
boapaiai  for  her  height ;  bnt  her  bust  is  perfect. 
Brr  fejtaiea  want  little  of  possessing  a  Grecian 
Tfularity  of  outline;  and  she  has  the  most  beao- 
<jfsl  ssaath  and  teeth  imaginable.     It  is  impos- 

^•le  to  sr  without  admiring— to  hear  the  Guic- 
*>»H  apeak  withoot  being  fascinated.  Her  ama- 
fcrliiy  and  gentleness  show  themselves  in  every 

■famatioa  of  her  voice,  which,  and  the  music  of 
•wr  perfect  Italian,  give  a  peculiar  charm  to 
*<t>  tfcrag  she  otters.  Grace  and  elegance  seem 
<->s**rtcieBt  parts  of  her  nature.  Notwithstanding 


that  she  adores  Lord  Byron,  it  is  evident  that 
the  exile  and  poverty  of  her  aged  father  some- 
times affect  her  spirits,  and  throw  a  shade  of 
melancholy  on  her  coon  ten  an  ce,  which  adds  to 
the  deep  interest  this  lovely  woman  creates.  Her 
conversation  is  lively  without  being  learned ;  she 
has  read  all  the  best  authors  of  her  own  and  the 
French  language.  She  often  conceals  what  she 
knows,  from  the  fear  of  being  thought  to  know 
too  much,  possibly  from  being  aware  that  Lord 
Byron  was  not  fond  of  blues.  He  is  certainly 
very  much  attached  to  her,  without  being  ac- 
tually in  love.  His  description  of  the  Georgioni 
in  the  Manfrini  jialace  at  Venice  is  meant  for  the 
countess.  The  beautiful  sonnet  prefixed  to  the 
*  Prophecy  of  Dante'  was  addressed  to  her.  • 

The  annexed  lines,  written  by  Byron  when  he 
was  about  to  quit  Venice  to  join  the  countess  at 
Ravenna,  will  show  the  state  of  his  feelings  at 
that  time. 

«  River  »  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls 
Where  dwell*  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 

Walks  by  the  brink,  and  there  perchance  reads 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me: 

•  What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  he 

A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  1  now  betray  to  thee. 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed? 

•  What  do  I  say—*  mirror  of  my  heart? 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong  ? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art; 
And  such  as  thou  art,  were  my  passions  long. 

«Thne  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them,  not  for  ever; 

Thou  overflow' st  thy  bonks,  and  not  for  aye : 
Thy  bosom  overboils,  congenial  river! 

Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away — 

«Bttt  left  long  wrecks  behind  them,  and  again 
Borne  on  onr  old  unchanged  career,  we  move; 

Thou  tendest  wildly  onward  to  the  main, 
And  I  to  loving  ooe  1  should  not  love. 

a  The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls,  and  murmur  at  her  feet; 

Her  eyes  will  look  00  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharni'd  by  summer's  heat. 

■  She  will  look  on  thee;  I  have  look'd  on  tbee 
Full  of  that  thought,  and  from  that  moment  ne'er 

Thy  waters  could  I  dream  of,  name,  or  see, 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her. 

«  Her  bright  eves  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream ; 

Tea,  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now: 
Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream, 

That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow. 

■  The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  ? 

Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  tby  shore ; 
I  near  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

»  The  Po. 
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«  Bat  that  which  keepeth  m  apart  is  not 
Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth, 

But  the  distraction  of  a  various  tot, 
As  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

«  A  stranger  loves  a  lady  of  the  land, 

Boru  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  bis  blood 

Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fann'd 

By  the  bleak  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

«  My  blood  is  oil  meridian ;  were  it  not, 
I  had  not  left  my  clime ; — 1  shall  not  be, 

In  spite  of  tortures  ne>r  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love,  at  least  of  thee. 

«T  is  vain  to  struggle — let  mc  perish  young — 
Live  at  I  lived,  and  love  as  1  have  loved : 

To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  spina/, 
And  then  at  least  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved.* 

It  it  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  unvaried 
life  than  Lord  Byron  led  at  this  period  in  the 
society  of  a  few  select  frieuds.  Billiards,  conver- 
sation, or  reading,  filled  up  the  intervals  till  it 
was  time  to  take  the  evening  drive,  ride,  and 
pistol -practice. 

He  dined  at  half  an  hour  after  sun-set,  then 
drove  to  Count  Gamba's,  the  Countess  Guic- 
cioli's  father,  passed  several  hours  in  her  society, 
returned  to  his  palace,  and  cither  read  or  wrote 
till  two  or  three  in  the  morning;  occasionally 
drinking  spirits  diluted  with  water  as  a  medicine, 
from  a  dread  of  a  nephritic  complaint,  to  which 
he  was,  or  fancied  himself,  subject. 

While  Lord  Byron  resided  at  Pisa,  a  serious 
affray  occurred,  in  which  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned. Taking  his  usual  ride,  with  some  friends, 
one  of  them  was  violently  jostled  by  a  Serjeant- 
major  of  hussars,  who  dashed,  at  full  speed, 
through  the  midst  of  the  party.  They  pursued 
and  overtook  him  near  the  Piaggia  gate;  but 
their  remonstrances  were  answered  only  by  abuse 
and  menace,  and  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
guard  at  the  gate,  to  arrest  them.  This  occasioned 
a  severe  scuffle,  in  which  several  of  Lord  Byron's 
party  were  wounded,  as  was  also  the  hussar.  The 
consequence  was,  that  all  Lord  Byron's  servants 
(who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  had 
shown  great  ardour  in  his  defence),  were  banished 
from  Pisa;  and  with  them  the  Counts  Gamba, 
father  and  son.  Lord  Byron  was  himself  advised 
to  leave  it ;  and  as  the  countess  accompanied  her 
father,  he  soon  after  joined  them  at  Leghorn, 
and  passed  six  weeks  at  Monte  Nero.  His  return 
to  Pisa  was  occasioned  by  a  new  persecution  of 
the  Counts  Gamba.  An  order  was  issued  for 
them  to  leave  the  Tuscan  states  in  four  days; 
and  after  their  embarkation  for  Genoa,  the 
countess  and  Lord  Byron  opeuly  lived  together, 
at  the  Lanfranchi  palace. 

It  was  at  Pisa  that  Byron  wrote  ■  Werner,"  a 
tragedy;  the  •  Deformed  Transformed, ■  and  con- 


tinued his  -Dou  Juan*  to  the  end  of  the  sixteen! 
canto.  We  venture  to  introduce  here  the  follow 
ing  critical  summary  of  this  wonderful  product  io 
of  genius : — 

The  poem  of  Don  Juan  has  all  sorts  of  faultj 
many  of  which  cannot  be  defended,  and  some  c 
which  are  disgusting;  but  it  has,  also,  almos 
every  sort  of  poetical  merit :  there  are  in  it  sotxt 
of  the  finest  passages  Lord  Byron  ever  wrote 
there  is  amazing  knowledge  of  human  nature  ii 
it;  there  is  exquisite  humour;  there  is  freedom 
and  bound,  and  vigour  of  narrative  imagery,  sen 
ument,and  style,  which  are  admirable;  there  is  j 
vast  fertility  of  deep,  extensive,  and  origin* 
thought;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  the  pro 
fusion  of  a  prompt  and  most  richly-stored  me- 
mory. The  invention  is  lively  and  poetical ;  tb< 
descriptions  are  brilliant  and  glowing,  yet  no  I 
over- wrought,  but  fresh  from  nature,  and  faithful 
to  her  colours;  and  the  prevalent  character  oi 
the  whole  (bating  too  many  dark  spots),  not  dis- 
piriting, though  gloomy;  not  misanthropic,  though 
bitter;  and  not  repulsive  to  the  visions  of  |x>eta- 
cal  enthusiasm,  though  iudignant  and  resentful. 

Lord  Byron's  acquaintance  with  Leigh  Hunt, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Exaniiuer,  originated  in  bis 
grateful  feeling  for  the  manner  fh  which  Mr  Hunt 
stood  forward  in  his  justification,  at  a  time  when 
the  curreut  of  public  opioiou  ran  strongly  against 
him.  This  feeling  induced  him  to  invite  Mrlluut 
to  the  Lanfranchi  palace,  where  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments were  fitted  up  for  him.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  spriug  of  1 8a a,  a  periodical  publication  was 
projected,  under  the  title  of  -The  Liberal,*  of 
which  Hunt  was  to  be  the  editor,  and  to  which 
Lord  Byron,  and  Percy  Shelley  (who  had  been  re- 
siding for  some  time  on  terms  of  great  i  ittimacy  wit  h 
his  lordship)  were  to  contribute.  Three  number* 
of  the  «  Liberal »  were  published  in  London, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  fate  of 
Mr  Shelley  (who  perished  in  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat),  and  of  other  discou- 
raging circumstances,  it  was  discontinued. 

Byron  attended  the  funeral  of  his  poet-friend, 
the  following  description  of  which,  by  a  person 
who  was  present,  is  not  without  interest!— 

•  i8th  August,  1 8a a. — On  the  occasion  of 
Shelley's  melancholy  fate,  I  revisited  Pisa,  and 
on  the  day  of  my  arrival  learnt  that  Lond  Byrosi 
was  gone  to  the  sea-sbore,  to  assist  in  f«rformin|* 
the  last  offices  to  his  friend.  We  came  to  a  spot 
marked  by  an  old  and  withered  trunk  of  a  lir- 
tree,  and  near  it,  on  the  beach,  stood  a  solitary 
hut  covered  with  reeds.  The  situatiou  wis  wrll 
calculated  for  a  poet's  grave.  A  few  weeks  lx»fore 
1  bad  ridden  with  hi  maud  Lord  Byron  to  this  very 
spot,  which  I  afterwards  visited  more  than  once. 
In  frout  was  a  magnificent  extent  of  the  bloc  and 
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»ah  Hdaomiemn,    with    the     islet  of  Elba 

&*«■*,- Lord  Byron's  yacht    at  anchor  in 

'm6(  a  fa  other   side    an  almost  bound- 

.letasKfundy  wilderness^  uncultivated  and 

cahrMhere  and   fare  interspersed  in  tufts 

wnhwood  curved   hy    the   sea-breeze,  and 

fsahthe  barren  and  dry  nature  of  the  soil 

sitaiipew.      At  ecroal    distances  along  the 

•swsad  Ugh  square  towers,    for  the  doable 

|*p*  of  guarding   the    coast   from  smuggling, 

sdofettiag  the   quarantine   laws.     This  view 

•akndttby  so  immense  extent  of  the  Italian 

l^s,  ifekh  are    here     particularly    picturesque 

tea  vex  volcanic    and    manifold,  appearances, 

■d  nia  being  composed  of  white  marble,  give 

fer  aassits  the   appearance   of   snow.     As  a 

**rfrana  to  this  picture  appeared  as  extraor- 

hor*  i  ersap.      lx»rd    Byron    and  Trelawney 

<m  sen  itanAiug  over  the  burning  pile,  with 

us*  «f  fa  soldier*  of    the    guard ;  and  Leigh 

Sat,  whet*  heelings  and  nerves  could  not  carry 

fea  unuaejb  the  scene  of  horror,  lying  back  in 

V  carriage,— the  four  post-horses  ready  to  drop 

v»  fa  intensity  of   the  noon-day  sun.     The 

of  all  around  vras  yet  more  felt  by  the 

ream  of  a  solitary  curlew,  which,  per- 

,  saps  attracted  by  the  body,  wheeled  in  such  nar- 

cecies  round  the  pile,  that  it  might  have 

with  the  hand,  and  was  so  fearless 

it  could  not  he  driven  away.     Looking  tit 

ssrpse,  tard  Byron  said :  — «  Why,  that  old 

handkerchief  retains  its  form  better 

that  human  body!*     Scarcely  was  the  ce- 

concluded,  when  Lord  Byron,   agitated 

the  spectacle  he  had  witnessed,  tried  to  dis- 

mmm  degree  the  impression  of  it  by  his 

recreation.     He  took  off  his  clothes, 

and  swam  to  the  yacht,   which  was 

ew  miles  distant.     The  heat  of  the  sun 

checked  perspiration  threw  him  into  a  fever 

\  which  he  felt  coming  on  before  he  left  the  water, 

became  more  violent  before  he  reached 

On  his  return  he  immediately  took  a  warm 


ibath. 


the  nest  morning  was  perfectly  reco- 


hn 


between  Byron  and  Southey,  the 
te,  is  as  well  known  as  that  between 
Colley   Gibber.     Their  politics  were 
lly  opposite,  and  the  noble  bard  re- 
bard  of  royalty  as  a  renegado  from 
principles.     It  was  not,  however,  so 
account    of  political  principles  that 
ity    between   Byron  and  Southey   was 
ss.      The  peer,   in  his  satire,  had  handled 
of  the  laureate  •  too  roughly,*  and 
latter  deeply  resented.  Whilst  travelling 
continent,    Southey   observed   Shelley's 
in    the  Album,  at  Mont  Anvert,     with 


«A0toc»  written  after  it,  and  an  idUignant  com- 
ment in  the  same  language  written  under  it ;  also 
the  names  of  some  of  Byron's  other  friends.  The 
laureat,  it  is  said,  copied  the  names  aud  the 
comment,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  reported 
the  whole  circumstances,  and  hesitated  not  to 
conclude  Byron  of  the  same  principles  as  his 
friends.  In  a  poem  he  subsequently  wrote  called 
the  -Vision  of  Judgment,*  he  stigmatized  Lord 
Byron  as  the  father  of  the  -  Satanic  School  of 
Poetry.*  His  lordship,  in  a  note  appended  to 
the  -Two  Foscari,*  retorted  in  a  very  severe 
manner,  and  even  permitted  himself  to  ridicule 
Southey 's  wife,  the  sister  of  Coleridge's  wife,  they 
having  been  at  one  time  « two  milliners  of  Bath.* 
The  laureate  wrote  au  answer  to  this  note  in  the 
Courier  newspaper,  which,  when  Byron  saw  it,  en- 
raged him  so  much  that  he  consulted  with  his 
friends  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  go  to  England 
to  answer  it  personally.  Iu  cooler  moments, 
however,  he  resolved  merely  to  write  his  «  Vision 
of  Judgment,*  which  was  a  parody  on  Southey 's, 
and  appeared  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  «  Li- 
beral,* for  which  Hunt,  the  publisher,  was  pro- 
secuted by  the  *  Constitutional  Association,*  and 
found  guilty. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  he  curious  to  know 
the  rate  at  which  Lord  Byron  was  paid  for  his 
productions,  we  annex  the  following  statement, 
by  Mr  Murray,  the  bookseller,  of  the  sums  given 
by  him  for  the  copy-rights  of  most  of  his  lord- 
ship's works : 

ChildeHaroldI.il 600/. 

m i,575 

IV 2,100 

Giaour   ...'.....  5  2 5 

Bride  of  Abydos 5a5 

Corsair 5a5 

Lara 700 

Siege  of  Corinth 5*5 

Parisina 5?5 

Lament  of  Tasso 3i5 

Manfred       .* 3i5 

Beppo     ........  525 

Don  Juan  I.  II       .     .                .  1,5^5 

III.  IV.  V i,525 

Doge  of  Venice i,o5o 

Sardanapalus,  Cain,  and  Foscari  1 , 1 00 

Mazeppa 5i5 

Prisoner  of  Chillon     .     .     .     .  5  a  5 

Sundries 45o 

Total 1 5,455/- 

As  is  the  case  with  many  men  iu  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, Byron  was  at  times  more  than  ge- 
nerous; and  again,  at  other  tiroes,  what  might 
be  called   mean.     He   once  borrowed  5 00/.  in 
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order  to  give  it  to  the  widow  of  one  who  had 
been  his  friend;  he  frequently  dined  on  five 
ranis,  and  once  gave  his  bills  to  a  lady  to  be 
examined,  because  he  thought  he  was  cheated. 
He  gave  1000/.  for  a  yacht,  which  he  sold  again 
for  3oo/.,  and  refused  to  give  the  sailors  their 
jackets.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that 
generosity  was  natural  to  him,  and  that  his  ava- 
rice, if  it  can  he  so  termed,  was  a  mere  whim  or 
caprice  of  the  moment—  a  role  he  could  not  long 
sustain.  He  once  borrowed  100/.  to  give  to  the 
brother-iu-law  of  Sou  they,  Coleridge;  the  poet, 
when  the  latter  was  iu  distress.  In  his  quarrel 
with  the  laureate  he  was  provoked  to  allude  to 
this  ci  renins  tan  ce,  which  certainly  he  ought  not 
to  have  done. 

Byron  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  and  never  travelled  without  them.  «They 
arc,»  said  he  to  Captain  Medwin  one  day,  •  a 
library  in  themselves,— a  perfect  literary  trea- 
sure. 1  could  read  them  once  a  year  with  new 
pleasure.*  During  that  morning  he  had  been 
reading  one  of  Sir  Walter's  novels,  and  delivered, 
according  to  Medwin,  the  following  criticism. 
■  How  difficult  it  is  to  say  any  thing  new !  Who 
was  that  voluptuary  of  antiquity,  who  offered  a 
reward  for  a  new  pleasure  ?  Perhaps  all  nature 
ami  art  could  not  supply  a  new  idea.* 

The  anxious  and  paternal  tenderness  Lord  By- 
ron felt  for  his  daughter,  is  expressed  with  un- 
equalled beauty  and  pathos  in  the  first  stanza 
of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  ■  What  do 
you  think  of  Ada?*  said  he  to  Medwin,  looking 
earnestly  at  his  daughter's  miniature,  that  hung 
by  the  side  of  his  writing-table.  -They  tell  me 
she  is  like  me  —  but  she  has  her  mother  s  eyes. 
It  is  very  odd  that  my  mother  was  an  only  child ; 
— I  am  an  only  child ;  my  wife  is  an  only  child ; 
and  Ada  is  an  only  child.  It  is  a  singular  coin- 
cidence; that  is  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  it. 
1  can't  Jielp  thinking  it  was  destined  to  be  so; 
and  perhaps  it  is  best.  I  was  once  anxious  for  a 
son ;  but,  after  our  separation,  was  glad  to  have 
had  a  daughter;  for  it  would  have  distressed  mc 
too  much  to  have  taken  him  away  from  Lady 
Byron,  and  I  could  not  have  trusted  her  with  a 
son's  education.  I  have  no  idea  of  boys  being 
brought  up  by  mothers.  1  suffered  too  much 
from  that  myself:  and  then,  wandering  about  the 
world  as  I  do,  I  could  not  take  pi o per  care  of  a 
child;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  left  Allegra, 
poor  little  thing !  at  Ravenna.  She  has  been  a 
great  resource  to  mc,  though  I  am  not  so  fond  of 
her  as  of  Ada :  and  yet  I  mean  to  make  their  for- 
tunes equal— there  will  be  enough  for  them  both. 
I  have  desired  iu  my  will  that  Allegra  shall  not 
marry  an  Englishman.  The  Irish  and  Scotch 
make  better   husbands  than  we    do.     You  will 


think  it  was  an  odd  nncy ;  bat  I  wan  not  in  the 
best  of  humours  with  my  countrymen  at  that 
moment— you  know  the  reason.  I  ain  told  that  Ada 
is  a  little  termagant;  I  hope  not.  1  shall  write 
to  my  sister  to  know  if  this  is  the  case :  |ierhaps 
I  am  wrong  iu  letting  Lady  Byron  have  entireK 
her  own  way  in  her  education.  I  hear  that  my 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  her  presence;  that  a 
green  curtain  is  always  kept  over  my  portrait, 
as  over  something  forbidden;  and  that  she  is  not 
to  know  that  she  has  a  father  till  she  comes  of 
age.  Of  course  she  will  be  taught  to  hate  me; 
she  will  be  brought  up  to  it.  Lady  Byron  is  con- 
scious of  all  this,  and  is  afraid  that  1  shall  some 
day  carry  off  her  daughter  by  stealth  or  force. 
I  might  claim  her  of  the  Chancellor,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  either  one  or  the  other;  but  I 
had  rather  be  unhappy  myself  than  make  her 
mother  so;  probably  I  shall  never  see  her  again." 
Here  he  opened  his  writing-desk,  and  showed  me 
some  hair,  which  he  told  me  was  his  child's. 

Several  years  ago.  Lord  Byron  presented  Iiis 
friend,  Mr  Thomas  Moore,  with  his  >  Memoirs,* 
written  by  himself,  with  an  understanding  that 
they  were  not  to  be  published  until  after  his 
death.  Mr  Moore,  with  the  consent  and  at  the 
desire  of  Lord  Byron,  sold  the  manuscript  to 
Mr  Murray,  the  bookseller,  for  the  sum  of  two 
thonsand  guineas.  The  following  statement  by 
Mr  Moore,  will  however  show  its  fate.  •  Without 
entering  into  the  respective  claims  of  Mr  Murray 
and  myself  to  the  property  in  these  memoirs  (a 
question  which  now  that  they  are  destroyed  can 
lie  but  of  little  moment  to  any  one),  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  believing  the  manuscript  still  to  be 
mine,  I  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Byron's 
sister,  Mrs  Leigh,  with  the  sole  reservation  of  a 
protest  against  its  total  destruction;  at  least, 
without  previous  perusal  and  consultation  among 
the  parties.  The  majority  of  the  persons  present 
disagreed  with  this  opinion,  and  it  was  the  nn/j 
jtoint  upon  which  there  did  exist  any  difference 
between  us.  The  manuscript  was  accordingly 
torn  and  burnt  before  our  eyes,  and  I  immediately 
paid  to  Mr  Murray,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentle- 
men assembled,  two  thousand  guineas,  with  in- 
terest, etc.,  being  the  amount  of  what  I  owed  him 
upon  the  security  of  my  bond,  and  for  which  I 
now  stand  indebted  to  my  publishers,  Messrs 
Longman  and  Co. 

•  Since  then,  the  family  of  Lord  Byron  have, 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  themselves, 
proposed  an  arrangement,  by  which  the  sum  thu* 
paid  to  Mr  Murray  might  lie  reimbursed  me;  but 
from  feelings  and  considerations,  which  it  in  un- 
necessary here  to  explain,  I  have  respectfully, 
but  peremptorily,  declined  their  offer.* 

One  evening,  after  a  dinner  party  at  the  La»- 
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lordship  wrote  the  following 


fflfrptfcx 

f*WJ 

Lea 


far  I  •ever  before 
gladdens  my  heart  to  in  core : 
woold  ooC  ?  since,  through  life's  varied 


ao  deception  is  found. 


I  *f  ar»  jwe*,  id  its  tern,  all  tbal  life  can  supply ; 
,!i»^i«  the  beaans  of  a  dark  rolling  ere; 
|  'to^    aha  baa  not?  be*  what  tongue  will  declare 
laeaaawt  rusted  wiaile  passion  was  there? 


•  la  iar  4m  of  aar  fowtk,  when  the  heart's  in  its  spring, 
-*«  ana*,  chat  aJErctioo  cam  never  take  wing, 

.  W  fa  ah    mho  baa  not  ?  but  what  tongue  will  avow 
~m:  Snoot,  tasy  wine,  arc  ao  faithful  as  thou? 

•  It*  an*  af  a  ssasaress  some  boy  may  estrange, 
*uain$  fktfts  with   the  son-beam,  fboo  never  canst 


not?  bat  on   earth  what 


like 


*T» 


rival 


with  our  year*. 

that  love  caa  bestow, 
to  our  idol  below, 
'  *s  not  ?  tbon  hast  no  snch  alloy, 
that  enjoy  fkee,  the  more  they  enjoy. 

■  rs*a  tar  season  of  Tooth  and  its  jollities  past, 
f  •  -tatr  wefirts  the  goblet  at  last, 
T--i  •*  iad — who  does  not*  io  the  now  of  the  soul, 
~*  tank  as  af  ytane,  as  con&oed  to  the  howl. 

weheaof 

s 


2-ar.n 


opened  on  earth, 
nrerHiith, 
'  hnt  the  goblet  we  kiss, 
for  Hope,  who  are  certain  of  bliss. 

last  bfr  as  the  grape!  and  when  snmwT  is  flown, 
"'-<  «nr  el  an  aectar  shall  gladden  my  own. 
» '  *s*t  cjc — who  does  not?  may  oar  sins  be  forgiven! 
aA  Brie  dnsl  never  be  idle  in  heaven.* 


Before  we  close  the  details  of  what  may  be 
'^nued  Lord  Byron's  poetical  life— before  we  en- 
ter on  the  painfully  interesting  particulars  con- 
certed *  oh  tiie  last  and  noblest  part  he  per- 
'Irtord  in  his  brilliant  bat  brief  career— we  beg 
-ezir  tx>  introduce  the  following  stunmary  of  bis 
.t^uraeter: — 

There  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  ma- 
ml  ^stidote  in  Lord  Byron's  genius  to  the 
>(Esagc  propensities  to  evil  arising  both  from  his 
»iraraJ  passions  and  temper,  and  the  accidental 
ggpnytioos  circmnstaoces  of  his  life.  In  no 
asn  acre  good  and  evil  mingled  in  such  strange 
lunacy,  and  in  snch  strange  proportions.  His 
,*5«uws  were  extraordinarily  violent  and  fierce; 
ad  hit  temper,  uneasy,  bitter  and  capricious. 
Hi*  pride  was  deep  and  gloomy,  and  his  ambition 
•ieni  and  suBCOutrollable.  All  these  were 
*i*<ti»  such  as  the  fortuitous  position  of  his  in- 
'i&c\f  boyhood,  and  first  manhood,  tended  to 
*£j r*%ai«  by  discouragements,  crosses,  and  mor- 
tzcaiiuo*.  lie  was  directly  and  immediately 
,  roo£  from  a  stock  of  old  nobility,  of  an  historic 
uae,  of  venerable  antiquity.     All  his  alliances, 


including  bis  father,  had  moved  in  high  society. 
But  this  gay  father  died,  improvident  or  reckless 
of  the  future,  and  left  him  to  waste  his  child- 
hood iu  poverty  and  dereliction,  in  the  remote 
town  of  Aberdeen,  among  the  few  maternal  re- 
lations who  yet  would  not  utterly  abandon  his 
mothers  shipwrecked  fortunes.  At  the  age  of 
six  years  he  became  presumptive  heir  to  the  fa- 
mily peerage,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  the  peerage 
devolved  on  him.  He  then  was  sent  to  the  public 
school  of  Harrow;  but  neither  his  persou,  his 
acquired  habits,  his  scholarship,  nor  his  temper, 
fitted  him  for  this  strange  arena.  A  peer,  not 
immediately  issuing  from  the  fashionable  circles, 
and  not  as  rich  as  foolish  boys  suppose  a  peer 
ought  to  be,  must  have  a  wonderful  tact  of  so- 
ciety, and  a  managing,  bending,  intriguing  tem- 
per, to  play  his  part  with  eclat,  or  with  comfort, 
or  even  without  degradation.  All  the  treatment 
which  Lord  Byron  now  received  confirmed  the 
bitterness  of  a  disposition  and  feelings  naturally 
sour,  and  already  augmented  by  c lulling  solitude, 
or  an  uncongenial  sphere  of  society. 

To  a  mind  endowed  with  intense  sensibility 
and  unextinguishable  ambition,  these  circum- 
stances operated  in  cherishing  melancholy,  aud 
even  misanthropy.  They  bred  an  intractability 
to  the  light  humours,  the  heartless  cheerfulness, 
and  all  the  artillery  of  uuthinkuig  emptiness  by 
which  the  energies  of  the  bosom  are  damped  and 
broken.  There  were  implanted  within  him  the 
seeds  of  profound  reflection  and  emotion,  which 
grew  in  him  to  such  strength,  that  the  tameness,  the 
petty  passions,  and  frivolous  desires  of  mankind 
iu  their  ordinary  intercourses  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation,  could  never  long  retain  him  in  their 
chains  without  weariness  and  disgust,  even  when 
tbey  courted,  dandled,  nattered,  and  admired 
him.  He  was  unskilled  in  their  pitiful  ac- 
complishments, and  disdained  the  trifling  aim* 
of  their  vanity,  and  the  tests  of  excellence  by 
which  they  were  actuated,  and  by  which  they 
judged.  He  never,  therefore,  enjoyed  their  blan- 
dishments, and,  ere  long,  broke  like  a  giaut  from 
their  bonds. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  disappointments, 
working  on  a  sombre  temper,  and  the  consequent 
melancholy  and  sensitiveness  aiding,  and  aided 
by,  the  spells  of  the  muse,  were  Lord  Byron's 
preservatives;  at  least,  that  they  produced  re- 
deeming splendours,  and  moments  of  pure  and 
untainted  intellect,  and  exalting  ebullitions  of 
grand  or  tender  sentiment,  or  noble  passion, 
which,  by  fits  at  least,  if  not  always,  adorned 
his  compositions,  and  will  for  ever  electrify  and 
elevate  his  readers. 

Had  Lord  Byron  succeeded  in  the  or  dinar) 
way  to  his  peerage,  accompanied  by  the  usual 
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circumstances  of  prosperity  aud  ease,  —  had  no- 
thing occurred  capable  of  stimulating  to  strong 
personal  exertions,  the  mighty  seeds  within  him 
had  probably  been  worse  thau  neutral— they  had 
worked  to  unqualified  mischief!  In  many  cases 
this  is  not  the  effect  of  prosperity;  but  Lord 
Byron's  qualities  were  of  a  very  peculiar  cast,  as 
well  as  intense  and  unrivalled  in  degree. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  Lord  Byron 
quitted  England,  to  return  to  it  no  more,  he  had 
a  dark,  perilous,  and  appalling  prospect  before 
him.  The  chances  against  the  due  future  use 
of  his  miraculous  and  fearful  gifts  of  genius,  poi- 
soned and  frenzied  as  they  were  by  blighted  hopes 
and  all  the  evil  incidents  which  had  befallen 
him,  were  too  numerous  to  be  calculated  without 
overwhelming  dismay !  Few  persons,  of  a  sen- 
sibility a  little  above  the  common,  would  have 
escaped  the  pit  of  black  and  unmitigated  despon- 
dence! but  Lord  Byron's  elasticity  of  mind  reco- 
vered itself,  and  soon  rose  to  far  higher  concep- 
tions and  performances  than  before.  He  passed 
the  summer  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva ! 
With  what  enthusiasm  he  enjoyed,  and  with 
what  contemplations  he  dwelt  among  its  scenery, 
his  own  poetry  soon  exhibited  to  the  world !  lie 
has  been  censured  for  his  peculiarities,  his  un- 
social life,  and  his  disregard  of  the  habits,  the 
decorums,  and  the  civilities  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  rank  to  which  he  belonged.  He  might  have 
pleaded,  that  the  world  rejected  him,  and  he  the 
world;  but  the  charge  is  idle  in  itself,  admitting 
it  to  have  originated  with  his  own  will.  A  roan 
has  a  right  to  live  in  solitude  if  he  chooses  it ; 
and,  above  all,  he  who  gives  such  fruits  of  his 
solitude ! 

In  the  autumn  of  1813,  Lord  Byron  quitted 
Pisa,  and  went  to  Genoa,  where  he  remained 
throughout  the  winter.  A  letter  written  by  his 
lordship,  while  at  Genoa,  is  singularly  honourable 
to  him\  and  is  the  more  entitled  to  notice,  as  it 
tends  to  diminish  the  credibility  of  an  assertion 
made  since  his  death,  that  he  could  bear  no  rival 
in  fame,  but  instantly  became  animated  with  a 
bitter  jealousy  and  hatred  of  any  person  who 
attracted  the  public  attention  from  himself.  If 
there  he  a  living  being  towards  whom,  according 
to  that  statement,  Lord  Byron  would  have  expe- 
rienced such  a  sentiment,  it  must  be  the  pre- 
sumed author  of  ■  Waverley. »  And  yet,  in  a  letter 
to  Monsieur  Beyle,  dated  May  ao,  i8a3,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  just  and  liberal  expressions  used 
by  Lord  Byron,  in  adverting  to  a  pamphlet 
which  liad  been  recently  published  by  Monsieur 
Beyle. 

«  There  is  one  part  of  your  observations  in  the 
pamphlet  which  1  shall  venture  to  remark  upon : 
—  it  regards  Walter  Scott.     You  say  that  *  his 


character  is  little  worthy  of  enthusiasm/  at  the 
same  time  that  you  mention  his  productions  in 
the  manner  they  deserve.  I  have  known  Walter 
Scott  long  and  well,  and  in  occasional  situations 
which  call  forth  the  real  character,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  his  character  is  worthy  of  admi- 
ration ;  —  that,  of  all  men,  he  is  the  most  open, 
the  most  honourable,  the  most  amiable.  With 
his  politics  I  have  nothing  to  do :  they  differ 
from  mine,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  me  to 
speak  of  them.  But  he  is  perfectly  sincere  in 
them,  and  sincerity  may  be  humble,  but  she  can 
not  be  servile.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  correct 
or  soften  that  passage.  You  may,  perhaps,  attri- 
bute this  ofticiousness  of  mine  to  a  false  affecta- 
tion of  candour,  as  I  happen  to  be  a  writer  also. 
Attribute  it  to  what  motive  you  please,  but  be- 
lieve the  truth.  I  say  that  Walter  Scott  is  as 
nearly  a  thorough  good  man  as  man  can  be,  lie- 
cause  I  know  it  by  experience  to  be  the  case.* 

The  motives  which  ultimately  induced  Ix>rd 
Byron  to  leave  Italy,  and  join  the  Greeks,  strug- 
gling for  emancipation,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
It  was  in  Greece  that  his  high  poetical  faculties 
had  been  first  fully  developed.  Greece,  a  land 
of  the  most  venerable  and  illustrious  history,  of 
peculiarly  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  inhabited 
by  various  races  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque 
manners,  was  to  him  the  land  of  excitement,— 
never-cloying,  never-wearying,  never-changing 
excitement.  It  was  necessarily  the  chosen  and 
favourite  spot  of  a  man  of  powerful  and  original 
intellect,  of  quick  and  sensible  feelings,  of  a  rest- 
less and  untameable  spirit,  of  various  information, 
and  who,  above  all,  was  satiated  with  common 
enjoyments,  aud  disgusted  with  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  formality,  hypocrisy  and  satnenest 
of  daily  life.  Dwelling  upon  that  country,  as  it 
is  clear  from  all  Lord  Byron's  writings  he  did, 
with  the  fondest  solicitude,  and  being,  as  he  was 
well  known  to  be,  an  ardent,  though,  perhaps, 
not  a  very  systematic  lover  of  freedom,  he  could 
be  no  unconcerned  spectator  of  its  recent  revo- 
lution: and  as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  him  that  hi> 
presence  might  be  useful,  he  prepared  to  visit 
once  more  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, also,  that  he  had  become  ambitious  of 
a  name  as  distinguished  for  deeds  as  it  was  al- 
ready by  his  writings.  A  glorious  and  uo>el  ca- 
reer apparently  presented  itself,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  try  the  event. 

IiOrd  Byron  embarked  at  Leghorn,  and  ar- 
rived in  Cepha Ionia  hi  the  early  part  of  Aogu»t, 
1 8a  3,  attended  by  a  suite  of  six  or  seven  friends, 
in  an  English  vessel  (the  Hercules,  Captain  Scott1, 
which  he  had  chartered  for  the  express  puqmscot 
taking  him  to  Greece.  His  lordship  had  never 
seen  any  of  the  volcanic  mountains,  and  for  this 
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iqtiK  the  vessel  deviated    from  its   regular 

■•xx*.  a  order  to  pass  the  island   of  Strom- 

bit  a*  by  off  that    place  a  whole  night,  in 

ibr  s»  of  witnessing  tlie  usual  phenomena, 

bt  *  the  first  time  within  the  memory  of 

c«.  *  lokano  emitted  no  fire.     The  disap- 

p&rfpet  was  obliged  to  proceed,  in  no  good 

taumrviui  the  fabled  forge  of  Vulcan. 

(•w  though  with  a  fair  prospect  of  ultimate 

«■!*.  «as  at  that  time  in  an  unsettled  state. 

feted  caapaigu  had  commenced,  with  several 

Ttat&d distinguished  success — her  arms  were 

-ten  vtarc  victorious,    but  her  councils  were 

Mrafti    Western    Greece  was  in  a  critical 

«?xi»c  and  although  the  heroic  Marco  Botzaris 

•jd  rrthflen  iu  vain,  yet  the  glorious  enterprize 

*  *Wi  he  perished  only  checked,  and  did  not 
-rwi  tbe  advance  of  the  Turks  towards  Ana- 

*i  and  Missolonghi.  This  gallant  chief, 
*itkT  of  the  best  days  of  Greece,  hailed  with 
f^port,  Lord  Byron's  arrival  in  that  country 
:  i  tis  last  act  before  proceeding  to  the)  attack, 
c  ttidk  he  Cell,  was  to  write  a  warm  mvitatton 
•tsj.  lordship  to  come  to  Missolonghi.  In  his 
*r,  which  he  addressed  to  a  friend  at  Misso- 
*^j,  Botzaris  alludes  to  almost  the  first  pro- 
(A^  tf  LonJ  Byron  in  Greece,  which  was  the 
raagmd  provisioning  of  forty  Suliotes,  whom 
« tra  to  join  in  the  defence  of  Missolonghi. 
Werd*  battle,  Lord  Byron  transmitted  bandages 
cd  uedkniet,  of  which  he  had  brought  a  large 
tfve  from  Italy,  and  pecuniary  succour  to  those 
■»  fed  been  wounded.  He  had  already  made 
M">  generous  offer  to  the  government.  He 
•**»  »  i  letter,  •  I  offered  to  advance  a  thou- 
"od  ddtars  a  month,  for  the  succour  of  Misso- 
^{k  rod  tbe  Suliotes  under  Botzaris  (since 
"Ned  ;  hot  the  government  have  answered  me 

*H»gh of  this  island,  that  they  wish  to  confer 

,,Jb  oe  prerioasly,  which  is,  in  fact,  saying 
*•**  wish  me  to  spend  my  money  in  some  other 
aiwina.  1  will  take  care  that  it  u  for  the  public 
'**«'.  otherwise  I  will  not  advance  a  para.  The 
'TP««*»  *ay  they  want  to  ca£le  me,  and  the 
P81*  »n  power  say  the  others  wish  to  seduce  me; 
«.  between  the  two,  1  have  a  difficult  part  to 
I  by:  however  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
'**  fcttiotB,  ante*;  to  reconcile  them,  if  pos- 
•Ue.. 

1-oH  Byron  established  himself  for  some  time 

*  *•  wall  village  of  Metaxata,  in  Cephalonia, 
*J  "feptched  two  friends,  Mr  Trelawney  and 

*  HaniJton  Browne,  with  a  letter  to  the  Greek 
"•''■■eat,  in  order  to  collect  intelligence  as  to 
'ktal  state  of  things.  His  lordships  gene- 
™l?  «•»  almost  daily  exercised  in  his  new 
T-«gWioarhood.  He  provided  for  many  Italian 
^w*  distress,  and  even  indulged  the  people 


of  the  country  in  paying  for  tbe  religious  cere- 
monies which  they  deemed  essential  to  their  suc- 


cess. 


In  the  mean  while,  Lord  Byron's  friends  pro- 
ceeded to  Tripolitza,  and  found  Colocotroni  (the 
enemy  of  Mavrocordato,  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  presidency),  in  great 
power:  his  palace  was  filled  with  armed  men, 
like  the  castle  of  some  ancient  feudal  chief,  and 
a  good  idea  of  his  character  may  be  formed 
from  the  language  he  held.  He  declared  that 
he  had  told  Mavrocordato  that,  unless  he  de- 
sisted from  his  intrigues,  he  would  put  him  on 
an  ass  and  whip  him  out  of  the  Morea,  and  that 
be  had  only  been  withheld  from  doing  so  by  the 
representation  of  his  friends,  who  had  said  that 
it  would  injure  the  cause. 

They  next  proceeded  to  Salamis,  where  the 
congress  was  sitting,  and  Mr  Trelawney  agreed 
to  accompany  Odysseus,  a  brave  mountain  chief, 
into  Negropont.  At  this  time  the  Greeks  were 
preparing  for  many  active  enterprises.  Marco 
Botzaris'  brother,  with  his  Suliotes  and  Mavro- 
cordato, were  to  take  charge  of  Missolonghi, 
which,  at  that  time  (October,  i8a3),  was  in  a 
very  critical  state,  being  blockaded  both  by  land 
and  sea.  «  There  have  been,*  says  Mr  Trelawney, 
■  thirty  battles  fought  and  won  by  the  late  Marco 
Botzaris,  and  his  gallant  tribe  of  Suliotes,  who 
are  shut  up  in  Missolonghi.  If  it  fall,  Athens 
will  he  in  danger,  and  thousands  of  throats  cut. 
A  few  thousand  dollars  would  provide  ships  to 
relieve  it;  a  portion  of  this  sum  is  raised  —  and  I 
would  coin  my  heart  to  save  this  key  of  Greece!* 
A  report  like  this  was  sufficient  to  show  the  point 
where  succour  was  most  needed,  and  Lord  Byron's 
determination  to  relieve  Missolonghi  was  still 
more  decidedly  confirmed  by  a  letter  which  he 
received  from  Mavrocordato. 

Mavrocordato  was  at  this  time  endeavouring 
to  collect  a  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Missolonghi, 
and  Lord  Byron  generously  offered  to  advance 
four  hundred  thousand  piastres  (about  ia,ooo/.) 
to  pay  for  fitting  it  out.  In  a  letter  in  which  he 
announced  this  his  noble  intention,  he  alluded 
to  the  dissensions  in  Greece,  and  stated,  that  if 
these  continued,  all  hope  of  a  loan  in  England, 
or  of  assistance,  or  even  good  wishes  from  abroad, 
would  be  at  an  end. 

•  1  must  frankly  confess,*  he  says  in  his  letter, 
«  that  unless  union  and  order  are  confirmed,  all 
hopes  of  a  loan  will  be  in  vain,  and  all  the  as- 
sistance which  the  Greeks  could  expect  from 
abroad,  an  assistance  which  might  be  neither 
trifling  nor  worthless,  will  be  suspended  or  de- 
stroyed, and,  what  is  worse,  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  an  enemy  to 
Greece,  but  seemed  inclined  to  favour  .her  iu 
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consenting  to  the  establishment  cf  an  independent 
power,  will  be  ]«rsuaded  that  the  Greeks  are  un- 
able to  govern  themselves,  and  will,  perhaps, 
themselves  undertake  to  arrange  your  disorders 
in  such  a  way  as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes  you 
indulge,  and  are  indulged  by  your  friends. 

•  And  allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all,  1  desire 
the  well-being  of  Greece,  and  nothing  else ;  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  secure  it;  but  I  cannot  consent—' 
I  never  will  consent  to  the  English  public,  or 
English  individuals  being  deceived  as  to  the  real 
state  of  Greek  affairs.  The  rest,  gentlemen,  de- 
|iend«  oil  you ;  you  have  fought  gloriously ;  act 
honourably  towards  your  fellow-citizens  and  to- 
wards the  world,  and  then  it  will  no  mora  be 
said,  as  has  been  repeated  for  two  thousand  years 
with  the  Roman  historian,  that  Philopoemen  was 
the  last  of  the  Greciaos.  Let  not  calumny  itself 
(and  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  it  in  so  dif- 
ficult a  struggle)  compare  the  Turkish  Pacha  with 
the  patriot  Greek  in  peace,  after  you  have  exter- 
minated him  in  war.» 

The  dissensions  among  the  Greek  chiefs  evi- 
dently gave  great  pain  to  Lord  Byron,  whose 
sensibility  was  keenly  affected  by  the  slightest 
circumstance  which  he  considered  likely  to  retard 
the  deliverance  of  Greece.  ■  For  my  part,*  he 
observes  in  another  of  his  letters,  •  I  will  stick 
by  the  cause  while  a  plank  remains  which  can 
be  honourably  clung  to;  if  1  quit  it,  it  will  be 
by  the  Greeks*  conduct,  and  not  the  Holy  Allies, 
or  the  holier  Mussulmans.*  In  a  letter  to  his 
banker  at  Cephalonia,  he  says :  •  I  hope  things 
here  will  go  well,  some  time  or  other;  I  wUI 
stick  by  the  cause  as  long  as  a  cause  exists.* 

His  playful  humour  sometimes  broke  out  amidst 
the  deep  anxiety  he  felt  for  the  success  of  the 
Greeks.  He  ridiculed  with  great  pleasantry  some 
of  the  supplies  which  hud  been  sent  out  from 
England  by  the  Greek  committee.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  also,  after  alluding  to  his  having  ad- 
vanced 4»ooo/.,  and  expecting  to  be  called  on  for 
4,ooo/.,  more,  he  says:  •  How  can  I  refuse  if  they 
(the  Greek*)  will  fight,  and  especially  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  in  their  company?  I  therefore 
request  and  require  that  you  should  apprise  my 
trusty  and  trust-worthy  trustee  and  banker,  and 
crown,  and  sheet-auchor,  Douglas  Kinuaird  the 
honourable,  that  be  prepare  all  monies  of  mine, 
including  the  purchase-money  of  Rochdale  manor, 
and  mine  income  for  the  year  A.  I).  i8>4«  to  an- 
swer and  anticipate  any  orders  or  drafts  of  mine, 
for  the  good  cause,  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  1 
Great  Britain,  etc.  etc.  etc.  May  you  live  a  ' 
thousiud  years !  which  is  nine  hundred  and  • 
ninety-nine  longer  than  the  Spanish  Cortes  con- 
stitution.* 

All  being  ready,  two  Ionian  Teasels  were  or- 


dered, and,  embarking  his  horses  and  effects,  Lord 
Byron  sailed  from  Argostoli  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember. At  Zante,  his  lordship  took  a  considerable 
quantity  of  specie  on  board,  and  proceeded  towards 
Missoloughi.   Two  accidents  occurred  in  this  short 
passage.     Count  Gamba,  who  had  accompanied 
his  lordship  from  Leghorn,  had  been  chained 
with  the  vessel  in  which  the  horses  and  part  of 
the  money  were  embarked.  When  off  Chiarenza, 
a  point  which  lies  between  Zante  and  the  place 
of  their  destination,  they  were  surprised  at  day- 
light on  finding  themselves  under  the  bows  of  a 
Turkish  frigate.   Owing,  however,  to  the  activity 
displayed  on  board  Lord  Byron's  vessel,  and  her 
superior  sailing,  the  escaped,  while  the  second 
was  fired  at,  brought  to,  and  carried  into  Patras. 
Count  Gamba  and  his  companions  being  taken 
before  Tnsuff  Pacha,  folly  expected  to  share  the 
fate  of  some  unfortunate  men  whom  that  sangui- 
nary chief  had  sacrificed  the  preceding  year  at 
Previsa,  and  their  fears  would  most  probably 
have  htnu  realised,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pre- 
sence or  mind  displayed  by  the  count,  who,  as- 
suming an  air  of  hauteur  and  indifference,  ac- 
cused the  captain  of  the  frigate  of  a  scandalous 
breach  of  neutrality,  in  firing  at  and  detaining  a 
vessel  under  English  colours,  and  concluded  by  in- 
forming Yusuff,  that  he  might  expect  the  vengeance 
of  the  British  government  in  thus  interrupting  a 
nobleman  who  was  merely  on  bis  travels,  and 
bound    to  Calamos.      The    Turkish    chief,   ou 
recognizing  in  the  master  of  the  vessel  a  per- 
son who  had  saved  bis  life  in  the  Black  Sea  fif- 
teen years  before,  not  only  consented  to  the  ves- 
sel's release,  but  treated  the  whole  of  the  passen- 
gers with  the  utmost  attention,  and  even  urged 
them  to  take  a  day  s  shooting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Owing  to  contrary  winds  Lord  Byron  a  vessel 
was  obliged  to  take  shelter  at  the  Scropes,  a  clus- 
ter of  rocks  within  a  few  miles  of  Misaolonglu. 
While  detained  here,  he  was  in  considerable  dan- 
ger of  being  captured  by  the  Turks. 

Ix»rd  Byron  fas  received  at  Missoloughi  with 
enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy.  No  mark  of 
honour  or  welcome  which  the  Greeks  could  de- 
vise was  omitted.  The  ships  anchored  off  the 
fortress  fired  a  salute  at  he  passed.  Prince  Mav- 
rocordato,  and  all  the  authorities,  with  the 
troops  and  the  population,  met  him  ou  hit  land- 
ing, and  accompanied  him  to  the  house  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him,  amidst  the  shout*  of 
the  multitude  and  the  discharge  of  cannon. 

One  of  the  first  object*  to  which  he  turned  hi* 
attention  was  to  mitif;;«te  the  ferocity  with  which 
the  war  had  been  carried  on.  The  very  day  ol 
his  lordship's  arrival  was  signalised  by  hit  rvv 
cuing  a  Turk,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hautU  ol 
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*s*  £mfc  sailors.     Tbe  individual  thus  saved, 

3^b|  Wxa  clothed  by   his  orders,   was  kept  in 

dx  ham  snlil  an  opportunity  occurred  of  send- 

ag  Lis  »  ratraa.     Nor   had  his  lordship  been 

Yfcf^tliaoUinghi,  before  an  opportunity  pre- 

sJi  br  showing  his  sense  of  Yusuff  Pacha's 

in  releasing  Count  Gamba.     Hearing 

axv&n  vera  roar    Turkish  prisoners  in  the 

i.vn.  a*  leauested  that  they  might  be  placed  in 

bs  Urn.    This  being  immediately  granted,  he 

«r  dam  to  Patras,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  the 

TeliA  chief,  expressing  his  hope  that  the  pri- 

*aen  ^Mscaforward  taken  on  both  sides  would 

!*  trcata!  with  humanity.     This  act  was  follow- 

•iJiyas^aerequally  praise-worthy,  which  proved 

Lord  Byron  felt  to  give  a  new  turn 

of  warfare  hitherto  pursued.     A 

r  having  captured  a  Turkish  boat, 

there    was  a    number  of  passengers, 

and  children,  they  were  also  placed 

of  Lord  Byron,  at  his  particular  re- 

which  a  vessel   was   iminadiately 

sci,  sad  the  whole  of  them,  to  die  number  of 

•**V-faur,  were  sent  to  Previsa,  provided  with 

-w>  tosaisile  for  their  comfort  daring  the  pas- 

^*.    The  Turkish  governor  of  Previsa  thanked  • 

-  *  Ucdftbip,  and  assured  him,    that  he  would 

s*£  cant  equal    attentiou  should  be  in  future 

*3*a  to  the  Greeks  who  might  become  pri- 


'» cfee 


u**her  grand  object  with  Lord  Byron,  and 
■*&  «akh  he  never  ceased  to  forward  with  the 
solicitude,  was  to  reconcile  the 
of  the  native  chiefs,  to  make  them 
friendly  and  confiding  towards  one  another,  and 
»sbausn«e  to  the  orders  of  the  government.  He 
bad  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  carry  this 
j*aot  to  any  great  extent:  much  good  was,  how- 


Lord  Byron  landed  at  Missolooghi  animated 
-ah  ax&tary  ardour,  after  paying  the  fleet, 
•  «m»,  indeed,  had  only  come  out  under  the  ex- 
\«rtttion  of  receiving  its  arrears  from  the  loan 
"luca  he  promised  to  make  to  the  provisional  go- 
rumami,  he  set  about  forming  a  brigade  of  Su- 
•*a-  Five  hundred  of  these,  the  bravest  and 
s**t  readme  of  the  soldiers  of  Greece,  were  taken 
•**>  his  pay  on  the  ist  of  January,  i8a4*  An 
'Wiaiea  againr?  Lepanto  was  proposed,  of  which 
'W  rooMaand  was  given  to  Lord  Byron.  This  ex- 
~fioaa,  however,  had  to  experience  delay  and 
r*i  [  if  ointment  The  Suliotes,  conceiving  that 
"fT  bad  found  a  patron  whose  wealth  was  inex- 
■«TiMr,  and  whose  generosity  was  boundless, 
"termino!  to  make  the  most  of  the  occasion,  and 
o-xeeded  to  the  most  extravagant  demands  on 
'«r  leader  for  arrears,  and  under  other  pre- 
t*ces.    These  mountaineers*  untameable  in  the 


field,  and  unmanageable  in  a  town,  were,  at  this 
moment,  peculiarly  disposed  to  be  obstinate, 
riotous,  and  mercenary.  They  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  preserving  Missolonghi  when  be- 
sieged the  previous  autumn  by  the  Turks ;  had 
been  driven  from  their  abodes;  and  the  whole  of 
their  families  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  town,  de- 
stitute of  either  home  or  sufficient  supplies.  Of 
turbulent  aud  reckless  character,  they  kept  the 
place  in  awe;  and  Mavrocorduto  having,  unlike 
the  other  captains,  no  soldiers  of  his  own,  was 
glad  to  find  a  body  of  valiant  mercenaries,  espe- 
cially if  jiaid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  another; 
aud,  consequently,  was  not  disposed  to  treat  them 
with  harshness.  Within  a  fortnight  after  Lord 
Byron's  arrival,  a  burgher  refusing  to  quarter 
some  Suliotes,  who  rudely  demanded  entrance 
into  his  house,  was  killed,  and  a  riot  ensued,  in 
which  some  lives  were  lost.  Lord  Byron's  impa- 
tient spirit  could  ill  brook  the  delay  of  a  favou- 
rite scheme,  but  he  saw,  with  the  utmost  cha- 
grin, that  the  state  of  his  troops  was  such  as  to 
render  any  attempt  to  lead  them  out  at  that  time 
impracticable. 

The  project  of  proceeding  against  Lepanto  be- 
ing  thus  suspended,  at  a  moment  when  Lord 
Byron's  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height,  aud  when 
he  had  fully  calculated  on  striking  a  blow  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the 
Greek   cause,    the   unlooked-for  disappoiutment 
preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  produced  a  degree  of 
irritability  which,  if  it  was  not  the  sole  cause, 
contributed  greatly  to  a  severe  fit  of  epilepsy, 
with  which  he  was  attacked  on  the  1 5  th  of  Feb- 
ruary.     His  lordship  was  sitting  in  the  apart- 
ment of  Colonel  Stanhope,  talking  in  a  jocular 
manner  with  Mr  Parry,  the   engineer,   when  it 
was  observed,  from  occasional  and  rapid  changes 
iu  his  countenance,  that  he  was  suffering  under 
some  strong  emotion.  On  a  sudden  he  complained 
of  a  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs,  and  rose,  but 
finding  himself  unable  to  walk,  he  cried  out  for 
assistance.     He  then  fell  into  a  state  of  nervous 
and  couvulsive  agitation,   aud  was  placed  on  a 
bed.     For  some  minutes  his  countenance   was 
much  distorted.     He  however  quickly  recovered 
his  senses,  his  speech  returned,  and  he  soon  ap- 
peared perfectly  well,   although  enfeebled  and 
exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle.  During 
the  fit,  he  behaved  with  his  usual  extraordinary 
firmness,  and  his  efforts  in  contending  with,  and 
attempting  to  master,  the  disease,  are  described 
as  gigantic.     In  the  course  of  the  month,  the  at- 
tack was  repeated  four  times ;  the  violence  of  the 
disorder,  at  length,  yielded  to  the  remedies  which 
his  physicians  advised,  such  as  bleeding,  cold 
bathing,  perfect  relaxation  of  mind,  etc.,  and  he  , 
gradually  recovered.  An  accident,  however,  hap- 
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pcned  a  few  days  after  his  first  illness,  which  was 
ill  calculated  to  aid  the  efforts  of  his  medical  ad- 
visers.    A  Suliote  accompanied  by  another  man, 
and  the  late  Marco  Botzaris'  little  boy,  walked 
into  the  Seraglio,  a  place  which,   before  Lord 
Byron's  arrival,  had  been  used  as  a  sort  of  for- 
tress and  barrack  for  the  Suliotes,    and  out  of 
which  they  were  ejected  with  great  difficulty  for 
the  reception  of  the  committee-stores,  and  for  the 
occupation  of  the  engineers,  who  required  it  for 
a  laboratory.    The  sentinel  on  guard  ordered  the 
Suliote  to  retire,  which  being  a  species  of  motion 
to  which  Suliotes  are  not  accustomed,   the  man 
carelessly  advanced ;  upon  which  the  serjeant  of 
the  guard  (a  German)  demanded  his  business,  and 
receiving   no   satisfactory  answer,    pushed  him 
back.     These  wild  warriors,  who  will  dream  for 
years  of  a  blow  if  revenge  is  out  of  their  power, 
are  not  slow  to  resent  even  a  push.     The  Suliote 
struck  again,    the   serjeant  and  he  closed  and 
struggled,  when  the  Suliote  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  belt ;    the  serjeant  wrenched  it  out  of  his 
hand,  and  blew  the  powder  out  of  the  pan.     At 
this  moment  Captain  Sass,  a  Swede,  seeing  the 
fray,  came  up,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  taken 
to  the  guard-room.     The  Suliote  was  then  dis- 
posed to  depart,  and  would  have  done  so  if  the 
serjeant  would  have  permitted  him.     Unfortu- 
nately,  Captain  Sass  did  not  confine  himself  to 
merely  giving  the  order  for  his  arrest;  for  when 
the  Suliote  struggled  to  get  away,  Captain  Sass 
drew  his  sword  and  struck  him  with  the  flat  part 
of  it;  whereupon  the  enraged  Greek  flew  upon 
him,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  the  sabre  in 
the  other,   and  at  the  same  moment  nearly  cut 
off  the  Captain's  right  arm,  and  shot  him  through 
the  head.     Captain  Sass,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  mild  and  courageous  character,  expired  in  a 
few  minutes.     The  Suliote  also  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tinguished bravery.     This  was  a  serious  affair, 
aud  great  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  it 
would  uot  end  here.     The  Suliotes  refused  to  sur- 
render the  man  to  justice,  alleging  that  he  had 
been  struck,  which,  in  Suliote  law,  justifies  all 
the  consequences  which  may  follow. 

In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after  Lord  By- 
ron's first  attack,  to  a  friend  inZante,  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  rapidly  recovering.  « 1  am  a  good  deal 
better,*  he  observe*,  *  though  of  course  weakly. 
The  leeches  took  too  much  blood  from  my  tem- 
ples the  day  after,  and  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  stopping  it ;  but  1  have  been  up  daily,  and  out 
in  boats  or  on  horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken 
a  warm  bath,  and  live  as  temperately  as  well  can 
be,  without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  without 
any  animal  food.  •  After  adverting  to  some  other 
subjects,  the  letter  thus  concludes :  •  Matters  are 
here  a  little  embroiled  with  the  Suliotes,  foreign- 


ers, etc.;  but  I  still  hope  better  things,  and  i 
stand  by  the  cause  as  long  as  my  health  and 
enmstances  will  permit  me  to  be  supposed  use  ft 
Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron's  improvenien( 
health,  his  friends  felt,  from  the  first,  that 
ought  hflfl^r.a  change  of  air.  Missolonjjln  j 
flat,  marshy,  ami  pestilential  place,  and,  exci 
for  purposes  of  utility,  never  would  have  1m 
selected  for  his  residence.  A  gentleman  ofZa\ 
wrote  to  him  early  in  March,  to  induce  him 
return  to  that  island  for  a  time.  To  his  letteri 
following  auswer  was  received  :  — 

•  I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of  yo 
country-house,  as  for  all  other  kindness,  in  a 
my  health  should  require  my  removal ;  but 
cannot  quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  c 
being  of  (even  supposed)  utility.  There  is  a  sta 
worth  millions  such  as  1  am,  and  while  1  a 
stand  at  all,  1  must  stand  by  the  cause.  Win 
I  say  this,  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and  d; 
sensions,  and  defects  of  the  Greeks  themseive 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  them  by  all  rv 
son  able  people.* 

It  may  be  well  imagined,  after  so  severe  a  I 
of  illness,  and  that  in  a  great  measure  brought  c 
by  the  conduct  of  the  troops  he  had  taken  in  I 
his  pay,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  generosif 
that  Lord  Byron  was  in  no  humour  to  pursue  hi 
scheme  against  Lepanto,  even  supposing  that  U 
state  of  health  had  been  such  as  to  bear  the  ft 
tigue  of  a  campaign  in  Greece.  The  Suliote* 
however,  showed  some  signs  of  repentance,  an 
offered  to  place  themselves  at  his  lordship's  <1  ia 
posah  But  still  they  had  an  objection  to  the  nd 
ture  of  the  service :  ■  they  would  not  fight  agairiH 
stone  walls!*  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  rx 
pedition  to  Lepanto  was  no  longer  thought  of. 

In  conformity  with  our  plan,  we  here  add  a  se 
lection  of  anecdotes,  etc.  connected  with  Lor< 
Byron's  residence  at  Missolonghi.  They  an 
principally  taken  from  Capt.  Parry's  «  Last  Day 
of  Lord  Byron;*  a  work  which  seems  to  us,  frou 
its  plain  and  unvarnished  style,  to  bear  the  stamj 
aud  impress  of  truth.  * 

In  speaking  of  the  Greek  Committee  one  day 
his  lordship  said — •  I  conceive  that  I  have  beet 
already  grossly  ill-treated  by  the  committee,  hi 
Jtaly,  Mr  Blaquiere,  their  agent,  informed  nH 
that  every  requisite  supply  would  be  forwaultf«| 
with  all  dispatch.  I  was  disposed  to  come  i<i 
Greece,  but  I  hastened  my  departure  in  r  on  se- 
quence of  earnest  solicitations.  No  time  wa<  til 
be  lost,  I  was  told,  and  Mr  Rlaquiere,  instead  n( 
waiting  on  me  ac  his  return  from  Greece,  lift  i 
paltry  note,  which  gave  me  no  information  what- 
ever. If  I  ever  meet  with  him,  I  shall  not  fail  to 
mentiou  my  surprise  at  his  conduct;  hut  it  ha* 
been  all  of  a  piece.     I  wish  the  acting  committee 
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Wblisaeof  the  trouble  which  has  fallen  «n 
v  unit  arrival  here;  they  would  have  been 
ns?  fOBft  in  their  proceedings,  and  would 
Vdf  im  better  what  the  conn  try  stood  in 
wnl  i  Tkey  would  not  have  delayed  the  snp- 
fie  t  at.  aor  have  sent  out  German  officers, 
pwr  Mbn,  to  starve  at  Missolonghi,  but  for  ray 
a*sb.  I  tm  a  plain  man,  and  cannot  com- 
pter n?  we  of  printing-presses  to  a  people 
»k  4  i?{  r«d.    Here  the  committee  have  sent 
cf-aoicaps,  I  suppose,  that  I  may  teach  the 
'iqaenuiatm  geography.   Here  are  bugle- 
W  vdfoit  bogle-men,  and  it  is  a  chance  if 
»  as  fad  toy  body  in  Greece  to  blow  them. 
'*}«*« m  to  a  people  who  want  guns:  they 
^  ta  i  word,  and  the  committee  give  them 
^  few  of  a  printing-press.     Heavens !    one 
t-M  ttub  the  committee  meant  to  inculcate 
•»  aad  sabaiission,  and  to  condemn  resist- 
111   >ne  Materials  for  constructing  fortifica- 
l*&ey  hive  sent,  bat  they  have  chosen  their 
rde » ill,  that  the  work  b  deserted,  and  not 

*  an  bare  they  sent  to  procure  other  la- 
tieei  Their  secretary,  Mr  Bowriug,  was  dts- 
wi  \  believe,  to  claim  tbe  privilege  of  an  ac- 
**»ce  with  me.  He  wrote  me  a  long  letter 
**  tbe  dank  land  of  freedom,  the  birth-place 
'  **  wn,  the  cradle  of  genins,  the  habitation 
4  the  g*U,  the  heaven  of  poets,  and  a  great 
^  neb  Boe  things.  1  was  obliged  to  answer 
"'^  ad  I  scrawled  some  nonsense  in  reply  to 

*  ftnaie;  bat  I  fancy  I  shall  get  no  more 
*l  eptfdes.    When  I  came  to  tbe  conclusion  of 

*  petty  part  of  my  letter,  I  wrote,  *  so  much 
■^bUrte?,  now  for  business.*  I  have  not  since 
ianl  in  tbe  sane  strain  from  Mr  Bo  wring. » 

•  Myfoure.  intentions,*  continued  he,  -as  to 
^^^i  aay  be  explained  in  a  few  words :  I  will 
"°»o  -«e  till  she  is  secure  against  the  Turks, 
Tdlfhebaa  Mien  wider  their  power.  All  my 
'****  tail  be  spent  in  her  service;  bnt,  unless 
^*«  by  some  great  necessity,  I  will  not  touch 
1  fcnfae,  of  the  snm  intended  for  my  sister's 
*Mn».  Whatever  1  can  accomplish  with  my 
"<««,  ad  ny  personal  exertions,  shall  be 
■WaOf  doae.  When  Greece  is  secure  against 
i*nuj  enemies,  I  will  leave  the  Greeks  to  settle 
*"  gMenuoent.  as  they  like.  One  service 
**,  *d  an  eminent  service  it  will  be,  I  think  I 
■*  pcnsrsi  for  them.  Ton,  Parry,  *hall  have 
•footer boat  for  me,  or  I  will  boy  a  vessel; 
VGnebifall  invest  me  with  the  character  of 
**  afassador  or  agent;  1  will  go  to  the 
'"fed  States,  and  procure  that  free  andenlight- 
**■  6fli,w*neot  to  set  the  example  of  recognis- 
*"*  federation  of  Greece  as  an  independent 

Vi-  This  done,  England  must  follow  tbe  ex- 
*fc  «ad  then  the  rate  of  Greece  will  be  per- 


manently fixed,  and  she  will  enter  into  all  her 
rights,  as  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  Christian  Europe.  • 

«  This,-  observes  Captain  Parry,  in  his  plain 
and  manly  manner,  « was  Lord  Byron's  hope, 
and  this  was  to  be  bis  last  project  in  favour  of 
Greece.  Into  it  no  motive  of  personal  anlbition 
entered,  more  than  that  just  and  proper  one,  the 
basis  of  all  virtue,  and  the  distinguished  charac- 
teristic of  an  honourable  mind— the  hope  of  gain- 
ing the  approbation  of  good  men.  As  an  author, 
he  had  already  attained  the  pinnacle  of  popula- 
rity and  of  fame;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  his  no- 
ble ambition.  He  hastened  to  Greece,  with  a  de- 
votion to  liberty,  and  a  zeal  in  favour  of  the 
oppressed,  as  pure  as  ever  shone  in  the  bosom  of 
a  knight  in  the  purest  days  of  chivalry,  to  gain 
the  reputation  of  an  unsullied  warrior,  and  of  a 
disinterested  statesman.  He  was  her  unpaid,  but 
the  blessings  of  all  Greece,  and  the  high  honours 
his  own  countrymen  bestow  on  his  memory, 
bearing  him  in  their  hearts,  prove  that  he  was 
not  her  unrewarded  champion.* 

Lord  Byron's  address  was  the  most  affable  and 
courteous  perhaps  ever  seen ;  his  manners,  when 
in  a  good  humonr,  and  desirous  of  being  well 
with  his  guest,  were  winning,  fascinating  in  the 
extreme,  and  though  bland,  still  spirited,  and 
with  an  air  of  frankness  and  generosity— quali- 
ties in  which  he  was  certainly  not  deficient.  He 
was  open  to  a  fault — a  characteristic  probably 
the  result  of  his  fearlessness  and  independence  of 
the  world;  but  so  open  was  he,  that  his  friends 
were  obliged  to  be  upon  their  gnard  with  him. 
He  was  the  worst  person  in  the  world  to  confide 
a  secret  to ;  and  if  any  charge  against  any  body 
was  mentioned  to  him,  it  was  probably  the  first 
communication  he  made  to  the  person  in  ques- 
tion. He  hated  scandal  and  tittle-tattle— loved 
the  manly  straightforward  course:  be  would 
harbour  no  doubts,  and  never  live  with  another 
with  suspicions  in  his  bosom— out  came  the  ac- 
cusation, and  he  called  upon  the  individual  to 
clear,  or  be  ashamed  of,  himself.  He  detest- 
ed a  lie  —  nothing  enraged  him  so  much  :  he 
was  by  temperament  and  education  excessive- 
ly irritable,  and  a  lie  completely  unchained 
him— his  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He  had 
considerable  tact  in  detecting  untruth;  he  would 
smell  it  out  almost  instinctively ;  he  avoided  the 
timid  driveller,  and  generally  chose  his  com- 
panions among  the  lovers  and  practisers  of  since- 
rity and  candour.  A  man  tells  a  falsehood,  and 
conceals  the  truth,  because  he  is  afraid  that  the 
declaration  of  the  thing  as  it  is  will  hurt  him. 
Lord  Byron  was  above  all  fear  of  this  sort :  he 
flinched  from  telling  no  one  what  he  thought  to 
his  face;  from  his  infancy  he  had  lieen  afraid  of 
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no  one.  Falsehood  is  <not  the  vice  of  the  power- 
ful :  the  Greek  slave  lies,  the  Turkish  tyrant  is 
remarkable  for  his  adherence  to  truth.  The 
anecdote  that  follows,  told  by  Parry,  is  highly 
characteristic:— 

•  When  the  Torkish  fleet  was  lying  off  Cape 
Papa,  blockading  Missolonghi,  1  was  one  day  or- 
dered by  Lord  Byron  to  accompany  htm  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  to  inspect  the  fortifica- 
tions, in  order  to  make  a  report  on  the  state 
they  were  in.  He  and  I  were  in  his  own  punt, 
a  little  boat  which  he  had,  rowed  by  a  boy;  and 
in  a  large  boat,  accompanying  us,  were  Prince 
Mavrocordato  and  his  attendants.  As  I  was 
viewing,  on  one  hand,  the  Turkish  fleet  atten- 
tively, and  reflecting  on  its  powers,  and  our 
means  of  defence ;  and  looking,  on  the  other,  at 
Prince  Mavrocordato  and  his  attendants,  perfect- 
ly unconcerned,  smoking  their  pipes  and  gossip- 
ing as  if  Greece  ware  liberated  and  at  peace,  and 
Missolonghi  in  a  state  of  complete  security,  I 
could  not  help  giving  vent  te  a  feeling  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation.  'What  is  the  matter,'  said 
his  lordship,  appearing  to  be  very  serious, '  what 
makes  you  so  angry,  Parry  ?'  '1  am  not  angry,' 
I  replied,  '  my  lord,  but  somewhat  indignant. 
The  Turks,  if  they  were  not  the  most  stupid 
wretches  breathing,  might  take  the  fort  of  Vasa- 
ladi,  by  means  of  two  pinnaces,  any  night  they 
pleased ;  they  have  only  to  approach  it  with  muf- 
fled oars  ;  they  will  not  be  heard,  1  will  answer 
for  their  not  being  seen;  and  they  may  storm  it 
in  a  few  minutes.  With  eight  gun-boats,  pro- 
perly armed  with  impounders,  they  might  batter 
both  Missolonghi  and  Anatolica  to  the  ground. 
And  there  sits  the  old  gentlewoman,  Prince 
Mavrocordato  and  his  troop,  to  whom  I  applied 
an  epithet  1  will  not  here  repeat,  as  if  they  were 
all  perfectly  safe.  They  know  their  powers  of  de- 
fence are  inadequate,  and  they  have  no  means  of 
improving  them.  If  I  were  in  their  place,  I 
should  be  in  a  fever  at  the  thonght  of  my  own 
incapacity  and  ignorance,  and  I  should  born 
with  impatience  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
those  stupid  Turkish  rascals.  The  Greeks  and 
Turks  are  opponents  worthy,  by  their  imbecility, 
of  each  other.'  I  had  scarcely  explained  myself 
fully,  when  his  lordship  ordered  our  boat  to  lie 
placed  alongside  the  other,  and  actually  related 
our  whole  conversation  to  the  prince.  In  doing 
it,  however,  he  took  on  himself  the  task  of  paci- 
fying both  the  prince  and  roe,  aud  thongh  I  was 
at  first  very  angry,  and  the  prince,  1  believe, 
very  much  annoyed,  he  succeeded.  Mavrocor- 
dato afterwards  showed  no  dissatisfaction  with 
me,  and  I  priied  Lord  Byron's  regard  too  much, 
to  remain   long   displeased  with  a   proceeding 


which  was  only  an  unpleasant  manner  of  reprov- 
ing as  both.* 

•  On  one  occasion  (which  we  before  slightly  al- 
luded to)  he  had  saved  twenty-fonr  Turkish  wo- 
men and  children  from  slavery  and  all  its  ac- 
companying horrors.  I  was  summoned  to  attend 
him  and  receive  his  orders,    that  every  thing 
should  be  done  which  might  contribute  to  their 
comfort.     He  was  seated  on  a  cushion  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  room,  the  women  and  children 
were  stauding  before  him,  with  their  eyes  fixed 
steadily  on  him,  and  on  his  right  hand  was  his 
interpreter,  who  was  extracting  from  the  women 
a  narrative  of  their  sufferings.    One  of  them,  ap- 
parently about  thirty  years  of  age,    possessing 
great   vivacity,   and  whose  manners  and  dress 
though  she  was  then  dirty  and  disfigured,  indi- 
cated that  she  was  superior  in  rank  and  condition 
to   her  companions,   was  spokeswoman  for  the 
whole.    I  admired  the  good  order  the  others  pre- 
served, never  interfering  with  the  explanation  or 
interrupting  the  single  speaker.     I  also  admired 
the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  interpreter  ex- 
plained every  thing  they  said,  so  as  to  make  it 
almost  appear  that  there  was  but  one  speaker. — 
After  a  short  time,  it  was  evident  that  what  l^ord 
Byron  was    hearing   affected   his  feelings— his 
countenance  changed,  his  colour  went  and  came, 
and  I  thought  he  was  ready  to  weep.   But  he  had 
on  all  occasions  a  ready  and  peculiar  knack   in 
turning  conversation   from  any  disagreeable  or 
unpleasant  subject;  and  he  had  recourse  to  this 
expedient.     He  rose  up  suddenly,  and  turning 
round  on  his  heel,  as  was  his  wont,  he  said  some- 
thing quickly  to  his  interpreter,  who  immediate- 
ly repeated  it  to  the  women.     All  eyes  were  in- 
stantly fixed  on  me,   and  one  of  the  partv,    a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  spoke  very  warmly. 
Lord  Byron  seemed  satisfied,  and  said  they  mighti 
retire.     The  women  all  slipped  off  their  shoes  in 
an  instant,  and  going  up  to  his  lordship,  each  in 
succession,  accompanied  by  their  children,  ki&tetl 
his  hand  fervently,  invoked,  in  the  Turkish  man- 
ner, a  blessing  both  on  his  head  and  heart,  atitl 
then  quitted  the  room.     This  was  too  much  for 
Lord  Byron,  and  he  turned  his  face  away  to  con- 
ceal his  <  motion. - 

«  One  of  tard  Byron's  household  had  several 
times  involved  himself  and  his  master  in  per- 
plexity and  trouble,  by  his  unrestrained  attach- 
ment to  women.  In  Greece  this  bad  l*eu  very 
annoying,  and  induced  Lord  Byron  to  think  of  o 
means  of  curing  i t  A  young  Sul iote  of  the  gna  r«  1, 
was  accordingly  dressed  up  like  a  woman,  and 
instructed  to  place  himself  in  the  way  of  iImi 
amorous  swain.  The  bait  took,  mod  after  souiti 
communication,    had  rather  by   signs  than  l»v 
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«onk,{  for  die  pair  did  not  understand  each 
other's  language,   the  sham  lady  was  carefully 

judaetcd  by  the  gallant  to  one  of  Lord  Byron's 
ipartments.  Here  the  couple  were  surprised  by 
•m  ranged  Soliote,  a  husbaud  provided  for  the 

icastoo.  accompanied  by  half  a  doten  of  his 
rumradea,  whose  presence  and  threats  terrified 
the  poor  lacquey  almost  out  of  his  senses.  The 
ubite  of  coarse  brought  Lord  Byron  to  the  spot, 
b»  hugh  at  the  tricked  serving-man,  and  rescue 
Lmi  from  the  effects  of  his  terror.* 

•  A  sew  days  after  the  earthquake,  which  took 
place  a*  the  a  ist  of  February,  as  we  were  all  sit- 
fm*  at  table  in  the  evening,  we  were  suddenly 
.timed  by  a  noise  and  a  shaking  of  the  house, 
ounrwuat  entailer  to  that  which  we  had  experi- 
nwred  when  tbe  earthquake  occurred.    Of  course 

.i  sorted  from  tbeir  places,  and  there  was  the 
jcr  kind  of  confusion  as  on  the  former  evening, 
>*  which  Byron,  who  was  present,  laughed  im- 
-'tirrately ;  we  were  re-assured  by  this,  and  soon 

ma  that  the  whole  was  a  method  he  had 
•.:  ytel  to  sport  with  our  fears.* 

•  The  regiment,  or  rather  the  brigade,  we 
*Twrd,  can  be  described  only  as  Byron  himself 
r>  raVet  it.    1  here  was  a  Greek  tailor,  who  had 

i*™  in  the  British  service  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
■hnr  he  had  married  au  Italian  woman.     This 
.  .t.  knowing  something  of  the  military  service, 
, 'aliened  Lord   Byron  to  appoint  her  husband 
^nfrr-udor  of  the  brigade.   The  suggestion  was 
i ^.ai,  and  this  part  of  her  petition  was  imine- 
.trh  granted.     At  the  same  time,  however,  she 
i  ited  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  raise  a 
';*  of  women,  to  be  placed  under  her  orders, 
accompany  the  regiment.     She  stipulated  for 
~>e  qnarters  ami  rations  for  them,  but  rejected 
claim  far  pay.     They  were  to  be  free  of  all 
and  were  to  wash,  sew,  cook,  and 
provide  for  tbe  men.     The  proposition 
a*ed  Lord  Byron,  and,  stating  the  matter  tome, 
•  taid  he  hoped  I  should  have  no  objection.     I 
»1  been  accustomed  to  see  women  accompany 
*-.'  Lnghch  army,  and  1  knew  that,  though  some- 
o-e*  an  incumbrance,    they  were  ou  the  whole 
«ure  beneficial  than  otherwise.    In  Greece  there 
•  re  awvy  circumstances   which   would   make 
tirtrrtkes  extremely  valuable,  and  I  gave  my 
iwmt  to  the  measure.     The  tailors  wife  did 
vrnrdsngly  recruit  a  considerable  number  of  un- 
'-imbcred  women,  of  almost  all  nations,  but  j 
«  jpaJTy  Greeks,    Italians,  Maltese,    and  Nc- 
I  was  afraid,'  said  lx>rd  Byron,  •  when 
this  matter  to  you,  you  would  be 
r  »<v.  and  oppose  it, — it  is  the  very  thing.   Let 
f  tre,  say  corps  outdoes  Falstalf 's :  there  are 
ch,  Germans,  French,  Maltese,  Kagusians, 
im»,  Neapolitans,  Transylvanians,   Russians, 
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Suliotes,  Moreotes,  and  Western  Creeks  in  front, 
and,  to  bring  up  the  rear,  the  tailor's  wife  and 
her  troop.  Glorious  Apollo !  no  general  had 
ever  before  such  an  army.'  • 

■  Lord  Byron  had  a  black  groom  with  him  in 
Greece,  an  American  by  birth,  to  whom  he  was 
very  partial.     He  always  insisted  on  this  man's 
calling  him  Massa,   whenever  he  sjtoke  to  him. 
On  one  occasion,  the  groom  met  with  two  women 
of  his  own  complexion,  who  had  been  slaves  to 
the  Turks  and  liberated,  but  had  been  left  al- 
most to  starve  when  the  Greeks  had  riseu   on 
their  tyrants.     Being  of  the  same  colour  was  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  groom, 
and  he  applied  to  me  to  give  both  these  women 
quarters  in  the  Seraglio.     I  granted  the  appli- 
cation,  and   mentioned   it  to  Lord  Byron,  who 
laughed  at  the  gallantry  of  his  groom,  and  or- 
dered that  he  should  be  brought  before  him  at 
ten  o'clock  the  next  day,  to  answer  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  making  such  an  application.  At  ten 
o'clock,  accordingly,  he  attended  his  master  with 
great  trembling  and  fear,  but  stuttered  so  when 
he  attempted  to  speak,  that  he  could  not  make 
himself  understood;  Lord  Byron  endeavouring, 
almost  in  vain,  to  preserve  his  gravity,  reproved 
him  severely  for  his  presumption.     Blacky  stut- 
tered a  thousand  excuses,  and  was  ready  to  do 
any  thing  to  appease  his  inassa's  anger,  liis  great 
yellow  eyes  wide  open,  Ua  trembling  from  head 
to  foot,  his  wandering  and  stuttering  excuses,  his 
visible  dread — all  tended  to  provoke  laughter  ; 
and  Lord  Byron,  fearing  his  own  dignity  would 
be  hove  overboard,  told  him  to  hold  his  tongue, 
and  listen  to  his  sentence.     1  was  commanded  tp 
enter  it  in  his  memorandum-book,  and  then  he 
pronounced    in   a  solemn   tone  of  voice,   while 
Blacky  stood  aghast,  expecting  some  severe  pu- 
nishment, the  following  doom:   4  My  determina- 
tion is,  that  tbe  children  born  of  these  black  wo- 
men,  of  which  you  may  be  the  father,  shall  be 
my  property,  and  1  will  maintain  them.     What 
say   you?'     *  Go — Go — God    bless   you,    massa, 
may  you   live  great   while,'   stuttered   out  the 
groom,  and  sallied  forth  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
the  two  distressed  women.  • 

The  luxury  of  Lord  Byron's  living  at  this  time 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  order,  which  he 
gave  his  superinteudaut  of  the  household,  for  the 
daily  expeuses  of  his  own  table.  It  amounts  to 
no  more  than  one  piastre. 

Paras. 
Bread,  a  pound  and  a  half.  i5 

Wine f 

Fish i.» 

Olivei :* 
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This  was  bit  dinner ;  his  breakfast  consisted  of  a 
single  dish  of  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar. 

The  circumstances  that  attended  the  death  of 
this  illustrious  and  noble-minded  man,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  following  plain  and  simple  man- 
ner by  his  faithful  valet  and  constant  follower, 
Mr  Fletcher: — 

-  My  master,*  says  Mr  Fletcher,  -  continued 
his  usual  custom  of  riding  daily  when  the  wea- 
ther would  permit,  uutil  the  9th  of  April.     But 
ou  that  ill-fated  day  he  got  very  wet,  and  on  his 
return  home  his  lordship  changed  the  whole  of 
his  dress;  but  he  had  been  too  long  in  his  wet 
clothes,  and  the  cold,  of  which  he  had  complaiu- 
ed  more  or  less  ever  since  we  left  Cephalonta, 
made  this  attack  be  more  severely  felt.     Though 
rather  feverish  during   the  uight,  his  lordship 
slept  pretty  well,  but  complained  in  the  morning 
of  a  pain  in  his  bones,  and  a  head-ache:  this  did 
not,  however,  preveut  him  from  taking  a  ride  in 
the  afternoou,  which,   I  grieve  to  say,  was  his 
last.     On  his  return,  my  master  said   that  the 
saddle  was  not  perfectly  dry,  from  being  so  wet 
the  day  before,  and  observed  that  be  thought  it 
had  made  him  worse.     His  lordship  was  again 
visited  by  the  same  slow  fever,  and  1  was  sorry 
to  perceive,  on  the  next  morning,  that  his  illness 
appeared  to  be  increasing.     He  was  very  low, 
complained  of  not  having  had  any  sleep  dur- 
ing   the    night.     Hi#£lordships   appetite    was 
also  quite  gone.     I  prepared  a  little  arrow-root, 
of  which  he  took  three  or  four  spoonfuls,  saying 
it  was  very  good,  but  he  could  take  no  more.     It 
was  not  till  the  third  day,  the  iatb,  that  I  began 
to  be  alarmed  for  my  master.     In  all  his  former 
colds  he  always  slept  well,  and  was  never  affect- 
ed by  this  slow  fever.     I  therefore  went  to  Dr 
Bruno  and  MrMillingen,  the  two  medical  attend- 
ants, and  enquired  minutely  into  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  my  masters  present  ill- 
ness: both  replied  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
I  might  make  myself  perfectly  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  all  would  be  well  in  a  few  days.     This 
was  on  the  i3th.    On  the  following  day,  I  found 
my  master  in  such  a  state,  that  I  could  not  feel 
happy  without  supplicating  that  he  would  send 
to  Zante  for  Dr  Thomas.     After  expressing  my 
fears  lest  his  lordship  should  get  worse,  he  de- 
sired me  to  consult  the  doctors,  which  I  did,  and 
was  told  there  was  no  occasion  for  calling  in  any 
person,  us  they  hoped  all  would  be  well  in  a  few 
days.     Here  I  should  remark,  that  his  lordship 
repeatedly  said,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  was 
sure  the  doctors  did  not  understand  his  disease ; 
to  which  1  answered,  *  Then,  my  lord,  have  other 
advice  by  all  means.'     *  They  tell  me/  said  his 
lordthip,  '  that  it  is  only  a  common  cold,  which, 
you  kuaw,  I  have  had  a  thousand  times.'     *  I  am 


sure,  my  lord,'  said  1,  *  that  yon  never  had 
of  so  serious  a  nature.'     '  I  think  I  never  haacl 
was  his  lordship's  answer.     I  repeated  my  supL»ni 
cations  that  Dr  Thomas  should  be  sent  for,    «J 
the  1 5th,  and  was  again  assured  that  my  maavc.4 
would  be  better  in  two  or  three  days.     AFc« 
these  confident  assurances,  I  did  not  renew  zxj 
entreaties  until  it  was  too  late.     With  respect,    1 
the  medicines  that  were  given  to  my  master, 
could  not  persuade  myself  that  those  of  a  stroma 
purgative  nature  were  the  best  adapted  for    «■ 
complaint,  concluding  that,  os  he  had  nothing  o 
his  stomach,  the  only  effect  would  be  to  cre\»  4 
pain;  indeed,  this  must  have  been  the  case  wit 
a  person  in  perfect  health.     The  whole  nouria»li 
ment  taken  by  my  master,  for  the  last  eight  day 
consisted  of  a  small  quantity  of  broth,  at  two   t 
three  different  times,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  arrov 
root  on  the  18th,  the  day  before  bis  death.     I'll 
first  time  I  heard  of  there  beiug  any  intention   4 
bleeding  his  lordship  was  on  the  1 5th,  when    1 
was  proposed  by  Dr  Bruno,  bnt  objected  to  a 
first  by  my  master,  who  asked  Mr  Milliiigeui    i 
there  was  any  great  reason  for  taking  blood 
The  latter  replied  that  it  might  be  of  servio* 
but  added  it  might  be  deferred  till  the-next  day 
and,  accordingly,  my  master  was  bled  in  the  rifjlj 
arm  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  and  a  pound  « 
blood  was  taken.    1  observed,  at  the  time,  that  i 
had  a  most  inflamed  appearance.    Dr  Bruuo  nov 
began  to  say,  that  he  had  frequently  urged  ur 
master  to  be  bled,  but  that  he  always  refused 
A  long  dispute  now  arose  about  the  time  ilia 
had  been  lost,  and  the  necessity  of  sending   fo 
medical  aid  to  Zante;   upon  which   I  was    in 
formed,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  would  be  of  m 
use,  as  my  master  would  be  better  or  no  mor 
before  the  arrival  of  Dr  Thomas.     His  loixUkij 
continued  to  get  worse,  but  Dr  Bruno  said,   h< 
thought  letting  blood  again  would  save  hie  li  st- 
and lost  no  time  in  telling  my  master  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  to  comply  with  the  doctor  s  wishes. 
To  this  he  replied  by  saying,  he  feared    the 3 
knew  nothing  about  bis   disorder;   and   then 
stretching  out  his  arm,  said,     'Here,  take    m} 
arm  and  do  whatever  you  like.'     His  lord%lii|j 
continued  to  get  weaker,  aud  on  the  17th   lu 
was  bled  twice  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  o'clocl 
in   the  afternoon;    the  bleeding  at  both   time 4 
was  followed  by  hunting  fits,  and  he  would  lia%< 
fallen  down  more  than  once  had  1  not  caoglil 
him  in  my  arms.     In  order  to  prevent  such  au 
accident,  1  took  care  not  to  permit  his  lordshifi 
to  stir  without  supporting  him.    On  this  day  my 
master  said  to  me  twice,   *  I  cannot  sleep,  and 
yon  well  know  1  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  fur 
more  than  a  week;  I  know,'  added  bis  lorcLbip, 
*  that  a  man  can  only  be  a  certain  time  without 
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go  mad  without  any  one 
«  trim ;  and  I  would  ten  times 
*w  Ant  aasaelf  than  be  mad,  for  I  am  not 
tkuUeuag — I  an  more  fie  to  die  than  people 


«4 


I  iieal,  however,  believe  that  bis  lordship 
aaprehsasaion  of  his  fete  till  the  day 
,4mm  rifeh,  when  he  said,   *  I  fear  yoa  and 
Ha  ni*i*  ill  by  sitting  coothioally  night  and 
<iw.'  lafwuJ,  'We shall  never  leave  your 
brswptfll  yon  am  better/    As  my  master  had 
1  *?*x  fit  of  deiicMun  on  the  s6th,  1  took  care  I 
the  pistol  and  stiletto,  which  bad  hi- 
■  hept  at  his  bedside  in  the  night. 
'to  (he  iftth   has    lordship  addressed   me   fre- 
Trady,  sad  seemed  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied 
*ja  km  saedienl   treatment.     I  then  said,  *  Do 
■i'39  me  to  send  tor  Or  Thomas?'  to  which  he 
•»"<*ed,  *  Do  so,  hot  be  quick;  I  am  sorry  1 
J  oat  Its  yon  do  so  before,  as  1  am  sure  they 
Utf  autism  nay  disease.     Write  yourself,  for 
«  aw  they  wooid  not  like  to  see  other  doctors 
i<n. '    I  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  obeying  my 
«ff'«  orders;    and  on   informing  Dr  Bruno 
mi  k>  Millingra  of  it,  they  said  it  was  very 
-,-fe.as  they  now  began  to  be  afraid  themselves, 
t  retomuig   to   my  master's  room,  his   first 
•ads  were    *  have  yon  sent?'  —  *  I  have,  my 
»xd,  ws  my  answer;  apon  which  he  said, '  you 
uie  dose  right,  for  I  should  like  to  know  what 
*  the  matter  with  me.'    Although  his  lordship 
i-i  not  appear  to  think  his  dissolution  was  so 
sear,  I  coald   perceive  he  wis  getting  weaker 
e*«TT  boor,  and  he  even  began  to  have  occasional 
t*>  of  delirium-,      lie  afterwards  said,    4  I  now 
l**pa  to  tkuak  I  am  seriously  ill,  and  in  case  1 
tajooU  he  taken  off  suddenly,  I  wish  to  give  you 
•*vwal  directions,  which  I  hope  you  will  be  par- 
i.cttbr  in  seeaug  eiecuted.'     1  answered  1  would 
w  case  sack  an  event  came  to  pass,  but  expressed 
]  hi?}*  that  he  would  live  many  years  to  execute 
&aa  aneh   better  himself  than  1  could.     To 
•Ju»  wy  master  replied,   *  No,  it  is  now  nearly 
««■;'   and   then  added,   *  1  must  tell  you  all 
'ithoat  losing  a  moment!'  1  then  said,  '  Shall  I 
£fct  an  lard,  and  fetch  pen,  iuk  and  paper?* — 
4  lib,  Biy  God  I   no;    you  will  lose  too  much 
tax,  md  I  have  it  not  to  spare,  for  my  time  is 
>*w  short,'  said  his  lordship,  and  immediately 
dtrr,  *  >ow  pay  attention  i '     His  lordship  com- 
nrucnl  by  saying,    *  You  will  be  provided  for.' 
1  kfggad  bit*,  however,  to  proceed  with  things 
•*'  nore  consequence.     He  then  continued,  *  oh, 
«}  poor  dear  child !    my  dear  Ada !  ray  God ! 
wdd  I  hat  have  seen  her  1   Give  her  my  bless- 
05— and  my  dear  sister  Augusta  and  her  chil- 
■ten;  and  yoa  will  go  to  lady   Byron,  and 
«*r— tell  her  every  thing,— yon  are  friends  with 


her.'    His  lordship  seemed  to  be  greatly  affected 
at  this  moment.     Here  my  master's  voice  foiled 
him,  so  that  1  could  only  catch  a  word  at  in- 
tervals; but  he  kept  muttering  something  very 
seriously  for  some  time,  and  would  often  raise 
bis  voice,  and  said,  '  Fletcher,  now  if  you  do 
not  execute  every  order  which  I  have  given  you, 
1  will  torment  you  hereafter  if  possible.*     Here 
I  told  his  lordship,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
perplexity,  that  I  had  not  understood  a  word  of 
what  he  said ;   to  which  he  replied,  *  Oh,  my 
God!   then  all  is  lost,  for  it  is  now  too  late! 
Can  it  be  possible  you  have  not  understood  me?* 
— *  No,  my  lord,'  said  I,  *  hut  I  pray  you  to  try 
and  inform  me  once  more.'     '  How  can  1 T  re- 
joined my  master,  *  it  is  now  too  late,  and  all  is 
over!'     I  said,    '  Not  our   will,  but  God's  be 
done ! '  —  and  he  answered,  *  Yes,  not  mine  be 
done !— but  1  will  try. '    Bis  lordship  did  indeed 
make  several  efforts  to  speak,  but  could  only 
speak  two  or  three  words  at  a  time,— such  as 
4  My  wife !    my  child !    my  sister !  —  you  know 
all— you  must  say  all— you  know  my  wishes'— 
the  rest  was  quite  unintelligible.    A  cousultation 
was  now  held  (about  noon)  when  it  was  deter- 
mined to  administer  some  Peruvian  bark  and 
wine.      My  master  had   now  been  nine   days 
without  any  sustenance  whatever,  except  what  1 
have  already  menttoued.     With  the  exception  of 
a  few  words,  which  can  only  interest  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  and  which  if  re- 
quired I  shall  communicate  to  themselves,  it  was 
impossible  to  understand  any  thing  his  lordship 
said  after  taking  the  bark.     He  expressed  a  wish 
to  sleep.     I  at  one  time  asked  whether  I  should 
call  Mr  Parry,  to  which  he  replied,   '  Yes,  you 
may  call  him.'     Mr  Parry  desired  him  to  com- 
pose himself.      He  shed  tears,  aud  apparently 
sunk  into  a  slumber.     Mr  Parry  went  away  ex- 
pecting to  find  him  refreshed  on  his  return, — 
but  it  was  the  commencement  of  the  lethargy 
preceding  his  death.     The  last  words  I  heard  my 
master  utter  were  at  six  o'clock  on  the  eveuiujj 
of  the  18th,  when  he  said,   *  1  must  sleep  now;' 
upon  which  he  laid  down  never  to  rise  again !  — 
for  he  did  not  move  hand  or  foot  during  the 
following  twenty-four  hours.     His  lordship  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  in  a  state  of  suffocation 
at  intervals,  ami  had  a  frequent  rattling  iu  the 
throat ;  on  these  occasions  1  called  Tita  to  assist 
me  in  raising  his  head,  and  1  thought  he  seemed 
to  get  quite  atifr'.     The  rattling  aud  choakinj; 
in  the  throat  took  place  every  half- hour,  and 
we  continued  to  raise  his  head  whenever  the  fit 
came  on,  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
1 9th,  when  I  saw  my  master  open  his  eyes  and 
then  shut  them,  but  without  showing  auy  symp- 
tom of  pain,  or  moving  hand  or  foot.     *  Oh  ! 
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my  God !'  I  exclaimed,  '  I  fear  his  lordship  is 
gone !'  the  doctors  then  felt  his  pulse,  and  said, 
'  You  are  right— he  is  gone !'  • 

it  would  he  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  universal  sorrow  that  ensued  at  Missolonghi. 
Not  only  Mavrocordato  and  his  immediate  circle, 
but  the  whole  city  and  all  its  inhabitants  were, 
as  it  seemed,  stnnned  by  this  blow,— it  bad  beeu 
so  suddeu,  so  unexpected.  His  illness,  indeed, 
had  been  known,  and  fur  the  last  three  days 
none  of  his  friends  could  walk  in  the  streets 
without  anxious  inquiries  from  every  one  of 
«  How  is  my  lord.* 

On  the  day.  of  this  melancholy  event,  Prince 
Mavrocordato  issued  a  proclamation  expressive 
of  the  deep  and  unfeigned  grief  felt  by  all  classes, 
and  ordering  every  public  demonstration  of  re- 
spect and  sorrow  to  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  deceased,  by  firing  minute  guns,  clos- 
ing all  the  public  offices  and  shops,  suspending 
the  usual  Easter  festivities,  and  by  a  general 
mourning  and  funeral  prayers  in  all  the  churches. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  body  should  be  em- 
balmed, and  after  the  suitable  funeral  honours 
had  been  performed,  should  be  embarked  for 
Zante, — thence  to  be  conveyed  to  England.  Ac- 
cordingly the  medical  men  opened  the  body  and 
embalmed  it,  and  having  enclosed  the  heart,  and 
brain,  and  intestines  in  separate  vessels,  they 
placed  it  in  a  chest  lined  with  tin,  as  there  were 
no  means  of  procuring  a  leaden  coffin  capable  of 
holding  the  spirits  necessary  for  its  preservation 
on  the  voyage.  Dr  Bruno  drew  up  an  account 
of  the  examination  of  the  laxly,  by  which  it  ap- 
peared his  lordship's  death  had  been  caused  by 
an  inflammatory  fever.  Dr  Meyer,  a  Swiss  phy- 
sician, who  was  present,  and  had  accidentally 
seen  Madame  de  Stael  after  her  death,  stated  that 
the  formation  of  the  brain  in  both  these  illus- 
trious persons  was  extremely  similar,  but  that 
Lord  Byron  had  a  much  greater  quantity. 

On  the  13d  of  April,  i8a4>  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  brigade,  of  the  troops  of  the  government, 
and  of  the  whole  population,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  officers  of  his  corps,  relieved  occasionally  by 
other  Greeks,  the  most  precious  portion  of  his 
honoured  remains  were  carried  to  the  church, 
where  lie  the  bodies  of  Marco  BoUaris  and  of  ge- 
neral Norma nn.  There  they  were  laid  down :  the 
coffin  was  a  rude,  ill-constructed  chest  of  wood; 
a  black  mantle  served  for  a  pall,  and  over  it  were 
placed  a  helmet  and  a  sword,  and  a  crown  of 
laurel.  But  no  funeral  pomp  could  have  left  the 
impression,  nor  spoken  the  feelings,  of  this  simple 
ceremony.  The  wretchedness  aud  desolation  of 
the  place  itself;  the  wild  and  half-civilized  war- 
riors present;  their  deep-felt,  unaffected  grief;  I 
the  fond  recollections;   the  disappointed  hopes;  j 
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the  anxieties  and  sad  presentiments  which  uiigh 
be  read  on  every  countenance— all  cootributec 
to  form  a  scene  more  moving, more  truly  affectiu^ 
than  perhaps  was  ever  before  witnessed  rounc 
the  grave  of  a  great  man. 

When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  the  biei 
was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  where  ii 
remained  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  his  own  bri- 
gade. The  church  was  incessantly  crowded  b\ 
those  who  came  to  honour  aud  to  regret  the  be- 
uefactor  of  Greece,  la  the  evening  of  the  a  3d 
the  bier  was  privately  carried  back  by  his  offi- 
cers to  his  own  house.  The  coffin  was  not  closed 
till  the  29th  of  the  month. 

Immediately  after  his  death,  his  countenance 
had  an  air  of  calmness,  mingled  with  a  severity, 
that  seemed  gradually  to  soften,  aud  the  whole 
expression  was  truly  sublime. 

On  May  ad,  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  were 
embarked,  under  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the 
fortress.  ■  How  different,*  exclaims  Count  Gamba, 
«  from  that  which' had  welcomed  the  arrival  ol 
Byron  only  fonr  months  ago !»  After  a  passage 
of  three  days,  the  vessel  reached  Zante,  aud  the 
precious  deposit  was  placed  iu  the  quarantine 
house.  Here  some  additional  precautions  wen; 
takeu  to  ensure  its  safe  arrival  in  England,  bv 
providing  another  case  for  the  body.  On  May 
the  10th,  Colonel  Stanhope  arrived  at  Z.inte, 
from  the  Morea,  and  as  he  was  on  his  way  back 

0 

to  England,  he  took  charge  of  Lord  Byruu's  rt— 
mains,  and  embarked  with  them  on  board  the 
Florida.  On  the  3  5  th  of  May  she  sailed  for 
Zante,  on  the  39th  of  June  entered  the  Downs, 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Manga  re  creek,  to 
perform  quarantine,  where  she  arrived  ou  Thurs- 
day, July  1  st. 

John  Cam  Hobhouse,  esq.,  and  John  Hanson, 
esq.,  Lord  Byron's  execntors,  after  having  proved 
his  will,  claimed  the  body  from  the  Florida,  and 
under  their  directions  it  was  remoted  to  the 
bouse  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Mo.  ao,  Great 
George  street,  Westminster. 

It  was  announced  from  time  to  time  that  the 
body  of  Lord  Byron  was  to  be  exhibited  in  state, 
and  the  progress  of  the  embellishments  of  the 
poet's  bier  was  recorded  in  the  pages  of  a  hun- 
dred publications.  They  were  at  length  com- 
pleted, and  to  separate  the  cariosity  of  the  poor 
from  the  admiration  of  the  rieh,  the  latter  weiv 
indulged  with  tickets  of  admission,  and  a  d«i\ 
was  set  apart  for  them  to  go  and  wonder  ovci 
the  decked  room  and  the  emblazoned  bier.  Peers 
and  peeresses,  priests,  poets,  and  politicians,  canw 
in  gilded  chariots  and  iu  hired  lucks  to  gaze  ujm>h 
the  splendour  of  the  funeral  preparation'*,  and 
to  see  in  how  rich  and  bow  vaiu  a  shroud  tin 


LIFE  OF  LOID  BYBON 


Ill 


1  Irw  select  fneudft 
.rd  toon  to  the  grarve — has 
;«**«  ban,  and  there  i 
ai  nam;  bat.  tare  the 
-kanoas  of  his  geitsstt.     In 

of  the  great,  *  long  train  of 
rhtges    followed   the  ssonrning 
>J  Blocking  the  dead  with  idle  ctate,  and 
«<^  with  barren  pageantry  the " 
,tikf  af  the  crowd.      Where  were  the 
■f  ilme  nrwrhmrr  of  sloth  and  loxnry  — 
*ere  the  a*en  of  rank  aaaong  whose  dark  prdt- 
•m  Lord  Brron  threw  the  light  of  his  genius, 
mi  hat  the  brows  of  nobility  a  halo  to  which 
tfeey  were  strangers?      Where   were  the  great 
■*i»*  where  were  the  illostrioos  tones?  could 
»  am  Afterence  in  matters  of  human  belief  keep 
"a*  fcatoBous  persons  away?    But,  above  all, 
•here  were  the  friends  with  whom  wedlock  had 
-ailed  bin?     On  his    desolate   corpse   no  wife 
Loked,  no  child    shed   a   tear.     We    hare  no 
tob  to  set  ourselves  op  as  judges  in  domestic 
ddkrties,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  they 
»«re  tenanted  in  such  a  way  as  rendered  con- 
rOatioo  hopeless;  hot  who  could  stand  and  look 
<a  tm  pale  manly  face,  and  his  dark  locks  which 
orfy  sorrow*  were  making  thin  and  grey,  with- 
«et  feiw  that,  gifted  as  he  was,  with  a  sonl 
above  the  mark  of  other  mea,  his  domestic  mis- 
fortunes ailed  for  our  pity  as  surely  as  his  ge- 
nes catted  for  our  adrairaion  ? 

As  the  cavalcade  proceeded  through  the  streets 
A  London,  a  fine-looking  honest  tar  was  observed 
t*  waft  aesr  the  hearse  unan  ered  throughout  the 
sxrfniae,  and  on  being  asked  by  a  stranger  whe- 
ther he  sWmed  part  of  the  funeral  corieye.  he  re- 
/ted  he  came  there  to>  pay  has  respecU  to  the 
with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  Levant, 
he  mr**  the  tour  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
n»  psor  fellow  was  kindly  offered  a  place  by 
of  the  servants  who  were  behind  the  car- 


fcart  he  said  he  was  strong,  and  had  rather 
ear  da?  hearse. 
It  was  not  till  Friday,  July  16th,  that  the  in- 
took  place.     Lord  Byron  was  buried  in 
the  family  vault,  at  the  village  of  Hocknel,  eight 
beyond  Nottingham,  and  within  two  miles 
of  the  venerable  Abbey  of  Newstead.     He  was 
panied  to  die  grave  by  crowds  of  persons 
eager  to  show  this  last  testimony  of  respect  to  his 
In  one  of  his  earlier  poems  he  had  ex- 
a  wish,  that  his  dust  might  mingle  with 
his  mother's,  and  in  compliance  with  this  wish, 
his  coffin  was  placed  in  the  vault  next  to  hers. 
It  was  twenty  minutes  past  four  o'clock  on  Friday, 
July  1 6th,  1 8*4,  when  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded, when  the  tomb  closed  for  ever  on  Byron, 
and  when  his  friends  were  relieved  from  every 
rerniug  him,  save  that  of  doing  justice 

to  his  memory,  and  of  cherishing  his  fame. 
The  following  inscription  was  placed  on  the 


•  George  Gordon  Noel  Byron, 

Lord  Byron, 

of  Rochdale. 

Born  in  London,1 

Jan.  as,  1788, 

died  at  Missolonghi, 

in  Western  Greece, 

April  19th,  i8i4>* 

An  urn  accompanied  the  coffin,  and  on  it  was 

inscribed: 

•  Within  this  nrn  are  deposited  the  heart, 

brain,  etc  , 

of  the  deceased  Lord  Byron.* 

An  elegant  Grecian  tablet  of  white  marble, 
has  been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Hucknall 
church.     We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  inscription 
The  words  are  iu  Roman  capitals,  and  divided 
into  lines  as  under: 

m  tbb  vault  bebeatb, 

WBBBI  HINT  OF  BIS  ANCISTOBS  AND  BIS  M0TBKI  AMI 

BUSIED, 
Lit  THE  BEMAINS  Of 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LOBD  BYBO.V,  Or  BOCBDALK, 

IN  TBI  COUNTY  Of  LA  If  CASTES; 

TBB  ADTBOB  Or  CCBILDB  BABOLDS  PILOBlMAGI.  » 

BB  WAS  BOBIf  IB  LONDON,  OB  TBB 

S3D  OF  IABDABY,  I78S. 

BB  DIED  AT  MISSOLOBOBI,  IN  WESTS  EN  OBISCS,  ON  TUB 

lQTB  OF  APBIL,   1824, 

ENGAGED  IN  TBB  GLOBIOUS  ATTEMPT  TO  BBSTOBB  TBAT 

COUNTBY  TO  BEB  ANCIENT  PEE  BOOM  ABO  BENOWB. 


BIS  SISTBB,  TBI    BOBOOBAaB*       9 
ACGOSTA  MABIA  LBIOB, 
PLACED  TBtS  TABLET  TO  BIS  BWMOBT. 

Mr  Dallas  says  Dover,  which  it  undoubtedly  correct. 


'-J  <  ~  *£*j6~~j  ^ff^£~*?,i 


THE 


COMPLETE  WORKS 


OF 


MM  MM* 


^ 


&out$  or  JMftum 


Mijr'  dtp  fu  ptkV  ottvte,  par,Tt  ti  vtixit. 

Homes.  Iliad,  10. 

He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  though i. 

Dstosm. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  FREDERICK,  EARL  OF  CARLISLE, 

KXIGI1T  OF  THE  GAItTER,  CtC. 

direr  fforuu  are  Jtmcribrfc, 

BY  BIS  OBLIGED  WAID*  AXD  AFFECTIONATE  KINSMAH, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


OX  LEAVING  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 


\>'t  jm  tiars   la  U  Tb*   kali  /    Sob   of  the  winged   d'yt !    Thou 
»    fc  at  tkv  ia«rr  io-d»y ;   yrt   a  few  year*,  aad  lb*  Matt  of  lb* 
-w^i  <  »a**a .  a  iwrvte  i*  iby  emoty  eoart- 

OSSIAN. 


Tzs^cfti  tfay  bafflements,  Sewstead,  the  hollow  winds 

Tbt-4.  tiw  hill  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay; 
!a  titT  oar?  uiiiliog  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
E1j«*  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  hloom'd  in  the 
war. 


'i'tii*  mail-rover  d  barons,  who  proudly,  to  battle 
I  ^i  their  la&sak  from  Europe  to  Palestine's  plain, 

T  .r  r»-airbeon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast  rattle, 
\r+  tfcr  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

>    mo  it  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  numbers, 
f.  liv  a  fUme  in  the  breast,  for  the  war-laurel'd  wreath; 

^*  *r  Askdion  s  Towers  John  of  Horistan »  slumbers, 
liiacm-d  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

>rn\  tod  Hubert  too  sleep,  in  the  valley  of  Cressy; 

r  or  u>  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell; 
M  7  f-iv»rr\ !  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye ; 

Mum  s<*o,  fought '.  how  you  died!  still  her  annals  can 
'  tdl. 
«-n  Hjr^iao.3  with  Rupert3  'gainst  traitors  contending, 

F  >  or  brothers  enrich'd  with  tlieir  blood  the  bleak  held; 

R.^ecaa  Cm*J*«    ta    DerbytlMre,   ■■  aaacst  teat  of  ike  Byron 
■» 
'  TV.-  Wide  wf  Manioa  Moor,  where  ibe  adherents  of  Charles  I. 

'   ■"•  -f  ;b*  Fl^rtor  PaJatiae.  and  related  to  Cbarlea  1.     Be  after 
ladad  lb*  Icri,  ia  fbe  reiga  of  Cbarlra  11. 


For  the  rights  of  a  monarch,  their  country  defending, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd. 

Shades  of  heroes,  farewell!  your  descendant  departing 
From  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  bids  you  adieu! 

Abroad  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he  '11  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

Though  a  tear  dim  his  eye  at  this  sad  separation, 
T  is  nature,  not  fear,  that  excites  his  regret; 

Far  distant  he  goes,  with  the  same  emulation, 
The  fame  of  his  fathers  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  he  cherish. 
He  vows  that  he  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown; 

Like  you  will  he  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish ; 
When  decay'd,  may  he  mingle  his  dust  with  your  own 

i8o3. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  FRIEND. 


karr,p  Ttptv  ftsv  tXxfiitti  evt  tytoiacj  e&>4*. 

Laestius. 

Ob,  Friend!  for  ever  loved,  for  e\er  dear! 
What  fruitless  tears  have  bathed  thy  honour'd  bier! 
What  sighs  re-echo'd  to  thy  parting  breath, 
While  thou  wast  struggling  in  the  pangs  of  death ! 
Could  tears  retard  the  lyraut  in  his  course; 
Could  sighs  avert  his  dart's  relentless  force; 
Could  youth  and  virtue  claim  a  short  delay, 
Or  beauty  charm  the  spectre  from  his  prey ; 
Thou  still  had'st  lived,  to  bless  my  aching  sight, 
Thy  comrade's  honour,  and  thy  friend's  delight. 


•1 


BYUON'S  WORKS. 


If,  yet,  thy  gcnlle  spirit  hover  nigh 
The  spot,  where  now  thy  mouldering  ashes  lie, 
Here  wilt  thou  read,  recorded  on  my  heart, 
A  grief  too  deep  to  trust  the  sculptor's  art. 
No  marble  marks  thy  couch  of  lowly  sleep. 
Out  living  statues  there,  are  seen  to  weep; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb, 
A f diction's  self  deplores  thy  youthful  doom. 
What  though  thy  sire  lameut  his  failing  line, 
A  father's  sorrows  cannot  equal  mine ! 
Though  none,  like  thee,  his  dying  hour  will  cheer. 
Yet,  other  offspring  sooihe  his  anguish  here : 
Hut  who  with  me  shall  hold  thy  former  place  ? 
Thine  Image,  what  new  friendship  can  efface  ? 
Ah,  none !  a  father's  tears  will  cease  to  flow, 
Time  will  assuage  an  infant  brother's  woe; 
To  all,  save  one,  is  consolation  known, 
While  solitary  Friendship  sighs  alone. 

i8o3. 

A  FRAGMENT. 
WJirn,  to  their  airy  hall,  my  Fathers'  voice 
Shall  call  my  spirit,  joyful  in  their  choice  ; 
When,  poised  upon  the  gale,  my  form  shall  ride, 
Or,  dark  in  mist,  descend  the  mountain's  side  ; 
Oil !  may  my  shade  behold  no  scuptured  urns, 
To  mark  the  spot  where  earth  to  earth  returns  : 
No  lengthen'd  scroll,  no  praise  encumber'd  stone ; 
My  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone  : 
If  that  with  honour  fail  to  crown  my  clay, 
Oh!  may  no  other  fame  my  deeds  repay; 
Tliat,  only  that%  shall  single  out  the  spot. 
By  that  remember  d,  or  with  that  forgot. 

iSo3. 


THE  TEAR. 


O  UfhrymaruM  Cops,  Uooro  ucr«« 
Ducratium  ortua  es  i«ino ;  quatcr 
Felix  1  •■  ibho  qui  scalcsmn 
1'ctlor*  le,  pi*  Xjmpba,  *«n«il. 


G1UY. 


When  Friendship  or  Love 

Our  sympathies  move ; 
When  Truth  in  a  glanre  should  appear ; 

The  lips  may  beguile. 

With  a  dimple  or  smile, 
Rut  the  test  of  affection  s  a  Tear. 

Too  oft  is  a  smile 

But  the  hypocrite's  wile, 
To  mask  detestation  or  fear ; 

Give  me  the  soft  sigh, 

Whilst  the  soul-telling  eye 
Is  dimm'd,  for  a  time,  with  a  Tear. 

Mild  Charity's  glow. 

To  us  mortals  below, 
Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear ; 

Compassion  will  melt. 

Where  this  virtue  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

The  man  doom'd  to  sail , 
With  the  blast  of  the  gale. 
Through  billows  Atlantic  to  steer ; 


As  he  bends  o'er  the  wave. 
Which  may  soon  be  his  grave, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  with  a  Tear. 

The  soldier  braves  death, 

For  a  fanciful  wreath, 
In  Glory's  romantic  career; 

But  he  raises  the  foe, 

When  in  battle  laid  low. 
And  bathes  every  wound  with  a  Tear. 

If,  with  high-bounding  pride, 

He  return  to  his  bride. 
Renouncing  the  gore-crimson'd  spear ; 

All  his  toils  are  repaid. 

When,  embracing  the  maid, 
From  ber  eyelid  he  kisses  the  Tear. 

Sweet  scene  of  my  youth, 

Scat  of  Friendship  and  Truth, 
Where  love  chased  each  fast-Meeting  year ; 

Loth  to  leave  thee,  I  inouru'd, 

For  a  last  look  I  turn'd, 
Tut  thy  spire  was  scarce  seen  through  a  Tr\ir. 

Though  my  vows  I  can  pour, 

To  my  Mary  no  more, 
My  Mary,  to  Love  once  so  dear; 

In  the  shade  of  her  bower, 

I  remember  the  hour, 
f  he  rewarded  those  vows  with  a  Tear. 

By  another  possest. 

May  she  live  ever  bl<*t, 
Her  name  still  my  heart  must  revere; 

With  a  sigh  I  resign. 

What  I  once  thought  was  mine. 
And  forgive  her  deceit  with  a  Tear. 

Ye  friends  of  my  heart. 

Ere  from  you  I  depart, 
This  hope  to  my  breast  is  most  near; 

If  again  we  shall  meet. 

In  this  rural  retreat, 
May  we  meet,  as  we  part,  with  a  Tear. 

When  my  soul  wings  her  flight, 

To  the  regions  of  night. 
And  my  corse  shall  recline  on  its  bier  ; 

As  ye  pass  by  the  tomb, 

Where  my  ashes  consume, 
Oh !  moisten  their  dust  with  a  Tear. 

May  no  marble  bestow 

The  splendour  of  woe. 
Which  the  children  of  vanity  rear; 

No  fiction  of  fame 

Shall  blazon  my  name, 
All  I  ask,  all  I  wish,  is  a  Tear. 

1806. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE. 

Delivered  previoui  to  the  performance  of*  Tlte  Wheel 
of  Fortune, »  at  a  private  tiieatre. 

Si nck  the  refinement  of  this  polish 'd  age 
Has  swept  immoral  raillery  from  the  6tage  ; 
Since  taste  has  now  expunged  licentious  wit. 
Which  stamp'd  disgrace  on  ait  an  author  writ; 


HOURS  OF  IDLENESS. 


1* 


a»»,  to  please  with  purer  scents  wo  seek, 
v?r  4are  to  call  the  blush  from  Beauty's  cheek; 

*  V  fee  the  modest  Muse  some  pity  claim, 

4*4  am  indulgence  though  she  find  not  fame 
Njd.  art  for  her  alone  we  wish  respect, 

'  tjcaa*  appear  more  conscious  of  defect ; 
T«-afk.  no  Veteran  Rosrii  you  behold, 
a  aS  &e  arts  of  scenic  action  old ; 
x*  Gmsx.  no  Kuble,  can  salnte  you  here, 
V  >seee*a  draw  the  sympathetic  tear; 

7i  inf^n.  yon  throng  to  witness  the  debut, 

•~tf  raihrya  Actors,  to  the  drama  new. 

Vrt.  then,  our  almost  unfledged  wings  we  try ; 

'Z?  sot  oar  pinions,  ere  the  birds  can  fly ; 

f  aiutf  m  fliis  oar  first  attempt  to  soar, 

Irjopsag,  alas !  we  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

^<4  ear  pear  trembler,  only,  fear  betrays, 

^~ho  boprs,  yet  almost  dreads,  to  meet  your  praise. 

Rat  *3  oar  Dramatis  Persona?  wait, 

u  bad  suspense,  this  crisis  of  dicir  fate. 

*  venal  views  oar  progress  can  retard, 
Tar  ^tmious  plaudits  are  our  sole  reward ; 
>«rirv,  each  Hero  all  his  power  displays, 
I* li  oimd  Heroine  shrinks  before  your  gaze : 
*nrm.  the  last  will  some  protection  find, 
?W.  to  me  softer  sex.  can  prove  unkhtd ; 
*^aa  Youth  and  Beauty  form  the  female  shield, 
T    wrnest  Censor  to  the  fair  must  yield. 
Tiooald  our  feeble  effort*  nought  avail, 
rteald.  after  all,  our  best  endeavours  fail ; 

vaiL  kt  some  mercy  in  your  bosoms  live, 
lad.  if  you  can't  applaud,  at  least  forgive. 


O*  THE  DEATH  OF  MR  FOX. 

7ft*  fJSmcing    illiberal  Impromptu  appeared  in    a 
Morning  Paper. 

*  K  s  5at»oa  s  foes  lament,  on  Fox's  death, 
•it  Wr*%  the  hour  when  Pitt  resign'd  his  breath , 
7..*-sr  feriiaf*  wide,  let  Sense  and  Truth  undue, 
v»'e  pve  the  palm  where  Justice  points  it  due. 

r*  which  Ae  Author  of  these  Pieces  sent  the  following 

Reply. 

'>■!  factious  riper!  whose  envenom'd  tooth 
WaaJd  mangle  still  the  dead,  perverting  truth; 
^hat,  though  our  «  nation's  foes»  lament  the  fate, 
^.sfc  generous  feeling,  of  the  good  and  great ; 
^•3  dastard  tongues  es*ay  to  blast  the  name 
,  <>€  bim,  whose  meed  exists  in  endless  fame  ? 
u  sea  Prrr  expired,  in  plenitude  of  power, 
Tieooji  iB  suceeas  obscured  his  dying  hour, 
fSrt  her  orwy  wings  before  him  spread, 
F<r  naUe  spirits  «  war  not  with  the  dead.* 
lit*  frirsoV  in  lean*,  a  last  sad  requiem  gave, 
\*  dl  ha*  errors  shimber'd  in  the  grave; 
<i  -  Mink,  an  Adas,  bending  'neath  the  weight 
'•*  r*rr*  oVrwbefming  our  conflicting  state; 
^ben.  lo'  a  Hercules,  in  Fox,  appear'd  ; 

•  bo.  for  a  time,  the  ruin'd  fabric  rear'd ; 
V.  too,  is  falTo,  who  Britain's  loss  supplied; 

*  ah  him,  our  fast  reviving  hopes  have  died  : 
^4  one  great  people  only  raise  his  urn, 

-  Europe's  far  extended  regions  mourn. 
•Tsr*e  frdiags  wide,  let  Sense  and  Truth  undue, 
T  -  rite  the  palm  where  Justice  points  it  due ;» 


Yet  let  not  canker'd  calumny  assail, 

Or  round  our  statesman  wind  her  gloomy  veil. 

Fox !  o'er  whose  corse  a  mourning  world  must  weep. 

Whose  dear  remains  in  honour'd  marble  sleep, 

For  whom,  at  last,  e'en  hostile  nations  groan, 

While  friends  and  foes  alike  his  talents  own. 

Fox  shall,  in  Britain's  future  annals,  shine, 

Nor  e'en  to  Pitt  the  patriot's  palm  resign, 

Which  Envy,  wearing  Candour's  sacred  mask, 

For  Pitt,  and  Pitt  alone,  has  dared  to  ask. 

STANZAS  TO  A  LADY. 

H'itii  the  Poems  of  Camoens. 

Tais  votive  pledge  of  fond  esteem, 

Perhaps,  dear  girl !  for  me  thou'lt  prize ; 

It  sings  of  Love's  enchanting  dream, 
A  theme  we  never  can  despise. 

Who  blames  it  but  the  envious  fool, 

The  old  and  disappointed  maid  T 
Or  pupil  of  the  prudish  school. 

In  single  sorrow  doom'd  to  fade. 

Then  read,  dear  girl,  with  feeling  read. 
For  thou  wilt  ne'er  be  one  of  those ; 

To  thee  in  vain  I  shall  not  plead. 
In  pity  for  the  Poet's  woes. 

He  was,  in  sooth,  a  genuine  bard; 

His  was  no  faint  fictitious  flame ; 
Like  his,  may  love  be  thy  reward, 

But  not  thy  hapless  fate  the  same. 

TO  M  *  •  • 
Ofl !  did  those  eyes,  instead  of  fire, 

With  bright,  but  mild  affection  shine ; 
Though  they  might  kindle  less  desire, 

Love,  more  than  mortal  would  be  thine. 

For  thou  art  form* d  so  heavenly  fair, 
Howe'er  those  orbs  may  wildly  beam, 

We  must  admire,  but  still  despair: 
That  fatal  glance  forbids  esteem. 

When  nature  stamp'd  thy  beauteous  birth, 
So  much  perfection  in  thee  shone. 

She  fear'd  that,  too  divine  for  earth, 
The  skies  might  claim  thee  for  their  own. 

Therefore,  to  guard  her  dearest  work, 
Lest  angels  might  dispute  the  prize, 

She  bade  a  secret  lightning  lurk 
Within  those  once  celestial  eyes. 

These  might  the  boldest  sylph  appal. 
When  gleaming  with  meridian  blaze; 

Thy  beauty  must  eurapturc  oil, 

But  who  can  dare  thine  ardent  gaze ! 

T  is  said,  that  Berenices  hair 

In  stars  adorn  the  vault  of  heaven ; 

But,  they  would  ne'er  permit  thee  there. 
Thou  would'st  so  far  outshine  the  seven. 

For,  did  those  eyes  as  planets  roll. 
Thy  sister  lights  would  scarce  appear: 

ten  suns,  which  systems  now  controul, 
Would  twinkle  dimly  through  their  sphere. 
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TO  WOMAN. 

Woman  !  experience  might  have  told  me. 

That  all  must  love  thee  who  behold  thee, 

Surely,  experience  might  have  taught, 

Thy  firmest  promises  are  nought ; 

But,  placed  in  all  thy  charms  before  me , 

All  I  forget,  but  to  adore  thec. 

Oh !  Memory !  Ihou  choicest  blessing ; 

When  join'd  with  hope,  wheu  still  possessing; 

But  how  much  cursed  by  every  lover, 

When  hope  is  fled,  and  passion  's  over. 

Woman,  that  fair  and  fond  deceiver, 

How  prompt  are  striplings  to  believe  her* 

How  throbs  the  pulse ,  when  first  we  view 

The  eye  that  rolls  in  glossy  blue. 

Or  sparkles  black,  or  mildly  throws 

A  beam  from  under  hazel  brows ! 

How  quick  we  credit  every  oath, 

And  hear  her  plight  the  willing  troth! 

Fondly  we  hope  't  will  last  for  aye, 

When,  lo !  she  changes  in  a  day. 

This  record  will  for  ever  stand, 

«  Woman !  thy  vows  are  traced  in  sand.»  * 


TO  M.  S.  C. 

Wiis  I  dream  that  yon  love  me,  you'll  surely  forgive, 

Extend  not  your  anger  to  sleep; 
For  in  visions  alone,  your  affection  can  live ; 

I  rise,  and  it  leaves  me  to  weep. 

Then,  Morpheus !  envelope  my  faculties  fast , 

Shed  o'er  me  your  languor  benign  ; 
Should  the  dream  of  to-night  but  resemble  the  last ; 

What  rapture  celestial  is  mine  ? 

They  tell  us,  that  slumber,  the  sister  of  death, 

Mortality's  emblem  is  given  ; 
To  fate  how  I  long  to  resign  my  frail  breath, 

If  this  be  a  foretaste  of  heaven ! 

Ah !  frown  not,  sweet  Lady,  unbend  your  soft  brow, 

Nor  deem  me  loo  happy  in  this  ; 
If  I  sin  in  my  dream,  I  atone  for  it  now, 

Thus  doom'd  but  to  gaze  upon  bliss. 

Though  in  visions,  sweet  Lady,  perhaps,  you  may  smile, 

Oh !  think  not  my  penance  deficient ; 
When  dreams  of  your  presence  my  slumbers  beguile , 

To  awake  will  be  torture  sufficient. 


SONG. 


Wish  I  roved,  a  young  IltglUander,  o'er  the  dark  heath, 
And  climb'd  thy  sleep  summit,  oh !  Morven  of  Snow,* 

To  gaze  on  the  torrent  that  thunder'd  beneath. 
Or  the  mist  of  the  tempest  that  gather'd  below,1 

*  Tli*  latl  liaa  it  aiaanai  •  litaral  Manatajion  front  a  Spanish 
proverb. 

*  Morvea.  •  lofty  tnonntain  in  Aberdeenabire :  •  Gonial  of  5a»w(. 
Int  riprratioa  frequently  to  b«  foand  in  Ottian. 

*  Tb»»  will  aat  appear  ritraerdiaary  10  tbotr  who  have  been  ae- 
."WMomed  to  the  monataing :  it  it  by  no  a*' tat  naconttaon  on  attaia<af 
tke  top  of  Ben  e  via.  Ben  y  botird.  eir.  to  perrei  re,  between  the 
tunwii  mH4  ibe  vjI  *j  rlondt  pouting  down  rain,  and,  oreatiooaliy, 
aeeotnpaatrd  by  Itnbming.  while  the  tpeetatae  literally  Iowa  a  down 
on  the  Morai.  perfectly  teeare  from  it»  effort*. 


Untutor'd  by  science,  a  stranger  to  fear, 
And  rude  as  the  rocks  where  my  infancy  grew, 

No  feeling,  save  one,  to  my  bosom  was  dear. 
Need  I  say,  my  sweet  Mary,  *t  was  centred  in  you? 

Yet,  it  could  not  be  Love,  for  I  knew  not  the  name; 

What  passion  can  dwell  in  the  heart  of  a  child ; 
But,  still,  I  perceive  an  emotion  the  same 

As  I  felt ,  when  a  boy,  on  the  crag-cover'd  wild : 
One  image,  alone,  on  my  bosom  imprest, 

I  loved  my  bleak  regions,  nor  panted  for  new ; 
And  few  were  my  wants,  for  my  wishes  were  blest. 

And  pure  were  my  thoughts,  for  my  soul  was  with  you( 

I  arose  with  the  dawn ;  with  my  dog  as  my  guide. 

From  mountain  to  mountain  I  bounded  along, 
I  breaAcd '  the  billows  of  Dee's  *  rushiog  tide. 

And  heard  at  a  distance  the  Highlander's  song: 
At  eve,  on  my  heath-cover'd  couch  of  repose,  | 

No  dreams,  save  of  Mary,  were  spread  to  my  view,     , 
And  warm  to  the  skies  my  devotions  arose, 

For  the  first  of  my  prayers  was  a  blessing  on  you.       ' 

I  left  my  bleak  home,  and  my  visions  are  gone , 

The  mountains  are  vanish'd,  my  youth  is  no  more ; 
As  the  last  of  my  race,  I  must  wither  alone, 

And  delight  but  in  days  1  have  witness  d  before. 
Ah !  splendour  has  raised,  but  embitter  d  my  lot, 

More  dear  were  the  scenes  which  my  infancy  knew  ; 
Though  my  hopes  may  hive  fail'd,  yet  they  are  not  forgot, 

Though  cold  is  my  heart,  still  it  lingers  with  you. 

When  I  see  some  dark  hill  points  its  crest  to  the  sky, 

I  think  of  the  rocks  that  o'ershadow  Colbleen ; J 
When  I  see  the  soft  blue  of  a  love-speaking  eye, 

I  think  of  those  eyes  that  endear'd  the  rude  scene ; 
When,  haply,  some  light  waving  locks  I  behold, 

That  faintly  resemble  my  Mary's  in  hue, 
I  think  on  the  long  flowing  ringlets  of  gold, 

The  locks  that  were  sacred  to  beauty,  and  you. 

Tet  the  day  may  arrive,  when  the  mountains,  once  more. 

Shall  rise  to  my  sight,  in  their  mantles  of  snow : 
But  while  these  soar  above  me,  unchanged  as  before*. 

Will  Mary  be  there  to  receive  me  ?  ah,  no ! 
Adieu!  then,  ye  hills,  where  my  childhood  was  bred. 

Thou  sweet  flowing  Dee,  to  thy  waters  adieu! 
No  home  in  the  forest  shall  shelter  my  head; 

Ah !  Mary,  what  home  could  be  mine,  but  with  you  ? 


TO  •  '  •. 

Oi !  yes,  I  will  own  we  were  dear  to  each  other. 
The  friendships  of  childhood,  though  deeling,  are 
true; 

The  love  which  you  felt  was  the  love  of  a  brother. 
Nor  less  the  affection  I  cherish'd  for  you. 

But  Friendship  can  vary  her  gentle  dominion , 
The  attachment  of  years  in  a  moment  expires; 

Like  Love  too,  she  moves  on  a  swift-waving  pinion. 
But  glows  not,  like  Love,  with  unquenchable  fires. 

*  •  Breatting  tbe  lofty  targe,  t — 3a*t*rttti. 

'  The  Dee  it  a  beautiful  rirer.  which  riaet   near   Mar   Lodge.    «a.| 
failt  into  I  be  tea  at  New  Aberdeen. 

*  Colbleen  i«  a  monntain  near  the  vrrge  of  tha  Highland*,  not   t%» 
from  the  mat  of  Dee  Cattle. 
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Faff  eft  have  we  arandcr 'd  through  Ida  together, 
lad  blest  were  the  aeenes  of  oar  youth,  I  allow; 

'a  or  spriag  of  our  life,  how  serene  is  the  weather! 
Vat  vioter's  nadc  tempests  are  gathering  now. 

t  *•  eat  widi  Affectum  aball  Memory  blending 
i    TW*  auuiul  delights  of  our  childhood  retrace ; 
■  Wars  Friae  steels  the  bosom,  the  heart  is  unbending, 
Maa  what  would  he  Justice  appears  a  disgrace. 

'  fcaeier,  dear  8         ,  for  I  still  most  esteem  you, 
•    TW  few  whom  I  love  I  can  never  opbraid. 
Tar  chance  wbirh  has  lost,  may  in  future  redeem  yon, 
aVatataace  will  cancel  the  vow  you  have  made. 

i  v3  asteeaapaaia,  and  thongh  cbiird  is  affection, 
*  ah  aae  no  corroding  resentment  shall  lire ; 

■»  bosom  is  ealm'd  by  the  simple  reflection , 
Eui  fceat  may  be  wrong,  and  that  both  should 
fcrgtvr. 

Tm  knew  thai  my  sonl,  that  my  heart,  my  existence, 
{f  danger  demanded,  were  wholly  your  own ; 

T*  knew  aae  uuaJterd,  by  years  or  by  distance, 
framed  to  lore  and  to  friendship  alone. 

T»  knew. — hot  away  with  the  vain  retrospection, 
TW  bawd  of  affection  no  longer  endures; 

V*  tste  wan  may  droop  o'er  the  fond  recollection, 
lad  sigh  for  the  friend  who  was  formerly  yours. 

F^  cV  present,  we  part, — I  will  hope  not  for  ever, 
'f  tune  and  regret  will  restore  you  at  last ; 

T  fcrget  ear  distention  we  both  should  endeavour; 
I  ask  a*  atonement,  bat  days  like  the  past. 


TO  MART. 
Om  receiving  her  picture. 
Tan  fast  resemblance  of  tby  charms. 

Though  strong  as  mortal  art  could  give, 
*y  eecaaaut  heart  of  fear  disarms, 
tevhes  nry  hopes,  and  bids  me  live. 

B>*e,  I  earn  trace  the  locks  of  gold. 
Which  roand  thy  snowy  forehead  wave; 

TV  cheeks,  which  sprung  from  Beauty's  mould, 
Thr  fips,  which  made  me  Beauty's  slave. 

Here,  I  can  trace ah  no !  that  eye, 


Klteae  uare  floats  in  liquid  fire, 
lwt  aD  the  painter's  art  defy, 
iad  hid  him  from  the  task  retire. 


Brrvl 

ami 
•Turk 
like 


its  beauteous  hue, 
•  the  beam  so  sweetly  straying? 
a  lustre  to  its  blue, 
o'er  the  ocean 


eopyf  far  more  dear  to  me, 
Lildr&s.  unfeeling  as  thou  art, 
TIas  aS  the  living  forms  could  be, 
Save  her  who  placed  thee  next  my  heart. 

*r  placed  it,  sad,  with  needless  fear, 
Osf  tame  might  shake  my  wavering  soul, 

'a^*»eaous,  that  her  image,  there, 
■eld  every  sense  in  fast  controul. 

*W  heart,  thro'  years,  thro'  lime,  't  will  cheer j 
¥v  hope,  in  gloomy  moment*,  raise; 

■  stYs  last  conflict  *t  will  appear, 
Aad  meet  my  food  expiring  gaie. 


DAM£TA£. 

I ir  law  an  infant,  *  and  in  years  a  boy. 

In  mind  a  slave  to  every  vicious  joy. 

From  every  sense  of  sbame  and  virtue  wean 'd, 

In  lies  an  adept,  in  deceit  a  fiend ; 

Versed  in  hypocrisy,  while  yet  a  child, 

Fickle  as  wind,  of  inclinations  wild ; 

Woman  his  dupe,  bis  heedless  friend  a  tool, 

Old  in  the  world,  tbo'  scarcely  broke  from  school  ; 

Damanas  ran  through  all  the  maze  of  sio , 

And  found  the  goal,  when  others  just  begin ; 

Even  still  conflicting  passions  shake  his  soul. 

And  bid  him  drain  the  dregs  of  pleasure's  bowl; 

But,  pall'd  with  vice,  he  breaks  his  former  chain , 

And,  what  was  once  his  bliss,  appears  his  bane. 


TO  MARION. 

Mabior!  why  that  pensive  brow? 

What  disgust  to  life  hast  thou? 

Change  that  discontented  air; 

Frowns  become  not  one  so  fair. 

T  is  not  love  disturbs  thy  rest, 

Love  's  a  stranger  to  thy  breast ; 

He  in  dimpling  smiles  appears ; 

Or  mourns  in  sweetly  timid  tears; 

Or  bends  the  languid  eyelid  down. 

But  shuns  the  cold  forbidding  frown. 

Then  resume  thy  former  Are, 

Some  will  love,  and  all  admire ; 

While  that  icy  aspect  chills  us, 

Nought  but  cool  indifference  thrills  us. 

Wouldst  thou  wandering  hearts  beguile, 

Smile,  at  least,  or  seem  to  smile; 

Eyes  like  thine  were  never  meant 

To  hide  their  orbs,  in  dark  restraint ; 

Spite  of  all,  thou  fain  wouldst  say, 

Still  in  truant  beams  they  play. 

Thy  lips, — but  here  my  modest  Muse 

Her  impulse  chaste  must  needs  refuse. 

She  blushes,  curtsies,  frowns, — in  short  she 

Dreads,  lest  the  subject  should  transport  me ; 

And  flying  off,  in  search  of  reason, 

Brings  prudence  back  in  proper  season. 

All  I  shall  therefore  say  (whate 'er 

I  think  is  neither  here  nor  there), 

Is  that  such  lips,  of  looks  endearing, 

Were  form'd  for  better  things  than  sneering; 

Of  soothing  compliments  divested, 

Advice  at  least 's  disinterested ; 

Such  is  my  artless  song  to  thee. 

From  all  the  flow  of  flattery  free ; 

Counsel,  like  mine,  is  as  a  brother's, 

My  heart  is  given  to  some  others; 

That  is  to  say,  unskiil'd  to  cozen, 

It  shares  itself  amongst  a  dozen. 

Marion!  adieu!  oh!  prithee  slight  not 

This  warning,  though  it  may  delight  not; 

And,  lest  my  precepts  be  displeasing 

To  those  who  think  remonstrance  leazing, 

At  once  I  'II  tell  thee  our  opinion, 

Concerning  woman's  soft  dominion: 

*  In  lav,  rrrry  person  i«  an  infant  who  baa  not  attained  ilia  ap 
of  tcenty-onc. 
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Nowe'er  we  ga»e  with  admiraiion, 
On  eyes  of  blue,  or  lips  carnation ; 
Howe'er  the  flowing  locks  attract  us, 
Howe'er  those  beauties  may  distract  us , 
Still  fickle,  we  are  prone  to  rove, 
These  cannot  fix  our  souls  to  love ; 
It  is  not  too  severe  a  stricture, 
To  say  they  form  a  pretty  picture. 
But  would  st  thou  see  the  secret  chain. 
Which  binds  us  in  your  humble  train, 
To  hail  you  queens  of  all  creation, 
Know,  in  a  word,  't  is  Animation. 


OSCAR  OF  ALVA.' 

A  TALE. 

How  sweetly  shines,  through  azure  skies, 
The  lamp  of  heaven  on  Lorn's  shore, 

Where  Alva's  hoary  turrets  rise, 
And  hear  the  din  of  arms  no  more. 

But  often  has  yon  rolling;  moon 

On  Alva's  casques  of  silver  play  d, 
And  view'd,  at  midnights  silent  noon, 

Her  chiefs  in  gleaming  mail  array 'd. 

And  on  the  crimson  d  rocks  beneath, 
Which  scowl  o'er  ocean's  sullen  Bow, 

Pale  in  the  scatter  d  ranks  of  death, 
She  saw  the  gasping  warrior  low. 

While  many  an  eye,  which  ne'er  again 

Gould  mark  the  rising  orb  of  day, 
Turn'd  feebly  from  the  gory  plain. 

Beheld  in  death  her  fading  ray. 

Once,  to  those  eyes  the  lamp  of  Love, 
They  blest  her  dear  propitious  light : 

But  now,  she  glimmer'd  from  above, 
A  sad  funereal  torch  of  night. 

Faded  is  Alva's  noble  race, 

And  grey  her  towers  are  seen  afar ; 

No  more  her  heroes  urge  the  chase, 
Or  roll  tbe  crimson  tide  of  war. 

But  who  was  last  of  Alva's  clan ? 

Why  grows  the  moss  on  Alva's  stone? 
Her  towers  resound  no  steps  of  man, 

They  echo  to  the  gale  alone. 

And,  when  that  gale  is  fierce  and  high, 

A  sound  is  heard  in  yonder  hall, 
It  rises  hoarsely  through  the  sky. 

And  vibrates  o'er  the  mouldering  wall. 

Yes,  when  the  eddying  tempest  sighs. 
It  shakes  the  shield  of  Oscar  brave; 

But  there  no  more  his  banners  rise. 
No  more  his  plumes  of  sable  wave. 

Fair  shone  the  sun  on  Oscar's  birth. 
When  Angus  hail'd  his  eldest  born  ; 

The  vas<aU  round  their  chieftain's  hearth, 
Crowd  to  applaud  the  happy  morn. 

*  Tb«  etuttropbc  of  lbi»  ulc  *u  tuggcttril  by  lb*  ■lory  ut  ■  Je- 
roajao  mil  LnirntA, •  ta  ihr  f»r»t  rulumr  iif  •  Tl»r  Armenian,  or 
*»b*M-S*et .  •  it  *1»o  br«r»  uw  fcttiubUnc*  to  ■  kcm  ia  Uir  ibinl 
■ct  of  ■  Matbctb.s 


They  feast  upon  the  mountain  deer. 
The  Pibroch  raised  its  piercing  note, 

To  gladden  more  their  Highland  cheer, 
The  strains  io  martial  number*  Boat. 

And  they  who  heard  the  war  notes  wild, 
Hoped  that,  one  day,  the  Pibrock's  strain 

Should  play  before  the  Hero's  child, 
While  he  should  lead  I  he  Tartan  train. 

Another  year  is  quickly  past, 

And  Angus  hails  another  ton, 
His  natal  day  is  like  the  last, 

Nor  soon  the  jocund  feast  waa  done. 

Taught  by  their  sire  to  bend  the  bow. 

On  Alva's  dusky  hills  of  wind, 
The  bovs  in  childhood  chased  lite  roe, 

And  left  their  hounds  in  speed  behind. 

But,  e'er  their  years  of  youth  arc  o'er. 
They  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

They  lightly  wield  the  bright  claymore, 
And  send  the  whistling  arrow  far. 

Dark  was  the  flow  of  Oscar  s  hair. 
Wildly  it  stream'd  along  the  gale ; 

But  Allan's  locks  were  bright  and  fair. 
And  pensive  seem'd  his  cheek,  and  pale. 

But  Oscar  ownd  a  hero's  soul. 

His  dark  eye  shone  through  beams  of  truth  ; 
Allan  had  early  learn'd  coutroul. 

And  smooth  his  words  had  been  from  youth. 

Both,  both  were  brave ;  the  Saxon  spear 
Was  shiver 'd  oft  beneath  their  steel ; 

And  Oscar's  bosom  scorn'd  to  fear, 
But  Oscar's  bosom  knew  to  feel. 

While  Allan's  soul  belied  his  form. 
Unworthy  with  such  charms  to  dwell ; 

Keen  as  the  lightning  of  the  storm, 
Oo  foes  his  deadly  veugcancc  fell. 

From  high  Southannon's  distant  tower 
Arrived  a  young  and  noble  dame ; 

With  Kenneth's  lands  to  form  her  dower, 
Gienalvon's  blue-eyed  daughter  came: 

And  Oscar  daim'd  the  beauteous  bride, 

And  Angus  on  his  Oscar  smiled ; 
It  soothed  the  father's  feudal  pride, 

Thus  to  obtain  Gienalvon's  child. 

Hark !  to  the  Pibroch's  pleasing  note, 
Hark!  to  the  swelling  nuptial  song; 

In  joyous  strains  the  voices  fioat, 
And  stall  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

See  how  the  heroes'  blood-red  plumes. 

Assembled  wave  in  Alva's  hall; 
Each  youth  his  varied  plaid  assumes, 

Attending  on  their  chief  taius  call. 

It  is  not  war  their  aid  demands, 

The  Pibroch  play*  the  song  of  peaci*  ; 

To  Oscar's  nuptials  throng  the  bauds, 
Nor  yet  the  sounds  of  pleasure  cease. 

But  where  is  Oscar  ?  sure  't  is  late  : 
Is  this  a  bridegroom's  ardent  flame  ? 

While  thronging  guests  and  ladies  wait, 
Nor  Oscar  nor  his  brother  came. 
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It  tragta  young  Allan  join'd  the  bride, 

•  Wby  comes  oot  Oscar?*  Angus  said  ; 

•  k  far  do!  here  ?»  the  youth  replied, 

*  With  me  be  roved  not  o'er  the  glade. 

ta-efcance,  forgetful  of  die  day, 
1»  his  to  chase  the  bounding  roe; 
'rOran's  waves  prolong  his  slay, 
Trt  0»car'»  bark  is  seldom  slow.* 

•  «"*:  no!*  the  angnish'd  sire  rcjoin'd, 

■  5«r  cbate  nor  wave  my  boy  delay; 
T*«*ld  be  to  Hon  seem  unkind  ? 
Vsald  aught  to  her  impede  his  way? 

«4li!  scarrtt,  ye  chiefs!  oh,  search  around* 
lUaa,  with  these  through  Alva  fly, 

TV1  Otcar,  till  ray  son  is  found, 
tt«at\  baste,  dot  dare  attempt  reply. » 

4J  2*  confusion — through  the  vale 
Tar  name  of  Oscar  hoarsely  rings, 

I:  rrv«$  oo  the  murmuring  gale. 
Till  night  expand*  her  dusky  wings. 

I:  icvak*  the  stillness  of  die  night, 
tut  tcboe*  through  her  shades  in  vain ; 

h  wnad»  through  morning's  misty  light, 
feat  Oscar  comes  not  o'er  the  plain. 

Tfexr*  day*,  three  sleepless  nights,  the  chief 
For  Oscar  search'd  rarh  mountain  cave; 

Pu#  a  U«pe  is  lost  in  boundless  grief, 
Ifi*  locks  in  grey  torn  ringlets  wave. 

- 1  Krar !   mv  Son .' — Thou  God  of  heaven ! 

Restore  the  prop  of  sinking  age ; 
<*\  if  that  hope  do  more  is  given, 

VtrM  bis  assassin  to  my  rage. 

•  Ye*,  oo  some  desert  rocky  shore, 

Sv  Oscar's  whiten'd  bones  must  lie; 
Thro,  pant,  thou  God  !  I  ask  no  more. 
With  bim  bis  frantic  sire  may  die. 

-  Yet,  he  may  live — away  despair ; 

k  calm,  my  soul !  lie  yet  may  live ; 
T  arraign  my  fate,  my  voice  forbear  ; 

0  God  my  impious  prayer  forgive. 

-  ft  hat,  if  be  live  for  me  no  more, 

1  siak  forgotten  in  the  dust, 
TI*e  bop*  of  Alva's  age  is  o'er; 

Aba!  can  pangs  like  these  be  just?* 

Tto*  aU  the  hapless  parent  mourn, 
Till  Time,  who  soothes  severest  woe, 

ILki  Lade  serenity  return, 
lad  made  the  tear-drop  cease  to  flow. 

Tor  MsO  some  latent  hope  survived, 
That  Oscar  might  once  more  appear; 

Bt»  hope  now  droop  d,  and  now  revived, 
Till  Time  had  old  a  tedious  year. 

flay*  roffd  along,  the  orb  of  light 
Apm  had  run  his  destined  rare  ; 

N>  (Hear  bless'd  his  fathers  sight, 
Aad  sorrow  left  a  fainter  trace. 

Tor  yoothfol  Allan  still  rrmain'd, 
And,  now.  his  father's  only  joy : 

Aa  f  Hora  s  heart  w.is  quickly  gain'd, 
lor  beautv  crowu'd  the  fair-hair d  boy. 


She  thought  that  Oscar  low  was  laid, 
And  Allan's  face  was  wondrous  fair. 

If  Oscar  lived,  some  other  maid 

II ad  claim'd  his  faithless  bosom's  care. 

And  Angus  said,  if  one  year  more 
In  fruitless  hope  was  pass'd  away, 

Ilis  fondest  scruple  should  be  o'er. 
And  he  would  name  their  nuptial  day. 

Slow  roll'd  the  moons,  but  blest  at  last, 
Arrived  the  dearly  destined  morn; 

The  year  of  anxious  trembling  past, 
What  smiles  die  lover's  cheeks  adorn ! 

Hark  to  the  Pibroch's  pleasing  note! 

Hark  to  the  swelling  nuptial  Ming  ! 
In  joyous  strains  the  voices  float. 

And  still  the  choral  peal  prolong. 

Again  the  clan,  in  festive  crowd. 

Throng  through  the  gate  of  Alva's  hall ; 

The  sounds  of  mirth  re-echo  loud, 
And  all  their  former  joy  recal. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  darken'd  brow 
Glooms  in  the  in  ids  t  of  general  mirth f 

Before  his  eye's  far  fiercer  glow 

The  blue  flames  curdle  o'er  the  hearth. 

Dark  is  the  robe  which  wraps  his  form, 
And  tall  his  plume  of  gory  red; 

His  voice  is  like  the  rising  storm, 
But  light  and  trackless  is  his  tread. 

T  is  noon  of  night,  the  pledge  goes  round. 

The  bridegroom's  health  is  deeply  quaft; 
With  shouts  the  vaulted  roofs  resound, 

And  all  combine  to  hail  the  draught. 

Sudden  the  s  tranger  clu'ef  arose. 

And  all  the  clamorous  crowd  are  husli'd  ; 
And  Angus'  check  *ilh  wonder  glows, 

And  Mora's  tender  bosom  blush'd. 

«  Old  man  !»  he  cried,  «  this  pledge  is  done, 
Thou  saw'sl  'l  was  duly  drunk  by  me, 

It  hail'd  the  nuptials  of  thy  son; 

Mow  will  I  claim  a  pledge  from  thee. 

«  While  all  around  is  mirth  and  joy. 
To  bless  thy  Allan's  happy  lot ; 

Say,  had'st  thou  ne'er  another  boy? 
Say,  why  should  Oscar  be  forgot?* 

m  Alas!*  the  hapless  sire  replied, 
The  big  tear  starting  as  he  spoke; 

«  When  Oscar  left  my  hall,  or  died, 
This  aged  heart  was  almost  broke. 

«  Thrice  has  the  earth  revolved  her  course, 
5-ince  Oscar's  form  has  blest  my  sight; 

And  Allan  is  my  last  resource, 

Siuce  martial  Oscars  death  or  flight.* 

«  T  is  wcll,»  replied  the  stranger  stern, 
And  fiercely  flashil  his  rolling  eye; 

m  Thy  Oscar's  fate  I  fain  would  learn ; 
Perhaps  the  hero  did  not  die. 

*  Perchance  if  those  whom  most  he  loved, 
Would  call,  thy  Oscar  might  return; 
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Perchance  the  chief  has  only  roved, 
For  him  thy  Beltane  *  yet  may  bum. 

•  Fill  high  the  bowl,  the  table  round, 
We  will  not  claim  the  pledge  by  stealth, 

With  wine  Jet  every  cup  be  crowu'd, 
Pledge  me  departed  Oscar's  health.* 

«  With  all  my  soul,*  old  Angus  said. 

And  fill  d  his  goblet  to  the  brim  ; 
«  Here  s  to  my  boy  !  alive  or  dead, 

I  ne'er  shall  find  a  son  like  him.* 

«  Bravely,  old  man,  this  health  has  sped, 
Dot  why  does  Allan  trembling  stand? 

Come,  drink  remembrance  of  the  dead. 
And  raise  thy  cup  with  firmer  hand.* 

The  crimson  glow  of  Allans  face 
Was  tura'd  at  once  to  ghastly  hue ; 

The  drops  of  death  each  other  chase, 
Adown  in  agonising  dew. 

Thrice  did  he  raise  the  goblet  high, 
And  thrice  his  lips  refused  to  taste ; 

For  thrice  he  caught  the  strangers  eye, 
On  his  with  deadly  fury  placed. 

«  And  is  it  thus  a  brother  hails 
A  brother's  fond  remembrance  here  ? 

If  thus  affection's  strength  prevails, 
What  might  we  not  expect  from  fear?* 

Roused  by  the  sneer,  he  raised  the  bowl ; 

«  Would  Oscar  now  coul  J  share  our  mirth !» 
Internal  fear  appall'd  his  soul, 

He  said,  and  dash'd  the  cup  to  earth. 

« T  is  he!  I  bear  my  murderer's  voice,* 
Loud  shrieks  a  darkly  gleaming  Form ; 

«  A  murderer's  voice  !*  the  roof  replies, 
And  deeply  swells  the  bursting  storm. 

The  tapers  wink,  the  chieftains  shrink, 
The  stranger 's  gone,  amidst  the  crew 

A  Form  was  seen,  in  tartan  green, 
And  call  the  shade  terrific  grew. 

His  waist  was  bound  with  a  broad  belt  round, 

His  plume  of  sable  stream'd  on  high ; 
But  his  breast  was  bare,  with  the  red  wounds  ihrrr, 

And  fix'd  was  the  glare  of  his  glassy  eye. 

And  thrice  he  smiled,  with  his  eye  so  wild. 

On  Angus,  bending  low  the  knee ; 
And  thrice  he  frown'd  on  a  Chief  on  the  ground, 

Whom  shivering  crowds  with  horror  tee. 

The  bolts  loud  roll,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  thunders  through  the  welkin  ringf 

And  the  gleaming  Form,  through  the  mist  of  the  storm. 
Was  borne  on  high  by  the  whirlwind's  wing. 

Cold  was  the  feast,  the  revel  ceased  ; 

Who  lies  upon  the  stony  floor  I 
Oblivion  prest  old  Angus'  breast. 

At  length  his  life-pulse  throbs  once  more. 

«  Away,  away,  let  the  leech  essay, 
To  pour  the  light  on  Allan's  eyes;* 

His  sand  is  done. — his  rare  is  run. 
Oh!  never  more  shall  Allan  rise ! 

'  B*lia*e>Trcr. — A    Highland   f rati  rat,    oa   the    tat  of  Way,   held 
««4f  lire*  lighted  for  U»*  occaaioa. 


But  Oscar's  breast  is  cold  as  clay. 

His  locks  arc  lifted  by  the  gale, 
And  Allans  barbed  arrow  lay, 

With  him  in  dark  Glentanar's  vale. 

And  whence  the  dreadful  stranger  came. 
Or  who,  no  mortal  wight  can  tell ; 

But  no  one  doubts  the  Form  of  Flame, 
For  Alva's  sons  knew  Oscar  well. 

Ambition  nerved  young  Allan's  hand. 
Exulting  demons  wing'd  his  dart, 

While  Envy  waved  her  burning  brand. 
And  pour'd  her  venom  round  his  heart. 

Swift  is  the  shaft  from  Allan's  bow : 

Whose  streaming  life-blood  stains  his  side  I 

Dark  Oscar's  sable  crest  is  low, 
The  dart  has  drunk  his  vital  tide. 

And  Mora's  eye  could  Allan  move, 
She  bade  his  wounded  pride  rebel : 

Alas !  that  eyes,  which  bcain'd  with  love. 
Should  urge  the  soul  to  deeds  of  Hell. 

Lo !  see'st  thou  not  a  lonely  tomb, 
Which  rises  o'er  a  warrior  dead ' 

It  glimmers  through  the  twilight  gloom; 
Oh !  that  is  Allan's  nuptial  bed. 

Far,  distant  far,  the  noble  grave, 

Which  held  his  clan's  great  ashes,  stood ; 

And  o'er  his  corse  no  banners  wave. 

For  they  were  stain'd  with  kindred  blood. 

What  minstrel  grey,  what  hoary  bard, 
Shall  Allan's  deeds  on  harp-strings  raise? 

The  song  is  glory's  chief  reward. 

But  who  can  strike  a  murderer's  praise  ? 

Unstrung,  untouch'd,  the  harp  must  stand. 
No  minstrel  dare  the  theme  awake ; 

Guilt  would  benumb  his  palsied  hand, 

His  harp  in  shuddering  chords  would  break. 

No  lyre  of  fame,  no  hallow'd  verse, 
Shall  sound  his  glories  high  in  air, 

A  dying  fathers  bitter  curse, 

A  brother's  death-groan  echoes  there. 
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I*  looking  o»er  my  p«p*r«,  Co  •*!«*  a  few  additional  form*  for  tlii 
aecond  edition,  I  found  the  folio* tag  Itoet.  wbuh  I  had  loiailj 
forgotten,  tompoeew  •■  the  Sumner  of  i$o5,  a  abort  time  pretii.ni 
to  my  departure  from  II—— .  They  were  addretard  lo  a  fc.um 
arhool-fellow  of  high  rank,  who  had  bee*  any  frequent  renpaant 
i*  aomc  umliln  through  the  neighbouring  conarry,  hooertr  U 
■ever  »••*  the  line*,  *od  moat  probably  aerer.  will.  At.  on  a  r<i 
pent mI,  1  found  lb.  m  not  wore*  lhau  tone  other  pircea  in  thi 
t-o  lie*  lion,  I  baea  bow  published  ibeaa,  for  the  firat  ton*,  aftrr  t 
•light  rrrition. 

D— ■ — t!  whose  early  steps  with  mine  have  stray'd, 
Exploring  every  path  of  Ida's  glade, 
Whom,  still,  affection  taught  me  to  defend, 
And  made  me  less  a  tyrant  than  a  friend ; 
Though  Utc  harsh  custom  of  our  youthful  band 
Bade  thee  obey,  and  gave  me  to  command  ' 

•  At  e»ery  public  arhool.  the  juoior  boya  are  foaiplnely  »«l«*»r< 
vient  to  ib«  *pper  forma,  till  they  attain  a  aoat  ta  the  b«n,,rf  'l'»*** 
Froai  tbia  atate  of  probation,  erry  properly,  ■*  rank  it  nrapi .  l»U| 
afirr  a  rrrtai*  penod,  ihry  command,  »a  turn,  ihote  aba  enured. 
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r*~.  ea  wiosc  head  a  few  short  years  will  shower 
i \e  gift  of  riches,  and  the  pride  of  power ; 

"»  mm  a  name?  illustrious  is  tiiioe  own,. 

-aswn'd  ia  ramie,  not  far  beneath  the  throne. 
<-i  P   r    t»  let  not  this  seduce  thy  soul, 
'-  *&■■  fair  science,  or  evade  control ; 
naa^  passive  tutors,1  fearful  to  dispraise 
*W  titled  child,  whose  future  breath  may  raise, 

•  t*  dura!  errors  with  indulgent  eyes, 

'a!  -stiak  at  fisates  they  tremble  to  chastise. 

*  *a  yaomfal  parasites,  who  bend  the  kuce 
%  vriiiV  their  golden  idol, — not  to  thee ! 
tel  r»ca  ia  simple  boyhood's  opening  dawn, 
*a*  4ares  are  found  to  Hatter  and  to  fawn : 

***»  thaw  declare,  «  that  pomp  alone  should  wait 
*i  ■**  by  birth  predestined  to  be  great  ,- 
T-»i  hstwi  were  only  meant  for  drudging  fools ; 
**u  gaBaut  spirits  icorn  die  common  roles ;»» 
Van*  meai  not, — they  point  the  path  to  shame, 
%  «tk  to  blast  the  honours  of  thy  name: 
*ea  to  the  few,  in  Ida's  early  throng, 
'**#  vmh  disdain  not  to  condemn  the  wrong  { 
»  r  assist  the  comrades  of  thy  youth, 
'  ot  f*»r*  to  raise  Use  sterner  voice  of  truth, 
■  4  £aar  own  heart !  *t  wul  bid  thee,  boy,  forbear, 
*  «*8  I  know  that  virtue  lingers  there. 

"•>  I  have  axarfc'd  thee  many  a  passing  day, 
hi  sea  new  scenes  invite  me  far  away ; 
T*>   1  lute  mark'd.  within  that  generous  mind, 
1  «ui.  4  aeM  matured,  to  bless  mankind : 
'  «* '  iswiga  arrself  by  nature  haughty,  wild, 
iaaWrdioa  haii'd  her  favourite  child, 
irry  error  stamps  me  for  her  own, 
tad  imiau  nry  fall,  1  fain  would  fall  alone ; 
fasm^  urv  proud  heart  no  precept  now  can  tune, 
I  kne  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim. 
Tt>  art  fseugh,  w  Hfi  other  Sons  of  power, 
T&  ^nm  the  bmbent  meteor  of  an  hour, 
T  »  wifl  some  peerage  page  in  feeble  pride, 
*i  »di  lacg  drawn  names,  that  grace  no  page  beside ; 
TWa  mar*  with  titled  crowds  the  common  lot, 
'a  hsr  jest  gated  at,  in  the  grave  forgot ; 
*aar  aaaaht  divides  thee  from  the  vulgar  dead, 
»'*res*  the  daUJ  cold  stone  that  hides  thy  head, 
'•*•  uksujldrriug  scutcheon,  or  liie  heralds  roll, 
Tajf  a  ill  iniTilimn'il.  but  neglected  scroll, 
*J*r»  Lords,  anhoaoar'd,  in  the  tomb  may  find 
,fcv  spec  to  leave  a  worthless  name  behind ; — ■ 
J  '*-rs  deep,  unnoticed  as  the  gloomy  vaults 
Ttai  toi  their  dust,  their  follies  and  their  faults  i 
\  tier,  with  old  armorial  lists  o'erspread, 
is  records  destined  never  to  be  read, 
rat  wsald  I  view  thee,  with  prophetic  eyes, 
tsaVd  mare  among  the  good  and  wise ; 
1  ^arsssvi  and  a  long  career  pursue, 
•->  iru  ia  tank,  the  first  in  Talent  too ; 
*  *r»  every  vice,  each  little  meanness  shun, 
W  fortune's  minion,  but  her  noblest  son. 
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■  any  p*foon»T  allneion*.  ereu  Hi'  stoat  dii- 
grocrjly,  obal  i*  too  oftra  the  writ  new  of 


Turn  to  the  aunals  of  a  former  day, — 
Bright  are  the  deeds  thine  earlier  Sires  display ; 
(hie,  though  a  Counter,  lived  a  man  of  worth, 
And  call'd,  proud  boast !  the  British  Drama  forth9 
Another  view !  not  less  renown  d  for  Wit, 
Alike  for  courts,  and  camps,  or  senates  fit ; 
Hold  in  the  field,  and  favour  d  by  the  Sine, 
In  every  splendid  part  ordain'd  to  shine; 
Far,  far  distinguish'd  from  the  glittering  throng. 
The  pride  of  Princes,  and  the  boast  of  Song.1 
Such  were  thy  Fathers,  thus  preserve  their  name. 
Not  heir  to  titles  only,  but  to  fame. 
The  hour  draws  nigh,  a  few  brief  days  will  close. 
To  me,  this  little  scene  of  joys  and  woes; 
Each  knell  of  Time  now  warns  me  to  resign 
Shades,  where  Uope,  Peace,  and  Friendship,  all  wen- 
mine; 
Hope,  that  could  vary  like  the  rainbow's  hue. 
And  gild  their  pinions,  as  the  moments  flew; 
Peace,  that  reflection  never  frown'd  away. 
By  dreams  of  ill,  to  cloud  some  future  day ; 
Friendship,  whose  truth  let  childhood  only  tell — - 
Alas!  they  love  not  long,  who  love  so  well. 
To  these  adieu !  nor  let  me  linger  o'er 
Scenes  hailM,  as  exiles  hail  their  native  shore, 
Receding  slowly  through  the  dark  blue  de««ji. 
Beheld  by  eyes  that  mourn,  yet  cannot  weep. 

D— r — t !  farewell !  1  will  not  ask  one  part 

Of  sad  remembrance  in  so  young  a  heart ; 

The  coming  morrow  from  thy  youthful  mind 

Will  sweep  ray  name,  uor  leave  a  trace  behind. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  inatnrer  year, 

Since  chance  has  thrown  us  in  the  self-same  sphere. 

Since  the  same  senate,  nay,  the  same  debate. 

May  one  day  claim  our  suffrage  for  the  state. 

We  hence  may  meet,  and  pass  each  other  by 

Willi  faint  regard,  or  cold  and  distant  eye. 

For  me,  in  future,  neither  friend  nor  fix*, 

A  stranger  to  thyself,  thy  weal  or  woe; 

With  thee  no  more  again  I  hope  to  trace 

The  recollection  of  our  early  race ; 

No  more,  as  once,  in  social  hours,  rejoice. 

Or  hear,  unless  in  crowds,  thy  well-known  voice. 

Still,  if  the  wishes  of  a  heart  uotaught 

To  veil  those  feelings,  which,  perchance,  it  ought; 

If  these, — but  let  me  cease  the  lengthen'd  strain, 

Oh  !  if  these  wishes  arc  not  breathed  in  vain, 

The  Guardian  Seraph,  who  directs  thy  fate, 

Will  leave  thee  glorious,  as  lie  found  thee  great. 


*  •  Thontaa  8— V— He,  Lard  B— ■— tl,  created  Earl  of  D 1»% 

Smmet  lb*  Firet,  hm  one  of  the  ratline  and  biigbtrtt  oruawruic  in 
the  poetry  of  hit  country,  and  tb«  feral  »|*o  produced  a  regular 
drama.*— AsacaMs'e  British  Potts. 

*  Cbarlea  S— k— lie.  Earl  of  D— -,  rattened  ike  stoat  aceom- 
plithrd  nun  of  bin  day,  »ae  alike  di*tiuc«i«bed  ia  the  voluptuous 
court  of  Chatire  II.  and  tbe  gloomy  one  of  William  HI.  lie  be- 
haved with  great  gallantry  in  the  tra-Ggbl  *'th  the  Dutch,  in  iCCj, 
ob  the  day  prrviou*  to  vbiefa  he  compoced  hie  celebrated  wug.  II  i» 
tfhararur  baa  been  dra«a  in  the  bigheat  colon ra  by  Dryden,  Pop*, 
Prior,  and  Confrere.     Vide  Aitutoi'i  British  Potts. 
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TRANSLATIONS 

AND 

IMITATIONS. 


ADRIAN'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  SOUL,  WHEN 

DYING. 

Animula!  vagula,  blandul;*, 
Hospcs,  comesquc,  corporis, 
Qua?  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nudula. 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocoi. 

TRANSLATION. 

Am  !  grade,  fleeting,  wavering  Sprite, 
Friend  and  associate  of  this  clay  ! 

To  what  unknown  region  borne, 
Wilt  thou  now  wing  thy  distant  flight  ? 
No  more,  with  wonted  humour  gay, 

But  pallid,  cheerless,  and  forlorn. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  CATULLUS. 


TRANSLATION  FnOM  CATULLUS. 


•  AD   LESB1AM.* 


Equal  to  Jove  that  youth  roust  br, 
Greater  than  Jove  he  seems  to  me, 
Who,  free  from  Jealousy's  alarms. 
Securely  views  thy  matchless  charms; 
That  cheek,  which  ever  dimpling  glows. 
That  month  from  whence  Midi  music  Hows, 
To  him,  alike,  arc  always  known, 
Reserved  for  him,  and  him  atone. 
Ah  I  Lesbia!  though  'tis  death  to  me, 
I  cannot  choose  but  look  on  thee ; 
Rut,  at  the  sight,  my  senses  fly ; 
I  need*  must  gaxe,  but  gazing  die ; 
WhiUt  trembling  with  a  thousand  fears, 
Parch'd  to  the  throat,  my  tongue  adheres. 
My  pulse  beats  quick,  my  breath  heaves  short. 
My  limbs  deny  their  slight  support; 
Cold  dews  my  pallid  face  o'erspread. 
With  deadly  languor  droops  my  head. 
My  ears  with  tingling  echoes  ring. 
And  life  itself  U  on  the  wing ; 
My  eyes  refuse  the  cheering  light. 
Their  orbs  are  veil'd  in  starless  night: 
Such  pangs  my  nature  sinks  beneath, 
And  feds  a  temporary  death. 

TRANSLATION 
OP  THE  EPITAPH  ON  VIRGIL  AND  TBULLUS. 

BT   DOM  IT  IDS   MABSU8. 

Hi  who,  sublime,  in  Epic  numbers  rolJ'd, 
And  he  who  struck  the  softer  lyre  of  love, 

By  Death's  unequal  hand '  alike  control'd, 
Fit  comrades  in  Elysian  regions  move. 

*  The  band  ft  Death   it   %»>A   to  be  anja*(,  or  aatqaal,  at  Virgil 
>••  roniidrnblf  older  tlua  Tib  till  ut.  al  bit  deeratc. 


•  LUCTTJS  DE   MORTE   PASSEIUS.» 


Yb  Cupids,  droop  each  little  head, 
Nor  let  your  wingi  with  joy  be  spread; 
My  Lesbia's  favourite  bird  is  dead, 

Whom  dearer  than  her  eyes  she  loved  ; 
For  be  was  gentle,  and  so  true. 
Obedient  to  her  call  he  flew. 
No  fear,  no  wild  alarm  lie  knew, 

But  lightly  o'er  her  bosom  moved  : 
And  softly  fluttering  here  and  there, 
He  never  sought  to  cleave  the  air; 
But  chirrup'd  oft,  and  free  from  care. 

Tuned  to  her  ear  his  gratrful  strain. 
Now  having  pass'd  the  gloomy  bourn, 
From  whence  he  never  can  return. 
His  death,  and  Lesbia's  grief,  I  mourn. 

Who  sighs,  alas  I  but  sighs  in  vain. 
Oh !  curst  be  thou,  devouring  grave ! 
Whose  jaws  eternal  victims  crave, 
From  whom  no  earthly  power  can  save, 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  the  bird  away: 
From  thee,  my  Lesbia's  eyes  o'erflow. 
Her  swollen  cheeks  with  weeping  glow, 
Thou  art  the  cause  of  all  her  woe, 

Receptacle  of  life's  decay. 


IMITATED  FROM  CATULLUS. 


TO   ELLEN. 


Oa!  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire ; 
Still  would  I  steep  my  lips  in  bliss, 
And  dwell  an  age  on  every  kiss; 
Nor  then  my  soul  should  sated  be, 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee  : 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever, 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  for  ever; 
E'en  though  the  number  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed; 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavour, 
Could  I  desist  I — ah!  never-never. 


TRANSLATION  FROM  ANACREON. 


TO  BIS   LYRS. 


I  will  to  lune  my  quivering  lyre. 
To  deeds  of  fame,  and  notes  of  lire ; 
To  echo  from  its  rising  swell, 
How  heroes  fought,  and  nations  foil ; 
When  Alreus'  sons  advanced  to  war, 
Or  Tyrian  Cadmus  roved  afar ; 
But,  still,  to  martial  strains  unknown, 
My  lyre  recurs  to  love  alone. 
Fired  with  the  hope  of  future  fame, 
I  seek  some  nobler  hero's  name ; 
The  dying  chords  are  strung  anew. 
To  war,  to  war  my  harp  is  due ; 
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Won  glowing  strings,  (be  epic  strain. 
T*  Jove's  great  son  I  raise  again; 
Jkidcs  and  his  glorious  deeds, 
feeBeafh  whose  arm  the  Hydra  bleeds ; 
AJL  aft  in  vain,  my  wayward  lyre 
Hakes  sihrer  notes  of  sort  desire. 

t!  ye  chiefs  leoown'd  in  arms! 

t!  the  eJang  of  war's  alarms. 
Ta  ether  deeds  my  soul  is  strung, 
ini  sweeter  notes  shall  now  be  sungv 
•y  sars  shall  all  Us  powers  ret eal, 
T«  lei  the  tale  my  heart  must  feel; 
Law.  lose  alone,  my  lyre  shall  claim* 
fa  mp  of  bliss,  and  sighs  of  flame. 


ode  in, 

T  was  now  the  hoar,  when  Night  had  driven. 

Ber  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven  ; 

Bootes,  only,  seem" d  to  roll 

B»  Arctic  charge  around  the  Pole; 

While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 

Fcrgot  to  tmikvor  ceased  to  weep; 

ki  that  lone  hour,  the  Paphiau  boyr 
from  the  realms  of  joy, 
to  soy  gate  directs  his  course, 
noras  with  all  his  little  force: 

If  noons  fled,  alarm'd  I  rose; 

•-  What  stranger  breaks  my  blest  repose?  » 

•  Alas!»  replies  the  wily  child, 

la  bnhering  accents,  sweetly  mild, 

•  1  hapless  infant  here  I  roam, 

Far  Great  my  dear  maternal  home  ;. 
On!  shield  me  from  the  wintry  blast. 
The  mighty  storm  is  pouring  fast ; 
3fc>  sTowfang  robber  lingers  here. 
A  waadering  baby  who  can  fear?n 
I  arard  his  seeming  artless  talc, 
I  heard  his  sigh*  upon  the  gale ; 
By  breast  was  never  pity  s  foe, 
feat  ids  for  all  the  baby's  woe; 
f  drew  me  bar,  and  by  the  light, 
Tseng  Love,  the  infant,  met  my  sight ; 
Hi*  haw  across  his  shoulders  flung, 
lad  thence  his  fatal  quiver  hung, 
:  ah1  feme  did  I  think  the  dart 
Wwmd  rankle  soon  within  my  heart ;) 

•  lib  care  1  tend  my  weary  guest, 
Bit  hole  fingers  chill  my  breast ; 
Bm  glossy  carls,  bis  azure  wing, 

K  turh  droop  with  nightly  showers,  I  wrings 
Hs  watering  limbs  the  embers  warm, 
reviving  from  the  storm, 
had  be  felt  his  wonted  glow. 
Than  swift  he  seized  his  slender  bow : 
«  1  horn  would  know,  my  gentle  hosl,» 
Be  cried.  « if  this  its  strength  has  lost ; 
1  fear,  relax  d  with  midnight  dews, 
Tbe  firings  their  former  aid  refuse :» 
vim  poison  tipt,  his  arrow  flics, 
Drrp  ia  my  tortured  heart  it  lies : 
Thro  load  the  joyous  urchin  laugh'd, 
■  Sly  how  can  still  impel  the  shaft; 
Ta  firmly  fixd,  thy  sighs  reveal  it; 
&*y,  courteous  host,  canst  thou  not  fed  it !» 


FRAGMENTS  OF  SCHOOL  EXERCISES, 

PROM  THE  PROMETHEUS  VINCTUS  OB   ASCHYLUS. 

Giiat  Jove  No  whose  Almighty  throne 

Both  gods  and  mortals  homage  pay, 
Ne'er  may  my  soul  thy  power  disown, 

Thy  dread  behests  ne'er  disobey. 

Oft  shall  the  sacred  victim  fall 

In  sea-girt  Ocean  s  mossy  hall ; 

My  voice  shall  raise  no  impious  strain 

'Gainst/him  who  rules  the  sky  and  azure  main. 
•  *  •      #    »  •  • 

How  different  now  thy  joyless  fate. 

Since  first  Hesionc  thy  bride, 
When  placed  aloft  in  godlike  state. 
The  blushing  beauty  by  thy  side, 
,  Thou  sat  st,  while  reverend  Ocean  smiled. 
And  mirthful  strains  the  hours  beguiled; 
The  Nymphs  and  Tritons  danced  around. 
Nor  yet  thy  doom  was  fix'd,  nor  Jove  relentless  frown" J. 

Harrow,  Dec.  l,  1804. 


THE  EPISODE  OF  NISUS  AND  EUBYALUS. 

A  PARAPHRASE  FROM  THE  ANE1D,  LIB.  9. 

Nisus,  the  guardian  of  the  portal,  stood. 

Eager  to  gild  his  arms  with  hostile  blood; 

Well  skill'd  in  fight,  the  quivering  lance  to  wield. 

Or  poor  his  arrows  through  Us*  embattled  field ; 

From  Ida  torn,  he  left  his  sylvan  cave. 

And  sought  a  foreign  home,  a  distant  grave; 

To  watch  the  movements  of  the  Daunian  host, 

With  him,  Euryalus  sustains  the  post : 

No  lovelier  mien  adom'd  the  ranks  of  Troy, 

And  beardless  bloom  yet  graced  the  gallant  boy; 

Though  few  the  seasons  of  his  youthful  life, 

As  yet  a  novice  in  the  martial  strife, 

T  was  his,  with  beauty,  valour  s  gift  to  share, 

A  soul  heroic,  as  his  form  was  fair; 

These  burn  with  one  pure  flame  of  generous  love, 

In  peace,  in  war,  united  still  they  move ; 

Friendship  and  glory  form  their  joint  reward, 

And  now  combined,  they  hold  the  nightly  guard. 

«  What  god,»  eaclaim'd  the  first,  « instils  this  tire  ? 
Or,  in  itself  a  god,  what  great  desire? 
lily  labouring  soul,  with  anxious  thought  opprest, 
Abhors  this  station  of  inglorious  rest ; 
The  love  of  fame  with  tliis  can  ill  accord, — 
Be  l  mine  to  seek  for  glory  with  my  sword. 
See  st  thou  yon  camp,  with  torches  twinkling  dim, 
Where  drunken  slumbers  wrap  each  lazy  limb? 
Where  confidence  and  ease  the  watch  disdain, 
And  drowsy  Silence  holds  her  sable  reign? 
Then  hear  my  thought: — In  deep  and  sullen  grief. 
Our  troops  and  leaders  mourn  their  absent  chief; 
Now  could  the  gifts  and  promised  prize  he  thine 
(The  deed,  the  danger,  and  the  fame  he  mine); 
Were  this  decreed — beneath  yon  rising  mound, 
Methinks,  an  easy  path  perchance  were  found, 
Which  past,  I  speed  my  way  to  Pallas'  walls, 
And  lead  iEncas  from  Evandcr's  halls. » 
With  equal  ardour  fired,  and  warlike  joy, 
His  glowing  friend  address'd  the  Dardan  hoy: 
m  These  deeds,  my  Nisus,  shall  thou  dare  alone  ? 
Must  all  the  fame,  the  peril  he  thine  own  ? 


tu 


BY  HUM'S  W01&KS. 


Am  I  by  dice  despised,  aud  left  afar. 
At  ouc  uofit  to  share  llic  toils  of  war? 
Not  thus  his  sou  tlic  great  Oph olios  taught. 
Not  thus  my  tire  io  Argivc  combats  fought; 
Not  thus,  when  lliou  Ml  by  heavenly  hate, 
I  track'd  iKacas  diroogh  die  walks  of  fate  ; 
Thou  knows!  my  deeds,  my  breast  devoid  of  fear. 
And  hostile  life-drops  dim  my  gory  spear; 
Here  is  a  soul  with  hope  immortal  burns, 
Aud  U/e,  ignoble  UJr,  for  Glory  spurns; 
Fame,  fame  is  cheaply  carn'd  by  fleeting  breath, 
The  price  of  honour  is  the  sleep  of  death. » 
Then  Nisus — «Calm  thy  bosoms  fond  alarms. 
Thy  heart  beats  fiercely  to  the  din  of  arms; 
More  dear  thy  worth  aud  valour  than  my  own, 
I  swear  by  him  who  fills  Olympus'  throne! 
So  may  I  triumph,  as  I  speak  the  truth. 
And  clasp  again  die  comrade  of  my  youth. 
Hut  should  I  fall,  and  he  who  dares  advance 
Through  hostile  legions  must  abide  by  chance ; 
If  some  llutulian  arm,  with  adverse  blow. 
Should  lay  the  friend  who  ever  loved  dice  low  ; 
Live  thou,  such  beauties  I  would  fain  preserve. 
Thy  budding  years  a  lengthen d  term  deserve; 
When  humbled  in  the  dust,  let  some  one  be. 
Whose  gentle  eyes  will  shed  one  tear  for  me  ; 
Whose  mauly  arm  may  snatch  me  back  by  force, 
Or  wealth  redeem  from  foes  my  captive  corse: 
Or,  if  my  destiny  these  last  deny. 
If  iu  the  spoiler's  power  my  ashes  lie. 
Thy  pious  care  may  raise  a  simple  tomb. 
To  mark  thy  love,  and  signalize  my  doom. 
Why  should  thy  doatiug  wretched  mother  werp 
Iter  only  boy,  reclined  in  endless  sleep  T 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  the  tempest's  fury  dared. 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  war's  deadly  peril  shared ; 
Who  braved  what  woman  never  braved  before, 
And  left  her  native  for  the  Latian  shore.* 
><  In  vain  you  damp  the  ardour  of  my  soul,» 
Replied  Euryalus,  « it  scorns  control; 
Hence,  let  us  hasle.w — Their  brother  guards  arose, 
Housed  by  their  call,  nor  court  aguin  repose; 
The  pair,  buoy'd  up  on  Hope's  exulting  wing. 
Their  stations  leave,  and  speed  to  seek  the  kiug. 
Now,  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran. 
And  lull'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man; 
Save  where  die  Danism  leaders  nighdy  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  dieir  plans  unfold ; 
On  one  great  point  the  council  are  agreed. 
Ail  instant  message  to  their  prince  decreed; 
Kach  Irau'd  upon  the  lance  he  well  could  wield. 
And  poised,  with  easy  arm,  his  ancient  shield ; 
When  Situs  and  his  friend  their  leave  request 
To  offer  something  to  their  high  behest. 
With  anxious  tremors,  yet  uuawed  by  fear. 
The  faithful  pair  before  the  throne  appear; 
lulus  greets  them ;  at  his  kind  command, 
The  elder  first  addrcss'd  the  hoary  band. 

«  With  patience,*  thus  llyrtarides  began, 
•«  Attend,  nor  judge  from  youth,  our  humble  pl.in; 
Where  yonder  beacons,  half-aspiring,  beam, 
Our  slumbering  foes  of  future  conquest  dream, 
Nor  heed  dtat  we  a  Mtcret  path  have  traced, 
lletweeii  the  nrc«in  and  the  portal  placed  : 
neneadi  die  covert  of  the  blackening  smoke, 
Whose  shade  securely  our  design  wUl  cloak. 


If  you,  ye  Chiefs,  and  Fortune  will  allow. 
We  'II  bcud  our  course  Io  yonder  mountain's  brow  , 
Where  Pallas'  walls,  at  distance,  meet  the  *iglil. 
Seen  o'er  the  glade,  when  not  obscured  by  ui^lil ; 
Then  shall  jftneas  in  his  pride  return, 
\>  hile  hostile  matrous  raise  their  offspring's  urn, 
And  Latian  spoils,  and  purpled  heaps  of  dead. 
Shall  mark  the  havoc  of  our  hero's  tread  ; 
Such  is  our  purpose,  not  unknown  the  way. 
Where  yonder  torrent's  devious  waters  stray  : 
Oft  have  we  seen,  when  hunting  by  the  stream. 
The  distant  spires  above  the  valleys  gleam. » 

Mature  in  years,  for  sober  wisdom  famed. 
Moved  by  the  speech,  Alcthes  here  exrlaim'd  : 
m  Ye  parent  (Sods!  who  rule  the  fate  of  Troy, 
Still  dwells  the  Ikirdan  spirit  in  the  boy; 
When  minds  like  these  in  striplings  thus  ye  raise, 
Yours  is  tho  god-like  act,  be  yours  the  praise; 
In  gallant  youth  my  fainting  hopes  revive, 
\nd  lliou's  wonted  glories  still  survive." 
Then,  in  his  warm  embrace,  the  boys  he  prcss'd. 
And,  quivering,  straiu'd  them  to  bis  aged  bre.isi ; 
With  tears  the  burning  check  of  each  bedew'd, 
And,  sobbing,  thus  his  first  discourse  renew 'd  •— 
u  What  gift,  my  countrymen,  what  martial  pti/e 
(«tn  we  bestow,  which  you  may  not  despite ! 
Our  deities  the  first,  best  boon  have  gi\en, 
lutcrnal  virtues  arc  die  gift  of  (leaven.  _ 

What  poor  rewards  cau  bless  your  deeds  on  earth,* 
Doubtless,  await  such  young  exalted  worth  ; 
.Kueas  and  Ascauius  shall  combine 
To  yield  applause  far,  far  surpassing  mine.* 
lulus  then  :  «  By  all  the  powers  above ! 
Ity  those  Penates1  who  my  country  love ; 
By  hoary  Vesta's  sacred  Fane,  I  swear, 
My  hopes  are  all  iu  you,  yc  gcoerous  pair  ! 
Restore  my  father  to  my  grateful  sight, 
And  all  my  sorrows  yield  to  one  delight. 
Nisus !  two  silver  goblets  arc  thine  own. 
Saved  from  Arisbas  stately  domes  o'crthrow n ; 
My  sire  secured  them  on  that  fatal  day, 
Nor  left  such  bowls  an  Argive  robber's  prey. 
Two  massy  tripods  also  shall  be  thine, 
Two  talents  polish'd  from  the  glittering  miuc ; 
An  ancient  cup  which  Tyrian  Dido  gave, 
While  yet  our  vessels  press'd  die  Puuic  wave : 
Rut,  when  the  hostile  chiefs  at  length  bow  down. 
When  great  jEncas  wears  Ilesperia's  crown, 
The  casque,  the  buckler,  and  the  fiery  steed, 
Which  Turnus  guides  widi  more  than  mortal  »ju  •  .1, 
Are  thine  ;  no  envious  lot  shall  then  be  cast, 
I  pledge  my  word,  irrevocably  paWd ; 
Nay  more,  twelve  slaves  and  twice  six  caplivr  d.tnie 
To  soothe  thy  softer  hours  with  amorous  n\imr\ 
And  all  the  realms  which  now  tba  Uitiaus  *vt.iy, 
The  labours  of  to-night  shall  well  repay. 
But  thou,  my  generous  youth,  whose  tender  year* 
Arc  near  my  own,  whose  worth  my  heart  reu-i 
Henceforth  affection,  sweetly  dius  begun, 
Shall  join  our  bosoms  and  our  souls  iu  one ; 
J  Without  thy  aid  no  glory  shall  be  mine, 
Without  thy  dear  advice,  no  grrat  design  ; 
Alike,  dirough  life  esteem'd,  thou  god-like  ln»y. 
In  war  my  bulwark,  and  in  peace  mv,  joy.'* 

1  lit  <i*<  1*0*4  rit>.u. 
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:  •  X©  day  shall  shame 
iftncb  from  this  I  claim. 
«r  the  skies  may  frown, 
r,  *piie  of  sale,  obtains  rraowa. 
rat*  hence  mr  eager  steps  depart, 
i  nee,,  the  fuarm  to  my  heart  ; 
Priam's  royal  line, 
hardly  less  divine ; 
r  Trey  sor  King  AecsCes  realms  restrain 
-  ktUt  apr  from  danger?  of  the  main  ; 
afl  selfish  fears  above. 
of  maternal  love. 

rprbe  I  brave, 
bend  my  parent  to  the  crave : 
no  food  adieu*  I  seek, 
rber  ft  lip*  bate  press'd  my  check  ; 
r**»*  Sight,  and  iby  right  band,  I  vow 
t  parting  tears  would  shake  my  purpose  now  : 
*«.  my  primer,  lier  tailing  age  sustain, 
2*e  her  aaateb-loved  child  may  live  again ; 
•  Toaj  boars  with  pious  conduct  bless, 
■ »  hr  want*,  relieve  her  food  distress : 
-  ''-a  %  hope  man*  all  nay  soul  inflame, 
*.<  m  glory,  or  to  fall  in  fame.» 
.  «  i  «ah  a  6&aJ  care,  so 'deeply  Ml, 
*  tri  at  once  the  Trojan  warriors  welt; 
.  r  Hans  aft,  Infsis*  eyes  o'erflow ; 
•-a  Wt«  «a»  has,  and  socb  had  been  his  wor. 
*.d  ana  hast  uk'd,  receive,*  the  prince  replied, 
*■»  th**  alone,  hut  many  a  gift  beside; 
• « fcrrt  uVy  mothers  years  shall  lie  my  aim, 

%*«  v  tfyie  bat  wanting  to  the  dame; 
'  *ia»t  aa  advene  wayward  course  may  run, 
;ot  ye&Vd  thy  mother  in  so  dear  a  son. 
**  * .  i*  my  KaV  *Wy  Sire's  most  sacred  oalh, 
f «  iW  I  pledge  my  full,  my  firmest  troth, 
» *  t.*e  awards  which  once  to  thee  were  vow'd, 
U  ibsm  ihaaiibt  rail,  on  her  shall  be  bcstow'd.w 
■"  ■*  ifoke  the  weeping  prince,  then  forth  to  view 
-  i  *$*  taming  takbioa  from  the  shealh  he  drew ; 
1 *  aoa »  almost  skill  had  graced  the  steel, 
1  <*  fritsds  to  envy  and  for  foes  to  feel. 
*  umwf  hide,  the  Moorish  lion's  spoil, 
;  Hmu  Biidst  the  rarest,  in  the  hunter's  toil, 
,  fcmabnxs,  to  guard  the  elder  youth  bestows, 

t*4  »J  Alethes'  casque  defend*  his  brows ; 
•  trad,  ihrnee  they  go,  while  all  the  assembled  train, 
{  T?tw  thar  cause,  implore  die  gods  in  vain ; 

••v  man  a  hoy,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace, 
t  i  -an  hahk  amidst  the  chiefs  Ids  place ; 
|  <**  prayers  he  sends,  but  what  can  prayer* avail, 
■  '  .<*  m  the  mnrniars  of  the  sighing  gale? 


I    Ts«  traarh  is  past,  and,  favonr'd  by  the  night, 
,  rbrongfe  a><  ping  foes  they  wheel  their  wary  (light. 

*  bra  shall  the  deep  of  many  a  foe  be  o'er? 
Mas !  some  shun  her  who  shall  wake  no  more  ? 

*  hariow,  and  bridles,  mix'd  with  arms,  are  seen, 
>m!  newmg  flasks,  and  scatter  d  troops  between ; 
Swan*  and  Mars  to  rule  the  camp  combine, 

I  tavoglcd  chaos  this  of  war  and  wine. 
I*  s9m  -  eries  the  6rsf ,  «  for  deeds  of  blood  prepare, 
*ith  me  the  conquest  and  the  labour  share; 
+?c  He*  our  path ;  lest  any  hand  arise, 
**bb  ikon,  while  many  a  dreaming  chieftain  dies; 

T»<  idijirt  of  brim,  kit  oa  the  %*ghl  *bas  T/ry  wat  take  ft. 


1 11  carve  our  passage  through  the  heedless  foe. 

And  clear  thy  road,  with  many  a  deadly  blow.* 

His  whispering  accents  then  the  youth  rcprcst. 

And  pierced  proud  fihamnc*  through  his  pantiug  brensf ; 

Stretch'd  at  liis  ease,  th'  incautious  king  reposi-d, 

Debauch,  and  not  fatigue,  his  eyes  had  closed  ; 

To  Turnus  dear,  a  prophet  and  a  prince, 

His  omens  more  than  augurs  skill  evince; 

Hut  he,  who  thus  foretold  the  fate  of  all, 

(iould  not  avert  bis  own  untimely  fall. 

Next  Remus'  armour-bearer,  hapless,  fell, 

And  three  unliappy  slaves  the  carnage  swell : 

The  charioteer  along  his  courser's  sides 

Expires,  the  steel  his  severed  neck  divides; 

And,  last,  his  lord  is  number'd  with  the  dead. 

Bounding  convulsive,  flies  the  gasping  head ; 

From  die  swollen  veins  the  blackening  torrents  pour, 

Stain'd  is  the  couch  and  eardi  widi  clotting  gore. 

Young  Lamyrus  and  tamus  next  cspire, 

And  gay  Scrranus,  fill  d  with  youthful  fire ; 

Half  the  long  night  in  childish  games  was  past, 

Lull'd  by  dte  potent  grape,  he  slept  at  last ; 

Ah !  happier  far,  had  he  the  morn  survey  *d, 

And,  'till  Aurora's  dawn,  his  skill  display 'd. 

In  slaughtered  folds,  the  keepers  lost  in  sleep, 
His  hungry  fangs  a  lion  thus  may  steep; 
.Mid  the  sad  flock,  at  dead  of  night,  he  prowls, 
Widi  murder  glutted,  and  in  carnage  rolls; 
Insatiate  still,  through  teeming  herds  he  roams 
In  seas  of  gore,  the  lordly  tyrant  foams. 

Nor  less  the  others  deadly  vengeance  earner, 
l»nt  fills  on  feeble  crowds  without  a  name ; 
His  wound  unconscious  Fadus  scarce  can  feel, 
Yet  wakeful  Rhcesu*  sees  the  threatening  sled ; 
His  coward  breast  behind  a  jar  he  hides, 
And,  vainly,  in  the  weak  defence  confides; 
Full  in  his  heart,  the  falchion  scarch'd  his  veins, 
The  reeking  weapon  bears  alternate  stains ; 
Thro'  wine  and  blood,  commingling  as  they  flow. 
The  feeble  spirit  seeks  die  shades  below. 
Mow,  where  Nessapus  dwelt  they  bend  dieir  way, 
Whose  tires  emit  a  faint  and  trembling  ray ; 
There,  unconfined  behold  each  grazing  steed, 
I'nwatch'd,  unheeded,  on  the  herbage  feed ; 
({rave  Nisus  here  arrests  his  comrade's  arm, 
Too  flush'd  with  carnage,  and  with  conquest  warm : 
«  Hence  let  us  haste,  the  dangerous  path  is  past. 
Full  foes  enough,  to-night,  have  breathed  their  List ; 
Soon  will  the  day  those  eastern  clouds  adorn, 
Now  let  us  speed,  nor  tempt  die  rising  mora.* 

What  silver  arms,  with  various  arts  embots'd. 
What  bowls  and  mandes,  in  confusion  tosh'd. 
They  leave  regardless!  yet,  one  glittering  prize 
Attracts  the  younger  hero's  wandering  eyes ; 
The  gilded  harness  Rhamncs'  coursers  felt. 
The  gems  which  stud  the  monarch's  golden  belt ; 
Tliis  from  the  pallid  corse  was  quickly  torn, 
Once  by  a  line  of  former  chieftains  worn. 
Th'  exulting  boy  the  studded  girdle  wears, 
Messapus'  helm  his  head,  in  triumph,  bears; 
Then  from  the  tents  dieir  cautious  steps  they  l>t  ml,    • 
To  seek  the  Vale,  where  safer  paths  extend. 

Siisr  at  this  hour,  a  band  of  Latian  horse 
To  Turnus'  camp  puisne  their  dVstincd  course; 
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While  the  slow  foot  their  tardy  march  delay, 
The  knights,  impatient,  spur  along  the  way  : 
Three  hundred  mail-clad  men,  by  Yolscens  led, 
To  Turaiu,  with  their  matter's  promise  sped : 
Now,  they  approach  the  trench,  and  view  the  walls. 
When,  on  the  left,  a  light  reflection  falls; 
The  plunder'd  helmet,  through  the  waning  night. 
Sheds  forth  a  silver  radiance,  glancing  bright; 
Yolscens,  with  question  loud,  the  pair  alarms — 
«  Stand,  stragglers!  stand!  why  early  thus  in  arms? 
From  whence?  to  whom?»    lie  meets  with  no  reply, 
Trusting  the  covert  of  the  night,  they  tly; 
The  thicket  s  depth,  with  hurried  pace,  they  tread. 
While  round  the  wood  the  hostile  squadron  spread. 

With  brakes  entangled,  scarce  a  path  between. 

Dreary  and  dark  appears  the  sylvan  scene; 

Euryalus  his  heavy  spoils  impede, 

The  boughs  and  winding  turns  his  steps  mislead ; 

But  Nisus  scours  along  the  forest's  maze. 

To  where  Latinus'  steeds,  in  safety  grave, 

Then  backward  o'er  the  plain  his  eyes  extend, 

On  every  side  they  seek  his  absent  friend. 

«  O  God!  my  boy,»  he  cries,  «  of  me  bereft, 

In  what  impending  perils  art  thou  left!* 

Listening  he  runs — above  the  waving  trees, 

Tumultuous  voices  swell  the  passing  hrecte; 

The  war-cry  rises,  thundering  hoofs  around 

Wake  the  dark  echoes  of  the  trembling  ground; 

Again  he  turns — of  footsteps  hears  the  noise, 

The  sound  elates — the  sight  his  hope  destroys; 

The  hapless  boy  a  ruffian  train  surround, 

While  lengthening  shades  his  weary  way  confound; 

llim,  with  loud  shouts,  the  furious  knights  pursue, 

Struggling  in  vain,  a  captive  to  the  crew. 

What  can  his  friend  'gainst  thronging  numbers  dare? 

Ah!  must  he  rush,  his  comrade's  fate  to  share! 

What  force,  what  aid,  what  stratagem  essay, 

Back  to  redeem  the  Lalian  spoiler's  prey! 

Mis  life  a  votive  ransom  nobly  give, 

Or  die  with  him  for  whom  he  wish'd  to  live! 

Poising  with  strength  his  lifted  lance  on  high, 

On  Luna's  orb  he  cast  his  pbrenzied  eye : 

«  Goddess  serene,  transcending  every  star! 

Queen  of  the  sky !  whose  beams  arc  seen  afar. 

My  night,  Heaven  owns  thy  sway,  by  day,  the  grove, 

When,  as  chaste  Dian,  here  thou  deign  st  to  rove; 

If  e'er  myself  or  sire  have  sought  to  grace 

Thine  altars  with  the  produce  of  the  chace; 

Speed,  speed,  my  dart  to  pierce  yon  vaunting  crowd, 

To  free  my  friend,  and  scatter  far  the  proud.* 

Thus  having  said,  the  liissing  dart  he  tlung; 

Through  parted  shades,  the  hurtling  weapon  sung ; 

The  thirsty  point  in  Sulmo's  entrails  lay, 

Transfix'd  his  heart,  and  strctch'd  him  on  the  clay: 

He  sobs,  he  die*,— llie  troop,  in  wild  amaze, 

Unconscious  whence  the  death,  with  horror  gate; 

While  pale  they  stare,  through  Tagus'  temples  riven, 

A  second  shaft  with  equal  force  is  driven ; 

Fierce  Volscens  rolls  around  his  lowering  eyes, 

Veil  d  by  the  night,  secure  the  Trojan  lies. 

Burning  »ith  wrath,  he  view'd  his  soldiers  foil  ; 

•  Thou  youth  accurst!  thy  life  shall  pay  for  all.w 

Ouirk  from  die  ithcath  his  (laming  glavc  he  drew, 

And,  raging,  on  the  boy  defenceless  flew. 


Nisus  no  more  the  blackening  shade  conceals, 
Forth,  forth  he  starts,  and  all  his  love  reveals; 
Aghast,  confused,  his  fears  to  madness  rise. 
And  pour  these  accents,  shrieking  as  he  Hies: 
«  Me,  me,  your  vengeance  hurl  on  me  alone, 
Here  sheathe  the  steel,  my  blood  is  all  your  owu ; 
Ye  starry  Spheres!  thou  conscious  Heaven  attest! 
He  could  not— durst  not — lo !  the  guile  confcsl ! 
All,  all  was  mine— his  early  fate  suspend, 
lie  only  loved  too  well  his  hapless  friend  ; 
Spare,  spare,  ye  chief* !  from  him  your  rage  remove, 
His  fault  was  friendship,  all  his  crima  was  love.» 
He  pray  d  in  vain,  the  dark  assassin's  sword 
Pierced  the  fair  side,  the  snowy  bosom  gored ; 
Lowly  to  earth  inclines  his  plume-clad  crest, 
And  sanguine  torrents  mantle  o'er  his  breast : 
As  some  young  rose,  whose  blossom  scents  the  air, 
Languid  in  death,  expires  beneath  the  share ; 
Or  crimson  poppy,  sinking  with  the  shower, 
Declining  gently,  falls  a  fading  flower ; 
Thus,  sweetly  drooping,  bends  his  lovely  liead, 
And  lingering  Beauty  hovers  round  the  dead. 

But  fiery  Nisus  stems  the  battle's  tide, 
Revenge  his  leader,  and  Despair  his  guide; 
Volscens  he  seeks,  amidst  the  gathering  host, 
Yolscens  must  soon  appease  his  comrade's  ghost ; 
Steel,  flashing,  pours  on  steel,  foe  crowds  on  for, 
Rage  nerves  his  arm,  Fate  gleams  in  every  blow ; 
In  vain,  beneath  unnumber'd  wounds  he  bleeds, 
Nor  wounds,  nor  death,  distracted  Nisus  needs; 
In  viewless  circles  wbeel'd  his  falchion  flies, 
Nor  quits  the  Hero's  grasp  till  Volscens  dies ; 
Deep  in  his  throat  its  end  the  weapon  found, 
The  tyrant's  soul  fled  groaning  through  the  wound. 
Thus  Nisus  all  his  fond  affection  proved. 
Dying,  revenged  the  fate  of  him  he  loved ; 
Then  on  his  bosom,  sought  his  wonted  place. 
And  death  was  heavenly  in  his  friend's  embrace ! 

Celestial  pair?  if  aught  my  verse  can  claim. 
Wafted  on  Time's  broad  pinion,  yours  is  fame! 
Ages  on  ages  shall  your  fate  admire; 
No  future  day  shall  see  your  names  expire ; 
While  stands  the  Capitol,  immortal  dome! 
And  vanquisb'd  millions  hail  their  Empress,  Roinr ' 

TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  MEDEA  OF 

EURIPIDES. 
Wain  fierce  conflicting  passions  urge 

The  breast,  where  love  is  wont  to  glow, 
What  miod  can  stem  the  stormy  surge, 

Which  rolls  the  tide  of  human  woe? 
The  hope  of  praise,  the  dread  of  shame. 

Can  rouse  the  tortured  brcatl  no  more; 
The  wild  desire,  the  guilty  flame. 

Absorbs  each  wish  it  felt  befoie. 

"But,  if  affection  gently  thrills 

The  soul,  by  purrr  dreams  posses!, 
The  pleasing  balm  of  mortal  ills, 

In  iovc  can  soothe  the  aching  breast; 
If  thus,  thou  comest  in  geutle  guise, 

Fair  Venus!  from  thy  native  hf-aven. 
What  heart,  unfeeling,  would  despise 

The  sweetest  boon  the  gods  have  given ' 
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from  thy  golden  bow 
beneath  the  shaft  expire, 

venom,  sure  and  tlow, 
an  afK-coosaming  fire; 
donbCs !  ye  jealous  fears ! 

wage  eternal  war ; 
*  soaree  of  future  tears, 
Fr*aa  ane  be  ever  distant  fir. 

%x*  ao  dsa«racting  thoughts  destroy 

The  hohr  calm  of  sacred  love ! 
In  aH  the  hours  be  wing'd  with  joy, 

Which  hover  faithful  hearts  above? 
Fisr  Venus!  on  thy  myrtle  shrine. 

Say  I  with  some  fond  lover  sigh ! 
▼be**  heart  may  mingle  pure  with  mine, 

Wtth  me  to  lire,  with  me  to  die. 

St  native  soil !  bcioTed  before. 

Sow  dearer,  as  my  peaceful  home, 
Vcr  may  I  quit  thy  rocky  shore, 

A  hapiess,  baaish'd  wretch  to  roam ; 
Tfe*%  very  day,  this  very  bonr, 

Hay  I  resign  this  fleeting  breath, 
5or  <ptit  my  silent,  humble  bower — 

A  doom,  to  me,  far  worse  than  death. 

fb«?  I  not  beard  the  exiles  sigh? 

lad  seen  the  exile's  silent  tear! 
Tsrsagh  distant  climes  condemn'd  to  fly, 

A  pracrve,  weary  wanderer  here: 
IV.  hapirs%  dame."  no  sire  bewails, 

*•  friend  thy  wretched  fate  deplores, 
5e  kindred  voice  with  rapture  hails 

Thy  steps,  within  a  stranger's  doors. 

reriah  the  fiend !  whose  iron  heart, 

To  bar  affection  s  truth  unknown, 
fids  her  he  fondly  loTcd  depart, 

reputed,  helpless,  and  alone; 
Wwo  ne'er  unlocks,  with  silver  key,1 

The  milder  treasures  of  his  soul ; 
nay  lavch  a  friend  be  far  from  me. 

And  Ocean's  storms  between  us  roll ! 


FUGITIVE  PIECES. 


THOUGHTS  SUGGESTED  BT  A  COLLEGE 
EXAMINATIONS 

Riii  is  the  audit,  surrounded  by  his  peers, 
lic*tt  hat  ample  front  sublime  uprears ; 
'*  Jced  oa  bis  chair  of  state,  be  seems  a  god, 
Vbdc  Sophs  and  Freshmen  tremble  at  bis  nod; 

'  M«i**.  whs  •erosBpauied  Jason  to  Corinth,  was  deserted  by  bim 

'••  trwr   4— |Wi  1 1   of  Crean.    kin;  of  that  city.     The   Chorus  from 

*"fc  tsia  m  rin,  here  *d<dr*»«  Medea  ;  ihoug  b  a  considerable  liberty 

•«••»  MS)  m«  ewtgsnal.  by  expanding  tbc  idea,  as   also  in  some 

'-  't  fans  «#  the  iraaalattoo. 
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•ill  »  thflassng;  lb*  bright  bey  of  tbc  mind.* 
S»  r»S*rfcuo  is  bere  iotended  against  the  person  mentioned  sndcr 
uai  af  Mapiv  Br  is  merely  represented  as  performing  an 
fsnMtawaef  fees  oflsre:  indeed  web  an  attempt  could  only 
mjaiSf;  as  d»at  gentleman  is  no*  as  much  distinguished 
•m  -  toannKt,  and  the  digwified  proprirty  with  which  he  fills  his 
ri^e,  as  bo  mas.  in  bis  younger  days,  for  wit  and  conviviality. 


As  all  around  sit  wrapt  in  speechless  gloom. 
His  voice,  in  thunder,  shakes  the  sounding  dome, 
Denouncing  dire  reproach  to  luckless  fools, 
UnskuTd  to  plod  in  mathematic  rules. 

Happy  the  youth !  in  Euclid's  axioms  tried, 
Though  little  versed  in  any  art  beside ; 
Who,  scarcely  skill'd  an  English  line  to  pen, 
Scans  attic  metres  with  a  critic's  ken. 
What!  though  he  knows  not  how  his  fathers  bled, 
When  civil  discord  piled  the  fields  with  dead; 
When  Edward  bade  his  conquering  bands  advance, 
Or  Henry  trampled  on  the  crest  of  France ; 
Though,  marv'ling  at  the  name  of  Magna  Charta, 
Yet,  well  he  recollects  the  laws  of  Sparta ; 
Gin  tell  what  edicts  sage  Lycurgus  made, 
While  Blackstone's  on  the  shelf  neglected  laid; 
Of  Grecian  dramas  vaunts  the  deathless  fame. 
Of  Avon's  bard  remembering  scarce  the  name. 

Such  is  the  youth,  whose  scientific  pate, 
Class-honours,  medals,  fellowships,  await; 
Or  even,  perhaps,  the  declamation  prize, 
If  to  such  glorious  height  he  lifts  his  eyes. 
Rut,  lo!  no  common  orator  can  hope 
The  envied  silver  cup  within  his  scope: 
Not  that  our  Heads  much  eloquence  require, 
Th'  Athenian's  glowing  style,  or  Tully's  lire. 
A  manner  clear  or  warm  is  useless,  since 
We  do  not  try,  by  speaking,  to  convince : 
fie  other  orators  of  pleasing  proud, 
We  speak  to  please  ourselves,  not  move  the  crowd ; 
Our  gravity  prefers  the  muttering  tone, 
A  proper  mixture  of  the  squeak  and  groan ; 
No  borrow'd  grace  of  action  must  be  seen, 
The  slightest  motion  would  displease  the  Dean; 
Whilst  every  staring  Graduate  would  prate 
Against  what  he  could  never  imitate. 

The  man,  who  hopes  t'  obrain  the  promised  cup, 
Must  in  one  posture  stand,  and  ne'er  look  up; 
Nor  stop,  but  rattle  over  every  word, 
No  matter  what,  so  it  can  not  be  heard — 
Thus  let  him  hurry  on,  nor  think  to  rest! 
Who  speaks  the  fastest 's  sure  to  speak  the  best : 
Who  utters  most  within  the  shortest  space, 
May  safely  hope  to  win  the  wordy  race. 

The  sons  of  science  these,  who,  thus  repaid, 
Linger  in  ease  in  Crania's  sluggish  shade; 
Where,  on  Cam's  sedgy  banks,  supine  they  lie, 
Unknown,  unhonour'd  live, — unwept  for,  die; 
Dull  as  the  pictures  which  adorn  their  halls, 
They  think  all  learning  fix'd  within  their  walls; 
In  manners  rude,  in  foolish  forms  precise, 
All  modern  arts  affecting  to  despise; 
Yst  prizing  JIeatlky's,  Brunch's,1  or  Porson's*  note, 
More  than  the  verse  on  which  the  critic  wrote ; 
Yain  as  their  honours,  heavy  as  their  ale, 
Sad  as  their  wit,  and  tedious  as  their  talc, 
To  friendship  dead,  though  not  untaught  to  feel, 
When  Self  and  Church  demand  a  bigot  zeal. 
With  eager  haste  they  court  the  lord  of  power, 
Whether  'tis  Pitt  or  P — ttt  rules  the  hour:3 

•  Celebrated  Critics. 

1  The  present  Greek  Professor  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  i  a 
man  whose  powers  of  mind  and  writings  may  perhaps  justify  tbeii 
preference. 

1  Since  this  was  written,  Lord  H.  P— — y  has  Inst  his  place,  and 
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To  him,  with  suppliant  smiles,  they  bend  die  head. 
While  dUlaut  mitres  to  their  eyes  are  nprcad ; 
But  should  a  storm  o'crwhelm  him  with  disgrace, 
They  'd  fly  to  seek  the  next  who  fill'd  his  place. 
Such  are  the  men  who  learning's  treasures  guard. 
Such  is  their  practice,  such  is  their  reward; 
This  much,  at  least,  we  may  presume  to  say— 
The  premium  can't  exceed  the  price  they  pay. 


1806. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ' '  • 


•  Tti  •rtaprr  intni-i* 
Sit  tarmor,  rt  orraoniti*  b«  «ii*inUi  mugo.* 

VALKIUUS  ||,ACCIJS. 


Friend  of  my  youth !  wlirn  young  we  roved. 
Like  striplings  mutually  beloved, 

With  Friendship's  purest  glow ; 
The  bliss  which  wing'd  those  rosy  hour*, 
Was  such  as  pleasure  seldom  shown* 

On  mortals  here  below.  ' 

The  recollection  seems,  alone 
Dearer  than  all  the  joys  I  've  known, 

When  distant  far  from  you ; 
Though  paiti,  't  is  still  a  pleasing  pain. 
To  trace  those  days  and  hours  again, 

And  sigh  again,  adieu! 

My  pensive  memory  lingers  o'er 
Those  scenes  to  be  enjoy 'd  no  more, 

Those  scenes  regretted  ever ; 
The  measure  of  our  youth  is  full, 
Life's  evening  dream  is  dark  and  dull, 

And  we  may  meet — ah !  never  J 

As  when  one  parent  spring  supplies 

Two  streams,  which  from  one  fouutuin  rise. 

Together  join'd  in  vain; 
How  soon,  diverging  from  their  source, 
Each  murmuring  seeks  anodier  course, 

Till  mingled  in  the  maiu. 

Our  vital  streams  of  weal  or  woe. 
Though  near,  alas !  distinctly  flow, 

Nor  mingle  as  before ; 
Now  swift  or  slow,  now  black  or  rle.ir, 
Till  death's  unfaihom'd  gulph  appear, 

And  both  shall  quit  the  shore. 

Our  souls,  my  Friend!  which  oner  supplied 
One  wish,  nor  breathed  a  thought  Insult-, 

Now  flow  in  different  t-hnnucls; 
Disdaining  humbler  rural  sports, 
Tis  yours  to  mis  in  polish  *d  courts, 

And  shine  in  Fashion's  annul*. 

T  is  mine  to  waste  on  love  my  time, 
Or  vent  my  reveries  in  rhyme, 

Without  the  aid  of  Reason; 
For  Sense  and  Reason  (Critics  know  it) 
Have  quilted  every  amorous  Poet, 

Nor  left  a  thought  to  seize  on. 

•nWqitfatlf  (I  liaj  iImiImIJ  coviB'/vmnr)  the  honour  nf  rrprc- 
•rwiiiiQ  fbc  Vmtmityi  a  fact  to  glaring  rrquiut  no  rovimrut. 


Poor  Litti.k!  sweet,  melodious  bard! 
Of  kite  esteem'd  it  monstrous  hard. 

That  he,  who  sang  before  all ; 
ne,  who  the  love  of  love  etpanded. 
By  dire  reviewers  should  be  branded, 

As  void  of  wic  and  moral.1 

And  yet,  while  Beauty's  praise  is  thine, 
Harmonious  favourite  of  the  Nine ! 

Repine  not  at  thy  lot ; 
Thy  soothing  lays  may  still  be  read, 
When  Persecution's  arm  is  dead, 

And  Critics  are  forgot. 

Still,  1  must  yield  those  worthies  merit, 
Who  chasteu,  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Had  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  tbnn  ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
lly  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vest, 

I  really  will  not  tight  them  ;■ 

Perhaps  they  would  do  quite  as  well, 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner ; 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen. 
Ere  thirty,  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  very  harden'd  sinner. 


Now 


I  must  return  to  you. 


And  sure  apologies  are  due; 

Accept  theu  my  concession ; 

In  truth,  dear ,  iu  fancy's  flight, 

I  soar  along  from  left  to  right. 

My  muse  admires  digression. 

I  think  I  said 't  would  be  your  fate 
To  add  one  star  to  royal  state ; 

May  regal  smiles  attend  you ; 
And  should  a  noble  Monarch  reign, 
You  will  not  seek  his  smiles  iu  vain. 

If  worth  can  recommend  you. 

Yet,  since  in  danger  courts  abonud. 
Where  specious  rivals  glitter  ruttud. 

From  snares  may  Saints  preserve  >  on ; 
And  grant  your  love  or  friendship  ne'er 
From  any  clnim  a  kindred  care, 

But  those  who  best  deserve  you. 

Not  for  a  moment  may  you  stray 
From  Truth's  secure  unerring  way, 

May  no  delights  decoy; 
O'er  roses  may  your  footsteps  move, 
Your  smiles  be  ever  smiles  of  love, 

Your  tears  be  tears  of  joy. 

Oh !  if  you  wish  that  happiness 

Your  coming  days  and  years  may  hies*, 

And  virtues  crown  your  brow ; 
Re,  still,  as  you  were  wont  to  be, 
Spotless  as  yotr'v*  been  knov*  n  to  me, 

Be,  still,  as  you  are  now. 

1  Ttir»<  Sranrat  «#n>  wiltifa  won  after  lh*  appear*  nrr  i>f  *  «»  >  1 
rritiqu*  ia  a  Nortl»«rn  refit*,  ou  a  nrw  puUk«u«a  of  i*a  Br.ii»t 

Aiiicrfiifi 

*  A  Han!  (bormro  rrfrreat)  JrficJ  tii«  rrrirwrr  la  norul  row'>«i 
If  ttiH  natnplr  brtomr*  prrtalrnt,  oar  periodical  crm»r*  nium  Ul 
dipt  in  iliv  rirrr  Styi,  fur  «h«l  riM*  r«a  traiic  ttinM  t'>vn  t'i«  <■*•- 
uicrtmi  botl  of  tlwir  Car*j^d  MajiLntat 
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And,  though  some  trifling  share  of  praise, 
To  cheer  my  last  declining  days, 

To  me  were  doubly  dear; 
Whusi  blessing  your  beloved  name, 
1  d  wave  m  once  a  Poet't  fame, 

To  jmn>e  a  Prophet  here. 

GRANTA,  A  MEDLEY. 


<*n'  roald  Le  Sacks'  demon's  gift 

Be  realized  at  my  desire, 
Tbo  night  my  trembling  form  he  *tl  lift, 

To  place  is  on  St  Mary's  spire. 

Tiara  would,  unroof  d,  old  Granta's  halls 

Pedantic  inmates  full  display; 
Felhms  who  dream  on  lawn,  or  stalls, 

The  price  of  renal  votes  to  pay. 

vosild  I  \iew  each  rival  wight, 
P — liy  and  P — Im — st — n  survey; 

canvass  there  with  all  their  might. 
Against  the  next  elective  day. 

Lo '  candidates  and  voters  lie, 

AU  lull'd  in  sleep,  a  goodly  number! 

%  rare  reaown'd  for  piety. 

Whose  conscience  won't  disturb  their  slumber. 

1>H  H ,  indeed,  may  not  demur, 

ff-ilow*  are  *age,  reflecting  men! 
Tkf?  know  preferment  can  occur 

tut  very  seldom,— now  and  then. 

Thrv  know  the  Chancellor  has  got 

Some  pretty  livings  in  disposal; 
Larb  hopes  that  one  may  be  bis  lot, 

And,  therefore,  smiles  on  his  proposal. 

\am.  from  the  soporific  scene 

I  U  turn  mine  eye,  as  night  grows  later, 
7<*  « v« .  unheeded  and  unseen. 

The  studious  sons  of  Alma  Mater. 

TWr.  in  apartments  small  and  damp. 

The  candidate  for  college  prizes 
*»  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp, 

Gor»  late  to  bed,  yet  early  rises. 

He,  surely,  w*fl  deserves  to  gain  them. 
With  ail  the  honours  of  his  college, 

who.  striving  hardly  to  obtain  them, 
Thus  seeks  unprofitable  knowledge; 

*l*  sacrifices  hours  of  rest, 

To  scan,  precisely,  metres  Attic, 
1  »r  aplatr*  bts  anxious  breast 

fas  solving  problems  mathematic; 

Wtai  reads  fake  quantities  in  Sele,1 

Or  puulct  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 
ft»x n»#d  of  many  a  wholesome  meal,* 

In  barbarous  Latin3  doora'd  to  wrangle ; 

•  —  S*«W»  Swt«*€    of    La    **»«.  wfa*rc  Aamodrut,    th*   d'mnn, 

♦  r»»»  C*^Vm  ■•  a«  akratcd  •iUMtioa,  and  unroof*  tbe  lieuaci 

•  *«»*aratao«   n»  Gink    m*ire*  dicplay*   rontidrrahlr    talent 
"  ""**■?•  *■*•  ••  ••gfct  ht  nprcltd  in  to  difficult  a  vmk,  it  not 
•'  *  Cm  atfwrary. 
'  '**■•  •*  tk*  idiiili  ••  of  Um  C4*i*i  iriciu,  and  not  tut 


Renouncing  every  pleasing  page 

From  authors  of  historic  use ; 
Preferring  to  the  leltcr'd  sage 

The  square  of  the  hypothenuse.  * 

Still,  harmless  are  these  occupations, 

That  hurt  uonc  but  the  hapless  student, 

Compared  with  other  recreations, 

Which  bring  together  the  imprudent. 

Whose  daring  revels  shock  the  sight, 

When  vice  and  infamy  combine. 
When  drunkenness  and  dice  unite, 

And  every  sense  is  steep'd  in  wine. 

Not  so  the  methodisiic  crew, 

Who  plans  of  reformation  lay : 
In  humble  attitude  they  sue, 

And  for  the  sins  of  others  pray. 

Forgetting,  that  their  pride  of  spirit. 

Their  exultation  in  their  trial, 
Detracts  most  largely  from  the  merit 

Of  all  their  boasted  self-denial. 

T  is  morn, — from  these  I  turn  my  sight: 
What  scene  is  this  which  meets  the  eye? 

A  numerous  crowd  array  <l  iu  white,3 
Across  the  green  in  numbers  fly. 

Loud  rings,  in  air,  the  chapel  bell  ; 

'Tis  hush'd:  What  sounds  are  these  I  hear? 
The  organ's  soft  celestial  swell 

Rolls  deeply  on  the  listening  ear. 

To  this  is  join'd  the  sacred  song, 

The  royal  minstrel's  hallow'd  strain ; 

Though  he  who  hears  the  music  long 
Will  never  wish  to  hear  again. 

Our  choir  would  scarcely  be  excused, 
Even  as  a  band  of  raw  beginners ; 

All  mercy,  now,  must  be  refused, 
To  such  a  set  of  croaking  sinners. 

If  David,  when  his  toils  were  ended, 

Had  heard  these  blockheads  sing  before  him. 

To  us  his  psalms  had  ne'er  descended, 

In  furious  mood  he  would  have  tore  'em. 

The  luckless  Israelites,  when  taken, 
By  some  inhuman  tyrant's  order, 

Were  ask'd  lo  sing,  by  joy  forsaken. 
On  Babylonian  river's  border. 

Oh !  had  they  sung  in  notes  like  these, 

Inspired  by  stratagem  or  fear, 
They  might  have  set  their  hearts  at  ease — 

The  devil  a  soul  had  stay'd  lo  hear. 

But,  if  I  scribble  longer  now. 

The  dence  a  soul  will  stay  to  read ; 

My  pen  is  blunt,  my  iuk  is  low, 
Tis  almost  time  to  stop  indeed. 

Therefore,  farewell,  old  Gmnta's  spires, 

No  more,  like  Clcofas,  I  fly; 
No  more  thy  theme  my  Muse  inspires, 

The  reader  s  tired,  and  so  am  I. 

1806. 

•  Tli*  <iitfn«<i>  of  Ptthagnrat,  ih«L  ll»r  tquarr  of  thr  h^  pttlhrn  un- 
it rt|u«I  to  the  tquarr*  of  the  ©ihrr  I  wo  aide*  of  a  right  angled 
triangle. 

*  On  a  Saioi  day,  ihc  atudrnta  wrai  •urplie**  in  chaprl. 
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BYRON'S  WOHKS. 


LACHIN  Y  GA1R. 


LaCMin  t  nata,  or,  at  it  it  pronounced  in  the  Erte,  Loch  ■  *  Gm, 
towert  proudly  pre-eminent  in  the  Northern  Highland*,  nnr  In- 
tern u  Id.  One  of  oar  modern  toarialt  mentiona  il  ■•  tbe  biybeat 
mountain,  perbapa,  in  Great  Britain;  be  tbit  ••  it  may.  it  it 
certainly  onr  of  the  roott  tubtimc  and  picturesque  among*!  our 
•  Caledonian  Alp*.*  It*  appearance  it  of  a  duaky  hoc.  bat  the 
•umaiil  i»  the  teat  of  eternal  tno«i-  near  Lochia  y  C*ir  I  tpeot 
Man  of  the  early  part  of  my  life,  tbe  recollection  of  which  baa 
give*  birth  to  the  following  Suniae. 

Away,  yc  gay  landscapes,  ye  gardens  of  roses ! 

In  you  let  the  minions  of  luxury  rove ; 
Restore  me  the  rocks  where  die  snow-flake  reposes, 

Though  still  they  are  sacred  to  freedom  and  love : 
Yet,  Caledonia,  beloved  arc  thy  mountains. 

Round  their  white  summits  though  elements  war. 
Though  cataracts  foam,  'stead  of  smooth-flowing  foun- 
tains, 

I  sigh  for  the  valley  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Ah !  there  my  young  footsteps  in  infancy  wander  d, 

My  cap  was  the  bonnet,  my  cloak  was  the  plaid ;' 
On  chieftains  long  pcrish'd  my  memory  ponder  d, 

As  daily  I  strode  through  the  pinc-cover'd  glade; 
I  sought  not  my  home  till  ihf  day's  dying  glory 

Gave  place  to  the  rays  of  the  bright  polar  star; 
For  Fancy  was  cheer'd  by  traditional  story 

Disclosed  by  the  natives  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

«  Shades  of  the  dead '  have  I  not  heard  your  voices 

Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale?» 
Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind  o'er  his  own  Highland  vale : 
Round  Loch  na  Garr,  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers, 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold  icy  car; 
Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers — 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Lodh  na  Garr : 

«Hl-starrd,a  though  brave,  did  no  visions  foreboding 

Tell  yon  that  Fate  had  forsaken  your  cause?* 
Ah !  were  you  destined  to  die  at  Cullodcn,  • 

Victory  crown'd  not  your  fall  with  applause; 
Still  were  you  happy,  in  death's  early  slumber, 

You  rest  with  your  elan,  in  tbe  caves  of  Braemar,4 
The  Pibroch5  resounds  to  the  pipers  loud  uumber 

Your  deeds  ou  die  echoes  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr. 

Years  have  roll'd  on,  Loch  na  Garr,  since  I  left  you; 

Years  must  elapse  ere  I  tread  you  again; 
Nature  of  \crdurc  and  flowers  has  bereft  you, 

Yn,  still,  are  you  dearer  than  Albion's  plain: 
England!  thy  beauties  arc  tame  and  domestic 

To  one  who  has  roved  on  the  mountains  afar; 
Oh !  for  die  crags  that  arc  wild  and  majestic, 

The  strep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Loch  na  Garr! 

*  Tliia  word  ia  rrroneoualy  pronounced  n*a,  tbe  proper  pronun- 
ciation (according  to  the  Scotch)  it  tbowa  by  tbe  ortbogiapby. 

*  J  allude  brrr  to  my  maternal  ancettora,  •  the  Go»»o>«,«  many 
of  fthom  fought  fur  the  unfoi lunaic  Prince  Charlra,  better  koown  by 
the  name  of  tbe  Pretender.  Thit  branch  *ea  nearly  allied  by  blood, 
at  vrll  at  attachment,  to  tbe  SitWtara-  George,  tbe  aerotid  Earl  of 
Ifumlo,  married  tbe  Princeaa  Aonabella  Stewart,  daughter  of  Jamet 
the  Firtt  of  Scotland;  by  ber  be  left  foot  aont :  the  third,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cordon,  1  have  the  honour  to  claim  at  one  of  my  progcoitort. 

*  Wbrther  any  pembed  in  tbe  battle  of  Culloden  1  am  not  certain  i 
bat  at  many  fell  in  the  inaarrcctwn,  I  bare  Uted  tbe  name  of  tbe 
principal  actio n,  •  part  pro  to«o.» 

*  A  trace  of  tbe  Highland*  to  called ;  there  it  alto  a  Cattle  of 
Braemar. 

*  Tbe  Bagpipe. 


TO  ROMANCE. 

a. 

Parent  of  golden  dreams.  Romance! 

Auspicious  yueen  of  childish  joys! 
Who  lead'st  along,  in  airy  dance. 

Thy  votive  train  of  girls  and  boys; 
At  leugth,  in  spells  no  longer  bound, 

I  break  the  fetters  of  my  youth ; 
No  more  I  tread  thy  mystic  round. 

Rut  leave  thy  realms  for  those  of  Truth. 

And,  yet,  't  is  hard  to  quit  the  dreams 

Which  haunt  the  unsuspicious  soul, 
Where  every  nymph  a  goddess  seems, 

Whose  cyos  through  rays  immortal  roll; 
While  Fancy  holds  her  boundless  reigu. 

And  all  assume  a  varied  hue, 
When  Virgins  seem  no  longer  vain, 

And  even  Woman's  smiles  arc  true. 

And  must  we  own  thee  but  a  name, 

And  from  thy  hall  of  clouds  descend  ; 
Nor  find  a  Sylph  in  every  dame, 

A  Pyhtdcs1  in  every  friend? 
Dut  leave,  at  once,  thy  realms  of  air. 

To  mingling  bands  of  fairy  elves : 
Confess  that  woman  's  false  as  fair. 

And  Friends  have  feelings  for— themselves. 

With  shame,  I  own,  I  've  felt  thy  sway, 

Repentant,  now  thy  reign  is  o'er; 
No  more  thy  precepts  I  obey, 

No  more  on  fancied  pinions  soar : 
Fond  fool !  to  love  a  sparkling  eye, 

And  diiuk  that  eye  to  Truth  was  dear, 
To  trust  a  passing  wantons  sigh. 

And  melt  beneath  a  wanton's  tear. 

Romance!  disgusted  with  deceit, 

Far  from  thy  modey  court  I  Uy, 
Where  Affectation  holds  her  seat, 

And  sickly  Sensibility; 
Whose  silly  tears  can  never  flow 

For  any  pangs  excepting  thine; 
Who  turns  aside  from  real  woe, 

To  steep  in  dew  thy  gaudy  shrine : 

Now  join  widi  sable  Sympathy, 

With  cypress  crown'd,  array 'd  in  weed*, 
Who  heaves  with  thee  her  simple  sigh. 

Whose  breast  for  every  bosom  bleeds ; 
And  call  thy  sylvan  female  quire, 

To  mourn  a  swain  for  ever  gone. 
Who  once  could  glow  widi  equal  lire. 

But  bends  not  now  before  thy  throue. 

Ye  genial  nymphs,  whose  ready  tears, 

On  all  occasions,  swiftly  flow; 
Whose  bosoms  heave  with  fancied  fears, 

With  fancied  flames  and  phrenry  glow  ; 
Say,  will  you  mourn  my  absent  name, 

Apostate  from  your  gentle  train? 
An  infant  Hard,  at  least,  may  claim 

From  you  a  sympathetic  strain. 

'  It  i»  bardS/  nrretiary  to  add,  tbat  Pyladrt  wat  tb*  rowpt*  <"  'I 
Orrtirt,  and  a  partner  in  one  of  tbotc  frieodthipe  which,  with  i'"<»  >l 
Achillea  and  Patrrxlut,  Nitut  aud  r'nryalut,  Ihnoi  aoJ  INtn  «t 
bare  been  bandeJ  down  to  pott*  ritj  aa  remarkable  iotutirn  «f  •■- 
tathmentt  which,  in  all  probability,  never  et>md,  bejpnd  ll"  >«»• 
gi nation  of  the  poet,  ibe  page  of  an  btatoriau,  or  modcra  ao.elitt. 
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AJr-« !  fond)  raoe ,  a  long  adieu ! 

The  home  of  fete  is  hovering  nigh ; 
E»*t»  bow  the  gulf  appears  in  view, 

*  here  uniaxnraled  you  must  lie : 
' :   ino't  blackening  lake  is  wen 

r.-tmalsed  by  gales  you  cannot  weather, 
VW  yon,  and  eke  your  gentle  queen, 

4bs '  must  perish  altogether. 


FLECY  ON  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY.* 
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«-•  goat !  tb«y  roll  before   mi  wilb 

OiSIAN. 


.1  tu»!  fast  railing,  once  resplendent  dome! 
:  E^a't  shrine!  repentant  Hehby's2  pride! 

-  -mcts.  Monk«.  and  Dames  the  cloister'd  tomb, 
•^■w  pensive  «hzdct  around  tby  ruins  (jlide : 

t*i  drv  pile!  more  honour'd  in  thy  fall, 
ia  aodexn  mansions  in  their  pi  Hard  state; 
.  _}  ■uje«lic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 

-  n-rkag  defiance  on  die  blasts  of  fate. 

-  -a.-rUd  Serf.,1  obedient  to  their  Lord, 
i  r-.tn  srray,  tbe  crimson  cross 4  demand; 

■  *  vwrmhle  round  the  festive  board, 
'.-*:  chiefs  retainer*,  an  immortal  bond. 

■  3i.  $*t  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 

■  -u  ic^.  tbeir  progress,  through  the  lapse  of  time ; 
\  ig  eaeb  ardent  youth,  ordain'd  to  die 

x  ha™  pilgrim.,  in  Judea's  clime. 

-a  from  thee,  dark  pile!  departs  the  Chief, 
k  -.  £raUI  realm  in  other  regions  lay; 
.    -.*.  live  voundfd  conscience  courts  relief, 
L-unag  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

■  •&  rhy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound, 
!u>  ««nk  abjaand  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view; 
'  •  '.!vttd-«t2tn  d  Guilt  repenting  solace  found, 
<  t  bsocnsce  from  stern  Oppression  flew. 

1  Mararrfc  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise, 
<*  Ufrt  Sherwood*  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  prowl ; 

'- -*  ^pemiiion*  crimes,  of  various.. dyes, 
S«^L>t  shelter  in  the  Priest's  protecting  cowl. 

-t  new  the  gras*  exhales  a  murky  dew, 
lue  basud  pall  of  life-cilinguish'd  clay, 

•iscnj  fame  the  sacred  Fathers  grew, 
3«r  rated  their  pious  voices,  but  to  pray. 

'  **  r*  vsm  the  bats  their  wavering  wings  extend, 
>*<*a  « ike  gloaming  5  spreads  her  waning  shade, 

I .-  <bHr  did  off  their  mingling  vespers  blend, 
i  tr  taiska  orison*  to  Mary  b  paid. 

•  A*  rm*  f**m   mm  &»•   aaltjret   it  printed  in  fbe  beginning,  tbe 
•        r   kmt  mm  i ittw  ma  iatentioa  of   inserting   the  following :   it  it 

•  •/.  r&  a.  nW  pamraLjr  ret^om  of  tone  fnendt. 

•  E»ar»  IL  (emmdrt  ScwMcad,  ***o  after  ibe  murder  of  Tbomat 


Baa  •  mm 


by  Walter  Scott,   in    bit  poem,  •  Tbc  Wild 
i<v«i«m«  vitb  Vataal. 
T   «  £*4  Croan  »*t  the  badge  of  tb«  Craaadcrt. 
4*  •&.«»»«£,>    tbc    Scouith  *wd    for  Ttriligbt,    it    far    more 
aJ,  mad  fen*  be«m  recomnraded  by  many  eminent  literary  men, 
■   'X-hOt  HWre,  in    bit   Letter*  to  Burnt,  I  bare  ventured  ro 
.  -•  mxtuwmx  «f  ilt  aaewony. 
f.«  f-r»»#y  «m  «WJk«c<l  to  ibe  Virj'n. 


Years  roll  on  yean — to  ages,  ages  yield — 

Abbots  to  abbots  in  a  line  succeed, 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield. 

Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed. 

One  holy  Henry  rcar'd  the  Gothic  walls, 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace ; 

Another  Hehky  »  the  kind  gift  recals, 

And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease. 

Vain  is  each  threat,  or  supplicating  prayer, 
He  drives  them  exiles  from  their  blest  abode, 

To  roam  a  dreary  world ,  in  deep  despair. 
No  friend,  no  home,  no  refuge  but  their  God. 

Uark!  how  the  hall,  resounding  to  the  strain, 
Shakes  with  the  martial  musics  novel  din! 

The  heralds  of  a  warriors  haughty  reign, 
High  crested  banners,  wave  thy  walls  within. 

Of  changing  sentinels  the  distant  hum. 

The  mirth  of  feasts,  the  clang  of  burnish 'd  arms, 

The  braying  trumpet,  and  the  hoarser  drum, 
Unite  in  concert  with  increased  alarms. 

An  abbey  once,  a  regal  fortress a  now, 

Encircled  by  insulting  rebel  powers ; 
War's  dread  machines  o'erhang  thy  threatening  brow, 

And  dart  destruction  in  sulphureous  showers. 

Ah!  vain  defence!  the  hostile  traitor's  siege, 

Though  oft  repulsed,  by  guile  o'ercornes  the  brave; 

His  thronging  foes  oppress  the  faithful  Liege, 
Rebellion's  reeking  standards  o'er  him  wave. 

Not  unavenged,  the  raging  Baron  yields, 

The  blood  of  traitors  smears  the  purple  plain j 

Unconquer'd  still  his  faulchion  there  he  wields, 
And  days  of  glory  yet  for  him  remain. 

Still,  in  that  hour  the  warrior  wish'd  to  strew 
Self-gather'd  laurels  on  a  self-sought  grave; 

But  Charles'  protecting  genius  hither  flew, 

The  monarch's  frieud,  the  monarch's  hope,  to  save. 

Trembling  she  snatch'd  him3  from  the  unequal  strife, 

In  other  fields  the  torrent  to  repel, 
For  nobler  combats  here  reserved  his  life, 

To  lead  the  band  where  god-like  Falkland*  fell. 

From  thee,  poor  pile!  to  lawless  plunder  given, 
While  dyint;  groans  their  painful  requiem  sound, 

Far  different  incense  now  ascends  to  heaven — 
Such  victims  wallow  on  the  gory  ground. 

There,  many  a  pale  aud  ruthless  robber's  corse, 
Noisome  and  ghast,  defiles  thy  sacred  sod  ; 

O'er  mingling  mao>  and  horse  commix'd  with  horse, 
Corruptions  heap,  the  savage  spoilers  trod. 

Graves,  long  with  rank  and  sighing  weeds  o'erspread, 
Ransack'd,  resign  perforce  their  mortal  mould; 

From  ruftiau  fangs  escape  not  e'en  the  dead, 
Raked  from  repose,  in  search  of  buried  gold. 

'  At  ibe  ilittolot'on  of  tbe  Monatlerirt,  Henry  VIII.  bctiowtsd 
Newt  trad  Abbey  on  Sir  Jobn  Byron. 

■  Xewttead  tuttained  a  considerable  tiege  in  tbe  war  between 
Cbarlet  I.  and  bit  Parliament. 

*  Lord  Dyron  and  hit  brother  Sir  William  held  high  command*  in 
the  royal  army,  tbe  formir  wat  Genrral  in  Chief  in  Iieland,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  and  O.overnor  to  Jamet  UtiVe  of  York,  aftrr- 
w«rdt  ibe  unhappy  Jamet  II.  The  latter  had  a  principal  thare  in 
many  action*.      Vitlt  Clarendon,  Hume,  etc. 

«  Luciut  Cary,  Lord  Vitcount  Falkland,  tbe  mott  areomplithed 
man  of  hit  age.  «at  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newberry,  charging  in  ihe 
laaki  of  Lord  Byron'a  regiment  of  ra;*!ry. 


so 


BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Hush'd  is  the  harp,  unstrung  the  warlike  lyre. 
The  minstrel's  palsied  hand  reclines  in  death ; 

No  more  he  strikes  the  quivering  chords  with  fire, 
Or  sings  (he  glories  of  the  martial  wreath. 

At  length,  the  sated  murderers,  gorged  with  prey. 

Retire — the  clamour  of  the  fight  is  o'er; 
Silence  again  resumes  her  awful  sway, 

And  sahle  Horror  guards  the  massy  door. 

Here  Desolation  holds  her  dreary  court ; 

What  satellites  declare  her  dismal  reign! 
Shrieking  their  dirge,  ill-omen'd  birds  resort 

To  flit  their  vigils  in  the  hoary  fane. 

Soon  a  new  morn's  restoring  beams  dispel 
The  clouds  of  anarchy  from  Britain's  skies ; 

The  fierce  usurper  seeks  his  native  hell, 
And  Nature  triumphs  as  the  tyrant  dies. 

With  storms  she  welcomes  his  expiring  groans, 
Whirlwinds  responsive  greet  his  labouring  breath ; 

Earth  shudders  as  her  cave  receives  his  bones, 
Loathing l  the  offering  of  so  dark  a  death. 

The  legal  Ruler'  now  resumes  the  helm, 

He  guides  thro'  gentle  seas  the  prow  of  state: 

Hope  cheers  with  wonted  smiles  the  peaceful  realm, 
And  heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  wearied  Hate. 

The  gloomy  tenants,  Ncwstcad,  of  thy  cells, 

Howling  resign  their  violated  nest ; 
Again  the  master  on  his  tenure  dwells, 

Eojoy'd,  from  absence,  with  enraptured  zest. 

Vassals  within  thy  hospitable  pale, 

Loudly  carousing,  bless  their  Lord's  return ; 

Culture  again  adorns  the  gladdening  vale, 

And  matrons,  once  lamenting,  cease  to  mourn. 

A  thousand  song*  on  tuneful  echo  float, 
Unwonted  foliage  mantles  o'er  the  trees; 

And,  hark!  the  horns  proclaim  a  mellow  note. 
The  hunter  s  cry  hangs  lengthening  on  the  breeze. 

Beneath  their  coursers*  hoofs  the  valleys  shake: 
What  fears,  what  anxious  hopes  attend  the  chase ! 

The  dying  stag  seeks  refuge  in  the  lake, 
Exulting  shonts  announce  the  finish'd  race. 

Ah!  happy  days!  too  happy  to  endure! 

Such  simple  sports  our  plain  forefathers  knew: 
No  splendid  vices  glitter'd  to  allure — 

Their  joys  were  many,  as  their  cares  were  few. 

From  these  descending,  sons  to  sires  succeed. 
Time  steals  along,  and  Death  uproars  his  dart; 

Another  chief  impels  the  roaming  steed, 
Another  crowd  pursue  the  panting  hart. 

Newstead!  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  thine! 

Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay ; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  sway. 

Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray-worn  tower* — 
Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep— 

1  TiiU  i«  «•  bittoncal  fact.  A  viol  cat  tempett  occarrH  ttnme- 
diately  »ul»trqa*nt  to  the  death,  or  iolcrraeot,  of  Cromwell,  which 
oration  ed  many  ditpuiet  kM«ffii  bit  parliunt  aud  the  cavalier* ; 
both  interpreted  the  rircumaunre  imo  ditiae  interposition,  but 
whether  *•  Approbation  or  coodrmaaMon,  we  learc  to  the  ratu'aia  of 
ibai  i{r  to  decide.  I  have  Made  auek  ut»  i>f  the  ottunence  a* 
•ailed  tbe  Mibject  ofaey  poetn. 

•  Cturlei  II. 


Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers — 
These,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  bat  to  wc< 

Yet  arc  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret, 
Cherish'd  affection  only  bids  them  flow; 

Pride,  Hope,  and  Love  forbid  him  to  forget, 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow. 

Yet,  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes, 
Or  gew-gaw  grottos  of  the  vainly  great ; 

Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

Haply  thy  sun  emerging  yet  may  shine, 

Thee  to  eradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 

And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day. 


TO  E.  N.  L.  ESQ. 


Nil  ego  eootalerim  jacuado  unu  aarico. 


hoh.  tv 


Dear  L ,  in  this  sequester'd  scene. 

While  all  around  in  slumber  lie, 
The  joyous  days  which  ours  have  been 

Come  rolling  fresh  on  Fancy's  eye : 
Thus,  if  amidst  the  gathering  storm. 
While  clouds  the  darken 'd  noon  deform, 
Yon  heaven  assumes  a  varied  glow, 
1  hail  the  sky's  celestial  bow, 
Which  spreads  the  sign  of  future  peace, 
And  bids  the  war  of  tempests  cease. 
Ah !  though  the  present  brings  but  pain, 
I  think  those  days  may  come  again ; 
Or  if,  in  melancholy  mood, 
Some  lurking  envious  fear  intrude, 
To  check  my  bosom's  fondest  thought, 

And  interrupt  the  golden  dream ; 
I  crush  the  fiend  with  malice  fraught. 

And  still  indulge  my  wonted  theme; 
Although  we  ne'er  again  can  trace, 

In  Granta's  vale,  the  pedant's  lore, 
$or  through  the  groves  of  Ida  chase 

Our  raptured  visions  as  before; 
Though  Youth  has  flown  on  rosy  pinion, 
And  Manhood  claims  his  stern  dominion, 
Age  will  not  every  hope  destroy, 
But  yield  some  hours  of  sober  joy. 

Yes,  I  will  hope  that  Time's  broad  wing 
Will  shed  around  some  dews  of  spring; 
But,  if  his  scythe  must  sweep  the  flowers 
Which  bloom  among  the  fairy  bowers, 
Where  smiling  Youth  delights  to  dwell, 
And  hearts  with  early  rapture  swell ; 
If  frowning  Age,  with  cold  controul, 
Confines  the  current  of  the  soul, 
Congeals  the  tear  of  Pity's  eye, 
Or  checks  the  sympathetic  sigh, 
Or  hears  unmoved  Misfortune's  groan, 
And  bids  me  feel  for  self  alone ;, 
Oh !  may  ray  bosom  never  learn, 

To  soothe  its  wonted  heedless  flow, 
Still,  Mill,  de*pisc  the  censor  stern. 

But  ne'er  forget  another's  woe. 
Yes,  as  you  knew  me  in  the  days 
O'er  which  Remembrance  yet  delays 
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>fcl  miy  I  rove  imf ntor'd,  wild, 
Aai  r*m  in  age  at  heart  a  cfaiJd. 

TVwgs  aov  on  airy  visions  borne. 

To  vo*  my  soul  is  still  the  came, 
"*i  sas  it  been  my  Cite  la  mourn. 

lad  all  my  former  joys  are  tame. 
I  *3.  bene* :  ye  boors  of  sable  hue, 

Tour  frown*  are  gone,  my  sorrows  o'er; 
*.  .-iot  bibs  my  childhood  knew, 

)  1  thank  upon  your  shade  no  more. 
T^a"*  when  the  whirlwind's  rage  is  past, 

lad  caves  their  sullen  roar  enclose, 
Tf  ieed  no  more  the  winlry  blast, 

when  inJTd  by  zephyr  to  repose. 
1  -"I  often  has  toy  infant  Muse, 

Aauaed  to  love  her  languid  lyre ; 
i»J  bow,  without  a  theme  to  choose, 

TW  strain*  in  stolen  sighs  espirc; 
K  youckraJ  nymphs,  alas!  are  flown ; 
ife,  and  C a  mother, 


lad  CaroJbaa  sighs  alone, 

•lad  aary '%  given  to  another; 
±*4  Cora's  eye,  which  roll'd  on  me. 

Can  now  no  more  my  love  recal ; 
-  t-Tiih.  dear  L ,  't  was  rime  to  flee, 

F<-«r  Cora's  eye  will  shine  on  all. 
lad  enough  the  Son,  with  genial  rays, 
K*  beams  alike  to  all  displays, 
*»*  every  Lady's  eye  *s  a  nn, 
*irtr  last  should  be  confined  to  one. 
The  mo/s  meridian  don't  become  ber 
*hme  sua  displays  a  general  mnuner. 
Tfeas  faux  is  evexy  former  flame, 
Aid  Paueo's  self  is  now  a  name : 
As  saai  the  ebbing  dames  are  low, 

TW  aid  which  once  improved  their  light, 
lad  bade  them  burn  with  fiercer  glow, 

Now  qssenehes  all  their  sparks  in  night ; 
Thm  his  it  been  witli  passion's  fires, 

A*  many  a  boy  and  girl  remembers, 
▼ail*  all  the  force  of  love  expires, 

fcstmgimfa'd  with  the  dying  embers. 


dear  L- 


-,  't is  midnights  noon, 
Aed  ck»uds  obscure  the  watery  moon, 
*  aase  beauties  1  shall  not  rehearse, 
bsenhed  in  every  stripling's  verse ; 
Far  way  should  I  the  path  go  o'er, 
*^iirb  every  bard  has  trod  before  ? 
Tft,  ere  yon  silver  lamp  of  night 

ILb  thrice  persbrm'd  her  stated  round, 
E»  thrice  retraced  ber  path  of  light, 

Asd  chased  away  the  gloom  profound, 
I  trwi  that  we,  my  gentle  friend, 
^oai  see  her  rolling  orbit  weed 
Ai*«  the  dear  loved  peaceful  seat 
"Wtoeb  once  contain'd  our  youth's  retreat ; 
Afirf  then,  with  those  our  childhood  knew, 
We  H  mingle  with  the  festive  crew ; 
* 'hue  many  a  tale  of  former  day 
Snail  wing  the  laughing  hours  away; 
And  all  the  flow  of  soul  shall  pour 
Tbe  sacred  mteUectoal  shower, 
Jor  cease,  till  Luna's  waning  born 
Scarce  glimmers  through  the  mist  of  Morn. 


TO 


Oh  !  had  my  fate  been  join'd  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear  d  a  token, 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine. 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe. 
To  thee,. the  wise  and  old  reproving; 

They  know  my  sins,  but  do  not  know 

T  was  thine  to  break  the  bonds  of  loving. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  was  pure. 
And  all  its  rising  fires  could  smother; 

But  now  thy  vows  no  more  endure, 
Bestow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

Perhaps  his  peace  I  could  destroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Yet,  let  my  rival  smile  in  joy, 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  cannot  hate  him. 

All !  since  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any; 

But  what  it  sought  in  thee  alone, 
Attempts,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 

Then  fare  thee  well,  deceitful  maid, 

T  were  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee ; 

Nor  hope  nor  memory  yield  their  aid, 
But  pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

Yet  all  this  giddy  waste  of  years, 

This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures, 

These  varied  loves,  these  matron's  fears, 

These  thoughtless  strains  to  passion's  measures, 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd; 

This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot. 
With  Passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush 'd, 

But  bloom'd  iu  calm  domestic  quiet. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 
For  nature  seera'd  to  smile  before  thee; 

And  once  my  breast  ahhorr'd  deceit, 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys ; 

To  think  would  drive  my  soul  to  madness; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise, 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal, 

In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour; 
And  fiends  might  pity  what  1  feel, 

To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


STANZAS. 

I  would  I  were  a  careless  child, 

Still  dwelling  in  my  Highland  cave, 
Or  roaming  through  the  dusky  wild, 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave. 
The  cumbrous  pomp  of  Saxon1  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  free-born  soul, 
Which  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side, 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune!  take  back  these  cultured  lands, 
Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound ! 

I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  hands — 
I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  around : 

*  $4«»«iM&hi  or  Saxon,  a  Gaelic  word  tigoifpog  cilltcr  LowUad  or 

English. 
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Place  me  along  the  rocks  I  love, 

Which  sound  lo  ocean  *  wildest  roar ; 

I  ask  but  this — again  to  rove 
Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  before. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  design'd  for  me ; 
All !  why  do  dark'uing  shades  conceal* 

The  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss  ; 
Truth!  wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this? 

I  loved — but  those  I  loved  are  gone; 

Had  friends — my  early  friends  are  fled; 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone. 

When  all  its  former  hopes  are  dead! 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl. 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill, 
Though  Pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  stilt 

How  dull  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  Rank  or  Chance,  whom  Wealth  or  Power, 
Have  made,  though  neither  Friends  nor  Foes, 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour. 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few, 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same, 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew, 

Where  boist'rous  Joy  is  hut  a  name. 

And  Woman*  lovely  Woman,  thou, 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all! 
How  cold  must  be  my  Ikkodi  now. 

When  e'eo  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall ! 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe, 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine 

Which  Virtue  knows,  or  seems  to  know. 

Fain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men — 

I  seek  to  shun,  not  hate  mankind ; 
My  breast  requires  the  sullen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  d.irkcn'd  mind. 
Oh !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest! 
Then  would  I  cleave  the  vault  of  Heaven, 

To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest.1 


LINES 

WRITTEN  BENEATH   AN  ELM   IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OP   HARROW   ON   THE  1IILL. 

sept,  a,   1807. 
Spot  of  my  youth !  whose  hoary  branches  sigh, 
Swept  by  the  breeze  that  fans  thy  cloudless  sky ; 
Where  now  alone  f  muse,  who  oft  have  trod, 
With  those  I  loved,  thy  soft  and  verdant  sod; 
With  those  who,  scatter  d  far,  perchance  deplore, 
Like  me,  the  happy  scenes  they  knew  before  : 
Oh!  as  I  trace  again  thy  winding  hill, 
Mine  eyes  admire,  my  heart  adores  thee  still. 
Thou  drooping  Elm !  beneath  whose  boughs  \  lay, 
And  frequent  mused  the  twilight  hours  away; 
Where,  as  they  once  were  wont,  my  limbs  recline, 
But  ah!  without  the  thoughts  which  then  were  mine: 

*  PmIni  I*,  e.  C— '•  Ami  t  %*id,  Ob!  that  I  had  winga  like  ■  dove, 
then  would  I  fly  *"ay  and  b*  at  real.*  Thia  »er»e  alto  euuttitutea  a 
part  of  tb«  aMti  beautiful  oathe*  lo  oar  laagnace. 


How  do  thy  branches,  moaning  to  the  blast. 
Invite  the  bosom  to  recat  the  past; 
And  seem  to  whisper,  as  they  gently  swell, 
«Take,  while  thou  can'st,  a  lingering  last  farewell ! 
When  Fate  shall  chill  at  length  this  fcver'd  breast. 
And  calm  its  cares  and  passions  into  rest. 
Oft  have  I  thought 't  would  soothe  my  dying  hour. 
If  aught  may  soothe  when  life  resigns  her  power. 
To  know  some  humbler  grave,  some  narrow  cell, 
Wonld  hide  my  bosom  where  it  loved  to  dwell  .- 
With  this  fond  dream  methtnks  "t  were  sweet  to  di* 
And  here  it  linger d,  here  my  heart  might  he; 
Here  might  I  sleep,  where  all  my  hopes  arose, 
Scene  of  my  youth,  and  couch  of  my  repose  : 
For  ever  stretch'd  beneath  this  mantling  shade, 
Prest  by  the  turf  where  once  my  cluldhood  play'd. 
Wrapt  by  the  soil  that  veils  the  spot  I  loved, 
Mix'd  with  the  earth  o'er  which  my  footsteps  mov*i| 
Blest  by  the  tongues  that  charm'd  my  youthful  ear, 
Moura'd  by  the  few  my  soul  acknowledged  here, 
Deplored  by  those  in  early  days  allied. 
And  uurcmcmbcr'd  by  the  world  beside. 

— — ^ — • 
THE  DEATH  OF  CALMAR  AND  OR  LA. 

AN  IMITATION  OP 

MACPHERSON'S  0SSIA1C.' 

1 

Dkar  are  the  days  of  youth!  Age  dwells  on  their  1 
membrancc  through  the  mist  of  lime  In  the  ivsiJi^; 
he  recals  the  sunny  hours  of  morn.  He  lifts  his  spri 
with  trembling  hand.  «  Not  thus  feebly  did  I  r.ii&c  f  I 
steel  before  my  fathers!*  Past  is  the  race  of  hrroei 
but  their  fame  rises  on  the  harp ;  their  souls  ride  <| 
the  wings  of  the  wind !  they  hcvr  the  sound  thrciij| 
the  sighs  of  the  storm,  and  rejoice  in  their  halt  j 
clouds!  Such  is  Cahnar.  The  gray  stone  marks  I4 
narrow  house.  He  looks  down  from  eddying  lempeMl 
he  rolls  his  form  in  the  whirlwind;  and  hovers  011  (ti 
blast  of  the  mountain. 

In  Morvcn  dwelt  the  chief;  a  beam  of  war  to  Fiug.i 
His  steps  in  the  field  were  marked  in  blood;  Lochlin 
sons  had  fled  before  his  angry  spear:  but  mild  *j>  tli 
eye  ofCalmar;  soft  was  the  flow  of  his  yellow  Imkt-; 
they  stream'd  like  the  meteor  of  the  night.  No  m.iil 
was  the  sigh  of  his  soul;  his  thoughts  were  gi\ru  1 
friendship,  to  dark-haired  Orla,  destroyer  of  hcmtH 
Equal  were  their  swords  in  battle;  but  fierce  was  tlj 
pride  of  Orla,  gentle  alone  to  Calmar.  Together  tin 
dwelt  in  the  cave  of  Oithona. 

From  Lochlin,  Swaran  bounded  o'er  the  blue  w.ivri 
Erin's  sons  fell  beneath  his  might.  Fingal  roused  Li 
chiefs  to  combat.  Their  ships  cover  the  ocean!  The  J 
hosts  throng  on  the  greeu  hills.  They  come  to  the  uii 
of  Erin. 

Night  rose  in  clouds.  Darkness  veils  the  arm  lev 
but  the  blazing  oaks  gleam  through  the  valley.  Tin 
sons  of  Lochlin  slept:  their  dreams  were  of  blood.  Tin  1 
lift  the  spear  in  thought,  and  Fingal  flies.  Not  so  1 1 14 
h6st  of  Morvcn.  To  watch  was  the  post  of  Orb.  (!  il. 
mar  stood  by  his  side.  Their  spears  Mere  in  their  hnn«t» 
Fingal  called  his  chiefs.  They  stood  around.  The  kiii(j 
was  in  the  midst.  Gray  were  his  locks,  but  strong  w  1  ^ 
the  arm  of  the  king.     Age  withered  not  hU  |wwns, 

'  It  may  be  oeceaaary  lo  obaerir,  that  the  al<vry,  lti<iUf!t  ..«»»-, 
derably  farird  in  the  ca(a«trti|>tir.  Si  taken  (n>m  •  M*iu  «i  J  i.u  ,- 
alut,«  of  which   epitope  a  trantlatioo  hat  bean  already  |}'»'i». 
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Son*  of  Mor*en,»  said  tbe  hero, « to-morrow  we  meet 
•Ue  foe;  but  where  is  Cuthuliin,  the  shield  of  Erin? 
iir  rest*  in  the  hails  of  Tura;  he  knows  not  of  our 
.  omiojt.  Who  will  speed  through  Lochlin  to  tiie  hero, 
.oJ  call  the  chief  to  arms?  The  path  is  by  the  swords 

•  f  fo.-s.  bat  many  arc  my  heroes.  They  are  thunderbolts 

•  f  *jr.     Speak*  yc  chiefs!  who  will  arise 7» 

»>oa  of  Trenmor!  mine  be  the  dccd,»  said  dark- 
uirnl  Orla,  «and  mine  alone.  What  is  death  to  me! 
I  I  nc  lite  «leep  of  the  mighty,  but  little  is  the  danger. 
T  i"  tons  of  Lochlin  dream.  !  will  seek  car-borne 
<  uib-uKia.  If  I  fall,  raise  the  song  of  bards,  and  lay 
n.t»  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.n— «  And  shalt  thou  fall 
i*>n#>?*  laid  fair-haired  Calmar.   «Wilt  thou  leave  thy 

—  nvl  afar?  Chief  of  Oithona !  not  feeble  is  my  arm  in 
.  t,t_  Coold  I  see  thee  die,  and  not  lift  the  spear?  No, 
>  Tt  i !  oars  has  been  the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  the 

■  %x  of  sheik ;  ours  be  the  path  of  danger :  ours  has 
-.u  the  care  of  Oithona;  ours  be  the  narrow  dwelling 

• .»  Die  b  inks  of  Lubar.n — «  Calmar !»  said  the  chief  of 
lUooa,  «whv  sliould  thy  yellow  locks  be  darkened 
-.  tin-  dust  of  Erin?    Let  me  fall  alone.      My  father 

*  IU  in  hi*  hall  of  air:  be  will  rejoice  in  his  boy  :  bat 
>    blur-eyed  Mora  spreads  the  feast  for  her  son  in 

V.  -vrn.  She  listen*  to  the  steps  of  the  hunter  on  the 
.i  a\i.  and  think*  il  is  the  tread  of  Calmar.     Let  him 

-  t  wit.  'Calmar  is  fallen  by  the  steel  of  Lochlin;  he 
'  ~l  w  ifh  gloomy  Orla,  the  chief  of  the  dark  brow.' 
*■*  Lv  kIiouJU  tears  dim  the  azure  eye  of  Mora?   Why 

*  »«»d  her  voice  curse  Orla,  the  destroyer  of  Calmar? 
ii.".  Csbmar!  live  to  raise  my  stone <>f  moss;  live  to 

•  "tige  me  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin!  Join  the  song  of 
.it  <(»  .ibove  my  grave.  Sweet  will'be  the  song  of  death 
o  *>i  1 1,  from  the  voice  of  Calmar.  My  ghost  shall  smile 
■n  ilu»  aotrs  of  praise.* — «Orla!»  said  the  son  of 
Mura,  » coold  I  raise  the  song  of  death  to  my  friend? 

•  .*tl»l  I  gi*e  his  fame  to  the  winds?  No;  my  heart 
v  •  dd  «pcak  tn  sighs ;  faint  and  broken  are  the  sounds 

■'  ..mm.  Orta !  our  souls  shall  hear  the  song  together. 
1  *•»  flood  %hall  be  ours  on  high  ;  the  bards  will  mingle 
1  a«  ojibo  of  Oria  and  Calmar.* 

Tlurf  <|bji  the  circle  of  the  chiefs.     Thrir  steps  are 

t  •  the  boat  of  Lochlin.    The  dying  blaze  of  oak  dim 

"tinkles  through  the  night.    The  northern  star  points 

•r  path   id  Tura.    Swaran,   the  king,    rests  on  his 

•'  K  bill      Here  the  troops  are  miied:  they  frown  in 

.<*p.  Their  nbields  beneath  their  heads.   Their  swords 

*  irn   at  distance,  in  heap*.     The  fires  arc  faint;  their 

■  !.:<.♦  tail  is  smoke.    All  is  hushed;  but  the  g;dc 
.■i»«©  the  rocks  above.     Lightly  wheel  the  heroes 

-.  rr*i£b  the  slumbering  band.     Half  the  journey  is 

*  f    when  Mathon,  resting  on  his  shield,  meets  the 
.  ■  nffJrla.     Ii  rolls  in  flame,  and  glistens  through  the 

.iU      Lit.  «prar  is  raised  on  high.     «  Why  dost  thou 

*  a  '   thy  brow.  Chief  of  Oithona  ?»    said  fair-haired 

•  Jinar.  •  We  are  in  the  midst  of  foes.  Is  this  a  lime 
1  '  delay '•—«  If  is  a  time  for  vengeance,**  said  Orla, 
. '  i  »r  gloomy  brow.  «  Mathon  of  Lochlin  sleeps:  sccst 

id  bis  ipear?  Its  point  is  dim  with  the  gore  of  my 

,-r      The  blood  of  Mathon  shall  reek  on  mine;  hut 

ill  I  sliy  him  sleeping,  son  of  Mora?  No!  he  shall 

Li*  wuund;   my  fame  shall  not  soar  on  the  blood 

« 'umber.  Rise,  Mathon!  rise!  the  son  of  Connal  calls; 

Jifr  is  his:  rise  to  combat. »     Mathon  starts  from 

-   p    but  did  be  rise  alone?  No:  the  gathering  chiefs 

jud  on  the  plain.     «  Fly,  Calmar  fly  !»  said  dark- 

«  r*d  Oris  •  «  Mathon  is  mine;  I  shall  die  in  joy;  but 


Lochlin  crowds  around;  fly  through  the  shade  of  night. » 
Orla.  turns;  the  helm  of  Mathon  is  cleft;  his  shield 
falls  from  his  arm :  he  shudders  in  his  blood.  He  rolls 
by  the  side  of  the  blazing  oak.  Strumon  sees  him  fall. 
His  wrath  rises;  his  weapon  glitters  on  the  head  of 
Orla ;  but  a  spear  pierced  his  cyS  His  brain  gushes 
through  the  wound,  and  foams  on  the  spear  of  Calmar. 
As  roll  the  waves  of  Ocean  on  two  mighty  barks  of  the 
north,  so  pour  the  men  of  Lochlin  on  the  chiefs.  As, 
breaking  the  surge  in  foam,  proudly  steer  the  barks  of 
the  north,  so  rise  the  chiefs  of  Morven  on  the  scattered 
crests  of  Lochlin.  The  din  of  arms  came  to  the  car  of 
Fingal.  He  strikes  his  shield :  his  sons  throng  around ; 
the  people  pour  along  the  heath.  Ryno  bounds  in  joy. 
Ossian  stalks  in  his  arms.  Oscar  shakes  the  spear.  The 
eagle  wing  of  Fillan  floats  on  the  wind.  Dreadful  is 
the  clang  of  death  !  mauy  are  the  widows  of  Lochlin. 
Morven  prevails  in  its  strength. 

Morn  glimmers  on  the  hills:  no  living  roe  is  seen; 
but  the  sleepers  are  many :  grim  they  lie  on  Erin.  The 
breeze  of  ocean  lifts  their  locks :  yet  they  do  not  awake. 
The  hawks  scream  above  their  prey. 

Whose  yellow  locks  wave  o'er  the  breast  of  a  chief? 
bright  as  the  gold  of  the  straugcr,  they  mingle  with  the 
dark  hair  of  his  friend.  Tis  Gil  mar — he  lies  on  the 
bosom  of  Orla.  Theirs  is  one  stream  of  blood.  Fierce 
is  the  look  of  the  gloomy  Orla.  He  breathes  not;  but 
his  eye  is  still  a  flarne:  it  glares  in  death  unclosed. 
His  hand  is  grasped  in  Calmar's;  but  Calmar  lives :  he 
lives,  though  low.  «  Rise.n  said  the  king, «  rise,  son  of 
Mora ;  'tis  mine  to  heal  the  wounds  of  heroes.  Calmar 
may  yet  bound  on  the  hills  of  Morven.* 

m  Never  more  shall  Calmar  chase  the  deer  of  Morven 
with  Orla; a  said  the  hero,  wwhat  were  the  chase  to 
me,  alone?  Who  would  share  the  spoils  of  battle  with 
Calmar?  Orla  is  at  rest!  Rough  was  thy  soul,  Orla! 
yet  soft  to  me  as  the  dew  of  morn.  It  glared  on  others 
in  lightning  ;  to  me  a  silver  beam  of  night.  Bear  my 
sword  to  blue-eyed  Mora:  let  it  hang  in  my  empty 
hall.  It  is  not  pure  from  blood:  but  it  could  not  save 
Orla.  Lay  me  with  my  friend:  raise  the  song  when  I 
am  dark.n 

They  are  laid  by  the  stream  of  Lubar.  Four  gray 
stones  mark  the  dwelling  of  Orla  and  Calmar. 

When  Swaran  was  bound,  our  sails  rose  on  the  blue 
waves.  The  winds  gave  our  barks  to  Morven.  The 
Bards  raised  the  song. 

k  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of  clouds  ?  whose  dark 
ghost  gleams  on  the  red  streams  of  tempests?  his  voice 
rolls  on  the  thunder.  Tis  Orla;  the  brown  chief  of 
Oithona.  He  was  unmatched  in  war.  Peace  to  thy 
soul,  Orla !  thy  fame  will  not  perish.  Nor  thine,  Cal- 
mar! Lovely  wast  thou,  son  of  blue-eyed  Mora;  but 
not  harmless  was 'thy  sword.  It  hangs  in  thy  cave. 
The  ghosts  of  Lochlin  shriek  around  its  steel.  Hear  thy 
praise,  Calmar!  it  dwells  on  the  voice  of  the  mighty. 
Thy  name  shakes  on  the  echoes  of  Morven.  Then  raise 
thy  fair  locks,  son  of  Mora.  Spread  them  on  the  arch 
of  the  rainbow,  and  smile  through  the  tears  of  the 
storm.n* 

*  I  fear  Laing't  lite  edition  hat  completely  overthrown  every  hope 
that  Marpbenon't  Otaian  might  prove  the  Translation  of  a  aeries  of 
Form*,  complete  in  themselves  >  bat.  «hil«  the  imposture  is  disco- 
vered, the  merit  of  the  work  remains  undisputed,  though  not  without 
fault*,  particularly  in  some  parts,  turgid  and  bosnbtstie  diction.— The 
pr«»enl  humble  imitation  will  be  pardnned  by  the  admirer*  of  the 
original,  a*  an  attempt,  however  inferior,  which  evinces  an  attach- 
ment to  their  favourite  author. 
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CRITIQUE 

EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  NO.  22,  FOR  JANUARY   1  808. 


Hours  of  Idleness;  a  Series  of  Poems,  original  and 
translated.  By  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor. 
8vo.  pp.  aoo. — Newark,  1807. 

The  poesy  of  this  young  Lord  belongs  to  the  class 
which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit.  Indeed, 
wc  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  quantity  of  verse 
with  so  few  deviations  in  either  direction  from  that 
exact  standard.  His  effusions  are  spread  over  a  dead 
flat,  and  can  no  more  get  above  or  below  the  level,  than 
if  they  were  so  much  stagnant  water.  As  an  extenuation 
of  this  offence,  the  noble  author  is  peculiarly  forward 
in  pleading  minority.  We  have  it  in  the  title-page, 
and  on  the  very  back  of  the  volume;  it  fojlows  his 
name  like  a  favourite  part  of  his  style.  Much  stress  is 
laid  upon  it  in  the  preface,  and  the  poems  are  connected 
with  this  general  statement  of  his  case,  by  particular 
dates,  substantiating  the  age  at  which  each  was  written. 
Now,  the  law  upon  the  point  of  minority  we  hold  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  It  is  a  plea  available  only  to  the  de- 
fendant ;  no  plaintiff  can  offer  it  as  a  supplementary 
ground  of  action.  Thus,  if  any  suit  could  be  brought 
against  Lord  Byron,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  put  into  court  a  certain  quantity  of  poetry,  and  if 
judgment  were  given  against  him,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  an  exception  would  be  taken  were  he  to  deliver 
for  poetry  the  contents  of  this  volume.  To  this  he 
might  plead  minority;  but,  as  he  now  makes  voluntary 
tender  of  the  article,  he  hath  no  right  to  sue,  on  that 
ground,  for  the  price  in  good  current  praise,  should 
the  goods  be  unmarketable.  This  is  our  view  of  the 
law  on  the  point,  and,  we  dare  to  say,  so  will  it  be  ruled. 
I'erhaps  however,  in  reality,  all  that  he  tells  us  about 
his  youth  is  rather  with  a  view  to  increase  our  wonder, 
than  to  soften  our  censures.  He  possibly  means  to  say, 
«  See  how  a  minor  can  write  !  This  poem  was  actually 
composed  by  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  and  this  by  one 
of  only  sixteen !» — But,  alas!  we  all  remember  the  poetry 
of  Cowley  at  ten,  and  Pope  at  twelve;  and  so  far  from 
hearing,  with  any  degree  of  surprise,  that  very  poor 
verses  were  written  by  a  youth  from  his  leaving  school 
to  his  leaving  college,  inclusive,  we  really  believe  this 
to  be  the  most  common  of  all  occurrences;  that  it  hap- 
pens in  the  life  of  nine  men  in  ten  who  arc  educated 
in  England ;  and  that  the  tenth  man  writes  better  verse 
than  Lord  Byron. 

His  other  plea  of  privilege,  our  author  rather  brings 
forward  in  order  to  wave  it.  He  certainly,  however, 
does  allude  frequently  to  his  family  and  ancestors — 
sometimes  in  poetry,  sometimes  in  notes;  and  while 
giving  up  his  claim  on  the  score  of  rank,  he  takes  care 
to  remember  us  of  Dr  Johnson's  saying,  that  when  a 
nobleman  appears  as  an  author,  his  merit  should  he 
handsomely  acknowledged.  In  truth,  it  is  this  consi- 
deration only,  that  induces  us  to  give  Lord  Byron's 
poems  a  place  in  oar  review,  beside  our  desire  to  coun- 
sel him,  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon  poetry,  and  turn 
his  talents,  which  are  considerable,  and  his  opportuni- 
ties, which  are  great,  to  better  account. 


•  / 

With  this  view,  we  most  beg  leave  seriously  to  assi 
him,  that  the  mere  rhyming  of  the  final  syllable,  ci 
when  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a  certain  num 
of  feet;  nay,  although  (which  does  not  always  happ 
those  feet  should  scan  regularly,  and  have  boon 
counted  accurately,  upon  the  fingers, — it  is  not 
whole  art  of  poetry.  We  would  entreat  him  to  beln 
that  a  certain  portion  of  liveliness,  somewhat  of  far 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  poem,  and  that  a  pornl 
the  present  day,  to  be  read,  must  contain  at  least  \ 
thought,  cither  in  a  little  degree  different  from 
ideas  of  former  writers,  or  differently  expressed.  | 
put  it  lo  his  candour,  whether  there  is  any  tiling  so  1 
serving  the  name  of  poetry  in  verses  like  the  follow i 
written  in  1806;  and  whether,  if  a  youth  of  rijjht< 
could  say  any  thing  so  uninteresting  to  his  ancrstori 
youth  of  nineteen  should  publish  it : 

•  Shades  of  heron,  farewell !  your  descendant,  departing 
Proa  the  aeai  of  bit  ancestors,  bids  you  adieu! 

Abroad  or  at  bote,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  be  'II  tbiak  upon  (lory  and  you. 

•  Thoug b  a  tear  dim  bis  eye  at  lbi«  tad  separation, 
'T  it  nature,  not  fear,  that  etcites  bit  regret : 

Far  disUnt  befjoes,  witb  the  aame  emulation  i 
The  fame  of  bit  father*  he  ne'er  can  forget. 

•  That  fame,  and  that  memory,  still  will  be  rherith. 

Re  vows  that  be  ne'er  will  disgrace  your  renown; 
Like  you  will  be  live,  or  like  you  will  he  perish  i 

When  decay'd,  may  be  mingle  bia  duat  with  your  owa  • 

Now  we  positively  do  assert,  that  there  is  notlul 
better  than  these  stanzas  in  the  whole  compass  of  1) 
noble  minor's  volume. 

Lord  Byron  should  also  have  a  care  of  aticmpiij 
what  the  greatest  poets  have  done  before  him,  t 
comparisons  (as  he  must  have  had  occasion  to  swr 
his  writing-master's)  are  odious. — Gray's  Ode  ou  Km 
College  should  really  have  kept  out  the  ten  bobbin 
stanzas  «On  a  distant  view  of  the  village  and  school  1 
Harrow.)* 

•  Where  fancy  yet  joy*  to  retrace  the  resemblance 
Of  comrade*,  in  friendship  and  mischief  allied  ; 

How  welcome  to  me  your  oe'er  fading  remembrance. 
Which  rest*  in  the  bosom,  though  hope  is  denied.* 

In  like  manner,  the  exquisite  lines  of  Mr  Rogers  «  d 
a  Tear,*  might  have  warned  the  noble  author  off  linn 
premises,  and  spared  us  a  whole  dozen  such  stanzas  j 
the  following : 

•  Mild  Charity's  glow. 
To  us  mortals  below. 

Shows  the  soul  from  barbarity  clear , 

Compassion  will  melt. 

Where  this  virtue  is  felt. 
And  its  dew  is  diffused  in  a  Tear. 

•  The  man  doom'd  to  sail. 
With  the  blast  of  the  gale. 

Through  b  Hows  Atlantic  to  sieer, 

A*  he  bends  o'er  the  ware, 

Wbirb  may  soon  be  his  grate, 
The  green  sparkles  bright  witb  a  Teat.* 
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4  *f  instances  in  which  former  poets  had  failed. 

>*  i*»  not  tit  ink  Lord  Byron  was  made  for  trans- 
it Q£  bis  non-age,  Adrian's  Address  to  his  Sou  J, 

'.-y*r  nrcnHlrd   «o  indifferently  in  the  attempt. 

•  vr*.  however*  arc  of  another  opinion,  they 

LSlL 

•  *    .  [-«-oli*.  fie-r%i»jj,  ■nrfniig  •prite. 


•    -..a  «iid  a«*a»c-*xar  «vf  ttiia  cU}  ! 

Vt>  wImi  Bale«*n  r*gu»n  hornet 
*•■  rt^,t*  b*?«   viiig    tiiT   di»tant  flight  T 
V  a-rr  aacfc  »  *>a««-«f  bumvur^iy, 

Sat  p*!£a4.  chr«-rl«>as,  and  forlorn. ■ 

.  r.  lw»  tiits  as.  it  may,  we  fear  his  translation* 

_  -itioat  are  great  favourites  with  Lord  Byron. 

'•-•rbtni  of  all  kinds,  from  Anaereon  to  Qssian; 

-wia^.  them  as  school  exercises,  tliey  may  pass. 

*Ux  print  them   after  they  have  had  their  day 

i-J  their  turn?  And  why  call  the  thing  in  p.  70, l 

.'    tii'io.  where  two  words  [9i\&  ^cyetv)  of  the 

_  1  art  rxpaabVd.  into   four  Hues,  and  the  other 

-  r-  Si,*  where  4M.e»3v>xT£9t$  TtoO'bpcLii,  is  ren- 
.  mrub  of  six  hobbling  verses  ?  As  to  his  Os- 

,  ■  .-vj  we  are  not  very  good  judges,  being,  in 

-1  otockeracriy  skilled  in  that  species  of  coropo- 

.  <iui  wc  should,  in  all  probability,  be  criticising 

.  t  >J  the  genuine  Macpherson  itself,  were  we  to 

-  <  ?r  opinion  of  Lord  Byron's  rhapsodies.     If, 
.  •&**  following  beginning  of  a  «Song  of  Bards, »  is 

I  •    **hip,  we  venture  to  object  to  it,  as  far  as  we 

--  ri<btntd  it.      •»  What  form  rises  on  the  roar  of 

^iK«f  dark  ghost  gleams  on  the  red  stream  of 

♦  -•«.    lbs  voice  rolls  on  the  thunder;  'tis  OHa,  the 

-  •  u*-f  of  Oitbona.  He  was, i»  etc.  After  detaining 
r-tn  rbiefa  some  lime,  the  bards  conclude  by 
laso  their  advice  to  «  raise  his  fair  locks ;»  then 

A  chna  on  the  arch  of  the  rainbow ;»  and  «<  to 

unm*h  the  tear*  of  the  storm. »     Of  this  kind  of 

•t^Tf  are  no  le**  than  nine  pages;  and  we  can  so 

.  .don-  an  opinion  in  their  favour,  that  they  look 

■e  Marpaerson;  and  we  are  positive  they  arc 

u-ariy  as  stapid  and  tiresome. 

•-  1  *f«rt  of  privilege  of  poets  to  be  egotists;  hut 

-  -i«id  a  use  it  as  not  abusing  it;»  and  particu- 
•%-  who  pique*  himself  (though  indeed  at  the 
i^"  *(  nineteen)  of  being   <«an  infant  bard.» — 

'  •*  ~ov%*  Helicon  I  boast  is  youtli ;») — should  either 

•--  *.  »-r  vboald  seem  not  to  know,  so  much  about 

*-.  sBr^try.     Besides  a  poem  above  cited,  on  the 

•  *-.»t  of  the  Byron*,  we  have  another  of  eleven 

v%  fbe  »fif-*amc  subject,  introduced  with  an 

"   *ke  certainly  had  no  intention  of  inserting 

'i  r/x|}y  a  flic  particular  request  of  some  friends, »» 

'•    i:rf4xrinde*  with  fi\e  s:anzas  on  himself,  «  the 


last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line.»  There  is  a  good 
deal  also  about  his  maternal  ancestors,  in  a  poern  on 
f.aehiu  y  (lair,  a  mountain  where  he  spent  part  of  his 
youth,  and  might  have  learnt  that  pibroch  is  not  a 
bagpipe,  any  more  than  duct  means  a  fiddle. 

As  the  author  has  dedicated  10  large  a  part  of  his  vo- 
lume to  immortalize  his  employments  at  school  and 
college,  we  cannot  possibly  dismiss  it  without  present- 
ing the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  these  ingenious  effu- 
sions. In  an  ode  with  a  Greek  motto,  called  Grants, 
we  have  tbe  following  magnificent  stauzas: 

h  There-,  in  apartment*  •mail  ami  rl.unp, 

Tbc  candidate  for  college  prist* 
>ic«  poring  by  the  midnight  lamp. 

Cor*  late  to  bed,  jet  early  risi-t. 

•  Wbo  read*  fa1.**-  quantities  in  Srla, 

Or  puzilr*  o'er  the  deep  triangle, 
Deprived  of  many  a  wholesome  meal. 
In  barbarou*  latin  doom'd  to  wrangle  . 

•  Renouncing  every  pleating  page, 

From  author*  of  hiuoric  u*e, 
Preferring  to  the  letter' d  aage 
Tbe  square  of  the  hypotbcnu*«. 

•  Still  harmlest  are  theac  ort-upationt, 

That  hurt  none  but  tbe  haple**  tiudent, 
Compared  with  other  recreation*, 

Which  bring  together  th«  imprudent.* 

We  arc  sorry  to  hear  so  bad  an  account  of  the  col- 
lege psalmody  as  is  contained  in  the  following  Attic 
stanzas : 

•  Oar  choir  would  tcarvely  be  escuted 
Even  at  a  band  of  raw  beginner* 5 

All  mercy  now  mull  be  refuted 
To  *uuh  a  act  of  croaking  tinner*. 

•  If  David,  when  hit  toil*  were  ended. 

Had  heard  thete  blockhead*  ting  before  him. 
To  u*  hi*  ptaln*  bad  ne'er  detiended  : 
lu  furiou*  mood  be  would  have  tore  'em!» 

Rot  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  poems 
of  this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we 
find  them,  and  be  content;  for  they  arc  the  last  we 
shall  ever  have  from  him.     lie  is,  at  best,  he  says,  but 
an  intruder  into  the  groves  of  Parnassus;  be  never  lived 
in  a  garret,  like  thorough-bred  poets ;  and  «  though  he 
once  roved  a  careless  mountaineer  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,"  he  has  not  of  late  enjoyed  ibis  advantage. 
Moreover,  he  expects  no  profit  from   his  publication  ; 
and,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not,  «<  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble, from  his  situation  and  pursuits  hrrcaftcr,»  that  he 
should  again  condescend  to  become  an  author.  There- 
fore, let  us  take  what  wc  get,  and  be  thankful.     What 
right  have  we  poor  devils  to  be  nice?    We  are  well  off 
to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  this  Lord's  station, 
who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but  «  has  the  sway»»  of 
Ncwhtead  Abbey.    Again,  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful; 
and,  with  honest  Saneho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor 
look  the  ijift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
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A  SATIRE.       v      - 


*   t     « 


I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  rry  mew ! 

Than  one  of  time  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 

Shakspeare. 
Such  shameless  Bards  wo  hare;  and  yet,  't  is  true. 
There  Are  as  mad,  abandon  d  Critic*  too. 

Pope. 


PREFACE. 


All  my  friends,  learned  and  unlearned,  have  urged  me 
not  to  publish  this  Satire  with  my  name.  If  !  were  to 
be  «  turned  from  the  career  of  ray  humour  by  quibbles 
quick,  and  paper  bullets  of  the  brain, »  I  should  have 
complied  with  their  counsel.  But  1  am  not  to  be  ter- 
rified by  abuse,  or  bullied  by  reviewers,  with  or  with- 
out arms.  I  can  safely  say  dial  I  have  attacked  none 
personally  who  did  not  commence  on  the  offensive. 
An  author's  works  are  public  property:  he  who  pur- 
chases may  judge,  and  publish  his  opinion  if  he  pleases ; 
and  the  authors  I  have  endeavoured  to  commemorate 
may  do  by  me  as  I  have  done  by  them :  I  dare  say  they 
will  succeed  better  in  condemuiqg  my  scribbling*,  than 
in  mending  their  own.  But  my  object  is  not  to  prove 
that  I  can  write  well,  but,  if  possible,  to  make  other* 
write  better. 

As  the  Poem  has  met  with  far  more  success  than  I 
expected,  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  edition  to  make 
some  addition*  and  alterations,  to  render  it  more  wor- 
thy of  public  perusal. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  Satire,  published  anony- 
mously, fourteen  lines  on  the  subject  of  Bowles's  Pope 
were  written  and  inserted  at  the  request  of  an  inge- 
nious friend  of  mine,  who  has  now  in  the  press  a  vo- 
lume of  poetry.  In  the  present  edition  they  are  erased, 
and  some  of  my  own  substituted  in  their  stead ;  my 
only  reason  for  this  being  that  which  I  conceive  would 
operate  with  any  other  person  in  the  same  manner — a 
determination  not  to  publish  with  my  name  any  pro- 
duction which  was  not  entirely  and  exclusively  my  own 
composition. 

With  regard  to  the  real  talents  of  many  of  the  poet- 
ical persons  whose  performances  are  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  following  pages,  it  is  presumed  by  the 
author  that  there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  public  at  large;  though,  like  other  sectaries,  each 
has  his  separate  tabernacle  of  proselytes,  by  whom  his 
abilities  are  overrated,  his  faults  overlooked,  and  his 
metrical  canons  received  without  scruple  and  without 
consideration.  But  the  unquestionable  possession  of 
considerable  genius  by  several  of  the  writers  here  cen- 
sured, renders  their  mental  prostitution  more  to  be 
regretted.  Imbecility  may  be  pitied,  or,  at  worst, 
laughed  at  and  forgotten;  perverted  powers  demand 
the  most  decided  reprehension.  No  one  can  wish  more 


'  Tbi«  I'rvf «r#  vat  arilUa  f»r  lb*  •#««o<l  adiiina  of  thia  Port 
ptioirJ  ailb  it. 


an« 


than  the  author,  that  some  known  and  able  writer  li 
undertaken  their  exposure;  but  Mr  (nrroati  has  < 
voted  himself  to  Massinger,  and,  in  the  absence  of  t 
regular  physician,  a  country  practitioner  may,  in  ca< 
of  absolute  necessity,  be  allowed  to  prescribe  his  nc 
truth,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  so  dcploral»tr  ; 
epidemic,  provided  there  be  no  quackery  in  his  trr. 
ment  of  the  malady.  A  caustic  is  here  offered,  a*,  it 
to  be  feared  nothiug  short  of  actual  cautery  ran  rei- 
ver the  numerous  patients  afflicted  with  the  presc 
prevalent  and  distressing  rabies  for  rhyming. — As 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  it  would  indeed  require 
Hercules  to  crush  the  Hydra;  but  if  the  author  *urcv«N 
iu  merely  «  bruising  one  of  the  heads  of  the  serpent 
though  his  own  hand  should  suffer  in  the  cneoutju* 
he  will  be  amply  satisfied. 


ENGLISH  BARDS, 

etc.  etc. 


Still  must  I  hear? — shall  hoarse  Fitzoibald*  bawl 
His  creaking  couplets  in  a  tavern  hall. 
And  I  not  sing,  lest,  haply,  Scotch  Reviews 
Should  dub  me  scribbler,  and  denounce  my  Muse  v 
Prepare  for  rhyme — I II  publish,  right  or  wrung. 
Fools  are  my  (heme,  let  Satire  be  my  song. 

Oh !  Nature's  noblest  gift— my  gray  goose-quill ! 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men! 
The  pen !  foredoom'd  to  aid  the  mental  throes 
Of  brains  that  labour,  big  with  verse  or  pro»r. 
Though  nymphs  forsake,  and  critics  ro.ty  deriile 
The  lover's  solace,  and  the  author's  pride : 
What  wits,  what  poets  dost  thou  daily  raise! 
How  frequent  is  tHy  use,  how  small  thy  praise' 
Condemn 'd  at  length  to  be  forgotten  quite. 
With  all  the  pages  which  'twas  thine  to  write. 
Rut  thou,  at  least,  mine  own  especial  peu  ! 
Once  laid  aside,  but  now  assumed  again, 

•  IMITATION. 

•  Svaipar  ego  aaditor  LanttmF   aaaqaaan*  rrpnaam 
Vciatut  lofea  raart  TbrMidc  CodnU—  Jmm4m*i,  >#f   I. 
Mr  FiTi«aatt.»,   far+fioatlT  tenaeal    by  Catttrr  Um  »S«n«H  B  r 
|Wt,»  inflict!   bit  aaaaal    tribute  of  »#*••  «•  itlr  •  Literary  fui.l    » 
not  r«atrat  aitb  writing,  be  apoata  ia  pcraaa.  after  lb*  roajpaav  b««r 
imbibed  a  reaaoaabl*  quaatitj  of  bad  port,  10  aaable  tbrai  to  tumia 
tbr  operation. 


rctaxplete,  like  Hamef's1  shall  be  free; 
-.mro  d  by  others,  yet  beloved  by  me : 
i  ;*t  as  <«ar  co-day;  no  common  theme, 
Ajim  «imcmb,  no  disfemper'd  dream 
...  v— *«r  path,  though  full  of  thorus,  is  plain  ; 

-  1±  Jt  ibe  verse,  and  easy  be  the  straiu. 

>  **»  Vice  triumphant  holds  her  sovereign  sway, 
oea,  throng*  life  bear  willing  slaves,  obey; 

•i  Jdh.  freqoent  harbinger  of  crime, 
■h  hrr  modey  store  to  suit  the  time; 

2  oitA  and  Cook  combined  o'er  all  prevail, 
:  l*»nrr  halts,  awi  Right  begins  to  fail, 

•  ''^m  the  boldest  start  from  public  sneers, 

.«-:  «f  shame,  unknown  to  other  fears, 
itrkJy  sin.  by  Satire  kept  in  awe, 
.^vk  frmn  ridicule,  though  not  from  law. 

m  *.  ;s  the  force  of  Wit!  but  not  belong 
x :  i*k  arrows  of  satiric  soog; 

■  tJ  rices  of  our  age  demand 

eawoo,  and  a  mightier  hand. 
f  are  fotUe*  e'en  for  me  to  chase, 
. . vU  at  feast  amusement  in  the  nice: 
-fe  *b*n  1  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame— 

-r  b  op.  and  Scribblers  are  my  game; 
.-!.  P-  gd*o*  -* — f*  strains  of  great  and  small, 
■ .  Lf  i   Elegy,  have  at  you  all ! 

.-ja  vrawl,  and  once  npon  a  time 
.  r  i  ij&ng  the  town  a  flood  of  rhyme— 

..#l-boy  freak,  unworthy  praise  or  blame: 
-Yied— older  children  do  the  same. 

[j^*n\,  sure,  to  see  one's  name  in  print ; 
•*»4  »  a  book,  ailho*  there's  nothing  ul'I. 

i^ji  ■  title's  sounding  charm  can  save 
t  *rr*i  or  scribbler  from  an  equal  grave : 

.  Umax  most  own,  since  his  patrician  name 
_  i  u>  pceserve  the  spurious  farce  from  shame.' 
«*  ajfer,  GsvoaftB  continues  still  to  write,3 
'  .isfH  bow  the  name  is  veil'd  from  public  sight. 
4  .#d  L-,  the  great  example,  1  pursue 
■  i  tf!/^ae  road,  but  make  my  own  review : 
"•  i  **k  great  JfrraKTS— yet,  like  him,  will  be 
'  '"  fiiaiiTinrri  jntfC"  of  poesy. 

1  oaa  nost  serve  his  lime  to  every  trade, 
'I*-   n—ii      rritinnll  are  ready  made. 
T  *r  Larkaey'd  jokes  from  Miixeb,  got  by  role, 
▼io,  j^  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
1  sod  well  skiird  to  find  or  forge  a  fault; 
l  mn  fee  punmug,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
'-  Jiyrrrr  go,  be  silent  and  discreet, 
"S»  pa*  »  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet : 
\' »  set  to  lie.  *t  will  seem  a  lucky  hit; 

n*k  e*<  from  blasphemy,  t  will  pass  for  wit; 

-  -re  BHt  br  frefiog— pa«  your  proper  jest, 
Lad  >tmA  a  critic,  haled  yet  caress'd. 

\»\  *3U  we  own  such  judgment?  no — as  soon 
»»»t  rests  in  December,  ice  in  June; 

-T»  nawtaocv  in  wind,  or  corn  in  chaff; 
.  ««•  a  woman,  or  an  epitaph ; 


C  B.-r,  B^<H»<  r.mi.«  rep.*  to  hi.  p*«  m  lb*  U«i  A.p- 
^  U^  Oirvw*.     Ofc »  U«l  oor  »oIopi.oo«»  B«««T  *ob1J  W!o* 

IU  a^.^.    ;— lb   »»  wcauottJ  nwr.  parlKoUrlv.  w.cb  hit 

I.  tk  btllfMI  B*.T«BW. 


Or  any  other  tiling  that  *s  fake,  before 

You  trust  in  critics  who  themselves  are  sore; 

Or  yield  one  single  thought  to  bo  misled 

By  JtrrasTS  heart,  or  La  uses  Baeotiau  head.' 

To  these  young  tyrants,'  by  themselves  misplaced, 
Combined  usurpers  on  the  throne  of  Taste ; 
To  these,  when  authors  bend  in  humble  awe, 
And  hail  their  voice  as  truth,  their  word  as  law ; 
While  these  are  censors,  t  would  be  sin  to  spare ; 
While  such  arc  critics,  why  should  I  forbear  ? 
But  yet,  so  near  all  modern  worthies  run, 
T  is  doubtful  whom  to  seek,  or  whom  to  shun ; 
Nor  know  we  when  to  spare,  or  where  to  strike, 
Our  bards  and  censors  are  so  much  alike. 

5  Then  should  you  ask  me,  why  I  venture  o'er 
The  path  which  Pop*  and  Girroso  trod  before: 
If  not  yet  sicken  d,  you  can. still  proceed : 
Go  on  j  my  rhyme  will  tell  yon  as  you  read. 

Time  was,  ere  yet  in  these  degenerate  day* 
Ignoble  themes  obtaio'd  mistaken  praise, 
When  Sense  and  Wit  with  Poesy  allied, 
No  fabled  Graces,  flourish'd  side  by  side, 
From  the  same  fount  their  inspiration  drew, 
And,  reard  by  Taste,  bloom'd  fairer  as  they  grew. 
Then,  in  this  happy  isle,  a  Pon'a  pure  strain 
Sought  the  rapt  soul  to  charm,  nor  sought  in  vain; 
A  polish'd  nations  praise  aspired  to  claim, 
And  raised  the  peoples,  as  the  poets  fame. 
Like  him  great  Dmtdsn  pour 'd  the  tide  of  song. 
In  stream  less  smooth,  indeed,  yet  doubly  strong. 
TheoCoNGssTts  scenes  could  cheer,  or  Otway's  melt — 
For  nature  then  an  English  audience  felt. 
But  why  these  names,  or  greater  still,  retrace, 
When  all  to  feebler  bards  resign  their  place? 
Ye i  to  such  limes  our  lingeriug  looks  are  cast. 
When  taste  and  reason  with  those  times  are  past. 
Now  look  around,  and  turn  each  trilling  page. 
Survey  the  precious  works  thai  please  the  age; 
This  truth  at  least  let  Satire's  self  allow, 
No  dearth  of  bards  can  be  complain'd  of  now  : 
The  loaded  press  beneath  her  labour  groans, 
And  printers  devils  shake  their  weary  bones; 
While  Southey's  epics  cram  the  creaking  shelves, 
And  Little "s  lyrics  shine  in  hot-press'd  twelves. 

Thus  saith  the  Preacher,*  «  nought  beneath  the  sun 
Is  new;»  yet  still  from  change  to  change  we  run: 
What  varied  wonders  tempt  us  as  they  pass! 
The  cow-pox,  tractors,  galvanism,  and  gas, 
In  turns  appear,  to  make  the  vulgar  stare. 
Till  the  swoln  bubble  bursts— and  all  is  air! 
Nor  less  new  schools  of  poetry  arise, 
Wliere  dull  pretenders  grapple  for  the  prize : 
O'er  Taste  awhile  these  pseudo-bards  prevail ; 
Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  Baal, 

»  tfmrt  J«r««T  iod    La..i  «re  ihc  Alph.  .ad  On.ro'.  l«"  K«- 

,„d  l-«.  or  th*  fcpi«»««-  U»T.»ir  ;   ibe  oiher.  .r*  mml.oncd  her*- 
nfi#r. 

»  •  Siulta  «t  clemcntfa.  com  lot  iil.ique 

ocenrra*  periione  p^rcerc  cUiue.— Juvenal,  Sut.  i. 

»  IMITATION. 
•  Cor  uwen  boe  poiia*  lib«*t  dixurrerc  rampo 
Tcr  quern  nuGnii»  eqon  Auraiu-a  A«il  ■liimnu* 
6i  r«»i.  et  placidi  r*tio»rm«dniHiitU,  ed«m..— Juvetml.  Sat.  i. 
«  Ertlr»w»tcs,  Cap.  i. 
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And,  hurling  lawful  yen  ins  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own ; 
Some  leaden  cnlf — but  whom  it  matters  not. 
From  soaring  South iy  down  to  groveling  Stott.' 

Behold!  in  various  throngs  the  scribbling  crew. 
For  notice  eager,  pass  in  long  review : 
Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace. 
And  rhyme  and  blank  maint.iiu  an  equal  race  ; 
Sonnets  on  sonnets  crowd,  and  ode  on  ode  ; 
And  tales  of  terror  jostle  on  the  road ; 
Immeasurable  measures  move  along ; 
For  simpering  Folly  loves  n  varied  song. 
To  strange  mysterious  Dullness  still  the  friend. 
Admires  the  strain  she  cannot  comprehend. 
Thus  Lays  of  Minstrels  * — may  they  be  the  last  !  — 
On  half-strung  harps  whine  mournful  to  the  blast. 
While  mountain  spirits  prate  to  river  sprites. 
That  dames  may  listen  to  their  sound  at  nights; 
And  goblin  brats,  of  Gilpin  Horner's3  brood, 
Decoy  young  border-nobles  through  the  wood. 
And  skip  at  every  step,  Lord  knows  how  high, 
And  frighten  foolish  babes,  the  Lord  knows  why ; 
While  high-born  ladies  in  their  magic  cell, 
Forbidding  knights  to  read  who  cannot  spell. 
Dispatch  a  courier  to  a  wizards  grave, 
And  fight  widi  honest  men  to  shield  a  knave. 

Next  view  in  state,  proud  prancing  on  his  roan, 
The  golden-crested  haughty  Marmion, 
Now  forging  scrolls,  now  foremost  in  the  fight, 
Not  quite  a  felon,  yet  but  half  a  knight, 

1  Stott,  better  known  ia  the  •  Morning  Poet*  by  tit*  nam*  of 
II trie.  Tbt*  pctonage  it  at  prrtcnt  lb*  mott  profound  etplorer  of 
the  batho*.  I  remember,  to  ibr  r'igwing  family  of  Portugal,  a  tpe- 
cial  ode  of  Master  Siutt'i,  brginning  tbut: 

(Stott  loquitur  quoad  Ilibcrnia.) 

■  Princely  ofTtpriug  of  Braganu, 

Frio  girett  thre  with  a  atanaa,*  etc.  etc. 

Alto  a  Sonnet  to  Rata,  well  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  a  noal  tbuo- 
Jcring  ode  commenting  at  followa; 

•  Oh  !  for  a  lay  !  loud  a*  the  targe 
Thai  lathe*  Lapland' a  eounding  tbore.a 

Lord  have  merry  oo  at!  the  •  Lay  of  the  Late  Minttre)*  waa  notbiog 
to  tbit. 

*  Sec  the  ■  Lay  of  the  Laal  Minttrel,*  pa$tim.  Kcecr  vat  any  plan 
to  tncongrnooa  and  ahaurd  aa  the  groand-work  of  thit  production. 
The  entrance  of  Tb under  and  Lighlaiug  prologuiting  to  Bayrt'  tra- 
gedy, nnfortnnatrly  take*  away  the  merit  of  originality  from  the  dia- 
logue between  Mrttieurt  tbc  Spirit*  of  Flood  and  FelL  in  ilia  Grtt 
canto.  Then  we  bate  the  amiable  William  of  Deloraine,  >  •  ktari 
mota-trooper,*  ridel  ire  t,  a  happy  compound  of  poarher,  tbcrp-atralrr, 
and  highwayman.  The  propriety  of  hi*  magiral  lady'a  Injunction 
not  to  read,  can  only  be  equalled  by  hit  randid  acknowledgment  of 
hi*  independence  of  the  trammel*  of  spelling,  although,  In  u*e  hi* 
own  clrgaat  phratc,  •  'iw*»  bit  neck-vert*  at  hairibee,*  i.  e.  the 
g  allow*. 

1  The  Biography  of  Gilpin  Horner,  nnd  the  marvriloa*  pedestrian 
page,  who  t  rare  I  led  twice  at  fast  a*  hi*  matter'*  bone,  wit  boa  I  tbr 
aid  of  teren-leagued  boot*,  are  eheft-ifwuvrt  in  the  improvement 
of  ta*lr.  For  incident  we  hate  the  inritible,  bat  by  no  mran*  (pa- 
ring, hot  on  tbe  eat  beti»wed  oa  tlir  page,  and  the  entrance  of  a 
Knight  and  Charger  into  tbe  rattle,  under  the  eery  natural  ditgnite 
of  a  wain  of  bat.  Marmion,  the  hero  of  the  latter  romancr,  i* 
ctartly  what  Wil'iam  of  Heloraine  would  have  been,  bad  be  been  ab'c 
to  read  or  write.  Tbe  Poem  wa*  manufactured  for  Mettr*  Coa- 
«Ti«kt,  Mcattf,  and  Mm  a*,  wortbipful  Bwokartlera.  in  consideration 
of  the  receipt  of  a  torn  of  m  iney,  jnd,  truly,  rontidenng  the  intpi- 
I  i»ti«o,  it  it  a  »eij  irrditaMr  produtlion.  If  Mr  Scort  will  write 
I  for  birr,  l«t  bin*  do  b<t  beat  for  hit  pay  matt  rn,  but  on  •iitgran- 
bit  gent  tit.  wbith  it  andoubtrl  y  great,  by  ■  repetition  of  falark- 
lettcr  ballad  laitiUvM 


The  gibbet  or  the  lieitl  prepared  to  grace — 

A  mighty  mixture  of  the  great  and  base. 

And  ihink'st  thou,  Scott!  by  rain  conceit  perrh;ui*-i 

On  public  lasle  to  foist  thy  stale  romance. 

Though  Mi'KS\T  with  his  Mili.fr  may  combine 

To  yield  thy  muse  just  half-a-crown  per  line  > 

No !  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade. 

Their  bays  arc  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 

Let  such  forego  the  poets  tarred  name. 

Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame . 

Low  may  they  sink  to  merited  contempt, 

And  scorn  remunerate  the  mcuu  attempt! 

Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 

Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard! 

For  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 

And  bid  a  long  «  good  night  to  Marmion. »* 

These  are  the  themes  that  claim  our  plaudits  nova  J 
These  are  the  bards  to  whom  the  muse  must  bow  ; 
While  Miltok,  Dbydc!",  Pope,  alike  forgot. 
Resign  their  hallow'd  hays  to  Walter  Scott. 

The  time  has  heen  when  yet  the  muse  was  youui;. 
When  Homes  swept  the  lyre,  and  Maro  sung, 
An  epic  scarce  ten  centuries  could  claim. 
While  av/e-struck  nations  hailed  the  magic  name . 
The  work  of  each  immortal  bard  appears 
The  single  wonder  of  u  thousand  years.' 
Empires  have  moulder'd  from  the  face  of  earth. 
Tongues  have  expired  with  those  who  gave  them  bt.-  at  lj 
Without  the  glory  such  a  strain  can  give, 
As  even  in  ruin  bids  tbe  language  live. 
Not  so  with  us,  though  minor  bards,  content, 
On  one  great  work  a  life  of  labour  spent: 
With  eagle  pinions  soaring  to  the  skies, 
Heboid  the  ballad-monger,  South et,  rise! 
To  him  let  Camokxs,  Milton*,  Tasso,  yield, 
Whose  annual  strains,  like  armies,  lake  the  field. 
First  in  the  ranks  see  Join  of  Arc  advance. 
The  scourge  of  England,  and  the  lioast  of  France ! 
Though  burnt  by  wicked  lliDroso  for  a  witch, 
Behold  her  statue  placed  in  glory's  niche; 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  just  released  from  prison, 
A  virgin  Phrrnix  from  her  ashes  risen. 
Next  see  tremendous  Thalaba  come  on,3 
Arabia's  monstrous,  wild,  and  wondrous  son ; 
Domdaniel's  dread  destroyer,  who  o'crthrew 
More  mad  magicians  than  the  world  e'er  knew. 
Immortal  hero!  all  thy  foes  o'ercome. 
For  ever  reign — the  ri\al  of  Tom  Thumb! 
Since  startled  metre  fled  before  thy  face, 
Well  wert  thou  dooni'd  the  last  of  all  thy  race! 
Well  might  triumphant  ftcriii  bear  thee  hence, 
Illustrious  conqueror  of  common  sense? 

'   •  Good  night  to  Marmioaa— the  pathetic  and  alto  proohrur  «. 
rlamatinn  of  IltttT  Blouvt,  Ft«|oirc,  on  tlir  dr,ith  of  Imnttl  MatmiMi, 

*  At  the  Oihitry  it  to  i'.<>trly  conneile.l  with  tbr  itorf  of  lb. 
Iliad,  tbet  may  almost  be  clatacd  at  one  grand  hittnricjl  p"»m.  Ii> 
alluding  to  Miitow  and  Fttio,  we  rontider  llie  •  P*r«Jrt#  !.»••.. 
and  •  tliertiaalrmmr  Libera!*, •  at  ibeir  aianJard  eff.>iu,  nwr  •>•  .. 
titer  the  «  Jcruttlrm  Conijvfrrda  of  the  Italian,  ni«r  tlir  ■  !'».»  li«> 
flrgainrd*  of  the  Fnghth  Hard,  obtained  a  prnpnrttoititr  rrlr'in-, 
to  tlirtr  focmrf  pnrtnt.    (Jocr)  :   Wbiili  of  Mr  Vittil'i  Kill  ohm.. 

*  Tlial'lui.   Mr  '■ooinaf't  *,-c  <n<l  po<m,   it  written  in  r.p  »  <lil  >•< 

uf  prrtrdrol  and   poetry.     Mi  S.  witlu  I  t-i  pri»Juti*  • i'h'  ,    >   '•■ 

and  •iic\<,»<l"l  to  a  in«i»«V.     Jiun  of  Ar<   »«a  manrlloiit  ■ »    •■  '*.  '  <• 

Ihtlab*   w*t  one  of  ib>>tr  potest   •  nlidli  yin   ibe  wotJi  ■•(   !'•■••'  * 


mil    be    re«d    win 

f/«Cft.» 


n    Houicr    and   Vu^il    sir   fitig,.tlea,   but— i 
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•=<  Aad  greatest    Midoc  spreads  his  sails, 
;«co.  and  Prince  io  Wales  ,- 
tale*,  a*  other  traveller*  do, 
•*  1  ikxm  ^t^mde-nlle's,  and  not  so  true. 
"-  '  twct.  Sovrrarr !»  cease  thy  varied  song! 

t£**rr  ebaamt  too  often  and  loo  loug : 
.  c  «rt  *xr»ag  in  verse,  in  mercy  spare! 
**~u  *1a*  !    were  more  than  we  could  bear. 
i  m  *p*t*?  of  all  the  world  can  say, 
_  r=,   *»»U  vcrseward  plot!  tliy  weary  way; 

a  !WaJ*y  ballads,  most  uncivil, 
i  xrfi  *ie?ote  old  women  to  the  devil,* 
*••*  oati4»rD  tliy  dread  intent  may  rue; 
I  -e4p  tl»ee\  •  SocTaur,  and  thy  readers  too* 

bus  flic  dnll  disciple  of  thy  schoo  , 
apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
"s*pi.-  WoftasvoiTl,  framer  of  a  lay 
•  -i  **  ?ieaiag  io  his  favourite  Nay ; 
wen*  his  friend  «  to  shake  off  toil  and  trouble; 
-sot  bis.  hooks,  for  fear  of  growing  double  ;»4 
tmtb  try  precept  and  example,  shows 
,-**»»#■  is  verse,  audi  verse  is  merely  prose, 
'Baieg  all,  bj  demonstration  plain, 
■ '   k**U  delight  in  prose  insane ; 
'"  :ri*tma?»  stories,  lortured  into  rhyme, 
'-a  Use  essence  of  the  true  sublime  : 
-  «bra  be  tells  ibe  lale  of  Betty  Foy, 

•  -»;  aBotbrr  of  «  an  idiot  Boy ;» 
-»v^-**reek  silly  lad  who  lost  his  way, 

'  u.f  kus  bard,  confounded  night  with  day,5 

•  *v  <*n  each  patbetic  part  he  dwells, 
i  ' »  k  adventure  so  S4tblimely  tells, 

.   ill  wbo  view  tbe  -  idiot  in  his  glory,» 
'  ■«»«■  dw  Bard  tbe  hero  of  tbe  story. 

'"xtS  resile  Colcriocb  pass  unnoticed  here, 
' '  xr&A  ade,  and.  tumid  stanza  dear  1 

'vfk  cbnaus  of  innocence  amuse  him  best, 
'  •-  <»S  fafearority  "*  a  welcome  guest. 

:*>*9«rau*3a  shoald  her  aid  refuse 
"  •  i_«i  wba  take*  a  Pixy  for  a  Muse,6 

*•  Vj  Vr  S*eTM«**«  pardon  :   •  Madoc  diadaina  tbe  degraded 

'  t«-.»    ■»**  bi»  preface.     Wiry  it  epic  degraded  ?  ao<1  by  whora  I 

•m»  j»,  tat*  li—f"»i  o/  M«««et»  Cotttt,  Laureat  Ptt,  Otitrr. 

•5-,  a*d  *vmJe  Mi«crr«»CoWL*r,  bare  no!  nailed  I  he  Epic  Muw: 

■  *  Ur  *«*Te*Ve  p«e*»  •  diadaian  the  appellation,*  allow  ut  to 
—  ■•a*  mWnnrtrt  any  tfeaag  better  in  Ita  tieed  f  or  null  he  be 
-•«    •  n*mt  Sr  Bneaaa.*  Blacmom.  in  the  quantity  at  well  at 

*s  «J  o*a  verve. 

■  ««  TW  old  Weeaaw  *f  Berkley,  a  Ballad  by  Mr  SocTlir,  wherein 
t*4  <V»«rSrw«4MHa  m  carried  e»ay  by  Beelzebub,  oa  a  •  higb-trot- 

Ttm  Wat  Kate.  «  Goal  help  daee.a  ie  an  rf  ideal  plagiarUm  from  the 
»  .-^nM  t«  Mr  S***JT«*"r,  «•  hit  Dactylic*: 
.(_.»*,»  dare,  till*  «■«.« — Poetry  of  ibe  Ami-jacobin,  peg.  a3. 

•  t*rir  JftaJaaU,  ■»*£*  4~ — •  The  tablet  inroed.»  fttanta  I. 

•  Cp,  arp.  aey  friend,  aod  clear  yoar  look*— 

Wfcr  nK  thit  toil  and  traable  f 
rp.  ep.  vsy  friend,  aod  quit  your  book*. 
Or  aarcdr  you'll  gro«  double.* 
'*•»,»  W*  preface,  ieboor*  bard  to  proee  thai  prote  and  eerie 
'  »»-.l  iW  «eawe,  aod  certainly  bU  precept*  and  practice  are  atrictly 
V^iaa'aV 

«  Aa4  A**  us  Bttty't  qtKitSo**  be 
ftfaae  »»+mrT.  hfce  a  Ira  Teller  bold. 
TW  roct  4*J  rrow  io-*b«o.  t(«-«boo, 
ietd  tbe  «•■  «i«d  afahae  •»  cold.*  etc.,  etc. 
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'  <   ittiBAa  *   Pnecam,  p'tT  '  '*    ^°a8*  °^  tnc  P'x»«'».  '•  <*•  Deron- 
r«Ma>*.     Pae;'    4  x.   «*  b*»*,   •  Line*  to  a   Youne  Lady,*  aod 
'  ji.  *Laae«  *■<•  a  Yooog  A»«.* 


Yet  nooe  in  lofty  numbers  can  surpass 
The  bard  who  sours  to  elegize?  an  ass. 
How  well  the  subject  suits  his  noble  mind! 
«  A  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind!" 

Oh!  wonder-working  Lewis!  Monk,  or  Bard, 
Who  f.iin  wouldst  make  Parnassus  a  church-yard ! 
l,o !  wreaths  of  yew,  not  laurel,  bind  thy  brow, 
Thy  Muse  a  sprite,  Apollo's  sexton  thou! 
Whether  on  ancient  tombs  thou  tak'st  thy  stand, 
Ry  gibb'riug  spectres  hatl'd,  thy  kindred  band  ; 
Or  t races t  chaste  descriptions  on  thy  page, 
To  please  the  frmales  of  our  modest  age, 
Ail  hail,  M.  P.!*  from  whose  infernal  brain 
Thin-sheeted  phantoms  glide,  a  grisly  train  ; 
At  whose  command,  «  grim  womem*  throng  in  crowds. 
And  kings  of  lire,  of  water,  and  of  clouds. 
With  «  small  grey  men,» — «  wild  yagers, »»  and  what  not. 
To  crowd  with  honour  thee  and  Waltir  Scott: 
Again,  all  hail!  If  tales  like  thine  may  please, 
St  Luke  alone  can  vanquish  the  disease; 
Even  Satin's  self  with  thee  might  dread  to  dwell. 
And  in  thy  skull  discern  a  deeper  hell. 

Who  in  soft  guise,  surrounded  by  a  choir 
Of  virgins  melting,  not  to  Vesta's  fire. 
With  sparkling  eyes,  and  check  by  passion  flush'd. 
Strikes  his  wild  lyre,  whilst  listening  dames  arc  huslTd? 
Tis  Little  !  young  Catullus  of  his  day, 
As  sweet,  but  as  immoral  in  his  lay! 
Grieved  to  condemn,  the  Muse  must  still  be  just, 
Nor  spare  melodious  advocates  of  lust. 
Pure  is  the  ilamc  which  o'er  her  altar  burns; 
From  grosser  incense  with  disgust  she  turns! 
Yet,  kind  to  youth,  this  expiation  o'er, 
She  bids  thee  a  mend  thy  line  and  sin  no  raore.» 

For  thee,  translator  of  the  tinsel  song, 
To  whom  such  glittering  ornaments  belong, 
Hibernian  Stkingford!  with  thine  eyes  of  blue,3 
And  boasted  locks  of  red,  or  auburn  hue, 
Whose  plaintive  strain  each  love-sick  Miss  admires, 
And  o'er  harmonious  fustian  half  expires. 
Learn,  if  thou  canst,  to  yield  thine  author's  sense, 
Nor  vend  thy  sonuets  on  a  false  pretence. 
Think'st  thou  to  gain  thy  verse  a  higher  place 
Dy  dressing  Camoeus  in  a  suit  of  lace? 
Mend,  St* a n or ob d  !  mend  thy  morals  and  tliy  taste ; 
Be  warm,  but  pure ;  be  amorous,  but  be  chaste: 
Cease  to  deceive;  thy  pilfer'd  harp  restore, 
Nor  teach  the  Lusian  Bard  to  copy  Moobk. 

In  many  marblc-coverd  volumes  view 
Haylby,  in  vain  attempting  something  new: 
Whether  he  spin  his  comedies  in  rhyme, 
Or  scrawl,  as  Woon  and  Barclay  walk,  'gainst  time, 
His  style  in  youth  or  age  is  still  the  same, 
For  ever  feeble  and  for  ever  tame. 
Triumphant  first  see  « Tempers  Triumphs*  shine! 
At  least,  I  'm  sure,  they  triumph'd  over  mine. 

1    »  For  every  one  know*  little  Malt',  an  M.  P.* See  a  Porm  to 

Mr  Lrvri»,  in  Tna  Sttuimii,  »tippo»ed_io  be  wiitien  by  MrJuttt. 

*  Tbe  trader  who  may  »i«h  for  an  explanation  of  thi».  mjy  refer  Io 
•  Sriiscriiiii'i  0««<«t^».«  j»ape  117.  n«'le  to  page  56,  or  Io  ihr  la»t 
page  of  ibe  RdiohiiT|;h  RcricM  of  Srm>cro»»'»  0»*nnr».  It  i«  aWo 
to  be  rrmarked,  t'.ut  llie  tiling  given  to  the  public  a*  Poems  of 
Oniornt,  are  no  mure  to  be  fotiud  in  the  ongioal  Portu^uete  than 
iu  tbe  Song  of  Sjnmun. 
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Of  m  Music's  Triumphs*  all  who  read  may  swear 
That  luckless  Music  never  triumph'd  there.' 

Moravians,  rise !  bestow  some  meet  reward 
On  dull  Devotion— lo !  the  Sabbath  Hard, 
Sepulchral  Gsahamb,  pours  his  notes  sublime 
In  mangled  prose,  nor  e'en  aspires  to  rhyme, 
Breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke, 
And  boldly  pilfers  from  the  Pentateuch; 
And,  undisturbed  by  conscientious  qualms. 
Perverts  the  Prophets,  and  purloins  the  Psalms.' 

Hail,  Sympathy!  thy  soft  idea  brings 
A  thousand  visions  of  a  thousand  thiugs, 
And  shows,  dissolved  in  thine  own  melting  tears. 
The  maudlin  Prince  of  mournful  sonneteers. 
And  art  thou  not  their  Prince,  harmonious  Bowles? 
Thou  first,  great  oracle  of  tender  souls? 
Whether  in  sighing  winds  thou  seck'st  relief, 
Or  consolation  in  a  yellow  leaf; 
Whether  thy  muse  most  lamentably  tells 
What  merry  sounds  proceed  from  Oxford  bells,3 
Or,  still  in  bells  delighting,  finds  a  friend. 
In  every  chime  that  jingled  from  Ostend? 
Ah !  how  much  juster  were  thy  Muse's  hap. 
If  to  thy  bells  thou  wouldst  but  add  a  cap  ! 
Delightful  Bowles!  still  blessing  and  still  blest. 
All  love  thy  strain,  but  children  like  it  best. 
Tis  thine,  with  gentle  Little's  moral  song. 
To  soothe  the  mania  of  the  amorous  throng ! 
With  thee  our  nursery  damsels  shed  their  tears. 
Ere  Miss  as  yet  completes  her  infant  years  : 
Rut  in  her  teens  thy  whining  powers  are  vain : 
She  quits  poor  Bowles,  for  Little's  purer  strain. 
Now  to  soft  themes  thou  scornesl  to  confine 
The  lofty  numbers  of  a  harp  like  thine : 
«<  Awake  a  louder  and  a  loftier  strain, »* 
Such  as  noue  heard  before,  or  will  again ; 
Where  all  discoveries  jumbled  from  the  Hood, 
Since  first  the  leaky  ark  reposed  in  mud, 
By  more  or  less,  are  sung  in  every  book, 
From  Captain  Noah  down  to  Captain  Cook. 
Nor  this  alone,  but  pausing  on  the  road, 
The  bard  sighs  forth  a  gentle  episode  ;5 
And  gravely  tells — attend  each  beauteous  Miss  !— 
When  first  Madeira  trembled  to  a  kiss. 
Bowles  !  in  thy  memory  let  this  precept  dwell, 
Stick  to  thy  Sonnets,  man!  at  least  they  sell. 

*  Hitlm'*  two  niott  notorious  »er»e  production*,  are  •  Triumph* 
of  Temper,*  anil  •  Triaiupb*  of  Mimic.*  tie  hat  alao  written  aturb 
rnmedy  in  rhyme,  Fpittle*.  rfe.  etc.  A*  be  it  rather  as  elegant  writer 
of  note*  and  biography.  In  u»  recommend  Par*'*  A  .hie*  to  Wtcbiilc* 
la  Mr  H.'t  mntidcr.iioo ;  eii.  •  to  convert  bit  poetry  into  pro*?,*  wbicb 
may  be  eatily  door  by  taking  away  the  final  ty  liable  of  ntb  couplet, 

*  Mr  Gat*,**  rut  poured  forth  two  volume*  of  Cant,  under  the 
name  of  •  <abballi  Walk*,*  and  •  Biblical  Picture*.* 

*  Sec  Bowlim  Sonnet*,  etc  —  •Sooart  to  Oiford.a  and  iSuout 
on  bearing  the  Drill  of  Oflend.* 

*  •  Awake  a  louder,*  rt».  etc.  ia  lb*  firat  line  in  BowitYa  •  Spirit 
of  Diacovery  ;•  a  very  apiriicd  and  pretty  Dwarf  Epic.  Among  oilier 
ciquitilr  line*  wc  hare  the  following  :  — 

Stole  «a  i lie  iiti'ntng  tilcoic.  nerer  yrl 

Heie  bcaid;  tbey  trembled  even  aa  if  the  power,*  etc.  etc. 

—That  it    the  wood*  of  Madeira  in  mblrd  to  a  kit*,  rcry  tnurb  a*to- 
ni*hfd,  at  well  they  might  be,  at  •urh  a  phenomenon. 

'  Tic*  epiaode  above  alluded  lw,  i*  the  alary  ..f  •  Knheji  a  Macbin,* 
anj  •  Anna  d'Atfrt,*  a  p*iir  of  ct>n*lj«it  l>>tc-it,  «li  >  performed  tbe  kit* 
ab»ic-inrnti«ac.l,  that  atari  led  Uie  »wod*  of  Madtara. 


But  if  some  new-born  whim,  or  larger  bribe, 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe; 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  feared. 
Now,  prone  in  dust,  can  only  Ik*  revered ; 
If  Pope,  whose  fit  me  and  genius  from  the  first 
Have  foil'd  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst, 
Do  thou  essay  ; each  fault,  each  failing  scan; 
'The  first  of  poets  was.  alas !  but  man ! 
Rake  from  each  ancient  dunghill  every  pearl, 
Consult  Lord  Fanny,  and  confide  in  Cubll;1 
Let  all  the  scandals  of  a  former  age 
Perch  on  thy  pen  and  flutter  o'er  thy  page ; 
Affect  a  candour  which  thou  canst  not  feel, 
Clothe  envy  in  tbe  garb  of  honest  seal ; 
Write  as  if  St  John  s  soul  could  still  inspire. 
And  do  from  hate  what  Mallet3  did  for  hire. 
Oh !  hadst  thou  lived  in  that  congenial  time. 
To  rave  with  Dennis,  and  with  Ralpk  to  rhyme,2 
Throng  d  with  the  rest  around  his  living  head, 
Not  raised  thy  hoof  against  the  lion  dead, 
A  meet  reward  had  crown'd  thy  glorious  gains. 
And  link'd  thee  to  the  Dunciad  for  thy  pains.4 

Another  Epic  !  who  inflicts  again 
More  books  of  blank  upon  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Boeotian  Cottle,  rich  Bristowa's  boast. 
Imports  old  stories  from  the  Cambrian  coast, 
And  sends  his  goods  to  market — all  alive! 
Lines  forty  thousand,  Cantos  twenty-five ! 
Fresh  fish  from  Helicon  !  who  '11  buy  ?  who  'II  buy  ? 
The  precious  bargain's  cheap — in  faith  not  I. 
Too  much  in  turtle  Bristol's  sons  delight, 
Too  much  o'er  bowls  of  'rack  prolong  the  night : 
If  commerce  fills  the  purse,  she  clogs  the  brain. 
And  Amos  Cottle  strikes  the  Lyre  in  vain. 
In  him  an  author's  luckless  lot  behold  ! 
Condemn' d  to  make  the  books  which  once  he  sold. 
Oh  !  Amos  Cottle!  Phoebus! —what  a  name 
To  fill  the  speaking  trump  of  future  fame  !— 
Oh!  Amos  Cottle!  for  a  moment  think 
What  meagre  profits  spread  from  pen  and  ink ! 
When  thus  devoted  to  poetic  dreams, 
Who  will  peruse  thy  prostituted  reams? 
Oh  !  pen  perverted !  paper  misapplied ! 
Had  Cottle5  still  adorn  d  the  counter's  side. 
Bent  o'er  the  desk,  or,  born  to  useful  toils, 
Been  taught  to  make  the  paper  which  he  soils, 
Plouglfd,  delved,  or  plied  the  oar  with  lusty  limb, 
He  had  not  sung  of  Wales,  nor  1  of  him. 

As  Sisyphus  against  the  infernal  steep 
Rolls  the  huge  rock,  whose  motions  ne'er  may  sleep, 

1  CvatL  ia  ooe  of  tbe  heroct  of  tbe  Dunciad,  and  wa*  a  Boi>*m-)I*-i  . 
Lord  Fanny  ia  the  poetical  name  of  Lord  Hears  r.  author  of  •  Line*  I*, 
tbe  Imitator  of  Horace.* 

»  Lord  BoLiacsanca  hired  Nuiti  lo  traduce  Pora  a-fter  hitdeceaai  . 
becauae  the  Poet  had  retained  aome  enpic*  of  a  work  by  Lord  B>na«.- 
Biota  (the  Patriot  King),  wbicb  that  tplcodid,  but  m*lten.ni  grmua. 
bad  ordered  lo  be  dratruyed. 

•   l)e»»  i*  tbe  mtic,  aod  lt.tr«  tbe  H>>  metier. 

*  Silent  e  ye  woUet  '  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howl*. 
*      Making  nirjht  hideoaja— anaaer  bim,  ye  owl*  !»— D*i ■««•*. 

«  See  Bowlm'i  Ule  edition  of  Yort'$  wnrlt,  for  which  he  n-*ri<».l 
3oo  /.  j  tbua  Mr  B.  hat  eipericmcd  bow  much  eaaier  it  ia  to  piobi  »•«. 
the  reputation  of  another,  tb.«a  to  derate  hi*  own. 

»  Mr  CotfLB.  Aaioa  or  J»»«rt),  1  dou'i  ko«w  whi«h.  1»«  •-««  «    ••'•  ■' 
once  teller*  of  boot*  they  did  nut  write,  and  now  writer*  of  b.ol»  tl..l 
do  not  aril,  bare  publubed  a  pair  of  Fptr*.     *  Alfred,  (poor  Alfnd  ' 
Pta  bat  been  at  b'm  t.o  ')  and  the  fall  »f  •  Cambria.* 
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>  'jp  tbv  hill,  ambrosial  Richmond !  Leaves 
•»  i  Hat  arc*'  all  bis  granite  weight  of  leaves: 
-arc  ik.  tolid  monuments  of  mental  pain ! 

*  petrifaction*  of  a  plodding  brain. 

*  .:  m  ibey  reach  the  lop  mil  lumbering  back  again. 

■<  :b  Irokto  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

•  wd  Aivcjeus  wanders  down  the  vale! 

'  ■-•*!>  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloom'd  at  last, 
v  '_-*  pes  have  peri&h'd  by  the  northern  blast : 
'  •  V,}  "uj  dm*  bod  by  Caledonian  gales, 
-:  jcjooms  wither  as  the  blast  prevails! 
r  k«  bast  works  lei  classic  Sheffield  weep; 
Lf^  ba  rnde  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep  !a 

Trt  say !  why  should  the  Bard  at  once  resign 
".«  tfc»un  to  favour  front  the  sacred  Nine? 
•r  rrer  startled  by  the  mingled  bowl 
'  snrtbern  wolves,  thai  siiM  in  darkness  prowl : 
.  :»xrd  brood,  which  mangle  as  they  prey, 

b*ffi*fc  rascincL,  all  that  cross  their  way; 
■  -I  or  \oung,  the  lhring  or  the  dead, 
Trrr-v  find — these  harpies  must  be  fed. 

♦  t  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 

* .  calm  possession  of  their  native  field  ? 

far  umdy  thos  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

v,  aaai  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Arthur's  Seat?3 

i  a±  to  immortal  Jsrrstr '.  once,  in  name, 
j  -«i»i  could  boast  a  judge  almost  the  same : 
:  <.ot  »o  like,  so  merciful,  yet  just, 
•».■=#  think  that  Satan  has  resign'd  his  trust, 
'A  ^.vrti  the  Spirit  to  the  world  again, 
' .  truimce  letters  as  he  sentenced  men ; 
-"  -&  haad  less  mighty,  but  with  heart  as  black, 
*  nh  voice  as  willing  to  decree  the  rack, 
l«-d  us  the  courts  betimes,  though  all  that  law 
li  yet  bath  taught  him  is  to  find  a  flaw. 
>&~.  wJl  instructed  in  the  patriot  school 
T-*  red  jt  party,  though  a  party  tool, 
**"*>  knew*,  if  chance  his  patrons  should  restore 
liieo  the  sway  they  forfeited  before, 
•^  scribbling  sods  some  recompense  may  meet, 
<3t!  rzue  this  Daniel  to  the  Judgment  Seat. 
>  rt  Jrrrurs'  shade  indulge  the  pious  hope, 
lsJ  greeting  thus,  present  him  with  a  rope : 

Qnr  to  my  Tirtues!  man  of  equal  mind  ! 
**Jfi&  to  condemn  as  to  traduce  mankind, 
*'-*•  f-ord  receive — for  thee  reserved  with  care, 
T-,  -**-A  in  judgment,  and  at  length  to  wear.» 

lisaUfc  to  great  Jeffrey  !  Heaven  preserve  his  life, 
Tj  ttoarti  00  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife, 
4  J  garni  it  sacred  in  his  future  wars, 
«h£m-p  Aaihors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars! 
'.a  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
Tkai  rver  ^orients,  almost  fatal  fray, 


•  «4>  m^csves  bath  «»««f«rtnr#J  th*  component  part*  of  ■  pon- 
—  *«  anaarfes  mfm  use  beauties  of  •  Richmond  llill,>  and  the  like: 
--**—  uW»  ta  •  charming  view  of  Turaham  Greco,  Hammersmith, 
V»«  *  *4,  Oti  mmi  ?««*,  and  lb*  parts  adjacent. 

»  •««  Vm^mr  !  though  praised  Vy  every  English  Review,  bag 
-»  Wn^rW  nmletl  bt  rt*  E»i»*«ra»«.  After  all,  the  Bard  of  Sheffield 
,  ,  m*.  j  r«a*id«v*bi«  geoine  -  Ui»  -  Wanderer  of  Swiuerland*  i« 
■  rt,  .  ifcraModl   -  Lyrical   HaJUds,.  and  at  leatt  fifly  •  Degraded 

i.iWs  Seat.  <b«  1»B  •*•«*•  ©»*rba»g«  Edinburgh. 


When  Littles  leadlcss  pistol  met  his  eye, 

And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by  1 ' 

Ob  day  disastrous !  on  her  firm-set  rock, 

Dunedin's  castle  felt  a  secret  shock ; 

Dark  roll'd  the  sympathetic  waves  of  Forth. 

Low  groan'd  the  startled  whirlwinds  of  tbe  north ; 

Tweed  ruffled  half  his  wave  to  form  a  tear. 

The  other  half  pursued  its  calm  career  ;a 

Arthur's  steep  summit  nodded  to  its  base, 

The  surly  Tolbooth  scarcely  kept  her  place; 

The  Tolbooth  felf — for  marble  sometimes  can, 

On  such  occasions,  feel  as  much  as  man — 

The  Tolbooth  fell  defrauded  of  his  charms 

If  Jeffrey  died,  except  within  her  arms:3 

Nay,  last,  not  least,  on  that  portentous  morn 

The  sixteenth  storey,  where  himself  was  born, 

His  patrimonial  garret  fell  to  grouud, 

And  pale  Kdina  sbuddcr'd  at  the  sound: 

Strew'd  were  the  streets  around  with  milk-white  reams, 
Flow'd  all  the  Canongate  with  iuky  streams; 
This  of  his  candour  seem'd  the  sable  dew, 

That  of  his  valour  shew'd  tbe  bloodless  hue. 

And  all  with  justice  deem'd  the  two  combined 

The  mingled  emblems  of  his  mighty  mind. 

But  Caledonia's  Goddess  hover* d  o'er 

The  field,  and  saved  him  from  tbe  wrath  of  Moork, 

From  either  pistol  suatch'd  the  vengeful  lead, 

And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head: 

That  head,  with  greater  than  magnetic  power. 

Caught  it,  as  Danae  the  golden  shower, 

And,  though  the  thickening  dross  will  scarce  refine, 

Augments  its  ore,  and  is  itself  a  mine. 

«  My  son,»  she  cried,  «  ne'er  thirst  for  gore  again. 

Resign  the  pistol,  and  resume  the  pen ; 

O'er  politics  and  poesy  preside, 

Boast  of  thy  country,  and  Britannia's  guide ! 

For,  long  as  Albion's  heedless  sons  submit, 

Or  Scottish  taste  decides  on  English  wit, 

So  long  shall  last  thine  unmolested  reign, 

Xor  any  dare  to  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Behold  a  chosen  band  shall  aid  thy  plan. 

And  own  thee  chieftain  of  the  critic  clan. 

First  in  the  ranks  illustrious  shall  be  seen 

The  travel!  d  Thane !  Athenian  Aberdeen.* 

Herbert  shall  wield  Thor's  hammer,5  and  sometimes, 

In  gratitude,  thou  It  praise  his  rugged  rhymes. 

1  In  1806,  MmnJmiiT  and  Moose  met  at  Chalk-Farm.  Tbe  duel 
«i,  prevented  by  tbe  interference  of  the  magistracy ;  and,  on  rumina- 
tion, tbe  balU  of  tbe  putolt,  like  tbe  courage  of  the  roxnbatanii,  were 
found  to  b«*e  evaporated.  Tbit  incident  gave  occation  to  nncb  wag- 
gery in  tbe  daily  print*. 

1  Tbe  Tweed  bere  bebaved  with  proper  decorum  :  it  woald  bare  been 
highly  reprehensible  in  the  English  half  of  the  river  to  have  «bown  tbe 
lowlirftt  lyinptom  of  apptebeotion. 

1  Ttii*  display  of  tympatby  on  the  part  of  the  Tolbooth  (the  princi- 
pal pri»on  in  Edinburgh),  which  truly  teem*  to  have  been  moat  affected 
on  ihit  occasion,  i»  much  to  be  commended.  It  wai  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  many  an  happy  criminal*  executed  in  the  front,  might  have 
rendered  the  ediitce  mora  callou*.  She  it  Mid  to  be  of  the  softer  sex, 
became  her  delicacy  of  fealiog  on  this  day  was  truly  feminine,  though 
like  most  feminine  impulses,  perhaps  a  little  selbsb. 

*  His  lordship  ha*  been  much  abroad,  is  a  member  of  tbe  Athenian 
Society,  and  reviewer  of  •  Gail's  Topography  of  Troy.» 

«  Mr  HeaiaaT  is  a  translator  of  Icelandic  and  other  Poetry.  One  of 
the  principal  pirce*  is  a  •  Song  on  the  Recovery  of  Thos's  Hammer  ■■ 
the  translation  is  a  pleasant  chaunt  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  ended 

thus   —  . 

•  Instead  of  money  and  rings,  I  wot. 

The  hammer's  bruise*  *ere  her  lot{ 

Thus  Odin'*  son  bis  hammer  got.* 


.: 
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Smu(;  Syd>kti  loo  lliy  hitler  page  ahull  seek, 
Ami  classic  11  all  am,1  much  rcuowud  for  Greek. 
Scott  may  perchance  hid  name  and  influence  lend. 
And  paltry  P»llan>  '  shall  tniducc  hii  friend: 
While  gay  Thalia'*  luckless  votary,  Lamdk,  I 
As  he  hitnx-lf  was  damnd,  shall  try  to  damn. 
Kuown  he  thy  name,  unhouuded  he  thy  sway  ! 
Thy  Holland's  banquets  shall  each  toil  repay  ; 
While  grateful  Kritaiil  \ields  the  praise  shr  owes 
To  Hollvmds  hirelings,  and  to  Learning's  foes. 
Yet  mark  one  caution,  ere  thy  next  Review 
Spread  its  light  wings  of  saffron  and  of  hlue, 
Hcwarc  lest  Llundcriug  Dnoi'GHAftH  thslroy  the  sale. 
Turn  beef  to  bannocks,  cauliflower*  to  kail.w 
Thus  having  said,  ilic  kilted  goddess  kist 
Her  sou,  and  vanish'd  in  a  Scottish  nii»t.c 
Illustrious  Holland  !  hard  would  he  his  lot, 
Ilis  hirelings  mentiou'd,  and  himself  forgot! 
Holland,  with  IIkmiy  Petty  at  his  back, 
The  whipper-in  and  huntsman  of  the  pack. 
Illest  he  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed,  and  critics  may  carouse! 
Long,  long  beueatii  that  hospitahle  roof, 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  while  duns  are  kept  aloof. 
See  honest  Hw.um  lay  aside  his  fork. 
Resume  his  pen,  review  his  lordships  work, 
Aud,  grateful  to  the  founder  of  the  feast, 
Declare  his  landlord  can  translate,  at  least !? 
Dunedin  !  view  thy  children  with  delight, 
They  write  for  food,  and  feed  because  they  write: 
Aud  lest,  when  healed  with  th'  unusual  grape, 
Some  glowiug  thoughts  should  to  the  press  escape, 

'  The  IIit.  Stbiif  Swtra,  the.  reputed  Author  of  Peter  I'iymUV* 
Leilrr*.  and  »nndr)  «riliti«mt. 

1  Mr  Il4iv«a  reviewrd  Pirn  KvitwYa  Tatte,  and  waa  m-eedingly 
tevere  «n  tome.  Creek  vntet  therein  :  it  wat  not  di**t»vered  that  the 
lim*  aere  I'lun'i,  till  the  pre**  renJrred  ii  impr»tible  la  cancel  thr 
riiiiciur,  which  dill  itandt  an  cverlatting  moaamant  of  Uilljm'*  io- 
jjrouity. 

1W  •  id  IIitiiH  i«  incrnaed,  her  ante  be  it  falaely  airvied,  teeing 
dial  be  sever  diaeth  at  Holland  llou»r.  If  I  hit  be  true,  I  am  torrj — 
ma  for  Saving  tjit  to,  hut  on  bit  account,  *t  I  undrrcUnd  hi*  lord- 
»lup't  ftaal*  are  preferable  to  b't  c-otnpotitinnt.  If  lie  did  not  review 
Lord  Hot****  •  perfumuM*,  I  am  glad,  becaute  it  moat  Lave  been 
painful  to  read,  and  iritnme  to  praiac  it.  If  Mr  JIiliam  will  tell  me 
olio  diJ  review  it,  the  real  name  akill  tind  a  |»!are  in  the  teat,  provided 
tii-vi-rib<le«t  the  aaid  name  be  of  two  ortliodot  mutiral  *y  liable*  and  will 
come  into  tlie  vcrae     ull  ihcu.  tUkktw  mutt  at  a  ad  for  Want  of  a  better. 

1    1'iLitii  i«  a  tutor  at  F.toa. 

*  The  Hon.  U.  L«uta  rev i« wed  •BnitroiVi  Miaeriea,*  and  •• 
moreover  author  of  a  Farre  enacted  with  murb  .»ppl*u«e  at  ike  I'riory, 
Sfanmure,  and  damned  with  grtui  expedition  at  the  late  Theatre 
C»vrni-<iardeii.     It  *a*  entitled  •  W  It  ttle  fur  It.« 

I  Mr  UiiiiiRiW,  in  V  \XV  if  ike  l.iiuirtjrgh  IVvie,;,  throughout 
ike  arl'tlc  <on«eininn  Dun  IVJru  de  (wtdl<o«,  I  vat  ditplaved  mure  poli- 
tic* ilian  polity  :  many  of  the  wurtliy  burgette*  of  F.dinhurgh  hriiir;  to 
•  nc  ented  at  the  infamout  principle*  it  evince*,  at  to  bate  withdrawn 
tb«-ir  «uht<  option*. 

II  M-iirn  tlut  V;i  Ittoetntw  it  not  a  l*i«t  a*  1  tuppoted.  but  a 
Rordcrrr,  and  kit  name  ••  pronoun* td  Broom,  from  Trent  to  Tay. 
S«.  be  it. 

*  I  oitf,ut  to  apologia?  to  the  worthy  Dettie*  for  inffodnriiif  a  new 
find  lea*  with  *hoft  p«  tt*  «•»!»  to  iheir  n.itin  .  but,  ala*  *  what  nit  to  l«e 
■ione  r  |  could  not  uy  Caledonia  a  Gewiu*.  it  twine,  well  known  there  i* 
no  <m-«iiu*  In  he  fownd  from  ClU'ltmannan  to  Caithnett  vrt,  without 
•ii^fittjtnral  agency,  how  wa*  Jiflrrj  to  he  aaved  *  The  •  national 
Krlpirt,*  rir.  are  too  unpoetii*!,  and  the  •  Brownie**  and  •  flu  ie 
Neighbour**  (Spirit*  of  a  good  di*po«ition),  refuted  to  eilricale  Inin. 
A  r.oddet*  |Im  rrf«re  hi*  h.cu  tailed  for  the  pn-p«*e,  and  Crr,t  <'uB°t 
•u  be  the  |-ia(itiiile  of  J«ff»*t.  »*t«og  it  I*  tlte  oi»N  rooimunication  ke 
••'er  lo'ld,  or  i*  lib*  I w  to  ImlJ,  ntth  an)  llnnj;  luarnilv 

■-*»» ■!  II.  ha»  trant'atcd  •>  m**  «peiimtn«  of  l.oi.r  <le  Ve»a  maerie.l 
m  Ihi  lifr  «.f  the  Anlliur  ,  bulk  are  beprtittd  b)  h  •  »tiuittieitr.l 
(ail'  »U. 


Anil  liuge  with  red  the  female  reader's  cheek, 

My  lady  skim*  the  cream  of  each  critique; 

breathes  o'er  the  page  her  purity  of  soul,  | 

Reforms  each  error  and  relines  the  whole.' 

Now  to  the  Drama  turu:  Oh  motley  sight! 
What  precious  scene*  the  wondering  eyes  imile  ! 
Puns,  autl  a  prince  within  a  barrel  pent,' 
Aud  DiniuVs  iiouseiise,  yield  complete  couleut. 
Though  now,  thank  Heaven!  the  Rosciomania's  o'er. 
And  full-grow u  actors  are  eudured  onre  more; 
Yet  what  avail  their  vain  attempts  to  please. 
While  British  critics  suffer  scenes  like  these  ? 
While  Reynolds   vents  his  « danimcs,    pooh*,*    ami 

<*  zounds, »3 
And  common  place,  and  common  sense  cou founds? 
While  Kkmnt's  World,  just  suffer'd  to  proceed, 
Proclaims  the  audience  very  kind  indeed? 
And  iliAtin ont's  pilfer'd  Carat ach  affords 
A  tragedy  complete  in  all  but  words?  * 
Who  but  must  mourn  while  these  are  all  the  rage. 
The  degradation  of  our  vaunted  stage? 
Heavens!  is  all  sense  of  shame  and  talent  gone? 
Have  we  no  living  bard  of  merit?— none? 
Awake,  Geoagk  Colmar,  Cl'MBSMLand,  awake! 
Ring  the  alarum-bell,  let  folly  quake! 
Oh  Shebidan  !  if  aught  can  move  thy  pen. 
Let  Comedy  resume  her  throue  again, 
Abjure  the  mummery  of  German  schools, 
Leave  new  Piiarros  to  translating  fools; 
Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age. 
One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage. 
Gods !  o'er  those  boards  shall  Folly  rear  her  head 
Where  G  a  muck,  trod,  and  Kimble  lives  to  tread? 
Ou  those  shall  Farce  display  buffoonery's  mask. 
And  Hooke  conceal  his  heroes  in  a  cask? 
Shall  sapient  managers  new  scenes  produce 
From  Chebby,  Sebffisgto*,  and  Movbeb  Goose t 
While  Sbakspeabe,  Otway,  Massimceb,  forgot. 
On  stalls  must  moulder,  or  in  closets  rot? 
Lo!  with  what  pomp  the  daily  prints  proclaim 
The  rival  candidates  for  Attic  fame! 
In  grim  array  though  Lewis'  spectres  rise. 
Still  Skeffimuto*  and  Goose  di\ide  the  prize. 
And  sure  great  Skeffingto*  must  claim  our  praise. 
For  skinless  coats  aud  skeletons  of  plays 
Renown'd  alike ;  whose  genius  ne'er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Gref.iwood's  gay  designs;5 
Nor  sleep*  with  «<  Sleeping  Beauties, »»  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  arts  comes  thundering  on,6 
While  poor  John  Hull,  bcwildcr'd  with  the  *ccnc, 
Starcn,  wondering  what  the  devil  it  enn  mean  ; 

*  Certain  it  I*,  her  ladv»hif  it  aacpe.ted  of  bavin,;  diti.lated  Iim 
maUhlet*  wit  in  ih<*  Fdinhutpli  Revirw  .  however  that  mar  he,  we  km.* 
from  (» »od  authnril}  that  the  mauuaeripta  are  a*ibm>lti'd  lo  h«  r  twiu*.' 
—  no  d<  nf>l  for  •orrmion. 

*  In  the  rnrlo-ilramr  of  Trkeli,  that  heroie  priare  it  elapt  »n|.»  » 
barrel  on  ll»-  *<<•;;•  —a  itrw  a«)lum  for  diairtaaed  h«  roe*. 

1  Ail  l !««•«•  are  favmiitii'  rtprrtaion*  of  Mr  R.  aud  prominent  in  b»* 
(^.■me<lie«,  livinrj  «o.)  drfmiit. 

«  Mr  T.  >hen  'an,  the  im  w  Man«|;<r  of  Drury-t.ane  TheaU».  alrtpiw  I 
the  Tragedy  <>f  IV>nJu<a  of  the  limhigue,  and  ethibilrd  thr  unit  * . 
lite  *p«it«<K*  of  Caiactacu*.  Wot  tint  wottky  of  hi*  tile,  or  <  t 
biintrlf ' 

*  Mr  Oiiiiwaoi  it,  we  hrt>f»e.  ^cene-  fain  let  to  Orun«Lanv  Y«»- 
aire     tituib  Vt  1    it  mm  Ii  in-I<  I  |<  J  lo  Intw. 

*  \*i  S.  it  thr  illn»m  vii  author  i-t  lJu  •  vl<«pia,j  Dram*  •  at,  I 
ti.me  Gumrdit*.  pa'tu  tilarlv  ■  Vaid*  aud  B^ih'luia;*  Ba»a>awrr>  !>•- 
iuIo  marl*  i|iuio  lau.«i  di(jni. 
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' *  «ae  hands  applaud,  a  venal  few! 
-*  Oua  deep,  why  John  applauds  it  too. 

■Wi  are  we  now.  ah !  wherefore  should  we  turn 
»k«  our  Others  were,  unless  to  mourn  T 
.^aerate  Bricatt*  !  are  ye  dead  to  shame, 

taJ  to  diiUtes**,  do  ye  fear  to  blame? 
iaiy  ibe  nobles  of  our  present  race 

;  h  each  distortion  of  a  Kaldi's  face; 

.  aaj  they  «mi!«*  on  Italy's  buffoons, 

.  vordiip  CataLuu's  pantaloons/ 

■  (heir  own  drama  yields  no  fairer  trace 
«  j  (ban  pons,  of  humour  than  grimace. 

T«*-a  let  Arso^iA,  ski  1  I'd  in  every  art, 
■fcrti  manner*,  bat  corrupt  the  heart, 

.'  rr  exotic  tollies  o'er  the  town, 

jjwTi*«o  \tce  and  hunt  decorum  clown: 
sMi-d  strumpets  languish  o'er  Dcshaves, 
i4fv,  the  promise  which  hi*  form  displays; 

■i>  dayton  bounds  before  the  enraptured  looks 
.-  irt  m.«rqui<>5e«c  and  stripling  dukes : 
•j£»-Kftrn  letcher*  eye  the  lively  Preslc 
'.  h*r  bght  limbs  thit  spurn  the  needless  veil: 
Lap^tluri  bare  her  breast  of  snow, 

*  •  lite  white  arm  and  point  the  pliant  toe: 
«i  mil  her  love -inspiring  song, 

=  s  her  fair  neck  and  charm  the  listening  throng! 
-r  sot  your  scythe,  suppressors  of  our  vice ! 
'anaing  saints,  too  delicately  nice ! 
'  »&*«e  decrees,  our  sinful  souls  to  save, 

Su*djry  tankards  foam,  no  barbers  shave, 
.  »  r*eer  aadrawn  and  beards  unmown  display 
or  be&j  reverence  for  the  sabbath-day. 

■  *  bail  at  once  the  patron  and  the  pile 
-  vw  «ad  folly,  Grcville  and  Argyle  !* 

'  snt  vera  proud  palace.  Fashion's  hallow'd  fane, 
-**raai  wide  ber  portals  for  the  motley  train, 
'.»4d  the  new  Petrooius3  of  the  day, 
'  <*  -rider  of  pleasure  and  of  play ! 
•*»  ifer  hired  eunuch,  die  Hesperian  choir, 

*  -  avlonf*  lute,  die  soft  lascivious  lyre, 

*  *aag  from  Italy,  the  step  from  France, 

-  <2*uncght  orgy,  and  the  mazy  dance, 

*  ■'  oiile  of  beauty,  and  the  flush  of  wine. 

*  fcrpg.  foeh.  gamesters,  knaves,  and  lords  combine: 
<-&  to  his  humour, — Comus  all  allows; 

Jtsyaigai,  dice,  music,  or  your  neighbour  s  spouse. 

V  »«  u*4  C,t»L»*i  rrajuire  little  notice.  Tor  the  visage  of  the 

a«ac  **•  aalart  *f  tW  other,  will  enable  a*  long  to  recollect  the*e 

-»«r  -ajnV-i-t* ;    beside*,  we   art  still    bhuk  and   blue  from  die 

*  -»*■•*,  Am  taw*  niglx  of  the  lady'*  appearance  in  iroaaers. 

~»  *»wss*  (an  Wander,  *ucb  at  mistaking  a  street  for  a  man,  I 
.  -*«*  u  at***,  taut  il  at  lb*  Institution,  and  not  the  Duke  of  tbat 
»   »«-*  **  hew  alluded  In. 

*  r-atVwiasj  wis*  when*  I  am  slightly  acquainted,  lout  in  the  Argyle 
aii  wnMJ  tl—  aaatd  pounds  at  backgammon.     Ic  it  hut  jutticc  lo 

*a>a*g**ia)«lt>«  latUare  lo  My.  tbat  some  degrer  of  disapprobation 

•w»rf*»tad     Bte«  ^by  arc  the  implements  of  gaming  allowed  in  a 

injiH  ti.  iW  aariesy  of  both  tests  ?     A  pleasant  thing  for  the 

-  •»!  4«m^m  i  »  of  ttt««*  who  arr  Meat  or  rnrscd  wiib  such  connec- 
•  '.  W«r  tW  l-aflanrd-taibl**  rattling  in  one  room,  and  the  diet*  in 

■—       TVat  d**s  *•  the  rate  I  myself  ran  testify,  a*  a  late  unworthy 

mm»r  *4  aft   iwwnsiatsos*  wbub.  materially  affect*  the  moral*  of  the 

f  ■  mi*.  aaWe   tbe  lw«cr  may  not  even  more  lo  the  sound  of  a 

■  *  aeal  skisV,  wiAeui  a  rtnare  of  indict  meat  for  riotous  behaviour. 

hs»tai»»,    •  at  Saver   elemmliamoi*   to   Nero,  •  and  a  very  pretty 
■  •  <•  an*  dan.*  an  Mr  Caa«axTa'a  old  Batbelor  uitb. 


Talk  not  to  us,  ye  starving  sons  of  trade! 
Of  piteous  ruin,  which  ourselves  hate  made: 
In  Plenty's  sunshine  Fortune's  minions  bask. 
Nor  think  of  Poverty,  except  ««en  masque,  »• 
When  for  the  night  some  lately  titled  ass 
Appears  the  beggar  which  his  grandftirc  was. 
The  curtain  dropp'd,  the  gay  burletla  o'er. 
The  audience  take  their  turn  upon  the  floor; 
Xow  round  the  room  the  circling  dow'gers  sweep. 
Now  in  loose  waltz  the  thin-clad  daughters  leap  : 
The  first  in  Icnfjlhen'd  line  majestic  swim, 
The  Inst  display  the  free,  unfettcr'd  limb  : 
Those  for  Ilibernia's  lusty  sons  repair 
With  art  the  charms  which  Nature  could  not  spare; 
These  after  husbands  wing  their  eager  flight. 
Nor  leave  much  mystery  for  the  nuptial  night. 

Oh !  blest  retreats  of  infamy  and  ease ! 
Where,  all  forgotten  but  the  power  to  please. 
Each  maid  may  give  a  loose  to  genial  thought. 
Each  swain  may  teach  new  systems,  or  be  taught: 
There  the  blithe  youngster,  just  return'd  from  Spain, 
Cuts  the  light  pack,  or  calU  the  rattling  main ; 
The  jovial  caster's  set,  and  seven's  the  nick. 
Or — done ! — a  thousand  on  the  coming  trick ! 
If  mad  with  loss,  existence  'gins  to  lire, 
And  all  your  hope  or  wish  is  to  expire. 
Here's  Powell's  pistol  ready  for  your  life, 
And,  kinder  still,  a  Paget  for  your  wife. 
Fit  consummation  of  an  earthly  race 
Begun  in  folly,  ended  in  disgrace, 
While  none  but  menials  o'er  the  bed  of  death, 
Wash  thy  red  wounds,  or  watch  thy  wavering  breath: 
Traduced  by  liars,  and  forgot  by  all, 
The  mangled  victim  of  a  drunken  brawl, 
To  live  like  Clodius,1  and  like  Falkland1  fall. 
Truth !  rouse  some  genuine  bard,  and  guide  his  hand 
To  drive  this  pestilence  from  out  the  land. 
Even  I — least  thinking  of  a  thoughtless  throng, 
Just  skill'd  to  know  the  right  and  chuse  the  wrong, 
Freed  at  that  age  when  Reason's  shield  is  lost. 
To  fight  my  course  through  Passion's  countless  host, 
Whom  e*ery  path  of  pleasure's  flowery  way 
Has  lured  in  turn,  and  all  have  led  astray — 
E'en  I  must  raise  my  voice,  e'en  I  must  foci 
Such  scenes,  such  men,  destroy  the  public  weal; 
Altho'  some  kind,  censorious  friend  will  say, 
a  What  art  thou  better,  meddling  fool,  than  they?» 
And  every  brother  rake  will  smile  to  sec 
That  miracle,  a  moralist,  in  me. 
No  matter — when  some  bard,  in  virtue  strong, 
Gifford  perchance,  shall  raise  the  chastening  song, 
Then  sleep  my  pen  for  ever!  and  my  voice 
Be  only  heard  to  hail  him  and  rejoice; 
Rejoice,  and  yield  my  feeble  praise;  though  I 
May  feel  the  lash  that  virtue  must  apply. 

'  Mulato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. 

*  I  knew  the  late  Lord  Ftiinit  well.  On  Sunday  night  1  beheld 
him  pre«<din({  at  hit  own  table,  in  all  the  honrat  pride  of  boapitality  ; 
on  Wednesday  morning  at  three  oMoik,  1  ur,  atrctihed  before  me,  all 
that  iraviined  of  courage,  feeling,  and  a  lu>*t  of  paaatont.  He  mi  a 
gallant  and  *ucrek*ful  oftuer;  hit  fault*  »cie  the  fault*  of  a  sailor — a* 
•urh,  Briton*  will  forgive  them.  He  died  like  a  brave  man  in  a  bette 
eaute,  for  bad  be  fallen  in  like  manner  on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  Co 
which  he  «a*  ju*t  appointed,  hi*  la  at  moment*  would  bare  been  held  up 
by  bit  countrymen  aa  an  eumple  to  aurccrding  beroe*. 
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.*     ...  -     ..  >    -a--*  2*m^  k  5jbo  fccfaL. 
_,.      -  ^..n.  ^  vs«  m  •*•*"■  -u  ■*•:•?  it  aft. 

Bk»    •  •fc-     .*-  i>t  ;-:«•  '••-ts  their  rhymes? 
^  ^w,  «    >•>  »•  u.  *    »«-j  v-ur  <ptrits  fled, 

V  "W-C  »•  •"  J  "r«c*  «liig  ssnile, 

•  ..    — iy»  ^.'.«v"v-   «ao  :•>  r*rN-  Liy 

Wl   •  K*    i»\«"*"v  '  »*  ^vJIVf*  CMSrlwS  Verse, 

w  iv^  i  u.-v  /v*  i..Mr»  a*  bt»  rbymfs  grow  worse* 

*  •we  >•:«?*>»..' «*v«s  honours  devk  the  Peer! 
I  t»u  M'-wo***-  p*-*-»-«>Jt»tre.  pamphleteer!* 
no  ia  i  ua  «vHtc.«>  s*>  vTi^rt'  aj:  in  hi*  a^e, 

K  >  iow*-  4««  ivsJ  «i*ma  d  *ur  sinking  stage: 
■jut  r»r-*C^^  fc*  once  on<J  »  bohl.  enough!* 
N^t  vxita^^  <:  t.»*u  -MtUtettc*  with  the  tragic staff. 
Yv«  it  UK*.-  jifrJ^WMK  let  b«s  kwxHhtp  laugh, 
\*i  om  *i«>  wjttwe*  ui  cou^ettMl  calf: 
><s   *h>#  (bkM  <v«eria^  where  norocco  shines, 
\jj  Vm^  *  ^\U^«lukt  ««a  lho$e  recrtonl  lines. 

\\ ,th  \««  ve  P»vtJ»*  rnh  in  njlue  lead. 
^V>  ^N  >s*:e»t'Me  rv*  vvnir  *Uily  hrvoKl, 
«u  *vu  I  %*r  »va    r»t»T\**D>  hea%y  luwl 
&K  ««wvh  JL,  w«:hv>at  rvttMW^r.  yonr  nnmerouft  hnml 
^^»  *  »U  ibK  tAkwtx»  \e«t  ^iw«r  teo«l  spleen, 
\\  mm  \%*m  ,fcc*«ioe,  let  fwt  be  ywnr  vcreen. 
Ut  ^««ssi»o*  un  1m  i^vtle  jh>nr  crew, 
\»J  Ms^uk  %  UmmW»  |«r\^e  a  Manket  too! 
vW  v\mm«h«  iHbe  v»4U>  eaeh  hapless  baril. 
\*i  y»sKV  he  w»*h  \wi '    1 1*  )vur  l»esl  reward. 
>^>  JiMhiM««;  faaae  a*  IWwciad*  «Uy  « ite, 
v  o*  v«  5^.1  ww  hnr*  beMvnd  a  moraine  H%e ; 
feu  ww  *i  <MK>e  >wir  llovi'Otf  UhfMirs  eh»e, 
\x  ,^  *«»».*  ^  giwiUT  m»ie  m  bleU  repose. 
>>.  V*  X  fivMn  •»♦  w»h»ttxlhi  to  nphraid 
i,^  V*v-\  H»,v\xv|»rvM' mw»a»qner«ttV% 

*  W  t  »  »  *  ■  n,  ^  %*  h>m^»*.  %»i  »**  IS««>»«  A*****«:  H»ni. 

»      .   -    ».».-.  i  H*  >•  -  «».*»•  v*  l»*^»"»».  »»•  «»•••  •r*1'  •** 

t  .     »         .       .    .».  ,lV.,   »-i     'tsi.  Ikn  yd*"  u"  ^«'M»«f  ■  •'" 

\  y  »  »«  -a  -  '•»  i » ■»■  »♦>♦•••»  li«il»«.» 

>•»&».  S.«^  7.  A«. 

»  *..   l..-*»     «»        aJ,»,.,    ^«*J.   IV»  »  »ill»'»««l  «"'«■ 

tit.  i,ii  i*  tM  but  w«it«<  »»J  ir««*»4au» 


sirains.  the  faithful  erhoes  of  her  mind, 
!-'i«e  wondering  coin  prehension  far  behind.1 
T^oo^b  CsrscA's  bards  no  more  our  journals  fdl, 
Snow  stragglers  skirmish  round  their  column*  Mill. 
List  of  the  howling  host  which  once  was  Bell's, 
Mtni-DA  snirel«  yet,  and  lUriz  yells ; 
And  )lcasr's  metaphors  appear  anew, 
( Juiind  to  the  signature  of  0.  P.  Q.1 

When  some  brisk  youth,  the  tenant  of  a  stall. 
Employs  a  pen  less  poiuted  than  his  awl. 
Leaves  his  snug  shop,  forsakes  his  store  of  shoes, 
St  Crispin  quits,  and  cobbles  for  the  Muse, 
Heavens !  how  the  vulgar  stare !  bow  crowds  applaud  ! 
How  ladies  read,  and  literati  land  ! 
If  chance  some  wicked  wag  should  pass  his  jest. 
T is  sheer  ill-nature ;  dont  the  world  know  best ? 
Genius  must  guide  when  wits  admire  the  rhyme. 
And  Cafkl  Lorrr  5  declares  *t  is  quite  sublime. 
Hear,  then,  ye  happy  sons  of  needless  trade! 
Swains!  quit  the  plough,  resign  the  useless  spade : 
Ix> !  Dusns  and  Bloom  field,  4  nay,  a  greater  far, 
Girroao  was  born  beneath  an  adverse  star, 
Forsook  the  labours  of  a  servile  state, 
Slemm'd  the  rude  storm,  and  triumph'd  over  Fair. 
Then  why  no  more?  if  Phoebus  smiled  on  you, 
nLooimcLo!  why  not  on  brother  Nathan  too? 
Him  too  the  Mania,  not  the  Muse,  has  seized ; 
Not  inspiration,  but  a  mind  diseased : 
And  now  no  boor  can  seek  his  last  abode. 
No  common  be  inclosed,  without  an  ode. 
Oh !  since  increased  refinement  deigns  to  smile 
On  Britain's  sons,  and  bless  our  genial  isle, 
Let  Poesy  go  forth,  pervade  the  whole, 
Alike  the  rustic  and  mechanic  soul : 
Ye  tuneful  cobblers!  still  your  notes  prolong. 
Compose  at  once  a  slipper  and  a  song ; 
So  shall  the  fair  your  handiwork  peruse  ; 
Your  sonnets  sure  shall  please — perhaps  your  shoes. 
May  Moorland5  weavers  boast  Pindaric  skill, 
And  tailors'  lays  be  longer  than  their  bill ! 
While  punctual  beaux  reward  the  grateful  noirs. 
And  pay  for  poems — when  they  pay  for  coats. 

To  the  famed  throng  now  paid  the  tribute  due. 
Neglected  Genius!  let  me  turn  to  yon. 
Come  forth.  Oh  Campbell!6  give  thy  talents  scope  ; 
Who  dares  aspire  if  thou  must  cease  to  hope? 
And  thou,  melodious  R ogles!  rise  at  last, 
Rccal  the  pleasing  memory  of  the  past; 

*  Tfait  litrcly  lilllc  Jrwica,  ibe  daughter  of  ibe  a»tr.l  Jr*  K 

term*  to  be  «  (ullovcr  of  ibr  Delia  Cruafa  Scbool,  and  Lu«  |>ul.li»lie.l 
l«o  volumra  of  »crj  rrapettablr  abaurdiiin  in  rhyaa*,  ••  lienrt  g>< . 
braidra  tundry  ootrl*  ia  ihr  atylr  of  ibe  &r«t  edition  of  tli<-  Monk 

*  Tbr«r  are  llic  aignaturca  of  rariooa  wortbica  who  Cquic  ■■  il>« 
poet.cjl  department*  of  (far  nr««|Mpcra. 

1  Cirat  Lortf,  Eaq.  iW  M»rrnaa  of  aboraiahert,  and  Vrr(*<T-mr>t*t 
grnrral  to  di«trc««cd  irraem^n;  a  kind  of  §ratM  anouiLratr  to  ih.tr 
«■!■<•  witb  to  be  delivered  of  rhyme,  bai  do  not  know  bo*  to  I  .uj  n 
fudli. 

*  See  NttStaitL  Dtooariciat  ode.  elliy.  or  objierer  b<<  or  *n« 
one  r\*r  tlieote*  to  tall  it,  on  the  cwloaure  of  •  Ilontnglon  Ori  <  •    - 

*  Vide  a  netolleoiooa  of  ■  Weaver  <n  ibo  Moorland*  of  Sufi.  , 
abirr.» 

*  ll  would  I*  ■tinerfluoaa  to  recnl  to  ibe  mind  of  the  re«<(rr    »'■, 
author  of  •  The  Pleaanrea  of  Memory.*  and  •  The  I'leoaurre  of  M««|.«    . 
ibe  moat  lieoetiful  didattie  poem*  in  onr  Ungtiitjr,  tt  mt  e«<r|>t  !'••,•«  » 
I'aaiy  on  Man .   bo l  ao  maoy  po^tatien  bate  atoned  on,  thai  t  »■  u  i|,, 
name*  of  Ciiriiu  ami  Hoc ua  are  beeome  iina|t. 
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"  WUotrrmembruic««liU  inspire, 
lji  *ikr  to  wanted  tones  thy  hallow  d  lyre ! 
<**  Apollo  to  h»  vacant  throne, 
-*i  ow  caaaatry's  honour  and  thine  own. 
1  »£    nw  deserted  Poesy  still  weep 
'  j~*  ho*  farst  hopes  with  pious  Cow  pes  sleep  ? 
--<*.  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns, 
ark  oV  inrf  thai  wraps  her  minstrel.  Be  mi ! 
(aaugU  contempt  hath  mark'd  the  spurious  brood, 
"  ■  r*r  who  rhyme  from  folly,  or  for  food ; 
'  t  *M  mme  gamine  sons  t  is  her  s  to  boast, 
T  «•  tea*  affecting,  still  affect  the  most ; 
*•  *  cWt  write,  and  write  hot  as  they  feel — 
CrrroBD,  Sorauv,  Mac*eil.» 


r-  i\  tJiimheis.  Caromolm  once  was  ask'd  in  vain  .» 
'»-*  *aiabui  Gurroao?  let  us  ask  again : 

*  Sflt  an  follies  for  his  pen  to  purge? 
iss  whose  backs  demand  tbe  scourga? 

no  sins  for  Satires  Bard  to  greet? 
'  i»sm  gigantic  Vice  in  every  street? 
-^  w»  or  prinoai.  tread  Pollution's  path, 
'  cjae  alike  the  law's  and  Muse  s  wrath? 

*  :uzp  vab  guilty  glare  through  future  time, 
-^  beacons  of  consummate  crime  ? 

-v*r  tare,  Cirroao !  be  thy  promise  claim'd, 
*t-  zM  men  better,  or  at  least  ashamed. 

r:±3Bpy  Wnrra!1  while  life  was  in  its  spring, 
'  ±r  facing  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

oaaer  euae,  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
j»«Kgat  the  grave,  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
'  «iat  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone, 
r«a  Samre  self  destroy *d  her  favourite  son ! 

■   tar  too  mnch  indulged  thy  fond  pursuit, 
*' w*  rf  the  seeds,  but  death  has  reap'd  the  fruit. 
T  *>  dune  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 
^.ariad  lo  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  : 
"*  ar  iirark  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain, 

*  •  nor*  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
'•viMi  awn  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

uti  *i»;  d  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart : 

*  •»  were  has  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feci 

*  vsr+d  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel, 
^nir  lav  oaae  plumage  tliat  had  warm'd  his  nest 
*na  the  last  ufc-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

TV**  kr  who  say  in  these  enlighten 'd  days 
lies  are  all  the  poet's  praise ; 
i«  invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
•-*»  aaarh  the  modern  bard  to  sing : 

*  «  tnr  ihat  all  who  rhyme,  nay,  all  who  write, 
-^rak  hn  thai  fatal  word  to  genius — trite; 

r«r-*»,  aa  \m  af  tW  laviad  *ad  Variad,  the  fine  Mtirea  of  ibe 
-•  aad  tartka**  mt  Jwaaai. 
^«NML  tHhiw  af  W  iax«*>'«  Obaraa  aad  Vlef/Pa  Geoff  k*.  and 

■•▼rv  Aw  paeaaa  mr*  doewedly  papalar :   particularly  •  Scot- 
d  •  v»a*.  m  sac  Waea  af  War,*  of  vhkb  tea  thousand  copira  were 


pabiidy  thai  the  Bariad  and  Maviad  abould 
i  Id  biai  naiiibrr,  •  bmx  ia  reinitiate* 


1*»e*  Saws  Warra  died  at  Cambridge,  ia  Ortober  1806,  ia  coo- 

"  af  too  aai  amnrtiaa  m  la*  parauil  af  studies,  that  would 

*  •*  aacupa)  •  aaiad  aaaeh  diseas*  aad  poverty  cevid  aot  impair,  and 

•  tVarfkcaaV  Atmraaed  rattav  nWa  tabduad.     Hia  poems  abound 

>  sua  st»aa>»  m  saaat  iaapnss  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret 

^•Maan  a  fariad  waa  allotted  to  uleat*  waidi  weald  1m re  digoi- 

*  ***  fW  aanrai  faaattaaa  ha  aaa  daatiaad  la  aaiaaie. 


Yet  truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  fires, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires: 
This  fact  in  virtues  name  let  Csabsb  attest — 
Though  natures  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best. 

And  here  let  Sirs'  and  genius  find  a  place. 
Whose  pen  and  pencil  yield  an  equal  grace; 
To  guide  whose  hand  die  sister  arts  combine. 
And  trace  the  poet's  or  the  painter's  line; 
Whose  magic  touch  can  bid  the  canvas  glow, 
Or  pour  the  easy  rhyme's  harmonious  flow, 
While  honours  doubly  merited  attend 
The  poet's  rival,  but  (he  painter's  friend. 

Blest  is  the  man  who  dares  approach  the  bower 
Where  dwelt  the  Muses  at  their  natal  hour ; 
Whose  steps  have  press'd,  whose  eye  has  mark'd  afar 
The  clime  that  nursed  the  sous  of  song  and  war, 
The  scenes  which  glory  still  must  hover  o'er. 
Her  place  of  birth,  her  own  Achaian  shore : 
But  doubly  blest  is  be  whose  heart  expands 
With  hallow'd  feelings  for  those  classic  lands ; 
Who  rends  the  veil  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
And  views  their  remnants  with  a  poets  eye ! 
Wsicit!'  'twas  thy  happy  lot  at  once  to  view 
Those  shores  of  glory,  and  to  sing  them  too ; 
And  sore  no  common  muse  inspired  thy  pen 
To  hail  the  land  of  gods  and  godlike  men. 

And  you,  associate  Bards!3  who  saatch'd  to  light 
Those  gems  too  long  withheld  from  modern  sight ; 
Whose  mingling  taste  combined  to  cull  the  wreath 
Where  Attic  flowers  Aonian  odours  breathe, 
And  all  their  renovated  fragrance  flung. 
To  grace  the  beauties  of  your  native  tongue. 
Now  let  those  minds  that  nobly  could  transfuse 
The  glorious  spirit  of  the  Grecian  muse, 
Though  soft  the  echo,  scorn  a  borrow'd  tooe, 
Resign  Achaia's  lyre,  and  strike  your  own. 

Let  these,  or  such  as  these,  with  just  applause, 
Restore  the  Muse's  violated  laws: 
But  not  in  flimsy  Darwin's  pompons  chime, 
That  mighty  master  of  unmeaning  rhyme ; 
Whose  gilded  cymbals  more  adorn'd  than  clear. 
The  eye  delighted,  but  fatigued  the  ear. 
In  show  the*  simple,  lyre  could  once  surpass. 
But  now  worn  down,  appear  in  native  brass; 
While  all  his  train  of  hovering  sylphs  around, 
Evaporate  in  similies  and  sound: 
Him  let  them  shun,  with  him  let  tinsel  die: 
False  glare  attracts,  but  more  offends  the  eye.* 

Yet  let  them  not  to  vulgar  Worhsworth  stoop, 
The  meanest  object  of  the  lowly  group, 
Whose  verse,  of  all  but  childish  prattle  void, 
Seems  blessed  harmony  to  Lam  be  and  Lloyd  :5 
Let  them — but  hold,  my  muse,  nor  dare  to  teach 
A  strain  far,  far  beyond  thy  humble  reach  : 

1  Mr  San,  author  of  •  Rbymea  oa  Art,*  and  •  EleaaeaU  of  An.« 

*  Mr  Waiter,  late  Coaaal-General  for  the  Seven  ItUada, »»  aalhor 
of  a  very  beautiful  poem  jutt  published  .  it  ia  entitled.  •  Hora  ionii-a,» 
and  i*  descriptive  of  tbe  Itlea  aad  tbc  adjacent  eoatt  of  Greece. 

1  Tbe  traiiaUtora  of  the  Anthology  have  ainee  published  teparate 
poeaia.  abitb  eriuee  geniua  that  only  require*  opportunity  to  attain 
eminence. 

<  The  neglect  of  the  •  Botanic  Garden*  it  mbm  proof  of  rctaraiaf 
taate :   the  a<  cnery  ia  in  sole  ret  oma>eudation. 

*  Metara  !,*■»■  and  I.lotv,  the  aaotl  ignoble  follower*  of  Soulbey 
and  Co. 
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The  native  genius  wilh  their  feeling  given 

Will  point  the  path,  and  peal  their  notes  to  heaven. 

And  thou,  too,  Scott!1  resign  to  minstrels  rude 
The  wilder  slogan  of  a  Border  feud : 
Let  others  spin  their  meagre  lines  for  hire — 
Enough  for  genius  if  itself  inspire ! 
Let  Southey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 
Prolific  every  string,  be  too  profuse  ; 
Let  simple  Wordsworth  chime  his  childish  verse, 
And  brother  Coleridge  lull  the  babe  at  nurse  j 
Let  spectre-mongering  Lewis  aim  at  most 
To  rouse  the  galleries,  or  to  raise  a  ghost ; 
Let  Moore  be  lewd;  let  SnurtGroRD  steal  from  Moore, 
And  swear  that  Camoens  sang  such  notes  of  yore : 
Let  Haley  hobble  on,  Montgomery  rave, 
And  godly  Grahams  chaunt  a  stupid  t»tavc; 
Let  sonnettecriug  Bowles  his  strains  refine. 
And  whine  and  whimper  to  the  fourteenth  line ; 
Let  Stott,  Carlisle,1  Matilda,  and  the  rest 
Of  Grub-street,  and  of  Grosvenor-Place  the  best. 
Scrawl  on,  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
Or  common  sense  assert  her  rights  again  ; 
But  thou,  with  powers  that  mock  the  aid  of  praise, 
Should'st  leave  to  humbler  bards  ignoble  lays: 
Thy  country's  voice,  the  voice  of  nil  the  Nine, 
Demand  a  hallow'd  harp— that  harp  is  thine. 
Say!  will  not  Caledonia's  annals  yield 
The  glorious  record  of  some  nobler  field, 
Than  the  vile  foray  of  a  plundering  clan. 
Whose  proudest  deeds  disgrace  the  name  of  man? 
Or  Marmion's  acts  of  darkness,  fitter  food 
For  outlaw'd  Sherwood's  tales  of  Robin  IloodT 
Scotland!  still  proudly  claim  thy  native  bard, 
And  be  thy  praise  his  first,  his  best  reward  ! 
Yet  not  wilh  thee  alone  his  name  should  live, 
But  own  the  vast  renown  a  world  can  give ; 
Be  known,  perchance,  when  Albion  is  no  more, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  what  she  wa*  before; 
To  future  times  her  faded  fame  recal, 
And  save  her  glory,  though  his  country  fall. 


*  By  the  bye,  1  hope  that  in  Mr  Scort'a  neit  poem  bit  hero  or  ho- 
roiae  will  be  let*  addi«ted  to  •  gramarye,*  end  mure  m  grammar,  than 
lb*  Lady  of  the  Lay,  and  her  bravo,  William  of  Deloraine. 

*  It  u*ay  be  e*hed  why  I  hart  eenaured  the  Karl  of  Casuaie.  My 
guardian,  end  relative,  lo  ahem  1  dedicated  a  volume  of  puerile  poem* 
a  few  year*  ago.  The  guardiantbip  oat  nominal,  at  leatt  at  far  a*  I  ba«e 
been  able  to  dittotcr  ;  the  relationship  I  cannot  l.rlp,  and  an  very 
torry  for  U ;  hut  a*  hi*  lordthip  teemed  to  forget  it  on  a  vrry  eatential 
occasion  to  me.  I  aboil  not  burthen  my  memory  with  the  recollection. 
I  do  not  think  that  peraonal  difference*  aanrtion  |be  unjutl  condemna- 
tion of  a  b'Otbrr  •  ribbler,  but  I  %*■*  no  reason  «hy  tbry  ahnuld  a<-t  aa 
o  preventive,  when  the  a  alitor,  ooble  or  ignoble,  lie*  for  a  aeriea  of 
year*  beguiled  a  adixerniog  public*  (*•  the  *dierti*emeule  bare  it)  with 
divert  reama  of  moat  orthodot,  imperial  nonaenae.  Braiiir*  I  do  not 
•tep  aaide  to  vituperate  the  Earl;  no— bit  wort*  come  fairly  in  review 
wilh  (bote  of  othrr  patrician  literati.  If.  before  I  ramped  from  my 
teeu«,  I  aatd  any  »biu|j  in  far  our  of  bit  lordabip'a  paper  book*,  it  wa* 
in  the  my  of  dutiful  dedication,  and  more  from  the  advi<e  of  other* 
than  my  own  judgment,  and  I  teile  the  6r*t  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
my  tiacere  recantation.  I  bate  beard  that  tome  peraon*  rometve  me 
to  be  under  obligations  to  Lord  Ciauaia  .  if  an,  I  aba II  be  moat  partt- 
eulatly  happy  to  learn  »hal  tbry  are,  and  when  conferred,  thai  they 
may  bo  duly  appreciated  and  puhluly  acknowledged.  What  I  lia*e 
humbly  advanced  at  an  opinion  on  bit  printed  tbmgt,  I  ant  prepaied  to 
tapped,  if  nrre«aary,  by  quotation*  from  elcgiea,  eulogiet,  odet, 
epiaodea,  and  certain  fatrtioa*  and  dainty  tragedies,  hearing  hit  ncir 
and  mark  i 

•  Whit  ran  ennoble  knave*  orfuoli,  or  roterdt' 
Alt*'  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Ilonardt  '• 
So  tay*  !*«»»       Arm  u. 


Yet  what  avails  the  sanguine  poet's  hope 
To  conquer  ages,  and  with  time  to  cope? 
New  eras  spread  their  wings,  new  nations  rise, 
And  other  victors'  fill  the  applauding  skies: 
A  few  brief  generations  fleet  along, 
Whose  sons  forget  the  poet  and  his  song: 
E'en  now  what  once-loved  minstrels  scarce  may  claim 
The  transient  mention  of  a  dubious  name! 
When  Fames  loud  trump  hath  blown  its  noblest  Ma«t, 
Though  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last, 
And  glory,  like  the  phcrait  midst  her  fires, 
Exhales  her  odours,  blaxcs,  and  expires. 

Shall  hoary  Granta  call  her  sable  sons, 
Expert  in  science,  more  expert  at  puns? 
Shall  these  approach  the  muscl  ah,  no!  she  llies. 
And  even  spurns  the  great  Seatonian  priie. 
Though  printers  condescend  the  press  to  soil 
With  rhyme  by  Uoark,  and  epic  blank  by  Uoyle: 
Not  him  who6e  page,  if  still  upheld  by  whist, 
Requires  no  sacred  theme  to  bid  us  list.2 
Ye  who  in  Grama's  honours  would  surpass, 
Most  mount  her  Pegasus,  a  full-grown  ass — 
A  real  well  worthy  of  her  ancient  dam. 
Whose  Helicon  is  duller  titan  her  Cam. 
There  Clarke,  still  striving  piteously  «to  please,* 
Forgetting  doggrel  leads  not  to  degrees, 
A  would-be  satirist,  a  hired  buffoon, 
A  monthly  scribbler  of  some  low  lampoon, 
Condemn'd  to  drudge,  the  meanest  of  the  mean, 
And  furbish  falsehoods  for  a  magazine. 
Devotes  to  scandal  his  congenial  miud— 
Himself  a  living  libel  on  mankind.1 
Oh,  dark  asylum  of  a  Vandal  race!  < 
At  once  the  boast  of  learning,  and  disgrace ; 
So  sunk  in  dulneft*  and  so  lost  in  shame. 
That  Smyth k  and  Hodgson  5  scarce  redeem  thy  fame! 
But  where  fair  Isis  rolls  her  purer  wave, 
The  partial  muse  delighted  loves  to  lave; 
On  her  green  banks  a  greener  wreath  is  wove, 
To  crown  the  bards  that  haunt  her  classic  grove. 
Where  Richards  wakes  a  genuine  poet's  fires. 
And  modern  Britons  justly  praise  their  sires.6 

For  me,  who  thus  unask'd  have  dared  to  tell 
My  country  what  her  sons  should  kuow  too  well, 
Zeal  for  her  honour  bade  me  here  engage 
The  host  of  idiots  that  infest  her  age. 

'   ■  Toller e  bono,  vvtorqoc  virum  volilara  per  ora.>  — Vi»«it. 

*  The  ■  Cimri  of  lloylr,«  well  Inoin  to  tbf  votarira  of  whiti,  •!»« »», 
etc.  are  not  to  be  tuperteded  by  the  vagartr*  r>f  hit  port  in  I  ubhmI> 
ohote  poem  <ompria*d,  aa  eaprcoal*  alairJ   in   the  advertisement.  «ll 
■he  ■  Plague*  of  r'{**pf.» 

*  Thitp<r*<»n.  *>li«  ha*  lately  bet  rated  the  moat  rapid  *>n>pton»«  i.f 
confirmed  auiborahip.  i*  writer  of  a  point  denominated  the  •  An  »f 
Pleating,*  a«  aluto*  a  non  lu.rwdo,*  containing  Ittile  plr*««n|rv,  »n.i 
le*t  po»try.  He  alao  art*  at  monthly  ttipenJiary  and  toilet. >i  «.l  .  j- 
lumniet  for  the  Sat  mat.  If  tbia  unfortunate  young  man  »«ulJ  n- 
•  flange  the  magafine*  for  tbe  mathematH*.  and  endeavour  lo  ui>  a 
detent  degrre  in  hi*  uaivcrtity,  it  night  erentually  prove  more  m- 
vt«eahle  thin  hi*  present  salary. 

*  a  Into  Cauibridg'thirr  the  F.mperor  Probua  transported  a  rontnlr  r- 
able  bod)  of  Vaodela.* — (.ibboo  a  Dr. line  and  fell,  page  KJ,  <»l  >. 
There  ii  «■>  reaaon  lo  doobl  lb*  truth  of  ibit  aaacruon— the  br.  r  J  i, 
•I ill  in  high  pel  feet  ion. 

■  Thi*  gentlemen's  name  require*  no  prjt*e:  the  Man  alio  in  lr«i>»- 
l«ti«>n  diapUvt  UM<|iic*liuoalilr  |;rmua,  may  well  l>r  rtprt  ird  i.<  et.t 1  i.i 
cii|;intl  <<iuipo*iliea,  of  which  it  i*  to  be  hoped  we.  aha II  •«•«■•  »• «  • 
<j>l<*ii<lnl  tiMtimen. 

'  The  •Aboriginal  Hriiont..  an  riicllent  pwra  by  Ilirn«ti« 
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her  boDoar  d  name  shall  lote, 
ta  fersi  in  frardcm,  dearest  to  the  muse. 
•*   *ooftd  thy  bard*  bot  emulate  thy  fame, 
lid  w  murr  worthy,  Albion,  of  thy  name ! 
'  Bat  ArJaem  w»  in  science.  Rod)*  in  power, 
*lal  Tyre  appcax'd  in  her  meridian  boor, 
T  h  nuar  at  oner,  fair  Albion,  to  have  been, 
'  -ta  *  ctnrf  dsrtatrcaa.  Ocean  •  mighty  queen : 
>e  titwir  decay  d,  and  Athens  strew'd  the  plain, 
u**  Tttt  *  svand  piers  lie  shattcrd  in  the  main : 
-*«•  on*  fhy  strength  may  sink  in  ruin  hurl'd, 
Vj-'  sriCasn  fall,  the  bulwark  of  the  world. 
ta  W  me  cem.se.  and  dread  Cassandra's  fate, 
*i»  warning  erer  scofFd  at,  'till  too  late ; 
T  *^mn»  Irs*  lofty  still  my  lay  coo6ne, 
*_J  arj*  dry  bards  to  gain  a  name  like  thine. 

Tfa*n.  b-iplem  Britain !  be  thy  rulers  blest, 
V  1  en  Mr «  oracles,  the  peoples  jest ! 
*-*  Wwr  Ay  anofscy  orators  divpense 
tv  wawer*  of  rhetoric,  though  not  of  sense, 
'-*  Ca^Krjsa/s  colleagues  hate  him  for  his  wit, 

■jd  «U  dame  Poetlahd  »  fills  the  place  of  Pitt. 

W  once  again  adieu?  ere  this  the  sail 
"'-1  wafts  me  hence  w  shivering  in  the  gale: 
»•*  Afric's  coast  and  Calpe'i *  adverse  height, 

•4  Srrmbonr*  '  minarets  must  greet  my  sight: 
Vane  dull  I  stray  through  beauty's  4  native  clime, 
f  *w  kaff  '  is  clad  in  rocks,  and  crown'd  with  snows 

sublime. 
•si  ^twdd  I  back  return,  no  letter'd  rage 
^s-J  drag  my  common-place  book  on  the  stage: 

•  j  ilia  Talswtia*  rival  luckless  Cash, 

\ai  «^wal  him  whose  work  he  sought  to  mar ; 

1 1 1saacs*  and  Elcix  7  still  pursue 

T-e  made  of  fame  through  regions  of  virtu; 

*  «r  — fens  thousands  on  their  Phidian  freaks, 
iMfcipeg  monuments  and  maim'd  antiques; 
ms!  nuke  their  grand  saloons  a  general  mart 

f  •-*■  dl  nr  mntilated  blocks  of  art  : 

<  Burdxa  tostrs  let  dilettanti  tell, 
<  fes»r  topography  to  classic  Geu, ;* 

lad  fsste  content,  no  more  shall  interpose 
T*  mma  mankind  with  poesy  or  prose. 

Tm»  far  'I  ve  held  my  undisturb 'd  career, 
N^ared  hr  rancour,  steel'd  'gainst  selfish  fear : 
r««  &mg  ^  rfarmc  I  ne'er  disdain'd  to  own — 
Tkauek  not  obtrusive,  yet  not  quite  unknown: 

1 

a  &*ad  mt  anise  he-tag  ashed  why  his  Grace  of  P.  was  likened  to 
•  «M  aawanal    tvplaed.  •  be  t  apposed  it  was  because  b«  was  pact 

1  Cda*  «  she  nrim  nwnse  ©f  Gibraltar. 

1  V^nmat  m  the  Tavkiah  word  for  Constantinople. 

'  fn  ii     ■  —■■  filg  fer  tbe  bcaorj  of  its  inhabitants. 


*  Lm<  f  .^awn*  (wsWse  trewendone  trarels  are  forthcoming.  wilb 
»■  i*  tanaa,  grapawaaJ.  topographical,  aad  typographical)  deposed, 
■»  •«•  Ions  G*ea*e  anlochy  an  it,  that  DctOia'  aatire  prevented  bia 
^kavm'thr  •Straager  in  Ir*Und.»  — -Ob  fie.  my  Lord!  hat  your 
•'Swrnawamrefenlaaa;  far  •  feUow-ioarie*  I  bat  •  two  of  a  trade,  • 
■■■?•»  «*_ 
'  UwA  Cu.es  w— M  bin  persuade  oa  thai  all  the  figures,  with  and 

arc  the  work  of  Phidias  I  •  Credit 


•  Wr  GnuT*  Toawgraphe  of  Troy  and  Ithaca  enanot  fait  to  ensure 
»a>  ad*  *v«n  ana*,  poaaeaaed  of  classical  utte.  at  well  for 
1  Mr  <5.  roavryt  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  for  the 
■ad  seaman*  the  reapertiee  works  diapUy. 


My  voice  was  heard  again,  though  not  so  loud; 

My  page,  though  nameless,  never  disavow'd. 

And  now  at  once  I  tear  the  veil  away : 

Cheer  on  the  pack !  the  quarry  stands  at  bay, 

Unscared  by  all  the  din  of  MaXBocanK-house, 

By  Lambs's  resentment,  or  by  Holland's  spouse, 

By  JtrrasT's  harmless  pistol,  IIallam's  rage, 

Edina's  brawny  sons  and  brimstone  page. 

Our  men  in  buckram  shall  have  blows  enough, 

And  feel  they  too  are  «  penetrable  stuff :» 

And  though  I  hope  not  hence  unscathed  to  go, 

Who  conquers  me  shall  find  a  stubborn  foe. 

The  time  hath  been,  when  no  harsh  sound  would  fall 

Prom  lips  that  now  may  seem  imbued  with  gall. 

Nor  fools  nor  follies  lempt  me  to  despise 

The  meanest  thing  that  crawl'd  beneath  my  eyes : 

But  now,  so  callous  grown,  so  changed  since  youth, 

I've  learned  to  think  and  sternly  speak  the  truth ; 

Learn'd  to  deride  the  critic's  starch  decree, 

And  break  him  on  the  wheel  he  meant  for  me; 

To  spurn  the  rod  a  scribbler  bids  me  kiss, 

Nor  care  if  courts,and  crowds  applaud  or  hiss: 

Nay,  more,  though  all  my  rival  rhymesters  frown, 

I  too  can  hunt  a  poetaster  down ; 

And,  arm 'd  in  proof,  the  gauntlet  cast  at  once 

To  Scotch  marauder,  and  to  southern  dunce. 

Thus  much  I've  dared  to  do ;  how  far  my  lay 

Hath  wrong'd  these  righteous  times,  let  others  say ; 

This  let  the  world,  which  knows  not  how  to  spare, 

Yet  rarely  blames  unjustly,  now  declare. 


POSTSCRIPT.' 


I  bavk  been  informed,  since  the  present  edition  went 
to  the  press,  that  my  trusty  and  well  beloved  cousins, 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  are  preparing  a  most  vehe- 
ment critique  on  my  poor,  gentle,  unresisting  muse, 
whom  they  have  already  so  bedeviled  with  their  ungodly 
ribaldry: 

•  Tantaaa  animi*  cmletiibos  irs  •  • 

1  suppose  I  must  say  of  Jeffrey  as  Sir  An  mew  Ague- 
cheek  saith,  «  an  I  had  known  he  was  so  cunning  of 
«  fence,  I  had  seen  him  damned  ere  I  bad  fought  him.w 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  shall  be  beyond  the  Ilosphorus 
before  the  next  number  has  passed  the  Tweed.  But 
yet  I  hope  to  light  my  pipe  with  it  in  Persia. 

My  northern  friends  have  accused  me,  with  justice,  of 
personality  towards  their  great  literary  Anthropophagus, 
Jeffrey  :  but  what  else  was  to  be  done  with  him  and  his 
dirty  pack,  who  feed  a  by  lying  and  slandering,*  and 
slake  their  thirst  by  «  evil-speaking  ?»  I  have  adduced 
facts  already  well  known,  and  of  Jeffrey's  mind  I  have 
slated  my  free  opiuion,  nor  has  he  thence  sustained 
any  injury:  what  scavenger  was  ever  soiled  by  being 
pelted  with  mud  ?  It  may  be  said  that  I  quit  England 
because  I  have  censured  there  «  persons  of  honour  and 
wit  about  town;  »  but  I  am  coming  back  again,  and 
their  vengeance  will  keep  hot  till  my  return.  Those 
who  know  me  can  testify  that  my  motives  for  leaving 
England  are  very  different  from  fears,  literary  or  per- 
sonal ;  those  who  do  not,  may  one  day  be  convinced. 

1  Pablitbed  to  the  Second  Edition. 


Since  the  publication  of  this  thing,  my  name  has  not 
been  concealed;  I  have  been  mostly  in  London,  ready 
lo  answer  for  my  transgressions,  and  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  sundry  cartels;  but,  alas!  «Tbe  age  of  chi- 
valry is  over;*  or,  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  there  is  no 
spirit  now-a-days. 

There  is  a  youth  yclept  Hewson  Clarke,  (subaudi, 
Esq.)  a  sixer  of  Emanuel  College,  and  I  believe  a  denizen 
of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  whom  I  have  introduced  in 
these  pages  to  much  better  company  than  lie  has  been 
accustomed  to  meet :  he  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  sad 
dog,  and,  for  no  reason  that  I  can  discover,  except  a 
personal  quarrel  with  a  hear,  kept  by  me  at  Cambridge 
to  sit  for  a  fellowship,  and  whom  the  jealousy  of  his 
Trinity  cotemporarics  prevented  from  success,  has  been 
abusing  me,  and,  what  is  worse,  the defenceless  innocent 
above  mentioned,  in  the  Satirist,  for  one  year  and  some 
months.  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  having  given  him 
any  provocation ;  indeed  I  am  guiltless  of  having  heard 
his  name,  till  it  was  coupled  with  the  Satirist.  He  has 
therefore  no  reason  to  complain,  and  I  dare  say  that, 
like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  he  is  rather  Pleated  than  other- 
wise. I  have  now  mentioned  all  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  notice  me  and  mine,  that  is,  my  bear  and  my 
book,  except  the  editor  of  the  Satirist,  who,  it  scrim, 
is  a  gentleman,  God  wot!  I  wish  he  could  imparl  a  little 
of  his  gentility  to  his  subordinate  scribblers.  I  hear 
that  Mr  Jiikirgham  is  about  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
his  Maecenas,  Lord  Carlisle:  I  hope  not;  he  was  one 
'  of  the  few  who,   in  the  very  short  intercourse  I  had 
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with  him,  treated  me  with  kindness  when  a  boy,  and 
whatever  be  may  say  or  do,  «pour  on,  I  will  endure,  r. 
1  have  nothing  further  to  add,  save  a  general  note  of 
thanksgiving  to  readers,  purchasers,  and  publisher;  and, 
in  the  words  of  Scott,  I  wish 

■  To  all  and  ewh  a  fair  good  Bight, 
Aad  rotj  drctaat  and  alumbcra  light.* 


The  following  Lines  were  written  by  Mr  Fitcguald,  in 
«  Copy  o/EnGLisa  Baeos  and  Scores  Ravi  twits : — 

I  find  Lord  Byron  scorns  my  muse— 

Our  fates  arc  ill  agreed ! 
His  verse  is  safe — I  can't  abuse 

Those  lines  I  never  read. 

\V.  F.  F. 


His  Lordship  accidentally  met  with  the  Copy,   and 
subjoined  Vie  following  pungent  Reply: — 

What 's  writ  on  me,  cried  Fits,  I  never  read; — 
What 's  wrote  by  thee,  dear  Fiu,  none  will  indeed. 
The  case  stands  simply  thus,  then,  honest  Fiu  :— 
Thou  and  thine  enemies  are  fairly  quits. 
Or  rather  would  be,  if,  for  time  to  come. 
They  luckily  were  deaf,  or  thou  wert  dumb— 
But,  to  their  pen j,  while  scribblers  add  their  tongues,* 
The  waiter  only  can  escape  their  lungs. 

*  Mr  Finsu4L»  *•  in  the  habit  of  reciting  hi*  own  poetry. — SVr 
■ote  to  Kaglieh  Berde,  p.  s6. 


A   ROMAUNT. 


L'aairera  ret  ■■•  eapWe  Je  litre,  doat  •■  n'a  la  que  k  preatier*  page,  qnaad  on  a'a  en  qae  aoa  pay*.  J'en 
ai  fraillrte  aa  atari  grand  aueabre,  que  j'oi  tr»a»ee»  cgalemc-at  nuuvaieee.  Ccl  euMn  ae  ai'a  petal  M 
iefru.iurm.  Jcbaieuia  naa  pairir.  Toum  Ira  imperiiaenm  de«  pcuplet  dirrra.  paraii  knqurle  j'airrVw. 
Di'oat  re<«arilir  e»rc  rllr.  Quand  j«  a'aurait  tire  d'aairr  I-raeficc  dc  net  voyagea  que  relui-ll,  )e  a'ea 
regrctteraia  at  lea  frait  ai  Ice  bligare.  LE  COSMOPOLITE. 


PREFACE. 


Tit  following  poem  was  written,  for  the  most  part, 
amidst  the  scenes  which  it  attempts  to  describe.  It 
was  begun  in  Albania ;  and  ihe  parts  relative  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  composed  from  the  author's  obser- 
vations in  those  countries.  Thus  much  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  state  for  the  correctness  of  the  descriptions. 
The  scenes  attempted  to  be  sketched  are  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Epirus,  Acaruania,  and  Greece.  There 
for  the  present  the  poem  stops:  its  reception  will 
determine  whether  the  author  may  venture  to  conduct 
his  readers  to  the  capital  of  the  East,  through  Ionia  and 
Phrygia:  these  two  cantos  are  merely  experimental. 

A  fictitious  character  is  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  connexion  to  the  piece;  which,  however, 
makes  no  pretension  lo  regularity.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested io  me  by  friends,  on  whose  opinions  I  *et  a  high 
value,  that  in  this  fictitious  character,  «Childe  Harold, » 
I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  intended  some  real 
personage  :  litis  I  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  disclaim — 


Harold  is  the  child  of  imagination,  for  the  purpose  I 
have  stated.  In  some  very  trivial  particulars,  and  those- 
merely  local,  there  might  be  grounds  for  such  a  notion , 
but  in  the  main  points,  !  should  hope,  none  whatewr. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  that  the  appella- 
tion •  Childe,  n  as  «  Childe  Waters,*  «  Childe  Childers.n 
etc.  is  used  as  more  consonant  with  the  old  structure  of 
versification  which  I  have  adopted.  The  «Good  Night.* 
in  the  beginning  of  the  first  canto,  was  suggested  by 
■  Lord  Maxwell's  Good  Night,*  in  the  Border  MinstrcUy. 
edited  by  Mr  Scott. 

With  the  different  poems  which  have  been  published 
on  Spanish  subjects,  there  may  be  found  some  flight 
coincidence  in  the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  penin- 
sula, hut  it  can  only  be  casual;  as,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  concluding  stanus,  the  whole  of  this  poem 
was  written  in  the  Levant. 

The  stansa  of  Spenser,  according  to  one  of  our  moM 
successful  poets,  admits  of  every  variety.  Dr  ttmtiir 
makes  the  following  observation :  « Not  long  ago  I 
began  a  poem  in  the  style  and  stansa  of  Spruscr,  in 
which  I  propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my  inclination. 
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^d  be  cither  droll  or  pathetic,  descriptive  or  senti- 

arfBiiL,  leader  or  satirical,  as  the  humour  strikes  me; 

*  r.  if  1  mistake  not,  Che  measure  which  I  have  adopted 

.4*01  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of  composition.*' — 

"r*9gthesMBd  in  my  opinion  by  such  authority,  and  by 

*t  example  of  some  in  the  highest  order  of  Italian 

•«,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  attempts  at  similar 

rations  in  the  following  composition ;  satisfied  that, 

-  a«y  are  ansneeessfnl,  their  failure  most  be  in  the 

•iftsuoB,  rather  than  in  the  design  sanctioned  by  the 

nevee  of  Ajrsosto,  Thomson,  and  Beattie. 


i.t 


ADDITION  TO  THE  PREFACE. 

I  tr*«  now  waited  till  almost  all  our  periodical  jour* 

.»  have  distributed  their  usual  portion  of  criticism. 

4oe  justice  of  the  generality  of  their  criticisms  I 

to  object;  it  would  ill  become  me  to 

urrd  with  their  very  slight  degree  of  ceroure,  when, 

-~%tfi*,  if  they  had  been  less  kind  they  had  been  more 

-.stj-L     Rrtaurnng.  therefore,  to  all  and  each  my  best 

_au\s  for  their  liberality,  on  one  point  alone  shall  I 

.  aaare  an  observation.     Amongst  the  many  objections 

*_t  urged  to  the  very  indifferent  character  of  the 

i^raat  Guide*  (whom,  notwithstanding  many  hints 

*  'j*  contrary,  I  still  maintain  to  be  a  fictitious  per- 
-*&,.  it  has  been  stated  that,  besides  the  anachroo- 
-it  far  is  very  umknightiy%  as  the  times  of  the  knights 

t*  times  of  love,  honour,  and  so  forth.     Now  it  so 

*  vfen*  that  the  good  old  limes,  when  « Tamour  du 
-•  wsn  temps,  ramoor  antique*  nourished,  were  the 
£■*  profligate  of  all  possible  centuries.  Those  who 
-*<■  aay  d^mbt-  on  this  subject  may  consult  St  Palaye, 
w«.  and  more  particularly  vol.  ii.  page  69.  The 
•r*9  of  chivalry  were  no  better  kept  than  any  other 
>w,  whatsoever,  and  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours 
•*»  not  snore  decent,  and  certainly  were  much  less 
-tej»4,  chan  chose  of  Ovid. — The  «Gours  <f  a  mour,  parle- 

dassoor  on  de  courtoisie  ct  de  genlilessc,*  had 
more  of  love  than  of  courtesy  or  gentleness. — See 
tXasdoa  the  same  subject  with  St  Palaye.— Whatever 
't'jrt  objection  may  be  urged  to  that  most  uoamiable 
fnonage  ObiWe  Harold,  he  was  so  far  perfectly  knight- 
,11c  da  attributes — *No  waiter,  but  a  knight  tem- 
•\x^i— By  the  bye,  I  fear  that  Sir  Tristram  and  Sir 
Uacehtt  were  no  better  than  they  should  be,  although 
•t~  poetical  personages  and  true  knights  «  sans  peur,* 
-4Mgh  not  -  *— »*  reproche.* — If  tlie  story  of  the  insti- 
~&*-a  of  the  •  Garter*  be  not  a  fable,  the  knights  of 
-ad  order  have  for  several  centuries  borne  the  badge  of 
1  t'wstm  of  Salisbury,  of  indifferent  memory.    So 
*.ki  for  chivalry.     Burke   need  not  have  regretted 
'  -t  it*  days  are  over,  though  Maria  Antoinette  was 
chaste  an  most  of  those  in  whose  honours 
n  were  shivered,  and  knights  unhorsed. 
JSefer*  the  days  of  Bayard,  and  down  to  those  of  Sir 
*A  Banks  (the  most  chaste  and  celebrated  of  an- 
voi  aad  modern  times;,  few  exceptions  will  be  found 
"  thn  atalesnent,  and  I  fear  a  little  investigation  will 
•*vfe  us  not  to  regret  these  monstrous  mummeries  of 
%r  n.<ddV  ages. 
I  bow  leave  «Childe  Harold*  to  live  his  day,  such  as 
■  a;  it  had  Leen  more  agreeable,  and  certainly  more 
%v,  to  have  drawn  an  amiable  character.  It  had  been 
w  10  varnish  over  his  faults,  to  make  him  do  more 


and  express  less,  but  be  never  was  intended  as  an  ex- 
ample, further  than  to  show  that  early  perversion  of 
mind  and  morals  leads  to  satiety  of  past  pleasures  and 
disappointment  in  new  ones,  and  that  even  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  the  stimulus  of  travel  (except  ambition, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  excitements),  are  lost  on  a  soul 
so  constituted,  or  rather  misdirected.  Had  I  proceeded 
with  the  poem,  this  character  would  have  deepened  as 
he  drew  to  the  close;  for  the  outline  which  I  once 
meant  to  fill  up  for  him  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  sketch  of  a  modern  Timon,  perhaps  a  poetical 
Zcluco. 


TO  IANTHE. 


Not  in  those  dimes  where  I  have  late  been  straying. 
Though  Beauty  long  ha tli  there  been  matchless  deem'd; 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dream'd. 
Hath  aught  like  thee,  in  truth  or  fancy  seem'd  : 
Nor,  having  seen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paint  those  charms  which  varied  as  they  beam'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could  they 
speak  1 

Ah !  may  st  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Nor  unbeseem  die  promise  of  thy  spring, 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart. 
Love's  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  Hope's  imagining ! 
Aud  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening, 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disappears. 

Young  Peri  of  the  West! — 't  is  well  for  me. 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee. 
And  safely  view  thy  ripening  beauties  shine; 
Happy,  I  ne'er  shall  see  them  in  decline, 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall  bleed, 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed, 
But  mix'd  with  pangs  to  Love's  even  loveliest  hours  de- 
creed. 

Oh!  let  that  eye,  whieh,  wild  as  the  gazelles, 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells, 
Glance  o'er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  ray  breast  might  vainly  sigh, 
Could  1 10  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend: 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord ;  nor  question  why 
To  one  so  young  my  strain  I  would  commend. 
But  bid  me  with  my  wreath  one  matchless  lily  blend. 

Such  is  thy  name  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cast 
On  Harold's  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last : 
My  days  once  number  d,  should  this  homage  past 
Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 
Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveliest  as  thou  wast, 
Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  desire; 
Though  more  than  Hope  can  claim,  could  Friendship 
less  require? 


+«> 


BYftOVS  WOIK5. 


CBILDE    HAROLD  S 
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CA5TO  L 

L 


ft*. 


m  Hellas  deem  d  of  beat 
4  at  ftbled  al  (be  MMrfi  wui 
fear*  sbaaard  fal  oft  by  mser  kresoa  earn*. 
j      Miae  dare*  ac«  eafl  11^  from  tay  sacred  bafi. 
Tel  there  I've  waadVrd  by  (by  viaaml  nfl; 
Yes'  MgfcdoecfMpb*'si«^lejerWsbrnwV 
«ber*  arte  that  feeble  fcmuw.  aH  b  watt; 
Jloc  mo«e  my  theft  awake  the  weary  Saaa. 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale— dfcis  Jowly  fay  of  awae. 

n. 

Wmlosa*  ia  Albion  %  ale  there  dwell  a  vonlk. 
Who  ae  in  virtue  *  way*  dad  take  dVfigbf ; 
Baf  spent  his  days  ia  riot  MM  anroaib. 
And  »e*  d  with  aurta  the  drowsy  ear  of  arigbt. 
Jib,  me '  m  sooth  be  vm  a  tbajaefeM  wight, 
fiore  given  c*  reveJ  aasd  angodry  glee; 
t  r»  earthly  thing*  fawad  favoar  ia  bis  fight 
Jvave  roncobtnes  and  carnal  company. 
And  flaiiming  wa«t*jlert  of  high  sad  low  degree. 

U*.We  Harold  «»  be  bight:—  bat  whence 
And  fmeage  long,  if  toil*  me  aot  lo  say; 
Suffer  it  tbat  perchance  tbey  were  of  one, 
And  b«d  l**n  glorious  io  aooCber  day: 
Bwl  one  sad  lose!  toils  a  mmf  for  aye, 
Htwever  mighty  io  tbe  olden  time  ; 
5or  all  tbat  heralds  rake  from  rofnn  d  elav, 
Sor  florid  prose,  oor  honied  lies  of  rbyme, 
C*an  btaioo  evil  deed*,  or  cooiecraie  a  crime. 

IV. 
Cbilde  llarold  baskd  bam  ia  Ibe  not 
liisporting  there  like  aoy  otber  By ; 
JSor  drroi'd  before  hi*  little  day  was  done, 
Ooe  bhist  might  chill  faim  ioto  misery, 
that  king  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  past  d  by, 
Worte  ihaa  adversity  tlie  Cbilde  befel; 
He  frit  tbe  fulness  of  satiety: 
Tbeo  loalbed  be  io  his  native  laod  lo  dwell. 
Which  seem  d  to  him  more  looe  than  eremite's  sad  cell. 

V. 
For  be  through  aw  *  loot*  labyrinth  had  ran. 
Nor  made  atooemeai  when  he  did  amiss. 
Had  sigb'd  io  many,  though  be  loved  bat  one, 
And  that  loved  oae,  alal  could  ne'er  be  his. 
Ah,  happy  she !  to  scape  from  him  whose  kiss 
Had  beea  pollution  unto  aught  so  chaste; 
Who  soon  bad  left  her  cb&mts  for  vulgar  bliss. 
And  spoiTd  her  goodly  lands  to  gild  bis  waste, 
Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deign 'd  to  lasle. 


YUL 


TetoA- 

Stnage  anagj  wooUtta^a^i€i^(AtldeltUr«4U4  Lc^m 
As  if  the  meoMwr  of  msk  caVad^  fend 
Or  disappointed  pan  inn  kmrk  d  below  : 
Bat  this  boot  knew,  anr  haply  cared  to  know ; 
For  bis  was  not  tbat  open,  artless  soot 
That  leek  rehVf  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
Sor  soagbt  be  friend  to  counsel  or  condole. 
Wbate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  be  coald  not  mntr 

IX. 
And  none  did  love  btm — tboagb  to  ball  and  bower 
He  gatber'd  revellers  from  far  and  near. 
He  knew  tbem  flatterers  of  the  fe*«al  hoar; 
The  heartless  parasites  of  present  cheer. 
Yea.  none  did  love  him — not  his  Icmans  dVvr — 
Bat  pomp  and  power  alone  are  woman's  rarr. 
And  where  these  arr  light  Eros  finds  a  fit-re. 
Maidens,  like  moths,  arr  ever  caught  by  jlirr. 
And  Mammon  wins  his  way  w  here  seraphs  might  d<-*p  i  <  * 


Cbilde  llarold  had  a  mother — not  forgot. 
Though  parting  from  tbat  mother  be  did  than  „ 
A  sister  whom  be  loved,  bat  saw  her  not 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  be^un : 
If  friends  he  had.  be  bide  adieu  lo  none. 
Tel  deem  not  thence  his  hrrast  a  breast  of  *{cel , 
Ye  who  have  known  what  l  is  lo  dote  upon 
A  few  dear  objects,  will  in  sadness  feel 
Sorb  partings  break  the  heart  the*  fondly  hope  to  be  1 1 

XI. 

His  house,  his  home,  hi*  heritage,  bis  Lan«K. 
The  laughing  dame*  in  whom  he  did  delight. 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  lock*,  and  snowy  bau<U 
Might  shake  the  «.iint*hip  of  an  anchorite. 
And  loug  had  fed  his  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  hrimm'd  with  every  costly  wine. 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  be  left,  to  cross  the  brine. 
And  traverse  Payni  m  shores,  and  pass  earth's  central  I  io<* 
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XII. 
T^  saris  iw  filTd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blew, 
i»  gi*d  to  waft  ham  from  his  native  home ; 
lai  £at  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
i*4  a**5*  were  loat  iu  circumambient  foam : 
1^  ihra.  it  may  be,  of  his  wish  to  roam 
b  prated  he,  bat  in  his  bosom  slept 
r*  *2eat  taooght,  nor  from  bis  lips  did  come 
»-*  van!  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept, 
— :  &*  the  reckless  gales  unmanly  moaning  kept. 

XIII. 
*■  1*e>  the  am  wra*  sinking  in  the  sea, 
1'  >e»d  his  harp,  winch  he  at  times  could  string, 
\ad  <dnke.  albeit  with  untaught  melody, 
~~  d  be  no  strange  ear  was  listening: 

Iris  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling, 
i*i  faaed  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight. 
■a  *■  irw  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing, 
*«  Seeting  sliorrs  receded  from  his  sight, 
T-vi*i&e  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  «  Good  Night. » 

i. 
-  Iwrx,  aiftrn !  ray  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
Tfes  login-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

Aad  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Too  ma  ghat  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  Land — Good  Night! 


2. 

«  A  few/  abort  hours  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth; 
lad  ]  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

fiat  not  my  mother  earth, 
beurted  k  my  own  good  hall, 

In  hearth  i*  desolate ; 
*Ud  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

ly  dog  bowk  at  the  gate. 


3. 
hither,  hither,  my  little  page! 
Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail? 
<*  doa  thon  dread  the  billows'  rage, 

O  tremble  at  the  gale? 
feat  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye; 

<Jw  dap  i*  swift  and  strong: 
Oar  ieetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 
Hare  merrily  along.* 


4- 

'Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  wares  roll  high, 

r  fear  not  ware  nor  wind ; 
Trt  msrv H  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Aai  sorrowful  in  mind ; 
For  I  have  from  my  rather  gone, 

.1  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  hare  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

oat  thee — and  one  above. 


5. 
'My  lather  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again.' — 
«  Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye  ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 


"Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?» — 
'  Dcem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I  'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  check. 


'  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  ?' — 
«  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 


8. 
«  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feeres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 


9- 
«  And  now  I  'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea: 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again, 

He  'd  tear  me  where  be  stands. 


10. 

«  With  thee,  my  bark,  I  '11  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves! 

My  native  Land— Good  Night !» 
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XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flic*,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  Lay. 
Four  days  arc  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 
New  shores  descried  make  every  bosom  gay ; 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  their  way, 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep. 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soan  on  hoard  the  Lusian  pilots  leap. 
And  steer  'tmixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  rustics  reap. 

XV. 

Oh,  Christ!  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  land  ! 
What  fruit*  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand ! 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  hand : 
And  when  the  Almighty  lifts  his  fiercest  scourge 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  bis  high  command, 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urge 
Gauls  locust  host,  and  earth  from  feilest  focmen  purge. 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold? 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pate  with  sands  of  gold. 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied. 
And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford: 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  band  that  waves  the  sword 
To  nave  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gauls  unsparing  lord. 

XVII. 

But  whoso  entercth  within  this  town. 
That,  sbeeninjj  f.ir,  celestial  seems  to  be. 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down. 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily. 
The  diogy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt ; 
Nc  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  snrtout  or  shirt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  uuwash'd, 
unhurt. 

xvin. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves !  yet  born  'midst  noblest  scenes— 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men ! 
Ijo  !  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  varirgatcd  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  mc!  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates. 
Through  v  iews  more  dai zling  unto  mortal  ken 
Than  those  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates. 
Who  to  the  awe-struck  world  uulock'd Elysium's  gates? 

XIX. 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd. 
The  cork-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep. 
The  motm tain-moss  by  scorching  skies  imbrown'd. 
The  sunken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep. 
The  tender  azure  of  the  unrufded  deep. 
The  orange  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
The  torrents  that  from  cliff  to  valley  leap. 
The  %  ine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
Mix'd  in  one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty  glow. 


XX. 

Then  slowly  climb  the  many-winding  way. 
And  frequent  turn  to  linger  as  you  go. 
From  loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
And  rest  ye  at  our  "  Lady's  house  of  woe ;  "  * 
Where  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
And  sundry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
Here  impious  men  have  punish'd  been,  and  lo ! 
Deep  in  yon  ca%e  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hope  to  merit  heaves  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

XXI. 

And  here  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
Mark  many  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path: 
Yet  deem  not  these  devotion's  offering — 
These  are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 
For  wheresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
Pour'd  forth  bis  blood  beneath  the  assassin's  knife, 
Some  hand  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
And  grove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  arc  rife 
Throughout  this  purple  land,  where  law  secures  not  lift-. 1 

XXII. 

On  sloping  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 
Are  domes  where  whilome  kings  did  make  repair ; 
But  now  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only  breathe; 
Yet  ruin'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 
And  yonder  towers  the  prince's  palace  fair : 
There  thou  too,  Vathek !  England's  wealthiest  son. 
Once  form'd  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 
When  wanton  wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath  done. 
Meek  peace  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to  shun. 

XXIII. 
Here  didst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure  plan. 
Beneath  yon  mountain's  ever-beauteous  brow : 
But  now,  as  if  a  thing  unblest  by  man, 
Thy  fairy  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  tlion ! 
Here  giant  weeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 
To  halls  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide: 
Fresh  lessons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 
Vain  are  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 
Swept  into  wrecks  anon  by  time's  ungentle  tide ! 

xxrv. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefs  were  late  convened '. « 
Oh !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye  ! 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap, lo!  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly. 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blatoo'd  glare  names  known  lo  chivalry. 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll. 
Whereat  the  urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foil'd  the  knight*  in  Marialva's  dome  : 
Of  brain*  (if  brains  they  bad)  he  them  beguile'!. 
And  turned  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  folly  dasli'd  to  earth  the  victors  plume. 
And  policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost : 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Woe  lo  the  conqu'ring,  not  the  conquer'd  host. 
Since  baffled  triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast ! 
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XXVI. 
IsJ  rwrr  since  chat  martial  synod  met, 
tor  i ■*■!  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name j 
lad  fbtks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret, 
1*3  baa  woaJd  btnsh,  if  blush  they  could,  forshamc. 
&■*•  -osH  posterity  the  deed  proclaim ! 

*  J  sot  ear  own  and  fellow  -nations  sneer, 

T*  **ew  these  champions  cheated  of  their  fame, 
k  fe^*  «  %h«  o'erlhrown,  yet  victors  here, 
^js^aawaber  finger  points  through  many  a  coming 
year? 

XXVII. 
S»  £trm'd  the  Guide,  as  o'er  the  mountains  he 
feltalbetusway  in  solitary  guise : 
*•?»  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to  flee, 
%r»  restless  titan  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
E*w-»aere  awhile  he  leara'd  to  moralize, 
».*•  aedtaaoon  fix'd  at  times  on  him; 
i*i  roatdoos  reason  whisper  d  to  despise 

*  •  tady  youths  minpent  in  maddest  wliim ; 
tftkt  gued  on  troth  his  aching  eyes  grew  dim. 

xxvm. 

*•  ««e!  to  horse !  he  quits,  for  ever  quits 
i  me  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  sonl  : 
ifua  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits, 
hu  srrks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowl, 
•w^ard  be  flies,  nor  fix' d  as  yet  the  goal 
■Vrr  be  shall  rest  hint  on  his  pilgrimage  ; 
y>J  oer  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
In  ted  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage, 
t  far  «baA  cairn  his  breast,  or  learn  experience  sage. 

XXIX. 
T«r  tttfra  shall  one  moment  claim  delay, s 
Wjjrt*  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusian's  luckless  queen ; 
lad  cbmrch  and  court  did  mingle  their  array, 
Aad  <aass  and  revel  were  alternate  seen ; 
Lenffiae>  and  frccre* — ill-sorted  fry  I  ween ! 
to**  here  Che  Babylonian  whore  hath  built 
A  4«ae.  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious  sheen, 
That  asen  forget  the  blood  which  she  bath  spilt, 
-***  **w  the  knee  to  pomp  that  loves  to  varnish  guilt. 

XXX. 
0  t  vales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
Ob,  that  snrh  htHs  upheld  a  freehorn  race !) 
^hereon  la  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Cbsaie  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant  place. 
R*a£i  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase, 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 
The  SftdoMne  way,  and  long,  long  league  to  trace, 
Ob !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air, 
lad  fcfr,  mac  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 

Wore  bleak  to  view  the  bilk  at  length  recede, 
lad.  lew  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend : 
Isasease  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
fir  as  the  eye  discerns,  withoaren  end, 
sp*in'«  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds  tend 
Hot  ks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader  knows — 
Jaw  mast  the  pastors  arm  his  lambs  defend : 
For  Spain  is  eompass'd  by  unyielding  foes, 
I?)  iH  most  shield  their  all,  or  share  subjection's  woes. 


XXXII. 

Where  Lu&itania  and  her  sister  meet. 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  ? 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet, 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  ? 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  iu  craggy  pride  ? 
Or  fence  of  art,  like  China's  vasty  wall  ? — 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  crags,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall, 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  llispania's  land  from  Gaul : 

XXXIII. 
But  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides. 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguisheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook, 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look, 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke  : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the  low.6 

XXXIV. 

Bat,  ere  the  mingling  bounds  have  for  been  pass  d, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  upon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drcst : 
liere  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the  strong ; 
The  Payniin  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'don  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hosts  oppressed. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  lovely  Spain  I  renown'd,  romantic  land ! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor-sire  first  called  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothic  gore?  7 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yore 
Waved  o'er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale, 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilefg  to  their  shore  ? 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescent  pale, 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill'd  with  Moorish  matrons'  wail. 

XXXVf. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  talc  ? 
Ah !  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fail, 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine  estate. 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  volume,  pillar,  pile  preserve  thee  great  ? 
Or  must  thou  trust  tradition's  simple  tongue, 
When  flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  history  does  Uiee 
wrong  2 

XXXVII. 

Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake !  advance  ! 
Lo !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speajts  in  thunder  through  yon  engine's  roar; 
In  every  peal  she  calls — «  Awake!  arise !» 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  than  of  yore. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia's  shore? 
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XXXVIII. 

Hark ! — beard  you  Dot  those  boors  of  dreadful  note? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heatb? 
Saw  yc  not  whom  the  recking  sabre  smote; 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves? — the  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-tires  flash  on  high : — from  rock  to  rock 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  battle  stamps  his  root,  and  nations  feel  the  shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  decp'ning  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  scorchcth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done; 
For  on  this  morn  three  potent  nations  meet. 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet. 

XL. 

By  Heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
( For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there ) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  dial  glitter  in  the  air ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share; 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chicfest  prize  away. 
And  havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XU. 
Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tougues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies; 
The  shouts  arc  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory ! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  ou  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

XLII. 

There  shall  they  rot — ambitions  honour'd fools ! 
Yes,  honour  decks  die  turf  that  wraps  their  clay! 
Vain  sophistry  !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  tbey  dare  to  pave  dieir  way 
With  human  hearts — to  what! — a  dream  alone. 
Can  despots  compass  aught  that  hails  their  sway) 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Save  diat  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by  bone? 

XLIII. 
Oh,  Albuera !  glorious  field  of  grief ! 
As  o'er  thy  plain  the  pilgrim  prick'd  his  steed, 
Who  could  foresee  dice,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  scene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and  bleed ! 
Peace  to  the  perish'd !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong! 
Till  odirrs  fall  where  olher  chirfuins  lead, 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  dirong, 
Aud  shine  in  vkorlhlcM  lav  ».  the  theme  of  trausient  song ! 


XL1V. 
Enough  of  batde's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breadi  for  fame: 
Fame  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay, 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single  name. 
In  sooth  *t  were  sad  to  diwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's  good, 
And  die,  that  living  might  have  proved  her  shame ; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud. 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  rapine's  path  pursued. 

XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sc villa  triumphs  unsubdued: 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey ! 
Soon,  soon  shall  conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude. 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !  'gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  desolation  plants  her  famished  brood 
Is  vain,  or  llion.  Tyre  might  yet  survive, 
And  virtue  vanquish  all,  and  murder  cease  to  thrive. 

XL  VI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom. 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  consume, 
Nor  bleed  diesc  patriots  with  their  country's  wounds : 
Not  here  war's  clarion,  but  love's  rebeck  sounds ; 
Here  folly  still  his  votaries  enthralls; 
And  youug-eyed  lewdness  walks  her  midnight  rounds : 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals. 
Still  to  the  last  kind  vice  clings  to  the  tott'ring  walls. 

xlvii.  • 

Not  so  the  rustic — widi  his  trembling  mate 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  rye  afar. 
Lest  be  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate. 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneadi  soft  eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  bis  jocund  castanet : 
All,  monarchs!  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar, 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  be  happy  yet. 

XLVIII. 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer? 
Of  love,  romance,  devotion,  is  his  lay, 
As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer. 
His  quick  bells  wildly  jingling  on  the  way  ? 
No?  as  he  speeds,  he  chaunts : — «  Viva  el  Rey!»s 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy, 
The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed  boy. 
And  gore-faced  treason  sprung  from  her  adulterate  joy. 


XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown 'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide-scaltcr'd  hoof-marks  dint  the  voundrd  ground , 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  green  sward's  darken  d  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  die  ramp,  the  watch-flame,  and  die  host, 
Here  the  hold  peasant  storni'd  die  dragon's  nest; 
Still  dor*  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  boa«.t,  , 

And  poiuts  to  yonder  cliffs,  mhtrb  oft « ere  won  and  lost 
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I' 


had  vhosnsoe'er  along  cfae  path  yon  meet 

Irr*  m  bis  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  bar, 

*Wfc  lefts  too  whom  to  than  and  whom  to  greet :  9 

*«r  t»  the  nu  tint  walks  in  public  view 

*  >£m&  of  loyalty  this  token  true : 

Vjtp  it  me  knife,  and  sodden  is  the  stroke; 

i>4  wifely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  roe, 

B  *fefc  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  tbe  cloke, 

i  sedge,  or  clear  die  cannon's  smoke. 

LI. 

*s  dusky  height 
aloft  tbe  battery's  iron  load; 
fiii  far  a»  mortal  eye  can  compass  sight, 
rV  — attain  howitter,  the  broken  road, 

V  kM&ag  palisade,  tbe  fosse  o'erflow'd, 

V  <uuaad  bands,  tbe  never-vacant  watch, 

V  ■■jniiH  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 

T*  JuMtrr'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
"v  tti<aufd  pyramid,  the  ever-biasing  match,  »• 

Lit. 
.*rsnd  the  deeds  to  come : — but  be  whose  nod 
l*  ambled  feebler  despots  from  dicir  sway 
1  ■Herat  pansetb  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 
l  «'#  Donent  detgneth  to  delay: 
ws  val  us  legions  sweep  through  these  their  way ; 
"V  *«i  ohm  own  the  sconrger  of  the  world. 
'->  Spin!  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
*"'va  torn  Gauls  vulture,  with  his  wings  uufuri'd, 
*.  laaa  task  view  thy  cons  in  crowds  to  Hades  hurl'd. 

Lin. 

Wbm  they  fill  ?  tbe  young,  die  proud,  the  brave, 
T-  *tU  one  bloated  chiefs  unwholesome  reign  ? 
*■»  «*rp  httween  submission  and  a  grave? 
TV  rut  of  rapine  nod  ibe  fall  of  Spain  ? 
tad  <feta  the  power  that  man  adores  ordain 
Tfcur  Uokl,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  ? 
h  d»  tint  desperate  valour  acts  in  vain  ? 
iad  ctuatel  sage,  mud  patriotic  seal, 
Tk  warms  skill,  youth's  fire,  and  manhood s  heart  of 

tirrl! 

LIT. 
fc  11  fw  dm  tbe  Spanish  maid,  aroused, 
Sana)  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
***,  all  amet'd,  the  anlace  hath  espoused, 
<«f  far  kind  song,  amd  dared  the  deed  of  wart 
Aid  «*.  whom  once  tbe  semblance  of  a  scar 
A|ysfii  «■  owlet  s  larum  chill'd  with  dread, 
V*v  Ttrvt  the  colnmn-scattering  bay'net  jar, 
J*"  hbaion  Hash,  and  o'er  tbe  yet  warm  dead 
"u^i  v,ib  Minerva's  step  where  Mars  might  quake  to 

tread. 

LV. 
Tr  vfo  «bal|  marvel  when  yon  bear  her  tale, 
r%  had  ma  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
■VI  d  her  bUck  eye  that  mocks  her  coal-black  veil, 
H'5rd  bcr  light,  lively  tones  in  lady's  bower, 
^1  bfr  long  locks  dial  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Hr  birr  form,  with  more  than  female  grace, 
N-irrr  vould  vou  deem  that  Saragozas  tower 
W»W  her  smile  in  danger's  Gorgon  face, 
"**  d»  dosed  ranks,  and  lead  in  glory's  fearful  chose. 


LVI. 
Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-timed  tear; 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal  post ; 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  base  career; 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sallying  host: 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's  ghost? 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's  fall? 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  flnsh'd  hope  is  lost? 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying  Gaul, 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  batter  d  wall?  " 

LVII. 
Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  Amazons, 
But  forra'd  for  all  the  witching  arts  of  love : 
Though  thus  in  arm*  they  emulate  her  sons, 
And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  move, 
T  is  hut  the  tender  fierceness  of  the  dove. 
Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  her  mate  : 
In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 
Remoter  females,  famed  for  sickening  prate ; 
Her  mind  is  nobler  sure,  her  charms  perchance  as  great. 

LV1II. 
The  seal  love's  dimpling  finger  hath  impressed 
Denotes  how  soft  that  chin  which  bears  his  touch :  " 
ner  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave  their  ucst, 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  such  : 
Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful !  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek. 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  his  amorous  clutch ! 
Who  round  the  north  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  languid,  wan,  and 
weak! 

LIX. 
Match  me,  ye  climes!  which  poets  love  to  laud; 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land!  where  now 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  applaud 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avow ; 
Match  me  those  houries,  whom  ye  scarce  allow 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  love  should  ride  the  wind. 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daughters — deign  to  know 
There  your  wise  prophet's  paradise  we  find, 
His  black-eyed  maids  of  heaven,  angelically  kind. 

LX. 
Oh,  thou  Parnassus!  '*  whom  f  now  survey, 
Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamers  eye, 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay, 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  native  sky, 
In  the  wild  pomp  of  mountain  majesty! 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ? 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  passing  by 
Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  his  string, 

Though  from  thy  heights  no  more  one  muse  will  wave 
her  wing. 

LXI. 
Oft  have  I  dream'd  of  thee !  whose  glorious  name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  divincst  lore: 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas!  with  shame 
That  I  in  feeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  1  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  bend  the  knee  ; 
Nor  raise  my  voire,  nor  vaiuly  dare  to  soar, 
But  t'.izc  beneath  thy  cloudy  canopy 

In  silent  joy  to  think  at  last  I  look  on  thee ! 
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LXir. 

Happier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been. 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow VI  scene, 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not? 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  thou,  the  muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave. 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot. 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  rave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious  wave. 

LXIII. 
Of  thee  hereafter. — Even  amidst  my  strain 
I  turn'd  aside  to  pay  my  homage  here; 
Forgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain  ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  freeborn  bosom  dear, 
And  liail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Mow  to  my  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant. 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle  vaunt. 

LXIV. 
But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  mount!  when  Greece  was 

young, 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir, 
Nor  e'er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
The  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nurst  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire: 
Ah!  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful  shades 
As  Greece  can  still  bestow,  though  glory  fly  her  glades. 

LXV. 
Fair  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Iler  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days ;  '4 
But  Cadix,  rising  on  the  distant  coast, 
Calls  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  vice!  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  ways! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
The  fascination  of  thy  magic  gaxe? 
A  cherub-hydra  round  us  dost  thou  gape. 
And  mould  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive  shape. 

lxvi. 

When  Paphos  fell  by  time — accursed  time! 
The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to  thee — 
The  Pleasures  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a  clime; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  *ea. 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  to  flee; 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  lh-*c  walls  of  while : 
Though  not  to  one  dome  cireumscribcth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blaxing  bright. 

LXVII. 
From  morn  till  night,  from  night  till  startled  morn 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew, 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garland  worn, 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new. 
Tread  on  each  others  kit*-*.     A  long  adieu 
lie  bids  to  sober  joy  that  herr  sojourns : 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  burns, 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by  turns. 


LXVHI. 

Hie  sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore? 
Lo !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
Hark!  heard  you  not  die  forest-monarch's  roar? 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snuffs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  horn ; 
The  throng'd  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for  more  ; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  torn. 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  even  affects  to  mourn. 

LXIX. 

The  seventh  day  this  ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London!  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer: 
Then  thy  spruce  citixen,  wash'd  artisan. 
And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air: 
Thy  coach  of  Hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse  chair, 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl. 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair ; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  burl, 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl. 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair. 

Others  along  the  safer  turnpike  fly; 

Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some  scud  to  Ware, 

And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 

Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades!  the  reason  why? |S 

T  is  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  horn, 

Grasp'd  in  the  holy  hand  of  mystery. 

In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are  sworn. 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught  and  dance  till 
morn. 

LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries — not  alike  are  thine. 

Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea ! 

Soon  as  the  matin  bell  proclaimed!  nine, 

Thy  saint  adorers  count  the  rosary  : 

Much  is  the  Vihgik  teased  to  shrive  them  free 

(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 

From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be; 

Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  fare, 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion  share. 

LXXH. 
The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd. 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  sealed  round; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  founJ: 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill'd  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye. 
Yet  ever  well  inclined  to  heal  the  wound; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd  lo  die. 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  love's  sad  archery. 

LXXin. 

Hush'd  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steed*. 
With  milk-white  crest  .gold  spur.and  light-poised  lanrr, 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturcus  deeds, 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance; 
Rich  are  their  scarfs,  their  charters  featly  prance: 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to  day. 
The  crowd's  loud  shout  and  ladies'  lovely  glance. 
Best  priie  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 
And  all  that  kings  or  chiefs  e'er  gain  their  toils  repay. 
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ji«'ar : 

.•i. id  career. 
.iililr  coursers  veer; 
unscathed  he  goes ; 
•m-  i  f  im&on  torrent  clear : 
"trjeted  with  his  throes; 
.  i.Hjc,  lance;  loud  bellowiogs  speak 

LXXVII. 
Lc  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance  avail, 
'     i'*e  wild  plunging  of  the  tortured  horse; 
T-".a^fc  stan  and  man's  avenging  arms  assail, 
Vua  are  Ins  weapons,  vainer  is  his  force. 
<J3£  rvftanf  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mangled  corse ; 
ajxakcr,  hadeons  sight !  unseara'd  appears, 
Bn  gsry  chest  unveils  life's  panting  source, 

death-struck  still  his  feeble  frame  be  rears, 
ling  all,  his  lord  unharm'd  be  bears. 


F«T<L 

K4 


Skair 

Tan 

*rajK 


LXXVI1I. 
Heeding,  breathless,  furious  to  the  last, 
the  centre  stands  the  bull  at  bay, 

and  clinging  darts,  and  lances  brast, 
disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 
the  Matadores  around  him  play, 
the  red  doak,  and  poise  the  ready  brand : 
tmmre  through  all  he  bursts  bis  thundering  way — 
i  rape !  the  mantle  quits  the  conynge  hand, 
an  tierce  eye — 't  is  past— he  sinks  upon  the  sand ! 


LXXIX. 
BVre  his  vast  n*ck  just  mingles  with  the  spine, 
""heafard  in  bis  form  the  deadly  weapon  lies. 
u>  gtoft — be  starts— disdaining  to  decline  : 
<*r»Jv  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries, 
Vs&ant  a  groan,  without  a  struggle,  dies. 
%ft  oVeocated  car  appears — on  high 
TV  cone  is  piled — sweet  light  for  vulgar  eyes— 
fW  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swift  as  shy, 
iv*  the  dark  balk  along,  scarce  seen  in  dashing  by. 


LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invites 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the  Spanish  swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  delights 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  pain. 
'What  private  feuds  the  troubled  village  stain  ! 
Though  now  one  phalanx'd  host  should  meet  the  foe, 
mi;Ii,  alas  !  in  humble  homes  remain, 
'itale  'gainst  friends  the  secret  blow, 

<Jit  cause  of  wrath,  whence  life's  warm 
"iust  flow. 

LXXXI. 

ili-d  :  his  bars,  his  bolts, 
<  ntinel,  duenna  sage  ! 
■  i  cat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
•  X-  stern  dotard  deem 'd  he  could  encage, 
l>Wd  to  darkness  with  the  vanish 'd  age. 
>.ii  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
l.ro  war  uprose  in  his  volcanic  rage), 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green. 
While  on  the  gay  dance  shone  night's  lover-lot  ing  queen  ? 

LXXXII. 
Oh  !  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved. 
Or  dream'd  be  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream  ; 
But  now  his  wayward  bosom  was  unraotcd, 
For  not  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream  ; 
And  lately  had  he  Icarn'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Love  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings : 
How  fair,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem. 
Full  from  the  fount  of  joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom  flings.'6 

LXXXIII. 
Yet  to  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind. 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Not  that  philosophy  on  such  a  mind 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes : 
But  passion  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb. 
Had  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise ; 
Pleasure's  pall'd  victim  !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Wrote  on  his  faded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting  doom. 

LXXXIV. 

Still  he  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
But  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fain  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the  song ; 
But  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  fate  1 
Nought  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Yet  once  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's  sway, 
And  as  in  beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
Pour'd  forth  this  unpremeditated  lay, 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier  day. 


TO  INEZ. 

i. 

Nay,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Alas !  1  cannot  smile  again ; 
Yet  heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Should'st  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 
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3. 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  I 
And  wilt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 

A  pang,  even  thou  must  fail  to  soothe  J 

3. 

It  is  not  love,  it  is  not  hate, 

Nor  low  ambition's  honours  lost, 
That  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 

And  fly  from  all  !  prized  the  most : 

4- 
It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 
To  me  no  pleasure  beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  for  me. 

5. 
It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

Bat  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

6. 
What  emife  from  himself  can  flee? 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  1  be, 
The  blight  of  life — the  demon  thought. 

7- 
Tet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem, 

And  taste  of  all  that  1  forsake ; 
Oh  !  may  they  still  of  transport  dream, 

And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake ! 

8. 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go, 

With  many  a  retrospection  curst; 
And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 

Whatc'er  betides,  1  've  known  the  worst. 

9- 
What  is  that  worst  ?  Nay  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — nor  venture  to  unmask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  hell  that's  there. 

LXXXV. 

Adieu,  fair  Cadiz !  yea,  a  long  adieu ! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood  ? 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true, 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
Aud  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rude, 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streets  to  dye ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud :  '7 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  nobility ; 
None  bogg'd  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  fallen  chivalry ! 

LXXXVI. 
Such  be  the  son*  of  Spain,  and,  strange  her  fate! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  kmglcss  people  for  a  nerveless  state, 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slaves  of  treachery : 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  life, 
Pride  poiots  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty; 
Bark  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  «  war  even  to  the  knife!**  *• 


LXXXVH. 
Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  know, 
(Jo,  read  wbate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife: 
Whateer  keen  vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife, 
War  monJdeth  there  each  weapon  to  his  need — 
So  may  be  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife, 
So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
So  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless  deed ! 

LXXXVIII. 

Flows  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead ' 
Look  o'er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slaio, 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prey-bird's  maw. 
Let  their  blcach'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching  stain, 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe  : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we  saw ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done, 
Fresh  legions  pour  adown  the  Pyrenees ; 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun, 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees, 
z*  alien  nations  gaze  on  Spain  ;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd  : 
Strange  retribution!  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustain'd, 
While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  murder  unrestrain'd. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed, 
Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa  •  fight, 
Not  Albuera,  lavish  of  the  dead, 
Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-atscrtcd  right. 
When  shall  her  olive  branch  be  free  from  blight  ? 
When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  die  blushing  toil  ! 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil, 
And  freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the  soil! 

XCI. 
And  thou,  my  friend!' 9 — since  nnavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the  strain — 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  even  friendship  to  complain  : 
But  thus  unlaurcl'd  to  descend  in  vain, 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast, 
And  mix  unbleeding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peacefully  to  rest? 

xcn. 

Oh,  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most ! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  forever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes, 
And  fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  ro*c. 
And  mourn'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 
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k  to  know, 
mm  nature  page, 
may  scribble  rooe. 
critic!  say  not  so: 
what  be  beheld 
doosn'd  to  go: 
of  Eld. 


CASTO  II 


i. 


nmaid  of  heaven!— but  thou,  alas ! 
mortal  song  inspire — 
!  here  thy  lemple  was, 


■*<**•{  w 

vsw  a  onfMie  of  war  and  wasting  fire,* 
*i.  »onsv,  that  hide  thy  worship  to  expire : 
ij  ivw  timn  steel,  and  dame,  and  ages  alow, 

^  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
'* m  wast  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 

of  thee  and  thine  on  polish 'd  breasts 


n. 

l=-*at  of  days!  awgstsc  Athena !  where, 
*"&m  *r*  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  soul? 
■m  tfimmrrinr; thrn*  thr  Hiram  it f  thingi  that  tt-t  • 
T.-v  a  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goaj, 
T:#»  w,  aasd  pas*  d  away — is  this  the  whole  ? 
A  *bmm  boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  boor  I 
Tu  ijiMiri  weapon  and  the  sophists  stole 
ir«  Mogbft  an  vaiii.  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower, 
'«  a  ok  the  snatt  of  years,  grey  flits  the  shade  of  power. 


Or  burst  the  vauish'd  hero's  lofty  mound; 
Far  on  thr  solitary  shore  he  sleeps : 3 
lie  fell,  and  falling  nations  mourn'd  around ; 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thousands  weeps, 
Nor  warlike-worshipper  his  vigil  keeps 
Where  demi-gods  appear'd,  as  records  tell. 
Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps: 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell ! 
Why  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd  cell ! 

VI. 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  this  was  once  ambitions  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 
And  passtbD  s  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit? 


VII. 
Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 
«  All  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known. » 
Why  should  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot  shun  ? 
Each  has  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 
With  brain-born  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 
Pursue  what  chance  or  fate  proclaimeth  best; 
Peace  waits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 
There  no  forced  banquet  claims  the  sated  guest, 
But  silence  spreads  the  conch  of  ever  welcome  rest. 

VIII. 
Tec  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
A  land  of  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
To  shame  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
I      And  sophists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore; 
How  sweet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 
To  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more ! 
Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
The  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right ! 


*w«f 


ILL 
rise !  approach  yon  here! 
molest  not  yon  defenceless  urn : 
L>-i  am  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulchre  ! 
tt%>  <tf  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  burn. 
*  ^s  gads  nasttt  yield — religions  take  their  torn : 
T  *m  Jove's — *t  is  Mahomet's — and  other  creeds 
4Jn*  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  learn 
Viwi  'om  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds; 
*«-'  .Uii of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is bnilt  on 
feeds. 

rv. 

aswadtanW  earth,  be  lifts  his  eye  to  heaven— 
h  t  VA  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Tbod  an !   U  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given, 
Hot  brusg,  thou  would**  be  agaio,  and  go, 
***u  kaow'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region,  so 
*  earth  no  more,  bnl  mingled  with  the  skies? 
^  «ikthow  dream  on  future  joy  and  woe? 
t"$wd  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies : 
•*  lime  am  saith  more  than  thousand  homilies. 


IX 

There,  thou ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 
Have  left  roe  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain — 
Twined  with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee  dead, 
When  busy  memory  flashes  on  my  brain  ? 
Well — 1  will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 
And  woo  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 
If  aught  of  young  remembrance  then  remain. 
Be  as  it  may  futurity's  behest, 
For  me 't  were  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit  blest! 

X. 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone. 
The  marble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
Here,  son  of  Saturn !  was  thy  fav  rite  throne :  4 
Mightiest  of  many  such !  Hence  let  me  trace 
The  latent  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling  place. 
It  may  not  be :  nor  even  can  fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  time  hath  labour  d  to  deface. 
Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh- 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols  by. 
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Xf. 

Bat  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yoo  fane 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger  d,  loth  to  flee 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign; 
The  last,  die  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  ? 
Blush  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could  be ! 
England !  I  joy  no  child  be  was  of  thine: 
Thy  free-born  men  should  spare  what  once  was  free ; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine, 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant  brine.5 

xn. 

Bat  most  the  modern  Pict's  ignoble  boast. 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  time  hath  spared  :€ 
Gold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast, 
Bis  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains: 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard. 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains,  7 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  despot's  chains. 

xm. 

What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears? 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom  wrung, 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land: 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears. 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand. 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tyrants  left  to  stand. 

XIV. 
Where  was  thine  ssgis,  Pallas!  that  appaU'd 
Stern  Alaric  and  havoc  on  their  way?1 
Where  Peleus'  son  1  whom  hell  in  vain  enthrall'd. 
His  shade  from  Hades  upoo  that  dread  day. 
Bursting  to  light  in  terrible  array  ! 
What!  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once  more. 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  I 
Idly  he  wander  d  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield  e  fore. 

XV. 

Gold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved ; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines  removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  lo  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they  roved, 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
And  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr'd ! 

XVI. 

But  where  is  Harold  I  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave ! 
Little  rcck'd  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  loved-one  now  in  feign'd  lament  could  rave; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  pass'd  lo  other  climes: 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  charms  may  not  enslave  j 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 


XVII. 

He  that  has  saifd  upon  the  dark  blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breese  is  fair  as  breete  may  be. 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right. 
The  glorious  main  eipanding  o'er  the  bow. 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swans  in  their  flight. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  .gaily  curl  the  wave*  before  each  dashing  prow. 

xvm. 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy ,9 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann'd  on  high : 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle  glide*. 
Or  school-boy  midshipman  that,  standing  by. 
Strains  his  shrill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  without  a  stain, 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks. 
Silent  and  fear  d  by  all— not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  fame:  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 

From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their  strength 
to  nerve. 

XX. 
Blow!  swiftly  blow,  thou  keeUcompelling  gale! 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  lessening  ray; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail, 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lary  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay. 
To  waste  ou  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breese ! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day. 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas. 

The  flapping  sail  hanl'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like  these! 

XXI. 

The  moon  is  up;  by  Heaven  a  lovely  eve! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er  dancing  waves  expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land  ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  love; 
A  circle  there  of  merry  listeners  stand. 
Or  to  some  well-known  measure  fcatly  mote, 
Thoughtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  were  free  to  rote, 

XXII. 
Through  Calpe's  straits  survey  the  stecpy  shore ; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze! 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  maid  and  dusky  Moor 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  blaxe : 
How  softly  ou  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays. 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  brown, 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  her  waning  phase ; 
But  Mauritania's  ipant-shadows  frown, 
From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  dc*cendiog  sombre  down, 
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k>Kkttaomd: 
•fill  baffled  teal, 

Ram  it  had  m  friend, 
of  years  would  with  to  bead, 
"rtea  young  love  and  joy? 
forget  to  blend, 
nut  aktle  left  hsm  to  destroy! 

who  would  doC  be  aboy  ? 


ten 

of  hope  and  pride,- 
each  backward  year.- 
hot  soinethiag  dear. 


of  a  tear; 
Che  weary  breast 
the  heavy  heart  direct. 


Tio>»aof 


o'er  flood  and  felly 
s  shady  scene, 
not  nan's  dominion  dwell, 
hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been ; 
far  trackless  mountain  all  onteen, 
wild  flack  that  never  needs  a  fold; 

ing  falls  to  lean ; 
'tb  bat  to  bold 
s  charms,  and  view  her  stores 


XXVL 
the  crowd,  the  bom,  the  shock  of  men, 
»  are,  to  fed,  and  to  possess, 
along,  the  world's  tired  deniien, 
who  bless  ns,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
tfmt  -were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
<>*  ill  that  flztterM,  follow'd,  sought,  and  sued ; 
n»  it  to  be  alone  -.  this,  this  is  solitude  f 


xxvn. 

lore  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite, 
^«£  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen, 
Visrhaag  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height, 
*nVb  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene, 
That  far  who  there  at  such  an  hour  bath  been 
Vi-  -wistful  tinger  on  that  hallow'd  spot ; 
Tbea  aowfy  tear  hrm  from  the  'witching  scene, 
S*i  forth  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
tVs  tern  lo  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot. 

xxvm. 

Pa**  wt  the  long,  unvarying  course,  the  track 
<jft  trod,  that  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
few  we  the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the  tack, 
lad  rva  well-known  caprice  of  wave  and  wind  ; 
fan  ««  the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  6nd, 
Ovp  d  m  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ; 
Tue  fouL  the  fair,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
it  breezes  rise  and  (all  and  billows  swell, 
fc  oo  *oae  jocund  morn — lo,  land !  and  all  is  well. 


XXIX. 
Bat  not  in  silence- pass  Calypso's  isles," 
The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep; 
There  for  tho  weary  still  a  haven  smiles. 
Though  the  fair  goddess  long  hath  ceased  to  •weep. 
And  o'er  her  cliffs  a  fruitless  wa  tch  to  keep- 
For  him  who  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride : 
Here,  loo,  his  boy  essay 'd  the  dreadful  leap 
Stern  Mentor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide  j 
While  thus  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen  doubly 
sighd. 

XXX. 
Her  reign  is  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
But  trust  not  this;  too  easy  youth,  beware! 
A  mortal  sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
And  thou  may  st  find  a  new  Calypso  there. 
Sweet  Florence !  could  another  ever  share 
This  wayward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
But  eheck'd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
To  cast  a  worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine. 
Nor  ask  so  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for  mine. 

XXXI. 
Thus  Harold  deem'd,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 
He  look'd,  and-met  its  beam  without  a  thought, 
Save  admiration  glancing  harmless  by : 
Love  kept  aloof,  albeit  nor  far  remote, 
Who  knew  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 
Bat  knew  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 
And  ne'er  again  the  boy  bis  bosom  sought : 
Since  now  he  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 
Well  deem'd  the  little  god  bis  ancient  sway  was  o'er. 

XXXII. 

Fair  Florence  found,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
One  who,  *t  was  said,  still  sighd  to  all  he  saw, 
Withstand,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  her  gate, 
Which  others  haifd  with  real,  or  mimic  awe. 
Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their  law ; 
All  that  gay  beauty  from  her  bondsman  claims : 
And  much  she  marvetl'd  that  a  youth  so  raw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames. 
Which,  thouglrsometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely  anger 
dames. 

xxxm. 

little  knew  she  mat  seeming  marble-heart. 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride,  - 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art, 
And  spread  its  snares  licentious  far  and  wide ; 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  turn'd  aside, 
As  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue: 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied; 
And  had  he  doated  on  those  eyes  so  blue, 
Tel  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining  crew. 

XXXIV. 
Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast, 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  is  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  possess'd? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idols  eyes; 
But  not  too  humbly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes : 
Disguise  even  tenderness,  if  thou  art  wise; 
Brisk  confidence  still  best-  with  woman  copes ; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  passion  crowns  thy 
hopes.  I 
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xxxv. 

T  it  an  old  lesson ;  time  approves  il  true, 
*  And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most; 
When  all  is  won  that  all 'desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prise  is  hardly  worth  the  cost: 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost, 
These  are  thy  fruits,  successful  passion !  these ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  crost. 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disease, 
Not  to  be  cured  when  love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 

Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song. 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread. 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  sadness,  not  by  fiction,  led — 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  ared, 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or. he  ought; 
If  that  corrupted  thing  could  ever  such  be  taught. 

XXXVII. 
Dear  nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still. 
Though  alway  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  mc  take  my  fill, 
Her  never-wean'd,  though  not  her  favour'd  child. 
Oh !  she  is  fairest  in  her  features  wild. 
Where  nothing  polish  d  dares  pollute  her  path : 
To  me  by  day  or  uight  she  ever  smiled, 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  none  other  hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her  best  in 
wrath. 

XXX  VIII. 

Land  of  Albania!  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise. 
And  he,  his  name-sake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  his  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprise: 
Land  of  Albania !  »*  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men! 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise. 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through  many  a  cypress  grove  within  each  city  a  ken. 


XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  pats'd  the  barren  spot  •■ 
Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave; 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot 
The  lover's  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho!  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire? 
Could  site  not  live  who  life  eternal  gavel 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre. 
That  only  heaven  to  which  earth's  children  may  aspire. 

XL. 

T  was  on  a  Grecian  autumn  s  gentle  eve 
Childe  Harold  hail'd  Lcucadia's  cape  afar: 
A  spot  he  loog'd  to  sec,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft  did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish  d  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; ,3 
Mark  them  uumoved,  for  he  would  not  delijhl 
(Born  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star; 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laugh'd  at  martial 
wight. 


XLI. 
But  when -he  taw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love,** 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow : 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount, 
He  watch 'd  the  billows'  melancholy  flow, 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  bis  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid  front. 

XLI1. 
Morn  dawns;  and  with  it  stent  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Soli's  rocks,  and  Pindus.'  inland  peak. 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array  d  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak. 
Arise;  and,  as  the  clonds  along  them  break, 
Disclose  the  dwelling  of  the  mountaineer: 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  dosing  year. 

XLHI. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown, 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view ; 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fete,  his  wants  were  few ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet. 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  scene  was  new ; 
This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet. 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welcomed  summer's 
heat. 

XUV. 

Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scoff' d  at  by  the  circumcised. 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  dear ; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  superstition !  howsoe'er  disguised. 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  cross. 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prised, 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss! 
Who  from  true  worship  s  gold  can  separate  thy  dross  » 

XLV. 

Ambracias  gulph  behold,  where  once  was  lost 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing ! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king  *5 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring : 
Look  where  the  second  Cesar  s  trophies  rose  *  '* 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withering: 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubliog  human  woes ! 
Goo !  was  thy  globe  ordain'd  for  such  to  win  and  lose  ? 


XL  VI. 

From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  rugged  dime, 
Even  to  the  centre  of  Illyria  s  vales, 
Childe  Harold  pass'd  o'er  many  a  mount  sublime, 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  tales ; 
Vet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dales 
Are  rarely  seen  ;  nor  can  fair  Terope  boast 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Parnassus  fail*, 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  roost, 
To  match  so  me  spots  that  lurk  within  this  lowering  roavl 
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xLvn. 

>*ak  Pinda*.  Aeawrsuia's  lek«,«7 
-«*  pnasal  city  of  the  land, 
•  ir  ii  aid  hit  further  journey  take 
Aifesesa  s  chief,'*  whose  dread  eoamnuod 
^fa^;aW  withahsoody  hand 
Htnoea,  larbaJeat  and  bold: 

le  dario^  mountain-band 
r,  aad  from  their  rocky  hold 
yield,  unless  lo  goid.'t 


XLT1IL 
i!~ from  thy  thady  brow, 
hat  tavour'd  spot  of  holy  ground ! 
^•r  we  esse,  around,  above,  below, 
**■  assfcea?  taste,  what  magic  charms  are  found ! 

itain,  all  abound, 
ionise  the  whole: 
torrents  rushing  sound 
cataract  doth  roll 
rocks,  that  shock  yet  please  the 

XUX. 

grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill, 
rt*a.  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
'— "■  a  sadsy  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
•efi  itself  he  deem'd  of  dignity, 

ri  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high  : 
the  caJoyer, »»  nor  rude  is  he, 
'  •(  bis  cheer ;  the  passer  by 
sol ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
r,  if  be  deJieht  kind  nature's  sheen  to  see. 


L. 


*r*a 


TWj 


let  him  rest, 
beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
ef  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
is  far  beneath— oh !  let  him  seize 
while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 

the  morn,  the  noon,  the  etc  away. 


LI. 

p,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 
*«r»  t  islisnir  amphitheatre, " 
'^«*r»"i  Alps  extend  from  left  to  right: 
kaoA,  a  firing  valley  seems  to  stir; 
"**sity.  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the  mountain  6r 
^**«r  above:  behold  black  Acheron!'* 
<ltt»o8Bsecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 
*»  J  this  be  bell  I  look  upon, 

Etyaaum  s  gales,  my  shade  shall  seek  for 


Ln 

**  ^*/» towers  poUate  the  lovely  view; 
1  o«ai  a  Tanina,  though  not  remote, 
vnU  by  the  screen  of  bills !  here  men  are  few, 
*>m  the  hamlet,  rare  tbc  lonely  cot, 
hi  inriag  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
^'*«la:  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock, 
V  sale  ilMBsVrd  in  his  white  capote  *4 
^$  kam  bis  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
'  i  ka  cave  awaits  the  tempest  s  short-lived  shock. 


LIU. 
Oh !  where,  Dodonal  is  thine  aged  grove. 
Prophetic  fount,  and  oracle  divine? 
What  valley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove  ? 
What  trace  remaineth  of  the  Thunderer's  shrine ' 
All,  all  forgotten — and  shall  man  repine 
That  his  frail  bonds  to  fleeting  life  are  broke? 
Cease,  fool !  the  fate  of  gods  may  well  be  thine  : 
Wouldst  thou  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak? 

When  nations,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sank  beneath 
the  stroke ! 

LIT. 
Epirus'  bounds  recede,  and  mountains  far! ; 
Tired  of  up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
Reposes  gladly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
As  ever  spring  yclad  in  grassy  dye : 
Even  on  a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie. 
Where  seme  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse, 
And  woods  along  the  banks  are  waving  high, 
Whose  shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 

Or  with  the  moon-beams  sleep  in  midnight's  solemn 
trance. 

LV. 
The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit,  '* 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ;  *° 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet, 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Ghilde  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  oeriook  the  stream ;  and  drawing  nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior-men 

Swelling  the  breexe  that  sigh'd  along  the  length'ning  glen . 

LVI. 

■ 

He  pass'd  the  sacred  harem's  silent  tower, 
And  underneath  the  wide  o  erarching  gate 
Survey 'd  the  dwelling  of  tins  chief  of  power. 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparations  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  enme  appear  to  make  resort. 

LYIL 
Richly  eaparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below : 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  the  corridor; 
And  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  door 
Some  high-cappd  Tartar  spurr'd  bis  steed  away : 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the  Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array. 

While  the  deep  war*drum  s  sound  announced  the  close 
of  day. 

LVIII. 
The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gun, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on, 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Greek; 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak, 

Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 
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MX. 

Are  mix  d  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground  ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound. 
The  Mue&rio's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
«  There  is  no  god  but  God !— to  prayer— lo !  God  U  great!. 

LX. 
Just  at  this  season  Ramatani's  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain: 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  pastr 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again: 
Now  all  was  hustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem  d  made  in  vain. 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LX1. 
Here  woman's  voice  is  never  beard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil'd,  to  move* 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove: 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares. 
Blest  cares!  all  other  feelings  far  above! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Wbo  never  quits  the  breast  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

Lxn. 

In  marble-pared  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose. 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes ; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace, 
While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  fcnerable  race. 
The  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace. 

LXI.L 
It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
111  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth  ; 
Love  conquers  age — so  Hani  hath  averr VI, 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tigers  tooth; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span. 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began. 

LXIV. 
'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 
And  gazed  around  on  Modem  luxury, 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  wraith  and  wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  grandeur  from  the  city  s  noise: 
And  m» ere  it  humbler  it  in  tooth  were  sweet; 
But  peace  abhorretli  artificial  joys. 
And  pleasure,  leagued  with  pomp,  tho  test  of  both 
destroys. 


LXV. 
Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  leek 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Wbo  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  trooMons  need  : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship  sure, 
When  gratitude  or  valour  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rnsbing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXW. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success; 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  dislsess ; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotlier  preaa: 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer  d  him  less, 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof— *7 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the  proof ! 

Lxvn. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore. 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more; 
Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

Lxvni. 

Vain  fear!  the  Soliotet  stretch'd  the  welcome  band. 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp. 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland. 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garments  damp. 
And  fill'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp. 
And  spread  their  fere  ;  though  homely,  all  they  had : 
Such  conduct  bears  philanthropy's  rare  stamp— 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 


LXIX. 
It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress. 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide. 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd, 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Acheloos'  tide. 
And  from  bis  further  bank  £tolias  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Ufraikey  forms  its  circling  cove, 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest, 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill  a  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast. 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  vest, 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene.— 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest, 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene, 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  night's  soft  presence  glean. 
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f^AtawAi 

share  the  night-fires  brightly  biased. 

Tv  feast  was  di 

■e.  the  red  wine  ending  fast,* 

Asds*  that  uni 

twares  had  there  ygaxed 

Treating  wv 

siflcrsneiti  had  stared  aghast; 

r<v  ere  aighi's  i 

iridmost,  stillest  hour  was  past 

Tirntmmd 

s  of  the  troop  began; 

Each  Psfckar  *t  Us  salve  from  bim  cast. 

kadMufiMl 

nod  m  hand,  mao  link'd  to  man. 

Is* 
v* 

bsoouuit 


at  a  little  distance  stood 
hat  act  displeased,  the  re? ©hie, 
sttirth,  however  rode  : 
no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
yet  their  not  indecent,  glee, 
lal  a  the  flames  aloof;  their  faces  gleam'd, 
?W  festam  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free. 
Tie  Job*,  wdd  locks  that  to  their  girdles  slream'd, 
'»  bb  m  concert  they  this  lay  half  sang,  half 


i. 

TtBsonci  -'  Tanabourgi !  *  thy  Tarum  afar 
"s  hose  la  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war; 
i  o«  sou  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
^auriat,  IDynao,  and  dark  9oJiote! 

3. 

•*< '  whs  k  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
-  bb  saovy  camese  and  his  shaggy  capote? 

±e  wolf  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
^descends  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from  the  rock. 


'  yjtf  the  sens-of  Ghimari,  who  never  forgive 
T>  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live? 
<  '-1  fhne  guns  to  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
;  *cji  aurk  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe? 

i  4- 

I  Wedasaa  sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 

f<r  *  tone  they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase: 
|  be  (bate  scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 

TV  sabre  is  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 

~*va  lie  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves, 
I  iad  leacb  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
i  "tad  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 

lad  nek  to  bis  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

1  6. 

i  tik  net  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 
**  sabre  shall  wio  what  the  feeble  must  bur; 
vu&l  vai  the  young  bride  with  her  long-flowing  hair, 

■  ta4  assy  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 


>  /He  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
irr  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  musk  shall  soothe  ,* 
I".  Jber  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-toned  lyre, 
'  lad  sing  na  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 


8. 
Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,3* 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer  d,  the  conquerors'  yell ; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared, 
The  wealthy  we  slanghter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 


I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  visier  : 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

re. 
Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  the  yellow-hair  d  »  Giaours a  view  bis  horse-tail 3 

With  dread; 
When  his  Delhi*  *  come  ^*h»"g  in  blood  o'er  the  banks, 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks! 

1 1. 
Selictar ! 5  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar : 
Tambourgi !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more! 


LXXHI. 

Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth!13 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter  d  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whtlome  did  await. 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurota's  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  ? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyles  brow3* 
Thou  sat'st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldat  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain T 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  ii  o'er  thy  land; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain, 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  hand. 
From  birth  till  death  enslav'd;  in  word,  in  deed  unmann'd. 

LXXV. 
In  all,  save  form  alone,  how  changed!  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  liberty! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  father's  heritage: 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  slavery's  mournful  page. 


*  OmuBn. 


l_ 


1  Yellow  m  til*  •pith*!  g'vem  to  the  RomUm. 

*  Infidel. 

*  Horto-uila  ore  the  ioaignu  of  a  t>«cba. 

*  Horaetnen,  »e«wf  riog  to  our  forlorn  hope. 

*  Sword-beerer. 
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LXXV1. 

Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  Mow  1 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought  ! 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 
Greece '.  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of  shame. 

LXXVII. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest ; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest;'5 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood  who  dared  divest 
TheM  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil, 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

LXXVIU. 
Yet  mark  their  mirth — ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  repentance  wear. 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share, 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 
And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine, 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas!  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng. 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign. 
Nor  oft  I've  seen  such  sight  nor  heard  such  song. 
As  wood  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bospborus  along. 

LXXX. 

Load  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore. 
Oft  music  changed,  hut  never  ceased  her  tone. 
And  timely  echoed  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan  :     • 
The  queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
And  when  a  transient  breese  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
T  was,  o$  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave. 
Till  sparkling  billows  teem'd  to  light  the  banks  they  lave. 

LXXXI. 
Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  min  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gently  prest,  return'd  the  pressure  still : 
Oh  love !  young  love !  bonnd  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will. 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  life's  years  of  ill ! 


LXXXII. 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  marry  masquerade. 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain. 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray  d  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disdain : 
IIow  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud, 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  ? 

LXX1DI. 
This  must  he  fed,  the  true-born  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  be  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  bis  tyrant  can  accost, 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword  : 
Ah !  Greece!  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts  endued. 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men, 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter  d  splendour  renovate. 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  time  and  fafrT 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow  37 
Proclaim  thee  nature's  varied  favourite  now : 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth  ; 

LXXXY1. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave ;  *• 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
Save  o'er  some  warriors  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  grey  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave. 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gate,  and  sigh  «  Alas!* 

lxxxvii. 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled. 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettns  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli  s  marbles  glare  ; 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair. 
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LXXXVJII. 

r  we  tread  *t  is  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
^>  earth  of  thine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould. 
Bat  o©e  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
12*1  til  the  muse's  tales  seem  truly  told, 
Ha*  die  sea»e  aches  with  gazing  to  behold 
T*r  treses  oar  earliest  dreams  have  dwelt  upon  : 
L&Jb  hill  and  dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
beta**  the  power  which  crush'd  thy  temples  gone ; 
\&  shakes  Athena's  tower,  but  spares  gray  Marathon. 

LXXXJX. 
TW asm.  the  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same; 
rarhaoajrd  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
tS^MTves  alike  its  bounds  and  boundless  fame 
TLc  baolr^neki,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
Tm  bow  d  beneath  the  braot  of  Ucllas'  sword, 
b  oa  the  mora  to  distant  glory  dear, 
«Ws  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ;  h 
*\»h  utter  d,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
7»  -asp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career, 

XC. 
Tar  dying  afede.  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
TW  &ery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Ak«ctain»  above,  earths,  ocean's  plain  below; 
b>itf»  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rear! 
>-^<U  was  the  scene — what  now  remaioeth  here? 
*  kit  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
trrording  freedom's  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
Thr  rifled  urn,  the  violated  mound, 
T v  4ml  toy  courser's  hoof,  rude  stranger!  spurns  around. 

XCJ. 
T<t  bo  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
Saail  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng; 
1  «ae,  shall  the  voyager,  with  th'  Ionian  blast, 
ELui  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Ls>ng  "hall  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
f  til  vith  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Boaa  of  the  aged!  lesson  of  the  young! 
^  fetch  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
U  railas  and  the  muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

xcu. 

Tbe  parted  bosom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  aagbt  that   s  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
B-  that  is  lonely  hither  let  him  roam, 
Ai*>i  ^ac  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Grrere  is  00  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth; 
tat  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  tearre  regret  the  region  of  his  birth, 
WUfa  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
'*  £*ziogo«r  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 

xcm. 

Lrt  %oeh  approach  this  consecrated  land, 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste : 
bit  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  (he  scenes,  already  how  defaced ! 
S*t  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
a>*erc  the  remnants  nations  once  revered  : 
So  may  our  country's  name  be  undisgraced, 
V;  may  at  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rcar'd, 
k  e>ery  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd ! 


XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlesse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days: 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 
111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise  ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve, 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love 

XCV. 
Thou  too  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one ! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affection  bouod  to  me  ; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being?  thou  bast  ceased  to  be  ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  home. 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall  see — 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come ! 
Would  he  had  ne'er  return'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to  roam ! 

XCVI. 
Oh  !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved  ! 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 
But  time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  could  st  have  of  mine,  stern  Death !  thou  hast ; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend  : 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend, 
Hath  snatch  d  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

XCV1I. 
Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  peace  disdaius  to  seek  ? 
Where  revel  calls,  and  laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer, 
To  feign  the  plesaurc  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

XCVIII. 
What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wail  on  age? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow  ? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  let  me  bow. 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy 'd : 
Roll  on,  vain  days !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  time  hath  reft  whate'er  my  soul  enjoy 'd, 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy  d. 
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Are  mix'd  conspicuous:  tome  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoops. 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are  found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to  prate; 
Hark !  from  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn  sound, 
The  Mueuin  s  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
«  There  is  no  god  but  God !— to  prayer— lo !  God  is  great!* 

LX. 
Just  at  this  season  Ramasani 's  fast 
Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  maintain: 
But  when  the  lingering  twilight  hour  was  past,. 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  the  rule  again: 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem  d  made  in  vain, 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din. 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXf. 
Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil'd,  to  movsv 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  masters  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares!  aJJ  other  feelings  for  above! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears. 
Who  never  quits  the  breast  no  meaner  passion  shares. 

LJJI. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
Ali  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes ; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throw* 
Along  that  aged  venerable  foce, 
The  deeds  thatlurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with  disgrace. 

LX1.L 
It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
III  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth  ; 
Love  conquers  age— so  Hafis  hath  averr'd. 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth— 
But  crimes  that  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  all  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tigers  tooth; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span. 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began. 

LXIV. 
'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet. 
And  garcd  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  wealth  and  wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  grandeur  from  the  city's  noise: 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet; 
But  peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys. 
And  pleasure,  leagued  with  pomp,  the  test  of  both 
destroys. 


LXV. 
Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  foek 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  ? 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship  sure, 
When  gratitude  or  valour  bids  them  bleed. 
Unshaken  rnsbing  on  where'er  their  chief  may  lead. 

LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain's  tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  splendour  and  success ; 
And  after  view  d  them,  when,  within  their  power, 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  bother  press: 
But  these  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof. 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer  d  him  less, 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof—  a7 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withstand  the  proof! 

LXVI!. 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his  bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli's  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more; 
Yet  for  awhile  the  mariners  forbore. 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk : 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting  sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  butcher-work. 

LXVUI. 
Vain  fear!  the  Snliotes  stretch'd  the  welcome  hand, 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerous  swamp. 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland, 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garment*  damp, 
And  fill'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerful  lamp. 
And  spread  their  fare ;  though  homely,  all  they  had : 
Such  conduct  bears  philanthropy's  rare  stamp- 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad, 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the  bad. 

LXDL 
It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain-land, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress, 
And  wasted  for  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand ; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide, 
In  war  well  season  d,  and  with  labours  tann'd, 
Till  be  did  greet  white  Achelous'  tide, 
And  from  his  further  bank  AUolia's  wolds  espied. 

LXX. 

Where  lone  Ufraikey  forms  its  circling  cove. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove. 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  brea*t. 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the  v»c  a. 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene.— 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest. 
Nor  did  he  pass  unmoved  the  gentle  scene. 
For  many  a  joy  could  he  from  night's  soft  presence  glc.in. 
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mm. 

<ta  the  smooth  shore  the  night-fira  brightly  biased, 
Tbe  feast  was  done,  the  red  wine  carding  fait,** 
lad  he  that  unaware*  had  there  ygased 
With  gaping  wonderment  bad  stared  aghast  ; 
Tat  ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  boor  was  past 
Tbe  native  revels  of  tbe  troop  began ; 
LacbPahhar*9  bis  sabre  from  aim  cast, 
and  hoamding  band  in  band*  man  liak'd  to  man, 


CUaV  Harald  at  a  fittle  distance  stood 
lad  «ieWa\  bat  not  displeased,  the  reveirie, 
Jar  bated  harmkas  mirth,  however  rode : 
no  vulgar  tight  to  see 
,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee, 
lad.  as  the  flames  along  their  races  gleam'd, 
Their  gestures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 
TV  long  wild  locks  that  to  their  girdles  slream'd, 

in  concert  they  this  lay  half  tang,  half 

d:* 


I  Far  a 
Tbe 


I. 

Tivsovnci !  Tambonrgi!  ■  thy  larum  afar 
•"-'•-%  hope  to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 
ii  cae  sons  of  the  mountains  arise  at  tbe  note, 
*sariot,  Illyrian,  and  dark  Sulfate! 

a. 
*t  who  is  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 
hint  snowy  earnest  and  bis  shaggy  capote! 
i  To  xtte  wolf  and  tbe  vulture  be  leaves  his  wild  flock, 
lad  descends  to  the  plain  like  tbe  stream  from  the  rock. 

i  3- 

1  %aIJ  the  sons  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 
1  Tar  fault  of  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  live? 
•  Li  those  guns  so  unerring  such  vengeance  forego  ? 
What  mark  hi  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe? 

I  4- 

sends  forth  her  invincible  race  ; 

they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase: 
scarfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  before 
is  sheathed  and  tbe  battle  is  o'er. 

5. 
Tiam  the  pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the  waves, 
lad  tracb  the  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 
*aalJ  leave  on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 
And  track  to  his  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

I  6- 

I I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  supply, 

.  3fv  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  bur: 

I  "bail  via  the  young  bride  with  her  long-flowing  hair, 

I  And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear. 


'  T  love  tbe  £sir  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth, 
I  frr  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe  ; 
I  lirt  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many-toned  lyre, 
'  bid  sing  as  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 


*  Drummer. 


s. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell,31 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquer d,  the  conquerors*  yell; 
The  roofs  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we  shared. 
The  wealthy  we  slanghter'd,  the  lovely  we  spared. 

9. 
I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear; 
He  neither  must  know  who  would  serve  the  viiier: 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  crescent  ne'er  saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

ro. 
Dark  Mucbtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  tbe  yellow-hair' d  l  Giaours2  view  his  horse-tail3 

With  dread; 
When  his  Delhi*  4  come  dashing  in  blood  o'er  tbe  banks, 
How  few  shall  escape  from  tbe  Muscovite  ranks! 

1 1. 
Selictar  !5  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar: 
Tambourgi !  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore. 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more! 


lxxhi. 

Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth ! n 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter  d  children  forth, 
And  long  accustom'd  bondage  uncreate  ? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh  !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurota's  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb  T 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow  J* 
Thou  sat  st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forebode  the  dismal  hour  which  now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain? 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  tbe  chain, 
But  every  carle  can  lord  il  o'er  thy  land; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish  band. 
From  birth  till  death  enslav'd;  in  word,  in  deed  unmann'd. 

LXXV. 
In  all,  save  form  alone,  how  changed!  and  who 
That  marks  tbe  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burn'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  liberty! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  father's  heritage: 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  denied  from  slavery's  mournful  page. 


ibeRi 


'  Yell©*  n  the  epithet  g»ei 

*  Infidel. 

*  Horto-taiU  are  the  inaifaia  of  ■  Pack*. 

*  Horaemea,  anawrriog  to  ear  forlorn  hope. 

*  Sword-bearer. 
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LXXVI. 
Hereditary  bondsmen !  know  ye  not 
Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the  Mow? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be  wrought? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye?  no! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 
But  not  for  you  will  freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the  same ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  yean  of  shame. 

LXXVIL 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  from  Othman's  race  again  may  wrest ; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest;** 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood  who  dared  divest 
The  *•  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 
If  ay  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  endless  toil. 

Lxxvm. 

Yet  mark  their  mirth — ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  from  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin, 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  danee  at  masking  ball. 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  than  thine, 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  empress  of  tbeir  reign? 
Though  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine. 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain  : 
(Alas!  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels  once,  for  free  her  throng. 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  must  feign, 
Nor  oft  I've  seen  such  sight  nor  heard  such  song. 
As  wood  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphorua  along. 

LXXX. 

Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore, 
Oft  mnsic  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone. 
And  timely  echoed  back  the  measured  oar. 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan  :     • 
The  queen  of  tides  on  high  consenting  shone. 
And  when  a  transient  breese  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
T  was,  a^  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne, 
A  brighter  glance  her  form  reflected  gave, 
Till  sparkling  billows  aeem'd  to  light  the  banks  they  lave. 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  foam. 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
Ne  thought  had  tain  or  maid  of  rest  or  home, 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thrilling  hand 
Eichanged  the  look  few  bosoms  may  withstand, 
Or  gently  prest,  return'd  the  pressure  still: 
Oh  love !  young  love !  bound  in  thy  rosy  band, 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  will. 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  life's  years  of  ill ! 


Lxxxn. 

But,  midst  the  throng  in  merry  masquerade, 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  with  secret  pain. 
Even  through  the  closest  searment  half  betray  d  ? 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  main 
Seem  to  re  echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain  ; 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  stern  disdain : 
ITow  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  loud. 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  revel  for  the  shroud  ? 

lxxxht. 

This  must  he  fed,  the  true-bora  son  of  Greece, 
If  Greece  one  true-born  patriot  still  can  boast : 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  hot  skulk  »  peace, 
The  bondsman's  peace,  who  sighs  for  all  he  lost, 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  accost. 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  sword: 
Ah !  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  who  owe  thee  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sublime  record 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  degenerate  horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon  •  hardihood. 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  again, 
When  Athens*  children  are  with  hearts  endued. 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth  to  men. 
Then  may  st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not  till  then. 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state ; 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ;  and  when 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovate, 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  time  and  fsjtc? 

LXXXV. 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou ! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow  37 
Proclaim  thee  nature's  varied  favourite  now : 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough : 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth. 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth  ; 

LXXXVI. 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave ; Jl 
Save  where  Tritonia  s  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave ; 
8ave  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave. 
Where  the  grey  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Age*,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pats, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gate,  and  sigh  «  Alts!» 

Lxxxvn. 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild ; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  fields 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields ; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  build*, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountauvair; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Hendeli's  marbles  glare ; 
Art,  glory,  freedom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fair. 


CHILDE  HABOLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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LXXXVI1I. 
we  tread  1  is  hanntrd,  holy  ground , 
V  eartb  of  diine  is  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
tut  on*  vast  realm  of  wonder  spreads  around, 
lad  all  the  mine's  talcs  seem  truly  told, 
aches  with  gazing  to  behold 

earliest  dreams  have  dwell  upon  : 
dale,  each  deepening  glen  and  wold 
rhich  crush'd  thy  temples  gone: 


ip  ihakes  Athena's  tower,  hut  spares  gray  Maratbou. 

LXXXOL 

TW  en,  the  soil,  bat  not  the  slave,  the  tame ; 
rarbaaged  in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
Prw*xves  alike-  it*  bounds  and  boundless  Cune 
TUr  haflle-cteki.  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
fir*  bowd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas'  sword, 
4*  aa  the  nora  to  distant  glory  dear, 
*~m  Marathon  became  a  magic  word ;  h 
Wiac  b  utter  d,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 
Tar  cunp,  the  host,  the  fight,  the  conqueror's  career, 

XC 
Taf  #vmg  llede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
TW  firry  CreckL,  bis  red  pursuing  spear ; 
Irani  aim  above,  earth's,  ocean's  plain  below; 
I*«ia  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rear ! 
SoLa  wa*  the  scene— what  now  remaioeth  here? 
*  c.xt  «aered  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Vrording  freedom'*  smile  and  Asia's  tear? 
Thr  nUVxi  urn.  the  violated  mound, 
Tje  au  tary  cooner  s  hoof,  rude  stranger!  spurns  around. 

T«*  10  the  remnants  of  thy  splendour  past 
>fcaJI  pilgrims,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng; 
\  «o~  *haJl  the  voyager,  with  th  Ionian  blast, 
Hoi  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
l>,a£  ^afl  thine  annals  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fame  the  youth  of  many  a  shore ; 
Botft  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Wb*  fe  cages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
Vi  Paoa»  and  the  muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

xai. 

The  parted  boaom  clings  to  wonted  home, 
If  augirt  thai  's  kindred  cheer  the  welcome  hearth ; 
ft>  that  is  lonely  hither  let  him  roam, 
And  gaae  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Crrer-e  is  oo  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth; 
fetal  h»  whom  sadness  sootheth  may  abide, 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacred  side, 
'  *  grfzmgoer  the  plains  where  Greek  and  Persian  died. 

xcm. 

L*t  such  approach  this  consecrated  land. 
And  pas*  m  peace  along  the  magic  waste: 
Ear  spare  its  relics — let  no  busy  band 
Deface  Che  scenes,  already  how  defaced ! 
5m  for  Mich  purpose  were  these  altars  placed : 
k>**re  the  remnants  nations  once  revered : 
country's  name  be  undisgraced. 


^n  may  tt  thou  prosper  where  thy  youth  was  rear'd, 
*»  fiery  honest  joy  of  love  and  life  eudear'd ! 


XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  thine  idlcsse  with  inglorious  lays, 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minstrels  in  these  later  days : 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  bays — 
111  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial  praise ; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve. 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to  love 

XCV. 
Thou  loo  art  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one! 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  affection  bound  to  me; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beside  have  done, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being?  thou  hast  ceased  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  bene  thy  wanderer  home. 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  more  shall  see — 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come! 
Would  be  bad  ne'er  return'd  to  find  fresh  cause  to  roam ! 

XCVI. 
Oh  !  ever  loving,  lovely,  and  beloved ! 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 
But  time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  could  *t  have  of  mine,  stern  Death !  thou  hast ; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend  : 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend, 
Hath  snatch  d  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 

xcvu. 

Then  must  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  peace  disdains  to  seek  ? 
Where  re* el  calls,  and  laughter,  vainly  loud, 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek, 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o'er  the  features,  which  perforce  they  cheer. 
To  feign  the  plcsaurc  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smiles  form  the  chaunel  of  a  future  tear, 
Or  raise  the  writhing  lip  with  ill-dissembled  sneer. 

XCVIII. 
What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastcner  humbly  let  me  bow, 
O'er  hearts  divided  and  o'er  hopes  destroy'd : 
Roll  on,  vain  days !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow, 
Since  time  hath  reft  whale'er  my  soul  enjoy  d. 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earlier  years  alloy  d. 
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CANTO  III. 


•  Afin  qac  rctta  application  toim  forrll  d*  p«a>«*r  a  attlrt  cboM, 
ii  o*y  a  -m  raVtM  da  rvaacda  que  celoi-la  at  Ic  teaapa.* 

'Lettr*  dm,  Ami  dm  Pruue  4  0«lf*aWif,  Jfep.  7,  177*. 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mothers,  my  fair  child! 
Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 
'When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope.— 

Awaking  with  a  start. 
The  waters  heave  around  me ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices :  I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not;  but  the  hour  's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad 
mine  eye. 

n. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Slill  must  I  on ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed. 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean  s  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath 
prevail. 

m. 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  one. 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind ; 
Again  I  wise  the  theme  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards:  in  that  tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  longthought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,' leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life,-— where  not  a  flower  appears. 

rv. 

Since  my  young  days  of  passion— joy,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string. 
Add  both  may  jar:  it  may  be,  that  in  vain 
I  would  essay  as  1  have  sung  to  sing. 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness — so  it  fling 
Fosget fulness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ungrateful  theme. 

V. 
He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life, 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife. 
Cut  to  his  heart  again  with  the  keen  knife 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance:  he  can  tell 
Why  thought  seeks  refuge  in  lone  caves,  yet  rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  soul's  haunted  cell. 


I. 


VI. 
T  is  to  create,  and  in  creating  lire 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  onr  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  even  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  I?    Nothing;  bat  not  so  art  thou. 
Soul  of  my  thought!  with  whom  I  traverse  earth, 
Invisible  but  gating,  as  1  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feelings'  dearth 

VII. 
Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly : — I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became. 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.     T  is  too  late  ! 
Yet  am  I  changed;  though  still  enough  the  same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  can  not  abate. 
And  feed  on  bitter  fruits  without  accusing  fate. 

VIII. 
Something  too  much  of  this: — but  now 't  is  past. 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal. 
Long  absent  Haiold  re-appears  at  last; 
He  of  the  breast  which  fe in  no  morr  wouhi  feel. 
Wrung  with  the  wounds,  which  kill  not  but  ne'er  heal ; 
Yet  time,  who  changes  all,  had  alter  d  him 
In  soul  and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb; 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

IX. 
His  had  been  quaff  d  too  quickly,  and  he  found 
The  dregs  were  wormwood;  but  he  fill'd  again. 
And  from  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground. 
And  deem'd  its  spring  perpetual;  but  in  vain! 
Still  round  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 
Which  galTd  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen. 
And  heavy  though  it  clank'd  not;  worn  with  paio, 
Which  pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew  keen. 
Entering  with  every  step  he  took,  through  manvf  a  tcrne. 

X. 

Secure  in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix'd 
Agaiu  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind. 
And  dcem'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix'd 
And  sheathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 
'That,  if  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk'd  behind  ; 
And  he,  as  one,  might  midst  the  many  stand 
Unheeded,  searching  through  the  crowd  W  find 
Fit  speculation!  such  as  in  strange  land 
He  found  in  wonder-works  of  God  and  nature's  hand. 

XI. 

But  who  can  view  the  ripen  d  rose,  nor  seek 
To  wear  it  1  who  can  curiously  behold 
The  smoothness  and  the  sheen  of  beauty's  cheek. 
Nor  feel  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old? 
Who  can  contemplate  fame  through  clouds  unfold 
The  star  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  climb  ? 
Harold,  once  more  within  the  vortex  roll'd 
On  with  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  time. 
Yet  with  a  nobler  aim  than  in  bis  youth's  fond  prime. 
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I  X1L 

•■t  *»<*■  he  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 
^■«  to  herd  with  nun;  with  whom  he  UeJd 
link  in  common;  untaught  to  submit 
&*  thoughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was  qucll'd 

,     M  wawm  by  bis  o«o  thoughts;  still  uncompclTd 
Br  wtmld  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
To  spirits  against  whom  his  own  rcbeU'd ; 
Proud  though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 

( 1  ^fe  within  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 

XIII. 
,    *aere  rose  th«  mountains,  there  to  him  were  friends; 
Where  roJTd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
*nrre  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime,  extends, 
Be  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
Tk*  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  roam, 
Were  onto  him  companionship;  they  spake 
1  mntnaJ  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
<Jf  ass  lands  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
I«r  natures  pages,  glass d  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake.. 

xnr. 

b&*  the  Chaldean,  be  could  watch  the  stars. 
Til  he  had  peopled  them,  with  beings  bright 
A*  then-  own  beams;  and  earth,  and  earth-horn  jars, 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Caoid  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
B>  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
la  «pork  immortal,  envying  it  the  light 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  link 
Tmi  ■tups  as  from  yon  heaven  which  woo*  us  to  iu 
brink. 

XV. 
i     Bat  in  man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
.     Rmfteat  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
J     Droop'd  as  a  wild-born  falcon  with  dipt  wing, 
I     To  -whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
■     Then  came  his  lit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
I     As  eaferJy  the  barr  d-up  bird  will  beat 

Bis  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
J     Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heal 
Of  ais  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat. 

» 

XVI. 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again, 
Wnh  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of  gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 
Bad  made  despair  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  «*-»"gfr  *t  were  wild,— as  on  the  plundard 
{  wreck 

When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
Wish  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sinking  deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 

XVII. 
Stop  *.'   far  day  trend  is  on  an  empires  dust  J! 
An  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below ! 
b  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust? 
5or  eommn  irophied  for  triumphal  show  ? 
Sane ,  bat  the  moral's  truth  tens  simpler  so, 
A*  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be;-— 
Dow  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gaio'd  by  tliee, 
IWo  irsf  and  last  of  fields!  king-making  victory? 


xvin. 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulkv 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo! 
Row  in  an  hour  the  power  which  gave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  fleeting  too ! 
In  «  pride  of  place*1  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  vain ; 
He  wears  the  shatter  d links  of  the  world's  broken  chain. 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution!  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — but  is  earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to. make  One  submit; 
Or  league  la  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty? 
What !  shall  reviving  thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enlighten  d  days? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  wolf  homage?  proffering  lowly  gate 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  ?  No ;  prove  before  ye  praise ! 

XX. 

If  not,  o'er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more! 
In  vain  fair  cheeks  were  furrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  Dowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vineyards;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  fears, 
Have  all  been  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions :  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  the  sword 
Such  as  Uarmodius a  drew  on  Athens'  tyrant  lord. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gatber'd  then.. 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  Jook'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 3 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell! 

XXII. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it!— No;  't  was  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with. the  dance!  let  joy  be  uncoufioed; 
No  sleep  till  morn  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet, 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet — 
But,  hark! — that  heavy. sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar ! 

XXIII. 
Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear. 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  iu  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem  d  it  near. 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch  d  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell : 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 
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XLVTII. 
Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  walls, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  bis  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws  »•  conquerors  should  hate  ? 
But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  roil 
as  brave. 

XLIX. 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  ! 
And  love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields, 
Willi  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ;  . 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied, 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  discolour'd  Rhine  beneath  its  rain  run. 

L. 
But  thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever. 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me 
Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 
A  thousand  battles  have  assaif  d  thy  banks. 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away. 
And  slaughter  heap'd  on  high  his  weltering  ranks 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray; 
But  o'er  the  blackeo'd  memory's  blighting  dream 
Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they  seem. 

LIT 
Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Tet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  esile  dear: 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
Bat  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient  trace. 

LIB. 
Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  rain  that  we  would  coldly  gase 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings:  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  tru«t 
In  one  fond  breast,  to  which  )ti«  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 


LIV. 
And  he  had  learn'd  to  love,— I  know  not  why. 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood,— 
The  helpless  looks  of  bjooroing  infancy. 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued, 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know; 
But  thus  it  was;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 
la  him  this  glow  d  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 
And  there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unwed, 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings  pour : 

i. 
The  castled  crag  of  Dracnenfcls  " 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whoso  breast  of  waters  bcoadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom  d  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew 'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
*  With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me! 

9. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise  ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
Bui  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine,— 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 
I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither' d  be. 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear. 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 
When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  know'st  them  gather  d  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

4 
The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 
The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground. 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round ; 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here  ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  %pot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  ryes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  lianks  of  Rhine'. 
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XXXVI. 
TV-re  sank,  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
*"L«*se  spirit  antithetically  mist 

♦  **»  noomt  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 

•  w  5ak>  objects  with  like  firmness  fixt, 
Ertrf-mr  in  all  things!  hadst  thou  been  "betwixt, 
Tzj  throee  bad  still  been  thine,  or  never  been; 
F»w  dinog  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 


•  ,<t» 


'jt* 


10  rr^assume  the  imperial  mien, 
again  the  world,  the  thonderer  of  the 


xxxvn. 

r^aganw  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thon ! 
V  treeahJes  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
*"**■  ne'er  more  bruited  in  mens  minds  than  now 
flat  tboo  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  fame, 
»*d  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 


Tsr  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
\  *=■  d  onto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
?*  tfse  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
**\n  deeaa'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst  assert. 

XXXVIII. 
♦'*•  more  or  leas  than  man — in  high  or  low, 
killing  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
*«w  making  monarch*'  necks  thy  footstool,  now 
*nrr  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield; 
Is  nztpire  thou  couldst  crush,  command,  rebuild, 
6w  gtnrta  not  t)iy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
Swrver  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd, 
I/w>k  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of  war, 
^karn  that  tempted  fate  will  leave  the  loftiest  star* 

XXXIX. 
Yet  «e9  thy  son!  hath  brook'd  the  tnrning  tide 
Vrth  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
,*Taeh,  be  if  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
I*  gal  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  far  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  wafrb  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thon  hast  smiled 
Willi  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye; — 
When  fortune  fled  her  spoil'd  and  favonrite  child, 
Bf  oood  snmow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

I 

XL. 

Sagrr  than  in  thy  fortunes ;  for  in  them 
isohtaoe  steeTd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
Thji  just  habitual  scorn  which  conld  contemn 
S<-o  and  their  thoughts;  't  was  wise  to  feel,  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spawn  the  instruments  thon  wert  to  use 
1     Till  ihcy  were  tttrn'd  unto  thine  overthrow: 

1  i*  bat  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose; 
So  bath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

XLI. 
If.  Tike  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
Thon  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  rail  alone. 
Soeh  scorn  of  man  had  help'd  to  brave  the  shock  ; 
Bat  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved  thy 

throne. 
Thrir  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
Tales*  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
1  A*  Mem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
F<-<  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den.  9 


XLII. 
Bui  qniet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 
And  there  h,ath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 
And,  bnt  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLITI. 

This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 
By  their  contagion  ;  conquerors  nod  kings. 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things. 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool  ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable!  what  stings 
Are  theirs!  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule : 

XLIV. 
Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  so  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 
That'should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Mound  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led. 

XLVf. 
Away  with  these!  true  wisdom's  world  will  be 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  ihine, 
Maternal  nature !  for  who  teems  like  thee, 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties;  streams  and  dells, 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountain,  vine, 
And  chieflcss  castles  breathing  stern  farewells 
From  gray  but  leafy  walk,  where  ruin  greenly  dwells. 

XLVH. 
And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd, 
All  tcnantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud, 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass'd  below, 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now, 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow. 
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XLVHI. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  trails, 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  passions;  in  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  lotTger  date. 
What  want  these  outlaws lo  conquerors  should  hate  ? 
But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them  great  ? 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  were  full 
as  brave. 

XLIX. 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields, 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died  ! 
And  love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shields. 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  pride. 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glide ;  . 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  on 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  won, 
Saw  the  discolour  d  Rhine  beneath  its  ruin  run. 

L. 
But  thou,  exalting  and  abounding  river ! 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endure  for  ever, 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  creation  so, 
Nor  its  fair  promise  from  the  surface  mow 
With  the  sharp  scythe  of  conflict, — then  to  see 
Thy  valley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 
Earth  paved  like  heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to  me 

Even  now  what  wants  thy  stream  ? — that  it  should 
Lethe  be. 

LI. 
A  thousand  battles  have  assaifd  thy  banks, 
But  these  and  half  their  fame  have  pass'd  away. 
And  slaughter  hcap'd  on  high  his  weltering  ranks 
Their  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they? 
Thy  tide  wash'd  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
And  all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
Glass'd  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray; 
But  o'er  the  blacken'd  memory's  blighting  dream 

Thy  waves  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they  teem 

LIT. 
Thus  Harold  inly  said,  and  pass'd  along, 
Yet  not  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
Awoke  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
In  glens  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear : 
Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
And  tranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
Of  feelings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
Joy  was  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
But  o'er  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  transient  trace. 

LIU. 
Nor  was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
Of  passion  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  would  coldly  gate 
On  such  as  smile  upon  us;  the  heart  must 
Leap  kindly  back  lo  kindness,  though  disgust 
Hath  wean'd  it  from  all  worldlings:  thus  he  felt, 
For  there  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet  trust 
lo  one  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
And  in  its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 


UV. 

And  he  had  learn'd  lo  love, — 1  know  not  why, 
For  this  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood, — 
The  helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy, 
Even  in  its  earliest  nurture ;  what  subdued. 
To  change  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  roan,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
But  thus  it  was;  and  though  in  solitude 
Small  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 
la  him  this  glow'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to  glow. 

LV. 
And  there  was  one  toft  breast,  as  hath  been  said. 
Which  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
Than  the  church  links  withal ;  and,  though  unwed, 
That  love  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
Had  stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
Still  undivided,  and  cemented  more 
By  peril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 
But  this  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  shore 
Well  to  that  heart  might  bis  these  absent  greetings  pour : 

i. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels  » » 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom  d  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine, 
And  scatter'd  cities  crowning  these, 
Whose  far  while  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strew'd  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me ! 

a. 
And  peasant  girls,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray. 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 
Look  o'er  this  vale  of  viotage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, — 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 
I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 
Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be, 
But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  have  cherish'd  them  as  dear. 
Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye. 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here, 
When  tbou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh. 
And  knows!  them  gather d  by  the  Rhine, 
And  offer'd  from  my  heart  to  thine ! 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 

And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round ; 

The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 

Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 

Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 

Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine! 
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LV1. 

ft*  CoMmii,  on  a  ri«e  of  gentle  ground, 
Tftrrc  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid. 
Or  •  war,  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound ; 
2csMih  it*  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid, 
'a, — bstt  Let  not  that  forbid 

i!  o'er  whose  early  tomb 


i' 


av  hie;  tears,  gushd  from  the  rough  soldier's  lid, 
and  jet  envying  such  a  doom, 
far  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to  resume. 


LVIL 
glorious  was  his  young  career,— 
two  boats,  his  friends  and  foes ; 
the  stranger  lingering  here 
gallant  spirit  s  bright  repose ; 
Freedom's  champion,  one  of  those, 
■amber,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
as  wield  her  weapons;  he  had  kept 

of  bis  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept. '  * 


msidf 
r-i  far 

Fvfeew 


Lvm. 

!~*  Ehreahreitstein,13  *****  her  shatter  d  will, 
E.ck  with  the  miner's  blast,  upon  her  height 
?.•:  thews  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and  ball 
!>i«wAding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light ; 
1  wrr  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
»*  litfaVd  foes  was  wateh'd  along  the  plain: 
La  trace  destroy 'd  what  war  could  never  blight, 
isvl  u*  i  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer's  rain — 
■>  «bkh  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour  d  in  vain. 

Ltt. 

.idwu  to  thee,  lair  Rhine !   How  long  delighted 
TV  fcrancjer  fain  would  linger  on  bis  way  ! 
Ttsor  t*  a  scene  alike  where  souls  united 
<»  loarty  contemplation  thus  might  stray; 
Aai  routd  the  ceaseless  vukures  cease  to  prey 
fas  ^-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wdd  bat  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere, 
!•  i*  fhc  mcUow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year. 

LX. 

.Mara  ta  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu ! 
Tfe»n»  can  be  no  farewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 
The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue; 
la*i  if  resoctandy  the  eyes  resign 
Timr  cherish d  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine! 
T  u  «ith  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
Hw  mighty  spots  may  rise — more  glaring  shine, 
hat  none  unite  in  one  attaching  mate 
Tie  Lnluant,  fair,  and  soft, — the  glories  of  old  days, 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
iff  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
Thr  rotiing  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom, 
IV  foreu  s  growth,  and  Gothic  walls  between, 
Thr  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
is  mockery  of  man's  art;  and  these  withal 
1  r^ce  of  faces  happy  as  the-scene, 
Mho*?  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all, 
\i  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  empires  near 
them  fall. 


LXII. 

But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps. 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  foils 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man 
below. 

LXIII. 
But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dare  to  scan. 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pass'd  in  vain, — 
Morat!  the  proud,  the  patriot  held!  where  man 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain. 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'd  on  that  plain ; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeath'd  his  lombless  host, 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remain. 
Themselves  their  monument ;  —the  Stygian  coast 

Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shriek'd  each  wandering 
ghost.' 4 

lxiv. 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannes  carnage  vies, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  shall  stand; 
They  were  true  glory's  stainless  victories, 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  hand 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band, 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  princely  cause 
Of  vice-entail'd  corruption  ;  they  no  land 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  laws 
Making  kings'  rights  divine,  by  some  Draconic'clause. 

.    LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rears 

A  gray  and  grief-worn  aspect  of  old  days ; 

T  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of  years. 

And  looks  as  with  the  wild  bewilder'd  gaxe 

Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze, 

Tet  still  with  consciousness;  and  there  it  stands. 

Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays, 

When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  hands, 

Levell'd  '*  Aventicum,  hath  strew'd  her  subject  lands. 

LXVI. 
And  there— oh !  sweet  and  sacred  be  the  name ! — 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — gave 
Her  youth  to  Heaven ;  her  heart,  beneath  a  claim 
Nearest  to  Heaven's,  broke  o'er  a  father's  grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hers  would  crave 
The  life  she  lived  in;  but  the  judge  was  just. 
And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  not  save. 
Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  without  a  bust, 
And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  one  heart,  one 
dust. ,6 

lxvii. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away. 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the  earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay, 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  their  death  and  birth ; 
The  high,  the  mountain-majesty  of  worth 
Should  be,  and  shall,  survivor  of  its  woe, 
And  from  its  immortality  look  forth 
In  the  sun's  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  snow, '7 
Imperishably  pure  beyond  all  things  below. 
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xcn. 

The  sky  is  changed !  —and  such  a  change !  Oh  night, a » 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondYous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  liveihunder !  Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 

XCIIT. 
And  this  is  in  the  night: — most  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  Scree  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 
And  now  again 't  is  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

XCIV. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  th  efr  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,and  then  departed.— 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

XCV. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way. 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand  : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  band  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaftshould  blast  whatever  therein  lurk'd. 

XCVI. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye! 
With  night,  and-eloads,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests!  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  banian  breast? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest? 

xevn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could 4  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  Urns  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  hate  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe— into  one  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  it*is,  I  live  and  die  unheard. 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 


xevni. 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence  :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman  !  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

XCIX. 
Clarens !  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  love;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought " 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  love,  who  sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  wo©*,  then 
mocks. 

C. 

Clarens!  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,— 
Undying  love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,— so  shown 
Not  ou  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  oVr  die  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hath  blown. 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  lender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate  hour. 

CI. 
All  things  are  here  of  him ;  from  the  black  pine*. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vines 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore, 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  a*  joy,  stands  where  it  stood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  bis,  a  populous  solitude. 

CIL 
A  populous  solitude  of  b*es  and  birds. 
And  fairy  form'd  and  many-colour  d  things, 
Wbo  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than  words. 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life:  the  gosh  of  spring*. 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bnd  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  bare  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  h*re  would  learn  that  lore, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 
For  this  is  loves  recess,  where  vain  mens  woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  far  from  those. 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  blesamg,  which  may  vie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  io  its  eternity! 
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long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 
by  trim  setf-banish'd ;  for  his  mind 
suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chow 
i  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 

raged  with  fury  strange  and  blind, 
phrentied, — wherefore,  who  may  know  ? 
might  be  which  skill  could  never  find; 
phrenjaed  by  disease  or  woe, 
pitch  of  all,  which  wears  a  reasoning  show. 


LXXXI. 

he  was  insuared,  and  from  him  came, 
Emm  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore, 
ties  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
ceased  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more : 
be  net  this  for  France?  which  lay  before 
d  to  die  inborn  tyranny  of  years? 

d  trembling,  to  the  yoke  she  bore, 
fey  the  voice  of  htm  and  bis  compeers, 
up  t*  too  orach  wrath  which  follows  o'ergrown 


LXXXII. 
TWy  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument! 
Se  wreck  of  oM  opinions— things  which  grew 
hnathed  from  the  birth  of  time :  the  veil  they  rent, 
lad  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view, 
bat  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew, 
Lattng  hot  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Cpon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Efcmgeoua  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re-fill'd, 
is  arris afore,  because  ambition  was  self-will'd. 


LXXXin. 
sat  mis  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured ! 
Insfcind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it  felt. 
Tsey  might  hare  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
hj  mesr  new  vigour,  sternly  have  they  dealt 
Go  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
H  ab  her  once  natural  charities.    But  they, 
Who  in  i nwwu stop's  darkness  caved  had  dwelt, 
tbey  sat  not  eagles,  noorish'd  with  the  day ; 
1  Ybef  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their  prey? 

LXXXIV. 

1   What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar? 
The  beans  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 

,    T^st  which  disfigures  it;  and  they  who  war 
Vim  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquish'd,  bear 
Silence,  hut  not  sobmission :  in  his  lair 
Fit  d  passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Wfasrfa  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair : 
It  ease,  it  eometh,  and  will  come, — the  power 

To  punish  or  feagii*     in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 


LXXXV. 
Gear,  pfackl  Leman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earths  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  enact  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Tarn  ocean's  roar,  hot  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
Toac  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  been  so  moved. 


lxxxvi. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep;  and,  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  sbore> 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol  more; 

LXXXVII. 
He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill  ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

LXXXVIII. 
Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 't  is  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  suite, 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you ;  for  ye  ane 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 

That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves 
a  star. 

LXXXIX. 
AH  heaven  and  earth  are  still— though  not  in  sleep, 
But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most ; 
And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too  deep : — 
All  heaven  and  earth  are  still:  from  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain-coast, 
All  is  concenter' d  in  a  life  intense, 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 

Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XG. 

Then  stirs  the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 

In  solitude,  where  we  are  least  alone; 

A  truth,  which  through  our  being  then  doth  melt, 

And  purifies  from  self:  it  is  a  tone, 

The  soul  and  source  of  music,  which  makes  known 

Eternal  harmony,  and  sheds  a  charm, 
.  .like  to  the  fabled  Cytherea's  zone, 

Binding  all  things  with  beauty ;— 'twould  disarm 
The  spectre  Death,  had  he  substantial  power  to  harm. 

XCI. 
Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 
Of  earth-o'ergaiing  mountains,'0  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.    Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer! 
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xcn. 

The  sky  is  changed  !  —and  such  a  change !  Oh  night,  *• 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wond'rous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  tight 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !  Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak, the  rattling  crags  among 
Leap*  the  livertlmnder!  Not  from -one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud. 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

xcm. 

And  this  is  in  the  night: — most  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A  sharer  iu  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 
And  now  again  't  is  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

XCIV. 
Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Height*  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted ; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted. 
Love  was  fhe  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,and  then  departed: — 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,— war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

XCV. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'cn  his  stand  : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand, 
Flashing  and  east  around :  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings, — as  if  be  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaftshould  blast  whatever  therein  lurk'd. 

XCVI. 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye! 
With  night,  and~clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  sool 
To  make  these* felt  and  reeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless, — if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests!  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast  ? 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest? 

xevn. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
Thai  which  is  most  within  me,— could 4  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  thsww 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak. 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightniog,  I  would  speak ; 
But  as  tt-is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing: it  at  a  sword. 


XCVIII. 
The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scoru, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day :  we  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence  :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fair  Leman  !  may  find  room 
And  food  for  meditation,  nor  pass  by 
Much  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  ponder'd  fittingly. 

XCIX. 
Clarens!  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep  love ! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  of  passionate  thought ; 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  love;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  caught. 
And  sun-set  into  rose-hues  sees  them  wrought " 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  love,  who  sought 
Iu  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos,  then 
mocks. 

C. 

Clarens!  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,— 
Undying  love  s,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains j  where  the  god 
Is  a  pervading  life  and  light,— so  shown 
Not  ou  those  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
His  rye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  bath  blown, 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate  hour. 

CL 
All  tilings  are  here  of  Mm;  from  the  blark  pinr*. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  die  vines 
Which  slope  bis  green  path  downward  to  the  shore. 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
Hie  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunk*  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it  ttood, 
Offering  to  him,  and  his,  a  populous  solitude. 

Cll. 
A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy  form'd  and  many-colour  d  things. 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than  words . 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  life :  the  gosh  of  spring*, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  bring* 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beanty,  here  extend, 
Mingling,  and  made  by  love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 


an. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  hire  would  learn  that  lore, 
Aod  make  his  heart  a  spirit;  he  who  knows 
That  lender  mystery,  will  love  the  more. 
For  this  is  loves  recess,  where  vain  mens  woes. 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  him  for  from  those , 
For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die ; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  grows 
Into  a  boundless  messing,  which  may  lie 
With  the  immortal  lights,  in  iu  eternity! 
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av. 

for  fiction  chose  llonsscan  this  spot, 
affections ;  but  be  found 
which  passion  must  allot 
purified  being*;  'twas  the  ground 
early  love  his  Psyche's  tone  unbound, 
lad  hanow'd  it  with  loveliness:  't  is  lone, 
lad  wonderful  and  deep,  and  hath  a  *ound, 
ltd  sense,  and  sight  of  sweetness.  ;.here  the  Rhone 
himsejf  a  coach,  the  Alps  have  rear  d  a 


CV. 
Feraey  I  ye  have  been  the  abodes  ** 

to  yon  bequeath 'd  a  name ; 
ught  and  found,  by  daogerons  roads, 
of  fame: 
minds,  and  their  sleep  aim 
on  daring  doubts  to  pile 

wd  thunder  and  theflame 
til'd,  if  Heaven  the  while 
's  research  could  deign  do  more  than 


<4 


CVI. 

Theonei 

aaa  fire  and  fickleness,  a  child. 

Bausnajl 

able  m  wishes,  but  in  mind 

lwu»1 

rarisHsa, — gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild,— 

,  bard,  philosopher  combined ; 

6>  multiplied  himself  among  mankind, 

fee  Prof* 

sua  of  their  talents:  but  his  own 

Inaihad 

most  in  ridicule,— which,  as  the  wind. 

Bewwbt 

rre  it  listed,  laying  all  things  prone,— 

**  ■»  o'er 

thaw  a  fool,  and  now  to  shake  a  throne 

The 


CYH. 
and  slow,  exhausting  thought, 
with  each  studious  year, 

( dwelt,  with  learning  wrought, 

lad  shaped  has  weapon  with  an  edge  severe, 
Hap iiiMg  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sneer; 
The  lord  of  irony  .—that  master-spell, 

.  foes  to  wrath,  which  grew  from  fear, 
I'd  him  to  the  zealot's  ready  hell. 
Which,  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloquently  well. 


If 

kn 

The 


toilam 


And 
Twill  be 


CVfJi. 
be  with  their  ashes,— lor  by  them, 
the  penalty  is  paid; 
to  judge,— far  less  condemn; 

coma  when  such  things  shall  be  made 
all,— or  hope  and  dread  allay 'd 
bo  one  pillow^— in  the  dust, 
thus  much  we  are  sure,  must  lie  decay'd; 
it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is  just, 

CIX. 
►  emit  man's  works,  again  to  read 
s  spread  around  me,  and  suspend 
which  from  my  reveries  1  feed, 
prolonging  without  end. 

ne  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
pierce  them,  and  survey  whate'er 
May  he  permitted,  as  my  steps.!  bend 
To  their  most  great  and  growing  region,  where 
T*  «arth  to  her  embrace  compels  the  powers  of  air. 


CX. 
Italia!  too,  Italia!  looking  on  thee. 
Full  flashes  on  the  soul  die  light  of  ages, 
Since  the  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
To  the  last  halo  of  the  chiefs  and  sages, 
Who  glorify  thy  consecrated  pages; 
Thou  wert  the  throne  and  grave  of  empires^  still. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge,  quaffing  there  her  fill, 
Flows  from  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial  hill. 

CXI. 
Thus  for  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices : — to  feci 
We  are  not  what  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal; 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeling,  purpose,  grief  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought; 
Is  a  stem  task  of  soul; — No  matter, — it  is  taught. 

cxn. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song,  . 
It  may  be  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile, — 
The  colouring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  along. 
Which  I  would  seize,  in  passing,  to  beguile 
My  breast,  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while. 
Fame  is  the  thirst  of  youth, — but  I  am  not. 
So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile. 
As  loss  ar  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
I  stood  and  stand  alone, — remember  d  or  forgot. 

GXIII. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me; 
I  have  not  flatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coio'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship, of  an  echo;  in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,-  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 
Of  thoughts  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and  still 
could. 

Had  I  not  filed  **  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CXIV. 
I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me, — 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes;  I  do  believe. 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things, — hopes  which  will  not 

deceive. 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  foiling:  1  would  also  deem 
O'er  others  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve;35 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dream. 

cxv. 

My  daughter!  with  thy  name  this  song  begun — 
My  daughter!  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall  end — 
1  see  thee  not, — 1  hear  thee  not, — but  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  for  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold, 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend. 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,— when  mine  is  cold, — 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  father's  mould. 
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CXVI. 
To  aid  thy  mind's  development, — to  watch 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys, — to  sit  and  sea 
Almost  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects, — wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee, 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kiss, — 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for  me; 
Yet  this  was  in  my  nature :— -as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to  this. 

CXVII. 
Yet,  though  dull  hate  as  duty  should  be  taught, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  my  name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still  fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  us, — 'twere  the  same, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  to  drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim, 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain,— 
Still  thou  would'st  love  me,  still  that  more  than  life  retain . 

cxvni. 

The  child  of  love,— though  bora  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sire 
These  were  the  elements, — and  thine  no  less, 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,— but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  far  higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers!  O'er  the  sea. 
And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire. 
Fain  would  I  waft  such  blessing  upon  thee. 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thou  might'st  have  been  to  me ! 


CANTO  IV. 


Tiaio  ke  Tokim,  Lombard  u,  RoasfM, 
Qwl  aoai«  cb*  divide,  •  qvrl  cb*  trrra 
■talis,  •  an  mn  «  V  due,  etc  U  bag**. 

TO 


W. 


JOHN  HOBHOUSE,  ESQ.  A.M.  F.R.S. 


etc.  etc.  etc. 


My  DEAt  Hoanousa, 

Arria  an  interval  of  eight  years  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  first  and  last  cantos  of  Childe  Harold^  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
public.  In  parting  with  so  old  a  friend  it  is  not  extra- 
ordinary  that  I  should  recur  to  one  still  older  and 
better, — to  one  who  has  beheld  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  other,  and  to  whom  I  am  far  more  indebted  for 
the  social  advantages  of  an  enlightened  friendship, 
than — though  not  ungrateful— 1  can,  or  could  be,  to 
Childe  Harold,  for  any  public  favour  reflected  through 
die  poem  on  the  poet, — to  one,  whom  I  have  known 
long,  and  accompanied  far,  whom  I  have  found  wake- 
ful over  my  sickness  and  kind  in  my  sorrow,  glad  in 
my  prosperity  and  firm  iu  my  adversity,  true  io  coun- 
sel and  trusty  in  peril — to  a  friend  often  tried  and 
never  found  wanting;— to  yourself. 
In  so  doing,  1  recur  from  fiction  to  truth,  and  in  de- 


dicating to  you  in  its  complete,  or  at  least  concluded 
state,  a  poetical  work  which  is  the  longest,  the  most 
thoughtful  and  comprehensive  of  my  compositions,  I  I 
wish  to  do  honour  to  myself  by  the  record  of  many  ] 
years'  intimacy  with  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of 
steadiness,  and  of  honour.  It  is  not  for  minds  like  ours 
to  give  or  to  receive  flattery ;  yet  the  praises  of  sin- 
cerity have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship, and  it  is  not  for  you,  nor  even  for  others,  but  to  | 
relieve  a  heart  which  has  not  elsewhere,  or  lately,  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  the  encounter  of  good- will  a* 
to  withstand  the  shock  firmly,  that  I  thus  attempt  to 
commemorate  your  good  qualities,  or  rather  the  ad- 
vantages which  I  have  derived  from  their  exertion. 
Even  the  recurrence  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  most  unfortunate  day  of  my  past 
existence,  bnt  which  cannot  poison  my  future,  while  I 
retain  the  resource  of  your  friendship,  and  of  my  own 
faculties,  will  henceforth  have  a  more  agreeable  recol- 
lection for  both,  inasmuch  as  it  will  remind  us  of  this 
my  attempt  to  thank  you  for  an  indefatigable  rcg.ird, 
such  as  few  men  have  experienced,  and  no  one  could 
experience  without  thinking  better  of  his  species  and 
of  himself. 

It  has  been  our  fortune  to  traverse  together,  at  va- 
rious periods,  the  countries  of  chivalry,  history,  and 
fable— Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy:  and  what 
Athens  and  Constantinople  were  to  us  a  few  years  ago, 
Venice  and  Rome  have  been  more  recently.  The  poem 
also,  or  the  pilgrim,  or  both,  have  accompanied  me 
from  first  to  last;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  a  pardonable 
vanity  which  induces  me  to  reflect  with  complacency 
on  a  composition  which  in  some  degree  connects  me 
with  the  spot  where  it  was  produced,  and  the  objects 
it  would  fain  describe;  and  however  unworthy  it  may 
be  deemed  of  those  magical  and  memorable  abodes, 
however  short  it  may  mil  of  our  distant  conceptions 
and  immediate  impressions,  yet  as  a  mark  of  rrspect 
for  what  is  venerable,  and  a  feeling  for  what  is  glo- 
rious, it  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  pleasure  io  the 
production,  and  I  part  with  it  with  a  kind  of  regret, 
which  I  hardly  suspected  that  events  could  Aiave  left 
me  for  imaginary  objects. 

With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  last  canto,  there 
will  be  found  less  of  the  pilgrim  than  in  an  y  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  little  slightly,  if  at  all,  separated 
from  the  author  speaking  in  his  own  person.  The  fort  is 
that  I  had  become  weary  of  drawing  a  line  which  etrry 
one  seemed  determined  not  to  perceive:  like  the  Chinese 
in  Goldsmith's  « Citizen  of  the  World,*  whom  nobody 
would  believe  to  he  a  Chinese,  it  was  in  vain  that  I  as- 
serted, and  imagined,  that  I  had  drawn  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  author  and  the  pilgrim ;  and  the  very  anxiety  to 
preserve  this  difference,  and  disappointment  at  finding 
it  unavailing,  so  far  crushed  my  efforts  in  the  composi- 
tion, that  I  determined  to  abandon  it  altogether — and 
have  done  so.  The  opinions  which  have  been,  or  may 
be,  formed  on  that  subject,  are  now  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference; the  work  is  to  depend  on  itself,  and  not  on 
the  writer;  and  the  author,  who  has  no  rc*ourrr%  in  In- 
own  mind  beyond  the  reputation,  transient  or  perma- 
nent, which  is  to  arise  from  his  literary  efforts,  dr^ne* 
the  fate  of  authors. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  canto  it  was  my  inten- 
tion, either  in  the  text  or  in  the  notes,  to  nave  touched 
upon  the  present  stele  of  Italian  literature,  and  perhaps 
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nc  the  lest,  widun  the  limits  I  proposed, 
hardly  sufficient  for  the  labyrinth  of 
.  nt  reflection*;  and  for 
3*  «hose  of  the  notes,  excepting  a  few  of  the  shortest, 
!  im  indebted  to  yocusdf,  and  these 
*9s**dfi»  the 
^  a  ah©  a  orair    and  an  f*n  «n»«f>.i  *»*k    (o 


*rr*»|y 


of  the  teat. 

Tery  gratefol 
Banners  of  a  naboa  so 
an  attention  and  impartiality 
us, — though  perhaps  no  inatten- 
of  the  language  or  customs 
whom  we  have  recently  abode,— 
or  at  least  defer  our  judgment,  and  more 
aaminc  oar  information.  The  state  of  lite- 
nil  as  political  party,  appear*  to  run,  or  to 
so  high,  thai  for  a  stranger  to  steer  impar- 
tnes*  is  next  to  impossible.  It  may  be 
at  least  for  my  purpose,  10  quote  from 
— «Mi  pare  che  in  on 
ehe  rants  la  lingua  la  piu  nobile  ed 
lupin-  dolce,  tottetutte  le  vie  diverse  si  possooo 
e  caw  sssscbe  la  pitria  di  Alfieri  e  di  Monti  non 
-1  f*naoio  fanfiro  valore,  in  tntte  esss  dovrebbe  essere 
J  ■"■»-•  Italy  has  great  names  still— Canova,  Monti, 
•  *»  Fescolav,  Pmikmiinli,  Tiseoati,  Morelli,  Gcognara, 
->nnL  Mrirnfssiii,  Mai,  Mustosidi,  AgKetti,  and  Vacca, 
1-  tecarc  to  the  present  generation  an  honourable" 
he*.  -m  bmi  of  the  departments  of  art,  science,  and 
an  some  the  very  highest; — Europe — 
hot  one  Canova. 
t  has  hoes  somewhere  said  by  AJfieti,  that  «U 
pan  robust*  in  Italia  che  in  qualun- 
ehe  gli  stessi  atroci  dehtti  che  vi  si 
una  prove.*  Without  subscribing 
to  ibe  hstler  part  of  bis  proposition,  a  dangerous  doc- 
**■*•  «hr  trnth  of  which  may  be  disputed  on  better 
that  the  Italians  are  in  no  respect 
than  their  neighbours,  that  man  must 
i*  *u^Oy  blind,  or  tsmnraotry  heedless,  who  is  not 
she  extraordinary  capacity  of  this  people, 
a  word  he  admissible,  their  capabilities, 
of  their  acquisitions,  the  rapidity  of  their 
fire  of  their  genius,  their  sense  of 
aU  the  disadvantages  of  repeated 
the  desolation  of  battles,  and  the  despair  of 
still  smquenched  « longing  after  immor- 
rtality  of  independence.  And  when 
in  riding  round  the  waits  of  Borne,  heard 
pie  lamest  of  the  labourers'  chorus,  «  Roma ! 
Roma!  Soma  non  e  piu  come  era  prima,*  it 
*b  &fac*Jt  not  to  contrast  this  melancholy  dirge  with 
'J*  bacchanal  roar  of  the  songs  of  exaltation  still  yelled 
the  UhkUms  taverns,  over  the  carnage  of  Mont  St 
and  the  betrayal  of  Genoa,  of  Italy,  of  France, 
md  of  the  world,  by  men  whose  conduct  you  yourself 
save  exposed  in  a  work  worthy  of  the  better  days  of 
>«r  history.    For  me, 

■  Kom  a»v«ro  n*t  cords 

©>•  U  tmthm  H  we  cUsr*  uaotit.m 

What  Italy  has  gained  by  the  late  transfer  of  nations, 
i  awe  sneless  for  Englishmen  to  inquire,  till  it  be- 
'.«e*  ascertained  that  England  has  acquired  something 
than  a  permanent  army  and  a  suspended  Habeas 
it  is  enough  for  them  to  look  at  home.  For 
•fat  they  have  done  abroad,  and  especially  in  the 


•r    if 


«es. 
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South,  «  Verily  they  will  have  their  reward,*  and  at  no 
very  distant  period. 

Wishing  you,  my  dear  Robhouse,  a  safe  and  agreeable 
return  to  that  country  whose  real  welfare  can  be  dearer 
to  none  than  to  yourself,  I  dedicate  to  you  this  poem  in 
its  completed  state ;  and  repeat  once  more  how  truly  I 


Tour  obliged 

And  affectionate  friend, 

BYRON. 
ry  s,  1818. 


Fcnice,  Ja 


I. 

I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; ' 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand-: 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise, 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanters  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles ! 

n. 

She  looks  a  sea  Gybele,  fresh  from  ocean,* 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
And  such  she  was;— her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  emhanslleas  east 
Pour'd  in  her  hip  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarch*  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 

III. 

In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  00  more,3 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear  : 
Those  days  are  gone— »but  beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  nature  doth  not  die, 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

IV. 
But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway  ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rial  to;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  can  not  be  swept  or  worn  away — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !  though  all  were  o'er. 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 


The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence  :  that  which  fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void. 
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VI. 

Such  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age, 
The  first  from  hope,  the  last  from  vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page, 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  mine  eye: 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hues 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky. 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the  muse 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  diffuse. 

vn. 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such, — but  let  them  go — 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappear d  like  dreams; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  now  but  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would,  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  found ; 
Let  these  too  go — for  waking  reason  deems 
Such  over-weening  phantasies  unsound, 
Aud  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  surround. 

vin. 

r  ve  taught  me  other  tongues — and  in  strange  eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with — ay,  or  without  mankind; 
Yet  was  I  born  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free, 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it — if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.     I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language;  if  too  fond  and  far 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, — 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are,     ' 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  oblivion  bar 

X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honour  d  by  the  nations — let  it  be — 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  bead ! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  ou  me — 
«  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.»  4 
Meantime  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reap'd  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted, — they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed  : 

I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring  from  such 
a  seed. 

XI. 
The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord; 
And  annual  marriage  now  jo  more  reoew'd, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
St  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood  s 
Stand,  but  iu  mockery  of  his  wilher'd  power, 
Over  the  proud  place  where  an  emperor  sued, 
And  monarch*  gated  and  envied  in  the  hour 

When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd  dower. 


xn. 

The  Snabian  sued,  and  now  (he  Austrian  reigns — 6 
An  emperor  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountains  belt; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo !  7 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

xni. 

Before  St  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass T* 
Are  they  not  bridled? — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
Her  thirteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose ! 
Better  be  wbelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes, 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 
In  youth  she  was  all  glory,— a  new  Tyre,  i 

Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory. 
The  «  Planter  of  the  Lion,»9  which  through  fire  i 

And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Otto  mile; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Gandia !  Vouch  it,  ye 
ImmortaJ  waves  that  saw  Lepanto  s  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

XV. 

Statues  of  glass— all  shiver' d— the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  doges  are  declined  to  dust; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  thair  splendid  trust;  , 

Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger:  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals,1* 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice*  lovely  walls. 

XVI. 
When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse,11 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar:  ! 

See!  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Suits  from  its  belt — he  rends  bis  captive's  chain*,     ' 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  strains  i 

i 

XVII. 
Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all, 
Albion!  to  thee:  the  ocean  queen  should  not  , 

Abandon  ocean's  children;  in  the  fall  , 

Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall 
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XVIII. 
1  rved  ber  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
^iiba  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
£-«S  like  water-columns  from  the  sea, 
•"f  i*v  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
bJOtway.  Ratcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's  art," 
3*f  tump'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
i  taigh  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
?-i*aac*  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe, 
*-3  *hfo  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show. 

XIX. 

a  repeopie  with  the  past — and  of 
7ir  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
bJ!  attdjutkra  chasten'd  down,  enough ; 
'*  b»t«,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought : 
Lai  of  die  happiest  moments  which  were  wrought 
t,-a3  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
\-»a  lie*,  fair  Venice !  have  their  colours  caught: 
'•^w  some  feelings  time  can  not  benumb, 

-  cart  fthake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold  and  dumb. 

XX. 

'■*poa  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow li 
i**i  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks, 

***x  ia  barrenness,  where  nought  below 
*  <*!  «apporU  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
'  ^-»iag  ttorois ;  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and  mocks 

"  •  tAsfiag  tempest,  till  its  height  and  frame 
'.'virtbv  of  the  mountains  from  whose  blocks 
idnk.  grey  granite,  into  life  it  came, 
i  r"«  i  giant  tree ; — the  mind  may  grow  the  same. 

XXI. 
twrsc*  amay  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
rt'  >*  tad  Msflrerance  make  its  firm  abode 
i- ' u-  aad  desolated  bosoms:  mute 
">  raaei  labours  with  the  heaviest  load, 
'-a*  '±t  aolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 

-  *«-a  •bookl  such  example  be ;  if  they, 
T  -V  af  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
:-*jb*  amd  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 

' "  "»*?**  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

XXII. 
'-  ^fining  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroy'd, 

■a  m  tW  sofFerer ;  and  in  each  event 
'-■  •  — same,  with  hope  replenished  and  rebuoy'd, 
*^»ti  so  whence  they  came — with  like  intent, 

«.  -seave  their  web  again;  some  bow'd  and  bent, 
1 -x  ^rry  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their  time, 
~J  pnafc  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant  : 
"*a»  w*k  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime, 

""aqi  a*  their  soul*  were  fbrm'd  to  sink  or  climb  : 


xxni. 

of  grief  subdued 
a  token  like  a  scorpion  s  sting, 
hot  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
luc  <«£bt  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
■i«  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
>•-  aW  ever:  it  may  be  a  sound — 
us<  of  music, — summer's  eve — or  spring, 
'  »«r — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 
-*  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly 


XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renew'd,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind, 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — anew. 
The  mourn'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many !  yet  how  few! 

XXV. 

But  my  soul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  back  « 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fallen  slates  and  buried  greatness,  o'er  a  land 
Which  was  the  mightiest  in  its  old  command, 
And  is  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  nature's  heavenly  hand, 
Wherein  were  cast  the  heroic  aud  the  free. 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and  sea, 

XXVI. 

The  commonwealth  of  kings,  the  men  of  Rome ! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fair  Italy ! 
Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  art  yields,  and  nature  can  decree ; 
Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility  ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

XXVII. 
The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains;  heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west. 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian's  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest ! 

XXVIII. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still  '4 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roll'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhxtian  hill, 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order: — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose, 

Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it 
glows. 

XXIX. 
Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  from  afar, 
Gomes  down  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse: 
And  now  they  change;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 

The  last  still  loveliest,  till— 't  is  gone— and  all  is  gray. 
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LIV. 

la  Santa  Grace's  holy  precincts  lie»7 
Ashen  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  it 
Eren  in  itself  an  immortality. 
Though  there  were  nothing  safe  the  past,  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos :— here  repose 
Angelo's,  AJfieri  s  bones,  and  his,** 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes; 
Here  Machiavelli's  earth  rcturn'd  to  whence  it  rose.1* 

LV. 
These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 

.  Might  furnish  forth  creation :— Italy ! 
Time,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 

rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny, 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 

.  Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin: — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 

Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Ganova  is  to-day. 

LVf. 
But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love— where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguished  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life?  Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Gould  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 

Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust? 

LVH. 
Ungrateful  Florence!  Dante  sleeps  afar,*° 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore; '» 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown  3a 
Which  Petrarch's  laurrat  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown. 

His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  ruled — not  thine 
own. 

LVIIf. 
Boccaccio  to  bis  parent  earth  bequeathed  M 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue? 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?    No ;— even  his  tomb 
Uptorn,  must  bear  the  hywna  bigot's  wrong, 
Mo  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 

Nor  claim  a  pasting  sigh,  because  it  told  for  whom ! 

L1X. 
And  Santa  Groee  wants  their  mighty  dost ; 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Cesar's  pageant,  thorn  of  Brutus*  bust. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore, 
Fortress  of  falling  empire!  hononr'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile;—  Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and  weeps. 


LX. 
What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ?  *4 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  muse, 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 

LXI. 
There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes  ' 
In  Arno's  dome  of  art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  nature  rather  in  the  fields, 
Than  art  in  galleries:  though  a  work  divine 
Galls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wields 

Lxn. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  Jake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home; 
For  there 4he  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Gome  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
Where  courage  foils  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  twoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reck  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legion*  scatter  d  o'er. 

Lxni. 

Like  to  a  forest  fcll'd  by  mountain  winds; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  phreniy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away !  w 
None  felt  stern  nature  rocking  at  bis  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  by 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  windiug  sheet; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet ! 

LXIV. 
The  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity ;  they  saw 
The  ocean  round,  but  bad  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  nature's  law. 
In  them  suspended,  reck  d  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests ;  and  bellowing  herds 

Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath  no 
words. 

LXV. 
Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravaRe  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'en— 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 

Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tnrn'd  the  unwilling  waters  red. 
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XUI. 
ba&a  I  an  Italia  !  thou  who  hast » 

1    The  fatal  gift  of  heaaty,  which  became 
1  foetal  dower  of  present  woes  and  past. 
On  lby  »«ul  brow  is  sorrow  ploogh'd  by  shame, 
led  annals  paied  in  character*  of  flame. 
On  God!  that  thoa  wert  io  thy  nakedness 
Ue  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  couJdst  claim 
Tb*  rsgbt,  and  awe  the  robbers  back  who  press 

Tt  shed  tar*  Mood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy  distress  ; 

XLm 
Then  aaaebtst  thou  more  appal ;  or,  less*  desired, 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  lby  destructiTe  charms;  then,  still  untired, 
Woold  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour  d 
Down  the  deep  Alps;  nor  would  the  hostile  horde 
Of  omaary-oatioo'd  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
fee  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 

■e  Tanqaiah'd,  thoo  the  slaTe  of  friend  or  foe. 


XLIV. 

Wandrint;  in  yoath,  I  traced  the  path  of  him,1* 
The  Eoman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal  mind, 
The  friend  of  Tolly:  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  bine  waters  with  a  fanning  a ind. 
Game  Megan  before  me,  and  behind 
Ifioa  lay,  Phrams  on  the  right, 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
la  ran,  even  aa  be  bad  seen  the  desolate  sight  ; 


XLV. 
For  time  bath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwdnngt  on  their  sbatter'd  site, 
Wharh  only  make  more  mourn'd  and  more  endear M 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter 'd  light, 
And  me  crash'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Boaman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  survmog  page 

Doral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pilgrimage. 

XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
Bis  country's  rain  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perisb'd  states  he  mourn'd  in  their  decline, 
And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  was 
Of  then  destruction  is;  and  now,  alas ! 
Basse — Borne  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm, 
la  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form, a* 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are  warm. 

XLV1T. 

Yet,  Italy!  through  every  other  land 

Thy  wrongs  should  ring,  and  shall,  from  side  to  side ; 

Bother  of  arts !  as  once  of  arms;  thy  band 

Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide; 

farent  of  our  religion !  whom  the  wide 

Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven! 
'    Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide. 

Shall  yet  nJeeiu  thee,  and,  all  backward  driven, 
;  toil  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  forgiven. 


XLVIII. 

But  Arno  wins  aa  to  the  fair  white  walls. 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls, 
dirt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundaot  horn. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweeps 
Was  modern  luxury  of  commerce  born, 
And  buried  learning  rose,  redeem  d  to  a  new  mora. 

XLLX. 
There,  too,  the  goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills15 
The  air  around  with  beauty;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  nature's  self  would  fail; 
And  to  the  food  idolaters  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  monld : 

L. 
We  gaze  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 
Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 
Reels  with  its  fulness;  there — for  ever  there-— 
Cbain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  art. 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 
Away! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise, 
.  The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 

Where  pedantry  gulls  folly— we  have  eyes: 
Rlood— pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan  shep- 
herd's prize. 

LI. 
Appear'dsi  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise? 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises?  or, 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquished  lord  of  war  ? 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star. 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn, 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek!  j6  while  thy  lips  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  burn, 
Shower'd  on  bis  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as  from  an 
urn? 

LII. 
Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love, 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  mortals,  and  man's  fate 
Has  moments  like  their  brightest;  bat  the  weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us; — let  it  go ! 
We  can  recal  such  visions,  and  create. 
From  what  has  been  or  might  be,  things  which  grow 
Into  thy  statues  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

LIII. 
I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  and  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
Bow  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bend,  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undeacribable : 
I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  die  stream 
Wherein  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
That  ever  left  tbe  sky  on  the  deep  soul  to  beam. 

10 
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LIV. 
la  Santa  Croce  s  holy  precincts  lie '7 
Ashen  which  make  it  holier,  dost  which  is 
Even  in  itself  an  immortality. 
Though  there  -were  nothing  save  the  ?ast,  and  this, 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos :— here  repose 
Angelos,  Alfieri s  bones,  and  his,28 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes; 
Here  Machiavelli '•  earth  return'd  to  whence  it  rose.1* 

LV. 
These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 

.  Might  furnish  forth  creation : — Italy ! 
Time,  which  hath  wrong'd  thee  with  ten  thousand 

rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garment,  shall  deny. 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 

.   Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity, 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray  ; 

Such  as  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 
But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three — 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they, 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they  lay 
Their  bones,  distinguish'd  from  our  common  clay 
In  death  as  life?  Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  nought  to  say  ? 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  ? 

Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  ? 

LVH. 
Ungrateful  Florence !  Dante  sleeps  afar,3* 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore; '» 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown  3l 
Which  Petrarch's  laureat  brow  supremely  wore, 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 

His  life,  his  fame,  his  grave,  though  rilled — not  thine 
own. 

LVIIF. 
Boccaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed  n 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  requiem  breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue? 
That  music  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?    No ; — even  his  tomb 
Uptorn,  must  bear  the  hysna  bigot's  wrong, 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room. 

Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  whom ! 

LIX. 
And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dnst ; 
Tet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Cesar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust. 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  foiling  empire!  bonour'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps, 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead  and  weeps. 


LX.  * 
What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  ?  ** 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  muse. 
Are  gently  prest  with  for  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely  head. 

LXf. 
There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and  eyes 
In  Arno's  dome  of  art's  most  princely  shrine, 
Where  sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine; 
For  1  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  with  nature  rather  in  the  fields, 
Than  art  in  galleries:  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it  wield* 

LXII. 
Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  Jake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home; 
For  there  «the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
Where  courage  Calls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore. 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scatter  d  o'er. 

LXIU. 
Like  to  a  forest  fcll'd  by  mountain  winds; 
And  such  the  storm  of  hattle  on  this  day, 
And  such  the  phrenxy,  whose  convulsion  blind* 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unhecdedly  away!15 
None  felt  stern  nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  windiug  sheet; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations  meet ! 

LXIV. 
The  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity ;  they  saw 
The  ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
The  motions  of  their  vessel ;  nature's  law, 
In  them  suspended,  reck'd  not  of  the  awe 
Which  reigns  when  mountains  tremble,  and  the  birds 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bellowing  herd* 
Stumble  o'er  heaving  plains,  and  man's  dread  hath  uo 
words. 

LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimcnc  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  root*  are ;  but  a  brook  hath  ta'en — - 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed — 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day's  sanguine  rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling  waters  ml 
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Li  VI. 
tat ihoa,  Qitnanno*!  in  thy  sweetest  wave * 
4*4  ike  most  living  crystal  thai  waft  e'er 
Tar  aaast  of  river  nymph,  to  gate  and  lave 
H*r  luaht  where  nocking  hid  them,  thou  dot!  rear 
Tby  grassy  bonk*  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Crass* ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  water*! 
Aed  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  fflOM  clear; 
ferwy  cam  stream  was  unpromned  by  slaughters — 
A  surror  and  a  bach  for  beauty*  youngest  daughters! 

LXVI1. 
aed  en  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still, 
•  <f  until  and  defecate  proportion,  beeps, 
I  >aa  a  nuU  declivity  of  hill, 
li»  memory  of  thee;  beneath  it  sweeps 
T&t  i1  ■iirsnl'sv raininess;  oft  from  out  it  leap* 
Tie  kany  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
*1m>  dweJas  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps: 
•eJe.  rhsnrc.  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Jt«o  where  the  shallower  wave  still  telk  its  bubhliog 


LXVU1. 
H*s  net  anbAest  die  grains  of  the  place! 
if  (trough  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
*  m  so  the  brow,  't  is  his;  and  if  ye  trace 
a  more  eloquent  green, 


the  freshness  of  the  scene 

and  from  the  dry  dust 
are  a  motnent  lave  it  dean 

•  baptism, — *t  is  to  him  ye  must 
far  thn  snspf  mioo  of  disgust. 

LXfX. 
! — from  the  headlong  height 
the  wave-worn  prejcipice ; 
!  rapid  as  the  light 
foams  shaking  she  abyss; 
!  where  they  bowl  and  hiss, 
torture,  while  the  sweat 
<  if  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phwgtthiiii,  carls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
Tfcat  prd  she  anlf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

LSX. 
an  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
a  nm  t  ating  shower,  which  round, 
*  itb  it*  anempttrd  dond  of  gentle  rain, 
K  *a  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
HiJuag  it  all  one  emerald :— bow  profound 
Tar  calf!  and  bow  the  giant  dement 
I  rum  rack  to  rock  leaps  with  ddirious  bound, 
« xwiaiag  me  cfifnt,  which,  downward  worn  and  rent 
*  itb  las  here*  footstep*,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent 

LXXI. 
To  the  broad  eaaonra  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
tfcr*  bke  the  fountain  of  an  intaot  sea 
Tnrn  flrasa  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the  throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
T*  uh  many  windings,  through  lbs  vale: — look  back! 
Lo '  where  it  cornea  like  an  eternity, 
t»  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track, 

the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless  cataract,*? 


LXX1I. 
Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  morn, 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, M 
like  nope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn  : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

Lxxur. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apenaine, 
The  infant  Alps,  which— had  I  not  before 
Gazed  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the  pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits*  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  lauwine— might  be  worshipp'd 

more;3? 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Juogfrau  rear 
Her  never-trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont-Blanc  both  far  and  near. 

And  in  Chimari  board  the  thunder-bills  of  fear, 

LXX1V. 
Th'  Acroceraanian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  as 't  were  for  feme. 
For  still  they  soar  d  unutterably  high : 
I  've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan's  eye; 
Athos,  Olympus,  jEtna,  Atlas,  made 
These  bilk  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity. 
All,  save  the  lone  Soractes  height,  display d 

Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  Roman's  aid. 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break, 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing:  not  in  vain 
May  be,  who  will,  his  recollection*  rake 
And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  bills  with  Latian  echoes;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to> conquer  for  the  poet's  sake. 
The  drill'd  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word  J* 
In  my  repugnant  youth,  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVI. 

Aught  that  recals  the  daily  drug  which  turn  d 
afy  ttckeoiog  memory ;  and,  though  time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learn'd, 
Yet  such  the  fix  d  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  myearly  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXV1I. 
Then  farewell,  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so. 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine;  it  is  a  curie 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  moranst  rehearse 
Our  little  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art. 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce. 
Awakening  without  wounding  the  toueb'd  heart. 
Yet  fare  thee  well— upon  Soractes  ridge  we  part. 
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ClI. 
Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  he,  bow'd 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  lomh 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  lier  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites— early  death;  yet  shedSo 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
'     With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
J  Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

1  cm. 

t      Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all, 
I      Charms,  kindred,  children — with  die  silver  gray 
*      On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recal, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 

By  Rome But  whither  would  conjecture  stray ! 

Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife;  behold  his  love  or  pride ! 

CTV. 

I  know  not  why— but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tomb!  and  other  days  come  back  on.me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  ruin  leaves  behind ; 

CV. 
I     And  from  the  planks,  fur  shatter'd  o'er  the  rocks, 
j      Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder  d  that  was  ever  dear  : 
Bui  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer? 
There  woos  noboAie,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is  here. 

CVI. 
Then  let  the  winds  howl  on!  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site. 
Answering  each  oilier  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright, 
And  sailing  pinions.— Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  I — let  me  not  number  mine. 

CVII. 
Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown 
Matted  and  mass  d  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers, arch  cmsh'd, column  strown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight:— temples,  baths,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  learning  reap 'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls— 
Behold  the  imperial  mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  fells.*1 


CVIII. 
There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales  jSa 
T  is  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  freedom,  and  then  glory — when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 
And  history,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page,— t  is  better  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  tyranny  had  thus  amass 'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear. 

Heart,  soul,  could  seek,  tongue  ask away  with  words! 

draw  near, 

CfX. 
Admire,  exult    dupiac    laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling: — man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van, 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd ! 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who  dared  to 
build? 

CX. 
Tulhy  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou, 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Cesar's  browT 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  Che  face,  . 

Titus  or  Trajan's  ?  No — t  is  that  of  time: 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing;  and  apostolie  statues  climb 

To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime, 5J 

CXI. 
Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars:  they  had  eontain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home. 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  reign'd, 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain 'd, 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests:— he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  viruses — still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.  4* 

CXII. 
Where  is  the  rock  of  triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the  steep 
Tarpeian?  fittest  goal  of  treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitor's  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  tjpe  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep 
The  forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— burn*  with  Cicero ! 

CXUf. 
The  field  of  freedom,  taction,  feme,  and  blood : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  eooqner  fwld; 
But  long  before  had  freedom's  face  been  veild. 
And  anarchy  assumed  her  attributes; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate  s  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of 
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xc. 

Tbe  foul  of  false  dominion    and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Caesar,  following  him  of  old 
Wtffc  ttens  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Wat  modelfd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould,  47 
Wuh  passion*  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold, 
lad  an  cnunorfa!  instinct  which  redeem'd 
Tbe  fafhfes  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold; 
with  the  distaff  now  he  seem  d 
fa  Cere, — mid  now  himself  he  beaaVd. 


Ura 


conquer  d!  Bat  the  man 
bis  eagles  down  to  flee, 
I'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van, 
in  cootie,  long  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
i  baener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed; 
With  tot  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 

itill  he  aim'd — 


he  a 


I 


I 


whathedaim'd? 


xcn. 

iad  ■oulil  be  ail  or  nothing — nor  could  wait 
For  me  care  grave  to  level  him;  few  years 
■ad  fad  bin  with  the  Caesars  in  his  fate, 
Oa  whoa*  we  tread:  for  this  the  conqueror  rears 
Tbe  arch  of  triumph  !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  have  nWd, 
Aa  ■artersal  delage,  which  appears 
Without  aa  ark  for  wretched  man  s  abode, 

bat  to  renew  I— Renew  thy  rainbow,  God  I 

Xdll. 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
Oar  sense*  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail,  4» 
life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  the  deep, 
And  all  things  weigh'd in  customs  falsest  scale ; 
Opinion  an  omnipotence,— whose  veil 
Haatles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  fbcar  own  judgments  should  become  too  bright, 
iad  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  have  too 
much  light. 

XCIV. 
And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery. 
Booing  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die, 
Beeaeathnig  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  far  their  chains,  and,  rather  than  be  free, 
Weed  gtadmto*»like,  and  still  engage 
the  same  arena  where  they  see 

fall  before,  like  leaves  of  the  same  tree. 

XCV. 
.     I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds — they  rest  between 
1    Man  and  his  Maker— but  of  things  aMow'd, 

Aterr'd,  and  known, — and  daily,  hontly  seen,— 

Tbe  yoke  that  is  upon  ns  doubly  bow  d, 

And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 
,   The  edict  of  earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 

The  apes  of  him  who  bumbled  once  the  proud, 
|    And  shook  them  from  their  slumbers  on  the  throne ; 
,  fa  tluiwian,  were  this  ett  his  mighty  arm  had  done. 


XCVI. 
Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conener'd  be, 
And  freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Colombia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprung  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undented  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  nourish'd  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  anprnned  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington?  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  her  breast,  or  Europe  no  such  shore? 

xevn. 

But  France  got  drunk  with  blood  lo  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  freedoms  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Han  and  bis  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  tbe  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene, 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  life's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst— bis 
second  fall. 

xcvtn. 

Yet,  freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying. 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying, 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth, 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north; 
So  shall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XG1X. 
There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days,  49 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown;— 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid? — A  woman's  grave 

C. 
But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair? 
Worthy  a  kings— or  more — a  Roman's  bed? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes'  did  she  bear? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir? 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she?  Was  she  not 
So  honour  d — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 

C!. 
Was  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  tbe  lords  of  others?  such  have  been, 
Even  in  the  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  site  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien, 
Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Profuse  of  joy— or  'gainst  it  did  she  war, 
Inveterate  in  virtue  ?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefs? — for  such  the  affections 
are. 
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CII. 

Perchance  the  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow  d 
Whh  woes  fir  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  ({loom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death ;  yet  shed  *• 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
'      With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
J  Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  red. 

}  CHI. 

j      Perchance  she  died  in  age— surviving  all. 

Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
!      On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recal, 

It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
j      When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 

And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 

By  Rome But  whither  would  conjecture  stray  ? 

Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Romans  wife;  behold  his  love  or  pride ! 

civ. 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known, 
Thou  tomb !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  music,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind ; 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  ruin  leaves  behind ; 

CV. 
And  from  the  planks,  far  shatter'd  o'er  the  rocks, 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  founder  d  that  was  ever  dear : 
Bui  could  I  gather  from  the  wave-worn  store 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  where  should  I  steer? 
There  woos  nohoAie,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save  what  is  here, 

CVI. 
Then  let  the  winds  bowl  on!  their  harmooy 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry, 
As  1  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site, 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gray  and  bright. 
And  sailing  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs? — let  me  not  number  mine. 

CVII. 
Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers, arch  crush'd,  column  strown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  frescos  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  pcep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnight:— temples,  hatha,  or  halls  ? 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are  walls — 
Behold  the  imperial  mount !  'tis  thus  the  mighty  fells.** 


cvm. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  talcs;3" 
T  is  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  pjst, 
First  freedom,  and  then  glory — when  that  mils, 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption, — barbarism  at  last. 
And  history,  with  all  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page,— 't  is  better  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  tyranny  had  thus  amass'd 
All  treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear. 
Heart,  soul,  could  seek,  tongue  ask— away  with  words! 
draw  near, 

crx. 

Admire,  exult    despise    laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling: — man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwiit  a  smile  and  tear. 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span, 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pyramid  of  empires  pinnacled, 
Of  glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van, 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd! 

Where  are  its  golden  roofs?  where  those  who  dared  to 
build? 

CX. 
TuMy  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Ccsars  brow  ? 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titus  or  Trajan's  ?  No— t  is  that  of  time: 
Triumph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
Scoffing;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 

To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime, iJ 

CXI. 
Buried  in  air,  the  deep  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
Aod  looking  to  the  stars:  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth  rcign'd. 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd, 
But  yielded  back  bis  conquests :— he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstaio'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues— still  we  Trajan's  name  adore.  4* 


CHI. 
Where  is  the  rock  of  triumph,  die  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes?  where  the  sleep 
Tarpeian  ?  fittest  goal  of  treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  Traitors  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.     Did  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ?  Yes ;  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  factions  sleep  ■ 
The  forum,  where  the  immortal  acceols  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— burns  with  Cicero ! 

CXIH. 
The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  lame,  and  blood : 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled, 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bud 
To  tliat  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  tail  H; 
But  long  before  had  freedoms  face  been  veil'd, 
And  anarchy  assumed  her  attributes; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes. 
Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of 
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ih  a  garland 


CXTV. 

to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
thousand  tyrant*  torn  to  thee, 
centuries  of  shame  ■ 
i — hope  of  Italy — 
Romans*  While  the  tree" 

trunk  putt  forth  a  leaf, 

let  it  be— 
,  and  the  people's  chief— 
thou — with  reign,  alas !  too  brief. 


cxv.   ' 

una  of  some  heart5* 
mortal  mtinavpbce  so  fair  - 
J*  Base  ideal  breast;  wbate'er  thou  art 
Or  uert.— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
TW  aynipholgpry  of  some  fond  despair; 
Or.  it  night  be,  a  beaaty  of  the  earth, 
*ho  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Ts*  sandi  adoring;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 

a  beautiful  thought,  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

CXVI. 
The  aseaaes  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
**a  ihme  Elysian  water-drop*.;  the  face 
Of  thy  i  an  guandcd  spring,  with  years  unwrinkled, 
ftVaVru  the  meek -eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
*a«e  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
an «  works;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prisae'd  in  snarine;  bubbling  from  the  base 
'*  the  deft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
foe  re?  man o'er,aad  round,  fern,  flowers, and  ivy  creep, 

CXVH. 

Fantastically  tangled ;  the  great!  bills  * 
Are  cleaned  with  early  blossoms,  through  the  gross 
TW  onaeav-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  aammcr  birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
I     Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  io  a  fairy  mast ; 

The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
has  d  by  die  breath  of  beaver,  seems  colour'd  by  its  skies. 

exvm. 

'     Here  didst  thou  dwell,  in  this  enchanted  cover, 
fcfuu!  thy  all  heavenly  bosom  beating 
Far  the  far  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lover; 
The  purple  midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 
With  her  most  starry  canopy,  and  seating 

i    Thyself  by  those  adorer,  what  befei? 

This  save  was  surely  shaped  out  for  the  greeting 
Of  an  minium 'il  goddess,  and  the  cell  - 

'  Daantoi  by  holy  love— the  earliest  oracle! 

GXIX. 
And  data  thou  not,  shy  breast  to  his  replying,  - 
Mend  a  celestial  with  a  human  heart; 
And  love,  which  dies  as  it  was  born,  in  sighing, 
Share  with  immortal  transports?  could  thine  art 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  purity  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 
EcpeJ  the  venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart— 
The  dull  satiety  which  air  destroys— 
lai  root  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed  which  cloys? 


cxx. 

Alas!  onr  young  affections  run  to  waste, 

Or  water  hut  the  desert ;  whence  arise 

But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  baste, 

Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes, 

Flowers  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 

-  And  trees  whose  gums  are  poison ;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 

For  some  celestial  fruit  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

CXXI 
Oh  love!  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart, 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy, 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given. 

As  haunts  the  unqnench'd  soul — parch'd— wearied— 
wrung — and  riven. 

CXXII. 
Of  its  own  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 
And  fevers  into  fake  creation : — where. 
Where  are  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath  seited  ? 
In  him  alone.    Can  nature  show  so  fair? 
Where  are  the  charms  and  virtues  which  we  dare 
Conceive  in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men — 
The  unreach'd  paradise  of  our  despair,  • 
Which  o'erHofonns  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 

And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom  again  ? 

CXXIII. 
Who  loves,  raves— *t  is  youth's  frenzy — but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such,  yet  still  it  binds 
The  fatal  spell,  and  still  it  draws  us  on. 
Reaping  the  whirlwind  from  the  oft -sown  winds; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun. 
Seems  ever  near  the  prise,— wealthiest  when  most  un- 
done. 

CXXIV. 
We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away- 
Sick— sick;  unround  the  boon — unslaked  the  thirst, 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at  first— 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 't  is  the  same, 
Each  idle— and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 
And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

CXXV. 

Few — none— find  what  they  love  or  could  linve  loved. 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies— but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong : 
And  circumstance,  that  unspirituaJ  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-like  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  hope  u>  dust,— the  dast  we  all  have 
trod. 


—i 
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CXXVI. 
Our  life  is  a  fake  nature— t  is  not  io 
The  harmony  of  things,— this  hard  decree, 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sio, 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew — 
Disease,  death,  bondage— all  the  woes  we  see — 
A  nd  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not— which  throb  through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  beart-achea  ever  new. 

CXXVII. 
Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — 't  is  a  base*7 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  last  and  only  place 
Of  refuge;  this,  at  least,  shall  still  be  mine: 
Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  divine 
Is  chaiu'd  and  tortured— cabind,  cribb'd,  confined, 
And  bred  in  darkness,  lest  the  truth  should  shine 
Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 

The  beam  pours  in,  for  time  and  skill  will  couch  the 
bliud. 

CXXVIII. 
Arches  on  arches!  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  moonbeams  shine 
At 't  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation;  and  the  ixure  gloom 

Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXfX. 
Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  (dory.    There  is  given 
Tnto  the  things  of  earth,  which  lime  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Most  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 

exxx. 

Oh  time!  the  beautificr  of  the  dead, 
Adorner  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
And  only  healer  when  the  heart  bath  bled— 
Time!  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love,— sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift, 
Which  never  loses  though  it  doth  defer— 
Time,  the  avenger!  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee  a  gift : 

CXXXI. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast  made  a  shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  thy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine. 
Ruins  of  years*-  though  few,  yet  full  of  later — 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 
Hear  me  not:  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  against  the  bate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have  worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain    shall  ikey  not  mourn  ? 


CXXXIf. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Lost  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis!  *• 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long — 
Thou,  who  didst  call  the  furies  from  the  abyes, 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution— just. 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  near— in  this 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  dust ! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart? — Awake!  thou  shaft,  a 
must. 

totxxm. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 

For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 

I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  confcrr'd 

With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flow'd  unbound ; 

But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  ground  ; 

To  thee  I  do  devote  it— thou  shalt  take 

The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought  and  found. 

Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 

But  let  that  pass— I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet  awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  't  is  not  that  now 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffcr'd :  let  him  speak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind's  convulsion  leave  it  weak; 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  io  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse. 
Though  I  be  ashes ;  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse. 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  my  curse! 

CXXXV. 

That  curst  shall  be  forgiveness.— Have  T  not — 
Hear  me,  my  mother  earth !  behold  it,  Heaven! — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot? 
Have  I  not  sufferd  things  to  be  forgiven ? 
Have  I  not  had  my  braiu  sear'd,  my  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  life's  life  lied  away1 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven. 
Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
At  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  surrey. 

CXXXV1. 
From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy, 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  thiugs  could  do? 
From  the  loud  roar  of.  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye. 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  <ugh, 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloquy. 

CXXXVIf. 
But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 
Aud  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pato, 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire  ; 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  of, 
Like  the  remember'd  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soffen'd  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 
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CXXXVIII. 
The  seal as  set. — Sow  welcome,  thou  dread  power! 
Namekwt.  jet  thus  omnipotent,  which  here 
W  alk «  in  the  shadow  of  toe  midnight  hour 
With  a  deep  awe,  yet  all  distioct  from  fear ; 
Tat  bumu  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
Their  rvy  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
1     bpn»r»  from  thee  a  sense  so  deep  and  clear 
[    Tlui  we  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
'  iad  grow  onto  the  spot,  alt-seeing  but  nnseen. 


I 


'«.\AAIA. 

Aaa*  sere  the  bsra  of  eager  nations  ran, 
fc  awnmr  d  pity,  or  loud-roar'd  applause, 
is  sua  was  slaughter' d  by  bis  fellow  man. 
iad  wherefore  slaughter  d?  wherefore,  but  because 
Smch  wrr*  the  Lloody  Circus'  genial  laws, 
lad  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not  ? 
*  kit  mariers  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
<if  worms— on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 
tab  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 
I  w  before  me  the  gladiator  lie:5* 
Be  Iraos  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
lad  bis  droop  d  head  sinks  gradually  low— 
And  through  hi*  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  stow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Liar  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower;  and  now 
Tbr  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Lre  ceased  the  inhuman  shoot  which  bail'd  the  wretch 


I 


who  won. 

CXLI. 
fir  heard  it,  hot  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away; 
Be  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prise, 
Km  where  his  rode  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
TVrre'were  his  ycrnng  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  wa*  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Bnubefd  10  make  a  Roman  holiday — 6° 
AH  this  rush  d  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire, 
And  aasvenged?— Arise!  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  ! 


I 


cxLri. 

fcrt  here,  where  murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam ; 
And  here,  where  bsuzrog  nations  choked  the  ways, 
Aad  roar  d  or  murmnr'd  like  a  mountain  stream 
taking  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  million's  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd.6' 
My  *aier  sounds  much — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
fa  the  arena  void — seats  crush 'd — walls  bow'd — 
ad  gantries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely  4oud. 

CXLIJI. 
A  raw    |tt  what  ruin !  from  its  mass 
WaJfc,  pilares,  hal£*cities,  have  been  rear'd; 
Y*  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear'd. 
[     H*th  it  indeed  been  plunder 'd,  or  bot  clear'd  ? 

Alas!  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
!    When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near'd  : 
'     k  will  not  hear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
*teb  streams  too  nraeh  on  all  years,  man,  have  reft 


away. 


CXLIV. 
But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of  time, 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Carsar  s  head ;  6» 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead: 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot— t  is  on  their  dust  ye  tread. 

CXLV. 
«  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ;•* 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls-— the  world.*     From  our 

own  land  * 

Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter'd  all ; 
Rome  and  her  ruin  past  redemption's  skill, 
The  world,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves,  or  what  ye  will. 

CXL  VI. 
Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time;6* 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
liis  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious  dome! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  l   Time's  scythe  and  tyrants*  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon ! — pride  Of  Rome ! 

CXLVII. 
Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts! 
Dcspoil'd  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts — 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 

Their  eyes  on  honour'd  forms,  whose  busts  aronnd 
them  close.65 

CXLVni. 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light66 
What  do  I  gaze  on  ?  Nothing.  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  are  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain: 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain — 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  and  fair,    . 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar: — but  what  doth  she  there. 

With  her  unmanlled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and  bare! 

CXLIX. 
Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life. 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Han  knows  not,  when  from  out  its- cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves— 
Whatmay  the  frail  beyet?— I  knownot— Cain  was  Eve's. 

it 
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But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift: — it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birlh.     No ;  he  shall  not  expire 
While  ia  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  tire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river: — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !    Heavens  realm  holds 
no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 
And  sacred  nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds: — Oh,  holiest  nnrw! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

CUI. 
Turn  to  the  mole  which  Adrian  reard  on  high,*? 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travcll'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  vain  earth. 
His -shrunken  ashes  raise  this  dome :  How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a  birth ! 

CLni. 
But  lo !  the  dome— the  vast  and  wondrous  dome,6* 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell— 
Christ's  mighty  slirioe  above  his  martyr's  tomb! 
1  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle — 
!'&  columns  strew  the  wilderness ;  and  dwell 
The  hyxna  and  the  jackall  in  their  shade: 
Miave  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roof*  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  survey  d 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem  pray  d ; 

CUV. 
But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — wilh  nothing  like  to  thee— 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true, 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect?  Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty,  all  ttre  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  nndefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not; 
And  why?  it  is  not  lessen'd;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  aud  can  only  6nd 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  tby  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow. 


CI,VI. 
Thou  movest — but  increasing  with  the  advancr, 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise. 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegance ; 
Yastness  which  grows — bnt  grows  to  barmooize— 
All  musical  in  its  immensities; 
Rich  marbles — richer  painting — shrines  where  flame 
The  lamps  of  gold — and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
In  air  with  earth's  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 

Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground— and  this  the  clouds  must 
claim. 

CLVII. 
Thou  seest  not  all;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole ; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make, 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 

The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

CLVTII. 
Not  by  its  fault — but  thine:  our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'envbelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gate,  ind,  greatest  of  the  great. 
Defies  at  first  our  nature's  littleness. 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLFX. 
Then  pause,  and  be  cnlightcn'd ;  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  satiog  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  or  the  mere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  cotdd  plan ; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  ma..        ' 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  can 

CLX. 
Or,  turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
taocooo's  torture  dignifying  pain— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending :— vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench;  the  long  eovenom'd  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stitlca  gasp  on  gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot— the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  Uie  deity. 


CLXIL 
But  id  ms  dtMcate  form — a  dream  of  love. 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 

I     Loog'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
lad  ntaddm'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
IB  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
What  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 

•     A  ray  of  immortali  ty — and  stood, 

until  they  gather'd  to  a  god ! 


I 


OJUIL 


\     kai  sf  it  be  Piomttheus  stole  from  heaven 
TV  ire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
it  feist  to  vbom  the  energy  was  given 
Vhkh  this  poetic  marble  bath  array'd 
W«b  an  eternal  glory — which,  if  made 
B*  ham  in  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
lad  time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
One  ringlet  in  the  dust — nor  hath  it  caught 

A  cage  of  years,  hut  breathes  the  flame  with  which 
't  was  wrought 

GLXIY. 

*st  where  is  be,  the  pilgrim  of  my  song. 
The  being  who  npheJd  it  through  the  past? 
Mrthmks  he  comefh  late  and  tarries  long. 
Be  is  no  snore — these  breathings  are  his  last; 
Hi*  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast, 
Aad  be  himself  as  nothiog : — if  he  was 
Asght  hot  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  class'd 
With  forms  which  life  and  suffer — let  that  pass- 
Bis  shadow  fades  away  into  destruction's  mass, 

CLXV. 
Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  lHe,  and  all 
That  we  inherit  in  its  mortal  shroud, 
lad  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms,-  and  the 

cloud 
Between  us  sinks,  and  all  which  ever  glow'd, 
Till  glory*  self  b  twilight,  and  displays 
A,sarJanchoJy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 

than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the  gaze, 

CLXVI. 
send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  frame 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  this    ' 
Ju  wretched  essence;  and  to  dream  of  fame, 
lad  wipe  the  dnsl  from  off  the  idle  name 
I     We  never  more  shalrhear,— but  never  more, 
I     Ob,  happier  thought !  can  we  be  made  the  same : 

It  is  rrniarh  m  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  ssrdds  of  the  heart — the  heart  whose  sweat  was 
ffur. 

CLXVII. 
Hark !  faith  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
I    A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
"ith  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound; 
,    Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the   rending 

ground, 
I    The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd, 
Aad  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
Shr  rbsps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 


CLXVIII. 
Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou? 
Fond  bope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever:  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fiU'd  the  imperial  isles,  so  full  it  seem'd  to  cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.— Can  it  be, 
O  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  m>  adored ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee. 
And  freedoms  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One;  for  she  had  pour  d 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.— Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed !  * 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead  ! 

CLXX. 
Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-hair  d  daughter  of  the  isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions!  How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her!  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds'  eyes — 'twas-but  a  meteor  beam'd. 

CLXXI. 
Woe  unto  us,  not  her;  for  she  sleeps  well: 
The  fickle  wreath  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate*9 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or  late, — 

CLXXII. 
These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  uo. 
Our  hearts  deny  it:  and  so  young,  so  fair. 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  link'd  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  opprcst 

The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love  thee 
best. 

CLXXfll. 
7°  Lo,  Kemi !  navelld  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake; 
And,  calm  as  cherish  d  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake, 

All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the-snake. 
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CLXXIV. 
And  near  AJbano's  scarce  divided  wave* 
Shine  from  a  sister  valley; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  Uie  Epic  war, 
«  Arms  and  the  man,»  wiiote  rc-ascending  star 
Rose  o'er  au  empire; — but  beneath  thy  right 
Tully  reposed  from  Rome ; — and  when  you  bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  bards  delight. 7' 

CLXXV. 

Rut  I  forget.— My  pilgrim's  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be, — 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Albun  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  when  we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpc's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow'd  on  till  the  dark Euxine roll'd 

CLXXVI. 
Upon  the  blucSymplegades:  long  years — 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both  ;  some  suffering  and  some  tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  wc  had  begun  : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run, 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  il  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden  d  by  die  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  clear. 

CLXXVH. 
Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  place, 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  lo>c  but  only  her ! 
Ye  elements ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  mc  such  a  being  I   Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  iuhabit  many  a  spot? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

rxxxvni. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea.  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  bat  nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  eipress,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 


CLXXIX. 
Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll! 
Ten  thousand  lleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unkuell'd,  uocufiin'd,  and  unknown. 


CLXXX. 
His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,— thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,— thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
Aud  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dasheat  him  again  to  earth :— there  let  him  lay 

CtXXXI. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarch*  tremble  in  their  cap! tab, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII. 
Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play- 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

CLXXXIH. 
Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  iu  tempests ;  in  all  lime. 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  tone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alooe. 

CLXXXIV. 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  he 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward:  from  a  boy 
I  wautoo'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — t  was  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  band  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

CLXXXV. 

My  task  it*  done— my  song  hath  ceased— my  theme 
Hat  died  into  an  echo;  it  i*  fit 
The  spell  should  break  of  this  protracted  dream. 
The  torch  shall  be  extinguish 'd  which  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  1  have  been — and  my  tisions  flit 
I«ess  palpably  before  me — and  the  glow 
Which  in  my  spirit  dwelt,  is  llultcriug,  faint,  aod  low 
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CLXXXVJ. 

Farewell !  a  wont  that  must  be,  and  hatb  been — 
A  sotrad  which  makes  as  linger ; — yet— farewell ! 
.     Te!  who  bare  traced  the  pilgrim  to  the  scene 
'     Which  r»  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thaargbt  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell 
A  angle  recollection,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  hi*  saiubi-ahoou,  and  scallop-abeil ; 
i     F  we  well '.  with  him  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
.  tf  each  there  were — with  yon,  the  moral  of  his  strain. 


KOTES. 


'  CANTO  I. 

Note  i.  Stanza  i. 

1  !<■'  sagk'd  o'er  Delphi'*  loof-dnmtd  ehriac. 

Tit  little  \iliage  of  Gastri  stands  partly  on  the  site 

"  d  Delphi.     Along  the  path  of  the  mountain,  from 

Cbrrwo,  are  the  remains  of  sepulchres  hewn  in  and 

htm  the  rock :  «  One,»  said  the  guide,  «  of  a  king  who 

1  brakr  \us  neck  bunting.*     His  Majesty  bad  certainly 

-bavn  the  fittest  spot  for  such  an  achievement. 

A  fittle  above  Castri  is  a  cave,  supposed  the  Pythian, 
af  unmeosr  depth ;  the  upper  part  of  it  is  paved,  and 
a*  a  cow-bouse. 

On  the  other  tide  of  Castri  stands  a  Greek  monas- 
tery ;  some  way  above  which  is  die  cleft  in  the  rock, 
■  rib  a  range  or  caverns  difBcult  of  ascent,  and  ap- 
parently leading  to  the  interior  of  the  mountain:  pro- 
bably to  the  CorycUn  Cavern  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
From  (hi*  part  descend  the  fountain  and  the  «  Dews  of 
CastaKe.M 

Note  2.  Stanza  ix. 

Aod  m  ye  at  ••or  Lady's  hens*  of  vat.* 

The  Convent  of  «  Oar  Lady  of  Punishment,*  Nossa 
VtSera  de  Pen*,*  on  tbe  summit  of  the  rock.  Below, 
*i  some  distance,  is  the  Cork  Convent,  where  St  Ho- 
aorini  dag  his  den,  over  which  is  his  epitaph.  From 
me  hilta,  the  sea  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  view. 

■    Note  3.  Stanza  xxi. 

TW»n»wi  this  pwrple  "»■•  »wer»  '*»  Mcnre*  ut  lift. 

k  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  the  year  1 8oo,  tbe 
as«ssinations  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity 
not  confined  by  tbe  Portuguese  to  their  country- 
;  but  that  Englishmen  were  daily  butchered:  and 
«o  car  from  redress  being  obtained,  we  were  requested 
not  to  interfere  if  we  perceived  any  compatriot  defend- 
ing himself  against  his  allies.  I  was  once  stopped  in 
way  to  the  theatre  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  streets  were  not  more  empty  than  they  gene- 
j  rally  are  at  that  hour,  opposite  to  an  open  shop,  and  in 
I  a  carriage  with  a  friend;  had  we  not  fortunately  been 
,  armed,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  we  should  have 
i  adorned  a  tale  instead  of  telling  one.     The  crime  of 


itiea  of  this  poem,  1  bare  beea  informed  of  the 
•/  the  term  JV«#m  femora  4e  Pen*.  It  was  owing  to 
«*•  *•«*  mf  the  fci«V,  or  our*  over  the  w.  which  titer*  tbe  signification 
4  (W  we**:  wuh  a,  Ptnm  sigoifcss  rock:  wilhoat  it.  Pen*  ha*  the 
wow  I  adapted.,  t  «*  sot  think  it  necessary  to  alter  tbe  passage,  •«, 
■"■I*  «aw  coanmoa  Mreyteiioa  affiled  to  it  i»  •  our  Lady  of  the  Hock,* 
*  ■*»  *wH  anomme  tbe  other  seaae  from  the  taweriliea  practised  there. 


assassination  is  not  confined  to  Portugal:  in  Sicily 
and  Malta  we  are  knocked  on  the  head  at  a  handsome 
average  nightly,  and  not  a  Sicilian  or  Maltese  is  ever 
punished ! 

Note  4*  Stanza  xxiv. 

BoboU  the  hall  where  chief*  were  late  coavamed  T 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  signed  in  tbe  palace 
of  the  Marchese  Marialva.  The  late  exploits  of  Lord 
Wellington  have  effaced  the  follies  of  Cintra.  He  has, 
indeed,  done  wonders:  he  has  perhaps  changed  the 
character  of  a  nation,  reconciled  rival  superstitions, 
and  baffled  an  enemy  who  never  retreated  before  his 
predecessors. 

Note  5.  Stanza  xxix. 

Yet  Mafra  shall  oae  moment  claim  delay. 

The  extent  of  Mafra  is  prodigious ;  it  contains  a  pa- 
lace, convent,  and  most  superb  church.  The  six  organs 
are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld  in  point  of  deco- 
ration; we  did  not  hear  them,  but  were  told  that  their 
tones  were  correspondent  to  their  splendour.  Mafra  is 
termed  the  Escurial  of  Portugal. 

Note  6.  Stanza  xxxiii. 

Well  doth  tbe  Spanish  hind  tbe  difference  know 
'Twiat  him  and  Lustan  slave,  tbe  lowest  of  tbe  low. 

As  I  found  the  Portuguese,  so  I  have  characterized 
them.  That  they  are  since  improved,  at  least  in  cou- 
rage, is  evident. 

Note  7.  Stanza  xxx*. 

Wbea  Cava'*  traitor-sire  fint  call'd  the  bead 
Thai  dyed  thy  monnuia  ureame  with  Gothic  gore  I 

Count  Julian  s  daughter,  the  Helen  of  Spain.  Pela- 
gius  preserved  bis  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Asturias,  and  the  descendants  of  his  followers,  after 
some  centuries,  completed  their  struggle  by  the  con- 
quest of  Grenada. 

Note  8.  Stanza  xlviii. 

No!  aa  be  speed*  be  rhaanfa,  ■  Vira  el  Itey  !■ 

«  Viva  el  Rey  Fernando !» — Long  live  King  Ferdi- 
nand !  is  the  chorus  of  most  of  the  Spanish  patriotic 
songs :  they  are  chiefly  in  dispraise  of  'the  old  king 
Charles,  the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace.  I  have 
heard  many  of  them;  some  of  the  airs  are  beautiful. 
Godoy,  the  Principe  de  la  Paz,  was  born  at  Badajoz, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  was  originally  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  Guards,  till  his  person  attracted 
the  queen's  eyes,  and  raised  him  to  the  dukedom  of 
Alcudia,  etc.  etc  It  is  to  this  man  that  the  Spaniards 
universally  impute  the  rnin  of  their  country. 

Note  9.  Stanza  1. 

Bean  in  his  cap  the  badge  of  crimson  hoe, 

Which  tells  you  whom  to  shun  and  whom  to  greet. 

The  red  cockade  with  «  Fernando  Septimo*  in  tbe 
centre. 

Note  10.  Stanza  li. 

The  ball-piled  pyramid,  tbe  erer-blariag  match. 

All  who  have  seen  a  battery  will  recollect  the  pyra- 
midal form  in  which  shot  and  shells  are  piled.  The 
Sierra  Morena  was  fortified  in  every  defile  through 
which  I  passed  in  my  way  to  Seville. 

Note  11.  Stanza  lvi. 

Foifd  by  a  woman's  hand  before  a  batter' d  wall. 

Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  Maid  of  Saragoza. 
When  the  author  was  at  Seville  sbe  walked  daily  00  the 
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Prado,  decorated  with  medals  and  orders,  by  command 
of  the  Junta. 

Note  is.  Stanza  Iviii. 

The  aeal  lore' a  dimpling  finger  bath  iaapreWd 
Deaolee  how  t«fi  that  cbio  which  bran  bit  loath. 
•  Si  gill*  ia  men  to  impret««  eaioria  digiealo 
Veetigio  demoaatraBt  mollitudiarai.*— Aoi.  Oat. 

Note  1 3.  Stanza  Ix. 

Ob,  ibou  Pinuuui! 

These  stanzas  were  written  in  Castrt  (Delphos),  at  the 
foot  of  Parnassus,  now  called  Aietatvf  at — Liaknra. 
Note  1 4-  Stanza  Ixv. 

Fair  i«  proad  Settlle;  In  her  coaatry  boart 

Her  etraagtb,  hrr  wealth,  ber  *<te  of  aacirat  daft. 

Seville  was  the  Bispalis  of  the  Romans. 
Note  i5.  Stanza  Ixx. 

A«b  ye,  Bceotioa  abode* !  the  reaaoa  why  F 

This  was  written  at  Thebes,  and  consequently  in  the 
best  situation  for  asking  and  answering  Mich  a  ques- 
tion; not  as  the  birth-place  of  Pindar,  but  as  the  ca- 
pital of  Besotia,  where  the  first  riddle  was  propounded 
and  solved. 

Note  1 6.  Stanza  Ixxxii. 

aaaM  bitter  o'sr  the  (lower*  it*  babbliag  vraotm  fliagi. 
•  Medio  de  foato  lrporuaa 
Swrgitaaaari  aliqaid  a,  aad  ia  ipaia  tori  baa  aagat.t— L«c. 

Note  17.  Stanza  lux  v. 

A  traitor  oaly  fell  beneath  the  Trad. 

Alluding  to  the  conduct  and  death  of  Solano,  the 
Governor  of  Cadiz. 

Note  1 8.  Stanza  lxxxvi. 

a  War  erea  to  the  kaife  !• 

-  War  to  the  knife, a  Palafoxs  answer  to  the  French 
General  at  the  siege  of  Saragoza. 

Note  19.  Stanza  xci. 

Aad  thoa.  tay  friead  !  etc. 

The  honourable  I*.  W\  of  the  Guards,  who  died 
of  a  fever  at  Coimhra.  I  had  known  him  ten  years, 
the  better  half  of  bis  life,  and  the  happiest  part  of  mine. 

In  the  short  space  of  one  month  1  have  lost  her  who 
gave  me  being,  and  most  of  those  who  had  made  that 
being  tolerable.  To  me  the  lines  of  Young  are  no 
fiction : 

•  loaeiiale  anker !  con  Id  aot  oar  eafBee ! 

Thy  abaft  lew  thrice,  aad  thrire  aay  peaee  we*  alaia, 

Aad  thnce  ere  thrice  yoa  anooa  bad  fill'd  bar  bora-* 

I  should  have  ventured  a  verse  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Charles  Skinner  Matthews,  Fellow  of  Downing 
College*  Cambridge,  were  be  not  too  much  above  all 
praise  of  mine.  His  powers  of  mind,  shown  in  the  at- 
tainment of  greater  honours,  against  the  ablest  candi- 
dates, than  those  of  any  graduate  on  record  at  Cam- 
bridge, have  sufficiently  established  his  fame  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  acquired,  while  his  softer  qualities 
live  in  the  recollection  of  friends  who  loved  him  too 
well  to  envy  his  superiority. 


CANTO   II. 

Note  1.  Stanza  i. 

— Dtapite  of  «ar  aad  waatiag  fire— 

Past  of  the  Acropolis  was  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
I  of  a  magazine  during  the  Venetian  siege. 


Note  a.  Stanza  i. 

Bat  vorae  than  ateel  aad  tatae,  aad  agea  alow, 
la  the  dread  aceptrc  aad  doaaiaioa  dira 
Of  atea  wbo  never  felt  the  tarred  glow 
That  tboaghu  of  tbec  aad  thin*  oa  polieb'd  breatt*  bralow. 

We  can  all  feel,  or  imagine,  the  regret  with  which 
the  ruins  of  cities,  once  the  capitals  of  empires,  are 
beheld ;  the  reflections  suggested  by  such  objects  are 
too  trite  to  require  recapitulation.  But  never  did  the 
littleness  of  man,  and  the  vanity  of  his  very  best  virtues, 
of  patriotism  to  exalt,  and  of  valour  to  defend  his 
country,  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  record 
of  what  Athens  was,  and  the  certainly  of  what  she  now 
is.  This  theatre  of  contention  between  mighty  factions, 
of  the  struggles  of  orators,  the  exaltation  and  deposition  , 
of  tyrants,  the  triumph  and  punishment  of  generals,  u 
now  become  a  scene  of  petty  intrigue  and  perpetual 
disturbance,  between  the  bickering  agents  of  certain 
British  nobility  and  gentry.  «  The  wild  foxes,  the  n«  Is 
and  serpents  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,*  were  surely  lest 
degrading  than  such  inhabitants.  The  Turks  have  the  ; 
plea  of  conquest  for  their  tyranny,  and  the  Greeks  have 
ooly  suffered  the  fortune  of  war,  incidental  to  the 
bravest;  but  how  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  two 
painters  contest  the  privilege  of  plundering  the  Par- 
thenon, and  triumph  in  turn,  according  to  the  trnor  of 
each  succeeding  firman!  Sylla  could  but  punish,  Philip 
subdue,  and  Xerxes  burn  Athens;  but  it  remained  for 
the  paltry  antiquarian,  and  his  despicable  agents,  to 
render  her  contemptible  as  himself  and  his  pursuits. 

The  Parthenon,  before  its  destruction  in  part,  by  fire 
during  the  Venetian  siege,  had  been  a  temple,  a  church, 
and  a  mosque.  In  each  point  of  view  it  is  an  object  of 
regard:  it  changed  its  worshippers;  but  still  it  was  a 
place  of  worship  thrice  sacred  to  devotion:  its  \iolation 
is  a  triple  sacrilege.    But 

•  Maa,  rata  ma  a, 
Dreat  ia  a  little  brief  authority, 
Play*  aach  faatattic  trick*  before  high  heave* , 
Aa  Babe  the  angel*  weep.* 

Note  3.  Stanza  v. 

Far  aa  the  aoliiary  abore  be  aleepa. 

It  was  not  always  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  barn 
their  dead ;  the  greater  Aj.ix  in  particular  was  interred 
entire.  Almost  all  the  chiefs  became  gods  after  thrir 
decease,  and  he  was  indeed  neglected  who  had  not  an* 
nual  games  near  his  tomb,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  hi* 
memory  by  bis  countrymen,  as  Achilles,  Brasidas,  etc. 
and  at  last  even  Anttnoiis,  whose  death  was  as  heroic  as 
his  life  was  infamous. 

Note  4.  Stanza  x. 

Her*,  aoa  of  Sauna  !  waa  thy  fav'riu  throat. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  of  which  sixteen 
columns  entirely  of  marble  yet  survive:  originally  then- 
were  1 5o.  These  columns,  however,  are  by  many  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon. 

Note  5.  Stanza  xi." 

Aad  bear  tbeae  altar*  o'er  tbe  loag-retartaat  briae. 

The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Archipelago. 
Note  6.  Stanza  xii. 

To  rire  vjbai  Goth,  aad  Tart,  aad  Tieae  balb  tpared. 

At  this  moment  (January  3,  1809),  besides  what  h.is 
been  alre.idy  deposited  in  London,  an  Ilydriot  >e*s<l  k 
in  the  Piraeus  to  receive  every  portable  relic.  Thus,  as  I 
heard  a  young  Greek  observe  in  common  with  many  of 
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trymen — for,  lost  a*  they  are,  they  yet  feel  on 
thus  may  Lord  Elgin  boast  of  having 
Athens.    An  Italian  painter  of  the  first  eminence, 
'  ward  L—ieri,  is  the  agent  of  devastation ;  and  like  the 
]  dnrkfnder  of  Verres  in  Sicily,  who  followed  the  same 
i  pcfeBMB,  he  has  proved  the  able  instrument  of  plun- 
;  4*t   Between  this  artist  and  the  French  Consul  Fauvel, 
•So  wishes  to  rescue  the  remains  for  his  own  govern- 
1  n«t,  there  is  now  a  violent  dispute  concerning  a  car 
.  'Sfioyed  in  their  conveyance,  the  wheel  of  which — I 
*«u  they  were  both  broken  upon  it — has  been  locked 
c  H  the  consul,  and  Lusieri  has  laid  his  complaint 
Wfx»  the  Waywode.     Lord  Elgin  has  been  extremely 
,  aapr  a  his  choice  of  Signor  Lusieri.     During  a  re- 
«)9k  of  era  years  in  Athens,  he  never  bad  the  curio- 
rfr  t>  proceed  as  tar  as  Sunium,  *  till  he  accompanied 
0  »  «wsr  second  excursion.  However,  his  works,  as  far 
«-  car  eo,  are  most  beautiful ;  but  they  are  almost  all 
smashed.     While  he  and  his  patrons  confine  them- 
vi»r»  to  casting  medals,  appreciating  cameos,  sketching 
-afeauss,  aad  cheapening  gems,  their  little  absurdities 
tr»  a»  harmless   as  insect  or  fox-hunting,   roaiden- 
-fw^twfyiiig,  barouche-driving,  or  any  snch  pastime: 
at  vhea  they  earry  away  three  or  four  ship-loads  of 
&  iMKi  vamable  and  massy  relics  that  time. and  bar- 
•xvm  have  left  to  the  most  injured  and  most  cele- 
brated of  cities ;  when  they  destroy,  in  a  vain  attempt 
u»  tear  down,  those  works  which  have  been  the  ad- 
asMtson  of  ages,  I  know  no  motive  which  can  excuse, 
which  can  designate,  the  perpetrators  of  this 


LMtardly  devastation.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  crimes 
.«d  t<»  the  charge  of  Verres,  that  he  had  plundered 
Wy  in  the  manner  since  imitated  at  Athens.  The 
siosi  unhhnhing  impudence  could  hardly  go  farther 
•inn  to  affix  the  name  of  its  plunderer  to  the  walls  of 
tbe  Acropolis;  while  the  wanton  and  useless  deface- 
B^as  of  the  whole  range  of  the  basso-relievos,  in  one 

oaipartnkent  of  the  temple,  will  never  permit  that 
csme  10  be  pronounced  by  an  observer  without  exe- 


im.  la  all  Aliw-j,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and 
V*  «fc«*«.  b»w  m  a*  airae  more  interesting  thaa  Cape  Colons*.  To 
.W  mm  ■  a;  nary  aaul  art*a  <i>Uea  coiamat  arc  ao  ioeibaustible  source 
<f  ■  mi  1  'rtwa  »*4  d«*>gn  ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  sappoaed  cceae  of 
%»*  «l  S*tat**»  raanmiiaM  «<U  oat  be  aa  welcome  ;  and  the  travel- 
■"  »t>.  W  straw  k  w«ta  the  bn«T  of  the  prospect  over  ■  /</'(  that 
<■»»•»  eW  Mfrmm  aferp  ••  Ivatforaa  Englifcbnun,  Colon oa  La*  yet  aa 
»iaa  ail  tatter***,  •«  the  artaal  spot  of  Fa!coaet'a  Shipwreck.  Palia* 
*i«  Ptcc»  «#*  Cargo****  ia  Um  recoil  rctioa  of  Falcoaer  a  ad  Campbell  j 

•  Herw  ta  the  dead  of  aaght  by  Loana'a  strep, 
TW  seaaaaa's  cry  eraa  heard  aloof  tbe  deep.* 

TW  u'»aU  of  Miaeres  aaay  bo  «m  at  aea  from  a  great  distance,  la 
*«  ,«ara#y*  whack  I  aaear,  aad  aac  voyage  10  Cap*  Colon na,  ibe  view 
r-  m  #-*.aw  beJ>.  by  load,  vh  lraa  striking  ibaa  the  approacb  from  the 
«!<*%-  la  **f  *#co>ad  laad  exntraioa,  we  bad  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
f*y  of  wanmawa.  coarralrd  ia  the  caverns  beneath.  Wa  were  told 
n'mrwiiak,  by  «ae  af  cbrir  priaoaers  talssrqweatly  ransomed,  that  they 
•««  «>«&Ty«J  traat  asutfciog  aa  by.  ibe  appearance  of  my  1*0  Al ba- 
rn ana :  «» ujf  uanag  *«ry  aagacioasly.  bat  Caltely,  that  ve  bad  a  eom- 
e»*v  •  wars  of  these  Araaoata  at  baad,  they  rmained  atatioaary,  and 
^a*a  *a*ed  oar  forty,  taiib  aaa  to*  anal!  to  bate  oppoaed  any  effee- 

Cblr««a  '-  ma  taaa  a  reaort  af  paialera  than  of  pirate*;    there 

•  Tkr  tWrliag  aruat  plant*  hi*  paltry  deak, 
Aad  matfi  degraded  oatore  piefaretque.* 

(Sec  Hodg*o.i*  Lady  Jaae  Grey,  etc.) 

^a»'i  aa«a»r,  *iih  the  aid  of  art,  baa  doae  that  for  herself.    I  wa» 
lo  eagage  a  eery  superior  German  artist ;  aad  bop* 
tare  a«h  thia  aad  suay  other  Leraatiae  scenes 
*> »—  amaol  of  boa  pcrf« 


On  this  occasion  I  speak  impartially:  I  am  not  a  col- 
lector or  admirer  of  collections,  consequently  no  rival ; 
but  I  have  some  early  prepossession  in  favour  of  Greece, 
and  do  not  think  the  honour  of  England  advanced  by 
plunder,  whether  of  India  or  Attica. 

Another  noble  Lord  has  done  better,  because  he  has 
done  less:  but  some  others,  more  or  less  noble,  yet 
•tall  honourable  men, »  bate  done  best,  because,  after 
a  deal  of  excavation  and  execration,  bribery  to  the 
Waywode,  mining  and  countermining,  they  have  done 
nothing  at  all.  We  had  such  ink-shed,  and  wine-shed, 
which  almost  ended  in  bloodshed !  Lord  E.'s  «  prig,» — 
see  Jonathan  Wylde  for  the  definition  of  «priggism,w — 
quarrelled  with  another,  Gropius  '  by  name  (a  very  good 
name  too  for  his  business),  and  muttered  something 
about  satisfaction,  in  a  verbal  answer  to  a  note  of  the 
poor  Prussian  :  this  was  stated  at  table  to  Gropius,  who 
laughed,  but  could  eat  no  dinner  afterwards.  The 
rivals  were  not  reconciled  when  I  left  Greece.  I  have 
reason  to  remember  their  squabble,  for  they  wanted  to 
make  me  their  arbitrator. 

Note  7.  Stanza  xii. 

Her  soas  too  weak  the  sacred  ahriae  to  guard, 
Tet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother'*  pains. 

I  cannot  resist  availing  myself  of  the  permission  of 
my  friend  Dr  Clarke,  whose  name  requires  no  comment 
with  the  public,  but  whose  sanction  will  add  tenfold 
weight  to  my  testimony,  to  insert  the  following  extract 
from  a  very  obliging  letter  of  his  to  me,  as  a  note  to  the 
above  lines : 

« When  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken  from  the 
Parthenon,  and,  in  moving  of  it,  great  part  of  the  super- 
structure with  one  of  the  triglyphs  was  thrown  down 
by  the  workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the  Di&dar, 
who  beheld  the  mischief  done  to  the  building,  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear,  and,  in  a  suppli- 
cating tone  of  voice,  said  to  Lusieri :  Tsfto;  ! — I  was 
present. » 

The  Disdar  alluded  to  was  the  father  of  the  present 

Disdar. 

Note  8.  Stanza  xiv. 

Where  was  tbine  *£•«,  Pallas  *   that  appall'd 
Stern  Alaric  and  Havoc  on  thrir  way  ? 

According  to  Zozimus,  Minerva  and  Achilles  frightened 
Alaric  from  the  Acropolis;  but  others  relate  that  the 
Gothic  king  was  nearly  as  mischievous  as  the  Scottish 
peer. — See  Chakdler. 

Note  9.  Stanza  xviii. 

The  netted  canopy. 

The  netting  to  prevent  blocks  or  splinters  from  falling 
on  deck  during  action. 

Note  10.  Stanza  xxix. 

Bat  not  in  till  nee  pass  Calypso's  isles, 

Gota  is  said  to  have  been  the  island  of  Calypso. 

1  This  Sr  Gropius  was  employed  by  a  noble  Lord  for  tbe  sole  pur- 
pose of  sketching,  in  wbicb  be  excels;  bat  I  am  sorry  lo  aay  that  he 
hat,  through  tbe  abused  sanction  of  that  moat  mp*< table  name,  been 
treading  at  hnmble  distance  in  the  steps  of  Sr  Lusieri.  A  abipfal  af 
his  trophies  was  detained,  and,  I  heliere,  eonlisrated  at  Coaalaatinople 
in  1810.  1  am  moat  happy  to  be  now  enabled  to  state,  that  •  this  waa 
not  in  hi*  bond  ;•  that  he  was  employed  solely  as  a  painter,  and  that 
bia  noble  patron  disavows  all  connexion  with  him,  except  as  aa  artist. 
If  the  error  in  the  first  and  second  edition  of  this  poem  has  girea  the 
noble  lord  a  moment's  pain,  1  am  very  sorry  for  it ;  Sr  Gropius  has 
assumed  for  years  the  name  of  his  agent ;  and  though  I  cannot  much 
condemn  myself  for  sharing  in  the  mistake  of  so  many,  1  am  happy  ia 
being  one  of  the  first  to  be  undeceived.  Indeed,  I  have  as  much  plea* 
sore  in  contradicting  thia  aa  I  felt  regret  ia  stating  it. 
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Note  1 1 .  Stanza  xxxviii. 

L*a4  of  Albania*  let  at  bead  suae  «j«* 
On  tb«e.  iIjou  rugged  pane  of  •«*■(•«  »« ! 

Albania  comprises  part  of  Macedonia,  Illyria,  Chaonia, 
and  Epirus.  Iskaodcr  is  the  Turkish  word  for  Alexan- 
der; and  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg  (Lord  Alexander)  is 
alluded  to  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  thirty- 
eighth  stanza.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  am  correct  in 
making  Scanderbeg  the  countryman  of  Alexander,  who 
who  born  at  Pclla  in  Macedon,  but  Mr  Gibbon  terms 
him  so,  and  adds  Pyrrhus  to  the  list,  in  speaking  of  his 
exploits. 

Of  Albania  Gibbon  remarks,  that  a  country  «  within 
sight  of  Italy  is  less  known  than  the  interior  of  Ame- 
rica.* Circumstances,  of  little  consequence  to  men- 
tion, led  Mr  Hobhouse  and  myself  into  that  country 
before  we  visited  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions; and  with  the  exception  of  Major  Leake,  then 
officially  resident  at  Joannina,  no  other  Englishmen 
have  ever  advanced  beyond  the  capital  into  the  interior, 
as  that  gentleman  very  lately  assured  me.  Ali  Pacha 
was  at  that  time  (October,  1809)  carrying  on  war  against 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  whom  he  had  driven  to  Berat,  a  strong 
fortress  which  he  was  then  besieging:  on  our  arrival  at 
Joannina  we  were  invited  to  Tepaleni,  his  Highncss's 
birth-place,  and  favourite  Serai,  only  one  day's  distance 
from  Berat;  at  this  juncture  the  vizier  had  made  it  his 
head-quarters. 

After  some  stay  in  the  capital,  we  accordingly  fol- 
lowed ;  but  though  furnished  with  every  accommoda- 
tion and  escorted  by  one  of  the  vizier's  secretaries,  we 
were  nine  days  (on  account  of  the  rains)  in  accomplish- 
ing a  journey  vtbich,  on  our  return,  barely  occupied 
four. 

On  our  route  we  passed  two  cities,  Argyroca&rro  and 
Libochabo,  apparently  little  inferior  to  Yanina.in  size; 
and  no  pencil  or  pen  can  ever  do  justice  to  the  scenery 
in  the  \iciniiy  of  Zitza  and  Dclvinachi,  the  frontier 
village  of  Epirus  and  Albania  proper. 

On  Albania  and  its  inhabitants  I  am  unwilling  to 
descant,  because  this  will  be  done  so  much  belter  by 
tny  fellow  traveller,  in  a  work  which  may  probably  pre- 
cede this  in  publication,  that  I  as  little  wish  to  follow 
as  I  would  to  anticipate  him.  But  some  few  observa- 
tions are  necessary  to  the  text. 

The  Arnaouts  or  Albanesc,  struck  me  forcibly  by  their 
resemblance  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in  dress, 
figure,  and  manner  of  living.  Their  very  mountains 
seemed  Caledonian,  with  a  kinder  climate.  The  kill, 
though  white;  the  spare,  active  form;  their  dialect, 
Celtic  in  its  sound,  and  their  hardy  habits,  all  carried 
me  back  to  Morten.  No  nation  are  so  detested  and 
dreaded  by  their  neighbours  as  the  Albanesc :  the  Greeks 
hardly  regard  them  as  Christians,  or  the  Turks  as  Mos- 
lems ;  and  in  fact  they  are  a  mixture  of  both,  and  some- 
times neither.  Their  habits  are  predatory:  all  are 
armed ;  and  the  red-shawled  Arnaouts,  the  Montene- 
grins, Cliimariott,  and  Gegdes,  are  treacherous;  the 
others  differ  somewhat  in  garb,  and  essentially  in  cha- 
racter. As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  can  speak 
favourably.  I  was  attended  by  two,  an  Infidel  and  a 
Mussulman,  to  Constantinople  and  every  other  part  of 
Turkey  which  came  within  my  observation ;  and  more 
faithful  in  peril,  or  indefatigable  in  service,  are  rarely 
to  be  found.  The  Infidel  was  named  Basiltut,  the  Mos- 
lem, Dervish  Tahiti;  the  former  a  man  of  middle  age. 


and  the  latter  about  my  own.  Basili  was  strictly 
charged  by  Ali  Pacha  in  person  to  attend  us;  and  Ik*r- 
vish  was  one  of  fifty  who  accompanied  us  through  the 
forests  of  Acarnania  to  die  banks  of  Acheloiis,  and  on- 
ward to  Messalunghi  in  Xtolia.  There  1  look  him  into 
my  own  service,  and  never  had  occasion  to  repent  it 
till  the  moment  of  my  departure. 

When  in  1810,  after  the  departure  of  my  friend  Mr 
H.  for  England,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  in  the 
Morea,  these  men  saved  my  life  by  frightening  away 
my  physician,  whose  throat  they  threatened  to  cut  if  I 
was  not  cured  within  a  given  time.  To  this  consola- 
tory assurance  of  posthumous  retribution,  and  a  reso- 
lute refusal  of  Dr  Bomanelli's  prescriptions,  1  attributed 
my  recovery.  I  had  left  my  last  remaining  English 
servant  at  Athens;  my  dragoman  was  as  ill  as  myself, 
and  my  poor  Arnaouts  nursed  me  with  an  attention 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  civilization. 

They  had  a  variety  of  adventures;  for  the  Moslem 
Dervish,  being  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  w.is  al- 
ways squabbling  with  the  husbands  of  Athens;  inso- 
much that  four  of  the  principal  Turks  paid  me  a  visit 
of  remonstrance  at  the  Convent,  on  the  subject  of  hit 
having  taken  a  woman  from  the  bath — whom  he  had 
lawfully  bought  however— a  thing  quite  contrary  lo 
etiquette. 

Basili  also  was  extremely  gallant  amongst  hi*  own 
persuasion,  and  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the 
church,  mixed  with  the  highest  contempt  of  church- 
men, whom  he  cuffed  upon  occasion  in  a  most  hetero- 
dox manner.  Yet  he  never  passed  a  church  without 
crossing  himself;  and  I  remember  the  risk  he  ran  in 
entering  St  Sophia,  in  Stambot,  because  it  bad  once 
been  a  place  of  his  worship.  On  remonstrating  with 
him  on  his  inconsistent  proceedings,  he  invariably 
answered,  «onr  church  is  holy,  our  priests  are  thieves;  » 
and  then  he  crossed  himself  as  usual,  and  boxed  the 
ears  of  the  first  «  papas  »  who  refused  to  assist  in  any 
required  operation,  as  was  always  found  to  he  neces- 
sary where  a  priest  had  any  influence  with  the  Cogui 
Bashi  of  his  village.  Indeed  a  more  abandoned  race 
of  miscreants  cannot  exist  than  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Greek  clergy. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  my  return,  my 
Albanians  were  summoned  lo  receive  their  pay.  Basili 
took  his  with  an  awkward  shew  of  regret  at  my  in- 
tended departure,  and  marched  away  to  his  quartern 
with  his  bag  of  piastres.  I  sent  for  Dervish,  but  for 
sonic  time  he  was  not  to  be  found ;  at  last  he  entered, 
just  as  SignorLogotheti,  father  to  the  ri-devant  Anglo- 
consul  of  Athens,  and  some  other  of  my  Greek  ac- 
quaintances, paid  me  a  visit.  Dervish  took  the  moue> , 
but  on  a  sudden  dashed  it  to  the  ground;  and  clasping 
his  hands,  which  he  raised  to  his  forehead,  rushed  out 
of  the  room  weeping  bitterly.  From  that  moment  to 
the  hour  of  my  embarkation,  he  continued  his  lamen- 
tations, and  all  our  efforts  lo  console  him  only  pro- 
duced this  answer,  «  Mat  9«iTti,n  « lie  leaves  me.*  Sig- 
nor  Logotheti,  who  never  wept  before  for  any  tiling 
less  than  the  loss  of  a  para,'  melted;  the  padre  of  the 
convent,  my  attendants,  my  visitors — and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  even  « Sterne's  foolish  fat  scullion,**  would 
have  left  her  «  fish-kettle,  »  to  sympathize  with  the  uu- 
affected  and  unexpected  sorrow  of  this  barbarian. 

'  Part,  about  lb*  fourth  of  •  fmbiag. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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For  my  own  part,  when  I  remembered  that,  a  short 
t  "jt  before  my  departure  from  England,  a  noble  and 
<^v«  mtznute  associate  had  excused  himself  from  tak- 
.= '  kair  of  me  because  he  had  to  attend  a  relation 

:*  «  onSkxirr^-  I  felt  no  less  surprised  than  burnt- 
,    ,tnl  bv  the  present  occurrence  and  the  past  recollec- 


Thai  Dervish  would  leave  me  with  some  regret  was 
■  b»  exymtted  :  when  matter  and  man   have  been 
TtaJahng  orer  the  mountains  of  a  dozen  provinces  to- 
-%r».  dary  are  unwilling  to  separate ;  but  bis  present 
*■  -suCv  contrasted  with  bis  native  ferocity,  improved 
R-  <,ibmi  of  the  human  heart.     I  believe  this  almost 
ta!rf  anefify  i»  frequent  amongst  them.    One  day,  on  I 
wrjwtnew  over  Parnassus,  an  Englishman  in  my  ser- 
i*  fxte  him  a  posh  in  some  dispute  about  the  bag- 
c~~  trkicb  he  unluckily  mistook  for  a  blow ;  he  spoke 
i-c  bai  sat  down,  leaning  bis  head  upon  his  hands. 
r<*»w*iBg  the  consequences,   we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
--«•  m?  the  affront,  which  produced   the  following 
.—•I  have  been  a  robber,  I  ant  a  soldier;  no 
ever  struck  me ;  you  are  my  master,  !  have  eaten 
»««r  bread;  bat  by  that  bread!  (a  usual  oath)  had  it 
'—•»  otherwise,  I  would  have  stabbed  the  dog  your  ser- 
•-■b,  and  gone  to  the  mountains-"    So  the  affair  ended, 
«  (mm  that  day  forward  he  never  thoroughly  forgave 
'it  rWagfatircs  fellow  who  insulted  him. 
I»T»i*b  excelled  in  the  dance  of  his  country,  conjec- 
W  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic:  be  that  as 
r.  it  m  manly,  and  requires  wonderful  agility.  It  is 
•«t  rlurinrt  from  the  stupid  Romaika,  the  dull  round- 
ascm  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  our  Athenian  party  had 


Jhr  Albanian*  in  general  (I  do  not  mean  the  cultiva- 
tes *f  the  earth  in  the  provinces,  who  have  also  that 
ipyfiannu.  bat  the  mountaineers)  have  a  fine  cast  of 
"■aaawanre;  and  the  most  beautiful  women  I  ever  be- 
le*L  in  stature  and  in  features,  we  saw  levelling  the 
-wrf  broken  down  by  the  torrents  between  Detvioarhi 
and  tthochaho.  Their  manner  of  walking  Is  truly  the- 
«inral :  bof  this  strut  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  ca- 
pMr.  or  cloak,  depending  from  one  shoulder.  Their 
ling  haor  reminds  you  of  the  Spartans,  and  their  cou- 
rse m  desultory  warfare  is  unquestionable.  Though 
"Jiry  hav*  some  cavalry  amongst  the  Gegdes,  1  never 
~rsr  a  good  Arnaout  horseman :  my  own  preferred  the 
ia^hnfa  riddles,  which,  however,  they  could  never  keep. 
'  tat  on  foot  they  are  not  to  be  subdued  by  fatigue. 

Note  12.  Stanza  xxxix. 


-.  -  -Ami  fmm'd  the  mnrra  •pot, 
•ad  Pew  Hope  o'eriook'd  the  wave. 


Hon*  1 3.  Stanza  xl. 

Art-am.  Lepanto.  fatal  Trafalgar 

ketjmm  and  Trafalgar  need  no  further  mention.  The 
'««nle  of  Lrpanio.  equally  bloody  and  considerable,  but 
>*  kno«a.  was  fought  in  the  gulf  of  Patras  j  here  the 
ssthor  of  Don  (Quixote  lost  his  left  hand. 

Note  1 4-    Stanza  xli. 

Aad  hatTd  lb*  laat  reaort  of  fraiil***  lo*r . 

Lsueadia,  now  Santa.  Maura.    From  the  promontory 
a*  Later*  Leap)  Sappho  is  said  to  have  thrown  her- 


Note  1 5.  Stanza  xlv. 

Many  a  Roma  a  chief  and  Aaian  king . 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actium,  Anthony  had  thirteen  kings  at  bis  levee. 

Nole  16.  Stanza  xlv. 

Look  where  the  aecoad  Ganar'a  trophic*  rose ! 

Nicopolis,  whose  ruins  are  most  extensive,  is  at  some 
distance  from  Actium,  where  the  wall  of  the  Hippo- 
drome survives  in  a  few  fragments. 

Note  17.  Stanza  xlvii. 

— — Acbcratia't  lake. 

According  to  Pouqueville  the  Lake  of  Tanina ;  but 
Pouqueville  is  always  out. 

Note  18.     Stanza  xlvii. 

To  greet  Albania' »  chief. 

The  celebrated  Ali  Pacha.  Of  this  extraordinary  man 
there  is  an  incorrect  account  in  Pouqueville's  Travels. 

Note  19.  Stanza  xlvii. 

Y«t  here  and  there  some  during  mountain  band 
Diidjin  hU  |x>wer,  and  fiom  their  rocky  hold 
Bar!  ibrir  defiance  far,  nor  yield  unlet*  to  gold. 

Five  thousand  Suliotes,  among  the  rocks  and  in  the 
castle  of  Suli,  withstood  3o,ooo  Albanians  for  eighteen 
years  :  the  castle  at  last  was  taken  by  bribery.  In  this 
contest  there  were  several  acts  performed  not  unworthy 
of  the  better  days  of  Greece. 

Note  30.   a\tama  xlviii. 

Monastic  Ziiia  !  etc. 

The  convent  and  village  of  Zitza  are  four  hours  jour- 
ney from  Joannina,  or  Yanina,  the  capital  of  the  Pa- 
chalick.  In  the  valley  the  river  Kalamas  (once  the  Ache- 
ron) flows,  and  not  far  from  Zitza  forms  a  fine  cataract. 
The  situation  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Greece,  though  the 
approach  to  Delvinachi  and  parts  of  Acarnania  and  M- 
tolia  may  contest  the  palm.  Delphi,  Parnassus,  and,  in 
Attica,  even  Cape  Colonna  and  Port  Raphti,  arc  very  in- 
ferior; as  also  every  scene  in  Ionia  or  the  Troad:  I  am 
almost  inclined  to  add  the  approach  to  Constantinople; 
but  from  the  different  features  of  the  last,  a  comparison 
can  hardly  be  made. 

Note  2 1 .  Stanza  xiix. 

Here  dwelJt  the  raloyer. 

The  Greek  monks  arc  so  called. 

Note  22.  Stanza  li. 

Nature's  volcanic  amphitheatre. 

The  Chhnariot  mountains  appear  to  have  been  vol- 
canic. 

Note  23.  Stanza  li. 

Behold  black  Acbcra  '. 

Now  called  Kalamas. 

Note  24.  Stanza  Hi. 

—  — — la  hi*  while  capote—       . 

Albanese  cloak. 

Note  2  5.  Stanza  Iv. 

The  tun  had  »uok  behad  »a*t  Tomerit. 

Anciently  Mount  Tomarus. 

Note  26.  Stanza  Iv. 

Aad  Lao*  vide  aad  fierce  came  roaring  by. 

The  river  Laos  was  foil  at  the  time  the  author  passed 
it ;  and,  immediately  above  Tepaleen,  was  to  the  eye  as 
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wide  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster ;  at  least  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  author  and  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr  Hob- 
house.  In  the  summer  it  must  be  much  narrower.  It 
certainly  is  the  finest  river  in  the  Levant;  neither  Ache- 
loiis,  Alphcus,  Acheron,  Scamander,  nor  Cayster,  ap- 
proached it  in  breadth  or  beauty. 

Note  37.  Stania  lxvi. 

And  fallow-eounirjjnen  bate  stood  aloof. 

Alluding  to  the  wreckers  of  Cornwall. 
Note  38.   Stanza  Ixxi. 

_— —  The  red  wine  circling  faat. 

The  Albanian  Mussulmans  do  not  abstain  from  wine, 
and  indeed  very  few  of  the  others. 

Note  at).  Stanxa  lxxi. 

Each  Palikar  bit  aabrc  from  him  call. 

Palikar,  shortened  when  addressed  to  a  single  person, 
from  UaXauxpt,  a  general  name  for  a  soldier  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Albaoese  who  speak  Romaic— it  means 
properly  «  a  lad.» 

Note  3o.  Stansa  lxxii. 

While  ibua  io  concert,  car. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Albanian  or  Arnaout  dialect  of 
the  Ulyric,  I  here  insert  two  of  their  most  popular  choral 
songs,  which  are  generally  chanted  in  dancing  by  men 
or  women  indiscriminately.  The  first  words  are  merely 
a  kind  of  chorus,  without  meaning,  like  some  in  our 
own  and  all  other  languages. 

Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Lo,  Lo,  I  come,  I  come  ; 


Naciarura,  popuso. 

Naciarura  na  civin 
Ha  penderini  ti  hiu. 

Ha  pe  uderi  escrotini 
Ti  vin  ti  mar  servctini. 

Cahriote  me  surme 
Ea  ha  pe  pse  dua  live. 

Buo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo,  Bo, 
Gi  egem  spirta  esimiro. 

Caliriote  vu  le  funde 
Ede  vete  tunde  tunde. 

Caliriote  me  surme 
Ti  mi  put  e  poi  mi  le. 

Se  ti  puta  citi  mora 
Si  mi  ri  ni  vcti  udo  gia. 


Ya  le  ni  il  che  cadale 
Celo  more,  more  eclo. 

Plu  hari  ti  tirete 

Plu  huron  ria  pra  sell. 


be  thou  silent. 

I  come,  I  run;  open  the 
door  that  1  may  enter. 

Open  the  door  by  halves, 
that  I  may  take  my  tur- 
ban. 

Caliriote*1  with  the  dark 
eyes,  open  the  gate  that 
1  may  enter. 

IiO,  lo,  I  hear  thee,  my 
soul. 

An  Arnaout  girl,  in  costly 
garb,  walks  with  grace- 
ful pride. 

Caliriot  maid  of  the  dark 
eyes,  give  me  a  kiss. 

If  I  have  kissed  thee,  what 
hast  thou  gained?  My 
soul  is  consumed  with 
fire. 

Dance  lightly,  more  gently, 
and  gently  still. 

Make  not  so  much  dust  to 
destroy  your  embroi- 
dered hose. 


The  last  stanza  would  puzzl*  a  commentator:  the  men 
have  certainly  buskins  of  the  most  beautiful  texture, 
but  the  ladies  (to  whom  the  above  is  supposed  to  be  ad- 
dressed) have  nothing  under  their  little  yellow  boots 

«  Tn«  Albania*,  particularly  ihn  women,  am  free-unOy  urmad 
•  Calirtowa;*  (f  wna*  "•«*•  >  •■{■wad  in  vain. 


and  slippers  but  a  well-turned  and  sometimes  very  white 
ancle.  The  Arnaout  girls  are  much  handsomer  than  the 
Greeks,  and  their  dress  is  far  more  picturesque.  They 
preserve  their  shape  much  longer  also,  from  being  al- 
ways in  the  open  air.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Arnaout  is  not  a  written  language ;  the  words  of  this 
song,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  one  which  follows,  are 
spelt  according  to  their  pronunciation.  They  are  copied 
by  one  who  speaks  and  understands  the  dialect  per- 
fectly, and  who  is  a  native  of  Athens. 


Ndi  sefda  tindc  ulavossa 
Yettimi  upri  vi  lofsa. 

Ah  vaisisso  mi  privi  lofse 
Si  mi  rini  mi  la  vosse. 

TJti  tasa  roba  stua 
Sitli  eve  tulatidua. 

Roba  stinori  ssidua 
Qu  mi  sini  vetli  dua. 

Qurmini  dua  civileni 
Roba  ti  riarmi  tildi  eni. 

Utara  pisa  vaisisso  me  simi 

rin  ti  hapti 
Eti  mi  bire  a  piste  si  gui 

dendroi  tiltati. 

Udi  vura  udorini  udiri  ci- 

cova  cilti  mora 
Udorini  talti  hollna  u  ede 

cuimoni  mora. 


I  am  wounded  by  thy  love, 
and  have  loved  but  to 
scorch  myself. 

Thou  hast  consumed  mr! 
Ah,  maid!  thou  hast 
struck  me  to  the  heart. 

1  have  said  I  wish  no  dow- 
ry, but  thine  eyes  and 
eye-lashes. 

•1 

The  accursed  dowry  I  want 
not,  but  thee  only. 

Give  me  thy  charms,  and 
let  the  portion  feed  the 
flames. 

I  have  loved  thee,  maid, 
with  a  sincere  soul,  but 
thou  hast  left  me  like  a 
withered  tree. 

If  I  have  placed  my  hand 
on  thy  bosom,  what  ha\  e 
I  gained !  my  hand  is. 
withdrawn,  but  retains 
the  flame. 


I  believe  the  two  last  stanzas,  as  they  arc  io  a  differ- 
ent measure,  ought  to  belong  to  another  ballad.  An 
idea  something  similar  to  the  thought  in  the  last  Tines 
was  expressed  by  Socrates,  whose  arm  having  come  in 
contact  with  one  of  his  «  Ciftonokntot^n  Critobulus 
or  Cleobulus,  the  philosopher,  complained  of  a  shooting 
pain  js  far  as  his  shoulder  for  some  days  after,  and 
therefore  very  properly  resolved  to  teach  his  disciples 
in  future  without  touching  them. 

Note  3i.  Song,  stanza  i. 

Tambonrgi !  Tambourgi !  ihj  'Una*  afar,  ate. 

These  stanzas  are  partly  taken  from  different  Alba- 
oese songs,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  them  out  by 
the  exposition  of  the  Albanese  in  Romaic  and  Italian. 

Note  5a.  Song,  stanza  viii. 

Remember  the  moment  wben  Preriia  fall. 

It  was  taken  by  storm  from  the  French. 
Note  33.  Sunt*  Ixxiii. 

Pair  Gum  !  tad  relic  of  departed  wortb.  etc. 

Some  thoughts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
subjoined  papers. 

Note  34-  Stanza  lxxiv. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  wben  on  Pbyle't  brow 
Tnon  tal'tt  witb  Tbratjbolwa  and  bis  train. 

Phyle,  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Athens, 
has  siill  considerable  remains;  it  was  seized  by  Thrasy- 
bulus  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty. 
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Note  35.     Stanza  Ixxvii 

Zierrrr*  tfec  firry  Freak,  her  former  gveat. 

taken  by  the  Latins,  and  retained  for  several 
Ctaaos. 


t*i 


Sou  36*.  Stanza  Ixxvii. 

«i»|»b«t'a  tmmk  of  oil  iu  pioiu  apoil. 

and  Medina  were  taken  some  time  ago  by  die 
a  sect  yearly  increasing. 

Note  37.  Stanza  Ixxxv. 

Vbj  wlvo  »f  erergrrea,  *bj  kill*  of  iwv- 

■y  of  the  mountains,  particularly  Liakura,  the 
is  entirely  melted,  notwithstanding  tbc  in- 
of  the  summer;  but  I  never  saw  it  lie  on  the 
even  in  winter. 

Bote  38.  Stanta  Ixxxvi. 

•»♦«  «h«r»  ioom  ooliurT  coIb«b  tnoorat 
•Jb»»e  its  peootnte  brethrea  of  tbc  cave. 

Of  Mount  PeateJicus,  from  whence  the  marble  was 

«iaj  (bat  constructed  the  public  edifices  of  Athens. 

,  Tfcr  modern  name  is  Mount  Mendeli.    An  immense 

1  cue  ssrmrd  by  the  quarries  still  remains,  and  will  till 

tht  end  of  tii 


TfotOo.  Stanza  Ixxxiz. 

Wo«a  Morochoa  become  ■  mogtc  word— 

viator — heroa  cakas!*was  the  epiupli  on 
g*  taanoos  Couot  Merci; — what  then  must  be  for 
»■*»■*»  when  standing  on  the  tumulus  of  the  two 
-jdred  'Greeks)  who  fell  on  Marathon?  The  prin- 
rxfd  barrow  has  recently  been  opened  by  Fauvcl ;  few 
<*  no  relic?,  as  vases,  etc.  were  found  by  the  excavator. 
T'jk  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered  to  me  for  sale  at 
ii*r  com  of  sixteen  thousand  piastres,  about  nine  hun- 
dred pound*!  Alas!— «  Expende— quot  libra$  in  dure 
•unao— inveniet!* — was  the  dust  of  Milliadcs  worth 


-o  more  ?  it  could  scarcely  have  fetched  less  if  sold  by 

PAPERS  REFERRED  TO  BY  NOTE  33. 

I. 

Before  I  say  any  thing  about  a  city  of  which  every 

!**Jy,  travriler  or  not,  has  thought  k  necessary  to  say 

•wanking.  I  will  request  Miss  Owenson,  when  she  next 

*■*»»•»  an  Athenian  heroine  for  her  four  volumes,  to. 

1  ***e  the  goodness  to  marry  ber  to  somebody  more  of 

I  ■  cmueman  than  a  «  Disdar  Aga»  (who  by  the  by  is 

•  *4  *o  Aga),  the  most  impolite  of  petty  officers,  the 
.*nnsm  patron  of  larceny  Athens  ever  saw  (except  Lord 
1-  ,  end  the  unworthy  occupant  of  the  Acropolis,  on  a 
Inn d— me  annual  stipend  of  1 5o  piastres  (eight  pouuris 

i  •tcruog).  out  of  which  he  has  only  to  pay  his  garrison, 
la*  soasi  itWcgulated  corps  in  the  ill-regulated  Otlo- 

I  man  Latpire.  I  speak  it  tenderly,  seeing  I  was  once 
the  raas*  of  the  husband  of  «  Ida  of  Athens*  nearly 

•  *uff*rioe;  ike  bastinado;  and  because  the  said  « Disdar » 
1 »  »  tarbulrnt  husband,  and  beats  bis  wife,  so  that  I 

«*tbort  aad  beseech  Miss  Owenson  to  sue  for  a  separate 
^aiotmanrr  in  behalf  of  «  Ida.»  Having  premised 
1  .-a*  much,  on  a  matter  of  such  import  to  the  readers 
•f  roflunres,  I  may  now  leatc  Ida,  to  mention  her 
uok-piace. 

Stting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  all  those 

i  >**eiatMms  which  it  wonld  be  pedantic  and  supcr- 

to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  of   Athens 
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would  render  it  the  favourite  of  all  who  have  eyes  for 
art  or  nature.  The  climate,  to  me  at  least,  appeared  a 
perpetual  spring;  during  eight  months  I  never  passed  a 
day  without  being  as  many  hours  on  horseback:  rain 
is  extremely  rare,  snow  never  lies  in  the  plains,  and  a 
cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rarity.  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  every  part  of  the  East  which  I  visited,  except  Ionia 
and  Attica,  I  perceived  no  such  superiority  of  climate 
to  our  own;  and  at  Constantinople,  where  I  passed 
May,  June,  and  part  of  July  (1810)  you  might  «dama 
the  climate,  and  complain  of  spleen,*  five  days  out  of 
seven. 

The  air  of  the  Morea  is  heavy  and  unwholesome,  but 
the  moment  you  pass  the  isthmus  in  the  direction  of 
Megara  the  change  is  strikingly  perceptible.  But  I  fear 
Hesiod  wiil  still  be  found  correct  in  his  description  of 
a  Boeotian  winter. 

We  found  at  Ltvadia  an  «  esprit  fort*  in  o  Greek 
bishop,  of  all  free-thinkers!  This  worthy  hypocrite 
rallied  his  own  religion  with  great  intrepidity  (but  not 
before  his  dock),  and  talked  of  a  mass  as  a  «Coglio- 
neria.»  It  was  impossible  to  think  better  of  him  for 
this :  but,  for  a  Boeotian,  he  was  brisk  with  all  his  ab- 
surdity. This  phenomenon  (with  the  exception  indeed 
of  Thebes,  the  remains  of  Chaeronea,  the  plain  of 
Piatca,  Orchomcnus,  Livadia,  and  its  nominal  oavc  of 
Trophoniu?),  was  the  only  remaikablc  tiling  we  saw 
before  we  passed  Mount  Cithsroo. 

The  fountain  of  Dirce  turns  a  mill :  at  least,  my  com- 
panion (who,  resolving  to  be  at  once  cleanly  and  clas- 
sical, bathed  in  it)  pronounced  it  to  be  the  founmin  of 
Dirce,  and  any  body  who  thinks  it  worth  while  may 
contradict  him.  At  Castri  we  drank  of  half  a  dozen 
streamlets,  some  not  of  the  purest,  before  we  decided 
to  our  satisfaction  which  was  the  true  Castalian,  and  1 
even  that  had  a  villanous  twang,  probably  from  the: 
snow,  though  it  did  not  throw  us  into  an  epio  fever 
like  poor  Dr  Chandler. 

From  Fort  Phyle,  of  which  Urge  remains  still  exist, 
the  Plain  of  Athens,  Penlelicus,  Hymettus,  the  £gean, 
and  the  Acropolis,  burst  upon  the  eye  at  once;  in  my 
opinion,  a  more  glorious  prospect  than  even  Ciotra  or 
Istambol.  Not  the  view  from  the  Troad,  with  Ida, 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  more  distant  Mount  Atbos,  can 
equal  it,  though  so  superior  in  extent. 

I  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  Arcadia,  but  except- 
ing the  view  from  the  monastery  of  Megaspelion  (which 
i*  inferior  to  Zitia  in  a  command  of  country),  and  the 
descent  from  the  mountains  on  the  way  from  Tripolitza 
to  Argos,  Arcadia  has  little  to  recommend  it  beyond 
the  name. 

■  Strrnitur,  el  Juices  moriea*  rrmioiccitor  Argot.* 

Virgil  could  have  put  this  into  the  mouth  of  none  but 
an  Argivc ;  and  (with  reverence  be  it  spoken)  it  does 
not  deserve  the  epithet.  And  if  the  Poly n ices  of  Sta- 
tius,  <«  In  mediis  audit  duo  litora  cam  pis, «»  did  actually 
hear  both  shores  in  crossing  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
had  better  ears  than  have  ever  been  worn  in  such  a 
journey  since. 

«  Athens,  says  a  celebrated  topographer,  a  is  still  the 
most  polished  city  of  Greece.*  Perhaps  it  may  of 
Greece,  but  not  of  the  Greeks;  for  Joannina  in  Epirus 
is  universally  allowed,  amongst  themselves,  to  be  supe- 
rior in  the  wealth,  refinement,  learning,  and  dialect  of 
its  inhabitants.     The  Athenians  arc   remarkable  for 
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their  cunning ;  and  the  lower  orders  are  not  impro- 
perly characterized  in  that  proverb,  which  clashes 
them  with  «  the  Jews  of  Salon ica,  and  the  Turks  of 
the  Negropont.» 

Among  the  various  foreigners  resident  in  Athens, 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Ragusans,  etc.  there  was 
never  a  difference  of  opinion  in  their  estimate  of  the 
Greek  character,  though  on  all  other  topics  they  dis- 
puted with  great  acrimony. 

Mr  Fauvcl,  the  French  consul,  who  has  passed  thirty 
years  principally  at  Athens,  and  to  whose  talents  as  an 
artist  and  manners  as  a  gentleman  none  who  have 
known  him  can  refuse  their  testimony,  has  frequently 
declared  in  my  hearing,  that  the  Greeks  do  not  deserve 
to  be  emancipated ;  reasoning  on  the  grounds  of  their 
«  national  and  individual  depravity, >»  while  he  forgot 
that  such  depravity  is  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  measure  he  reprobates. 

Mr  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability  long 
settled  in  Athens,  asserted  with  the  most  amusing  gra- 
vity :  «  Sir,  they  are  tho  same  canaille  that  existed  in 
the  days  of  Themistocles!*  an  alarming  remark  to  die 
«  Laudator  temporis  acti.n  The  ancients  banished  Thc- 
mistocles;  the  moderns  cheat  Monsieur  Roque:  thus 
great  men  have  ever  been  treated ! 

In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most 
of  die  Englishmen,  Germans,  Danes,  etc.  of  passage, 
came  over  by  degrees  to  their  opinion,  on  much  the 
same  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England  would  condemn 
the  nation  by  wholesale,  because  he  was  wronged  by 
his  lacquey,  and  overcharged  by  his  washerwoman. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  little  staggering  when  the 
Sieurs  Fauvel  and  Lusieri,  the  two  greatest  demagogues 
of  the  day,  who  divide  between  them  the  power  of 
Pericles  and  the  popularity  of  Cleon,  and  piuzle  die 
poor  Waywode  with  perpetual  differences,  agreed  in 
the  utter  condemnation,  «  nulla  virtute  rcdemptum,» 
of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  par- 
ticular. 

For  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  am  loth  to  hazard  it, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  there  be  now  in  MS.  no  less 
than  five  tours  of  the  first  magnitude  aud  of  the  most 
threatening  aspect,  all  in  typographical  array,  by  per- 
sons of  wit,  and  honour,  and  regular  common-place 
books:  but,  if  !  may  say  this  without  offence,  it  seerns 
to  me  rather  hard  to  declare  so  positively  and  pertina- 
ciously, as  almost  every  body  has  declared,  that  the 
Greeks,  because  they  are  very  bad,  will  never  be  better. 
Eton  and  Sonntni  have  led  us  astray  by  their  pane- 
gyrics and  projects;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  De  Pjuw 
and  Thornton  have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their 
demerits. 

The  Greeks  will  never  be  independent;  they  will 
never  be  sovereigns  as  heretofore,  and  God  forbid  they 
ever  should!  but  they  may  be  subjects  without  being 
slaves.  Our  colonies  are  not  independent,  but  they 
are  free  and  industrious,  and  such  may  Greece  be 
hereafter. 

At  present,  like  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world,  and  such  other  cudgelled 
and  heterodox  people,  they  suffer  all  the  moral  and 
physical  ills  that  can  afflict  humanity.  Their  life  is  a 
struggle  against  truth ;  they  are  vicious  in  their  ovn 
defeuce.  They  are  so  unused  to  kindness,  that  when 
(hey  occasionally  meet  with  it  they  look  upon  it  with 
suspicion,  as  a  dog  often  beaten  snaps  at  your  fingers 


if  you  attempt  to  caress  him.  « They  are  ungrateful, 
notoriously,  abominably  ungrateful !»— diis  is  the  ge- 
neral cry.  Now,  in  the  name  of  Nemesis!  for  what 
are  they  to  be  grateful  ?  Where  is  the  human  being 
that  ever  conferred  a  benefit  on  Greek  or  Greeks  ? 
They  are  to  be  grateful  to  the  Turks  for  their  fetters, 
and  to  die  Franks  for  their  broken  promises  and  lying 
counsels.  They  are  to  be  grateful  to  the  artist  who 
engraves  their  ruins,  and  to  the  antiquary  who  carric* 
them  away:  to  the  traveller  whose  janissary  tiog* 
them,  and  to  die  scribbler  whose  journal  abuses  them  ' 
This  is  the  amount  of  dicir  obligations  to  foreigners. 

II. 

Franciscan  Convent,  Athens,  January  23,  181 1. 

Amongst  the  remnants  of  the  barbarous  policy  of  the 
earlier  ages,  arc  the  traces  of  bondage  which  yet  c\i«t 
in  different  countries;  whose  inhabitants,  however  di- 
vided in  religion  and  manners,  almost  all  agree  in  op- 
pression. 

The  English  have  at  last  compassionated  their  ne- 
groes, and,  under  a  less  bigoted  government,  may  pro- 
bably one  day  release  their  Catholic  brethren:  but  the 
interposition  of  foreigners  alone  can  emancipate  the 
Greeks,  who,  otherwise,  appear  to  have  as  small  a 
chance  of  redemption  from  the  Turks,  as  the  Jews  Ua>« 
front  mankind  in  general. 

Of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  know  more  than  enough; 
at  least  the  younger  men  of  Europe  devote  much  of 
their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  writers  and  history, 
which  would  be  more  usefully  spent  in  mastering 
their  own.  Of  the  moderns,  we  are  perhaps  mote 
neglectful  than  they  deserve;  and  while  every  man  of 
any  pretentions  to  learning  U  tiring  out  his  youth,  and 
often  his  age,  in  the  study  of  the  language  and  of  the 
harangues  of  the  Athenian  demagogues  in  favour  of 
freedom,  the  ^real  or  supposed  descendants  of  then- 
sturdy  republicans  are  left  to  the  actual  tyranny  of 
their  masters,  although  a  very  slight  effort  is  required 
to  strike  off  their  chains. 

To  talk,  as  the  Greeks  themselves  do,  of  their  ruing 
again  to  their  pristine  superiority,  would  be  ridiculous ; 
as  the  rest  of  the  world  must  resume  its  barbarism,  after 
re-asserting  the  sovereignty  of  Greece :  but  there  si-cm* 
to  be  no  very  great  obstacle,  except  in  the  apathy  of  the 
Franks,  to  their  becoming  an  useful  dependency,  or 
even  a  free  state  with  a  proper  guarantee; — under  cor- 
rection, however,  be  it  spoken,  for  many  and  w«-ll-in- 
formed  men  doubt  the  practicability  even  of  this. 

The  Greeks  have  never  lost  their  hope,  though  thev 
are  now  more  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject  of  ih<  it 
probable  deliverers.  Religion  recommend*  the  Russians ; 
but  they  have  twice  been  deceived  and  abandoned  hv 
that  power,  and  the  dreadful  lesson  they  received  after 
the  Muscovite  desertion  in  the  Morea  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. The  French  they  dislike;  although  the  subju- 
gation of  the  rest  of  Europe  will,  probably,  be  attended 
by  the  dcliverence  of  continental  Greece.  The  islander*. 
look  to  the  English  for  succour,  as  they  hove  very  Ian  1\ 
possessed  themselves  of  the  Ionian  republic,  Corfu  ex- 
cepted. But  whoever  appear  with  arms  in  their  hand* 
will  be  welcome;  and  when  that  day  arrives,  lleawn 
have  mercy  on  the  Ottomans;  they  cannot  esprit  it 
from  the  Giaours. 

But  instead  of  considering  what  they  nave  been,  and 
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filiating  on  what  they  may  be,  let  us  look  at  them 
*they  ire. 

Aad  hnr  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  contrariety 

J  opHkieos :  sooif,  particularly  the  merchants,  decrying 

v  r,recks  is  the  strongest  language ;  others,  generally 

■nw»Vrs  turning  periods  in  their  eulogy,  and  publish-. 

Sf  nry  curious  speculations  grafted  on  their  former 

■a*,  which  can  have  no  more  effect  on  their  present 

w.  tins  the  existence  of  the  Incas  on  tlie  future  for- 

r*»w  «f  rVro. 

<ae  «ry  ingenious  person  terms  them  the  «  natural 

t£n»  ■/  Enghvhmen ;  another,  no  less  ingenious,  will 

vn  xdm  them  to  be  the  allies  of  any  body,  and  denies 

■*«  wn  descent  from  the  ancients ;  a  third,  more  in- 

V3tm  than  either,  builds  a  Greek  empire  on  a  Russian 

a>-3oana,  and  realises  (on  paper)  all  the  chimeras  of 

udma?  H.     As  to  the  question  of  their  descent,  what 

■a  a  import  whether  the  Mainotes  are  the  lineal  La- 

•-Jfem  or  not  ?  or  the  present  Athenians  as  indigenous 

»  die  bees  of  Hymettus,  or  as  the  grasshoppers,  to 

»♦*■*}  they  once  likened  themselves?    What  English- 

aaa  rare*  if  he  be  of  a  Danish,  Saxon,  Norman,  or 

iSjra  blood?  or  who,  except  a  Welch  man,  is  afflicted 

■  ti  a  desire  of  being  descended  from  Carartacus  ? 

Tl»  poor  Greeks  do  not  «o  mnch  abound  in  the  good 
<*ae>  of  this  world,  as  to  render  even  their  claims  to 
.-ar^city  an  object  of  envy;  it  is  very  cruel  then  in  Mr 
Tiarataa,  to  disturb  them  in  the  possession  of  all  that 
cs<  k&«  left  them ;  %ix.  their  pedigree,  of  which  they 
*r*  the  more  tenacious,  as  it  is  all  they  can  call  their 
■■m  lr  would  be  worth  while  to  publish  together,  and 
"vspare,  the  works  of  Messrs  Thornton  and  De  Pauw, 
i:<-*  and  Sonnini ;  paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice 
ea  the  ether.  Mr  Thornton  conceives  himself  to  have 
xum»  co  public  confidence  from  a  fourteen  years'  resi- 
!^3i?  at  Pera  ;  perhaps  he  may  on  the  subject  of  the 
Tart*,  but  this  can  give  him  no  more  insight  into  the 
r>al  «tale  of  Greece  and  her  inhabitants,  than  as  many 
rorz  spent  in  Wapping,  into  that  of  the  Western  Iligh- 

The  Greeks  of  Constantinople  live  in  Fanal ;  and  if 
lr  Thornton  did  not  oftener  cross  the  Golden  Horn 
than  fan  brother  merchants  are  accustomed  to  do,  I 
4sca*d  place  no  great  reliance  on  his  information.  I 
*~.oaa)y  heard  one  of  these  gentlemen  boast  of  their 
•-cie  general  intercouse  with  the  city,  and  assert  of  him- 
•Hf  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  he  had  been  but  four 
i-at*-i  at  Constantinople  in  as  many  years. 

A*  to  Mr  Thornton's  voyages  in  the  Black  Sea  with 

Cr*A  vessels,  they  gave  him  the  same  idea  of  Greece  as 

a  -ruiae  to  Berwick  in  a  Scotch  smack  would  of  Johnny 

foot*  beo$e.     Cpon  what  grounds  then  does  he  arro- 

■  gate  the  right  of  condemning  by  wholesale  a  body  of 

Bwa,  of  whom  be  can  know  little  ?  It  is  rather  a  curious 

that  Mr  Tliornton,  who  so  lavishly  dis- 

faaraeville  on  every  occasion  of  mentioning 

the  Tarts,  has  yet  recourse  to  him  as  authority  on  the 

Gteeka.  and  terms  him  an  impartial  observer.    Now  Dr 

Poo*purntte  is  as  little  entitled  to  that  appellation,  as 

Hr  Thornton  to  confer  it  on  him. 

The  (bet  k.  we  are  deplorably  in  want  of  in  form  a- 
,  £»  en  the  subject  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  particular  their 

iTstsrc,  nor  is  their  any  probability  of  our  being  bet- 

*•?  srifunifMed,  till  our  intercourse  becomes  more  inti- 
I  one  or  their  independence  confirmed :  the  relations  of 

t**mg  travellers  are  as  little  to  be  depended  on  as  the 
I 


invectives  of  angry  factors;  but  till  something  more  can 
be  attained,  we  must  be  content  with  the  little  to  be  ac 
quired  from  similar  sources.' 

However  defective  these  may  be,  they  are  preferable 
to  the  paradoxes  of  men  who  have  read  superficially 
of  the  ancients,  and  seen  nothing  of  the  moderns,  such 
as  De  Pauw;  who,  when  he  asserts  that  the  British 
breed  of  horses  is  ruined  by  Newmarket,  and  that  the 
Spartans  were  cowards  in  the  field,  betrays  an  equal 
knowledge  of  English  horses  and  Spartan  men.  Uis 
«  philosophical  observations  »  have  a  much  better  claim 
to  the  title  of  «  poetical. »  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  he  who  so  liberally  condemns  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  institutions  of  the  ancient,  should  have 
merry  on  the  modern  Greeks:  and  it  fortunately  I  lap- 
pens,  that  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis  on  their 
forefathers  refutes  his  sentence  on  themselves. 

Let  us  trust,  then,  that  in  spile  of  the  prophecies  of 
De  Pauw,  and  the  doubts  of  Mr  Thornton,  there  is  a 
reasonable  hope  of  the  redemption  of  a  race  of  men, 
who,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  their  religion  and 
policy,  have  been  amply  punished  by  three  centuries 
and  a  half  of  captmty. 

III. 
Athens,  Franciscan  Convent,  March  17 f  181 1. 

•  I  matt  lure  tome  talk  with  tliit  learned  Theban.* 

Some  time  after  my  return  from  Constantinople  to 
this  city  I  received  the  thirty-first  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  as  a  great  favour,  and  certainly  at  this 
distance  an  acceptable  one,  from  the  Captain  of  an 
English  frigate  off  Salamis.  In  that  number.  Art.  3. 
containing  the  review  of  a  French  translation  of  Strabo, 
there  are  introduced  some  remarks  on  the  modern 
Greeks  and  their  literature,  with  a  short  account  of 
Coray,  a  co~translator  in  the  French  version.  On  those 
remarks  I  mean  to  ground  a  few  observations,  and 
the  spot  where  1  uow  write  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient 
excuse  for  introducing  them  in  a  work  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  subject.  Coray,  the  most  celebrated 
of  living  Greeks,  at  least  among  the  Franks,  was  born 

1  A  word,  en  panant.  with  Mr  Thornton  and  Dr  Puuquerille,  who 
who  have  been  guilty  between  them  of  wily  clipping  ibe  Sultan' a 
Turkith. 

Dr  Pouqueville  tells  a  long  dory  of  a  Moslem  who  swallowed  cor* 
rotiec   tublimate   in    inch    quantities   that    be   acquired  the  name  of 

•  Su  ley  man  Teyen.m  i.e.  quoth  the  doctor,  •  Suleyman,  the  eater  of 
corrotivf  tublimate. »  •  Aha. ■  think*  Mr  Thornton  (angry  with  tbc 
doctor  for  the  fiftieth  time)  •  have  I  Aught  you  '•—  Then,  in  a  note 
twice  the  tbieknrx  of  the  doctor's  anecdote,  he  questions  the  doctor'* 
profit  irncy  in  the  Turkith  tongue,  and  hit  verje'ty  iu  hit  own.— •  For,» 
observe*  Mr  Thornton  (after  inflicting  on  u«  the  tough  participle  of 
a  Tnkish  verb),  •  it  meant  nothing  more  than  Suleyman  the  euter,* 
and  quite  cashiers  the  supplementary  •  tublimate*  Now  both  aie 
ripht  and    both   are  wrong.      If  Mr  Thornton,  v»li«  n  he   next  resides 

•  fourteen  yean  in  the  factory.*  will  consult  his  Turkish  dictionary, 
or  ask  any  of  bit  Stambolinc  acquaintance,  he  will  discovci  that  •  Sw 
leyman  yeyeu,*  put  together  discreetly,  mean  the  •  Shallower  of 
tublimate,*  without  any  *  Suleyman*  in  the  cat*;  •  Sulry  n»a»  signi- 
fying *  corrosive  tublimate,*  and  not  being  a  proper  name  on  this 
01  cation,  although  it  be  an  orthodoi  name  enough  with  ibr  addition 
of  n.  After  Mr  Thornton's  frequent  bints  of  profound  oricnulism. 
be  m  igbt  hare  found  this  out  before  he  sang  such  pa»ans  orer  Dr  Pou- 
quoiilr. 

After  this,  I  tbink  •  Travellers  verms  Factors*  shall  be  onr  motto, 
though  the  above  Mr  Thornton  has  condemned  •  hoc  genua  omnc* 
for  mistake  aud  misrepresentation.  «  .\c  Sutor  ultra  trepidant.*  »Mo 
mrnhant  beyond  his  b*let.  •     N.B.  For  the  benefit  of  Mi  Thornton, 

•  Sutpr>  is  not  a  proper  name. 
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Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bon  vivant,  and  as 
social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a  tray  or  a 
table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English  party 
were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  bis  successor  were 
more  happy  to  m  receive  masks*  than  any  dowager  in 
Grosveuor-squarc. 

On  our  invasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  bis 
friend  and  visitor,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from 
table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom, 
while  the  -worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  bis 
fall. 

In  all  mouey  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I  ever 
found  the  strictest  honour,  the  highest  disinterestedness. 
In  transacting  business  with  them,  there  are  none  of 
those  dirty  peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest, 
difference  of  exchange,  commission,  etc.  etc.  uniformly 
found  in  applying  to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even 
on  the  first  houses  in  Pcra. 

With  regard  to  presents,  an  established  custom  in  the 
East,  you  will  rarely  lind  yourself  a  loser;  as  one  worth 
acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar 
value — a  horse,  or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers 
are  formed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christia- 
nity; but  there  does  not  exist  a  more  honourable, 
friendly,  and  high-spirited  character  than  the  true  Turk- 
ish provincial  Aga,  or  Moslem  country-gentleman.  It 
is  not  meant  here  to  designate  the  governors  of  towns, 
but  those  Aga*  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  pos- 
sess lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less  extent,  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as 
the  rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to 
civilization.  A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our 
country-towns,  would  be  more  incommoded  in  Eng- 
land titan  a  Frank  in  a  similar  situation  in  Turkey. 
Rcgi  men  tils  are  the  best  travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion,  and  different  sects 
of  Klamism,  may  be  found  in  D'Olisson's  French ;  of 
their  manners,  etc.  perhaps  in  Thornton*  English.  The 
Ottomans,  with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be 
despised.  Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what 
they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they  arr  not:  they 
are  not  treacherous,  they  are  not  cowardly,  they  do 
not  burn  heretics,  they  are  nor  assassins,  nor  has  an 
enemy  advanced  to  thtir  capital.  They  are  faithful  to 
their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to  govern,  and  devout 
to  I  heir  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were  they  driven 
from  St  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French  or  Russians 
enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  question, 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  die  exchange?  England 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  arc  so 
generally,  and  sometimes  justly,  acrusod,  it  may  be 
doubted,  always  excepting  France  and  England,  in  what 
useful  points  of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other 
nations.  Is  it  iu  the  common  arts  of  life?  lu  their 
manufacture*  ?  Is  a  Turkish  sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo ! 
or  is  a  Turk  worse  clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and 
taught,  than  a  Spaniard?  Are  their  Pachas  worse  edu- 
cated than  a  Grandee?  or  an  Effenrfi  than  a  Knight  of 
St  Jago?  1  think  not. 

I  remember  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  Ali  Pacha, 
asking  whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were 
in  the  upprr  or  lomrr  Ilnnsr  of  Parliament.    Now  this 


question  from  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  his 
education  had  not  been  neglected.  It  may  be  doubled 
if  an  English  boy  at  that  age  knows  the  difference  of 
the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Denises ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  a  Spaniard  does  not.  How  little  Mahmout,  sur- 
rounded, as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  his  Turkish  tutors, 
had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  parlia- 
ment it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose 
that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the 
Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  are  schools  established 
which  are  very  regularly  attended;  and  the  poor  are 
taught  without  the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into 
peril.  I  believe  the  system  is  not  yet  printed  ( though 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Turkish  press,  and  books 
printed  on  the  late  military  institution  of  the  Nizam 
Gedidd) ;  nor  have  I  beard  whether  the  Mufti  and  the 
Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caimacam  and  the 
Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  «  pray  to 
God  their  way.*  The  Greeks  also — a  kind  of  Eastern 
Irish  papists — have  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynooth 
— no,  at  Ilaivali;  where  the  heterodox  receive  much 
the  same  kind  of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as 
the  Catholic  college  from  the  English  legislature.  Who 
sliall  then  affirm,  that  the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots, 
when  they  thus  evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Chris- 
tian charity  which  is  tolerated  in  the  most  prosperous 
aud  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms?  But,  though 
they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to 
participate  iu  their  prixileges :  no,  let  them  fight  their 
l>attles,  and  pay  their  liaratch  (taxes),  be  drubbed  in 
this  world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  shall  we 
then  emancipate  our  Irish  Helots?  Mahomet  forbid! 
We  should  then  be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Chris- 
tians ;  at  present  wc  unite  the  best  of  both— jesuitic.il 
faith,  and  something  not  much  inferior  to  Turkish 
toleration. 


APPENDIX. 


Amongst  an  enslaved  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  is 
less  so  be  wondered  at  that  we  fiud  so  few  publications 
on  general  subjects  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Grerks,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Turkish  empire  and  elsewhere,  may  amount,  at 
most,  to  three  millions;  and  yet,  for  so  scanty  a  num- 
ber, it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  nation  with  so 
great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  century.  ••  Ay,»  but  say  the 
generous  advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they  as- 
sert the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  mish  to  prevent  them 
from  dispelling  it,  May,  but  these  arc  mostly,  if  not 
nil,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  consequently  good  for  no- 
thing.»  Well!  and  pray  what  else  can  they  write 
about?  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hear  a  Frank,  parti- 
cularly an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  country;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may 
abuse  every  government  except  hit  own,  and  who  may 
range  at  will  over  every  philosophical,  religious,  seim- 
tilic,  sceptical,  or  moral  subject,  sneering  at  the  Greek 
legends.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  politics,  and  can- 
not  touch  on  science  for  want  of  instruction ;  if  he  | 
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<•  nobis,  be  is  excommunicated  and  damned;  therefore 
ji*  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modern  philo- 
f<pby;  and  as  to  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks !  there 
ire  oo  such  things.  What  then  is  left  him,  if  he  has  a 
mm  for  scribbling?  Religion  and  holy  biography:  and 
i:  is  natural  enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in 
in-,  kfe  should  look  to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder 
tltrn  that  in  a  catalogue  now  before  me  of  fifty-five 
(•reek  writers,  inany  of  whom  were  lately  living,  not 
ilo\e  fifteen  should  have  touched  on  any  thing  but 
rrttfpoa.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  is  contained  in  the 
raentv-Mtth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Neletius's 
L  rLe&aastiral  History.  From  this  I  subjoin  an  extract 
•t  tbosr  who  have  written  on  general  subjects;  which 
» li  be  followed  by  some  specimens  of  the  Romaic. 

LIST   OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.'    . 

Seophitus,  Diakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has 
published  an   extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  poli- 

il  regulations,  which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his 
-irallL 

PrukoptiKs  of  Mosropolis  (a  town  in  Epirus),  has  writ- 
im  and  published  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Seraptnn.  of  Pcriclea,  U  the  author  of  many  works 
ta  the  Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character;  for  the 
'itnstLans  of  Caramania  who  do  not  speak  Romaic, 
Jul  read  the  character. 

Eu*tathhis  Psalidas,  of  Bucharest,  a  physician,  made 
iLr  toor  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study  [yvpi* 
^z3t;-»ev*»)  :  but  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is 
001  uatcd  that  he  has  written  any  tiling. 

k*lunikus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; 
■Liny  poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts, 
ind  a  catalogue  of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of 
<  XJriMtaotiiiopl*. 

4na4tasius  Maeedon,  of  Naxos,  member  of  the  royal 
•v~idrray  of  Warsaw.     A  church  biographer. 

Itemeiriu*  Pamperes,  a  Moscqpolite,  has  written 
many  work*,  particularly  «  A  Commentary  on  Hcsiod's 
>*iKid  of  Herrules,»  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what, 
«.  o«*f  Hpecitied),  and  has  published  his  correspondence 
«;tu  the  celebrated  George  of  Trcbizond,  his  contem- 

HVietiu*,  a  rrlebrated  geographer;  and  author  of  the 
■  -M*k  from  whence  tltese  notices  are  taken. 

fJorotb«*us.  of  Uitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philosopher: 
kn  Hctkoic  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  esteemed 
t  t  cfcr   moderns  ( I  quote  the  words  of  Meletius)  /utera 

I  idd  farther,  on  the  authority  of  a  well-informed 
(•rtfc.  thai  he  was  so  famous  amongst  his  countrymen, 
Mua  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  if  Thucydides  and 
Nrnopfcon  were  wanting,  be  was  capable  of  repairing 
rue  $n§«. 

Marian*  Count  Tharboures,  of  Cepbalonia.  professor 
J  4  hrtmsiry  io  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member 
■f  that  academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  Upsal. 
\W  tia*  pubhthV-d,  at  Venice,  an  account  of  some 
aunne  animal,  and  a  treatise  on  the  properties  of 
ma. 

tt,trm«,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  mechanics. 

'  t  •  »•  W  aAa*r»#d  tb*t  the  ■•■■*■  gi»«i  ate  not  in  rhronolo- 
■  *  arJhrr.  fcaax  #«••>«  «i  —m*  Mlwtrd  at  a  «eatur«  from  amongit 
t^m  afca,  S*airfa4aai  frwm  th*   ufcing  of  Comtaatinople  to  lha  time 


He  removed  to  St  Petersburg  the  immense  rock  on 
which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in  1 769. 
See  the  dissertation  which  he  published  in  Paris,  1777. 

George  Constantine  has  published  a  fbur-tongued 
lexicon. 

George  Yen  tote ;  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Romaic. 

There  exist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin  and 
Romaic,  French,  etc.  besides  grammars, in  every  modern 
language,  except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  most 
celebrated:* — 

Athanasius  Parios  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhetoric 
in  Hellenic. 

Christodoulos,  an  Acarnanian,  has  published,  in 
Vienna,  some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  trans- 
lator of  Fontcnelles  «  Plurality  of  Worlds»  (a  favourite 
work  amongst  the  Greeks),  is  stated  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris,  in  both 
of  which  he  is  an  adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhe- 
toric. 

Vicenio  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written,  •  tls 
rb  fxisoftepjiotpov,*  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated  into 
French  Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  Hellenist,  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a  geogra- 
phical work:  he  has  also  translated  several  Italian  au- 
thors, and  printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  account  has  been  already 
given. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


Athens,  and  now  of  Thebes,  was  a  bon  vivant,  and  as 
social  a  being  as  ever  sat  cross-legged  at  a  tray  or  a 
table.  During  the  carnival,  when  our  English  party 
were  masquerading,  both  himself  and  his  successor  were 
more  happy  to  m  receive  masks*  than  any  dowager  in 
Grosvcnor-squa  re. 

On  one  occasion  of  his  supping  at  the  convent,  his 
friend  and  visitor,  the  Cadi  of  Thebes,  was  carried  from 
table  perfectly  qualified  for  any  club  in  Christendom, 
while  the  worthy  Waywode  himself  triumphed  in  his 
fall. 

In  all  money  transactions  with  the  Moslems,  I  ever 
found  the  strictest  honour,  the  highest  disinterestedness. 
In  transacting  business  with  them,  there  arc  none  of 
those  dirty  peculations,  under  the  name  of  interest, 
difference  of  exchange,  commission,  etc.  etc.  uniformly 
found  in  applying  to  a  Greek  consul  to  cash  bills,  even 
on  the  lirsi  houses  in  Pera. 

With  regard  to  preseuls,  an  established  custom  in  the 
East,  you  will  rarely  find  yourself  a  loser;  as  one  worth 
acceptance  is  generally  returned  by  another  of  similar 
value — a  horse,  or  a  shawl. 

In  the  capital  and  at  court  the  citizens  and  courtiers 
arc  formed  in  the  same  school  with  those  of  Christia- 
nity; but  there  doc*  not  exist  a  more  honourable, 
friendly,  and  high-spirited  character  than  the  true  Turk- 
ish provincial  Aga,  or  Moslem  country-gentleman.  It 
is  not  meant  here  to  designate  the  governors  of  towns, 
but  those  Agas  who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  pos- 
sess lands  and  houses,  of  more  or  less  extent,  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor. 

The  lower  orders  are  in  as  tolerable  discipline  as 
the  rabble  in  countries  with  greater  pretensions  to 
civilization.  A  Moslem,  in  walking  the  streets  of  our 
country-towns,  would  be  more  incommoded  in  Eng- 
land than  a  Frank  in  a  similar  situation  in  Turkey. 
Regimentals  are  the  best  travelling  dress. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  religion,  and  different  sects 
of  Islamism,  may  be  found  in  D'Olisson's  French ;  of 
their  manners,  etc.  perhaps  in  Thornton's  English.  The 
Ottomans,  with  all  their  defects,  are  not  a  people  to  be 
despised.  Equal,  at  least,  to  the  Spaniards,  they  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Portuguese.  If  it  be  difficult  to  pronounce  what 
they  are,  we  can  at  least  say  what  they  are  not:  they 
are  not  treacherous,  they  are  nor  cowardly,  they  do 
not  burn  heretics,  they  are  not  assassins,  nor  has  an 
enemy  advanced  to  their  capital.  They  arc  faithful  to 
their  sultan  till  he  becomes  unfit  to  govern,  and  devout 
to  their  God  without  an  inquisition.  Were  they  driven 
from  St  Sophia  to-morrow,  and  the  French  or  Russians 
enthroned  in  their  stead,  it  would  become  a  question, 
whether  Europe  would  gain  by  the  exchange!  England 
would  certainly  be  the  loser. 

With  regard  to  that  ignorance  of  which  they  are  so 
generally,  and  sometimes  justly,  accused,  it  may  be 
doubted,  always  excepting  France  and  England,  in  what 
useful  points  of  knowledge  they  are  excelled  by  other 
nations,  Is  it  in  the  common  arts  of  life?  In  their 
manufactures  ?  Is  a  Turkish  sabre  inferior  to  a  Toledo! 
or  is  a  Turk  worse  clothed  or  lodged,  or  fed  and 
taught,  than  a  Spaniard?  Are  their  Pachas  worse  edu- 
cated than  a  Grandee?  or  an  Effeodi  than  a  Knight  of 
St  Jago?  I  think  not. 

I  rrmenilter  Mahmout,  the  grandson  of  Ali  Pacha, 
asking  whether  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  were 
in  the  upper  or  lower  House  of  Parliament.    Now  this 


question  from  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  proved  that  lm 
education  had  not  been  neglected.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  an  English  boy  at  that  age  knows  the  difference  of 
the  Divan  from  a  College  of  Dervises;  but  I  am  very 
sure  a  Spaniard  does  not.  How  little  Mahmout,  sur- 
rounded, as  he  had  been,  entirely  by  bis  Turkish  tutors, 
had  learned  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  parlia- 
ment it  were  useless  to  conjecture,  unless  we  suppose 
that  his  instructors  did  not  confine  his  studies  to  the 
Koran. 

In  all  the  mosques  there  arc  schools  established 
which  arc  very  regularly  attended;  and  the  poor  arc 
taught  without  the  church  of  Turkey  being  put  into 
peril.  I  believe  the  system  is  not  yet  printed  ( though 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Turkish  press,  and  hook*, 
printed  on  the  late  military  institution  of  the  Nizam 
Gcdidd) ;  nor  have  I  heard  whether  the  Mufti  and  the 
Mollas  have  subscribed,  or  the  Caimacam  and  the 
Tefterdar  taken  the  alarm,  for  fear  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  the  turban  should  be  taught  not  to  •<  pray  to 
God  their  way.*»  The  Greeks  also — a  kind  of  Eastern 
Irish  papists — have  a  college  of  their  own  at  Maynoofh 
— no,  at  Haivali;  where  the  heterodox  receive  much 
the  same  kind  of  countenance  from  the  Ottoman  as 
the  Catholic  college  from  the  English  legislature.  Who 
shall  then  affirm,  that  the  Turks  are  ignorant  bigots 
when  they  thus  evince  the  exact  proportion  of  Chris- 
tian charity  which  is  tolerated  in  the  most  prosperous 
and  orthodox  of  all  possible  kingdoms?  But.  though 
they  allow  all  this,  they  will  not  suffer  the  Greeks  to 
participate  in  their  privileges:  no,  let  them  fight  ilirir 
battles,  and  pay  their  haratch  (taxes),  be  drubbed  in 
litis  world,  and  damned  in  the  next.  And  sliall  wr 
then  emancipate  our  Irish  nelots  ?  Mahomet  forbid  ' 
We  should  then  be  bad  Mussulmans,  and  worse  Clin<»- 
tians;  at  present  wc  unite  the  best  of  both— Jesuit  ic.U 
faith,  and  something  not  much  inferior  to  Turkish 
toleration. 


APPENDIX. 


Amongst  an  enslaved1  people,  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  foreign  presses  even  for  their  books  of  religion,  it  is 
less  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  find  so  few  publication* 
on  general  subjects  than  that  we  find  any  at  all.  The 
whole  number  of  the  Greeks,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  Turk^h  empire  and  rUewhcre,  may  amount,  .it 
most,  to  three  millions;  and  yet,  for  so  scanty  a  num- 
ber, it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  nation  with  mi 
great  a  proportion  of  books  and  their  authors,  as  the 
Greeks  of  the  present  century.  «  Ay,»  but  say  the 
generous  advocates  of  oppression,  who,  while  they  as- 
sert the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  wish  to  prevent  them 
from  dispelling  it,  «  ay,  but  these  arc  mostly,  if  not 
all,  ecclesiastical  tracts,  and  consequently  good  for  no- 
things Well !  and  pray  what  else  can  they  write 
about?  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  hrar  a  Frank,  parti- 
cularly an  Englishman,  who  may  abuse  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  country;  or  a  Frenchman,  who  may 
abuse  every  government  except  his  own,  and  who  may 
range  at  will  over  every  philosophical,  religious,  M-irn- 
tiuc,  sceptical,  or  moral  subject,  sneering  at  the  Greek 
legends.  A  Greek  must  not  write  on  politics,  and  can- 
not  touch   on  science  for  want  of  instruction;  if  he 
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•  <*4obu.  he  is  excommunicated  and  damned;  therefore 
!a»  countrymen  are  not  poisoned  with  modern  philo- 

(  w^isy;  and  as  Co  morals,  thanks  to  the  Turks !   there 

i  «rr  no  such  things.  What  then  is  left  him,  if  he  has  a 
•jra  for  scribbling  ?  Religion  and  holy  biography :  and 
s  h  natural  enough  that  those  who  have  so  little  in 

(  ;k*  life  sbrmlri  look  to  the  next.  It  is  no  great  wonder 

!vn  that  in  a  catalogue  now  before  me  of  6  fly-five 

•<r*k  writers,   many  of  whom  were  lately  living,  not 

,i*e  fifteen  should  have  touched  on  any  thing  but 
■--aft.  The  catalogue  alluded  to  i<  contained  in  the 
"seatT^uxtb  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  McleUus's 
\  -r!~w>tkal  History.  From  ibis  1  subjoin  an  extract 
t  dtosr  who  have  written  on  general  subjects;  which 
»•«•  Jw  followed  by  some  specimens  of  the  Romaic. 

LIST  OF  ROMAIC  AUTHORS.' 

5«oplnius,  IHakonos  (the  deacon)  of  the  Morea,  has 
Auushed  an  extensive  grammar,  and  also  some  poli- 
jrkl  rtrulatioas,  which  last  were  left  unfinished  at  his 

h-4optu&,  of  Mo&copoUs  (a  town  in  Epiras),  has  writ- 
fes  tad  pobusbed  a  catalogue  of  the  learned  Greeks. 

Srraflnn.  of  Pcriclea,  is  the  author  of  many  works 
a  tbr  Turkish  language,  but  Greek  character ;  for  the 
•irstba*  of  Caramauia  who  do  not  speak  Romaic, 
jai  trad  the  character. 

titotadiras  Psalidas,  of  Bucharest,  a  physician,  made 
:*  tear  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  study  {y.dcptv 
zz^t?i-*s) :  bat  though  his  name  is  enumerated,  it  is 
fie*  stated  that  he  has  written  any  thing. 

Kslimihus  Torgeraus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ; 
*m*T  poems  of  his  are  extant,  and  also  prose  tracts, 
«*1  a  catalogue  of  patriarchs  since  the  last  taking  of 
jsoscatttuiopje. 

inaslasias  Maeedon,  of  Naxos.  member  of  the  royal 
«-.Jemy  of  Warsaw.     A  church  biographer. 

tanrtrio*  Pamperes,  a  Moscopolite,  has  written 
fiuur  work*,  particularly  *  A  Commentary  on  Hcsiod's 
**i*M  of  Hercules,*  and  two  hundred  tales  (of  what, 

:wi  tpecified  ,  and  has  published  his  correspondence 
*.m  the  celebrated  George  of  Trebizond,  bis  contem- 
porary. 

**-irtru*,  a  celebrated  geographer;  and  author  of  the 
U*>k  from  whence  these  notices  are  taken. 

farotbeus.  of  Mitylene,  an  Aristotelian  philosopher: 
**■  HHIeaie  works  are  in  great  repute,  and  he  is  esteemed 
.9  tar  moderns  (I  quote  the  words  of  Heletius)  perot 
tr»  &zs*Ljci£rT*  xm  Zsv9f€»vrx  *pi?o$  E»>)vwv. 
1  aid  farther,  on  the  authority  of  a  well-informed 
'trttXj  that  be  was  so  famous  amongst  his  countrymen, 
'.Ul  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  if  Thucydides  and 
Vuot>b*B  were  wanting,  be  was  capable  of  repairing 
tbe  Ions. 

Marinas  Count  Tharboures,  of  Cephalonia.  professor 
/faenastry  in  the  academy  of  Padua,  and  member 
'I  that  academy,  and  those  of  Stockholm  and  Upsal. 
H*  ha*  pabfcshed,  at  Venice,  an  account  of  some 
kcuia*  animal,  and  a   treatise  on  the  properties  of 


Hircm,  brother  to  the  former,  famous  in  meclianics. 


^<Mn«t 


'•J  Aa*  the   Man   given  are  not  ia  rbronolo- 
«rf  aoaM  aelecied  at  a  veotnr*  from  amoBg*c 
trmm  iK#  uiiag  of  Coortaaiinople  to  fh«  tint 


lie  removed  to  St  Petersburg  tbe  immense  rock  on 
which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  fixed  in  1769. 
See  the  dissertation  which  he  published  in  Paris,  1777. 
George  Constantine  has  published  a  rour-tongued 
lexicon. 

George  Ventote ;  a  lexicon  in  French,  Italian,  and 
Romaic. 

There  e"xist  several  other  dictionaries  in  Latin  and 
Romaic,  French,  etc.  besides  grammars,  in  every  modern 
language,  except  English. 

Amongst  the  living  authors  the  following  are  most 
celebrated:1 — 

Athanasius  Parios  has  written  a  treatise  on  rhetoric 
in  Hellenic. 

Christodeulos,  an  Acarnanian,  has  published,  in 
Vienna,  some  physical  treatises  in  Hellenic. 

Panagiotes  Kodrikas,  an  Athenian,  the  Romaic  trans- 
lator of  Fonteocllc's  «  Plurality  of  Worlds*  (a  favourite 
work  amongst  the  Greeks),  is  stated  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  Hellenic  and  Arabic  languages  in  Paris,  in  both 
of  wbich  he  is  an  adept. 

Athanasius,  the  Parian,  author  of  a  treatise  on  rhe- 
toric. 

Vicemo  Damodos,  of  Cephalonia,  has  written,  ■  «f  $ 
rb  peiofi&pjistpov,*  on  logic  and  physics. 

John  Kamarases,  a  Byzantine,  has  translated  into 
French  Ocellus  on  the  Universe.  He  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  Hellenist,  and  Latin  scholar. 

Gregorio  Demetrius  published,  in  Vienna,  a  geogra- 
phical work :  he  ha*  also  translated  several  Italian  au- 
thors, and  printed  his  versions  at  Venice. 

Of  Coray  and  Psalida  some  account  has  been  already 
given. 


GREER  WAR  SONG.' 

1. 
AEY'TE  Tragic  ?&y  'ea>i}vwv 

b  xzlpof  Tijs  06$ r,t  ft8&$ 

Excix^ffu/zev  Ttarptdos 
xa9«  ovtiooi  sdoypdv. 
Ta  OTikx  oti  XafojjKtv. 

Tteuosg  L^jjvwv  cc/w/tev 
7Z07X(j.ioZm  i'jiOp&v  zb  oupx 
ac  rpi%T)  itizb  itocoiv. 

2. 

O0 SV  gl'sBi  TfiiV  E».V}VUV 

xdzxa)la  dvopeiopivx. 
Trveu/xara  iixopTtiaui-Jct. 

Tupa  >a6sre  7rvo>}v; 
'or  >jv  pwvr,v  rijj  ca>7T£yx5<  ftav; 

ayvayO^re  6>a  opao. 

xai  vtxerrs  itpb  navrou. 

Tic  6izXa  ac  ).».^/uvt  etc. 

1   Th<  »e  aamri  are  am  ulien  from  any  publiiaiion. 
1  A   ir«ii(lalioa  of    tbu   tooQ   «ill    be   found    among 
Pocint. 


I  he   tmaller 
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3. 
2Tf«/»Ta  ,  Z7T«/5T«  ,  Tt  xoip&oBi 

vttvov  Mfap-jov  fiafov 
{vttvtjoov  xpi.lt  Aflijvas 

jLvOvfJuiidrtre  Acovicfou 
•fiptoOf  Tou  Caxdorov 

TOU  d'*fpb{  iTTXlVtJlivQV 

foBtpou  xal  rpofupou. 

Ta  Syria  as  Aaffaiptv,  etc. 

4- 
07rew  elf  T«f  Stpfto-nvlas 

itilspov  curbs  xpertl 
xal  rows  Hi/eaaf  Afzvl£ti 

xal  ovt&v  xara  x/xcrcl 
MeT/»(axo?fovf  obripat 

tlf  rb  xivrpov  Ttp6x<»p*i 
xal  w?  iiwv  Supuufiivos 

tit  to  afya.  t6>v  fiourtl. 

Ta  $T*Aa  a;  Aa&apcv ,  etc. 


ROMAIC  EXTRACTS. 
Pwwc,  Ayxaoc,  xal  Tattes  xa/tvovref;  t^v  irtf  nfyvptv 
Tifr  ^MbdWoff ,  xal  flditome  nfcv  rffttey  t^v  xard*- 
ra«v,  tlp&npxv  xa,r*px*S  Iva  T/jatxov  pi>AX»jva 
b*<a  va  ftxOouv  tVjv  airtav,  /*rr*  avrdv  Iva  p.r,rpo- 
TTolterp,  elra  iva  /ftax/xTtetv,  JnttTa  Iva  itpoey/ta- 
'  tcuttIjv  xal  Iva  7T/MWTvVra. 

Ebrrf  aa* ,  w  pcWX>ijva,  irfif  fipttt  rip  «AO0fctv 
xal  t>jv  totaptydprrcov  -nfcv  Tou/okwv  tu^  avviav 
Trfi;  Tcrf{  f  u>a7;  xal  u€pi9(xov{  xal  otb\po6*topdoLv 
Ttafouv,  itapOivw,  yuvatx&v  avtSxouorov  f  fa/occav 
Aiv  «7a0o»  i«tj  cbroyovot  ixefvttv  t6v  i!aa>}v&>v* 
T&v  l\ti>Gipt>iv  xal  aop&v  xal  t&v  piAOTrar/ji&jv 
xal  irfi*  ixtlvot  dtniforpxo*  y«  ^  iUvdtpixv 
xal  Tfli^a  •aclf  ujrouxewflat  etc  rtrouxv  rupawix* 
xal  7tol0v  ytfvo;  w»  iaiU  iardflij  ftarufUvov 
c<C  t>3v  eoflw,  &vo/acv,  ci;  x'  fla  &KOV9/tfvov 
it&S  vuv  ixaTao-nJoaTe  tt^v  parriv^v  EXXa<fa. 
£a£a !  &{  Iva  exAc  0/dov,  ca;  oxotscv^v  Aa/uHrd&v 
OjclA«i  ,  p&raTC  Tpatxiy  tltti  pas  ript  alrlccv 
fiil  xpimms  rbtoTfii  tyfiv,  A^e  ^  olwo^kv. 
*0  ♦IAE'AAHNOZ. 

Paw-ayxXo-yattot,  EXa*; ,  xal  5x«  &>9t, 

^rov,  wj  Mre  ,  t4tov  ptjodcri, 

vuv  <fi  aWta,  xal  dvafla 

tip'  pou  olpxmv  ii  ApaOloL. 

bar'  tipnopovaav  va  tjjv  Surr^on 

tout*  <2»  to  X"P°V  T^'v  *wjyo1>ffc 

cwt^j  <rrcva?it  ?a  r^xva  x/cd^st, 

ffT^va  ir/90X^7TTOUV  Slot  Tt/900T05« 

xal  t6tc  i>7t<§«  frt  xtpfi&t. 
tvpilvj  iicou  *x«t  vuv  t^v  pXoy^ee 
Ma-  5ot«j  Tofyflflwj  v«  Tr/v  fuTrv^wj 
Trayc  1  arbv  5^fjv  x**/5^*  Ttva  xf  **tv 

Tlie  above  is  the  commencement  of  a  long  dramatic 
»atirc  on  the  Creek  prinUhood,  princes,  and  gentry;  it 
i»  contemptible  as  a  composition,  but  perhaps  curionx 
■s  a  specimen  of  their  rhyme;  1  hare  the  whole  in  MS- 




but  this  extract  will  be  fouud  sufficient.  The  Romaic 
in  this  composition  is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  version  an 
insult  to  a  scholar;  but  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  original  will  excuse  the  following  bad  translation  of 
what  is  in  itself  indifferent. 

TRANSLATION. 
A  Russian,  Englishman,  and  Frenchman,  making  thf 
tour  of  Greece,  and  observing  the  miserable  state  of 
the  country,  interrogate,  in  turn,  a  Greek  Patriot,  to 
learn  the  causa;  afterwards  an  Archbishop,  then  a 
Vlackbey ,'  a  Merchant,  and  Cogia  Bachi  or  Primate. 

Thoa  friend  of  ihy  country !  to  ttrangen  ncard 

Why  bear  ye  lb*  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  lord  > 

Why  bear  ye  tbeae  fettert  tbn»  Uncly  display 'd. 

The  wrong*  of  the  aaatroo,  tUe  uripliaf ,  and  maid ! 

The  descendants  of  Hellat't  race  are  noc  ya  ! 

The  patriot  aona  of  the  aafc  and  the  free, 

Tbna  apraag  from  the  blood  of  the  noble  and  brave. 

To  vilrly  exi«t  a«  the  MuMulman  tla«e  ! 

Not  tuck  wet*  the  father*  your  annal*  ran  boast. 

Who  conquer' d  and  died  for  (be  freedom  you  loit ! 

Not  audi  va*  your  land  in  her  earlier  hour. 

The  day-*  tar  of  nations  in  wisdom  and  power! 

And  still  will  you  thus  unresisting  increase. 

Oh  shameful  dishonour  <  the  darkness  of  Greeee  f 

Then  tell  us.  beloved  Achunn  !   reveal 

Tha  cause  of  the  woes  which  you  cannot  conceal. 

The  reply  of  the  Philellenist  I  have  not  translated,  a« 
it  is  no  better  than  the  question  of  the  travelling  trium- 
virate; and  the  above  will  sufficiently  show  with  what 
kind  of  composition  the  Greeks  are  now  satisfied.  I 
trust  I  have  not  much  injured  the  original  in  the  few 
lines  given  as  faithfully,  and  as  near  the  «Oh,  Miss  Bai- 
ley! unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  1 »  measure  of  the  Romaic, 
as  I  could  make  them.  Almost  all  their  pieces,  abo\c 
a  song,  which  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry,  contain 
exactly  the  quantity  of  feet  of 

•  A  captain  bold  of  Halifax  who  lived  in  country  quarters.* 

which  is  in  fact  the  present  heroic  couplet  of  the  Ro- 
maic. 


SCENE  FROM  'O  KA*ENEZ. 

TRANSLATED   FftOM  THE  ITALIAN   OF  COZ.DON1    bY 
SPKKIOION   VLA.NT1. 

SKiLNH  Kl". 
rJAATZI&A  *U  T>iv  Ttdpron  rot  x«vww»  xarf   c4 

OVOJ0CV. 

IIAA.  Q  0&Y!  &7tb  rb  ItapaBbpi  /twC  Ipocvr,  va 
axovow  -rijv  pww&vTOu  dbtfpds  paw  av  c&rbf  tTvac  low, 
i?0*<rz  ok  xcupbv  va  t6v  Zcvrpomum*.  [Euyat vet  Iva,- 
&wa<?«  Anb  rb  f/r/a«mJ/ot.  ]  IIaA«a>c  ittf  /now  cc  ra- 
pxxoiX6>  Tioibf  cTvat  Ix«l  tU  irMvoui  reus  Ivrufm 

AOTA.  TptU  XPWipot  avo*/5«f.  Evaj  6  xbp  Kvys*- 
v«o«,  6  cftiof  b xu p  VLAprios  NaffoXtTavof ,  xai 0  rpiro* 
b  Kvp  K6vrt  Aiwipoi  kpjtvrrii. 

nAA.  (Ava^eex  eli  aseox/i  fv>  itveu  b  ♦Aa/iivtoj, 
av  BfUAi  Av  aAXa^sv  ovop.ee. ) 

AEA.  Na  $$  -h  xoXr,  tux*  TGV  X'V  Ewytvteu.  (Ili- 
vuvra;.  ] 

OAOL  NaSfJ,  va^ij. 

IIAA.  (aOto's  thai  b  avo/we,  ftov  X&f>U  d/\o.) 
Koas  otvOpwtt  x&jit  fiou  tt,v  y%p\*  va  p\  ojvt?o- 

•  VUckhey,  Prinn-  of  Watlscbta. 
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f  rjrtg  charm*  «£>  avrov*  tou<  dpr/rarJej,  ©now  £&a> 
nt  T3»f  ?ari£&i  /tiav.  [nfoc  tov  dbuXov.] 
!     AOT.  Opt?p6f  eat*  •  (swi)0C0jc4v9v  dppixcov  rdv  oVu- 
Ihutv*.)  [Tijv  c^ragcc  card  to  ipyaerr^pt  tow  itau- 

.     pn.  Kar^Jfcde,  xafoVa,  taper  t  xaxqv  xafotav,  <Jjv 

ipg  t£co<«g.  [IIpo?  nqv  Berri/ptav.] 
!    HI.  iy&»  axo&fcvo/ucc  irfif  aireffalva}.  [Zvvef  £rrai 
"  *{,-  T5V  isi/Tdv  nsfi.  ] 

A?o  tot  rcap&Ovpoc  tojv  dvTccoViv  guuvovTM  cJtcf, 

,  &70&  {npcavmvTOti  ehro  to  rpccni^i  ovyxtopi- 

*9f  ,    ifrdc  TOV  fetpviO/ldv  TOU  AtaVcJJcOl/  /SXcTTOV- 

J         roue  tj,v  IlAa?£u£x,  xsd  cVrl  «£toc  oeiyyet  irfiif 

9&cc  vet  tjjv  povnnrq.  ] 
'    ITT.  Ojgc ,  ©TooVire. 
1    MAP.  Mir*  Ksr^vrrt... 
>    1  Li.  Zac&>,  pvye  fib*'  iou. 
1    HAJL  hcrsdeux.,  flo$6$tx.  [Qtvysidnb  rip  ra&av,  0 
1  iiTjfyzi  S-gJict  va  t^v  obeoXou0>7<773 /*i  to  oTratft,  xal 
,  e  L/y.  t«V»  Bao?5.  ] 

j     TPA.  [Xe  fv*  irexTO  /xe  par/I  «fe  /kcobv  irrrgfra 
(  rrsfc  «^T0  reV  7Tapx&0pty  xai  pr>/«i  eif  tov  xapevtf.] 

DLiA.  [  E>/wvet  abed  to  ipr/%Tcripi  roXf  iracyyafco  v 
,  T^fpfir&z?  ,  xctt  f  evyet  ti$  to  #xvt.  ] 

LIT.  [3li  &ppaxu  eli  to  #  t^i  w/50«  dtapeVrcvotv 
jrfc  nlacr^K&tf,    cvacvrfov  to&  Acdrvdjoou,   oTrfii  tVjv 

NAP.  [  Evyccivgt  xal  acsro;  ctya  or/a  obro  to  i/oya- 
t  ni.it,  xai  fxvyte  Alyftivraf.]  Romores  fuge.  [Poup4- 

f :j  wye)  " 

Oi  As&oc  [Atto  to  iprfusrhpi  dtitepvovv  di  to  jg&vc, 
;  ksl  tjkt&Cr*  riff  rtiprw/.  ] 
■      BIT.   [Uivtt  eif  tov  xopevrf  (far,$i\pir/ri  flbro  tov 

1     AEA.  Ao«ct*  TJirov  $Ac*  va  t>£w  va  «>6w  d{ 
i  £z£>o  to  ^ttvt.  [Mi to  oTtocffi  tl$  r6  x*Pl  ivavrlov 

ETT.  6^«,  fOi  fivono  Ttori'  thou  iwLf  akqpd- 
.  ta.p69q  hracniov  t^  yjvutxds  cou ,  xal  iyw  ^^«t  t^v 
,  •s3Lrtrtti*9&  be  tig  to  ustc^ov  aejtia. 

AEA.  Zoti  zapw*  Spxov  tt6j  ^><t  to  /AeravoCMov;;. 
'jLtn^fcTb*  Evytfvioy  jaiTO  <T7ia0t.] 

tTl'.  Aiv  as  fo€oupau.  [Ksnocepixei  tov  \ico/$povt 
,  £zi  tov  /3*££st  -xSt  ffw^c^  ^ncou  riaov,  i7roy  ebpieAW- 
'34  sbocxTO*  to  aTrirrt  Tij»  yppwxpwi ,  ipSo.hu  sli 
XrfT«  v  xsu  eerserau.  ] 

TRANSLATION. 

I   Flatudtfrvm.  the  Door  of  the  Hotel,  and  the  Others. 

•      PUfppfa  God!    from  the  window  it  seemed  that  I 
rdHLlnidtaiii 


Leander.  [Within ^  drinking.]  Long  live  the  good 
fortune  of  Signor  Eugenio. 

[The  whole  Company.]  Long  lire,  etc.  (Literally, 
Pfa©},  vdtgj,  May  he  live.) 

Pia.  Without  doubt  that  is  my  husband.  [To  the 
Strv.]  My  good  man,  do  me  the  favour  to  accompany- 
me  above  to  those  Gentlemen  :  I  have  some  business. 

Serv.  At  your  commands.  [Aside.]  The  old  office 
of  us  waiters.  [He  goes  out  of  the  Gaming-House,] 

Ridolpfio.  [To  Victoria  on  another  part  of  Hie  stage.] 
Courage,  courage,  be  of  good  cheer,  it  is  nothing. 

Victoria.  1  feel  as  if  about  to  die.  [Leaning  on  him 
as  if  fainting.] 

[From  Vie  windows  above  all  within  are  seen  rising 
from  table  in  confusion:  Leander  starts  at 
the.  sight  of  Yl&tnda.,  and  appears  by  his  gestures 
to  threaten  her  life.] 

Eugenio.  No,  slop  — — 

Martio.  Don't  attempt 

Leander.  Away,  fly  from  hence ! 

Via.  Help !  help!  [Flies  down  the  stairs,  Leander  at- 
tempting to  follow  with  his  sword,  Eugenio  hinders 
him.] 

[Trappola  with  a  plate  of  meat  leaps  over  Ae  balcony 
from  the  window,  and  runs  into  Ae  Coffee-House*] 

[Platiida  runs  out  of  the  Gaming-house,  and  takes 
shelter  in  the  Hotel.] 

Martio  steals  softly  out  of  Ae  Gaming-house,  and 
goes  off  exclaiming,  «Rumores  fuge.M  The  Servants 
from  the  Gaming-house  enter  the  Hotel,  and  shut  the 
door.] 

[Victoria  remains  in  the  Coffee-house  assisted  by 
Ridolpbo.] 

Leander  sword  in  hand  opposite  Eugenio  exclaims, 
Give  way — I  will  enter  that  hotel.] 

Eugenio.  No,  that  shall  never  be.  You  are  a  scoun- 
drel to  your  wife,  andj  will  defend  her  to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood. 

Leander.  I  will  give  you  cause  to  repent  this.  [Me- 
nacing wiA  his  sword.] 

Eugenio.  I  fear  you  not.  [He  attacks  Leander  and 
makes  him  give  back  so  much  Aat  finding  Ae  door  of 
Ae  dancing  girl's  house  open,  Leander  escapes  Arough, 
and  so  finishes.]  * 


\  heard 
I  in  L» 


d's  voice.    If  he  is  here,  I  have  arrived 
him  ashamed.  (A  Servant  enters  from 
1  the  Shap^  Boy,  telL  me,  pray,  who  are  in  those  chain- 
.  ben. 

I     Serm.  Three  Gentlemen:    one  Signor  Eugenio;  the 
\  other  Signer  Martio,  the  Neapolitan;  and  the  third,  my 
I  Lord,  the  Count  Leander  Ardenii. 
1     PUt.  Flaminio  is  not  amongst  these,  unless,  he  has 
j  (hanged  fau  name. 

1     '  ko-fie.  yaxtvttbf ,  bitou  $ti*t  v«  slnf-  ftir/€  teClc 


AIA'AOrOI  OIKJAKOI.  FAMILIAR   DIALOGUES. 
Auc  va  Jfrn&ovK  I va Ttp&ypu.       To  ask  for  any  Aing. 

Iocs  7rayM0caX6 ,  tioatri  ps  I  pray  you,  give  me  if  you 

«v  opf$rre.  please. 

Qipexi  pe.  Bring  me. 

Aavetffcr^  pe.  Lend  me. 

Tlrr/cthsrs  va  ^rjr^osre.  Go  to  seek. 

■  Zoivrrat — •  fio»U>«»— *wkwar«Hy  enaugb,  but  it  U  th*  lite- 
ral trantUtioa  of  the  Romaic  Tbc  original  of  tfaia  comedy  of  GoldoniV 
I  never  read,  bat  it  doe*  not  appear  one  of  bi»  Lett.  •  U  Bngiardo  • 
i»  one  of  the  most  lively ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  bat  been  trantlated 
into  Romaic :  it  i»  much  more  amtuing  than  onr  own  ■  Liar,*  by 
Foote.  The  character  of  Lelio  it  better  drawn  than  Tonng  Wilding. 
Goldoni't  comedte*  amount  to  fifty;  aome  pcrhapa  the  beat  in  Europe, 
and  othera  the  wor«t.  Mia  life  U  al»o  one  of  tbe  beat  aprcimena  of 
autobiography,  and.  a«  Gibhon  haa  obaerred,  •  more  dramatic  than 
any  of  hit  playa.»  The  abo»e  acene  waa  aelected  aa  containing  aome  of 
the  moat  familiar  Romaic  idioma,  not  for  any  wit  which  it  diiplaya, 
aioee  there  it  more  done  than  aaid.  tbc  greater  part  conaialing  of  atage 
direction*.  The  original  ia  one  of  tbe  few  comirdie*  by  GoMoni  «btch 
ia  without  tbe  buffoonery  of  tbe  epeaking  Harlequin. 
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Ofat  ivtxwv  tov  Wyxrrrov  er/6va  t6v  ojuto&frjv. 

Ilat&ff  oa)>Tjaraf . 
AcoxXifc  KaXXt/ai&u  €hj6gtZo«. 

ELatJbtf  ^yr/iivaj. 
ZTfarlvof  r3Wxou  6i:6zco$. 

hvtpat  Av>Kjraj. 
AtoxXifc  Ra»(/z^obu  6i;6at9f . 

Avopaq  farcudva; . 
Ptomrroj  POOtTTKOU  Apytiof. 

Tpayvtbf. 
iMiOxpocrrtf  Aptaroftfvous  PoVto;. 

Rea/iuco;. 
KaXXiorparoe  EfaxeuTou  0y;€atof . 
Td  fotvlxta. 

Ku/rtxftfijv  Ilo(7rr>jf . 
Ail^avojpOf  Aptariuntos  AOrfJCtiof. 

Ev  oi  T7)  ir«/s«  ou/scxAf . 

Mvaocve*  <zpxo*TOs  ayotvoOtrlovroe  tov 
•  Xaptrtlaiav,  tvapUvrv  Travrav  df  xu«f«  ivcxofoav  ra 
XzpnstTta. 

Zataryxrdf. 

♦Ouvoj  vAlvu  Aftecvcto;. 

K&pout. 
Ei/c  rioac  luxpartof  Se^sco;. 

Mjjrrw/9  MhJoto/sos  4>uxat<u{. 

p'et^aci^o;. 
K^otojv  KX(ftivo$  Qc&cco;. 

AJ>eiTflc$. 
lief  cycvcif  iff  ax><tozo  Kov%uup>6{ . 

AuXacufof. 
Aau^vtroi  Dovxw  Apytot. 

KtBaptarus. 
Aup&xpoi  A/ut>oioj  Aiolcvf  eta&  Mou^  c'vgf. 

Tfoyacv^Of. 
kvxXxn i6&ipoc  UouOtoco  Tapavrcsbf. 

Kft»/iartio*of. 
Xtr.darpccroi  Qikoar  paxoi  Oclfrcof . 

Tee  ii?cv(x<uc  Kujuuccuoof. 
J&otpxoi  npod&ru  Kopuvtve.  ■ 

e'v  da>w  a£0m. 

•  Mu^t^Of  IIoXvX/BCCTOVC    ia/D6rfVU/«9f   ofcOytTOjyOf   OCV- 

o'orooc  xo/soyscoavrcf  vocdeeavrc;  ttovvoov  dcviOrptav 
rlfioivof  apxpvrof  aOXtovrof  xXlof  debvrof  eD-xw- 
Oivtof.  » 

E'v  tripe*  Aifka. 

•  ^uvei^x0*  *PX0VT°tr  fui'bf  StLkouOiu,  dpxt w; 

EJfoAc  <kpx&*}H*  pwx«Ia ©*  obri  ouxa  ctoo  rd; 

toir/ypapto  nidz  twv  noltpapxotv,  X17  t6v  xaron- 


irec/9  orijuXov,  x^  cjppova  ftaxia^.  Wi  nap  (fruvuatov 
xaptoo&fa)  x^pwiXt  **)  Iwidx/xov  oaporAcof  irrfoa 
t&v  TroXc/tucf  guv ,  xq  twv  xaT07rr«ojv. 

•  V*0*™*  'v  ipX°fwb  *w&px&,  fwbf  Alakxo- 
/«W«,  ivftF  flaTfij  Mevofrao  'A^ddtM  /ttttvos 
ir/oatr*.  6/AO>0y5  E3$«>u  F  ftxrb),  0  xq  T$  »4>c 
IpXOftevtw.  Eir«o\j  xtxDfilarri  EtftoAo;  rca/9  tij*  rd- 
>i*f  to  oovccov  fltirav  xar  t«j  o/ioioy/orf  tcc$  T«W»a« 
Swa^o*  dpxovrof,  /mvij  ^ezXou^tw  t  xij  ovr  «pe«- 
Xrfnj  aOrw  trt  owfliv  7r«/s  tov  7t6>iv,  etll'  cbrrfx*  wavra 

b[io\oylxqt  el  /xtv  norl  foiopdvov  xpdvov  Eu6*>>u  ln\ 
vopixs  F  rrc  dhzirrapx  fiovevst  oow  Trrnus  Stot  xaxir4$ 
Ft  xacrt  7r/9o6deruff  aouv  ifyuf  x^^  ^PX\  T**  >f/9^Vft,  ^ 
jv<avri;  6  /aw  Bvvxpxov  ocpxovra  Ipxopwios  ehre* 
ypapioOt)  it  EQGukov  xocc  Avuanbv  Ixarrov  ir«/»  riv 
Taplzv  xij  xbv  v6pLW  d-j  t«tc  xad/caToc  T&vtf/8«6dtTftivt 
x^  Tfi»v  ny&v,  x^  tGv  /3flwGv,  x>j  t6v  fnTrwv,  X^J  XflCTfva 
rfogt/icuwv^iXTj  to  ir>cZ9o(/Aft  dtKO'/pdftao  &6k  trXc'ovse 

t&v  ytypaftfUvuv  iv  T?t  ao\jyxP*P*l9i  V  ^(xecri; 

ijre  ewo'/xtov  Ev^sAoy  dpciXrt >c« 

rfiv  ipxopcAtov  dpytvplti rrrra^ebiovrx 

EO'6odXu  xaff  fxaarov    ^vcaurdv,    xq  t^xov  p spirt* 

tp*XP*i Ta;  pv&e  ixdeara;  xarec/telvs 

tov  x»j  ifxrrpaxros  i«rw  riv  Ipxopivtov 

xalT«e£ifc. » 

E'v  a»a<f  AJ50((. 

-  Avofapa.  avvfopov  x*tpe  "  NOKVEZ.  ■  KaHliznov 
dp?xpr/os,  kx\  oftXat.  »  E'v  ouol  jUta  E*7r(y/»9cp$  toa^v 
tovov,  ri  TtveO/xa,  g^  o*e  ^ufif  irnoypdepo/uv ,  oi  Tia- 
Xatot  itpoaiypafov.  Kal  ra  Kij;. 


The  following  is  the  prospectus  of  a  translation  of 
Anacharsis  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Mar- 
marotouri,  who  wished  to  publish  it  in  England. 

eiahsiz  TrnorPA*iMi. 

Ilpbf  rou(  iv  ptXoycvilf  xac  ftktftrjvaf* 

OSOI  els  flt&lx  7rovT0 Jxrroc  ivr/oupAviv,  r£tvpou/ 
n6oov  tlvat  to  xp^7tPL0v  *%*  \aropioLf ,  A*  flBsryjj;  70^9 
i$t\jpl<sxsrau.  ^  irX/dv  /Ufutxpwftim  n*lxt6rr,t ,  xal 
Stoipol/vrai  »c  iv  xarfrnrpto  v)$nf  itpAtttf  x*l  itocc^- 
out  rro>X6v  xac  iwpbptr*  Efh6tv  xal  revfiv  wv  ti^v 
piYtipr,*  fotrntoxTO  xal  otaTvoti  it  loropixr)  btjyrpis  tie 
al&va  7ov  iTroevrat. 

Nta  Teroue  ETrtanjjtiij  «7vat  rjar^xriTTOf ,  xac  iv 
t«vt6  eip^t/xrj,  ^f  x««1ttov  cimcv  bevayxa^a*  ^ixrl 
XotTriv  n/"^«  /*4vot  votTnv  :jvrtpo(jpn$atfir4  ^  tit  povrti 


Tdtwv,  civ«i<J/*evoj  raj  <30iry/pa.fu<;  r*i  xtjUvaf  r.up 

cjppiva,  x/j  f?«T(xv  x>j  7Taaw>«Iv x>?rc/xb- 

^««fov  f  ux«ta;f  x>j  oa/*^^^  Xyawoe/utw,  x>j  favwov  1 0l^e  *"»"  W**  t6v  n/Boy6»w  /*««,  tto««v  iror«  xal 
xaptwobiQ  ^/»wvtiat  xcrr  to  ^afivpa  rS>  iotfua.  **<  v*pi9ntv»  dt  t«j  Tr«T^coa«  /*«,  ovre  toc  nftc  t« 


5wva/>^w  xpxwros,  fxsv/o;  atXalxofitvic*  F  efy&vflv, 
Troiux^f tof  Totuixi  uTttfoxt  tjCztXu  upxt&kfio*  fuxiil 
«ffo  ret;   wvy/^ap w  to  xaraOiJffov  x«r  to  <p<xfiijvx 

TJIOff/CU,  «Vf>b/UvO{    Ttt<    09U/*//SapW(    T9t{    xifitvOi 


xaropOtifiaraxal  t>jv  b*toui;atv  toiv;  Av  IpwrnTH/w 
Toig  A»cycv€ljt  ^<  j^souv  vole  /*5>  otaaouv  o/t  ^Ovov 
(3T0/stx&c  t>t^  d/)^»3V  xai  Tijv  -npbo&ov  t6v  r/»yiv«*v 
/xa«,  a>Ai  /act  roit9ypa?tx&i  /i&{  olitxvouv  T«fi  5rfot(f 
rfi»v  IlotT/st'dluv  /uia«,  xai  oiovrl  yup*?"/0^  y&iptw 
pi  to£>«  yiayp'XftAoin  tojv  nivstxaf,  /i*f  >iV»^*f  ••« 
eiv«t  al  A^iivo;^  io*  t]  Zsct/ST^  ix«l  at  e»5«wf  to"  3« 


To  tzp4f«^rif*cz€ 

Is  c?frei^rre. 

Hi  rerr«v«. 

UziTxe  vat  asr;  irwreuw. 

ivrs  for  cTsmu  <£*yv*rov. 


Toa  hare  guessed  it. 
Tou  have  bit  upon  it. 
I  believe  you. 
I  must  believe  you. 
This  is  not  impossible. 


7:  ;re?&«  a?  ebtxifiM.  xoajjv  Then  it  is  very  well. 

&£9C7. 

Lui,  xa*ar.  Well,  well. 

i£» suat  s&t^cvov.  It  is  not  true. 

.i*nU*>t;.  It  is  ndse, 

1  imLacrfarorfft  errco  ovto.  There  is  nothing  of  this. 

■  tttfa^ejjQosfuaLXTVxryi  It  is  a  falsehood,  an  im- 
'  posture. 

it,*  serd^ououy  (ixopi-  I  was  in  joke. 

Ir-TieoraeV  vac  yeA&ba*.  I  said  it  to  laugh. 

-T?  xiijfeta.  Indeed. 

¥-:  xscfu  xxra  Tiollx.  It  pleases  me  much. 

S-'Vasrvfuas  «£j  tout©.      .  I  agree  with  you. 

1  ***•  ?**  r^F5v  /■»"•  I  give  my  assent. 

.  Jf>  xrzmxopuu  tlcrcvro.  I  do  not  oppose  this. 

last  sv/tpssvo;,    £x  oujot-  I  agree. 

L>  ecs*  MXs*.  I  will  not. 

Ljfa  hrxniyr**iuLk  d;  towto   I  object  to  this. 

•ia  «  sv/c&»^r^;(   y«    xv,  coitmfc,  consider,  or 
■     jrs^as^^.  *  y£  arrropa-  retolve. 

T'  r«-r«  vet  xayta/uv;         What  ought  we  to  do? 
1i  *i  Jtair^M^cv ;  What  shall  we  do  T 

i  T '  «  s^ofiouAewrrz  vi  xa-    What  do  you  advise  me  to 

i    **;  d©? 

»>rsl9»    rpiitvv    $£\9fitv  What  pari  shall  we  take  ? 

*"•  wpapc*  ct^jj.  Let  us  do  this. 

I  f«tt  josan-esov  Jyei  vA—  It  is  better  that  I 

Ira*rc«  4ir/s>.  Wait  a  little. 

Ar»  *-$£>r*  thoti  xxkfcepov  Would  it  not  be  better 

.  vi ;  that ? 

Eyai  ayssovrsc  xxkirtpit.  \  wish  it  were  better. 

*ci<?exa?£«(  juu£t«/»ov—  You  will  do  better  if 

lyt&zzi  fu.  Let  me  go. 

*-  ?imw  eff  toy  Tdirov  vols  If  I  were  in  your  place, 

e>* 1 

L&«to£cW  It  is  the  same. 


I 


IV  render  by  ffe  specimens  below  will  be  enabled  to 
compare  the  modern  writ*,  the  ancient  tongue. 

PA1ALLEL  PASSAGES  FROM  ST  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 

Jfeov.  AuGfyrixov. 

&«?*>.  a.  Ke?etX.  a. 

i.  EI2  r*y«f ;ngvjgr9v  6  i.  E$  £/3;e*j  ijv  &  A6y?cf 

«ys>*  aai  b  \6yoi  faov  xal  o  \6yoc  ^v  7T/C0j  rbv 

•trr.  BtoZ '  sou  fHbi  fro v  ©*ov,  xai  ©m s  fy  b\6yog. 
!  >***/**• 

I  *W  /UT*  ©SOW.  TT^OJ  TOV  ©«0V. 


3.  <5a«  [t«  Ttpdtypara]  3.  Ilavra  oY  oStou  t/i- 
dvx  fiiaou  tow  [aO/ov)  tyi-    vsto •  de  x^/sl*  odkou  iye- 

viiaav>xalxei/5c>a^Tdy^v  vrr0  °'^  *v>  ^  y^yovsv. 
lytvc  xaveva  crrt  eytve. 

4.  E£«  oeurdv  ^tgv  ^-  4.  Ev  owrfi  %urt  ^v,  x«i 
xal  ^  £wrj  ^r«v  to  f  6f  t6v  ^  5«n  iQV  to  f&i  r&v  &v- 
dcvSptJTtw.  Bptalttav. 

5.  Kflti  to  f^«  eij  t^v  5.  Kal  to  f6«  iv  t»> 
crxoTftav  fiyyet,  xou  ^  0x0-  oxoti«  pafvct,  oe  iq  axorta 
rata  dcv  to  xardJiaSe.  avro  oO  xorrslaSev. 

6.  Eycvcv  iv*i  txvdpos-  6.  Eytfvrro  cbsBfiVKOi 
1:09  flhr«<rraV^V0«  ***  T0  v  irct  oraa/B^  vos  7ra/&«  ©o«  u, 
e«ov,  to  Svo^  tou  iwav-  ovo/ia  ociT6  Iwavvr^. 

THE  INSCRIPTIONS  AT  ORCHOMENl'S  FROM 

MELETIUS. 

dPXOMENOS,  xotv&i  Ix/smou,  Uolti  Tzori  tx  aowccw- 
Ternixai  fcjfU/suTofof),  7r/5ir«/50v  xacA0u/*^v»j  Boturtxpri 
Xftjvat,  c2;  ttbv  OTroiav  ijrov  6  Sao?  t6v  Xk/»it«v,  eij 

TOV  OTTOIOV  i7T>>7/5<aVOV  T^ilJ  Ot  eOU^atOt,    OUTtVOj   TO 

coVp os  civesxa^fle  7T0T«  wtto  t6*v  Affira^dr/xwv.  Eirav>j- 
•/UjO£§ov  sif  owt^v  r^vllO'Xtv  TaXa/5tT»5«ta,Toy  bizoiou 
Ay&vof  ev/jov  iTTty/sapa;  iv  otj$a«c»  evJbv  tow  xtw- 
Ofi'vros  N«ow  ire'  dvdfjLxri  tt^s  eeorsxsw,  wno  tou 
tlfxarooitaQxploiJ  Aeovroi,  iiti  twv  Bzotkitav  Baot- 
Xe(ow,  Aeovroy,  xal  Kwv<rravT^vow,  i^owoaj  outcjj.  ^v 
/xiv  zfi  fxtijl  xotv&f. 

«  Qtfe  ivtxcav  tov  cty&va  t5»v  x«/5tT7i<rt'a»v. 

2a>7TtaTi7f. 
Myjvii  A7ro/Awvtou  A'vTtoxeus  ilfo  Mat«vd)pow. 

laijowf. 
ZaiZAO;  ZutXou  ndepcos. 

Pa'^uod;. 
Now/ojvtof  Now/xv]viou  A^ijvalo;. 

no(TjT>;>  i^fiiv. 
kixrf/ioii  brtjxox.AioiJi  Qrfalos. 

A-jy^TTtS. 
A7T0X>i0,0T05  ATTO/AO&TOV  KjOJTJf . 

Pdo*C7T7roj  PoA'ttttou  Ap'/Tjoi. 

KiOupioriiji. 
♦avt'a^  A7roXA9ciTOU  TOw*av/ouAZo>ew5^Tto  Ku/a»;s 

bYi/ufrptos  nupfx&l'sxou  KaA/v^vtOf . 
T^«ywo*os. 

iTTTrOX/XCTTfJ^  ApiTtOiUvO'JS  V&flOf. 

Kcdliorpxzos  lf?a/^arou  Or^alos. 

IIotr4T>;>  SaTUyeov. 
A/Jirjvidi  b,r,!xo-x.\iou$  ©r^w?- 

YTrox^tT^j. 
AupdOeoq  bupodiou  Ta^savTtvo^. 

IIOtTfjT^J  T pTL'/'jiOlCi'J . 

ZofOxXHi  Zofoxkiouc  ABrrxziof. 

Inoxptt/is. 
KaCiptxoi  Qeootapou  Sr,6xt0i. 

noirtri}i  KtopM0iG>v. 
j&ifavipos  Apioruvoi  A9r?MLt0i. 

YTZOxptritf. 
Attoaoj  jIttoaou  A 0v?vaw$. 
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Old*  ivcxwv  tov  vtjxrpov  dr/Gva  twv  ojuioo'wojv. 

Ilat&f  ocuXijoretf . 
AcoxXig;  KaXXc/o-dou  eij&tof . 

Ilatfatf  +r/tp.6vxf. 
Zrpcrih/Of  cjvixou  Qrfizloi. 

Avd/ca*  AOXijretf . 
AcoxXft  KaXXt/ai&u  Qrfaloi. 

hyopat  »r/c/^va>. 
PoVanrof  PooforTiou  Apyiloi. 

Tpayt^bf. 
lltnoxparrrx  Apirrofiivovs  P 60 tot. 

KaXXtarfscro;  E^gcxlarou  &rfatot. 
TA  IttivUiz. 
Kw/uW<wv  notijnij?. 
AXi£zvo*/90$  A/&«Ttwvos  A0r,vat9f . 

Ev  oi  -rfj  fre/sa  owf  txwf . 

Mvstotvw  dpxovroi  etywvolrrtoyrof  rbv 
•  Xaptrt lotov,  rjaptiarot  Travrwv  2;  tuoc  ivtxwoocy  ra 
Xxptxiiria. 

♦frtvof  vcXt'vw  A&cvcto; . 

Ka/9©u£. 
Zlptknzf  lotxpoaiof  Qtifatof. 

IIofCTa;. 
Mijrrw/s  M»}aT0/?0f  twxatcuf . 
I  Px^atuobf. 

Kpdruv  hXioivos  Qg&ttos. 

A-jXttr&f. 
UtptyevtU  itpstxliiozo  Kwguijvdf . 

AGXaccrfof. 
Aaurjvrrof  rXavxw  Apytog. 

KtOapmotf. 
Mfiarpof  A/uAww  AioXcu;  dnb  Moupivag. 

Tpayoctvjbf. 
kaxXscntd&'Mpos  UouOvzo  Tapavrt/bf. 

KtopoLe'jfbf. 
VorivrpaTOi  viXoot/hctw  ee&ctof . 

Tec  imvusix  Kotpatudbf. 
E\ktpyog  Hpoi&ru  Kopwsji.  » 

E'v  e&Xw  AiOa. 

•  VLuptyos  Uo\uxpotrovf  ixpwvpof  otoyirwos  dfv- 
tpmt  xopoc/€iax'<nti  vtxuaxvTc;  itovuoou  dviOrpay 
rlpavos  apyovTOs  aJXtovro;  xUof  doivrof  otixta- 

E*v  iripv  Ac'0w. 

-  SwKtpx*  *pxoms,  ftttvbf  SttXouBlv,  dpxt w* 

EJ6wX<  <kpx*o&fi»  pwxcia 8*  cfrre'oWa  dcnb  t«j 

oovyy/sapw  i:i&z  twv  Ttolepxpxuv,  xn  twv  xaron- 
Tetwv,  eivcXo>tvo;  ra;  aouy/papuf  to*  xtptvaf  irctjo 

t-jfpova,  x<  pto*tav  X17  7raaix/«tv xjjtuio- 

/ufJov  pwzeJa*,  xij  ostywreXriv  luoio&pv,  x^  &ovuo-ov 
xaptoooww  yyipuvtl*  xdrr  to  ^xyiipx  tw  c&pua. 

*If*El€/E>|>lllOH 

*vv*pyu  otpyovrat,  per/a;  uls&xoprAta  F  apwv, 
7roXuxX«3$  retuia;  etoc  oaxc  cilowXti  dpytiupu  pwxfll 
ditb  Taj  oojy/p!if&  to  xaraXvffov  xar  to  ^etpio/ut 
r&ddptu,  dvcXo>cvof  to*  oouyypoL?6tf  rdf  xiptva* 


rtup  atiftXov,  xi)  rjppovot  fwUas.  %ij  Tikp  Juwjcmv 
xx?i90&»pot  yriptrtvix,  xi)  "Xuci&xpov  &tpor{X&{  Ttiox 
rfiv  itoltpApyw  *  x*!  t5>v  xxroTtraaiv. 

•  APX°v*oe  <v  ipxopr'b  Suvapx*,  pr*bs  AXsAx*- 
AuWm,  ivitT  ftarlri  Mevofrao  'Apy&xv  pttM 
itp&ru.  Opoloy*  E££m)u  F  i>ar^,  0  xij  if  rr4)<! 
IpXOpzviw.  Eitcrflq  Ktxop^Trri  EvMos  lt*p  rrii  ro- 
Xt9«  t&  Aevecov  ebrsv  xdtr  t«;  b/xo\oylcxs  raj  rtOtezf 
SwzpX*  upxovrof,  pttifbf  $etlov9iu%  x>j  ovt  epe<- 
X/ttj  cc)tw  ere  ouOkv  ir&p  rav  tt6>iv,  aXV  ehr^/£  ttovto 
ffiyol  iravrit,  xq  dtnootSdavOi  t<I  tt^Xi  to  ixovrti  t«{ 
o/ioXoycs;,  c{  ytikv  ttorl  Jecopivov  ypivov  Eu€wlu  irt 
vopi*f  F  frc  Ant  reap*,  fioveovt  »»uv  fitTrufi  tfci  xxrtr^ 
Ft  xzti  TTpoZdmjs  aouv  rjyjf  x^'ft  dpy\^  Xpt™  * 
ivtavrof  6  ftreec  Bityxpyov  ipyovra  Ipyopwios  acrzo- 
ypafivQri  $i  EvftyXov  xsrr'ivcaUTdv  IxavTOv  itap  to> 
rxpixv  xi]  rbv  vdpuv  avTar«  xaO/iara  TfiivTr/Bo&rrc*-/, 
x^  twv  jr/uv,  x^  twv  fiou&v,  xi}  twv  frnrwv,  x^  xdrrtva 
doxpa.i'j)v$ixr)  to  rXel^o^/ttc  dtnoypdftso  ics  nliovx 

twv  yr/pafipdvtov  Iv  ttj  aouyyotptiat  ij  tcxaris 

1}  to  iw6ptov  ECGuiXov  tftikti Xt; 

twv  IpyoprAw  dpyovpiot Trrra/cflbwvTot 

Et»5wXw  xa$*  txxvrov   Ivunrrbv,    xij  rdxov  p spirt* 

&p*XP*t Taj  pv£f  ixdEOTflt;  xettct  pzlv-a 

tov  xq  ipftpxxros  torw  tov  ipxopdvto* 

Jtairdce^.  > 

E'v  dXkoif  klBoif. 

mivofapa  auvyopov  yuipt  •  NOKVE2.  «KoXX/7rercv 
dpfdptxos,  xgl  dcXXat.  •  E'v  oudi  pi*  tintypxtf  t?ov 
t&vov,  ^  Trvefyiet,  4  o«  ^slf  vTtoyp<k?opxv ,  oi  i:a- 
Xatoi  Ttpoaiypapov.  Kal  ra  i^f- 


Th«  following  it  the  prospectus  of  a  translation  of 
Anacharsis  into  Romaic,  by  my  Romaic  master,  Mar-  J 
marotouri,  who  wuhed  to  publish  it  in  England. 

EIAHH2  TrnoiTAvlKri. 
Tlpbf  tov;  iv  5»cXoyevfl(  xoi  ptX«XXTp«i. 

OZOI  tlf  fliGXix  TrovTOOxira  2vr/9upwoiv,  j&titpo*? 

7T0O0V    cTvCU  TO  XpfatP**  **!*  IsTOpiXf  ,  oY  CCsTYtf  y«j5 

litvplaxtrou  ifnXiov  ptptaxpwpivTn  irstXatdTT;; ,  /ai 
5(w/douvtcc(  w«  iv  xaLr&mpta  iqoVj  ,  itpdittf  xatl  0*t9CX)6- 
octf  ttoXXwv  xact  itaodpor/  E<9vwv  xai  rtvwv  wv  tj;v 
pvnfirty  fotvtovxTO  xod  jtastiott  4  loTOflxq  A(i$yt}3C{  e(> 
odwva  tov  ctaflcvTst. 

Mt'flt  reroix  Emartpri  that  fjont6xrysj0( ,  xal  iv 
t»)t6  eJpiXi/iTj,  ^  x/9«1?tov  tinlv  dvecyxae'a'  ctarl 
XotTTOv  rj/ati  pivot  v<x  rr,v  U7rtpoupt9xtpirt  ^r^eovr:; 
owtc  t«j  <xpy?i  Tfliv  Upoydvcuv  pan  t  rzoQtv  n&rt  xui 
rrws  titpiOipzv  c/«  t«j  Tttxrpiezi  pat,  oyrt  tk  £0ijf  Tat 
xxro/s^u/uaTa  xal  Ty,v  <no btiptv  twv  ;  Av  lp&trr,9*»ptv 
T©y«  AXXcytvil; t  ^cv/sow  v«  /i£;  owoouv  o^t  /idvov 
irtopixCtf  Tigv  dpy*"  *a*  t>iv  itpdo&ov  twv  p^r/ivwv 
/«£;,  «XXi  ZKt  ronoypaftx&ip&i  ofct/vovv  t«»  Siettf 
t6v  UaT/s^owv  /«**,  xai  aisvfl  X"r,*7ar/fl^  ywi.u*v«« 
//£  Totifi  yt&ypxfuovi  twv  Iltvacxaf,  /ifi*  X^youv,  iou 
cevxe  «i  A^jvat,  ioai  t}  X^«^Tr„   ix«l  at  OijSsu,  Td:a 
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jj  uCkta.  efcr«>et  tj  /iia  jtnzpxi*  alio  rqv  aA>ijv. 

.  Tsvrsj  efxa&paqn  tjjv  /uav  TCOAtVy  ixelvos  t»jv  aA/ipt 

!  ax  t£.  YLpoaiti  6c*  ipumfaotptv  avrovs  tows  /rij  Ea- 

l*c«»  x**F*r/etrf°*'i  P**>  7t6$ev  tKapaauv^Brjooc*  va 

',  %iLFjrzi*oirr  dpx^i  tocov  mcAaut?,avuiT0aTeA6rS  /*Sff 

i  arrnfcv^yrKX /&c  oJrefas  feuf  Aoyows.  «Ka6Y*s  &  i* 

i  Lr^tzj  Avdrjra/jcii,  av  tfrv  l7ttpttipx**o  ra  Travew- 

'wrv**  istbra  tOdpafra  rr,s  xtlX^ooSf  av  tev  IpfO- 

\vaa  Tar  afwtuca,  t«  407}  xatl  rout  No/tous  twv 

1  L>'*74k>,  t&eAc  /uta*.  Zxu9i9«  xoti  to  Svoua  xai  to 

tT2r^r  esrro*   xatt  b  npjiTapoflaxpbs*  dvtfty  ipdv' 

'hs4.ra.xoTt  ixirox^orrous,  o*kv  iowvaro vie w pox^fi^i 

idrn  T4%yq»  tow.  £v  b  h  tyrtv  No/to  6YniS  6*kv 

!  ^rrs^  ?st  toO  XdACJvos,  Awxowfyou,  xai  ncrraxoo, 

1  :S  uLmxo  yd  fivOpafey  xai  va  xatlupy^rrj  ru  ydr,  t6v 

itfcsjcs**  ?ev*  ex*  o  P^rup  o*ev  &Trrpdi£sTO  rus  evfpa.- 

,  iex,-  xzx  rows  ^far^tevTis/ieuff  tow  brpoatie'vooi ,  oV 

StxsfiJfE*  els  raff  fvx*f  twv  dxpoar&vrou'  JLv  o 

\*Gi  i*ax*p*tz,  b  Kvpios  ASS&s  hapSokofuiios  Skv 

f/^r%nr  /*i  /trysci^    firt/toy^v    xai  oxityiv  tows 

,  ti»j»  ryef  trou*  Zts/ypafeii  twv  EAAj}varv,  i£cjecwv&v 

J  uc9/c  S9C79C  p&Bog  in  I  rpixxovra  owe*  rnj,  ©*t  v  *j[0f  acv 

1  ftJCOVlJ  TBWTT'  TJJV  TTC^l  EAAlJvwV  lOTO/EtaV  TOW,  frff 

Qfsaeymjts  tou  N»fou  iUajpocf  reus  7ra/»'  awrou  Tzpooot- 
,  4o^>;,  xsei  et$  Aa$  rats  Ewfanralxas  AcoAtixTous 
I  «rr/Wrrwdhc.*  Kal  iv  ivl  Aoyu,  oc  NeuTffot,  av  dtv 


'  t"-«>flD» 


t£a  bctr/oui xox»sYLpoy6vovs /tas,q0<Aav  toots 
j  rutfipuvxtu.  /urratus  P*XPl  tow  vwv.  Aura  Av  eTvai 

ASj.cz  2>9ou«ia«fitvou  out  to  ptAoyrvcs  r/saocow,  ccvac 
1 1 1  pjtdu^dovs  TtppLecvou,  orcti  Ifurufpaai  rbv  Mov 

^yxxxpotv  abrd  row  ToOJocov  e2(  to  Ttppbettutibv. 

k**oasbv  xa&  -tyiHg  SO**iuv  vol  ptOifopcv  rfj; 

/^ttefSK  t6v  'Xayxnp&v  xxropOoifuxrw  bnou  c/a/*av  ol 

I  .rxjiutsrsi  6utvec  npoTricropei  i^tv,  av  im&Vfj&pLtv 

'  >s  ^d^c^icy  t^v  Trp6ofov  xzi  vj^rpvj  reav    tig  Taj 

1 1ix»*z  xsu  iitiTrifiOf  X0ct  cis  xoi9c  aXlo  «790f  /uc6V}- 

I  oes«sf  av  ix*f**v  Tltptipytiav  va  y/vplootptsv  n6$ev 

rszTTfifuOa,  xad  bitolous  bauparcovf  xat  peyotXovg 

xvzpaii,  ti  xad  Ttpoyivovs  -iip&v,  pcu,  ij/mc;  o*cv  yvw- 

j6c^*tof  «tf  xsupbv  bnzoXt  oi  fa'terytYtlf  $oajp6$owiv 

msroitg,  xac  «s  itaripetf  iravroMtoowv  juaftjffcaas  ei- 

Cc>T3a,  if  ewftipapuufuv  onravrss  TtpoOi/pLt*i  tU  t^v 

'««cp  tov  Svjpaaiov  rovvov  ny/pap^uccoi  tou 

^29^  L>*X*P* •*•»• 

Rases  «vv  o<  vKoytypapfiivot  SiXops*  ixrtMoti 

tp&t*pe*i  tv*  prricffxzat*  tou  Bt&iou  /a  t»jv  xara  ro 

*««t»#  ^tr>  xsdj^v  fp&w  Tijs  » w  xatfl^  ^/»fis  6/&uM«s, 

|  <w  esb^yrgj  rouro  ri*  tvrrov,  SfXofitv  to  AaXkorntott 

; .«  *»v»  Teer/poftxcv;  Mxxxas  fu  6atl&{  Pw/uaCxas 

I  ^suefUx<xpa^itvoui  c 2s  io\xa/<as ypdc/ipara,  ttpoo- 

jtii-szt*  |f  T|  flEdts  xpiflipov  xal  ap/ti&ov  el*  ngv 

j  l?T5jC«f. 

Oisvro  ev/fpoftp*  5A«  yrfv«i  tlfTipauf  Jwdexa 
nri  pijapv9  *rt*  iTa>ori;s  exAJoeois.  H*  tiuij  o^ou  tow 
j  Isf/pippx-of  elvau  ftopivta.  atxauiSn  Tijs  mtfvvr,s  b\a 
j  *r?  7^otA^»p>  tGv  ytorjpa?txCtv  7rivaxcav .  O  pAoyraij; 
««  l^copnrr^  x pixti  va  TtlvpuHTr}  elf  xuOi  T6pov 
,r*iiht  i^a  too.  Kscpor/rocjia  tUoot  Tifa  B(/w>]s,  xai 
,  ^vra  ^c^ls  xapuixv  npdoociv,  dOX  &$us  bnou  SAtt 
■  *»  ~*paoofr$  o  Td/tos  TW7Ta»/^vo{  xai  fopivoi. 


Efi/topivot  xai  tuSadpovti  itaGuMont  EU>>v«v7TaZifits. 
T^s  bpexipoui  etycemjs  l£rip?7ip4voi. 

IbtckvvYtf  Mappaporovpift. 
brip/trptoi  Bcvi^/Dtjs. 
XTZupifav  UpeBizoi. 

iv  T pernio* ,  rij  itpwrp  OxrotGphu,  1 799. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  ROMAIC. 

Q  IIATEPAMAZ  0  irow  eloat  c{$  tow;  ovpxvoiif,  as 
ayiao9q  to  ovoptk  oow.  As  i>^yj  tj  flaaCktla  oov.  is 
y^v7j  to  5i\r,pa  oov.  Ka0us  «i»  tov  oupa&bv,  t t^  xac 
els  T^v  yijv.  To  ifwplpus  to  xxBrpsptvbv ,  o\^s  /»«S  to 
o^pepov.  Rat  av/x<*prflt  pste  ra  xpifipxi,  x*9&{  xai 
i/iscs  evyx<»pripc)>  tows  xpeofeCkerai  pas.  Kac  /w;v 
/uSs  fiptu  el*  luipaopibv,  aXia  &tMpua4  pas  arro 
tov  7r0vi)/9ov  Ore  d^cx^aow  elvaf  ^  fiae&tia  ok  ^  o*i>va- 
/i<S  xsci  4  ^f«  c^S  tows  atevas-  A/«jv. 

IN  GREEK. 

nATEP  ^*fiv  o  iv  toTs  ojjpavols,  aytaofyvta  to 
ovo/ta  oow.  £>0/ra>  *j  fiuoUet*  gov  yswflfctt  to  iM- 
iiVid  oow,  us  iv  oxipavb,  xac  i:rl  t^s  y?s.  Tov  o^tov 
tyifiv  tov  iircouoiov  ©*ds  V^v  rtptpov.  Kal  cepes  fyrtv 
Ta  dpe£>>3>uzTa  f^/twv,  a»s  xai  fy*«7s  dfieptv  tdls  tyti- 
Ura<s  tyawv.  Kai  /»>j  eiasvrfyx»j;  ^s  «2»  ntipotopov, 
dblx  foeou  jy&as  airo  tow  Trovrjpod.  On  oov  iorlv  ^ 
/5aaa«fa,  xai  Vj  d^vaacs,  xai  ^  o*dC«  c^s  tows  aiuva;. 
A/^v. 


CANTO  III. 


Note  1 .  Stanza  xviii. 

la  •  pridt  of  place*  here  tact  the  eagle  flew. 

«  Pride  of  place**  is  a  term  of  falconry,  and  means  the 
highest  pitch  of  flight.— See  Macbeth,  etc. 

•  A«  eagle  toweriog  in  hia  pride  of  plare 
Waa  by  a  morning  owl  ha«a'd  at  and  ktll'd. 

Note  1.  Stanza  xx. 

Socb  a«  Uaraodiaa  dTev  on  Atbena'  tyrant  lord. 

See  the  famous  Song  on  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 
— The  best  English  translation  is  in  Bland's  Anthology, 
by  Mr  Denman. 

■  With  myrtle  my  award  will  I  wreaibe,*  etc. 

Note  3.  Stanza  xxi. 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 

On  the  night  previous  to  the  action,  it  is  said  that  a 
ball  was  given  at  Brussels. 

Notes  4  and  5.  Stanza  xxvi. 

And  Evan's,  Donald'*  fame  riog«  in  earh  clintman'i  ear*. 

Sir  Evan  Cameron,  and  his  descendant  Donald,  the 
«  gentle  Lochieln  of  the  «  forty-Gvc.w 

Note  6.  Stanza  xxvii. 

And  Ardennes  warea  above  tl»rm  ber  green  leaves. 

The  wood  of  Soignies  U  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  «  forest  of  Ardennes, »  famous  in  Boiardo's  Orlando, 
and  immortal  in  Sbakspeare's  «As  you  like  it.»  It  is 
also  celebrated  in  Tacitus  as  being  the  spot  of  successful 
defence  by  the  Germans  against  the  Roman  encroach- 
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mcnts. — I  have  ventured  to  adopt  the  name  connected 
with  nobler  associations  than  those  of  mere  slaughter. 

Note  7.   Stanza  xxx. 

1  tnrn'd  from  all  the  brought  to  thoae  the  could  not  bring. 

My  guide  from  Mont  St  Jean  over  the  field  seemed 
intelligent  and  accurate.  The  place  where  Major  Howard 
fell  was  not  far  from  two  tall  and  solitary  trees  (there 
was  a  third  cut  down,  or  shivered  in  the  battle)  which 
stand  a  few  yards  from  each  other  at  a  pathway's  side. 
— Beneath  these  he  died  and  was  buried.  The  body 
has  since  been  removed  to  England.  A  small  hollow 
for  the  present  marks  where  it  lay ;  but  will  probably 
soon  be  effaced ;  the  plough  has  been  upon  it,  and  the 
grain  is. 

After  pointing  out  the  different  spots  where  Picton 
and  other  gallant  men  had  perished,  the  guide  said, 
m  here  Major  Howard  lay ;  I  was  near  him  when  wound* 
cd.»  I  told  him  my  relationship,  and  he  seemed  then 
still  more  anxious  to  point  out  the  particular  spot  and 
circumstances.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
in  the  field  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  two  trees  above- 
mentioned. 

I  went  on  horseback  twice  over  the  field,  comparing 
it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain, 
Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great 
action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imagination :  I  have 
viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Man  tinea, 
Lcuctra,  Chjeronca,  and  Marathon;  and  the  field  around 
Mont  St  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little 
but  a  better  cause,  and  that  undefinable  but  impressive 
halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws  around  a  celebrated 
spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except 
perhaps  the  last  mentioned. 

Note  8.   Stanza  xxxiv. 

Like  to  the  applet  on  the  Dead  r*a'a  thore. 

The  (fabled)  apples  on  the  brink  of  the  lake  Asphaltes 
were  said  to  be  fair  without,  and  within  ashes. — Vide 
Tacitus,  Histor.  1.  5.  7.    t 

Note  9.    Stanza  xli. 

For  areptred  tynit*  earth  were  far  toe  wide  a  den. 

The  great  error  of  Napoleon,  •»  if  we  have  writ  our 
annals  true,»  was  a  continued  obtrusion  on  mankind 
of  bis  want  of  all  community  of  feeling  for  or  with 
them ;  perhaps  more  offensive  to  human  vanity  than 
the  active  cruelty  of  more  trembling  and  suspicious 
tyranny. 

Such  were  his  speeches  to  public  assemblies  as  well  as 
indi\iduals:  and  the  single  expression  which  he  is  said 
to  have  used  on  returning  to  Paris  after  the  Russian 
winter  had  destroyed  his  army,  rubbing  his  hands  over 
a  fire,  «  This  U  pleasanter  than  Moscow,*  would  pro- 
bably alienate  more  favour  from  his  cause  than  the 
destruction  and  reverses  which  led  to  the  remark. 

Note  10.    Stanza  xlviii. 

What  want  thete  outlaw*  conoueren  ahoald  hate? 
■  What  wantt  that  anave 
That  a  king  tbould  hate  (• 

was  King  James's  question  on  meeting  Johnny  Arm- 
strong and  his  followers  iu  full  accoutrements — See  the 
Ballad. 

Note  1 1 .  Song,  stanza  i. 

The  rattled  crag  of  Dradieufelt. 

The  ca*tle  of  Drachcnfels  stands  on  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  « the  Se>en  Mountain*,"  over  the  llhinc  banks; 

. 


it  is  in  ruins,  and  connected  with  some  singular  tradi- 
tions :  it  is  the  first  in  view  on  the  road  from  Boob, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  on  this  bank, 
nearly  racing  it,  are  the  remains  of  another  called  th« 
Jew's  castle,  and  a  large  cross  commemorative  of  the 
murder  of  a  chief  by  his  brother.  The  number  of  castles 
and  cities  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine  on  both  side*  it 
very  great,  and  their  situations  remarkably  beautiful. 

Note  1  a.   Stanza  lvii. 

The  whitencM  of  hia  tool,  a  ad  thaa  man  o'er  bin  wept. 

The  monument  of  the  young  and  lamented  General 
Marceau  (killed  by  a  rifle-ball  at  Alterkirchen  on  the 
last  day  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  French  republic)  still 
remains  as  described. 

The  inscriptions  on  his  monument  are  rather  too  loop, 
and  not  required :  his  name  was  enough;  France  adored, 
and  her  enemies  admired  :  both  wept  over  him.— Hit 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  generals  and  detachments 
from  both  armies.  In  the  same  grave  General  Hocbc 
is  interred,  a  gallant  man  also  in  every  sense  of  the  word; 
but  though  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  battle, 
he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  die  there ;  Ids  death  wo* 
attended  by  suspicions  of  poison. 

A  separate  monument  (not  over  hia  body,  which  i* 
buried  by  Marceau's)  is  raised  for  him  near  Andernarh, 
opposite  to  which  one  of  his  most  memorable  exploits 
was  performed,  in  throwing  a  bridge  to  an  island  on  the 
Rhine.  The  shape  and  style  are  different  from  that  of 
Marceau's,  and  the  inscription  more  simple  and  ple-is- 

•  The  Army  of  ibeSambre  and  Meuat 

to  in  CoBBBaader-ia-chUr, 

HOCF1E.. 

Tltis  is  all,  and  as  it  should  be.  Hoche  was  esteemed 
among  the  first  of  Frances  earlier  generals  before 
Buonaparte  monopolized  her  triumphs. — He  was  the 
destined  commander  of  the  invading  army  of  Ireland. 

Note  1 3.  Stanza  Iviii. 

Here  Ebrcnbrrilstcia.  with  her  shatter' d  wall. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  i.  e.  «  the  broad  Stone  of  Honour,* 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  was  dis- 
mantled and  blown  up  by  the  French  at  the  truce  of 
Leoben. — It  had  been  and  could  only  be  reduced  by  fa- 
mine or  treachery.  It  yielded  to  the  former,  aided  by 
surprise.  After  having  seen  the  fortifications  of  Gibral- 
tar and  Malta,  it  did  not  much  strike  by  comparison, 
but  the  situation  is  commanding.  General  Marceau  be- 
sieged it  in  vain  for  some  time,  and  I  slept  in  a  room 
where  I  was  shown  a  window  at  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  standing  observing  the  progress  of  the  *.iege 
by  moonlight,  when  a  bail  struck  immediately  below 
it. 

Note  1 4-  Stanza  Ixiii. 

Unaepwlchred  they  toam'd,  aod  ahriea'd  each  waadenng  gboat. 

The  chapel  is  destroyed  and  the  pyramid  of  bones  di- 
minished to  a  small  number  by  the  Burgundian  legion  in 
the  service  of  France,  who  anxiously  effaced  this  record  of 
their  ancestors*  less  successful  invasions.  A  few  still  re- 
main, notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  the  Burgun- 
dians  for  ages  (all  who  passed  that  way  removing  a  bone  to 
their  own  country),  and  the  less  justifiable  larcenies  of  the 
Swiss  postilions,  who  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife- 
handles,  a  purpose  for  which  the  whiteness  imbibed  bv 
the  bleaching  of  years  had  rendered  them  in  great  re- 
quest.  Of  these,  relics  I  ventured  to  bring  away  as  much 
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i»  nwy  have  made  the  quarter  of  a  hero,  for  which  the 
-  nrvsr  is,  chat  if  I  bad  not,  tbe  next  passer  by  might 
Ljif  perverted  them  to  worse  uses  than  the  careful  pre- 
vrvauon  which  I  intend  for  them. 

Note  1 S.  Stanza  brv. 

Ld-rrfTJ  Av-esuicam  lutb  ar+md  h«r  aabjert  Iswi: 

lTeoneum  (near  Morat)  was  the  Roman  capital  of 
iKKtii,  where  Avencbes  now  stands. 

Note  1 6.  Stanza  Ixvi. 

j^  ^y  «ik>n  their  orn  on*  mind,  one  heart,  eoe  dutt. 

;«-<a  AlptnuJa,  a  young  Avcntian  priestess,  died  soon 
rvt  t  Tain  endeavour  to  >w«  her  father,  condemned 
•     '-«*  a*  a  traitor  by  Aulas  Carina.    Her  epitaph  was 
-.-aired  many  year*  ago ,— it  is  thus— 

Julia  Alpinula 
Hie  jareo, 
Ia/VI»ri«  patrtt  infrli*  prolat. 
Dee  Atcoiw  uctrdo*. 
E.*»r*re  pntri*  on  em  nan  potui; 
M*le  Mori  in  fali«  ill'  eral. 
Titi  anno*  XXI II . 

I  know  of  no  human  composition  so  affecting  as 
fc*  oor  a  hUiory  of  deeper  interest.  These  are  the 
axLry  and  actions  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and  to 
»t*rh  we  torn  with  a  true  and  healthy  tenderness,  from 
Lr  wretched  and  glittering  dela»  of  a  confused  mass 
•f  rnoquest*  and  battles,  with  which  the  mind  is  roused 
' ;  r  a  time  to  a  false  aud  feverish  sympathy,  from 
*i>  ace  it  recurs  at  length  with  all  the  nausea  conse- 
*arai  oo  such  intoxication. 

Note  17.  Stanza  Ixvii. 

|a  tW  •*»'•  face,  like  yonder  Alpine  ran*. 

I     This  U  written  in  the  eye  of  Mont  Blanc  (June  3d, 
j  ii»6  which  even  at  this  distance  dazzles  mine. 

Juiv  30th.)  X  tbU  day  observed  for  some  time  the 

I  Jijiart  reflection  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Mont  Argentiere 

i  t  the  calm  of  tbe  lake,  which  I  was  crossing  in  my 

iioat ;  die  distance  of  these  mountains  from  their  mir- 

.  ff  is  sixty  miles. 

Note  18.    Stanza  lxxi. 

I  Bj  ike  Mm  ruabiog  »f  ibe  arrowy  flhonc . 

The  colour  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva  is  blue,  to  a  depth 
rX  tint  which  1  have  never  seen  equalled  in  water,  salt 
i  ■*  frrdi,  except  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 

Note  19.  Stanza  Ixxix. 

Than  ndgar  wind*  naay  »•  will*  all  lb*y  icek  poaaeat. 

TTjm  refers  to  the  account  in  his  «  Confessions  »  of  his 

!  nuua  for  theComtewie  d  Houdetot  (the  mistress  of  St 

'  Umberl;  and  hi*  long  walk  every  morning  for  the  sake 

of  the  *™&h  ki*  which  was  the  common  salutation  of 

1  French  aconaintance— Rousseau »  description   of  his 

1  f<-euag»  00  this  occasion  may  he  considered  as  the  most 

'  (*%«ioaaie,  vet  not  impure  description  and  expression 

of  love  that  ever  kindled  into  words ;  which  after  all 

mast  be  felt,  from  their  very  force,  to  be  inadequate 

»o  die  debneation :  a  painting  can  give  no  sufficient 

•*r*  of  the  ocean. 

Note  70.  Stanza  xci. 

Of  eirth~o'ergai'»ag  mountain*. 

It  i«  to  be  recollected,  that  the  most  beautiful  and 

.  ~p^iine  doctrines  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Chris- 

»:«aiiT  were  delivered,  not  in  the  Temple,  but  on  the 

Ta  wave  the  question  of  devotion,  and  turn  to  human 


eloquence,  the  most  effectual  and  splendid  specimens 
were  not  pronounced  within  walls.  Demosthenes  ad- 
dressed the  public  and  popular  assemblies.  Cicero 
spoke  in  the  forum.  That  this  added  to  tbeir  effect  on 
the  mind  of  both  orator  and  hearers,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  difference  between  what  we  read  of  tbe  emo- 
tions then  and  there  produced,  and  those  we  ourselves 
experience  in  the  perusal  in  the  closet.  It  is  one  thing 
to  read  the  Iliad  at  Sigwum  and  on  the  tumuli,  or  by 
the  springs  with  mount  Ida  above,  and  the  plain  and 
rivers  and  Archipelago  around  you ;  and  another  to  trim 
your  taper  over  it  in  a  snug  library — this  I  know. 

Were  the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  what  is  called 
Methodism  to  be  attributed  to  any  cause  beyond  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  its  vehement  faith  and  doctrines 
(the  truth  or  error  of  which  I  presume  neither  to  canvass 
nor  to  question),  I  should  venture  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
practice  of  preaching  in  the  fields,  and  the  unstudied 
and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  its  teachers. 

The  Mussulmans,  whose  erroneous  devotion  (at  least 
in  the  lower  orders)  is  most  sincere,  and  therefore  im- 
pressive,  are   accustomed    to   repeat    their  prescribed 
orisons  and  prayers  wherever  they  may  be  at  the  stated 
hours — of  course  frequently  in  the  open  air,  kneeling 
upon  a  light  mat  (which  they  carry  for  the  purpose  of 
a  bed  or  cushion  as  required) ;  the  ceremony  lasts  some 
minutes,  during  which  they  are  totally  absorbed,  and 
only  living  in  their  supplication ;  nothing  can  disturb 
them.     On  me  the  simple  and  entire  sincerity  of  these 
men,  and  the  spirit  which  appeared  to  be  within  and 
upon  them,  made  a  far  greater  impression  than  any 
general  rite  which  was  ever  performed  in  places  of 
worship,  of  which  I  have  seen  those  of  almost  every 
persuasion  under  the  sun :  including  most  of  our  own 
sectaries,  and  the  Greek,  the  Catholic,  the  Armenian, 
the  Lutheran,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Mahometan.     Many 
of  the  negroes,   of  whom  there  are  numbers  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  arc  idolaters,  and  have  free  exercise  of 
their  belief  and  its  rites:  some  of  these  I  had  a  distant 
view  of  at  Patras,  and  from  what  I  could  make  out  of 
them,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  truly  Pagan  descrip- 
tion, and  not  very  agreeable  to  a  spectator. 

Note  2 1 .    Stanza  xcii. 

The  »ky  is  changed'. — anil  tucli  a  change!   Ob  night. 

The  thunder-storms  to  which  these  lines  refer  oc- 
curred on  the  1 3th  of  June,  1816,  at  midnight.  I  have 
seen  among  the  Arroreraunian  mountains  of  Chimari 
several  more  terrible,  but  none  more  beautiful. 

Note  22.  Stanza  xcix. 

And  tan-art  into  roie-hnet  Met  ihera  trrnogbt. 

Rousseau's  Helot  se,  Letter  17,  part  4>  note. — «  Ces 
montagncs  sont  si  hautcs ,  qu'une  demi-heurc  apres  le 
soleil  couche  leurs  sommets  sont  encore  eciaires  de  ses 
rayons,  dont  le  rouge  forme  sur  ces  cimes  blanches 
une  belle  couleur  de  rose  qu'on  apercoit  de  fort  loin.n 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  heights  over 
Meillerie. 

«e  J  allai  a  Vevay  logcr  a  la  Clef,  et  pendant  deux  jours 
que  j*y  rcstai  sans  voir  personne ,  je  pris  pour  cette 
ville  un  amour  qui  m'a  snivi  dans  tous  mes  voyages, 
et  qui  my  a  fait  etablir  enfin  les  hcros  de  mon  roman. 
Je  dirois  volonticrs  a  ceux  qui  ont  du  gout  ct  qui  sont 
sensibles:  Allcz  a  Vevay — visit ez  le  pays,  examinez  lea 
sites,  promenez-vons  sur  le  lac,  et  dites  si  la  nature 
n'a  pas  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie,  pour  uue 
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Claire  el  pour  tin  Saint-Preux ;  raais  ne  les  y  chercbei 
pas. »  Les  Confessions,  livre  it.  page  3©6.  Lyon, 
1796. 

In  July,  1816,  I  made  a  voyage  roand  the  lake  of 
Geneva ;  and  as  far  as  my  own  observations  bare  led 
me  in  a  not  uninterested  nor  inattentive  survey  of  ail 
the  scenes  most  celebrated  by  Rousseau  in  his  «He- 
loiw,»  I  can  s.ifely  say,  that  in  this  there  is  no  exagge- 
ration.   It  would  be  difficult  to  see  Clarens  (with  the 
scenes  around  it,  Vevay,  Chillon,  Boveret,  8c  Giogo, 
MeiJIerie,  Erian,  and  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone),  with- 
out being  forcibly  struck  with  its  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  persons  and  events  with  which  it  has  been  peo- 
pled.    But  this  is  not  all;  the  feeling  with  which  all 
around  Clarens,  and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie,  is 
imested,  is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
order  than  the  mere -sympathy  with  individual  passion; 
A  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  in  its  most  extended 
and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of 
its  good  and  of  its  glory :  it  is  the  great  principle  of  the 
universe,  which  is  there  more  condensed,  but  not  less 
manifested;  and  of  which,  though  knowing  ourselves  a 
part,  we  lose  oar  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty  | 
of  the  whole. 

If  Rousseau  had  never  written,  nor  lived,  the  same 
associations  would  not  less  have  belonged  to  such 
scenes.  He  has  added  to  the  interest  of  his  works  by 
their  adoption ;  he  has  shown  his  sense  of  their  beauty 
by  the  selection;  but  they  have  done  that  for  him 
which  no  human  being  could  do  for  tbem. 

I  had  the  fortune  (good  or  evil  as  it  might  be)  to  sail 
from  Meillerie  (where  we  landed  for  some  time)  to  St 
Gingo  during  a  lake  storm,  which  added  to  the  magni- 
ficence-of  all  around,  although  occasionally  accompa* 
nied  by  danger  to  the  boat,  which  was  small  and  over- 
loaded. It  was  over  this  very  part  of  the  lake  that 
Rousseau  has  driven  the  boat  of  St  Preux  and  Madame 
Wolmar  to  Meillerie  for  shelter  during  a  tempest. 

On  gaining  the  «hore  at  St  Gingo,  I  found  that  the 
wind  had  been  sufficiently  strong  to  blow  down  some 
fine  old  chesnnt  trees  on  the  lower  part  of  the  moun* 
tains.  On  the  opposite  height  is  a  seat  called  the  Cha- 
teau de  Clareus.  Tike  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards, 
and  interspersed  with  some  small  but  beautiful  woods ; 
one  of  fliese  was  named  the  «  Bosquet  de  Julie,*  and  it 
is  remarkable  that,  though  long  ago  cut  down  by  the 
brutal  selfishness  of  the  monks  of  St  Bernard  (to  whom 
the  land  appertained),  that  the  ground  might  be  in- 
closed into  a  vineyard  for  the  miserable  drones  of  an 
execrable  superstition,  the  inhabitants  of  Clarens  still 
point  out  tlie  spot  where  its  trees  stood,  calling  it  by 
the  name  which  consecrated  and  survived  them. 

Rousseau  has  not  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the 
preservation  of  the  « local  habitations*  he  has  given  to 
«  airy  nothings. »  The  Prior  of  Great  St  Bernard  baa 
cut  down  some  of  his  woods  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
casks  of  wine,  and  Buonaparte  has  levelled  part  of  the 
rocks  of  Meillerie  in  improving* the  road  10  the  Simplon. 
The  road  is  an  excellent  one,  but  I  cannot  quite  agree 
with  a  remark  which  I  heard  made,  that  ■  La  route 
vaut  mieux  que  les  souvenirs. » 

Note  i3.  Stanza  cv. 

Laataaar  and  Ferary !  ye  ha?«  btea  Um  obodta. 

Voltaire  and  Gibbon. 


Note  94.  Stanxa  cxiii. 
Had  I  mm*  tl«d  mtj  mimd.  «fcjcb  thrn  KmI'  wU«^. 


-  •  If  i*  be  ibaa. 


For 


bar*  I  filed  ay  aiad.. 
Mmthttk. 


Note  s5.  Stanxa  cxiv. 

O'er  eibcrV  griaft  thai  mm  «iBm*ty  g ri«v*. 

It  is  said  by  Rochcfbucault  that  «  there  is  alwayt 
something  in  the  misfortunes  of  men's  best  friends  no4 
displeasing  to  thcm.» 


CANTO   IV. 


Note  1.  Stanxa  i. 

t  Mood  it  Vraic*.  ob  tb*  Bndfc  of  fight* 

A  palace  aad  a  pmoo  o«  each  baad. 

Til  communication  between  the  Ducal  palace  and  the 
prisons  of  Venice  i«  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gal- 
lery,  high  above  the  water,  and  divided  by  a  stone  wall 
into  a  passage  and  a  cell.  The  stale  dungeons,  called 
« poxzi,*  or  wells,  were  sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the 
palace;  and  the  prisoner  when  taken  out  to  die  was 
conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the  oilier  side,  and  bring 
then  led  back  into  the  other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon 
the  bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal  through 
which  the  criminal  was  taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled 
up  ;  but  the  passage  is  still  open,  and  is  still  known  hv 
the  name  of  the  Bridge  of  Siglts.  The  poxsi  are  under 
the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 
They  were  formerly  twelve,  but  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up  the 
deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still,  however,  de- 
scend by  a  trap-door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes, 
half  choked  by  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  storey* 
below  the  first  range.  I  f  you  are  in  want  of  consolation 
for  the  extinction  of  patrician  power,  perhaps  you  may 
find  it  there ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  glimmers  into  the 
narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  place*  of 
confinement  themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  hole 
in  the  wall  admitted  the  damp  air  of  the  passages,  and 
served  for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoner's  food.  A 
wooden  pallet,  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground,  was  the 
only  furniture.  The  conductors  tell  you  that  a  light 
was  not  allowed.  The  cells  are  about  five  paces  in  length, 
two  and  a  half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height.  They 
are  directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  U 
somewhat  difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  pritonei 
was  found  when  the  republicans  descended  into  thc\«* 
hideous  recesses,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined 
sixteen  years.  But  the  inmates  of  the  dungeons  beneath 
had  left  traces  of  their  repentance,  or  of  their  despair, 
which  are  still  visible,  and  may  perhaps  owe  something 
to  recent  ingenuity.  Some  of  the  detained  appear  to 
have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged  to, 
the  sacred  body,  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  from 
the  churches  and  belfries  which  they  have  scratched 
upon  the  walls.  The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a  spe  • 
cimen  of  the  records  prompted  by  so  terrific  a  solitude. 
As  nearly  as  they  could  be  copied  by  more  than  one 
pencil,  three  of  them  arc  as  follows: 


RON  T1  FIDAB  At)  ALCUNO,  PENS  A  C  TACt 

sx  ruooii  vuoi  di  snout  tnsinii  e  lacci 


CHILDE  HAROLDS  PILGRIMAGE. 
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a-fumuyuimn  rou  cwta 

BU.  HI  N  lAUt  TOO  14  TlUnOTi 

1607.  aois.  okiiabo.  ruiax- 
rnrro  r  la  bsstumma  *•  avkb  d4to 

DA  HADZAB  A  U!»  MOBTO 

1AOOM0.  CUTT1.   SCBISSE. 

2. 

n  pabinAA  voco  ct 

■■BASS  PftOWTO  ec 

cv  mui  ax.  nam  rco  dabs  la  tita 

ASM  At-TBJ  BfJESCMM 

i6o5. 

SCO  IOIJI  BAIT1STA  AD 
BCCLBSIAM  COBTftLLABIDS. 
3. 
M  QU  Ml  mo  aOAADAHl  DIO 

m  eu  boss  sa  bido  si  «dajldebo  10 


.** 


s\ 
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Tbr  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected  the  solecisms ; 
r  of  which  are  however  not  quite  10  decided,  since  the 
evidently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only 
that  Btstemjmia  and  Mmnaiar  may 
far  rod  in  the  first  inscription,  which  was  prohably 
•rosea  by  a  prisoner  confined  Car  some  act  of  impiety 
csntnoined  at  a  funeral :  that  CarttUarius  is  tbe  name  of 
1  sarah  est  terra  firma,  near  the  sea:  and  that  the  last 
amah  evidently  are  pat  for  Fiva  la  Santa  Chicsa 


Notes.  Stanza  ii. 

■  CjWic.  frnb  fi 
■r  tiws  «f 


An  old  writer,  describing  the  appearance  of  Venice, 
hat  nude  nae  of  the  above  image,  which  would  not  he 
fioctkaf  were  it  not  true. 

-  Qmmjtt  mt  ami  ntperne  urbem  contana>ietery  turri- 

mrb#  oeeanojtauratam  se  putet 


Note  3.  Stanza  lii. 

1.  T««k*  TaaW 


The  well-known  song  of  the  gondoliers,  of  alternate 
Lauras,  from  Tasso  s  Jerusalem,  has  died  with  the  inde- 
sendenee  of  Venice.  Editions  of  the  poem,  with  the 
original  on  one  column,  and  the  Venetian  variations  on 
re*  ether,  as  song  by  the  boatmen,  were  once  common, 
(  iad  are  still  to  he  found.  The  following  extract  will  serve 
to  tbow  the?  difference  between  the  Tuscan  epic  and  tbr 
«  data  alia  Barcariola.» 

MiCfVti. 
1  Caste  r  ami  pieCMc,  e  'I  capittoa 

Ckc'l  grmm  acpalrro  libcf*  ii  Gnat*. 
Btati«  aajli  «pr«  e«J  aaaao,  « ewa  U  swao, 

M«k»  *ofiV\  ad  gUrioto  Kqaitu ; 
K  *a  *■«  F  IkCttdo  a  lu»  •'  oppnte,  e  in  ran* 
I  9  sraM  W  Aw*,  e  di  Lifcia  il  pofml  aattfo, 

(lti(CUf|i«Ilfin,  CMttoaiwaii 
i  a»oi  <o»pagni  arraati. 


L'  «rw«  p*cf  *M  d«  eubr  gba  vogu. 

E«V  G©fl"i*d«.  U  immortal  braara, 
Cfc*  »l  fia  T  lu  talkrn  et>  atraaaia.  r  dogta 

tM  aawir*  baa*  Cr»n  la  arpoli wa  t 
O*  am«M  m— <•  auto,  •  ate  qact  Bogca 

Mwig  Fioaoa  m  T  kt  U  nui  pawn : 
IN*  r  ha  agiBik,  •  i  compagai  apafpagnai 
ToMi  'Igh  1  ha  MMi  ia»eaa«  i  A  dd  Dai. 

'  aW  Ar^^ri  flaWlS  dt>  V« 
•<J>.  fih.  t.  fal.  Ml. 


Urh»«tB  oamno,  edit.  Turin. 


Some  of  the  elder  gondoliers  will,  however,  take  up 
and  continue  a  stansa  of  their  once  familiar  bard. 

On  the  7th  of  last  January,  the  author  of  Child e 
Harold,  and  another  Kngli«*»man,  the  writer  of  this 
notice,  rowed  to  the  Lido  with  two  singers,  one  of  whom 
was  a  carpenter,  and  the  other  a  gondolier.  The  former 
placed  himself  at  me  prow,  the  latter  at  the  stern  of  the 
boat.  A  little  after  leaving  the  quay  of  the  Piazrtia,  they 
began  to  sing,  and  continued  their  exercise  until  wc 
arrived  a*  tbe  island.  They  gave  us,  amongst  other 
essays  the  death  of  Clorinda,  and  the  palace  of  Armida ; 
and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but  the  Tuscan  verses.. 
The  carpenter,  however,  who  was  tbe  cleverer  of  the  two, 
and  was  frequently  obliged  to  prompt  bis  companion, 
told  us  that  he  could  translate  the  original,  lie  added, 
that  he  could  sing  almost  three  hundred  stanzas,  but  had 
not  spirits  (morbin  was  tbe  word  he  used),  to  learn  any 
more,  or  to  sing  what  he  already  knew :  a  man  must 
have  idle  time  on  his  hands  to  acquire,  or  to  repeat,  and, 
said  the  poor  fellow,  «  look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me,  I 
am  starving.*  This  speech  was  more  affecting  than  his 
performance,  which  habit  alone  can  make  attractive. 
The  recitative  was  shrill,  screaming,  and  monotonous, 
and  tbe  gondolier  behind  assisted  his  voice  by  holding 
his  hand  to  one  side  of  his  mouth .  The  carpenter  used  a 
quiet  action,  which  he  evidently  endeavoured  to  restrain ; 
but  was  too  much  interested  in  hi*  subject  altogether  to 
repress.  From  these  men  we  learnt  that  singing  is  not 
confined  to  the  gondoliers,  and  that,  although  the  chaut 
is  seldom,if  ever,voluntary,tberc  are  still  several  amongst* 
the  lower  classes  who  are  acquainted  with  a  few  stanzas. 

It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  usual  for  the  performers  to 
row  and  sing  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  verses  of 
the  Jerusalem  are  no  longer  casually  beard,  there  is  yet 
much  music  upon  the  Venetian  canals;  and  upon  holi- 
days, those  strangers  who  are  not  near  or  informed 
enough  to  distinguish  the  words,  may  fancy  that  many  of 
the  gondolas  still  resound  with  the  strains  of  Tasso.  The 
writer  of  some  remarks  which  appeared  in  the  Curiosities 
of  Literature  must  excuse  his  being  twice  quoted ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  some  phrases  a  little  too  ambitious 
and  extravagant,  he  has  furnished  a. very  exact,  as  well  as 
agreeable,  description. 

«  In  Venice  the  gondoliers  know  by  heart  long  pas- 
sages from  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  and  often  chant  them  with 
a  peculiar  melody.  But  this  talent  seems  at  prescr.t  on 
the  decline: — at  least,  after  taking  some  pains,  1  could 
find  no  more  than  two  persons  who  delivered  to  me  in 
this  way  a  passage  from  Tasso.  I  must  add,  that  the  late 
Mr  Berry  once  chanted  to  me  a  passage  in  Tasso  in  the 
manner,  as  he  assured  me,  of  the  gondoliers. 

«  There  are  always  two  concerned,  who  alternately 
sing  the  strophes.  We  know  the  melody  eventually  by 
Rousseau,  to  whose  songs  it  is  printed ;  it  has  properly  no 
melodious  movement  •  and  «  a  sort  of  medium  between 
the  canto  fermo  and  the  canto  Ggurato ;  it  approaches  to 
the  former  by  recitaavical  declamation,  and  to  the  latter 
by  passages  and  course,  by  which  one  syllable  is  detained 
and  embellished. 

m  I  entered  a  gondola  by  moonlight ;  one  singer  placed 
himself  forwards,  and  the  other  aft,  and  thus  proceeded 
to  St  Georgio.  One  began  the  song :  when  he  had  ended 
his  strophe,  the  other  took  up  the  lay,  and  so  continued 
the  song  alternately.  Throughout  the  whole  of- it,  the 
same  notes  invariably  returned,  but,  according  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  strophe,  they  laid  a  greater  or  j 
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smaller  stress,  sometimes  on  one,  and  sometimes  on 
another  note,  and  indeed  changed  the  enunciation  of  the 
whole  strophe  as  the  object  of  the  poem  altered. 

«  On  the  whole,  however,  the  sounds  were  hoarse  and 
screaming  :  they  scorned,  in  the  manner  of  all  rude  un- 
civilized men,  to  make  the  excellency  of  their  singing  in 
the  force  of  their  voice:  one  seemed  desirous  of  conquer- 
ing the  other  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs;  and  so  far 
from  receiving  delight  from  this  scene  (shut  up  as  I  was 
in  the  box  of  the  gondola),  1  found  myself  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant situation. 

n  My  companion,  to  whom  I  communicated  this  cir- 
cumstance, being  very  desirous  to  keep  up  the  credit  of 
his  countrymen,  assured  tuc  that  this  sinking  was  very 
delightful  when  heard  at  a  distance.  Accordingly  we 
got  out  upon  the  4iorc,  leaving  one  of  the  siugers  in  the 
gondola,  while  the  other  went  to  the  distance  of  some 
huudred  paces.  They  now  began  to  sing  against  one 
another,  and  I  kept  walking  up  and  down  between  them 
both,  so  as  always  to  leave  him  who  was  to  begin  his  part. 
I  frequently  stood  still  and  hearkened  to  the  one  and  to 
the  other. 

«  Here  the  scene  was  properly  introduced.  The  strong 
declamatory,  and,  as  it  were,  shrieking  sound,  met  the 
ear  from  far,  and  called  forth  the  attention;  the  quickly 
succeeding  transitions,  which  necessarily  required  to  be 
sung  in  a  lower  tone,  seemed  like  plaintive  strains  suc- 
ceeding the  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of  pain.  The 
other,  who  listened  attentively,  immediately  began  where 
the  former  left  off,  answering  him  in  milder  or  more 
vehement  notes,  according  as  the  purport  of  the  strophe 
required.  The  sleepy  canals,  the  lofty  buildings,  the 
splendour  of  the  moon,  the  deep  shadows  of  the  few 
goudolas,  that  moved  like  spirits  hither  and  thither,  in- 
creased the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  scene;  and  amidst 
all  these  circumstances  it  was  easy  to  confess  the  character 
of  this  wonderful  harmony. 

u  It  »ui is  perfectly  well  with  an  idle  solitary  mariner, 
lying  at  length  in  his  vessel  at  rest  on  one  of  these  canals, 
waitiug  for  his  company,  or  for  a  fare,  the  tiresomeness 
of  which  situation  is  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  songs 
and  poetical  stories  he  has  in  memory.  He  often  raises 
his  voice  as  loud  as  he  can,  which  extends  itself  to  a  vast 
distance  over  the  tranquil  mirror,  and  as  all  is  still  around, 
he  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  solitude  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
populous  town.  Here  is  uo  rattling  of  carriages,  no  noise 
of  foot  passengers :  a  silent  gondola  glides  now  and  then 
by  him,  of  which  the  splashing  of  the  oars  are  scarcely 
to  be  heard. 

«  At  a  distance  he  hears  another,  perhaps  utterly  un- 
known to  him.  Melody  and  verse  immediately  attach 
the  two  strangers;  he  becomes  the  responsive  echo  to  the 
former,  and  exerts  himself  to  be  heard  as  he  had  heard 
the  other.  By  a  tacit  convention  they  alternate  verse  for 
verse;  though  the  song  should  last  the  whole  night 
through,  they  entertain  themselves  without  fatigue ;  the 
hearers,  who  are  passing  between  the  two,  take  part  in 
the  amusement. 

u  This  vocal  performance  sounds  best  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  Is  then  inexpressibly  charming,  as  it  only 
fulfils  its  design  in  the  sentiment  of  remoteness.  It  is 
plaintive,  but  not  dismal  in  its  sound,  and  at  times  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  refrain  from  tears.  My  companion, 
who  otherwise  was  not  a  very  delicately  organized  person, 
said  quite  unexpectedly:  «e  singolarc  come  quel  canto 
intenerisce,  e  molto  piu  quando  lo  cantano  meglio.» 


a  I  was  told  that  the  women  of  Lino,  the  long  row 
of  island*  that  divides  the  Adriatic  from  the  Lagouns,  * 
particularly  the  women  of  the  extreme  districts  of  MaIm- 
mooca  and  Palestrina,  sing  in  like  manner  the  works  of 
Tasso  to  these  and  similar  tunes. 

«  They  have  the  custom,  when  their  husbands  arc 
fishing  out  at  sea,  to  til  along  the  shore  in  the  evening* 
and  vociferate  these  songs,  and  continue  to  do  so  with 
great  violence,  till  each  of  them  can  distinguish  the 
responses  of  her  own  husband  at  a  distance.**3 

The  love  of  music  and  of  poetry  distinguishes  all  classes 
of  Venetians,  even  amongst  the  tuneful  sons  of  Italy. 
The  city  itself  can  occasionally  furnish  respectable  au- 
diences for  two  and  even  three  opera  houses  at  a  time- ; 
and  there  arc  few  events  in  private  life  that  do  not  call 
forth  a  printed  and  circulated  sonnet.  Does  a  physki.su 
or  a  lawyer  take  his  degree,  or  a  clergyman  preach  hi*, 
maiden  sermon,  has  a  surgeon  performed  an  operation, 
would  a  harlequin  announce  his  departure  or  his  bench  t, 
arc  you  to  be  congratulated  on  a  marriage,  orajrirth,  or 
a  law-suit,  the  Muses  are  invoked  to  furnish  the  sam«- 
number  of  syllables,  and  the  individual  triumphs  blaze 
abroad  in  virgin  white  or  party-coloured  placards  on 
half  the  corners  of  the  capital.  The  last  curt«y  of  .1 
favourite  «  prima  donna »  brings  down  a  shower  of  the*<- 
poetical  tributes  from  those  upper  regions,  from  which, 
in  our  theatres,  nothing  but  cupids  and  snow  storms  ar«- 
accustomed  to  descend.  There  is  a  poetry  in  the  very 
life  of  a  Venetian,  which,  in  its  common  course,  is  variotl 
with  those  surprises  and  changes  so  recommendablc  in 
fiction,  but  so  different  from  the  sober  monotouy  of 
northern  existence  ;  amusements  are  raised  into  duti«->, 
duties  arc  softened  into  amusements,  and  every  object 
being  considered  as  equally  making  a  part  of  the  bu*in<vs 
of  life,  is  announced  and  performed  with  the  same 
earnest  indifference  and  gay  assiduity.  The  Venetian 
gazette  constantly  closes  its  columns  with  the  following 
triple  advertisement. 

Charade. 


Etpoiiiion  of  the  moit  Holy  Satrament  in  lb*  rburcb  of  Sc  — — 


Theatre!. 
St  Mo»c«,  opera. 

St  Braedlct.  a  comedy  of  character*. 
Si  Luke,  rrpoae. 

When  it  is  recollected  what  the  Catholics  believe  their 
consecrated  wafer  to  be,  we  may  perhaps  think  it  worthy 
of  a  more  respectable  niche  titan  between  poetry  and  the 
playhouse. 

Note  4.    Stanza  x. 

Sparta  hath  mtny  •  worthier  ton  than  be. 

The  ansver  of  the  mother  of  Rratidas  to  the  stranger*. 
who  praUcd  the  memory  of  her  son. 

Note  5.  Stanza  xi. 

Si  Mark  yet  »«••  hia  lioo  «bere  be  Hood 
Stand,— 

The  lion  has  lost  nothing  by  his  journey  to  the  /n- 
vrt/iV/es,  but  die  gospel  which  supported  thcpiw  th.it  U 
now  on  a  level  with  the  other  foot.  The  hor»es  .iU<> 
are  returned  to  the  ill-rhoscn  spot  whence  they  «.et  out. 
and  are,  as  before,  half  hidden  under  the  porch  wiudovv 
of  St  Mark's  church. 

1  The  writer  meant  Ltdo,  which  it  not  a  loop  row  ef  ••load*.  Lot  • 
long  laland — ittt*!,  tbe  abort. 

*  [Curi«auita  of  Lucealuro,  v«l.  it.  p.  1S6,  •■«.  »S*7i  ••J  Aj.pen- 
du  uii.  lo  Block'*  Life  of  Tano.] 
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•fiber  *  desperate  struggle,  has  been  «a- 
Thc   decisions  and  doubu  of 
Irum  and  Zaaetti,  and  lastly,  of  the  Count  Leopold  Ci- 
tiemsra,  woaJd  have  fpven  them  a  Roman  extraction, 
mi  4  pedigree  not  more  ancieot  than  the  reign  of  Nero. 
■  kad  9.  de  Scbiegrl  stepped  in  to  teach  the  Venetians 
'  u*  cabac  of  their  own  treasures,  and  a  Creek  vindicated, 
1  u  t*>i  jod  for  ever,  the  pretension  of  his  countrymen 
,»'Jh»  noble  production.'     Mr  Musloxidi  has  not  been 
>?:  ▼sdwoi  a  reply ;  but,  as  yet,  he  has  received  no  an- 
«f« t.    b  should  seem  that  the  horses  are  irrevocably 
t.«o.4*d  were  transferred  to  Constantinople  by  The- 
•t-*c_     Lapidary  writing  is  a  favourite  play  of  the 
.iuisataul  has  conferred  reputation  on  more  than 
«■  «*  Aeir  literary  characters.    One  of  the  best  speci- 
om*«f  •odoai's  typography  is  a  respectable  volume  of 
•svnfoaas,  ail  written  by  bis  friend  Pacciaudi.     Seve- 
rn %trr  prepared  for  tlie  rei-overed  horses.    It  is  to  be 
fc<»*ii  the  best  waa  not  selected,  when  the  following 
t  «•*<**  were  ranged  in  gold  letters  above  the  cathedral 

«  attoh  .  lotroatm  .  sigja  .  a  .  vbretis  .  btxawtio  . 
:ifik  .  to  .  temp  .  o  .  ma  a  .  a  .  1 .  s  .  ncciv  .  posit  a  . 
»ca  .  tamers  .  cvriorrAS  .  a  .  mdcccih  .  abstulebat  . 

*t  1%C.  I  .  IMF  .    PACn    .  OBBV  .   DAT*   .  TKOPBJtOSf   .   A  . 
■SCCC1V  .  TICTO*  .  BCOUXIT. 

^/jUldj  *hall  be  slid  of  the  Latin,  but  it  may  be  pcr- 
3-^r-l  to  observe,  that  the  injustice  of  the  Venetians  in 
•  -10  fanning  the  horses  from  Constantinople  was  at  least 
-.?ai!  10  thit  of  the  French  in  carrying  them  to  Paris, 

1  is  !  that  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  avoid- 
ill  jHomoo*  to  either  robbery.  An  apostolic  prince 
•>*ald.  perhaps,  have  objected  to  affixing  over  the 
;*nn*ip:d  entrance  of  a  metropolitan  church,  an  in- 
■  -ription  having  a  reference  to  any  other  triumphs  than 

•  :.*»*  »f  religion.  Nothing  less  than  the  pacification  of 
tLf  vortd  can  excuse  such  a  solecism. 

Jiote  6.  Stanza  xii. 

TW  Saubtaai  &*ud,  and  now  the  Aawiian  r*igt>»— 
I  Am  riBpcrtor  irampU*  sberr  «n  tinprrur  knell. 

!  After  many  vain  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Italians 
'  iinr»ly  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
{  33d  **  fruitless  attempts  of  the  emperor  to  make  hitn- 


rlf  ibvolntr  master  throughout  the  whole  of  his  Cisal- 


>  ;W  dominions  the  bloody  struggles  of  four  and  twenty 

1  »r-ir*  wfcrr  happily  brought  to  a  close  in  the  city  of  Ve- 

"i«.-e.     The   articles   of  .1  treaty  had  been   previously 

\  ^nvd  upon  between  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  Barba- 

"*-«.,  and  the  former  having  received  a  safe-conduct, 

•  u»l  aimdv  arrived  at  Venice  from  Ferrara,  in  cotn- 

I  t*im  vim  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Sicily  and  the 

!  "m<uU  of  the  Lombard  league.     There  still  remained, 

,  Uoworr,  many  points  to  adjust,  and  for  several  days 

I  the  peace  was  believed  to  be  impracticable.     At  this 

Ittortttre  it  was  suddenly  reported  that  the  emperor 

'  Uad  arrived  at  Chiora,  a  town  fifteen  miles  from  the  ca- 

.  pitaL    The  Venetian*  rose  tumultuousJy,  and  insisted 

1  &poo  immediately  conducting  him  to  the  city.     The 

lyiinhmJs  took  the  alarm,  and  departed  towards  Trevwo. 

Tue  Popp  himself  was  apprehensive  of  some  disaster  if 

Fmlrrir  tbould  suddenly  advance  upon  him,  but  was  rc- 

*«><imi  by  the  prudence  and  address  of  Sebastian  Ziani, 

■  «ie  Ifage,      Several  embassies  passed  between  Chioxa 

*  fcai  ^Mttra  caratli  dtiU  Bavlic*  ii  S.  Mmc*  ■■  Veneiia.    Ltftrra 
(  ^  Mtu  M«tl>iidi  Gwrcire**.    Paiiov*  p«r  Bcmni  a  eompagni,  1816. 


and  the  capital,  until,  at  last,  the  emperor  relaxing 
somewhat  of  his  pretensions,  <■  laid  aside  his  leonine  fe- 
rocity, and  put  on  the  mildness  of  the  lamb.P  ' 

On  Saturday  the  2  3d  of  July,  in  the  year  1177,  six 
Venetian  galleys  transferred  Frederic,  in  great  pomp, 
from  Chioxa  to  the  island  of  Lido,  a  mile  from  Venice. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  Pope,  accompanied  by  the 
Sicilian  ambassadors,  and  by  the  envoys  of  Lotnbardy, 
whom  he  had  recalled  from  the  main  land,  together 
with  a  great  concourse  of  people,  repaired  from  the  pa- 
triarchal palace  to  Saiut  Mark's  church,  and  solemnly 
absolved  the  emperor  and  his  partisans  from  the  ex- 
communication pronounced  against  him.  The  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  re- 
nounced the  anti-popes  and  their  schismatic  adherents. 
Immediately  the  doge,  with  a  great  suite  both  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  got  on  board  the  galleys,  and  wailing 
on  Frederic,  rowed  him  in  mighty  state  from  the  Lido  to 
the  capital.  The  emperor  descended  from  the  galley 
at  the  quay  of  the  Piaoetu.  The  doge,  the  patriarch, 
his  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Venice,  with 
their  crosses  and  their  standards,  marched  in  solemn 
procession  before  him  to  the  church  of  Saint  Mark. 
Alexander  was  seated  before  the  vestibule  of  the  basi- 
lica, attended  by  his  bishops  and  cardinals,  by  the  pa- 
triarch <  f  Aquilej  i,  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Lombardy,  all  of  them  in  stale,  and  clothed  in  their 
church  robes.  Frederic  approached — «  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  venerating  the  Almighty  in  the  person  of 
Alexander,  laying  aside  his  imperial  dignity,  and  throw- 
ing off  his  mantle,  he  prostrated  himself  at  full  length 
at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  Alexander,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  raised  him  beniguantly  from  the  ground,  kissed 
him,  blessed  him;  and  immediately  the  Germans  of  the 
traiu  sang,  with  a  loud  voice,  'We  praise  thee,  O  Lord.' 
The  emperor  then  taking  the  Pope  by  the  right  hand, 
led  him  to  the  church,  and  having  received  his  bene- 
diction, returned  to  the  d  ical  palace. »  a  The  ceremony 
of  humiliation  was  repeated  the  next  day.  The  Pope 
himself,  at  the  request  of  Frederic,  said  mass  at  Saint 
Mark's.  The  emperor  agaiu  laid  aside  his  imperial 
mantle,  and,  taking  a  wand  in  his  hand,  officiated  as 
verger,  driving  tlie  laity  from  the  choir,  and  preceding 
the  pontiff  to  the  altar.  Alexander,  after  reciting  the 
gospel,  preached  to  the  people.  The  emperor  put  him- 
self close  to  the  pulpit  in  the  attitude  of  listening ;  and 
the  pontiff,  touched  by  this  mark  of  his  attention,  for 
he  knew  that  Frederic  did  not  understand  a  word  he 
said,  commanded  the  patriarch  of  Aquilej  a  to  translate 
the  Latin  discourse  into  the  German  tongue.  The  creed 
was  then  chaunted.  Frederic  made  his  oblation,  and 
kissed  the  Pope's  feet,  and,  mass  being  over,  led  him  by 
the  hand  to  his  white  horse,  lie  held  the  stirrup,  and 
would  have  led  the  horse's  rciu  to  the  water  side,  had 
not  the  Pope  accepted  of  the  inclination  for  the  per- 
formance, and  affectionately  dismissed  him  with  his 
benediction.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  account  left 
by  the  archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  was  present  at  the 
ceremony,  and  whose  story  is  confirmed  by  every  sub- 
sequent narration.  It  would  be  not  worth  so  minute 
a  record,  were  it  not  the  triumph  of  liberty  as  well  as 

1  »  Quibu*  auditia.  imprrator,  operant*  eo,  qui  eortla  prinripum  %i- 
cut  vult  rt  nuindo  tuIi  liumilucr  in<lin*l,  Irnnina  fcriote  dtpoaita, 
oviojin  mjniueiuilinrm  inJuit.*  Itoioualdi  SaleruiUni.  Chronicoa. 
■pud  Srripl.  Her.  Iial.  torn.  VII,  p.  a>g. 

3  llfid.  p*6«  all. 
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of  superstition.  The  states  of  Lombardy  owed  to  it  the 
confirmation  of  their  privileges;  and  Alexander  had 
reason  to  thank  the  Almighty,  who  had  enabled  an  in- 
firm, unarmed  old  man  to  subdue  a  terrible  and  potent 
sovereign.1 

Note  7.    Stanza  xii. 

Ob,  for  one  boar  of  blind  old  Dandolo ! 
To*  octogenarian  cbief,  Bfiantium'a  conquering  foe. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  exclamation  of  the  high- 
lander,  Oh  for  one  hour  of Dundee  !    Henry  Dandolo, 
when  elected  doge,  in  1 192,  was  eighty-five  years  of  age. 
When  he  commanded  the  Venetians  at  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  he  was  consequently  ninety-seven  years 
old.     At  this  age  he  annexed  the  fourth  and  a  half  of 
the  whole  empire  of  Romania,3  for  so  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  then  called,  to  the  title  and  to  the  territories  of 
the  Venetian  Doge.     The  three-eighths  of  this  empire 
were  preserved  in  the  diplomas  until  the  dukedom  of 
Giovanni  Dolfino,  who  made  use  of  the  above  desig- 
nation in  the  year  1357.3 
J      Dandolo  led  the  attack  on  Constantinople  in  person : 
two  ships,  the  Paradise  and  the  Pilgrim,  were  tied  toge- 
ther, and  a  drawbridge  or  ladder  let  down  from  their 
higher  yards  to  the  walls.     The  doge  was  one  of  the 
first  to  rush  into  the  city.    Then  was  completed,  said 
the  Venetians,  the  prophecy  of  the  Erythraean  sybil, 
«  A  gathering  together  of  the  powerful  shall  be  made 
amidst  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  under  a  blind  leader: 
they  shall  beset  the  goat — they  shall  profane  Bytan- 
tium — they   shall  blacken   her   buildings — her  spoils 
•.hall  be  dispersed;   a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they 
have  measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet,  nine 
inches,  and  a  half.oi 

Dandolo  died  on  the  first  day  of  June,  iao5,  having 
reigned  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  five  days,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  at  Constantino- 
ple. Strangely  enough  it  must  sound,  that  the  name 
of  the  rebel  apothecary  who  received  the  doge's  sword, 
and  annihilated  the  ancient  government  in  1796-7,  was 
Dandolo. 

Note  8.  Stanza  xiii. 

Bat  ia  im  Doria'e  Menace  «nme  to  pout 
Are  ibey  •«<  bridled  I 

After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pola,  and  the  taking  of 
Chioxa  on  the  tbth  of  August,  1379,  by  the  united 
armament  of  the  Genoese  and  Francesco  da  Carrara, 

1  See  the  abore  cited  Romaald  of  Salerno,  la  a  aeroad  aermoa 
wbicb  Aletaadrr  preacbed,  on  the  firat  day  of  Augnat,  before  tbe  em- 
peror, be  compared  Frederic  to  tbe  prodif  al  eon,  aad  binaarlf  !•  tbe 
forgiving  father. 

*  Mr  Gibbon  bat  omitted  tbe  iaoportaal  ar.  aad  boa  written  Romeai 
inttrad  of  Romania.  Decline  and  Fall.  cap.  Ui,  note  9.  But  tba  Lille 
acquired  by  Dandolo  ruai  that  in  tbe  chronicle  cf  hi*  nameaeke,  tbe 
Oojje  Andrew  Dandolo.  Dutati  tituto  «<rViWtf.  •  Quart*  partit  ef  afi- 
au'efiar  tmlim  imperii  Aomaaiar.  •  Aad.  Daod.  Cbroaiceo.  cap.  iii,  para 
imrii.  «p.  Scupt.  Rer.  Ital.  ton.  xii.  page  JJi.  And  die  Romania-  11 
ol>eer*ed  in  tbe  aabeeoueot  acta  of  the  dogea.  Indeed  tbe  continental 
poeaeaatona  of  th*  Greek  empire  in  Europe  were  thea  generally  a  not/a 
by  tba  name  ef  Romania,  and  tbat  appellation  ia  aiUl  ««cu  to  the 
■upa  of  Turkey  a*  applied  to  Thrace. 

1  See  tbe  rontiouaiioa  of  Dandolo'*  Chronicle,  ibid.  p.  {nfl.  Mr 
Oibbnn  appear*  not  to  imlude  Doltino.  fullooing  Sanado,  who  aay«, 
•  »/  fata/  tttvl*  fi  n,i,  f[a  ml  Doga  Giovanni  Dolfino.  •  See  Vile  de' 
Ducbi  de  Vrne«i«,  «p.  Script.  Rer.  lul.  torn.  axii.  5Jo.  6|i. 

•  Fief,  poiFfltium  in  utjuit  Adrialiria  coogr^r-atio.  «a*o  pradarc, 
Hlr«um  aiuhigriit,  Ryuntium  pfo|>lian«hani.  adiheia  dmigrabaat; 
apolta  duprr^cntur,  Hir.  u«  nnvua  bjUbil  uaqiie  dum  lit  pedea  el 
•1  pollifra.  ft  armia  praenenmrati  diacwrraat.*  [Cbromron.  ibid, 
pan  auu».  J 


Signorof  Padua,  the  Venetians  were  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most despair.    An  embassy  was  sent  to  the  conquerors 
with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  praying  them  to  prescribe 
what  terms  they  pleased,  and  leave  to  Venice  only  her 
independence.    The  Prince  of  Padua  was  inclined  to 
listen  to  these  proposals,  but  the  Genoese,  who,  after 
the  victory  at  Pola,  had  shouted,  « to  Venice,  to  Venice, 
and  long  live  St  George,*  determined  to  annihilate  their 
rival,  and  Peter  Doria,  their  commander  in  chief,  re- 
turned this  answer  to  the  suppliants:  «On  God's  faith, 
gentlemen  of  Venice,  ye  shall  have  no  peace  from  the 
Signorof  Padua,  nor  from  our  commune  of  Genoa,  until 
we  have  first  put  a  rein  upon  those  unbridled  borses 
of  yours,  that  are  upon  the  porch  of  your  evangelist  St 
Mark.  When  we  have  bridled  them,  we  shall  keep  you 
quiet.    And  this  is  the  pleasure  of  us  and  of  our  com- 
mune.   As  for  these  my  brothers  of  Genoa,  that  you 
have  brought  with  you  to  give  up  to  us,  I  will  not  ua\<> 
them:  take  them  back;  for,  in  a  few  days  hence,  1 
shall  come  and  let  them  out  of  prison  myself,  both 
these  and  all  the  others.  »l     In  fact,  the  Genoese  did 
advance  as  far  as  Malamocco,  within  five  miles  of  the 
capital ;  but  their  own  danger  and  tbe  pride  of  their 
enemies  gave  courage  to  the  Venetians,  who  made  pro- 
digious efforts,  and  many  individual  sacrifices,  all  of 
them  carefully   recorded  by  their  historians.    Vettor 
Pisani  was  put  at  the  head  of  thirty-four  galleys.     The 
Genoese  broke  up  from  Malamocco,  and   retired   to 
Chiosn  in  October ;  but  they  again  threatened  Venire, 
which  was  reduced  to  extremities.    At  this  time,   the 
ist  of  January,  i38o,  arrived  Carlo  Zeno,  who  had  been 
cruising  on  the  Genoese  coast  with  fburteeo  galley *. 
The  Venetians  were  now  strong  enough  to  besiege  the 
Genoese.    Doria  was  killed  on  the  2  2d  of  January  b>  i 
stone  bullet  a  hundred  aad  ninety-five  pounds  weight, 
discharged  from  a  bombard  called  Che  Trevisan.    Cli ioi .1 
was  then  closely  invested;  five  thousand  a  miliaria, 
amongst  whom  were  some  Eoglish  Condoltieri,  com- 
manded by  one  Captain  Ceccho,  joined  the  Venetian*. 
The  Genoese,  in  their  turn,  prayed  for  conditions,  but 
none  were  granted,  until,  at  last,  they  surrendered  at 
discretion;  and,  on  the  24th  of  June,  i38o,  the  Doge 
Contarini  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Cliioza.     Four 
thousand  prisoners,  nineteen   galleys,   many  smaller 
vessels  and  barks,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  arms, 
and  outfit  of  the  expedition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  inexorable  «u- 
swer  of  Doria,  would  have  gladly  reduced  their  domi- 
nion to  the  city  of  Venice.     An  account  of  these  tniut- 
acttons  is  found  in  a  work  called  the  War  of  Cliioza, 
written  by  Daniel  Chinauo,  who  was  in  Venice  at  the 
time.1 

Note  9 .  Stanxa  xiv. 

The  •  Planter  of  tbe  Lion.* 

Plane  the  Lion — that  is,  the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  the 

'  ■  Alia  fe  di  Dio,  Sigaori  Vroesteni,  now  lurarrte  mai  parr  At) 
Sigaore  di  Pedoua,  or  dal  outiro  cum  an*  Hi  Grnova,  ar  primipr*u»rf»J» 
■  on  mettemo  le  briglie  a  qoelli  tow  ri  ea*alli  efrrneti,  Hie  aoao  «*  la 
Rria  del  Voatro  F.eangoliau  S.  Marco.  Infrcttati  ibe  gli  ba«i «•»•».  »• 
faremo  at  a  re  ia  boona  pace.  K  qaeata  fe  la  latrniionr  nnaira.  <■  »1*  I 
noatro  rvinane.  Queaii  miei  fiatrlti  ftenovcai  <be  barrtr  mrn*t>  ••  -i 
rot  par  doiiorii,  aoa  li  *ogtie ;  nmaaclegli  ia  dirtre  pertbc  i«  iound  . 
da  qui  a  pocbi  giorai  vcevirgli  a  n amour  dalle  voaue  pngieai,  t  loi«>  t 
gli  allri.* 

a  •  Chronica  delta  gaerra  di  Cfcieae,*  ate  Bnrtpt.  K*.  Ual.  lorn.  \t, 
pp.  69910  804. 
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Note  10.  Stanza  rr. 

■■4  fecvig  a  aspects,  iid  ■«  mast 
Tan  aft  i  miii  i  her  wh*  aad.  what  enthrals. 

of  Venice  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
At  the  last  ceasua,  taken  two  years  ago,  it  was 
•  than  aboot  one  hundred  and  three  thousand, 
daily.     The  commerce  and  the  official 
,  which  were  to  be  the  unexhausted  source 
graodeor,  have  both  expired.1     Most  of  the 
ftattaons  are  deserted,  and  would  gradually 
;fcad  net  the  government,  alarmed  by  the  de- 
af seventy-two,  during  the  last  two  years,  ex- 
tarhftdden  this  sad  resource  of  poverty.     Many 
of  the  Venetian  nobdify  are  now  scattered 
,  ad  •  '-^Hnf****  with  the  wealthier  Jews  upon  the  banks 
1  «f  or  Ireuta,  whose  palladian  palaces  have  sunk,  or 
1  ?•  asking,  in  the  general  decay.   Of  the  «■  gentil  uomo 
r^rfo,»  the  same  is  still  known,  and  that  is  all.     He 
<>  hit  die  shadow  of  his  former  self,  but  he  is  polite  and 
'  zad     It  surety  may  be  pardoned  to  him  if  he  is  que- 
•  ti-e*.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  vices  of  the  re- 
r  J*»V,  and  although  the  natural  term  of  its  existence 
nt  he  thomght  hy  foreigners  to  have  arrived  in  the  due 
-  wve  of  snortatity,  only  one  sentiment  can  be  expected 
iym  me  Vettetiana  themselves.    At  no  time  were  the 
«e  jTDi  of  the  icpsibhc  so  nnanimons  in  their  resolution 
v  rjUj  rotutd  the  standard  of  St  Mark,  as  when  it  was 
far  the  last  time  unfurled;  undone  cowardice  and  the 
lurfcrry  of  the  few  patricians  who  recommended  the 
hnl  nrutraHty,  were  confined  to  the  persons  of  the 
Ts  tors,  themselves. 
To*  present  race  cannot  be  thought  to  regret  the 
<&  of  their  aristocraucal  forms,  and  too  despotic  go- 
<*nuaeiit ;  they  think  only  on  their  vanished  independ- 
*ccr.    They  pine  away  at  the  remembrance,  and  on 
sais  subject  suspend  for  a  moment  their  gay  good-hu- 
near.     Veaiee  may  be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  scrip- 
t  tnrv.  •  co  die  daily; »  and  so  general  and  so  apparent 
I  k  due  dechne,  as  to  become  painful  to  a  stranger,  not 
'  rf^mrikBd  to  the  sight  of  a  whole  nation  expiring  as  it 
i  ««r  before;  his  eyes.    So  artificial  a  creation,  having 
tatz  that  principle  which  called  it  info  life  and  sup- 
pextd  its  existence,  must  fall  to  pieces  at  once,  and 
«»k  more  rapidly  than  it  rose.     The  abhorrence  of 
«fotry   which  drove  the  Venetians  to  Jue  sea  has, 
l*acr  their  disaster,  forced  them  to  the  land,  where 
,  ihr-r  may  be  at  lease  overlooked  amongst  the  crowd 
{ *f  <iepeAaaaCs,  and  not  present  the  humiHaling  spec- 
I  csrV  of  a  whole  nation  loaded  with  recent  chains.  Their 
I  atrimeas,  their  affability,  and  that  happy  indifference 
I  9  bach  eoastitaitoa  alone  can  give,  for  philosophy  aspires 
to  it  in  tain,  have  not  sunk  under  circumstances ;  But 
1  many  peculiarities  of  costume  and  manner  have  by 
I  ifgrcs  been  lost,  and  the  nobles,  with  a  pride  com- 
9>3a  to  all  Italians  who  have  been  masters,  have  not 
>*n  persuaded  to  parade  their  insignificance.    That 
1  ipsradour  which  was  a  proof  and  a  portion  of  their 
jq*t,  they  would  not  degrade  into  the  trappings 
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of  their  subjection.      They  retired  from  the  space 
which  they  had  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
citizens ;  their  continuance  in  which  would  have  been 
a  symptom  of  acquiescence,  and  an  insult  to   those 
who  suffered  by  the  common  misfortune.     Those  who 
remained  in  the  degraded  capital,  might  be  said  rather 
to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  departed  power,  than  to 
live  in  them.     The  reflection, «  who  and  what  enthrals,* 
will  hardly  bear  a  comment  from  one  who  is,  na- 
tionally,   the   friend  and  the  ally  of  the  conqueror. 
It  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  say  thus  much,  that, 
to  those  who  wish  to  recover  their  independence,  any 
masters  must  be  an  object  of  detestation;  and  it  may 
be  safely  foretold  that  this  unprofitable  aversion  will 
not  have  been  corrected  before  Venice  shall  have  sunk 
into  the  slime  of  her  choked  canals. 

Note  1 1 .  Stanza  xvi. 

Itedcmptioa  rota  ap  ia  tbc  Attic  Mum. 

The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's,  Life  of  Nicias. 
Note  i  a.  Stanza  xviii. 

Ana  Otway,  ftaldiffc.  Schiller,  Sbaksprare's  art. 

Venice  Preserved ;  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ;  the  Ghost- 
seer,  or  Armenian ;  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  Othello. 

Note  1 3.  Stanza  xx. 

Rat  Croat  their  aatara  will  ibe  tanoen  grow 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  aad  least  ■belter  d  rock*. 

Tantun  is  the  plural  of  fa  arc,  a  species  of  fir  pecu- 
liar to  the  Alps,  which  only  thrives  in  very  rocky  parts, 
where  scarcely  soil  sufficient  for  its  nourishment  can  be 
found.  On  these  spots  it  grows  to  a  greater  height  than 
any  other  mountain  tree. 

Note  14.  Stanza  xxviii. 

A  Magic  star  is  at  bar  side,  aad  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  tbc  lovely  heaves. 

The  above  description  may  seem  fantastical  or  exag- 
gerated to  those  who  have  never  seen  an  oriental  or  an 
Italian  sky ;  yet  it  is  but  a  literal  and  hardly  sufficient 
delineation  of  an  August  evening  (the  eighteenth),  as 
contemplated  in  one  of  many  rides  along  the  banks  of 
the  firenta  near  La  Mira. 

Note  xv.   Stanza  xxx. 

Watering  the  tree  which  heart  hit  lady's  tin* 
With  hit  mcJodioas  tear*,  be  gave  biauelf  to  fame. 

Thanks  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  Scotchman,  we 
now  know  as  little  of  Laura  as  ever.1  The  discoveries 
of  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  his  triumphs,  his  sneers,  can  no 
longer  instruct  or  amuse.*  We  must  not,  however, 
think  that  these  memoirs  are  as  much  a  romance  as 
Belisarius  or  the  Incas,  although  we  are  told  so  by  Dr 
Beattie,  a  great  name,  but  a  little  authority.3  His  «  la- 
bourn  has  not  been  in  vain,  notwithstanding  his  «  love» 
has,  like  most  other  passions,  made  him  ridiculous.* 
The  hypothesis  which  overpowered  the  struggling  Ita- 

*  See  An  hittorieal  aad  critical  Essay  00  the  Life  aad  Character  of 
Petrarch  i  aad  a  Dieeemtion  on  an  Hittorieal  Hypothesis  of  the  Abba 
de  Sade :  the  Brat  appeared  about  the  year  1784 ;  the  other  ia  inserted 
in  the  foarth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  aad  both  have  been  incorporated  into  a  work,  published, 
aadcr  the  first  title,  by  BalUotync  in  1810. 

'  Mrmoirre  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrerque. 

»  Life  of  Beattie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbes.  U  ii,  p.  106. 

*  Mr  Gibbon  called  his  Memoirs  »  a  Imkour  of  love,*  (see  Bedine 
and  Fall.  cap.  lu,  note  1.)  and  followed  him  with  eonfideoceaad  de- 
light. Tbc  compiler  of  a  very  voluminous  work  must  take  much  criti- 
cism upon  trust ;  Mr  Gibbon  hat  done  so,  though  not  so  readily  at 
some  other  authors. 


tians,  and  carried  along  less  interested  critics  in  its 
current,  is  run  out.  We  have  another  proof  that  we 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most  singular, 
and  therefore  having  the  most  agreeable  and  authentic 
air,  trill  not  give  place  to  (he  re-established  ancient  pre* 
judicc. 

It  seems  then,  first,  that  Laura  was  born,  lived,  died, 
and  was  buried,  not  in  Avigoon,  but  in  the  country. 
The  fountains  of  the  Sorga,  the  thickets  of  Cabrieres, 
may  resume  their  pretensions,  and  the  exploded  de  la 
Bastie  again  be  heard  with  complacency.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  the  abbe  had  no  stronger  props  than  the 
parchment  sonnet  and  medal  found  on  the  skeleton  of 
the  wife  of  Hugo  de  Sadc,  and  the  manuscript  note  to 
the  Virgil  of  Petrarch,  now  in  the  Ambrosian  library. 
If  these  proofs  were  both  incontestable,  the  poetry  was 
written,  the  medal  composed,  cast,  and  deposited,  witli- 
in  the  space  of  twelve  hours ;  and  these  deliberate  du- 
ties were  performed  round  the  carca.se  of  one  who  died 
of  the  plague,  aud  was  hurried  to  the  grave  on  the  day 
of  her  death.  These  documents,  therefore,  are  too  de- 
cisive: they  prove,  not  the  fact,  but  the  forgery.  Either 
the  sonnet  or  the  Virgilian  note  must  be  a  falsification. 
The  abbe  cites  both  as  inrontestably  true;  the  conse- 
quent deduction  is  inevitable — they  are  both  evidently 

false.1 

Secondly,  taura  was  never  married,  and  was  a  haughty 
virgin  rather  than  that  lender  and  prudent  wife  who 
honoured  A\ignon  by  making  that  town  the  theatre  of 
an  honest  French  passion,  and  played  off  for  oie-and- 
twentv  years  her  little  machinery  of  alternate  favours 
and  refusal*8  upon  the  first  poet  of  the  age.  It  was, 
indeed,  rather  too  uufair  that  a  female  should  be  made 
responsible  far  eleven  children  upon  the  faith  of  a  mis- 
interpreted abbreviation,  aud  the  derision  of  a  librarian.3 
It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  think  that  the  love  of 
Petrarch  was  not  pla tonic.  The  liappincss  which  he 
prayod  to  possess  but  once  and  for  a  moment  was  surely 
not  of  the  mind,4  and  something  so  very  real  as  a  mar- 
riage project,  with  one  who  has  been  idly  called  a 
shadowy  nymph,  may  be,  perhaps,  detected  in  at  least 
six  places  of  his  own  sonnets.5  The  love  of  Petrarch 
was  ucithcr  platonic  nor  poetical;  and  if  in  one  passage 
of  his  works  he  calls  it*«amorc  vecmentcissimo  ma 

*  Tbe  tonnrt  had  before  awalened  ibe  tuapictont  of  Mr  florare 
Watpole.    Sr«  hia  truer  to  Wharton  in  1763. 

■  •  Par  ee  petit  n»anege,  rette  alternative  dr  fa  veura  «|  de  rigtirnra  bien 
MeBar^e,  unr  femme  leodrc  ft  »«(;<•  ucnuw,  pendant  vir*(;t-un  ana,  Je 
nlat  grand  poete  dr  ion  •tnle,  uni  f^irc  1*  moindre  birclir  a  mn  lion- 
oeur.*  VJcia.  poor  U  Vir  de  Pt'-haitpie.  Pr*Li<e  iui  Fr.1nr.1i1.  The 
Julian  oJ'i«r  of  the  London  edition  «-f  Petrarch,  who  hat  trantlatnl 
Lord  Woodhoii«elee,  render*  the  •  fc-mmr  tmJrc  el  upf.t  •  rafftnuta 
Ctvttta.'  lUflewoni  intorao  a  Madonna  Laura,  p.  %l\,  vol.  iii.  ed.  1811. 

1  In  a  dialogue  *'ib  St  Aujiitiin,  Prtranli  lia*  deacrilird  Laura  at 
having  •  body  cib«u»ted  »it,U  repealed  ptubs.  Tbe  old  rdi-or,  read 
and   printed  jiurfurtWi'aniOMi ;  but  Mr  Capp.<ronier,   librarian  to  thr 

French  Kinc  IB  'l**2'  *no  **"  ''"'  M*'  '"  ,,,e  ,>ari*  library,  »»»de  an 
atiettilion  that  ■  <"•  ht  ct  9u'vn  doit  lire,  partubut  erhauitum.m  Ur 
Sa.lc  ioiaed  ibe  mm'*  of  Me»,r»  Baudot  and  Bejot  nitb  Mr  Cd|»pf  ro- 
oter, and  in  the  wbole  ducuttiun  on  lhi»  ptuhi.  tltoned  him«<lf  a 
downright  library  ror.ur.  See  lliflrtaicm.  *n  .  p.  267.  Tbomat  Aqoi- 
nat  it  railed  in  to  aettle  whether  Petrar.  b'«  uintr«M  wat  a  thatt*  ouid 
or  ■  continent  wife. 

*    •  Piamalion,  quanto  loH4rti  dri 
Dt-li'  immaQinr  ttia.  tr  mille  volte 
IV  »v«»t<  «jurl  «h'  i'  «ol  ana  rerrri.* 

Sonctto  Sit,    Qnttndo  giuns*  a  Si  mom  V  mtto 
cantettv.  Lt  Rim*,  eli.  par,  i.  pap.  iSg, 


edit.  Ven.  i~56. 


'  Set  RtfleMtoni,  etc.  p.  391. 


unico  ed  oncsto,*  he  confesses,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
that  it  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that  it  absorbed  liim 
quite,  and  mastered  his  heart.1 

In  this  case,  however,  he  was  perhaps  alarmed  for 
the  culpability  of  his  withes ;   for  the  Abbe!  dc  Sade 
himself,   who  certainly  would  not  have  been  scrupu- 
lously delicate,  if  lie  could  have  proved  his  descent  from 
Petrarch  as  well  as  Laura,  is  forced  into  a  stout  defence 
of  his  virtuous  grandmother.    As  far  as  relates  to  the 
poet,   we  have  no  security  for  the  innocence,   except 
perhaps  in  the  constancy  of  his  pursuit.     He  assures  us 
in  his  epistle  to  posterity  that,   wlieu  arrived  at   hi*, 
fortieth  year,  he  not  only  had  in  horror,  but  had  lost 
all  recollection  and  image  of  any  « irregularity. »'    nut 
the  birth  of  his  natural  daughter  cannot  be  assigned 
earlier  than  his  thirty-ninth  year;  and  either  the  me- 
mory or  the  morality  of  the  poet  must  have  failed  hi  in, 
when  lie  forgot  or  was  guilty  of  this  slip.*     The  ¥  cake- 1 
argument  for  the  purity  of  this  love  has  been  drawn  from 
the  permanence  of  effects,  which  survived  the  object  of 
his  passion.     The  reilcxion  of  Mr  de  la  Bastie,   th.it 
virtue  alone  is  capable  of  making  impressions  which 
death  cannot  efface,  is  one  of  those  which  every  body 
applauds,  and  every  body  finds  not  to  be  true,  the  mo- 
ment he  examines  his  own  breast  or  the   records  of 
human  feeling. 4    Such  apothegms  can  do  nothing  for 
Petrarch  or  for  the  cause  of  morality,  except  villi  tht- 
vcry  weak  and  the  very  young.     He  that  has  made  even 
a  little  progress  beyond  ignorance  and  pupilage,  cannot 
be  edified  with  any  thing  but  truth.     What  is  railed 
vindicating  the  honour  of  an  individual  or  a  nation,  U 
the  moat  futile,  tedious,  and  uniustructive  of  all  writing  ; 
although  it  will  always  meet  with  more  applause  th.iu 
that  sober  criticism,  which  is  attributed  to  the  malicious 
desire  of  reducing  a  great  man  to  (he  common  standard 
of  humanity.     It  is,   after  all,  not  unlikely,   that  our 
historian  was  right  in  retaining  his  favorite  hypothetic 
salvo,  which  secures  the  author,  although  it  scarcely  saves 
the  honour  of  the  still  unknown  mistress  of  Petrarch.5 

Note  16.  Stanza  xxxi. 

They  keep  bit  dutl  in  Arqua,  where  be  died. 

Petrarch  retired  to  Arqua  immediately  on  his  return 
from  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  visit  I'rban  V.  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  i3;o,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  cele- 
brated visit  to  Venice  in  company  with  Francesco  No 
vello  da  Carrara,  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  four  lavt 
years  of  his  life  between  that  charming  solitude  and 
Padua.  For  four  month«#prcvious  to  his  death  hew.i*. 
in  a  state  of  continual  languor,  and  in  the  mominj  of 
July  the  loth,  in  the  year  1374.  was  found  dead  in  liU 
library  chair  *ith  his  head  resting  upon  a  book.  The 
chair  is  still  shown  amongst  the  precious  relics  of  Arqu.i, 
which,  from  the  unint<  rruptcd  veneration  that  has  hern 
attached  to  every  thing  relative  to  this  great  man  from 

1  ■  Qnecla  rea  e  pcrvena  poaaionc  cbc  tola  luito  mi  occapav*  «  on 
rrgnara  Bel  i  uore.a 

'   Aiivn  duvne-ttt,  nrr  hit  ttnrd*. 

1  »A  qurtta  lonfetMune  a>%\  tint  era  died*  fnrae  ectatione  un« 
nuova  caduu  cb'  ei  free.-     Tirabutcbi,  Storia,  etc  torn,  v,  lib.  •»,  p*r. 

»•.  [••&•  4y'« 

'  •  ll  »V  a  que  la  vertu  irule  qui  toi'r  tapahlt  de  fmirr  df  iMprn. 
110m  que  In  mvrt  u'iffae*  pat.*  M.  de  Bimar-I,  B»ron  de  I*  Bntr,  ■«, 
the  Mrmoiiea  Hr  I  Arad^mit  det  Intrription*  et  Belle»»Lctlrra  for  i-f  o 
•nd  inSi.     See  ^Ito  IlinVaaioni.  etc.  p.  >4}5. 

1  •  AnJ  if  ihe  viituc  or  pradrnre  of  Laura  vti  laetorable,  he  ro. 
joyed,  and  might  boatt  ofeojoying  tbe  nymph  of  pot-try.*  Ilerltne  ar>J 
Fall,  cap.  Itf.  p.  Si",  vol.  iii,  oxt.  Prrh*p»  tbe  1/  it  hero  Meant  for 
although. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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tor  moment  of  his  death  to  the  present  hour,  have,  it 
mar  he  hoped,  a  better  chance  of  authenticity  thau  the 
*aak«pcrian  memorials  of  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

Arqua  (  foe  the  hut  syllable  is  accented  in  pronun- 
inbia,  aJthongh  the  analogy  of  the  English  language 
tashnrs  observed  in  the  vers**),  is  twelve  miles  from 
Pun,  and  abont  three  miles  on  the  right  of  the  high 
'  r^«i  v>  ftovigo,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eugancan  hills. 
ifw*  valk  of  twenty  minute*,  across  a  flat  well-wooded 
arkinr, yon  come  to  a  little  blue  lake,  clear  but  fathom- 
K  and  to  the  foot  of  a  succession  of  acclivities  and 
W*»  dothed  with  vineyards  and  orchards,   rich  with 
<  fer  iM  pomegranate  trees,  and  every  sunny  fruit  shrub. 
'  InaAr  hanks  of  the  lake  the  road  winds  into  the  hills, 
as  or  church  of  Arqua  is  soon  seen  between  a  cleft 
nrp  mo  ridges  elope  towards  each  other,  and  nearly 
yiw  tbr  vilKgc.     The  houses  arc  scattered  a  t  intervals 
<4  ar  «tc*p  sades  of  these  summits ;  and  that  of  the  poet 
*  •*  the  edge  of  a  little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents, 
1  urf  rammanrfing  a  view  not  only  of  the  glowing  gar- 
im.  m  the  dales  immediately  beneath,  but  of  the  wide 
jMUK,  above  whose  low  woods  of  mulberry  and  willow 
'  'brirtred  into  a  dark  mass  by  festoons  of  vines,  tall 
-sgfc  nrprv^sec,  and  the  spires  of  towns  are  seen  in  the 
.«ukv,  which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Poand 
>  *  4tore*  of  the  Adriatic,    'flic  climate  of  these  >  oleanir 
Sfck  h  wanner,  and  the  vintage  begins  a  week  sooner 
«aan  in  the  plains  of  Padua.     Petrarch  is  laid,  for  he 
-moat  be  said  to  be  buried,  in  a  sarcophagus  of  red 
aafiw,  raised  on  four  pilasters  on  an  elevated  base,  and 
pmmred  from  an  association  with  meaner  tombs.     It 
^3ad*  oonspicnotuly  alone,   but  will  be  soon  over- 
Judowwd  by  four  lately  planted  laurels.     Petrarch's 
^anura.  for  here  every  thhig  is  Petrarch's,  springs  and 
'  'VpantU  itself  beneath  an  arti6chl  arch,  a  little  below 
,  aW  ehnrch,  and  abounds  plentifully,  in  the  driest  season, 
%tth  that  soft  water  which  was  the  ancient  wealth  of 
'  uk  Ijnanrm  hHk.    It  would  be  more  attractive,  were 
1  u  not,  in  some  seasons,  beset  with  hornets  and  wasps. 
>*«   other  coincidence  could  assimilate  the  tombs   of 
IVtrarch  and  Azrhilochos.    The  revolutions  of  centuries 
<  have  mared  these  sequestered  valleys,  and  the  only  vio- 
Irure  which  has  been  offered  to  the  ashes  of  Petrarch 
*M  prompted,  not  by  hate,  but  veneration.    An  attempt 
'  was  made  to  rob  the  sarcophagus  of  its  treasure,  and 
<ar  of  the  arms  was  stolen  by  a  Florentine  through  a 
r-ei  which  is  still  visible.     The  injury  is  not  forgotten, 
Utt  has  served  to  identify  the  poet  with  the  country 
*brrc  he  was  bom,  but  where  lie  would  not  live.   A 
graham  boy  of  Arqua  being  asked  who  Petrarch  was, 
rtjaked,  •  that  the  people  of  the  parsonage  knew  all 
tlami  him,  hut  that  he  only  knew  that  he  was  a  Florrn- 

Mr  Far«yth  '  was  not  quite  correct  in  saving,  that 

YVtrmh  never  returned  to  Tuscany  after  he  bad  once 

•mitted  is  when  a  boy.     It  appears  he  did  pass  through 

Hurt-ore  on  his  way  from  Parma  to  Rome,  and  on  hi* 

rrturn  in  the  year  i35o,and  remained  there  long  enough 

t  >  form  some  acquaintance  with  its  most  distinguished 

(fetabiemts-     A  Florentine  gentleman,  ashamed  of  the 

ti<nkm  of  die  poet  for  his  native  country,  was  eager  to 

»snt  out  this  trivial  error  in  our  accomplished  traveller, 

»'^ioa   he   knew  and  respected   for  an  extraordinary 

^?4rity,  exteo«i%e  erudition,  and  refined  taste,  joined 


a.  *v.  p«§  1nW.  p.  g5,  ant*,  zod  »Ju 


to  that  engaging  simplicity  of  manners  which  ha« 
been  so  frequently  recogniicd  as  the  surest,  though 
it  is  certainly  not  an  indispensable,  trait  of  superior 
genius. 

Every  fbotUep  of  Laura's  lover  has  been  anxiously 
traced  and  recorded.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  is 
shown  in  Venice.  The  inhabitants  of  Arczzo,  in  order 
to  decide  the  ancient  controversy  between  their  city  and 
the  neighbouring  Ancisa,  where  Petrarch  was  carried 
when  seven  months  old,  and  remained  until  his  seventh 
year,  have  designated  by  a  long  inscription  the  spot 
where  their  great  fellow-citizen  was  born.  A  tablet  lias 
been  raised  to  him  at  Parma,  in  the  chapel  of  St  Agatha, 
at  the  cathedral,  *  because  he  was  archdeacon  of  that 
society,  and  was  only  snatched  from  his  intended  sepul- 
ture in  their  church  by  a  foreign  death.  Another  ta- 
blet with  a  bust  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Pavia,  on 
account  of  his  having  passed  the  autumn  of  i368  in 
that  city,  with  his  son-in-law  Brossano.  The  political 
condition  which  has  for  ages  precluded  the  Italians 
from  the  criticism  of  the  living,  has  concentrated  their 
attention  to  the  illustration  of  the  dead. 

Note  17.  Stanza  xxxiv. 

Or  it  uiaj  be  villi  drmoni 

The  struggle  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be  with  demons 
as  with  our  better  thoughts.  Satan  chose  the  wilder- 
ness for  the  temptation  of  Our  Saviour.  And  our  un- 
sullied John  Locke  preferred  the  presence  of  a  child  to 
complete  solitude. 

Note  18.  Stanza  xxxviii. 

In  fac*  of  all  1n»  f«ne»,  (he  Cruumi  quiff  ; 
And  Boilcau,  wfaote  ra*b  rnry,  dr. 

Perhaps  the  couplet  in  which  Boileau  depreciate 
TasMi,  may  serve  as  well  as  any  other  specimen  to  justify 
the  opinion  given  of  the  harmony  of  French  verse. 

A  Malberbe,  a  Ilaran  prrferer  Thcuphilr, 

Kt  Ir  clinquant  du  Time  a  tout  Cor  At  Virgile. 

Sat.  ii,  Tcr»e  «t6 

The  biographer  Scrassi, a  out  of  tenderness  to  the  repu- 
tation either  of  the  Italian  or  the  French  poet,  is  eager 
to  observe  that  the  satirist  recanted  or  explained  away 
this  censure,  and  subsequently  allowed  the  author  of  the 
Jerusalem  to  be  a  «  genius  sublime,  vast,  and  happily 
born  for  the  higher  flights  of  poetry. »  To  tins  hc  will 
add,  that  the  recantation  is  far  from  satisfactory,  when 

<  D.  o.  M. 

Franci»eo  Priranb* 

Partncnai  Arcbidiacono. 

Parcntibua  prcrlari*  ijmrrc  peraniiquo 

Elbirf*  Cbriftliaotr  •iriploii  exiinio 

Roma  or  liaguv  rcvliiutun 

ill  niter  prinripi 

Afrit*  ob  carmen  hie  in  urbe  perartum  regibu*  aniio 

S.  P.  Q.  H.  laurea  donate. 

Tanti  Viri 

Juvenilium  juvrnit  tenilium  «e-nr« 

Sludiotiitiinus 

Ct>m<'»  Nicola ua  Cajioniiua  Cirognanu 

Marmorta  prmima  ara  eicitaia. 

Ibique  condifo 

E>ir»  Januana*  i-ruento  corpoi< 

H.  M.  P. 

Suffer!  urn 


5i-d  infra  mt-ruitm  Franiiaci  •rpuhhro 
Summ«  bar  H  *de  effcrri  mandanti* 


ra  n»t  mu 
»•  bar  •» 
Si  Parinir  oirumbcrrt 
F.ilcia  tnoU*  bfu  nnbil  erepii. 


ha  «iia  d«l  Taim,  lib.  iii.  p.  *84.  toin.  ii.  flit.  IWgainn.  tm^o. 

I.'i 
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BYRON'S  WOHRS. 


we  examine  the  whole  anecdote  as  reported  by  Olivet.1 
The  sentence  pronounced  against  bim  by  Bohours,*  is 
recorded  only  CO  the  confusion  of  the  critic,  whose  pa- 
linodia  the  Italian  makes  no  effort  to  discover,  and 
would  not  perhaps  accept.  As  to  the  opposition  which 
the  Jerusalem  encountered  from  the  Gruscan  academy, 
who  degraded  Tasao  from  all  competition  with  Ariosto, 
below  Oojardo  and  Pulct,  the  disgrace  of  such  opposition 
must  also  in  some  measure  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Alphonso,  and  the  court  of  Fcrrara.  For  Leonard  Sal- 
viati, the  principal  and  nearly  the  sole  origin  of  this 
attack,  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 'influenced  by  a 
hope  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  House  of  Estc :  an 
object  which  he  thought  attainable  by  exalting  the  repu- 
tation of  a  native  poet  at  the  expense  of  a  rival,  then  a 
prisoner  of  state.  The  hopes  and  efforts  of  Salviati 
must  serve  to  show  the  cotemporary  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  poet's  imprisonment;  and  will  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  indignation  at  the  tyrant  jailer.  4  In 
fact,  the  antagonist  of  Tasso  was  not  disappointed  in  the 
reception  given  to  his  criticism ;  he  was  called  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  where,  having  endeavoured  to  heighten 
his  claims  to  favour,  by  panegyrics  on  the  family  of  his 
sovereign,1  he  was  in  his  turn  abandoned,  and  expired 
in  neglected  poverty.  The  opposition  of  the  Cruscans 
was  brought  to  a  close  in  six  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  controversy ;  and  if  the  academy  owed  its 
first  renown  to  having  almost  opened  with  such  a  para- 
dox,6 it  is  probable  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  care 
of  his  reputation  alleviated  rather  than  aggravated  the 
imprisonment  of  the  injured  poet.  The  defence  of  his 
father  and  6f  himself,  for  both  were  involved  in  the 
censure  of  Salviati,  found  employment  for  many  of  his 
•olitary  hours,  and  the  captive  could  have  been  but  little 
embarrassed  to  reply  to  accusations,  where,  amongst 
other  delinquencies,  he  was  charged  with  invidiously 
omitting,  in  his  comparison  between  France  and  Italy, 
to  make  any  mention  of  the  cupola  of  St  Maria  del  Fiore 
at  Florencf.7  The  late  biographer  of  Ariosto  seems  as 
if  willing  to  renew  the  controversy  by  doubting  the 
interpretation  of  Tasso's  self-estimation,8  related  in 
Serassi s  life  of  the  poet.     But  Tiraboschi  had  before 

1  fliatoire  4c  I*  Academic  Feaacaiee,  depoia  16S)  jtttqii'i  17M,  par 
I'abM  oTOIieet,  p.  181,  Mil.  Amsterdam,  17 Jo.  aMait,  enaatte,  ff 
neM  a  Yam  ft  qa'il  •  (ait  dc  tee  talent,  j'anrstt  montra  qae  le  bnn  tent 
n'tet  pae  toejnart  ce  qai  domiae  ebet  lui,«  p.  ill.  Heilroa  aaid  he  bed 
not  changed  bit  opinion.    •  J'en  at  ai  pea  changj,  d«»-tl,a  etc.  p.  ill. 

1  La  maaiere  At  bieo  pentcr  Aw  let  oarreget  A*  1'etprit,  tee.,  dial, 
p.  So,  edit.  169a.  Philanihet  it  for  Taato,  and  uyi,  in  the  oaftet,  •  At 
Umm  let  baaat  etpritt  <jne  I*  Italic  a  pan**,  I*  Tata*  eat  pent-eira  eelai 
qai  pcaat  U  plat  nablemeat.*  Bat  Boboart  eermt  10  speak  in  Eu- 
doasa,  «ho  clotea  wtib  the  aboard  romparifoa  :  •Viittt  raloir  la  Teaae 
faatqa'tl  vove  plaira,  je  m'en  ti«a»  poar  mei  4  Virgil*,*  etc,  ib.  p.  iai. 

'  La  Vita.  He.  lib.  iii.  p.  9a,  tan.  ti.  The  Eagfteh  reader  may  aec 
an  aeronat  of  tba  oppoeiitoa  of  «ba  Craara  la  Tatto,  in  Dr  Btaek. 
Life,  eat.  cap.  trii,  rol.  ii, 

*  Far  farther,  tad,  il  it  hoped,  deniiee  proof,  that  Tatto  vat  aciiber 
more  nor  leu  ibaa  a  fritontr  of  rtatt.  tb*  reader  i«  referrrd  to  •  Hie- 
rotten  luvatatftnnt  •»  r«*  IVtb  Cabto  ee  Cntiea  Iliaoia,*  p.  3, 
aad  following . 

*  Oraxioni  /aeebri....  Dalle  ladi  di  Dan  Laigi  Cardia«l  d'Eel*.... 
Dalle  lodi  di  Doaoo  Alfaato  dTF.tte.    See  La  Vita,  lib.  iii,  peg.  1 17. 

*  It  «*ta  foaaded  in  1SI1,  and  ibe  Greer  an  aautrr  to  PcLlrgrinol'i 
f*rt/fm  or  fjgfe  pHlf*  *et  pablitbed  in  iSS{. 

1  ■  Caeanto  pole  eempre  in  hji  il  releaa  drlla  sua  prtaima  roloota 
•  aotro  alia  nation  Florentine.*    La  Vita.  lib.  iii,  p.  96.  9S,  100.  il. 

'  La  Vita  di  M  L.  Annaio.  teriila  dall'  Abate  GiroUnio  Bamffaldi 
ginainre,  etc  .  Ferrara  «S«7;  lib   iii.  page  t6»     See  Hiaioncel  Iltwttre- 
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laid  that  rivalry  at  rest,  •  by  showing,  that  between 
Ariosto  and  Tatto  it  is  not  a  question  of  comparison, 
but  of  preference. 

Note  19.  Stansa  xli. 

The  lightning  real  from  Ariotto'a  butt 
Tba  iron  eroaa  of  lanreft  miotic  d  leaeet. 

Before  the  remains  of  Ariosto  were  remot 
Benedictine  church  to  the  library  of  Ferrar 
which  surmounted  the  tomb,  was  struck  b 
and  a  crown  of  iron  laurels  melted  away. 
has  been  recorded  by  a  writer  of  the  last  cen 
transfer  of  these  sacred  ashes  on  the  6th  ot 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles  of 
lived  Italian  Republic,  and  to  consecrate  the 
the  ceremony,  the  once  famous  fallen  /at 
revived   and  re-formed  into  the  Ariosteai 
The  large  public  place  through  which  the 
paraded  was  then  for  the  first  time  called  Art* 
The  author  of  the  Orlando  is  jealously  clal 
Homer,  not  of  Italy,  but  Ferrara.3    The 
Ariosto  was  of  Rcggio,  and  the  house  in  wl 
born  is  carefully  distinguished  by  a  tablet 
words :  «  Qui  nacque  Ludovico  Ariosto  il  0/ 
Settembre  Helf  anno  i4/4-*     But  the  Fcrra 
Tight  of  the  accident  by  which  their  poet 
abroad,  aod  claim  him  exclusively  for  their  « 
possess  his  bones,  they  show  his  arm-chair, . 
stand,  and  bis  autographs. 


a Ilic  Uliat 

Uic  curraa  fail. . . 


nant.  etc 


»* 


The  house  where  he  lived,  the  room  where 
designated  by  his  own  replaced  memorial 
recent  inscription.    The  Ferrarese  are  mo> 
their  claims  since  the  animosity  of  Denina, 
a  cause  which  their  apologists  mysterious) 
unknown  to  them,  ventured  to  degrade  t* 
climate  to  a  Bosotian  incapacity  for  all  spirt; 
tions.    A  quarto  volume  has  been  called  forth  by  the 
detraction,  and  this  supplement  to  Barotti's  Memoirs  of 
the  illustrious  Ferrarese  has  been  considered  a  trium- 
phant reply  to  the  «yuadro  Storico  Statistico  dell'  All* 
Italia,  n 

Note  so.  Stansa  xli. 

Far  the  trae  laureUareath  wbirh  Glory  wee»ea 
N  of  the  trae  na  bolt  of  tbander  deaeea. 

The  eagle,  the  sea-calf,  the  laurel,5  and  the  white 
vine,'  were  amongst  the  most  approved  preservatives 
against  lightning:  Jupiter  chose  the  first,  Augustus  Car- 
sar  the  second, 7  and  Tiberius  never  foiled  to  wear  a 
wreath  of  the  third  when  the  sky  threatened  a  thunder 
storm.  7    These  soperstitions  may  be  received  without  a 

<  Steria  della  Lett.,  etc.  lib.  iii.  torn,  vii,  par.  i«i,  p.  IS  to,  arrt.  {. 

1  •  Mi  raeeoalarono  qae'  moaari,  tb'  etaonda  radato  an  fataaia*  ««)!« 
lor©  rbieaa  tchiaBro  eaao  dalte  tempi*  la  corona  di  laaro  a  qnelP  tea. 
morula  poet  a.*  Op.  dtBianaoni,  ml.  iii.  p  176,  ed.  MiUaa,  180*, 
letters  el  8if  nor  Oaido  taeiai  Amialoxritiaa,  aull'  indole  tfi  an  fuU 
mine  radato  in  Dretda  I'  anno  17^9. 

1  a  Appattionato  ommiratore  rd  inricto  apologitta  dalT  Omera  Wet- 
rmrttt.*  The  title  vat  firtl  ai*ea  by  Tatto,  and  it  qnoiod  to  the  con- 
fnaion  of  tba  T*u*uit  lib.  iii,  pp.  »*>.  »**•  La  Vita  dt  M.  t.. 
Anaeto.  ale. 

4  «Parra  ted  apt  a  mitti,  ted  anlli  obnmia,  ted  son 
Sordid*,  paria  meo  ted  tamea  a>rt  domat.* 

1  AquiU,  eitaiot  marinat,  et  laurua,  fulmine  nan  ferinntnr.  Plm 
Nat.  Hut.  lib.  (I,  cap.  U. 

•  Columella,  lib.  1. 

1  Sactoa.  ia  Vit.  Augutl.  rap.  tr. 

*  Id.  in  V«r.  Tiherii,  rap.  In« 
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where  the  magical  properties  of  the 

loaf  all  their  credit ;  ami  perhaps  tlie 

aoc  be  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  com- 

uwa  Saetomaa  hat  taken  opoa  himself  gravely 

i«  the  imputed  virtues  of  the  crown  of  Tibe- 

nentintiingibat,  a  few  years  before  he  wrote,  a 

■  actaaJJy  struck  by  lightning  at  Rome.  > 

Note  a  i.  Stanza  ah. 


lake  and  the  Rnminal  fig-U&e  in  the 

having  been  touched  by  lightning,  were  held 

oat  the  memory  of  the  accident  was  preserved 

spate!,  or  altar,  resembling  the  month  of  a  well, 

ha  Rale  chapel  covering  the  cavity  supposed  to  be 

smoxtay  nW  thamderholc.    Bodies  scathed  and  persons 

thought  to  be  incorruptible;  *  and  a 

fared  perpetual  dignity  upon  the 

by  Heaven.1 

awed  by  lightning  were  wrapped  in  a  while 

and  buried  where  they  fell.    The  superstition 

wwtfiavri  to  the  worshippers  of  Jupiter :  the 

bebeved  in  the  omens  furnished  by  lightning, 

that  by  a  diabolical  skill 
thunder,  a  seer  foretold  to  Agilulf,  duke 
am  event  which  came  to  pats,  and  gave  him  a 
I  a  crown. 4  There  was,  however,  something 
in  this  sign,  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
dU  not  always  consider  propitious;  and  as  the 
are  likely  to  last  longer  than  the  consolations  of 
,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Romans  of  the,  age 
[  *f  Inn  X.  thoold  have  been  lb  much  terrified  at  some 
I  grimtnawted  storms  as  to  require  the  exhortations  of 
t  a  scholar  who  arrayed  all  the  learning  on  thunder  aod 
l  h|hfniag  Id  prove  the  omen  favourable :  beginning  with 
'  the  ftash  which  struck  the  walls  of  Velitne,  and  mwh- 
&*£  mat  which  played  upon  a  gate  at  Florence,  and 
fercteid  aha  pontificate  of  ooe  of  its  citizens*  * 

Note  as.  Stanza  xliij 

tali*.  ofe>  Ilalw  I  etc 

Thccwosmnua,  XUL  and  XLIII.,  are,  with  the  ex- 
r*ltioa.of  n  fine  or  two,  a  translation  of  the  famous 
of  Fikcaja: 

•  lufiov  Jtefio,  Oti«ifi>k  aorta.. 

Note  a3.  Stanza  xliv. 

•So  pal*  of  hi*. 
•  lean  agonal  aaind. 


Alas!  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves  if 
any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be  killed,  whose  life 
is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcases  of  so  many  noble  cities 
lie  here  exposed  before  me  ill  one  view.*  * 

Note  24.  Stanza  slvi. 

-And  «•  pooa 


Tko  akoletoa  of  b«r  Titanic  for*. 

It  h  Poggio  who,  looking  from  (he  Capltoliae  hill 
upon  mined  Rome,  breaks  forth  into  the  exclamation. 
«  Ut  nunc  orani  decore  oudata,  prostrata  jacet,  instar 
gigantei  cadaveris  corruptiatque  undique  exesi.»' 

Note  a 5.  Stanza  xlit. 

Thor*  loo  tho  foidcot  leroa  in  mom. 

The  vlew^of  the  Venus  of  Medici*  instantly  suggeau 
the  lines  in  the  Seatons,  and  the  comparison  of  the  ob- 
ject with  the  description  proves,  not  only  the  correct- 
ness of  the  portrait,  but  the  peculiar  turn  of  thought, 
and,  if  the  term  may  be  used,  the  sexual  imagination  of 
the  descriptive  poet.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  de- 
duced from  another  hint  in  the  same  episode  of  Musi- 
dora ;  for  Thomson's  notion  of  the  privileges  of  savoured 
love  must  have  been  either  very  primitive,  or  rather 
deficient  in  delicacy,  when  he  made  his  grateful  nymph 
inform  her  discreet  Damon  that  in  some  happier  mo- 
ment be  might  perhaps  be  the  companion  of  her  bath : 

•  To*  ciao  out  cobm  too  aood  mot  £*•• 

The  reader  will  recollect  [the  anecdote  told  In  the  life 
of  Dr  Johnson.  We  will  not  leave  the  Florentine  gal- 
lery withoutfa  word  on  the'TAetter.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  character  of  that  disputed  statue  should  noc 
be  entirelyfdecided,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  any  oue 
who  has  seen  a  sarcophagus  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Basilica  of  St  Paul  without  the  walk,  at  Rome,  where 
the  whole  group  of  the  fable  of  Marsyas  is  seen  in  to- 
lerable preservation;  and  the  Scythian  slave  whetting 
the  knife  is  represented  exactly  in  the  tame  position 
as  this  celebrated  masterpiece.  The  slave  is  not  naked : 
but  it  is  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  than*  to  sup- 
pose the  knife  in  the  hand  of  the  Florentine  statue  an 
instrument  for  shaving,  which  it  must  be,  if,  as  Lanzi 
supposes,  the  man  U  no  other  than  the  barber  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  Winkcltnann,  illustrating  a  bas-relief  of 
the  same  subject,  follows  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Agos- 
tini,  and  his  authority  might  have  been  thought  coo- 
.....      .  ,  ...  elusive,  even  if  the  resemblance  did  not  strike   the 

hum  of  Room  •  lean  BMrtaJ  Mind. 

The  eeaebrated  letter  of  Servius  Sulpicius  to  Cicero  on         .  .     .  -  ,  -in 

.     , ..     -..     , ..        .       .,       r  .„  .  .        Amongst  the  bronzes  of  the  same  princely  collcc  lion, 

**t  death  of  his  daughter,  describes  as  it  then  was,  and    .      .»,       u  .     .        ..    ,     ./        .  \       . 

^     L- Li    £.      -       x  '    r>  1.  .1  L      M  still  to  be  seen  the  inscribed  tablet  corned  and  coin 

■a,  a  path  which  1  often  traced  in  Greece,  both  by  .   .  .      M    „.. .       .     -.       .  '  K       , 

■  w  .  ■     ,.~ . .  ,  '    menled  upon  by  Mr  Gibbon.*    Our  historian  found 

sand,  in  djcfemt  journeys  and  voyages.  r,  .    *         ...  .     ,  .    ... 

*  *  '  some  difficulties,  but  did  not  desist  from  his  illustra- 

tion: he  might  be  vexed  to  hear  that  his  criticism  has 
been  thrown  away  on  an  inscription  now  generally  re- 
cognised to  be  a  forgery. 

Note  26.     Stanza  li.  J 

— — Hit  ryra  lo  tbco  upturn. 

Feeding  oa  thy  owrof  ch«*k ! 

•  ...At<|««  oculoa  punt  uttnjva  toot.*— »0>i«*.  Jtmor.  tik.  u. 

'  Dr  Middlrioo — Ilitlory  of  lb«  Lift  of  M.  TalWaa  Cicero,  tail,  vii, 
pop.  371,  tol.  ii. 

1  t>*  fortune  TarieUin  orbia  Roma  at  do  rviota  ejaadon  Jraariptto, 
■p.  Saleogrc,  Tbtuar-  low.  i,  paf.  Sai. 

*  S*r  Monim.  Anl.  ined.  par.  i.  cap.  it!!,  n.  »lii,  paf.  5o,  and  Si  aria 
drllr  arti.  ctr.  lib.  si,  «»p.  I.  ton.  ii.  p.  Il|,  B04.  B. 

*  Nomina  gtntaaqo*  Antiqao  Italia,  p.  ap4.  *&*■  ***• 


•On  aay  retom  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from 
£ema  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate  the 
pnnpeoYof  the  countries  around  me:  JSgina  was  behind, 
Mrgara  before  me;  Pinens  on  the  right,  Corinth  on  the 
lefi ;  all  which  towns,  once  famous  and  flourishing,  now 
lie  oteitawued  and  baried  in  their  ruins.  Upon  this 
,  vfrt.  I  could  not  bat  think  presently  within  myself, 

'  *ou  j.  paf.  foo),  o£ft.  Lat|dUBor.  1667. 

*  ▼•*  1.  C  BoArofcr.  dm  Term  pnaat  Polaainit^a,  lib. ».  r»p.  v. 

'  <*jcti{  tzf-TTMsAtXi  otrtpof  lert,  dOtv  xai  6tf  Stbf 

V-^rTXt.    Htaa.  ijmfo*.  rvl.  1.  C.  BoUcOff.  at  up. 
'  'mG  Otccoan.  d«  gaaoia  LoOfobard.  lib.  iii,  cop.  air,  fo.  av,  edit. 

■MP.  V«Wtoai.  da  faJmiooaa  aifaificatioaioai  oVelamatio.  ap. 
'•*•  SotM|.  Sow.  taom.  ».  p.  S9J.  Tbo  dotUoutios  H  oddiaaaad  to 
'•woofHoJat.0. 


■  it; 
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Note  37.     Stanza  lit. 

In  Haul*  CrwVi  holy  precinct*  lir 

This  name  Mill  recal  the  mi'mory,  not  only  of  those 
whose  tomb*  have    raised   the   Santa   Croco  itito  the 
centre  of  pilgrimage,  the  Mecca  of  Italy,  but   of  her 
whose  eloquence  was  pouretl  over  the  illustrious  ashes, 
and  whose  voire  is  now  as  mute  as   those  she  KUiig. 
Corinna  is  no  more;  ami  with  her  should  expire   the 
fear,  the  Mattery,   and  the  envy,  which  threw  too  daz- 
zling or  too  dark  a  cloud  round  the  march  of  genius, 
and  forbad  the  steady  gaze  of  disinterested  criticism. 
We  have  her  picture  embellished  or  distorted,  as  friend- 
ship or  detraction  has  held  the  pencil :    the  impartial 
portrait  was  hardly  to  be  expected   from  a   cotempo- 
rary.     The  immediate  voice  of  her  survivors  will,   it  is 
probable,  be  far  from  affording  a  jus»l  estimate  of  her 
singular  capacity.     The  gallantry,  the  love  of  wonder, 
and  tho  hope  of  associated  fame,  which  blunted  the 
odge  of  censure,  must  cease  to  exist. — The  dead  have 
no  sex ;  they  can  surprise  by  no  new  miracles ;  they 
can  confer  no  privilege ;  Corinna  has  ceased  to  be  a 
woman — she  is  only  an  author :  and  it  may  be  foreseen 
that  many  will  repay  themselves  for  former  complai- 
sance, by  a  severity  to  which  the  extravagance  of  pre- 
vious praises  may  perhaps  give  the  colour  of  truth. 
The  latest  posterity,  for  to  the  latest  posterity  they  will 
assuredly  descend,  will  have  to  pronounce  upon  her 
various  productions;  and  the  longer  the  vista  through 
which  they  are  seen,  the  more  accurately  minute  will 
he  the  object,  the  more  certain  the  justice,  of  the  deci- 
sion.    She  will  enter  into  that  existence  in  which  the 
i;re.it  writers  of  all  ages  and  nations  ore,  as  it  were, 
associated  iu  a  world  of  their  own,  and  from  that  su- 
perior sphere,  shed  their  eternal  influence  for  the  con- 
trol and  consolation  of  mankind.      Hut  the  individual 
will  gradually  disappear  as  the  author  is  more  distinctly 
seen :  some  one,  therefore,  of  all  those  whom  the  charms 
of  involuntary  wil,  mid  of  easy  hospitality,  attracted 
within  #tbe  friendly  circles  of  Coppet,   should  rescue 
from  obliviou  those  virtues  which,  although  they  are 
said  to  love  ike  shade,  are,  in  fact,  more  frequently 
chilled  thau  excited  by  the  domestic  cares  of  private 
life.     Some  one  should  be  found  to  pourtray  the  un- 
affected graces  with  which  she  ado  rued  those  dearer 
relationships,  the  performance  of  whose  duties  is  rather 
discovered  amongst  the  interior  secrets,  than  seen  in 
the  outward  management,  of  family  intercourse;  and 
which,  indeed,  it  requires  the  delicacy  of  genuine  affec- 
tion to  qualify  for  the  eye  of  an  indifferent  spectator. 
Some  one  should  be  found,  not  to  celebrate,  but  to 
describe,  the  amiable  mistress  of  an  open  mansion,  the 
centre  of  a  society,  ever  varied,  and  always  pleased,  the 
creator  of  which,  divested  of  the  ambition  and  the  arts 
of  public  rivalry,  shone  forth  ouly  to  give  fresh  anima- 
tion to  those  aronnd  her.    The  mother  tenderly  affec- 
tionate tfnd  tenderly  beloved,  the  friend  unboundedly 
generous,  but  still  esteemed,   the  charitable  patroness 
of  all  distress,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  whom  she 
cherished,  and  protected,  mid  fed.      Her  loss  will  be 
mourned  the  most  where  she  was  known  the  best ; 
an«l.  to  the  sorrows  of  very  many  friends  and  more 
dependants,  may  be  offered  the  disinterested  regret  of 
a  stranger,  who,   amidst  the  sublimer  scenes  of  the 
l.emau  lake,  received  his  chief  satisfaction  from  con- 
templating the  engaging  qualities  of  the  incomparable 
Ouinna 


Note  a8.  Stanza  liv. 

—  —  —  — — —  —  — Il«r*  rcpoic 

Angflu't,  Altir-ri'a  bona*. 

Alfteri  Is  the  great  name  of  this  age.     Thu  Italians 
without  waiting  for  the  hundred  years,  consider  him  ai 
«a  poet  good  in  1aw.» — His  memory  is  the  more  tlcsi 
to  them  because  he  is  the  bard  of  freedom ;  and  becau*-** 
as  such,  his  tragedies  can  receive  no  countenance  fron; 
any  of  their  sovereigns.    They  are  but  very  seldom,  am 
but  very  few  of  them  allowed  to  be  acted.      It  wui 
observed  liy  Cicero,  that  nowhere  were  the  true  opinion* 
and  feelings  of  the  Romans  so  clearly  shown  as  at  tli« 
theatre.1  In  the  autumn  of  1&16,  a  celebrated  improV 
visatorc  exhibited  his  talents  at  the  Opera-house  of  Mi 
Ian.     The  reading  of  the  theses  handed  in  for  the  sub 
jeets  of  his  poetry  was  received  by  a  very  numerous  au 
dieuce,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  or  with  laughter ; 
but  when  the  assistant,  unfolding  one  of  the  paper*,  ex- 
claimed, «  The  apotheosis  of  Victor  AXferi,*  the  whole 
theatre  burst  into  a  shout,  and  the  applause  was   con 
tinued  for  some  moments.     The  lot  did  not  tall  ou  Al 
fieri;  and  the  Signor  Sgricci  had  to  ponr  forth  his  ex- 
temporary common-places  on  the  bombardment  of  Al- 
giers.    The  choice,  indeed,  is  not  left  to  accident  quit' 
so  much  as  might  be  thought  from  a  first  view  of  the 
ceremouy ;  and  the  police  not  only  takes  care  to  look  at 
the  papers  beforehand,  but,  in  case  of  any  prudent i.il 
after-thought,  steps  in  to  correct  the  blindness  of  cliano* 
The  proposal  for  deifying  Allien  was  received  with  im 
mediate  enthusiasm,  the  rather  because  it  was  conjec- 
tured there  would  be  no  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

If  ote  29.  Stanxa  liv. 

U>r*  M*fhtar«lirt  c«nh  return*  d  to  «rb<-»«a  i|  ro««. 

4^c  affectation  of  simplicity  in  sepulchral  inscription^ 
which  so  often  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  the  struc- 
ture before  us  is  an  actual  depository,  or  a  cenotaph,  or 
a  simple  memorial  not  of  death  but  life,  has  given  «> 
the  tomb  of  Machiavelli  no  information  as  to  the  place 
or  time  of  the  birth  or  death,  the  age  or  parentage,  of 
the  historian. 

TAWTO    lfOMIN!    NVLLTM    PAR    ELOG1VM 
NICCOI.AVS    MACRIAVEM.I. 

There  seems  at  least  no  reason  why  the  name  should 
not  liave  been  put  above  the  sentence  which  nllttdo 
to  it. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  the  prejudices  whi<~h 
have  passed  the  name  of  Machiavelli  into  an  epithet 
proverbial  of  iniquity,  exist  no  longer  at  Florence.  His 
memory  was  persecuted  as  his  life  had  been  for  an  .11 
tachinent  to  liberty,  incompatible  with  the  new  syMetn 
of  despotism,  which  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  free  go 
vernments  of  Italy.  He  was  put  to  the  tortuie  for  be- 
ing a  «  libertine ,«  that  is,  for  wishing  to  restore  the  re 
public  of  Florence ;  and  such  an*  the  undying  rffmt* 

'  The  fin  operation  of  ilie-ir  lionrvt  •entimenit  •arrived  ibeir  Mwi- 
lir*.  litiua,  tbe  friend  of  Arbinj,  prraeuted  tbia  »iU»  ganr*  in  li»i 
tbealrr  of  I'nianry.  Tbry  did  not  •uffcf  the  bnlliaiuy  of  tbe  »j»*it»''' 
to  «fT»r«  from  ihrir  memory  that  the  man  «li»  furni«b*d  thrm  »«<h  tl»» 
(nKitunmrnl  bad  tniirdefrd  tbe  ion  of  I'ninpcy.  Tbe-y  dr«.»c  liian  <* 
lh«  llirjirr  witb  riKM.  The  moral  »#n»e  of  a  pnpaUer,  ip'tui  ..•••'« 
e*prr«**J,  i%  ne*«-r  «n»i»|».  K%«n  ilia  tnld««»  of  th»  inttanti  j-  m<  <l  ••• 
llif  cir<r«iMin  of  the  cintrdt,  by  thvutmf;  roan<l  th«  cliartM*  .if  l.ej.  - 
dut  and  Ilancu*.  who  bad  proscribed  tbeir  brother*.  P«  Ctrma-t,  n  * 
d*  tiulhf  duo  t,i*mpk**t  Co-tttUt,  a  "aying  voitb  «  reran!.  »er<  •• 
nothing  bat  a  fu>4  pint.  [C.  Vail.  PaUrruli  Itiai.  lib.  u.  tap.  l«»i» 
p,g.  -*,  Hit.  Htrnr.  ioio,      Ibid.  lib.  it,  nap.  Ui»n.  *) 
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.  «f  those  who  are  interested  (a  the  perversion  not  only 

i  «f  the  nature  of  actions,  but  the  meaning  of  words, 

ti»at  what  w»s  oner  patriotism,  has  by  degrees  come  to 

Hgmry  debauch*     We  have  ourselves  outlived  the  old 

spaaing  of  *  liberality ,»  which  is  now  another  word  for 

"vaaoo  in  one  country  and  for  infatuation  in  all.     It 

;  xfM  to  have  been  a  strange  mistake  to  accuse  the  au- 

I  c'-F-f  of  the  Prince,  as  being  a  pandar  to  tyranny ;  and 

1 1»  dunk  that  the  inquisition  would  condemn  his  work 

i  for  Mark,  a  delinquency.     The  fact  is,  that  Uachiavclli, 

|  *. » «saaJ  with  those  against  whom  no  crime  can  be 

|  prewi  was  suspected  of  and  charged  with  atheism ; 

ad  oc  first  and  last  most  violent  opposers  of  the  Prince 

)  *m  lack  Jesuits*  one  of  whom  persuaded  the  InquU 

,'  *»•  *  benche  fosse  tardo,»  to  prohibit  the  treatise, 

|  ad  bk  other  qualified  the  secretary  of  the  Florentine 

I  npabke  as  no  better  than  a  fool.     The  father  Posse v in 

*  »a*  proved  never  to  have  read  the  book,  and  the  father 

Lardiesmi  not  to  have  understood  it.     It  is  clear,  how- 

i  * 

<*?r,  that  such  critics  must  have  objected  not  to  the 

4jrery  of  the  doctrines,  but  to  the  supposed  tendency 

*f  a  lesson  which  shows  bow  distinct  are  the  interests 

.  ef  a  monarch  from  the  happiness  of  mankind.     The 

|  Mom  arc  re-established  in  Italy,  and  the  last  chapter 

j  ^f  the  Prince  may  again  call  forth  a  particular  refuta- 

!  turn,  from   those   who   are  employed  once   more  in 

|  Euiolding  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  so  as  to 

iTvretve  the   impressions  of  despotism.     The  chapter 

I  Urtrs  for  title,  «  Esortazione  a  liberare  la  Italia  dai  Bar- 

| f  arv»  and  concludes  with  a  libertine  excitement  to  the 

fature  redemption  of  Italy.      «Non  si  deve  adunque 

latciar  passare  quetla  occasione,  acciocchi  la  Italia 

r-f^ojt  dopo  tan  to  tempo  apparire  un  suo  redentort. 

-Ve  jftcsso  esprimerv  con  qual  amove  eifusse  ricevutoin 

tmtbe  quelle  provincie,  che  hanno  patito  per  queste  il- 

Ikw(w«  esterne,  con  qual  %tte  di  vendetta,  con  che  o$- 

UnaLa  fedex  con  che  lacrime.     Quali  porte  se  It  serre- 

rebeno  *  Quali  popoli  li  negherebbeno  la  obbediema  ? 

Quale  ttnliano  li  negherebbe  i  ossequio?  ad  ognuno 

rtI*A   QtXSTO    ftABBARO    D0MlNlO.»  ' 

Note  3o.  Stanza  lvii. 

Caf  ratcfiil  Florence !  Da  ale  il*rp«  afar. 

tksnie  was  born  in  Florence  in  die  year  1361.     lie 

fought  in  two  battles,  was  fourteen  times  ambassador, 

md  once  prior  of  the  republic.    When  the  party  of 

Charles  of  Anjou  triumphed  over  the  burnetii,  he  was 

»b«enc  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  and  was 

',  rnademaed  to  two  years'  banishment,  and  to  a  fine  of 

fight  thousand  lire;  on  the  non-payment  of  which  he 

•a*  farther  punished  by  the  sequestration  of  all  his 

property.    The  republic,  however,  was  not  content  villi 

lit*  satisfaction,  for  in   177  a  was  discovered  in  the 

archives  at  Florence  a  sentence  in  which  Dante  is  the 

j  t-lrventh  of  a  list  of  fifteen  condemned  in  i3oa  to  be 

I  burnt  alive;  Talis  perveniens  igne  comburatur  sic  quod 

1  mariattr.    The  pretext  for  this  judgment  was  a  proof 

1  >tt  unfair  barter,  extortions,  and  illicit  gains  :  Baracte- 

narmm  uuquaruM,  extorsionum,  et  illicitorum  lucro' 

rttm,3  and  with  such  an  accusation  it  is  not  strange  that 

ttanle  drould  have  always  protested  his  innocence,  and 

'  II  Pnatof*  4i  ffirrolo  Ma<fcia*eUi,  etc.  ran  la  prefancnr  e  l«  out* 
««xW  *  patitMH'  di  M.  Amelui  de  La  IluuMejc,  •  1'etaiae  «  ennfuu- 
«•#  eVIT  •pcra.  .  .  Coaanopefi.  J769. 

*  H*ri»  d*t!a  L«a.  l»al.  torn.  *.  Kb.  iii.  par.  a,  pag.  448.     Tira- 
■*»S>  t»  wmtwL     Tb*  datra  of  the  three  decreet  ageiuM  IVolt  are 
<  A.  b  iKa.  tli4,  anil  »Jifi. 


the  Injustice  of  hi*  fellow-citizens.     Bis  appeal  to  Flo- 
rence was  accompanied  by  another  to  the  Emperor 
Henry,  and  the  death  of  that  sovereign  in  i3i3,  was  the 
signal  for  a  sentence  of  irrevocable  banishment.    He 
had  before  lingered  near  Tuscany,  with  hopes  of  recal , 
then  travelled  into  the  north  of  Italy,  where  Verona 
had  to  boast  of  his  longest  residence,  and  he  finally 
settled  at  Ravenna,  which  was  his  ordinary  but  not 
constant  abode  until  his  death.    The  refusal  of  the  Ve- 
netians to  grant  him  a  public  audience,  on  the  part  of 
Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  his  protector,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  principal  cause  of  this  event,  which  liappcncd 
in  1 3a  1.     He  was  buried  (win  sacra  minorum  xdc,») 
at  Ravenna,  in  a  liandsome  tomb,  which  was  erected 
by  Guido,  restored  by  Bernardo  Bembo  in  i433,  pretor 
for  that  republic  which  had  refused  to  hear  him,  again 
restored  by  Cardinal  Corsi  in  169a,  and  replaced  by  a 
more  magnificent  sepulchre,  constructed  in  1780  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal  l.uigi  Valenti  Gonzaga.     The 
offence  or  misfortune  of  Dante  was  an  attachment  to  a 
defeated  party,  and,  as  his  least  favourable  biographers 
allege  against  him,  too  great  a  freedom  of  speech  and 
haughtiness  of  manner.    But  the  next  age  paid  honours 
almost  divine  to  the  exile.    The  Florentines,  having  in 
vain  and   frequently  attempted  to  recover  his   body, 
crowned  his  image  in  a  church,*  and  his  picture  is  still 
one  of  the  idols  of  their  cathedral.  They  struck  medals, 
they  raised  statues  to  him.     The  cities  of  Italy,  not 
being  able  to  dispute  about  his  own  birth,  contended 
for  that  of  his  great  poem,  and  the  Florentines  thought 
it  for  their  honour  to  prove,  that  he  had  finished  the 
seventh  Canto,  before  they  drove  him  from  his  native 
city.    Fifty-one  years  after  his  death,  they  endowed  a 
professorial  chair  for  the  expounding  of  his  verses,  and 
Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  this  patriotic  employment. 
The  example  was  imitated  by  Bologna  and  Pisa,  and  the 
commentators,  if  they  performed  but  little  service  to 
literature,  augmented  the  veneration  which  beheld  a 
sacred  or  moral  allegory  in  all  the  images  of  his  mystic 
muse.    His  birth  and  his  iufancy  were  discovered  to 
have  been  distinguished  above  those  of  ordinary  men ; 
the  author  of  the  Decameron,  his  earliest  biographer, 
relates  that  his  mother  was  warned  in  a  dream  of  the 
importance  of  her  pregnaucy;  and  it  was  found,   by 
others,  that  at  ten  years  of  age  he  had  manifested  his 
precocious  passion  for  that  wisdom  or  theology  which, 
under  the  name  of  Beatrice,  had  been  mistaken  for  a 
substantial  mistress.      When  the  Divine  Comedy  had 
been  recognized  as  a  mere  mortal  production,  and  at 
the  distance  of  two  centuries,  when  criticism  and  com- 
petition had  sobered  the  judgment  of  Italians,  Dante 
was  seriously  declared  superior  to  Homer,1  and  though 
the  preference  appeared  to  some  catuist*  «aii  heretical 
blasphemy  worthy  of  the  flames, »>  the  contest  was  vi- 
gorously maintained  for  nearly  fifty  vears.      In  later 
times  it  was  made  a  question  which  of  the  Lords  of 
Verona  could  boast  of  having  patronized  him,3  aud  the 
jealous  scepticism  of  one  writer  would  not  allow  Ra- 
venna the  undoubted  possession  of  his  bones.    Even 
the  critical  Tirnboschi  was  inclined  to  believe  that  tin* 
poet  had  foreseen  and  foretold  one  of  the  discoveries  of 

*  So  reletra  Fisino,  hut  some  think  lii«  curon4liou  only  au  allegory., 
Src  Sinria,  etc.  at  nap.  p.  4^3. 

1  By  Varrlii  in  hi*  ErcoUno.     Th*  rnntrovertv  continued  from  i5-o 
to  1616.    Src  Storia,  etc.  torn.  «it,  lib.  iii,  par.  iii,  p.  1280. 

1  Cio.  Jaropo  Dioniti  canonico  di  Verona.    S<-ii«  di  Anedduli,  n.  1. 
><.'*  Storij,  rtc.  torn,  »,  lib.  i,  par.  i,  p.  ?4- 
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Galileo.  Lake  the  great  originals  of  other  nations,  his 
popularity  has  not  always  maintained  the  same  level. 
The  last  age  seemed  inclined  to  undervalue  him  as  a 
model  and  a  study ;  and  Bettineili  one  day  rebuked  his 
pupil  Monti,  for,  poring  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete 
extravagances  of  the  Commedia.  The  present  genera* 
lion  having  recovered  from  the  Gallic  idolatries  of 
Cesarotti,  has  returned  to  the  ancient  worship,  and  the 
Danteggiart  of  the  northern  Italians  as  thought  even 
indiscreet  by  the  more  moderate  Tuscans. 

There  is  still  much  curious  information  relative  to 
ihe  life  and  writings  of  this  great  poet,  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  collected  even  by  the  Italians;  but  the  cele- 
brated Hugo  Foscolo  meditates  to  supply  this  defect; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  this  national  work 
has  l>een  reserved  for  one  so  devoted  to  bis  country 
and  the  cause  of  truth. 

Note  3i%  Stanxa  lvii. 

Like  Seipio  buried  by  the  wpbraiding  ehore , 
Thy  faction*  in  (fair  mnt  than  ateil  war, 
Proscribed,  tic 

The  elder  Scipio  Africanus  had  a  tomb,  If  he  was  not 
buried,  at  Liternum,  whither  he  had  retired  to  volun- 
tary banishment.  This  tomb  was  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  the  story  of  an  inscription  upon  it,  Ingrnta  Patria, 
hating  given  a  name  to  a  modern  tower,  is,  if  not  true, 
an  agreeable  fiction.  If  he  was  not  buried,  he  certainly 
lived  there.1 

In  coal  angwata  •  Miliaria  villa 

«ra  'I  grant!'  aeamo  cbe  4'Africa  a'appoU. 

Pen-he  prima  col  ferro  al  mo  apprilla.  * 

Ingratitude  is  generally  supposed  the  vice  peculiar  to 
republics ;  and  it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  for  one 
instance  of  popular  inconstancy,  we  have  a  hundred 
examples  of  the  fall  of  courtly  favourites.  Besides,  a 
people  have  often  repented  —  a  monarch  seldom  or 
never.  Leaving  apart  many  familiar  proofs  of  this  fact, 
a  short  story  may  show  the  difference  between  even 
an  aristocracy  and  the  multitude. 

Vector  Pisani,  hating  been  defeated  in  i354  at  Porto- 
longo,  and  many  years  afterwards  in  the  more  decisive 
action  of  Pola,  by  the  Genoese,  was  recalled  by  the 
Venetian  Government,  and  thrown  into  chains.  The 
Awogadori  proposed  to  behead  him,  but  the  supreme 
tribunal  was  content  with  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment.  Whilst  Pisani  was  suffering  this  unmerited  dis- 
grace, Chioza,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,3  was,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Signer  of  Padua,  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Pietro  Doria.  At  the  intelligence  of  that 
disaster,  the  great  bell  of  St  Mark's  tower  tolled  to 
arms,  and  the  people  and  the  soldiery  of  the  galleys 
were  summoned  to  the  repulse  of  the  approaching 
enemy;  but  they  protested  they  would  not  move  a 
step,  uuless  Pisani  were  liberated,  and  placed  at  their 
head.  The  great  council  was  instantly  assembled :  the 
prisoner  was  called  before  tbem,  and  the  Doge,  Andrea 
('ontarini,  informed  him  of  the  demands  of  the  people 
and  the  necessities  of  the  stale,  whose  only  hope  of 
safety  was  reposed  on  his  efforts,  and  who  implored 
him  to  forget  the  indignities  he  had  endured  in  her 
acme?,    w  I  have  submitted,*  replied  the  magnanimous 

*  ▼itaa  literoi  egit  am*  drtiderie  nrbte.  See  T.  Li*.  Utet.  lib. 
•unit.  Liry  report*  that  com*  eaid  be  *«•  buried  al  Liternnm,  othera 
*%  Roane,    lb.  rap.  LV. 

*  Trioufo  oVIla  Cetuta. 

»  Set  note  to  tic  ot«  XIII. 


republican,  «I  have  submitted  to  your  deliberations 
without  complaint;  I  have  supported  patiently  the  pains 
of  imprisonment,  for  they  were  inflicted  at  your  com- 
mand :  this  is  no  time  to  inquire  whether  I  deserved 
them— the  good  of  the  republic  may  have  seemed  to 
require  it,  and  that  which  the  republic  resolves  is  always 
resolved  wisely.  Behold  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  preservation  of  my  country. n  Pisaoi  v»ji» 
appointed  generalissimo,  and,  by  hU  exertions,  iu 
conjunction  with  those  of  Carlo  Zeno,  the  Venetian* 
soon  recovered  the  ascendancy  over  their  maritime 
rivals. 

The  Italian  communities  were  no  less  unjust  to  their 
citizens  than  the  Greek  republics.  Liberty,  both  with 
the  one  and  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  a  national, 
not  an  individual  object :  and,  notwithstanding  the  boast- 
ed equality  before  the  laws,  which  an  ancient  Greek 
writer1  considered  the  great  distinctive  mark  bctvteeu 
his  countrymen  and  the  barbarians,  the  mutual  righu 
of  fellow-citizens  seem  never  to  have  been  the  principal 
scope  of  the  old  democracies.  The  world  may  have  not 
yet  seen  an  essay  by  the  author  of  the  Italian  Republics, 
in  which  the  distinction  between  the  liberty  of  former 
states,  and  the  signification  attached  to  that  word  by  the 
happier  constitution  of  England,  is  ingeniously  deve- 
loped. The  Italians,  however,  when  they  had  ceased  to 
be  free,  still  looked  back  with  a  sigh  upon  those  times  of 
turbulence,  when  every  citizen  might  rise  to  a  share  of 
sovereign  power,  and  have  never  been  taught  fully  to 
appreciate  the  repose  of  a  monarchy.  Sperone  Speroui, 
when  Francis  Maria  II.  Dukt  of  Rovere  proposed  the 
question,  <■  which  was  preferable,  the  republic  or  die 
principality — the  perfect  and  not  durable,  or  the  le»s 
perfect  and  not  so  liable  to  change,*  replied,  « that  our 
happiness  is  to  be  measured  by  its  quality,  not  by  iu 
duration;  and  that  he  preferred  to  live  for  one  day  like 
a  man,  than  for  a  hundred  years  like  a  brute,  a  stock, 
or  a  stone.*  This  was  thought,  and  called  a  mag- 
nificent  answer,  down  to  the  last  days  of  Italian  ser- 
vitude. * 

Note  3a.  Stanza  lvii. 

— — — — — — — — - — ——And  cbe  crown 


Which  Petrarch'*  Unreal  brow  supremely  wore. 
Upon  a  far  and  foreign  toil  had  grown. 

The  Florentines  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  Pe- 
trarch's short  visit  to  their  city  io  i35o  to  revoke  the 
decree  which  confiscated  the  property  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  banished  shortly  after  the  exile  of  Dante. 
His  crown  did  not  dazzle  them;  but  when  in  the  next 
year  they  were  in  want  of  his  assistance  in  the  formation 
of  their  university,  they  repented  of  their  injustice,  and 
Boccaccio  was  sent  to  Padua  to  intreat  the  laureate  to 
conclude  his  wanderings  in  the  bosom  of  his  native 
country,  where  he  might  finish  his  immortal  Africa ,  and 
enjoy,  with  his  recovered  possessions,  the  esteem  of  all 
classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  They  gave  him  the  <>j>- 
tion  of  the  book,  and  the  science  he  might  condescend 
to  expound:  they  called  him  the  glory  of  his  country , 
who  was  dear,  and  would  he  dearer  to  them;  aud  they 
added,  that  if  there  was  any  thing  unplcasing  iu  their 
letter,  he  ought  to  return  amongst  them,  were  it  ouly  to 

*  The  Greet  boasted  thai  he  nae  fo0V9/«9f .—  *••  the  Let  cbapro* 
of  the  firal  hook  of  Dionyaine  of  llalicamaauia. 

•  a  E  iaeorao  ailm  aMjea^fen  ni/wr*a.»  He.    Seraeei  Vila  d«l  Tat»... 
lib.  iii,  peg.  i4g.  torn,  ti,  edit,  i,  Bergamo. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 
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♦  nsrruet  shear  style.  •  Petrarch  seemed  at  firtt  to  listen  to 
,  the  fUttevy  and  to  the  iaireatics  of  bis  friend,  bathe  did 
.  oot  rrrjarn  Co  Florence,  end  preferred  a  pilgrimage  to 
;  &r  lotah  of  Laara  and  the  shades  of  Vaucluse. 

Hole  33.  Stansa  Iviii. 

ft*  baa  fimt  earth  beqaeetb'd 


l«fekh 


buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  and 
at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  in  the  Valdelsa, 
by  some  supposed  the  place  of  his  birth. 
br  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  course 
l^nkvieos  study,  which  shortened  his  existence;  and 
1  n*a*  <*ffat  sue  ashes  have  been  secure,  if  not  of  honour, 
« bast  af  repose.     But  the  •  byana  bigots*  of  Certaldo 
'  «r»  s?  use  tombstone  -of  Boccaccio,  and  ejected  it  from 
'  at  Wy  precincts  of  St  Michael  and  St  James.    The 
*«*ewa,,aad,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  excuse,  of  this  eject- 
asm  was  me  making  of  a  new  floor  for  the  church :  but 
.  nessit  is,  that  tbe  tombstone  was  taken  up  and  thrown 
l  aidr  at  the  bottom  of  the  building.    Ignorance  may 
,  «*ve  the  sin  with  bigotry.    It  would  be  painful  to  relate 
,  me*  am  exception  so  tbe  devotion  or"  the  Italian*  for  their 
peal  names,  could  it  not  be  accompanied  by  a  trait 
awe  honourably  conformable  to  the  general  character 
■»f  me  aaooa.    The  principal  person  of  the  district,  the 
«?*  hrsnch  of  tbe  bouse  of  Medicis,  afforded  that  protec- 
ts the  memory  of  the  insulted  dead  which  her  best 
gpensed  upon  all  eotemporary  merit. 
TW  Xarcltianess  Lensoni  rescued  the  tombstone  of  Boc- 
i  «srrw  from  tba  neglect  in  which  it  had  sometime  lain, 
,  sad  feoad  for  it  an  honourable  elevation  in  her  own 
esaascoa.     She  has  done  more :  the  house  in  which  the 
feet  lived  has  been  as  little  respected  as  his  tomb,  and 
♦*  hdtiag  to  nun  over  the  head  of  one  indifferent  to  the 
'  same  of  its  former  tenant.    It  consists  of  two  or  three 
fade  chambers,  and  a  low  tower,  on  which  Cosmo  II. 
affixed  an  inscription.    This  house  she  has  taken  mea- 
tares  to  purchase,  and  proposes  to  devote  to  it  that  care 
'  sad  consideration  which  are  attached  to  the  cradle  and 
1  te  the  roof  of  genius. 

Tins  ss  not  the  place  to  undertake  tbe  defence  of  Boc- 
caccio; but  the  man  who  exhausted  his  little  patrimony 
in  the  acquirement  of  learning,  who  was  amongst  the 
an*,  if  not  tbe  first,  to  allure  the  science  and  tbe  poetry 
of  Greece  to  tbe  bosom  of  Italy ; — who  not  only  invented 
a  new  style,  but  founded,  or  certainly  fixed,  a  new  Ian- 
masx;  who, besides  tbe  esteem  of  every  polite  court  of 
Caraps,  was  thought  worthy  of  employment  by  the  pre- 
dominant republic  of  hit  own  country,  and,  what  is 
emre,  of  the  friendship  of  Petrarch,  who  lived  the  life 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  freeman,  and  who  died  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge, — such  a  man  might  have  found 
more  consideration  than  he  has  met  with  from  the 
priest  sf  Certaldo,  and  from  a  late  English  traveller,  who 
strikes  off  his  portrait  as  an  odious,  contemptible,  li- 
reatieat  writer,  whose  impure  remains  should  be  suf- 
fered to  rot  without  a  record.  *    That  English  traveller, 

1  •  Si  ■  f^  ni  imaaJtr*.  m  ei  e  leeito  aaeor  Peaortarti,  a  compire  t  im- 
%»itel  <m«  Atriaa....  S«  d  amen*  efiaeaatrare  a«l  aoetro  uUa  eeea  eke 
fc  I  lawii,  cab  debt'  eaeere  aa  eltro  motiro  ad  eaaudire  i  deeiderj 
<■***  taai  aatria.*  Stori*  deila  Lett.  IiaJ.  torn,  t,  par.  i,  lib.  i,  pag.  76. 
'  Owal  Tern*,  rap.  is.  col.  ii.  p.  355,  edit.  3d.  ■  Of  Boccaccio, 
TXjroaaaa,  «<  any  aotbiaf ;  tbe  abate  of  genta*  ia  mora 
A»wi  «ae)  aaae*  eoaMeapeibJe  than  iit  abuse*  |  a  ad  it  icaporta  little 
>**r  ii«  iaBpare  rrauo«  of  a  lieeatioae  author  are  eoneigoed  to  their 
'*^ed  itaae.  Per  the  eeaae  reeaoa  the  Mueller  may  pa*e  unaetired 
-  weab  of  ibe  eaoEgaaai  Aretioo.* 
ThM  SaSvwsa  pbreoe  ia  hardly  eaoagh  to  «t«e  the  toaritt  from  the 


•»e 


unfortunately  for  those  who  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
a  very  amiable  person,  is  beyond  all  eriticism;  but  the 
mortality  which  did  not  protect  Boccaccio  from  Mr 
Eustace,  must  not  defend  MrCustace  from  the  impartial 
judgment  of  his  successors.  Death  may  canonize  his 
virtues,  not  his  errors;  and  it  may  be  modestly  pro- 
nounced that  he  transgressed,  not  only  as  an  author, 
but  as  a  man,  when  he  evoked  the  shade  of  Boccaccio 
in  company  with  that  of  Aretino,  amidst  the  sepulchres 
of  Santa  Croce,  merely  to  dismiss  it  with  indignity.  As 
for  as  respects 

■  II  flageflo  d«*  Prieeipi, 
II  diria  Piatro  Are*iao,a 

it  is  of  little  import  what  censure  is  past  upon  a  cox- 
comb who  owes  his  present  existence  to  the  above 
burlesque  character  given  to  him  by  the  poet  whose 
amber  has  preserved  many  other  grubs  and  worms :  but 
to  classify  Boccaccio  with  such  a  person,  and  to  excom- 
municate his  very  ashes,  must  of  itself  make  us  doubt 
of  the  qualification  of  the  classical  tourist  for  writing 
upon  Italian,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  other  literature;  for 
ignorance  on  one  point  may  incapacitate  an  author 
merely  for  that  particular  topic,  but  subjection  to  a  pro- 
fessional prejudice  must  render  him  an  unsafe  director 
on  all  occasions.  Any  perversion  and  injustice  may  be 
made  what  is  vulgarly  called  «a  case  of  conscience,** 
and  this  poor  excuse  is  all  that  can  be  offered  for  the 
priest  of  Certaldo,  or  the  author  of  the  Classical  Tour. 
It  would  have  answered  the  purpose  to  confine  the  cen- 
sure to  the  novels  of  Boccaccio,  and  gratitude  to  that 
source  which  supplied  the  muse  of  Dryden  with  her  last 
and  most  harmonious  numbers,  might  perhaps  have 
restricted  that  censure  to  the  objectionable  qualities  of 
the  hundred  tales.  At  any  rate,  the  repentance  of  Boc- 
caccio might-  have  arrested  his  exhumation,  and  it  should 
have  been  recollected  and  told,  that  in  his  old  age  he 
wrote  a  letter  intreating  his  friend  to  discourage  the 
reading  of  the  Decameron,  for  the  sake  of  modesty,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  author,  who  would  not  have  an  apolo- 
gist always  at  band  to  state  in  his  excuse  that  he  wrote  it 
when  young,  and  at  the  command  of  his  superiors.'  It  is 
neither  the  licentiousness  of  the  writer,  nor  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  tbe  reader,  which  have  given  to  the  Deca- 
meron alone,  of  all  the  works  of  Boccaccio,  a  perpetual 
popularity.  The  establishment  of  a  new  and  delightful 
dialect  conferred  an  immortality  on  the  works  in  which 
it  was  first  fixed.  The  sonnets  of  Petrarch  were,  for  the 
same  reason,  fated  to  survive  his  self-admired  Africa, 
the  "favourite  of  kings.*  The  invariable  traits  of  nature 
and  feeling  with  which  the  novels,  as  well  as  the  verses, 
abound,  have  doubdess  been  the  chief  source  of  the 
foreign  celebrity  of  both  authors;  but  Boccaccio,  as  n 
man,  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  that  work,  than 
Petrarch  is  to  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 

eoepictoa  of  eaoiher  bluadrr  respecting  the  burial  plare  of  Amine, 
whoec  tomb  wat  in  ibe  church  of  Si  Luke  at  Veaice.  aad  gave  rite  to 
tbe  fa  mom  eoniroveray  of  wbicb  tome  aotie*  i<  taken  in  Bayle.  Now 
tbe  word*  of  Mr  Eauace  would  lead  at  to  think  tbe  tomb  waa  at  Flo- 
reace,  or  at  Itaet  1111  to  be  tone  where  recotfaited.  Whether  the  in- 
arriptioa  ao  much  diepated  *aa  ever  written  oa  the  toaab  caaaot  now  be 
decided,  for  all  memorial  of  Utie  author  ha«  disappeared  from  the 
rhorrb  of  St  Luke,  which  ia  now  changed  into  a  lamp  warebouee. 

1  «ffoa  eaim  obiqae  eat.  qoi  in  eeruaatioaem  meem  ronaargent  di- 
rat,  jueeuie  arripait,  et  majoria  roaetnt  tmperio.*  The  letter  van  adn 
dreaaed  to  Magbinard  of  Caralranti,  marehal  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 
See  Tiraboachi,  Storia,  etr.  torn,  v,  p»r.  ti.  lib.  iii,  pag.  5*5,  H- 
Van.  170*. 
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lover  of  Laura.  Even,  however,  had  the  rather  of  the 
Tuscan  prose  hern  known  only  as  the  author  of  the  De- 
cameron, a  considerate  writer  would  have  been  cautious 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  itrcconcileable  with  the  un- 
erring voice  of  many  ages  and  nations.  An  irrevocable 
value  has  never  been  stamped  upon  any  work  solely 
recommended  by  impurity. 

The  true  source  of  tin*  outcry  against  lloccaccio,  which 
began  at  a  very  early  period,  was  the  choice  of  his  scan- 
dalous personages  in  the  cloisters  as  well  as  the  courts; 
but  the  princes  ouly  laughed  at  the  gallant  adventures  so 
unjustly  charged  upon  Oueen  Thcodelinda,  whilst  the 
priesthood  cried  shame  upon  the  debauches  drawn  from 
the  convent  and  the  hermitage;  and,  most  probably,  for 
the  opposite  reason,  namely,  that  the  picture  was  faithful 
to  the  life.    Two  of  the  uovels  are  allowed  to  be  facts 
usefully  turned  into  tales,  to  deride  the  canonization  of 
rogues  and  laymen.     Ser  Ciappellctto  and  Marcellinus 
are  cited  with  applause  even  by  the  decent  Muralori. ' 
The  great  Arnaud,  as  he  is  quoted  in  Baylc,  states,  that 
a  new  edition  of  the  novels  was  proposed,  of  which  the 
expurgation  consisted  in  omitting  the  words  «  monk* 
and   *nun,H  and  tacking   the  immoralities  to  other 
names.     The  literary  history  of  Italy  particularizes  no 
such  edition ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  whole  of 
Europe  had  but  one  opinion  of  the  Decameron; and  the 
absolution  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  a  point  set- 
tled at  least  a  hundred  years  ago  :  «  On  se  ferait  sifflcr 
si  Ton  prctendail  convaincre  Hoecace  dc  n'avoir  pas  6tc 
lionnctc  hommc,  puisqu'il  a  fait  le  Decameron. »  So  said 
one  of  the  best   men,  and  perhaps  the  best  critic,  that 
ever-lived — the  very  martyr  to  impartiality.3  Dutas  this 
information,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
one  would  have  been  hooted  at  for  pretending  that  Boc- 
caccio was  not  a  good  man,  may  seem  to  come  from 
one  of  those  enemies  who  are  to  )>c  suspected,  even 
when  they  make  us  a  present  of  truth,  a  more  accep- 
table contrast  with  the  proscription  of  the  body,  soul, 
and  muse  of  Boccaccio  may  be  found  in  a  few  words 
from   the  virtuous,   the  patriotic   cotemporary,    who 
thought  ooe  of  the  talcs  of  this  impure  writer  worthy  a 
Latin  version  from  his  own   pen.     »  I  have  remarked 
elsewhere  ,n  says  Petrarch,  writing  to  lloccaccio,  uthat 
the  booh  itself  has  been  worried  by  certain  dogs,  but 
stoutly  defended  by  your  staff  and  voice.     Nor  was  I 
astonished,  for  I  have  had  proof  of  the  vigour  of  your 
mind,  and  I  know  you  have  fallen  on  tliat  unaccom- 
modating  incapable   race   of  mortals  who,  whatever 
they  either  like  not,  or  know  not,  or  cannot  do,  are 
sure  to  reprehend  in  utiiers;   and  on  those  occasions 
only  put  on  a  show  of  learning  and   eloquence,   but 
otherwise  are  entirely  dumb* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  all  the  priesthood  do  not 
resemble  those  of  Ccrtaldo,  and  that  one  of  them  who 
did  not  possess  the  bones  of  Boccaccio  would  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory.  Uevius, 

•  DiurffMwiai  topra  l«  aatichila  Italian*.    Dim.  Ir»n.  p.  iSJ,  tom. 
iii,  Miu.  MtU»,  ijSi. 

•  Mmircttiemnt,  «••«.  nt.  p.  6.1ft.  r<in.  Ba.U,  i7{ i.  in  ik#  SuppU- 

■  mtnttm  Baylr't  Dtritooary 

•  •     *   •  Ammaiivriti  alirwhi  librun  ip«um  uiu*  lUntittu*  Urruiloas, 
luo  taoH«  k«<vti>  rgrigi*  (njqne  to<t  tlefriMum.     .\rr  miiaiu*  tnm  . 

■  «•■»  el  wtrr*  »ti|«nu  lui  owti,  ct  art*  ripriiut  *»»ct  liomiuum  grit  us 
^  m*ol**» «{  igiivttm.  qui,  q«H«|ui4  ipti  v»|  m.litul  ?cl  nrwtuni,  rrl 
I  it.ti*  poMiint,  in  >lii«  irprthritiluni,  ■<{  Upc  unum  <li»«u  r(  arguti,  t*J 
'   r-linfur*  ■  <•    raliiju*..      Kpi»i     J..,n     B<mt«j  t.     o,T     I. .in     i.    p.    54.,. 

^•iii.  m«ii 


canon  of  Padua,  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
erected  at  Arqua,  opposite  to  the  tomb  of  the  Lauren  it-, 
a  tablet,  in  which  he  associated  Boccaccio  to  the  cqn.il 
honours  of  Dante  ami  of  Petrarch. 


Note  34.  Stanza  It. 

Wbai  ia  ta»r  pyramid  of  prc«ro«»  alonra ! 

Our  veneration  for  the  Medici  begins  with  Cosmo,  au<i 
expires  with  his  grandson  ;  that  stream  is  pure  only  ai 
the  source ;  and  it  is  in  search  of  some  memorial  of  tin- 
virtnous  republicans  of  the  family,   that  we  visit  Un- 
church of  St  Lorenzo  at  Florence.     The  tawdry,  glaring, 
unfinished  chapel  in  that  church,  designed  for  the  man 
soleum  of  the  Dukes  of  Tuscany,  set  round  with  crown > 
and  coffins,  gives  birth  to  no  emotions  but  those  of  con- 
tempt for  the  lavish  vanity  of  a  race  of  despots,  whilst 
the  pavement  slab  simply  inscribed  to  the  Father  of  lri> 
(k>untry,  reconciles  us  to  the  name  of  Medici.1  It  was 
very  natural  for  Gorinna  '  to  suppose  that  the  slatur 
raised  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  capclla  de  depositi 
was  intended  for  his  great  namesake;   but  the  may 
nificent  Lorenzo  is  only  the  sharer  of  a  coffin  half  bidden 
in  a  niche  of  the  sacristy.     The  decay  of  Tuscany  dat<^» 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Medici.     Of  the  sepulchral 
peace  which  succeeded  to  the  establishment  of  the  reign 
iug  families  in  Italy,    our  owu  Sidney  has  given  us  n 
glowing,  but  a  faithful  picture.   « Notwithstanding  all 
the  seditions  of  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Tuscany, 
the  horrid  factions  of  Guclphs  and  Ghibelins,  Ncri  ami 
Bianchi,  nobles  and  commons,  they  continued  |M>pulout, 
strong,  and  exceeding  rich ;  but  in  the  space  of  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  peaceable  reign  of  th<- 
Mcdices  is  thought   to  have  destroyed   nine  part*  in 
ten  of  the  people  of  that  province.     Amongst  other  I 
things  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain  gave  Sienna  to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  his  am  has 
sador  then  at  Home  sent  him  word,  that  he  hail  given  I 
away  more  than  65o,ooo  subjects ;  and  it  is  not  bclit>%«it 
there  are  now  20,000  souls  inhabiting  that  city  au«l 
territory.     Pisa,   Pistoia,  Arezzo,   Cortona,   and  nth«-r 
towns,  that  were  then  good  and  populous,  arc  in  the  lik«* 
projtortion  diminished,   and  Florence  more  than  any. 
When  that  city  had  beeu  long  troubled  with  seditions, 
tumults,  and  wars,  for  the  most  part  unprospcrous,  they 
still  retained  such  strength,   that  when  Charles  VIII 
of  France,  being  admitted  as  a  friend  with  his  whoU* 
army,   which  soon  after  conquered  the  kingdom  <»l 
Naples,  thought  to  master  them,  the  people  taking  arms 
struck  such  a  terror  into  him,  tliat  he  was  glad  to  depart 
upou  such  conditions  as  they  thought  fit  to  impose. 
Marhiavrl  reports,  that  in  that  time  Florence  alone,  wiih 
the  Val  d'Arno,  a  small  territory  belonging  to  that  city, 
could,   in  a  few  hours,  by  the  sound  of  a  licit,  bring 
together  1 3 5, 000  well-armed  men;   wherras  now  thai 
city,  with  all  the  others  in  that  province,  are  brought  to 
such  despicable  weakness,  emptiness,  poverty,  and  ba«i»- 
iipss,  that  they  can  neither  resist  the  oppressions  of  their 
own  prince,  nor  defend  him  or  themselves  if  they  wrrr 
assaulted  by  a  foreign  enemy.   The  people  are  dispcr^l 
or  destroyed,  and  the  best  families  >ciil  to  *eek  habitation* 
in  Venire,  Genoa,  Home,  Naple*,  and  Lucca.    ThU  is 
no!  the  effect  of  war  or  pestilence;  they  enjoy  a  prrfrv| 
peace,  and  suffer  no  other  plague  than  the  government 

1  Co«mu»  M<ilirr«.  Drft»tt>  Publico,  Piitr  Pautr 
1  Cofionr,  Lit.  kriu,  rap.  tit,  rot    in,  pagr  1 1 S 


uw?  are  nnder.  *  From  the  usurper  Cosmo  down  to  the 
o**mcileGa&l0t>,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  of  those  unmixed 
<puS6>**  which  should  raise  a  patriot  to  the  command  of 
bi.  feQow  citizens.  The  Grand  Dukes,  and  particularly 
•^  third  Cocrao,  had  operated  so  entire  a  cliange  iu  the 
Tcbaaa  character,  that  the  candid  Florentines,  in  excuse 
»ar  fame  imperfections  in  the  philanthropic  system  of 
L  r  |inM»arc  obliged  to  confess  that  the  sovereign  was  the 
•ah  ftbetnJ  man  in  his  dominions.  Tet  that  excellent 

]  * 

-  ynane  himteif  had  no  other  notion  of  a  national  as- 
•naab;.  jhan  of*  a  body  to  represent  the  wants  and 
aac  the  will  of  the  people. 

Note  35.  Stanialxiii. 

*■  eairtliqnak*  rerfd  anbeededly  away ! 
i     'Jmi  tmch  was  their  mutual  animosity,  so  intent 
I  ■*•*  ftey  upon  the  bat&e,  that  titc  earthquake,  which 
'  **rrikrrm  in  great  part  many  of  the  cities  of  Italy, 
|  »iir&  tuned  the  course  of  rapid  streams,  poured  back 
,  *W  mm,  upon  the  rivers,  and  tore  down  Vie  very  moun- 
(  fens,  was  not  felt  by  one  of  Vie  combatants.*'*   Such 
I  **  the  description  of  Ltvy.     It  may  be  doubled  whether 
onfern  tactics  would  admit  of  such  an  abstraction. 
I    The  site  of  (be  battle  of  Thrarimene  is  not  to  be  mis- 
,  takra.     The  traveller  from  the  village  under  Cortona  to 
I  i"ja  di  Piano,  the  next  stage  on  the  way  to  Rome,  has 
i  fr»r  the  first  two  or  three  miles,  around  him,  but  more 
particularly  fo  the  right,  that  flat  land  which  Hannibal  laid 
•  racr*  ia  order  to  indnce  the  Consul  Flaminius  to  move 
fracu  Aresso.     On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a  ridge 
!  of  hiQa,  beading  down  towards  the  lake  of  Thrasimene, 
'  fifed  by  fivy  «  niootes  Cortonenses,*  and  now  named 
1  it*  Grabndra.     These  hills  he  approaches  at  Ossaja,  a 
|  visage  which  the  itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so  deno- 
|  mmated  irosn  'the  bones  round  there:  but  there  have 
i  k*en  no  bones  found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought  on 
I  uW  other  side  of  the  hill.     From  Ossaja  the  road  begins 
i«  rise  a  tittle,  but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
nxrtd  the  sixty-seventh  mile-stone  from  Flo- 
The  ascent  thence  is  not  steep  but  perpetual,  and 
rooiumeft  for  twenty  minutes.   The  lake  is  soon  seen 
Wow  on  the  right,  with  Borgbetto,  a  round  tower  close 
anon  the  water;  and  the  undulating  hills  partially  covered 
with  wood,  amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by  degrees 
mm  the  marshes  near  to  this  tower.  Lower  than  the 
road,  derma  to  the  right  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hmntfaai  pasted  bis  horse,'  in  the  jaws  of  or  rather  above 
the  pass,  which  was  between  the  lake  and  the  present 
road,  and  most  probably  close  to  Borgbetto,  just  under 
the  lowest  of  the  «  mmali.»4    On  a  summit  to  the  left, 
dhove  the  road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin  which  the  peasants 
*?§  •  the  Tower  of  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian.*   Arrived 
I  at  the  highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a  partial 
'  view  of  the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he 
drwrads  the  Gualandra.     He  soon  finds  himself  in  a  vale 
to  the  left  and  in  front  and  behind  him  by  the 
bending  round  in  a  segment  larger  than 

rbap.  ii,  eec*.  o»i,  page  soft.  edit.  i-j5t.    Sidney 
Lo*kc  and  Brudley,  one  of  Mr  Hume'i  •  despicable* 

tmtx  ardor  •nimontaa.  mite  intentm  pagan?  anitniM,  ut 
•pi  nealuraea  arbiiiCB  Italic  awgnit  parte*  prottra- 
•  l  aaertMapa**  cur*«  rnpdo  tnaci,  m*n  nurajntbat  invexit.  mont«« 
-•>«  tegesJt  proruic,  uno  pugaan  liana  tentrrit...*  Tit.  Lit.  til* .  nil, 
•*».  icu 

'  ♦  lattices  *•!  ifu(  f«uai  ultu*  tumuli*  apte  tegentibnt,  local. » 
la,  Li*.  Kb.  Mti,  cap.  w. 
1  •TO*  *■*•*■»•  caetUr*  Cortoncote*  Thratimenn*  taint.*    I  bid. 
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a  semicircle,  and  running  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake, 
which  obliques  to  the  right  and  forms  the  chord  of  this 
mountain  arc.     The  position  cannot  he  guessed  at  from 
the  plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely 
inclosed  unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.     It 
then,  indeed,  appears  «  a  place  made  as  it  were  on  pur- 
pose for  a  sua  re, »  ulocus  insidiis  natus.»   Borghctlo  is 
then  found  to  stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  pass  close  to 
the  lull  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is  uo  oilier  outlet  at 
the  opposite  turuof  the  mountains  than  through  the  little 
town  of  Pasiguano,  which  is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the 
foot  of  a  high  rocky  acclivity.1     There  is  a  woody  emi- 
nence branching  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  up- 
per end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Paasignano,  and 
on  this  stands  a  white  village  called  Torre.  Polybius  seems 
to  allude  to  this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which  Hat\nibal 
encamped  and  drew  out  his  heavy-armed  Africa  us  and 
Spaniards  in  a  conspicuous  position.3  From  this  spot  he 
dispatched  his  Balearic  and  light-armed,  troops  round 
through  the  Gualandra  heights  to  the  right,  so  as  to  arrive 
unseen,  and  form  an  ambush  amongst  the  broken  accli- 
vities which  the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to  act 
upon  the  left  flank  and  above  the  enemy,  whilst  the  horse 
shut  up  the  pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the  lake 
near  Borgbetto  at  sunset ;  and,  without  seudiog  any  spies 
before  him,  marched  through  the  pass  the  next  morning 
before  the  day  had  quite  broken,  so  that  he  perceived 
nothing  of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and  about 
him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy-armed  Carthaginians  in 
front  on  the  hill  of  Torre.3    The  Consul  began  to  draw 
out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  horse 
in  ambush  occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Borgbetto. 
Thus  the  Romans  were  completely  inclosed,  having  the 
lake  on  the  right,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  of  Torre  in 
front,  the  Gualandra  hills  filled  with  the  light-armed  on 
their  left  flank,  and  being  prevented  from  receding  by 
the  cavalry,  who,  the  farther  they  advanced,  stopped  up 
all  the  outlets  in  the  rear.     A  fog  rising  from  the  lake 
now  spread  itself  over  the  army  of  the  Consul,  but  the 
high  lands  were  in  the  sun-shiue,  and  all  the  different 
corps  in  ambush  looked  towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the 
order  of  attack.     Hannibal  gave  the  Mgnal,  and  moved 
down  from  his  post  on  the  height.   At  the  same  moment 
all  his  troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in  the  flank 
of  Flaminius,  rushed  forwards  as  it  were  with  one  accord 
into  the  plain.  The  'Romans,  who  were  forming  their 
array  in  the  mist,   suddenly  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
enemy  amongst  them,  on  every  side,  and,  before  they 
could  fall  into  their  ranks,  or  draw  their  swords,  or  see 
by  whom  they  were  attacked,  felt  at  once  that  they  were 
surrounded  and  lost. 

There  are  two  little  rivulets  which  run  from  the  Gua- 
landra into  the  lake.  The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of 
these  at  about  a  mile  after  he  comes  into  the  plain,  and 
this  divides  the  Tuscan  from  the  Papal  territories.  The 
second,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is  called 
«  the  bloody  rivulet, »  and  the  peasants  point  cut  an 
open  spot  to  the  left  between  the  «  Sanguinetfo»  and 

'    •  lade  colic*  ataurgu at.*    Til.  Lir.  lib.  uii,  cap.  i». 

■  Tov  pkv  xaxu  TTpdaionov  rfo  itopeiaf  Wpov  airi* 
xontkdiCtso  xat  rout  A.iBu%e  xod  tows  I&j/oa>  Zyw  in 

WJTOV  XXTtOrpaXOTZidtU'St.  Hitt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  83.  The  account 
in  Polybiuf  it  not  so  easily  raeoneileablc  with  praaeat  appearance*  at 
tbat  in  Livy ;  be  talkt  of  bill*  fo  ibe  rigbt  and  l*ft  of  ibe  patt  and  val- 
ley; but  when  Flaminiut  antercd  be  bad  ibe  lake  at  the  rigbt  nf  both. 
1   *  A  targo  at  tuper  caput  decepera  iniidic.*    Tit.  Li  v.  etc. 
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tue  hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the  principal  scene  of 
slaughter.  The  other  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with 
thick-set  olive  trees  in  corn-grounds,  and  is  no  where 
quite  level  except  near  the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is, 
indeed,  most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  near 
this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  six  thousand  Romans 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  broke  through  the 
enemy,  escaped  to  the  summit  of  an  eminence  which 
must  have  been  in  this  quarter,  otherwise  they  would 
have  had  to  traverse  the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce 
through  the  main  army  of  Ilaonibal. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately  for  three  hours,  but 
the  death  of  Flarainius  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
dispersion.  The  Carthaginian  horse  then  burst  in  upon* 
the  fugitives,  and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Dorghctto, 
but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinetto  and  the  passes 
of  the  Gualandra,  were  strewed  with  dead.  Near  some 
old  walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the  left  above  the  rivulet 
many  human  bones  have  been  repeatedly  found,  and 
this  has  confirmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name  of  the 
«  stream  of  blood.* 

Every  district  of  Italy  has  its  hero.  In  the  north  some 
painter  is  the  usual  genius  of  the  place,  and  the  foreign 
Julio  Romano  more  than  divides  Mantua  with  her  native 
Virgil.'  To  the  south  we  hear  of  Roman  names.  Near 
Thrasimene  tradition  is  still  faithful  to  the  fame  of  an 
enemy,  and  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  is  the  only  ancient 
name  remembered  on  the  banks  of  the  Perugian  lake. 
Flamtnius  is  unknown ;  but  the  postillions  on  that  road 
hive  been  taught  to  show  the  very  spot  where  t!  Console 
riomano  was  slain.  Of  all  who  fought  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Thrasimene,  the  historian  himself  has,  besides 
the  generals  and  Maharbal,  preserved  indeed  only  a  single 
name.  Tou  overtake  the  Carthagiuian  again  on  the 
same  road  to  Rome.  The  antiquary,  that  is,  the  hostler 
of  the  post-house  at  Spoleto,  tells  you  that  his  town 
repulsed  the  victorious  enemy,  and  shows  you  the  gate 
still  called  Porta  di  Annibalc.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  remark  that  a  French  travel  writer,  well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  President  Dupaty,  saw  Thrasimene  in 
the  lake  of  Bolsena,  which  lay  conveniently  on  his  way 
from  hienna  to  Rome. 

Note  36.  Stanza  Ixvi. 

Bnt  ibou,  Glitnanait* ! 

No  Itook  of  travels  has  omitted  to  expatiate  on  the 
temple  of  the  Ciitumnus,  between  Foligno  and  Spoleto; 
ami  no  site,  or  scenery,  even  in  Italy,  is  more  wortby  a 
description.  For  an  account  of  the  dilapidation  of 
this  temple,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Historical  Illustra- 
I  lions  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Cliildc  Harold. 

Note  37.  Stanza  lxxi. 

Cbaraaioj  the  eye  with  dread. — a  meiebleae  rotarart. 

I  saw  the  «  Cascata  del  marmore*  of  Terni  twice,  at 
different  periods;  once  from  the  summit  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  again  from  the  valley  below.  The  lower 
view  is  far  to  be  preferred,  if  the  traveller  has  time 
for  one  only:  but  iu  any  point  of  view,  either  from 
;iliove  or  below,  it  is  worth  all  the  cascades  and  tor- 
rents of  Switzerland  put  together;  the  Staubach,  Rri- 
chenbaeh,  Pisse  Vache,  fall  of  Arprnuz,  etc.  are  rill* 

1  About  tbo  m»Jdl#  of  tbr  Xltth  salary  the  <r>im  nf  Mantua  bore 
ni  aim  ♦fcl*  ibe  image  eod  figure  *»f  Virgil.  Zrrra  d'lulta,  |»t.  itil,  1. 
ft,  .  Vr»j •(!•  4ana  la  Milanai*.  eir.  par  A.  7.  Miltm,  lorn.  11,  pag.  jq(. 
Pari*.  IS17. 


in  comparative  appearance.     Of  the  fall  of  Sch.iff 
hausen  I  cannot  speak,  not  yet  having  seen  it. 

Note  38.  Stanza  Ixxii. 

An  Ir-t  ana,  aaaidet  tbe  infernal  aurrje. 

Of  the  time,  place,  and  qualities  of  this  kind  of  f  rin.  , 
the  reader  may  have  seen  a  short  account  in  a  not«*  to 
Manfred.  The  fall  looks  so  much  like  «  the  hell  of 
waters*  that  Addison  thought  the  descent  alluded  to 
to  be  the  gulph  in  which  Alecto  plunged  into  the  in- 
fernal regions,  ll  is  singular  enough  that  two  of  tin* 
finest  cascades  in  Europe  should  be  artificial — this  of 
the  Vclino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli.  The  traveller  i» 
strongly  recommended  to  trace  the  Velino,  at  leaat  a* 
high  as  the  little  lake  called  Pie  di  Lap.  The  Reatinc 
territory  was  the  Italian  Tempe,'  and  the  ancient  na- 
turalist, amongst  other  beautiful  varieties,  remarked 
the  daily  rainbows  of  the  lake  Velio  us.2  A  scholar 
of  great  name  has  devoted  a  treatise  to  this  district 
alone.2 

Note  3a,  Stanza  Ixxiii. 

Th«  llmaderiog  iauwioe. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  the  avalanches  are 
known  by  the  name  of  lauwine. 

Note  40.  Stan/a  Ixxv. 

—  —  —  — — —  —  — — — 1  adhorr'd 

Too  tnarh.  to  roaqner  Tor  the  poet  •  aake, 

The  drill' d  doll  letaon.  forced  down  «ord  tie  word. 

These  stanzas  may  probably  remind  the  reader  of 
Ensign  Northerton's  remarks:  «D— nHomo,»  etc.  buf 
the  reasons  for  our  dislike  are  not  exactly  the  same 
I  wish  to  express  that  we  become  tired  of  the  tn  tk 
before  we  can  comprehend  the  beauty ;  that  we  learn 
by  rote  before  we  can  get  by  heart ;  that  the  freshness 
is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  advantage 
deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticipation, 
at  an  age  when  we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand 
the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires  an  ac- 
quaintance with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to 
relish  or  to  reason  upon.     For  the  same  reason   *•■ 
never  can  be  aware  of  the  fulness  of  some  of  the  fine*! 
passages  of  Shakspeare   («  To  be  or  not  to  bc,»   for 
instance),  from  the  habit  of  having  them  hammered 
into  us  at  eight  years  old,  as  au  exercise,  not  of  mind 
but  of  memory:  so  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to 
enjoy  them,  the  taste  is  gone,  and  the  appetite  palled. 
In  some  parts  of   the  continent,  young  persons  are 
taught  from  more  common  authors,  and  do  not  re. id 
the  best  classics  till  their  maturity.     I  certainly  do  not 
speak  on   this  point  from  any  pique  or  aversion   to- 
wards the  place  of  my  education.     I  was  not  a  slow, 
though  an  idle  boy;   and  I  believe  no  one  could,  or 
caii  be  more  attached  to  Harrow  than  I  have  always 
been,  and  with  reason; — a  part  of  the  time  pa^ed 
there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life;  and  my  prrreptor 
(the  Rev.  Dr  Joseph  Dniry^  was  the  be^t  and  worthiest 
friend  I  ever  possessed,  mhose  warnings  I  have  remem- 
bered but   too  well,   though   too  late — when  I  have 
erred,  and  whose  counsels  I  have  but  followed  when 
I  have  done  well  or  wisely.      If  ever  thi*  imperfect 

'   •  Rratini  mead  sua  T>n»|>«  dnxerunt.*    Cicrr.  F.pial.  ad  Atiir    *». 
lib.  i«. 

s    *  In  roiUm  laru  n  ilia  nnn  die  apparerr  anu«.*      I'll  a.  Ili»l.  >»» 
lib.  11.  cap.  Im 

•   Aid.  Manut.  de  Realin*  «i»he  agrorpie,  ap.  Sallrof  re  Ttievaur.  ii*<*i 
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of  my  feeling  towards  him  should  reach  bis 

*«\c».  Ice  it  remind  hint  of  on*  who  never  think*  of 

uun  box  with  gratitude  and  veneration— of  one  who 

J  ««sild  more  gladly  bo«M  of  having  been  his  pupiJ,  if, 

•  fc*  awe  ctosrly  following  bis  injunctions,  he  could 

-enrct  aav  honour  apon  his  instructor. 

i 

Note  4 1 .  Stanza  lxxix. 

,  1%m  SmpioV  t»nb  contain*  bo  aihr*  now. 

j  F«r  a  comment  on  this  and  the  two  following  stanzas, 
.  **  trader  may  consult  Historical  Illustrations  of  the 
1 1  -nth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 


Note  42.  Stanza  luiii. 

Tb«  trrbl;  bundrcd  trtnanpb* ! 

fpvrs    (hrce   hundred  and   twenty   for  the 
of  triumphs,     lie  is  followed  by  Panviuius: 
|  xarf  feotiniut  by  Mr  Gibbon  and  the  modern  writers. 

1  Note  43*  Stanza  hnxiiL 

j  **  *»•«.  ■*»•«  ctaiot  i»H*d  on  Fonuno't  wheel,  etc. 

1     CarnainJy  were  it  not  for  these  two  traiu  in  the  life 

'  ti  ^vftzv,  alluded  10  in  this  stanza,  we  should  regard 

1  lua  a*  a  tnoouer  nnradeeined  by  any  admirable  qua- 

l»v.    The  mtomemtent  of  his  voluntary  resignation  of 

•  tssfve  may  perhaps  be  accepted  by  us,  as  it  seems  to 
,  ujie  satisfied   the  Romans,  who  if  they  had  not  re- 

•prrted  must  have  destroyed  him.  There  could  be  no 
saeaa,  mm  division  of  opinion;  they  must  have  all 
Aoaght,  like  Eucratea,  that  what  had  appeared  ain- 
uaon  was  a  love  of  glory,  and  that  what  had  been 
,  auatafcen  for  pride  was  a  real  grandeur  of  soul.' 

1  Note  44.  Stanza  lxxxvi. 

1  4*4  laid  aim  with  the  earth' t  preceding  day. 

'  *  Hi  the  third  of  September,  Cromwell  gained  the  vic- 
\t»rr  of  Dunbar;  a  year  afterwards  he  obtained  «lm 
t  Towning  mercy*  of  Worcester;  and  a  few  years  after, 
.«^o  the  now  day,  which  he  had  ever  esteemed  the 
oioat  fbrtanate  for  him,  died. 

1 

I  Note  45.  Stanza  lixxvii. 

kmd  i!m*o,  dread  »Utuel  Mill  raui«ol  tn 

ITS)*  auaicrrat  furm  of  oArd  majtily. 
The  projected  division  of   the  Spada  Poinj>ey   has 
il/cvuiy  been  recorded  by  the  historian  of  the  Decline 

•  -tad  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hr  Gibbon  found  it 
in  the  mrtnoriaJs  of  Flaminius  Vacca,1  and  it  may  be 
tided  to  his  mention  of  it  that  Pope  Julius  HI.  gave 

1  dw  contending  owners  live  hundred  crowns  for  the 
tutu*;  and  presented  it  to  Cardinal  Capo  di  Ferro, 

,  «Lo  had  prevented  the  judgment  of  Solomon  from 
Viog  executed  upon  the  image.  In  a  more  civilized 
-•tfr  ibis  statue  vias  exposed  to  an  actual  operation :  for 
»b-  French,  who  acted  the  Brutus  of  Voltaire  in  the 
O.U'-rum,  resolved  that  their  Caesar  should  fall  at  the 

■  Late  of  thai  Poinpey,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
tpnokled  with  the  blood  of  the  original  dictator.  The 
uiue  foot  hero  was  therefore  removed  to  the  arena  of 
ibe  amphitheatre,  and  to  facilitate  its  transport  suf- 
fered the  temporary  amputation  of  its  right  arm.  The 
republican  tragedians  had  to  plead  that  the  arm  was  a 
rrMoration:  but  their  accusers  do  not  believe  that  the 
ibtrgrity  of  the  statue  would  have  protected  it.     The 

1 

'  •<ct(«jp*r.  two*  changes  loute*  nn  idee*  de  la  fjton  dont  j«  rout 
•  •»  *fv.    i«  <*oyaif  qw  fnat  a*i«s  dc  I' ambition,  mate  aucun  amour 
•  '»  gl*  f*      j*  twyaie  biea  quo  voire  Ibc  clait  bautr ;  rnai*  j«  ne 
fvmmmf  f++  <|u'rlU  fnt  graode.* — Dialogut  dt  Sylla  ti  d' Em  r  rate 
'  Htm***,  ftuaa.  Wii,  i«*g.  5,  aj».  Montfauron  Durtitm  luli<um. 


love  of  finding  every  coincidence  has  discovered  the 
true  Cesarean  ichor  in  a  stain  neac  the  right  knee; 
but  colder  criticism  has  rejected  not  only  the  blood 
but  the  portrait,  and  assigned  the  globe  of  power  rather 
to  the  first  of  the  emperors  than  to  the  last  of  the 
republican  masters  of  Rome.  Wiukelmann '  is  loth 
to  allow,  an  heroic  statue  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  the 
Grimani  Agrippa,  a  cotemporury  almost,  is  heroic ;  and 
naked  Roman  figures  were  only  very  rare,  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden.  The  face  accords  much  better  with 
the  u  homincm  integrum  etcasttun  et  gravcm,»*  than 
*ith  any  of  the  busts  of  Augustus,  and  is  too  stern  fur 
him  who  was  beautiful,  says  Suetonius,  at. all  period* 
of  his  life.  The  pretended  likeness  to  Alexander  the 
Great  cannot  be  discerned,  hut  the  traits  resemble  the 
medal  of  Pompey.*  The  objectionable  globe  may  uoi 
ha\e  been  an  ill-applied  flattery  to  him  who  found 
Asia  Minor  the  boundary,  aud  left  it  the  centre  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  seems  thai  Wiukelmann  has  made 
a  mistake  in  thinking  that  uo  proof  of  the  identity  ot 
this  stituc,  with  that  which  received  the  bloody  sacri- 
fice, can  be  derived  from  the  spot  where  it  was  disco- 
vered.^ Flaminius  Yacca  siys  sotto  una  cantina,  and 
this  cantiua  i»  knowjt  to  have  been  in  the  Vicolo  de' 
Lcutari  near  the  Cancellaria,  a  position  correspond  in  j; 
exactly  to  that  of  the  J.  in  us  before  the  basilica  of 
Pompcy's  theatre,  to  which  Augustus  transferred  the 
statue  after  the  curia  was  either  burnt  or  taken  down  i 
Part  of  the  Potnpeian  shade,6  the  portico,  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  XV th  century,  and  the  atrium 
was  still  called  Sat  rum.  So  says  Blondus.7  At  all 
events,  so  imposing  is  the  stern  majesty  of  the  »tatuc, 
and  so  memorable  is  the  story,  that  the  play  of  the 
imagination  leaves  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment,  and  the  fiction,  if  a  fiction  it  is,  operate* 
on  the  spectator  with  an  effect  not  less  powerful  than 
truth. 

Note  46-  Stanza  Ixxxviii. 

And  ibou,  the  ton  nder-atri  earn  uurte  of  Rome! 

Ancient  Rome,  like  modern  Sienna,  abounded  most 
probably  with  images  of  the  foster-mother  of  her 
founder  ;  but  there  were  two  she- wolves  of  whom 
history  makes  particular  mention.  <)ite  of  these,  of 
brass  in  ancient  tvork,  was  seeu  bv  Dionvsius*  at  the 
temple  of  Romulus  uudcr  the  Palatine,  and  is  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  that  mentioned  by  the  Latiu 
historian,  as  having  been  made  from  the  money  col- 
lected by  a  fine  on  usurers,  and  as  standing  under  the 
Ruminnl  fig-tree.9  The  other  was  that  which  Cicero10 
has  celebrated  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  which  the 

1  Siona  delle  am.  etc.  lib.  it,  rap.  i.  pajj.  3ai,  iaj,  torn.  ii. 

*  CiccT.  epi»i.  ad  Atticum,  ii.  6. 

»   Published  by  Cauaeu*  in  bit  Mutcuca.  Romaoun. 

*  Storia  de|l«  aril,  i'(c.  ibid. 

1  Surloo.  in  »it.  Au|;i»»'.  <jp.  3i.  and  in  vil.  C.  J.  Omi,  rap.  M. 
Appian  uy«  it  ««•  burnt  down.  See  a  note  of  l'llitcut  to  Sueloniu*. 
P-(J.  aM- 

*  •  Ti»  modo  I'onpcia  leata  tpaiiarc  tub  umbra. • 

OviJ.  Jr.  Jmmm. 
Iloina  iuaiaurata.  lib.  it.  fol.  3i . 

*  KoAtSO.    TtOttiuZT*   Tra^«t*;    IpyZlixf.    Antiq.    Rom. 

lib.  i. 

*  »Ad  tirum  Runinjlem  fimulorra  infantiura  rondiiorum  nrbi«  tub 
bbcribu*  tup*  potucrunl..  Li*,  llitt.  lib.  a,  cap.  Ins.  Tbi»  «a«  in 
tbeyearU.  C.455,  or45T. 

19  •  Turn  •tatua  Natlr,  mm  «imuUcr»  Deorutn,  Romulutipie  rt  Re- 
nin* 1  urn  aline*  bcllua  ti  fuliumit  i»ti  concidcrimt.p  De  Di«inai.  ii, 
i\>       •  T*c»ui  e«t  illt  1  dam  qui  banc  urbcm  rouiiulit  Romuiu*.  i|«irni 
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historian  Dion  also  records  as  having  suffered  the  same 
accident  as  is  alluded  to  by  the  orator.1  The  question 
agitated  by  the  antiquaries  is,  whether  the  wolf  now 
in  the  conservator's  palace  is  that  of  Livy  and  Dio- 
nysius, or  that  of  Cicero,  or  whether  it  is  neither 
oue  nor  the  other.  The  earlier  writers  differ  as  much 
as  the  moderns :  Lucius  Faunus1  says,  that  it  is  the  one 
alluded  to  by  both,  which  is  impossible,  and  also  by 
Virgil,  which  may  be.  Fulvius  Ursinus3  calls  it  the 
wolf  of  Dionysius,  and  Marlianus*  talks  of  it  as  the 
one  mentioned  by  Cicero.  To  him  Rycquius  trem- 
blingly assents.5  Nardini  is  inclined  to  suppose  it  may 
be  one  of  the  many  wolves  preserved  in  ancient  Rome ; 
but  of  the  two  rather  bends  to  the  Ciceronian  statue.6 
>lontraucon7  mentions  it  as  a  point  without  doubt. 
Of  the  latter  writers  the  decisive  Winkelmann  *  pro- 
claims it  as  having  been  found  at  the  church  of  Saint 
Theodore,  where,  or  near  where,  was  the  temple  of 
Romulus,  and  consequently  makes  it  the  wolf  of 
Dionysius.  His  authority  is  Lucius  Faunus,  who,  how- 
ever, only  says  that  it  was  placed,  not  found,  at  the 
Frcus  Ruminalis  by  the  Comitium,  by  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  allude  to  the  church  of  Saint  Theodore. 
Rycquiu*  was  the  first  to  make  the  mistake,  and 
Winkelmann  followed  Rycquius. 

iaauratum  in  Cepitolio  parrum  atque  lactaatcm,  abrxibu*  tupinia  •■- 
biaalam  faiMC  memiaietia.*    la  CallUa.  iii,  A. 

•  Hie  eiireatrie  crai  Romaai  nominia  altris 
Marti*.  qua?  parroa  Marorti*  terninc  neto* 
Ubcribaa  gravidic  viiali  rore  rig*  bat, 
Qua;  tarn  rum  pucria  tammato  fulmiaia  irtu 
Ceaeidit,  atque  eeulea  pedum  eautigia  liemil.* 
Dr  CoaeuUta.  lib.  ii.  (lib.  i.  da  Diviaae.  cap.  ii.) 

1  £v  yap  r&  xatrr»rrw>U»  dtrfpttkvrtf  ri  -noXkoi  imb 
xc/sotw&v  auvfXflvycw&PBCv,  xsu  styctA/vara  dtXXx  t«, 
xcti  oti;  in\  niovoe  iacufiMvov,  itxwv  ri  rt(  \uxaivr,s 
avvrc  t£>  l^oj^toj  xai  *uv  t6  ^u/a'j>u  iSpu/j.ivn  errenj. 

Dion.  Hitt.  lib.  xnrii,  peg.  S-,  rail.  Rob.  Strph.  iS{S.  He  gore  oa 
to  mention  Out  ib«  letter*  of  the  column*  an  which  tb«  la  we  ware  writ* 
lea  were  liquified  end  become  &flidp&.  All  that  tb*  Roman*  did 
wet  to  ar« t  a  large  eUtue  la  Jupiter,  looking  toward*  ibe  caat  >  no 
mention  ia  afterward*  made  of  ibe  voir.  Tbia  happened  2a  A.  U.  C. 
6S9.  Tbc  Abate  Fea,  in  noticing  tbia  paaaagc  of  Dioa.  (Scoria  dclle 
arti.  etc.  Inm.  i,  p.  lea,  note  s.)  eaya,  iron  oitaajfe,  ajfimnje  Diana, 
eke  fonw  he*-ftrmmim  (th«  wolf),  by  which  it  ia  clear  tbe  Abate  Iran*- 
laird  tbe  Xylandm-LcorLarian  rrraion,  «hirh  pate  y-waataif  ttmMitm 
for  die  original  lopUfli>Tit  a  word  tbat  dor*  not  aieaa  t*a-/rrmaru, 
but  only  railed,  at  any  be  diatiartly  acca  froaa  aaotber  paauge  of  tbe 
aaaac  Diaa  :  H $011^9 V)  ft'iV  OUV  b  AypllTKac  X3tl  TOV  Au- 
yOWTOV  ivTC&fh.  tO/5UOat.  Hitt.  lib.  In.  Dioa  aaya  tbat  Agrippa 
•  wiabed  to  reuM  m  ttmtme  of  Augoataa  in  tbe  Pantbeoa.»  * 

1  •  la  eadrm  ponirn  vnea  lupa,  rujue  ubaribua  Homulua  ae  Remwa 
lacuntea  iabianl,  ronapititur .  dr  bac  Cicero  ct  Virgiliue  aeaiper  inieU 
leier*.  Lieiat  hoc  tiguum  ab  ASdilibue  ex  pecnatSa  quibue  mulctati  ee- 
aeat  faraeratorea,  poaitaai  iannii.  Antea  in  Comitiie  ad  Pimm  RumU 
nalcm,  ajuo  loco  pucri  farraet  expoaili  locataan  pro  carta  eat.*  Lac. 
Faaai.  do  Aaiiq.  Urb.  Ram.  lib.  ii,  rap.  via,  ap.  SaUagra,  ton.  i.  p. 
117.  la  bia  XVIttb  chapter  be  repeat*  tbat  tbe  aUtaee  were  tbrrc,  bat 
aot  tbat  they  were /bund  tkere. 

'  Ap.  Nardini,  Roma  Vrtua,  lib.  v,  cap.  ir. 

4  Marliani,  IVb.  Rom.  topograph,  lib.  it,  cap.  is.  He  mentions  a  a* 
other  wolf  and  taiaa  ia  tbe  Vatican,  lib.  t,  rap.  uii. 

■  ■  >'©a  deaant  ()ui  banc  ipaam  e«ae  paunt,  qaam  adpindmoa,  aaa) 
V  comitio  in  Baailiram  Later* nam,  cum  nonnullit  alii*  antiejaiutam  re* 
liejuiia,  atajae  bine  in  Capitolium  poatea  relata  ait,  qaamria  Marliaau* 
aatiajaam  Capitolinam  eau  malait  a  Tullio  dracriptam,  cui  at  ia  re  ni- 
mi*  da  bia,  trapide  adaentimur.*  Jaat.  Rycqaii  de  Cepit.  Roman. 
Comm.  cap.  »xi»,  peg.  i5o,  edit.  Lugd.  Bat.  1696. 

•  Nardini  Rvma  Vetaa,  lib.  v,  cap.  i». 

'  •  Lupa  bodieque  in  Capitol  in  ia  proUal  adibua.  cum  eeatigin  falmi- 
m*  ojun  Utam  narral  Cicero.*     Dietitian  lulic.  torn,  i,  pag.  17!. 

*  Stoiia  delle  arti.  ctr.  lib.  iii,  rap.  iii.  j|  ii.  note  10.  Wiaaelmaan 
bet  made  a  atraagr  blueder  ia  ilie  note,  by  aayiag  the  Ciceronian  wolf 
«••  •«(  '••  ibe  Cepitnl,  and  that  Dion  aaa  wtong  in  aajing  ao. 


Flaminios  Vacca  telU  quite  a  different  story,  and  says 
he  had  heard  the  wolf  with  the  twins  was  found1  ocir 
the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  The  commentator  on 
Winkelmann  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  tbat  learned 
person,  and  is  incensed  at  Nardini  for  not  having  re- 
marked that  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  the  wolf  struck 
with  lightning  in  the  Capitol,  makes  use  of  the  past 
tense.  But,  with  the  Abates  leave,  Nardini  does  not 
positively  assert  the  statue  to  be  that  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  and,  if  he  had,  the  assumption  would  not  per- 
haps have  been  so  exceedingly  indiscreet.  The  Abate 
himself  is  obliged  to  own  that  there  are  marks  very 
like  the  scathing  of  lightning  in  the  hinder  legs  of  the 
present  wolf;  and,  to  get  rid  of  this,  adds,  that  tbe  wolf 
seen  by  Dionysius  might  have  been  also  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  otherwise  injured.  I 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  by  a  reference  to  the 
words  of  Cicercx  The  orator  in  two  places  seems  to 
particularize  tbe  Romulus  and  the  Remus,  especially 
the  first,  which  his  audience  remembered  to  have  been 
in  the  Capitol,  as  being  struck  with  lightning.  In  his 
verses  he  records  that  the  twins  and  wolf  both  fell,  and 
that  the  latter  left  behind  the  marks  of  her  feet.  Cicero 
does  not  say  that  the  wolf  was  consumed  :  and  Dion 
only  mentions  that  it  fell  down,  without  alluding,  a« 
the  Abate  has  made  hrm,  to  the  force  of  the  blow,  or 
the  firmness  with  which  it  had  been  fixed.  The  whole 
strength,  therefore,  of  the  Abates  argument,  haogs 
upon  the  past  tense;  which,  however,  may  be  somr- 
what  diminished  by  remarking  that  tbe  phrase  only 
shows  that  the  statue  was  not  then  standing  in  it* 
former  position.  'Winkelmann  has  observed,  that  ih«* 
present  twins  are  modern;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
there  are  marks  of  gilding  on  the  wolf,  which  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  make  part  of  tbe  ancient 
group.  It  is  known  that  tbe  sacred  images  of  the  Cipi 
tol  were  not  destroyed  when  injured  by  time  or  accideni. 
but  were  put  into  certain  underground  depositorir* 
called  favissaf.1  It  may  be  thought  possible  that  tin 
wolf  had  been  so  deposited,  and  had  been  replaced  iu 
some  conspicuous  situation  when  the  Capitol  was  re- 
built by  Vespasian.  Rycquius,  without  mentioning  hi*, 
authority,  tells  that  it  was  transferred  from  tbe  Comi- 
tium to  the  Latcran,  aud  thence  brought  to  the  Capitol. 
If  it  was  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus.  it  may  haw 
been  one  of  the  images  which  Orosius1  says  was  thrown 
down  in  the  Forum  by  lightning  when  AJaric  took  the 
city.  That  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity  the  workman- 
ship is  a  decisive  proof;  and  that  circumstance  induced 
Winkelmann  to  believe  it  the  wolf  of  Dionysius.  The 
Capitolinc  wolf,  however,  may  have  been  of  the  same 
early  date  as  that  at  the  temple  of  Romulus.  Lactan- 
tius4  asserts  that  in  his  time  the  Romans  worshipped  .» 
wolf;  and  it  is  known  that  the  Lupercalia  held  out  to 

'  •  Intra!  dirr,  cbc  fRrcole  di  bronco,  ebe  oggi  ai  intra  n*IU  eale  J.  I 
Campidoglio,  fu  trorato  arl  foro  Romano  appreeao  Parro  di  Srtumio , 
r  ri  fu  trovata  anrbe  la  Inpa  di  brooro  ibe  allatta  Romolo  e  Remo,  e 
ata  Bella  Loggia  de'  eoaaereatari. •  Flam.  Vara.  Memorie.  mam.  i«i. 
peg-  i.  «p.  Maafaaeaa  piar.  Ital.  torn.  i. 

'  Lac.  Faun.  ibid. 

1  Sec  Note  to  iudu  LXXX  in  Hiatorieal  lllaatf  atioai. 

•  ■  Romuli  autm  Lnpa  hr*o«ril»u»  rat  affrrta  divinia.  et  frrrem  ai 
animal  ipaam  faietet,  euju*  figurjm  (crit.«  Laelant.  de  fataa  r<li|«Uiir . 
Lib.  i,  cap.  aw,  peg.  101,  edit,  rarior.  16601  tbat  it  to  aay.  be  *<>ul  ( 
rather  adore  a  wolf  than  a  prottiiutc.  ftia  commentator  baa  ob*rr>.il. 
that  the  opinion  of  Liry  concerning  Laureatia  beiag  figured  ia  0««» 
wolf  «at  not  uaurraal.  Strabo  thought  ao.  ftyrquiu*  it  wrong  in 
tmni;  tlut  t^riantia*  mention*  the  wolf  wet  ia  tbe  Capital. 
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a  »ery  Late  period  *  after  every  other  observance  of  the 
aaornt  superstition  had  totally  expired.  This  may  ac- 
ocant  far  the  preservation  of  the* ancient  image  longer 
than  d»e  other  early  symbols  of  Paganism. 

It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
vetf  wav  a  Roman  symbol,  but  that  the  worship  of 
ifcat  cyaabol  is  an  inference  drawn  by  the  seal  of  Lac- 
touw.      The  early  Christian  writers  are  not  to  be 
(ranted  in  the  charges  which  they  make  against  the 
laamr      Kascbsos  accused  the  Romans  to  their  faces 
|«i  wokippuag  Simon  Magus,  and  raising  a  statue  to 
i  am  m  the  islamd  of  the  Tyber.    The  Romans  had  pro- 
iWfc  sever  beard  of  such  a  person  before,  who  came, 
swim,  to  play  a  considerable,  though  scandaloas  part 
>  a  (Ac  ekawch  history,  and  has  left  several  tokens  of  his 
*nal  combat  with  $c  Peter  at  Rome;  notwithstanding 
dmt  an  inacripcion  found  in  this  very  island  of  the 
Fjter  i bowed  the  Simon  Magus  of  Eusebms  to  be  a 
aadieooal  god,  called  Semo  Saagus  or  Fidius.a 
the  worship  of  the  founder  of  Rome  had 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  humour 
of  the  good  matrons  of  the  city  by  sending 
their  sick  infants  to  the  church  of  St  Theo- 
as  naey  bad  before  carried  them  to  the  temple  of 
The  practice  i*  continued  to  this  day ;  and 
of  the  above  church  seems  to  be  thereby  iden- 
1  died  with  that  of  the  temple :  so  that  if  the  wolf  had 
been  really  found  there,  as  Winkelmann  says,  there 
,  wonkl  he  no  doubt  of  the  present  statue  being  that 
,  area  by  Dsooymius.4     But  Faunas,  in  saying  that  it  was 
ax  the  ncttsRauninalis  by  the  Comitium,  is  only  talking 
i  af  ix»  ancient  position  as  recorded  by  Pliny ;  and  even 
I  if  he  had  been  remarking  where  it  was  found,  would 
not  have  alluded  to  the  church  of  St  Theodore,  but  to 
|  a  very  different  place,  near  which  it  was  then  thought 
;  u*e  Fans*  Ruminalis  had  been,  and  also  the  Comiiium ; 
I  that  is,  the  three  columns  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
,  Liberate  ue,  at  the  corner  of  the  Palatine  looking  ou 
!  lb*  Forum. 

It  is,  in  (act,  a  mere  conjecture  where  the  image  was 
aciaatty  dag  up,5  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  marks 

|       •  T*  s_  Dw  |a£.  ■  Qaaa  credere  poaait,*  aaya  Beroniws,  [Aaa.  Eccte. 

i  tva.  van.  wag.  6*3,  ia  aa.  49*0  •  rifwieae  adbuc  Bona  ad  Gelasit 
ana*  fmtrw  ea*r  eaardia  urbta  allata  in  Italian  Luperealia  ?■ 
■mil  a  Jctlcr  which  occupies  four  folia  page*  to  AndroaM- 

i  taw*,  dW  aaaainr.   mat   eaaora,  to  ahaa  that  tba  rim  abould  be 

*  Fameim  baa  ibttt  wards;  XOU  dtvSpUXVTl  TtXp'  Ufltv  &>j 

htdi  rrrt/urrou,  iv  t6*  TiGepi  Tunaft&  juzatv  r£v 
$*i  ytfvp&v,  nx°*v  ilttypxfip  Pw/xaLc^v  toeuti;v  2i- 

■9a*t  deso  ZStVXTM.  Eedati.  Hist,  lib.  ii,  cap.  liii,  p.  {o.  Justin 
Vf^rter  had  told)  now  awry  before;  but  Baroaius  bimself  was  obliged  lo 
*Vn<r<i  caws  fakir.    Sea  JUaediai  Roma  Vet.  lib.  r'n,  cap.  xii. 

»  •  la  caaa  gJi  aaticbi  poaMvci  par  tog lier  la  memoria  da'  giuochi 

LaaeswaK  aakiuti  ia  oaore  di  Roosolo,  iatrodueeero  T  aaa  di  portarri 

l  &*<■»«***  aapreaa*  da  iafeemiia  ocrulte,  actio  ai  librriao  par  rintcrcrs- 

,  •**««  di  «h«o  Santo,  coaie  di  cootinao  »i  sprrimrata.*     Rione  sii. 

•taa.  aervaaU  a  aacvtola  deaoritioae,  ru.  di  Roma  Moderna  dell"  Ab. 

I  Rid*  V.  Vcaaai.  1766. 

*  9«riaai.  Kb.  r,  cap.  ii,  convicts  Pompooiua  Lxtus  eratti  trrvrit, 
m  paiiiin  lb*  Ramiaal  fig-tree  »t  tba  rbarcb  of  Saint  Theodora ;  but, 
••  L»»y  aass  tba  wolf  vu«  at  tba  Ficue  Rnmiaalia,  and  Dioajtiut  at  iba 
•  >af|4e  •/  Roaaalaa,  be  ia  oblij^d  (rap.  i»»)  to  own  ibat  tbe  two  were 
-Umt  r«a,ribar.  aa  veil  aa  tba  Lapercal  cava,  ibaded,  aa  it  were,  by  tba 
b(-4ffrc. 

*  »Ad  ia  ant i—  firaa  oliaa  Baaiaalia  aarauBabat,  tub  qoa  lupa 
«ata,  bar  aaa.  aaaaeautB,  dorrnta  Varroaa.  aaaeraat  olia  Roaiulut 

r;  Kraaa* ;  aaa  paocul  a  traiplo  bodia  O.  Maria  Liberairicia  appellalo 
•^a  fmnmm  taaaata  aolalia  ilia  aaca  aUttta  lupa  geariaoa  puarulot 


of  the  gilding,  and  of  the  lightning,  are  a  better  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  being  the  Ciceronian  wolf  than 
any  that  can  be  adduced  for  the  contrary  opinion.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  reasonably  selected  in  the  text  of  the 
poem  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,1  and  is  certainly  the  figure,  if  not  the  very  animal 
to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  his  beautiful  verses : 

■  Geaaiaea  baie  ubira  cirran 
Ladere  peadeatea  paaroa  et  lavbere  outran 
laipavidon  Uiam  terati  cerrica  raflaun 
kfukara  akaraoa,  rt  anaara  corpora  lingua.  •» 

Note  47.  Stansaxc. 

■A—-,—  ——— — For  tba  Ronaa't  mind 


Waa  modeird  ia  a  lea*  terrestrial  monld. 

It  is  possible  to  be  a  very  great  man,  and  to  be  still 
very  inferior  to  Julius  Caesar,  the  most  complete  cha- 
racter, so  Lord  Bacon  thought,  of  all  antiquity.  Nature 
seems  incapable  of  such  extraordinary  combinations  as 
composed  his  versatile  capacity,  which  was  the  wonder 
even  of  the  Romans  themselves.  The  first  general — 
the  only  triumphant  politician — inferior  to  none  in 
eloquence — comparable  to  auy  in  the  attainments  of 
wisdom,  in  an  age  made  up  of  the  greatest  commanders, 
statesmen,  orators,  and  philosophers  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world — an  author  who  composed  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  military  annals  in  his  travelling  carriage  —  at 
one  time  in  a  controversy  with  Cato,  at  another  writing 
a  treatise  on  punning,  and  collecting  a  set  of  good  say- 
ings— fighting3  and  making  love  at  the  same  moment, 
and  willing  to  abandon  both  his  empire  and  hut  mis- 
tress for  a  sight  of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile.  Such 
did  Julius  Caesar  appear  to  his  cotemporaries,  and  to 
those  of  tbe  subsequent  ages,  who  were  the  most  in- 
clined to  deplore  and  execrate  his  fatal  genius. 

But  we  must  not  be  so  much  dazzled  with  his  sur- 
passing glory  or  with  his  magnanimous,  his  amiable 
qualities,  as  to  forget  the  decision  of  his  impartial 
countrymen : 

■I  WAS  JUSTLY  SLA1M.4 

laetaatit,  quam  bodie  ia  Capitelio  vidcmu«.B  Olai  Borricbii  aaliqna 
Urbia  Romans  faciee,  cap.  &.  See  alto  cap.  aii.  Borricbins  wrote  after 
Itardini  in  1687.    Ap.  Gra» .  Antiq.  Rom.  torn,  ia,  p.  i5aa. 

*  Dooataai  lib.  ai,  cap.  18.  givea  a  medal  repraaeatiaQ  oa  one  aide 
tba  volf  in  tba  aame  position  aa  tbat  ia  tba  Capitol  1  and  ia  tba  reraiM 
tbe  voir  with  tba  bead  not  1  everted.  It  it  of  tba  lime  of  Antoni- 
nus Pius. 

*  Jlneid.  riii.  63i.  Saa  Dr  Middlctoa,  in  his  Letter  from  Rome, 
who  incliaea  to  tba  Gceroaiaa  wolf,  but  witboot  esamioinf  tba  subjevt. 

>  la  hia  uotb  book,  Lucaa  shove  bim  tprinkled  with  tba  blood  of 
Phartalia  in  tba  arms  of  Cleopatra  : 

Sanguine  Tbeasalica  dadit  perfutus  adulter 
Admtsit  Venereal  curit,  at  mtscuit  a  runs. 
After  feasting  witb  bis  mistress,  be  sits  up  all  aifhi  to  conrtfM  aisii 
tba  Xgyptiaa  safes,  and  tails  Aeboreus, 

Spas  sit  mibi  certa  videadi 
Niliaroa  foates,  bellum  civile  relinquam. 
■  Sic  *el ut  ia  tuta  aecari  paca  trahebaat 
Noctis  iter  aaediam.a 
Immediately  afterwards,  ha  ia  fiabdag  agaia  aad  defending  everj 
position. 

•  Se>l  adest  defensor  ubiqua 
Caaar  at  bos  aditus  gladiis,  bos  ignibus  arcct. 

Caca  nocte  eariois 

Insiluit  Casar  semper  feliciter  uant 
Pnecipiti  cursa  bellorum  et  tempore  rapto.» 
«  •  Jure  casus  esistimetur,*  aajs  Suetonius,  sfter  a  fair  estimaliun  of 
bis  character,  and  making  ute  of  a  phrase  wbitb  was  a  formula  in  U- 
ey's  lima.  •  Melium  jura  casum  pronuntiarit,  ctiam  si  regni  crimme 
iotont  fuarit  ••  [lib.  i»,  cap.  48.]  and  which  was  continued  in  the  legal 
iodgmcou  pronounced  in  justifiable  homicides,  such  as  killing  liou.r- 
breikers.  See  Sue  ton.  ia  vit.  C.  J.  Grssris,  with  tba  commentarj  of 
Pitiscua,  p.  1 84. 
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Note  48.  Stanza  xciii. 

What  from  thit  barren  being  do  we  reap  f 
Our  tenact  narrow,  aft<i  our  reaaoo  frail. 

» Omnes  pene  vctercs ;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil 

percipi,  nihil  sciri  posse  dixcrunt ;  anguilos  sensus; 
imbecillos  animos,  brcvia  curricula  vitse;  in  profundo 
veritatem  dcinersam ;  opiniouibus  et  institutis  omnia 
teneri ;  nihil  veritati  relinqui :  deinccps  omnia  lencbris 
circumfusa  esse  dixerunt.»  '  The  eighteen  hundred 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  Cicero  wrote  this  have 
not  removed  any  of  the  imperfections  of  humanity : 
and  the  complaints  of  the  ancient  philosophers  may, 
without  injustice  or  affectation,  be  transcribed  in  a 
poem  written  yesterday. 

Note  49-   Stanza  xcix. 

There  it  •  iters  round  tower  of  other  da)t. 

Alluding  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Mctella,  called  Capo 
di  Bove,  in  the  Appian  Way.  See  Historical  Illustra- 
tions of  the  IVth  Canto  of  Childc  Harold. 

Note  5o.  Stanza  cii. 

——Prophetic  of  the  doom 

Heaves  givei  ita  favourite* — early  death. 

Ov  oi  Sioi  fikouQiv ,  <z7to9s/px:t  v*oj. 

Tb  yatp  Savelv  ojx  ahypbv ,  d\X  aleyrp&s  £avctv. 

Rich.  Franc,  pbil.  Brunck.  Pacta  Gnooaici,  p.  lit , 

edit.  1784. 

Note  5i.  Stanza  cvii. 

Behold  the  Imperial  Mount! 

The  Palatine  U  one  mass  of  ruins,  particularly  on  the 
side  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  The  very  soil  is 
formed  of  crumbled  brick-work.  Nothing  has  been 
told,  nothing  can  be  told,  to  satisfy  the  belief  of  any  but 
a  Roman  antiquary. — See  Historical  Illustrations,  page 
306. 

Note  52.  Stanza  cviii. 

There  it  the  nor* I  of  all  human  taleti 
'Tit  but  the  lame  rebeartal  of  the  past. 
First  freedom,  and  then  (lory,  etc. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Britain  by  that  orator  and  his 
cotemporary  Romans,  has  the  followiug  eloquent  pas- 
sage :  «  From  their  railleries  of  this  kind,  on  the  bar- 
barity aud  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  re- 
flecting on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  king- 
doms, how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the 
seat  of  arts,  empire,  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth, 
ignorai.ee,  and  poverty,  enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well 
as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition,  and 
religious  imposture:  while  this  remote  country,  an- 
ciently the  jest  and  contempt  of  the  polite  Romans, 
is  become  the  happy  seat  of  liberty,  plenty,  and  letters ; 
flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life  ; 
yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course  which  Rome  it- 
self had  run  before  it,  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth ; 
from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impatience 
of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals  :  till  by  a  total 
degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  it  fall  a  prey  at  Inst  to  some  hardy  oppres- 
sor, and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  thing  that 
is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into  its  original  bar- 
barism. »  ' 

*   Acadrm.  I.  |3. 

■  The  llittory  of  the  Life  of  M.  TulNui  Cirero,  teet.  vi.  vol.  n, 
p«g.  io».  TV  ronlrail  bat  beet,  revetted  in  a  Late  extraordinary  in- 
•Uace.     A     gentleman  w*%  ihromn  nit  >  prion  *i  i'arit(  « .Ton*  ware 


Note  53.  Stanza  ex. 

— — — — And  apoaiolic  lUlue*  dumb 

To  crutb  the  imperial  uru,  wboae  atbet  ilrpt  inblime. 

The  column  of  Trajan  is  surmounted  by  St  Peter, 
that  of  Aurelius  by  St  Paul.  Sec  Historical  Illustrations 
of  the  IVth  Canto,  etc. 

Note  54.  Stanza  cxi. 

Still  we  Trajan*!  name  adore. 

Trajan  was  proverbially  the  best  of  the  Roman 
princes : '  and  it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  sovereigu 
uniting  exactly  the  opposite  characteristics,  than  one 
possessed  of  all  the  happy  qualities  ascribed  t«  this 
emperor.  «  When  he  mounted  the  throne,**  says  t  he  li  i*- 
torian  Dion,3  «he  was  strong  in  body,  he  was  vigorous 
in  mind;  age  had  impaired  none  of  his  faculties;  lie 
was  altogether  free  from  envy  and  from  detraction ;  he 
honoured  all  the  good  and  he  advanced  them ;  and  on 
llus  account  they  could  not  be  the  objects  of  his  fear  or 
of  his  hate ;  he  never  listened  to  informers ;  he  gave  not 
way  to  his  auger;  he  abstained  equally  from  unfair 
exactions  and  unjust  punishments;  he  had  rather  be 
loved  as  a  man  than  honoured  as  a  sovereign;  he  was 
affable  with  his  people,  respectful  to  the  senate,  and 
universally  beloved  by  both;  he  inspired  none  with 
dread  but  the  enemies  of  his  country. » 

Note  55.  Stanza  cxi  v. 

Rienii,  tail  of  Roman* ' 

The  name  and  exploits  of  Rienzi  must  be  familiar  t«* 
the  reader  of  Gibbon.  Some  drtails  and  inedited  ma- 
nuscripts, relative  to  this  unhappy  hero,  will  be  seen  in 
the  Illustrations  of  the  IVth  Cuuto. 

Note  56.  Stanza  ex  v. 

Eoeri* !  tweet  creation  of  tome  bean 
Which  fouod  no  mortal  rciting-plac*  to  fair 
A*  thin*  ideal  bread. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Flumiuius  Vacca  \»otil<l 
incline  us  to  believe  in  the  claims  of  the  Egerian  grotto.  * 
He  assures  us  that  he  saw  an  inscription  in  the  pave- 
ment, stating  that  the  fountain  was  that  of  Egeriadrdi- 

madc  for  hit  reletae.     The  French  minuter  continued  to  detain  L>m 
under  the  pretest  that  he  wat  not  an  Kngliibmaa,  but  only  a  Avman.  j 
Sec   •  Intel-eating  fact*  relating  to  Joachim  Mural**  pag.  1  Jo. 

1  allujui  Upturn  mrmon*  dclatum  e*t,  ut,  utque  ad  notttam  art-i- 
tem non  aliter  in  Senalu  prinnpibut  airlamatur,  niai,  r  elk  ma  ii- 
CVtTO  .  Htiioa  .  r*AJi*o.>     Eutrop.  Brer.  Ilitt.  Bom.  lib.  t«m,  «*p.  »     I 

1  Tw  re  yctp  ffsiuoTt  ipfrwro xati  rr,  'pvyf, 

rjxpjz%sv,  6tf  ptiff  isnb  y^pnti  Au&kvvsvQxt rv't 

oiir  ifOivgi  ovre  xx.0rtptt  Ttv«,  dX'Aoi  xat  ravy  ttgtv- 
raj  rout  dr/zSoiti  i'ipa.  xal  ipeyotXuvt'  xal  c*ta  tsuts 

o'jzs  ifoSslrd  riva  avrfiiv,  oitre  Ipiott ootCs- 

>al»  TCijxtsTa  tTitortiis,  xal  tpyq  ^jxtrra  i^ouAcZro 
rdv  re  xprHu£ruv  twv  vXAtarpiw  fox  xat  pivwv  tw>  , 

aoicxuv  uneiyero piXoitfievie  re  ovv  It:'  a-jroli 

puSc&ov  rj  riputititvof  eyectpe,  xai  r€*  re  ojuy  just' 
inuixctzf  Tj-Jtyivsro,  xal  rft  '/rtpoviix  os/vo-psx** 
otuutr  dyir.zcrbi  /t*ev  r««t*  piispbf  ok  prsos-A,  7:jr,< 

??0Af'Z[9(*  WV.  Hut.  Bom.  lib.  Iiviii.  cap.  *i,  «ii.  10m.  ti.  pp.  1 1  ti 
1 1 3|.  edit.  Hamb.  i-'u» 

1  •  I'u«.o  luiilaiio  dal  tlrtta  Iiiojjo  at  icenJe  ad  un  cdtaletlo  ,  drl  qual' 
n«>  f<oo  PaJroni  li  C«f.ireUi,  «.U<-  con  qunto  Home  r  rbiaoiai  •  ■< 
liingui  »i  e  una  foniaoj  avtlo  una  (jrao  vulia  antica.  the  al  |»tf»«  air  l 
(•ode,  e  li  llhntaiii  ti  Tan  110  I'ett^le  a  ricrearti|  nel  pavimrniu  Ji  >-tv< 
fnitlr  ti  l<*(>Rr  in  un  (pitaftiu  1  tarre  qurtla  la  fnale  di  Kgrria,  Jr<ltni« 
all*-  nmfe.  e  qurala,  dtrr  IVpitaflin.  e«trre  la  medettma  foole  in  t  n  lo 
ronrrrt-ta.*  M«i>n>tie,  nc,  ap.  N^fdiiii,  pap  'i3.  He  doe»  •««»»  (■•'  , 
the  iitacripiion. 
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<-ited  to  the  nymphs.  The  inscription  is  not  there  at  this 
<i»y.  boi  Mbntfrueon  quotes  two  lines '  of  Ovid  from  a 
•  -'-«f  in  Che  Villa  Giustiuiani,  which  he  seems  to  think 
hii  bren  brought  from  the  same  grotto. 

This  grotto  and  valley  were  formerly  frequented  in 

kt^coKT.  and  particularly  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  hy 

tSr  modern  Romans,  -who  attached  a  salubrious  quality 

-  v>  (he  fountain  which  trickles  from  an  orifice  at  the 

irttsom  of  the  vault,  and,  overflowing  the  little  pools, 

'--^  down  the  matted  grass  into  the  brook  below. 

IV  %*>ok  is  the  Ovidian  Almo,  whose  name  and  qua- 

ttr%  are  lo*t  in  the  modern  Aquataccio.    The  valley 

?**J  •  called  Vahe  di  Cafrarelli,  from  the  dukes  of 

£ar*asne  who  made  over  Uieir  fountain  to  the  Palla- 

I  •»-»,  with  sixty  rubbia  of  adjoining  land. 

1    IWe  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  long  dell  is  the 

Ipran  valley   of  Juvenal,  and  the  pausing  place  of 

~«bnussf,  notwithstanding  the  generality  of  his  cora- 

BFfi'jttOTBliaTe  supposed  the  descent  of  the  satirist  and 

L-t  friend  to  have  been  into  the  Arician  grove,  where 

(&«  nymph  met  fJippolitus,  and  where  she  was  more 

f*rali*Hy  worshipped. 

The  step  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Alban  hill, 
-foru  miles  distant,  would  be  too  considerable,  unless 
*'  were  to  believe  in  the  wild  conjecture  of  Vossius, 
el*  makes  that  gate  travel  from  its  present  station, 
•j»ptp  he  pretends  it  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Kings, 
>  far  as  the  Arician  grove,  and  then  makes  it  recede 
'a  its  old  site  with  the  shrinking  city. 2  The  tufo,  or 
fumire.  which  the  poet  prefers  to  marble,  is  the  sub- 
sume composing  the  bank  in  which  the  grotto   is 


The  modern  topographers3  find  in  the  grotto  the 

•Jjtaeofthc  nymph  and  nine  niches  for  the  Muses,  and 

a  late  traveller*  has  discovered  that  the  cave  is  restored 

t-»  that  simplicity  which  the  poet  regretted  had  been 

Trhanged  for  injudicious  ornament.    But  the  headless 

•utoe  it  palpably  rather  a  male  than  a  nymph,  and  has 

boot  of  the  attributes  ascribed  to  it  at  present  visible. 

Tbr  nine  Muses  could  hardly  have  stood  in  six  niches ; 

and  Juvenal  certainly  does  not  allude  to  any  individual 

cave.*     Soloing  can  be  collected  from  the  satirist  but 

tH«t  somewhere  near  the  Porta  Capena  was  a  spot  in 

vtach  tt  was  supposed  Numa  held  nightly  consultations 

1  with  his  nymph,  and  where  there  was  a  grove  and  a 

tarrrd  fountain,  and  fanes  once  consecrated  to  the 

Vases;  xad  that  from  this  spot  there  was  a  descent  into 

'  ■  la  ritla  Jaatiaiaaa  natat  iogro*  (apt*  quadrjtus  tolidua  in  qua 
re!,**  ba*e  4««  Oridii  ctrwu  Mints 

Sferia  cat  qoa?  prvbet  aqua*  daa  grata  Camotnii. 
Hi*  Nnsur  rttejaa  con»iliumqne  fait. 
V<-  Up  •  vid*t«ir  c*  (*am  Eferic  half,  aut  eju»  vicinia  tttbuc  com- 
f*it«iia»-«    Dtarma*  Italic,  p.  iS3. 
(  D»  Marnu.  ▼**•  •*»*.  «p-  Crajr.  Ant.  Bom.  torn,  iv,  p.  tSo-j. 
*  Erfeavetf-  DvacriciaM  di  Rohm  c  dclP  agro  Romano  rorretlo  da  IT 
4'<ar*  Veaasi  im  Roma.  17 So.     They  believe  in  the  grotto  and  nymph. 
■  fciaaaJaem  d«  q«*-ato  foal*,  eaoendovi  acolpite  If  acque  a  pie  di  ew>.» 
Tmsr,  rkap.  vi,  p.  it-,  toI.  ii. 

•tit  ad  rcterca  area*,  madidamqae  Capcaam. 
■**  aha  •oexarw*  Nuau  eoaktituebac  «mic*. 
Rowc  aarvi  foati*  anaas.  m%  dclnbra  loeaninr 
Jadwia  qoorum  topbinnm  fonumque  sapellei. 
Cheat*  reim  popalo  merccdem  pendere  juata  eat 
AiW,  ct  ejerti*  tDeodital  aiUa  Caaxmii. 
la  caJLUaa  Efcriv  deaccndimai.  el  tpelancai 
Dtaaiaailra  vcria :  qaaato  pmtanttua  earn 
TVwaara  aqua,  viridi  u  marline  claudrret  undaa 
H>rW.  arc  iagrnnojM  riolarcni  ma  mora  iopbam.» 

Sat.  III. 


the  valley  of  Egeria,  where  were  several  artificial  caves. 
It  is  clear  that  the  statues  of  the  Muses  made  no  part 
of  the  decoration  which  the  satirist  thought  misplaced 
in  these  caves;  for  he  expressly  assigns  other  fanes 
(deluhra)  to  these  divinities  above  the  valley,  and  more- 
over tells  us,  that  they  had  been  ejected  to  make  room 
for  the  Jews.  In  fact,  the  little  temple,  now  called  that 
of  Bacchus,  was  formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the 
Muses,  and  Nardini '  places  them  in  a  poplar  grove, 
which  was  in  his  time  above  the  valley. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  inscription  and  position,  that 
the  cave  now  shown  may  be  one  of  the  •<  artificial  ca- 
verns,»  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  another  a  little  way 
higher  up  the  valley,  under  a  tuft  of  alder  bushes :  but 
a  single  grotto  of  Egeria  is  a  mere  modern  invention, 
grafted  upon  the  application  of  the  epithet  Egerian 
to  these  nymphea  in  general,  and  which  might  send  us 
to  look  for  the  haunts  of  Numa  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

Our  English  Juvenal  was  not  seduced  into  mistrans- 
lation by  his  acquaintance  with  Pope  :  he  carefully  pre- 
serves the  correct  plural — 

•  Thence  »lowly  winding  down  the  vale  we  view 
The  Egerian  grott ;  ob,  bow  uoliko  the  true!* 

The  valley  abounds  with  springs, 3  and  over  these 
springs,  which  the  Muses  might  haunt  from  their  neigh- 
bouring groves,  Egeria  presided :  hence  she  was  said  to 
supply  them  with  water  j  and  she  was  the  nymph  of  the 
grottos  through  which  the  fountains  were  taught  to 
(low. 

The  whole  of  the  monuments  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Egerian  valley  have  received  names  at  will,  which  have 
been  changed  at  will.  Yenuti i  owns  he  can  see  no 
traces  of  the  temples  of  Jove,  Saturn,  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Diana,  which  Nardini  found,  or  hoped  to  find.  The 
mutatorium  of  Caracallas  circus,  the  temple  of  Honour 
and  Virtue,  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  above  all,  the 
temple  of  the  god  Rediculus,  are  the  antiquaries'  de- 
spair. 

The  circus  of  Caracalla  depends  on  a  medal  of  that 
emperor  cited  by  Fulvius  Ursinas,  of  which  the  reverse 
shows  a  circus,  supposed,  however,  by  some  to  represent 
the  Circus  Maximus.  It  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  that 
place  of  exercise.  The  soil  has  been  but  little  raised,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  small  cellular  structure  at  the 
end  of  the  Spina,  which  was  probably  the  chapel  of  the 
god  Gonsus.  This  cell  is  half  beneath  the  soil,  as  it 
must  have  been  in  the  circus  itself,  for  Dionysius* 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  divinity  was 
the  Roman  Neptune,  because  his  altar  was  under 
ground. 

Note  57.  Stanza  exxvii. 

Yet  let  ir»  ponder  boldly. 

«  At  all  events,"  says  the  author  of  the  Academical 
Questions,  « I  trust,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my 
own  speculations,  that  philosophy  will  regain  that  esti- 
mation which  it  ought  to  possess.  The  free  and  phi- 
losophic spirit  of  our  nation  has  been  the  theme  of  ad- 
miration to  the  world.  This  was  the  proud  distinction 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  luminous  source  of  nil  their 
glory.     Shall  we  then  forget  the  manly  and  dignified 

1   Lib.  iii,  cap.  iii.  * 

*  t  fndique  e  tolo  aqua;  araiuriunt.*    Nardini.  lib.  iii,  cap.  iii. 
1  Echioard,  etc.  Cic.  cit.  pp.  297  —  298. 

*  Anliq.  Rom.  lib.  ii,  rap.  mi. 
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sentiment*  of  our  ancestors,  to  prate  in  the  language  of 
the  mother  or  the  nurseabout  our  good  old  prejudices  ? 
This  is  not  the  way  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth.  It  was 
not  thus  that  our  fathers  maintained  it  iu  the  brilliant 
periods  of  our  history.  Prejudice  may  be  trusted  to 
guard  the  outworks  for  a  short  space  of  time  while 
reason  slumbers  in  die  citadel :  but  if  the  latter  sink 
into  a  lethargy,  the  former  will  quickly  erect  a  standard 
for  herself.  Philosophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty,  support 
each  other;  he  who  will  not  reason,  is  a  bigot;  he  who 
cannot,  is  a  fool;  and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a  slave.. » 
Preface,  p.  xiv.  xv.  vol.  i.  i8o5. 

Note  58.  Stanza  exxxii. 


-Great  Nememl 


Mere,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage  long. 

We  read  in  Suetonius  that  Augustus,  from  a  warning 
received  in  a  dream,  *  counterfeited  once  a-year,  the 
beggar,  sitting  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  with  his 
hand  hollowed  and  stretched  out  for  charity.  A  statue 
formerly  in  the  Villa  Borghesc,  and  which  should  be  now 
at  Paris,  represents  the  emperor  in  that  posture  of  sup- 
plication. The  object  of  this  self-degradation  was  the 
appeasement  of  Nemesis,  the  perpetual  attendant  on 
good  fortune,  of  whose  power  the  Roman  conquerors 
were  also  reminded  by  certain  symbols  attached  to  their 
cars  of  triumph.  The  symbols  were  the  whip  and  the 
crotalo,  which  were  discovered  in  the  Nemesis  of  the 
Vatican.  The  attitude  of  beggary  made  the  above  statue 
pass  for  that  of  Belisarius :  and  until  the  criticism  of 
Winkelmann'  had  rectified  the  mistake,  one  fiction  was 
called  in  to  support  another.  It  was  the  same  fear  of 
the  sudden  termination  of  prosperity  that  made  Amasis 
king  of  Egypt  warn  his  friend  Polycrates  of  Samos,  that 
the  gods  loved  those  whose  lives  were  chequered  with 
good  and  evil  fortunes.  Nemesis  was  supposed  to  lie  in 
wait  particularly  for  the  prudent:  that  is,  for  those 
whose  caution  rendered  them  accessible  only  to  mere 
accidents:  and  her  first  altar  was  raised  on  the  banks  of 
the  Phrygian  £sepus  by  Adrastns,  probably  the  prince 
of  that  name  who  killed  the  son  of  Croesus  by  mistake. 
Hence  the  goddess  was  called  Adrastca.' 

The  Roman  Nemesis  was  sacred  and  august ;  there 
was  a  temple  to  her  in  the  Palatine  under  the  name  of 
Rhamnusia  A  so  great  indeed  was  the  propensity  of  the 
ancients  to  trust  to  the  revolution  of  events,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  the  divinity  of  fortune,  that  in  the  same  Pala- 
tine there  was  a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  the  day.* 
This  is  the  last  superstition  which  retains  its  hold  over 
the  human  heart;  and  from  concentrating  in  one  ob- 
ject the  credulity  so  natural  to  man,  has  always  ap- 
peared strongest  in  those  unembarrassed  by  other 
articles  of  belief.    The  antiquaries  have  supposed  this 

*  Saetos.  in  »it.  Aupmti,  «p.  91.  CimuImb,  ia  the  bow,  refer*  10 
Ptutarrb'*  Live*  of  Camilla!  end  Amiliut  Paulm,  aad  al*o  to  fate  apo- 
phthegm*, for  the  character  of  tbi*  deity.  The  bellowed  band  tree 
reckoaed  the  bet  degree  of  degradation  :  awo  when  tbe  dead  body  of 
the  prefect  RufinM  wat  borne  about  in  uiiunpb  by  tbe  people,  ibe  in- 
dignity oat  inrreatcd  by  potting  bis  bead  ia  that  portion. 

»  Storia  delle  arti,  etc.  lib.  »ii.  cap.  iu.  torn.  ii.  p.  4>a.  Vitcoatt 
<*llt  the  Mettie,  however,  a  Cybele.  It  ia  given  ia  tbe  Muaeo  Fio-Clr- 
eaent,  torn.  «.  par.  {0.  The  Abate  Fee  (Spiegaiiode  dci  Rami.  Stone, 
etc.  torn.  iii.  p.  St  3.)  call*  it  a  Chriaippnt. 

*  Dirt   At  Beyle,  article  AJraafra. 

*  It  ie  eaamermted  bj  tbe  regiooery  Vietor. 

*  Fortune)  hujuare  diet,     Cirere  mcnltonaher,  delrgib  lib.  ii. 


goddess  to  be  synonymous  with  fortune  and  with  fate  :  J 
but  it  was  in  her  vindictive  quality  that  she  waa  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  of  Nemesis. 

Note  5f).  Stanza  cxl. 

I  tee  before  me  tbe  Gladiator  lie. 

Whether  the  wonderful  statue  which  suggested  tbi* 
image  be  a  laquearian  gladiator,  which  in  spite  ol 
Winkelmann s  criticism  has  been  stoutly  maintained,,1 
or  whether  it  be  a  Greek  herald,  as  that  great  anti- 
quary positively  asserted,3  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
thought  a  Spartan  or  barbarian  shield-bearer,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  his  Italian  editor/  it  must  as- 
suredly seem  a  copy  of  that  masterpiece  of  Ctesilaua 
which  represented  «  a  wounded  man  dying,  who  per- 
fectly expressed  what  there  remained  of  life  in  him.** ^ 
Montfaucon"  and  Haffci7  thought  it  the  identical 
statue;  but  that  statue  was  of  bronse.'  The  gladiator 
was  once  in  the  villa  Ludovizi,  and  was  bought  by- 
Clement  XII.  The  right  arm  is  an  entire  restoration 
of  Michael  Angelo.* 

Note  60.  Stanza  cxli. 

~— — — — _— —He,  their  aire. 
BiMcher'd  to  make  a  Romaa  holiday. 

Gladiators  were  of  two  kinds,  compelled  and  volun- 
tary; and  were  supplied  from  several  conditions;  from 
slaves  sold  for  that  purpose;  from  culprits;  from  bar- 
barian captives  either  taken  in  war,  and,  after  being 
led  in  triumph,  set  apart  for  the  games,  or  those  sriznl 
and  condemned  as  rebels;  also  from  free  citizens,  Mime 
fighting  for  hire  (aucfora ft),  others  from  a  drpra\eri 
ambition:  at  last  even  knights  and  senators  were  exhi- 
bited, a  disgrace  of  which  the  first  tyrant  was  naturally 
the  first  inventor.9  In  the  end,  dwarfs,  and  even  wo- 
men, fought;  an  enormity  prohibited  by  Severus.  Of 
these  the  most  to  be  pitied  undoubtedly  were  the  bar- 
barian captives ;  and  to  this  species  a  Christian  writer ,0 
justlyappties  the  epithet  •innocent,1*  to  distwgunh  them 
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See  Qucationei  Remans,  etc.  Ap.  Crce.  Amiq.  Roman,  torn.  *,  p.  j4» 

See  alto  Maratori  Nor.  Tbeaaar.  Intcnpt.  Vet.   torn.  i.  pp.  M.  89. 

where  there  are  three  Latin  aad  one  Crook  Iwacriptioa  to  Wemeeie,  and 

other*  to  Pete. 

•  Ry  the  Abate  Braeri.  diwertaaoae  aupra  an  elipeo-votivo,  eu 
Preface,  pag.  7.  who  accouau  for  the  cord  round  the  neek.  bat  not  ft*r 
tbe  born,  which  it  doet  oot  appear  tbe  gladiator*  themeelrea  ever  weed. 
Note  A,  Storia  delle  arti.  torn,  ii,  p.  soS. 

»  Either  Poltfoaic*.  herald  of  Leioa,  killed  by  OEdipwa ;  or  Crpreei. 
herald  of  Eoritbeoa,  killed  by  tbe  Atbeaiana  when  he  eadcavoar«d  u> 
drag  tbe  BeracJida  from  the  altar  of  mercy,  aad  ia  whoae  honour  ib<-> 
iaatMuied  ananal  game*,  coatioaed  to  tbe  lime  of  Hadrian  1  or  Auth*- 
meeritaa,  the  Atbeatao  herald,  killed  by  tbe  Megareaoea.  who  never  re- 
covered the  impiety.  Set  Storia  delle  arti.  el*,  torn,  it,  pp.  aol.  >«(• 
io5,  106.  107,  lib.  ii.  cap.  ii. 

4  Storia*  etc  torn  ii,  p.  107.  Not.  (A). 

•  •Vulneratam  deficiewtem  fecit  ia  quo  pooait  iatclligi  quantum 
reetal  aoimo\»    Plia.  Nat.  Biat.  lib.  roiv.  cap.  S. 

•  Antiq.  torn.  iii.  par.  a,  tab.  i$5. 
>  Race.  *tat.  tab.  64. 

•  Mat.  Capitol,  torn,  iii,  p.  1*4,  edit.  17SS. 

•  Jaliu*  Ceur.  who  rose  by  tbe  fell  of  the  arktorracy,  broagbt  Fo- 
riat  Leptiaae  and  A.  Calcaoa  upon  the  arena. 

••  Terlallian.  •  certe  qoidem  et  iooorceiea  gladiatorea  in  ledum  rr- 
niunt,  ol  velopUiia  public*  hottiw  heat..  Juat.  Lipa.  Salara.  Sermon, 
lib.  ii.  cap*  ••>• 
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I  from  the  professional  gladiator*.  Aurelianand  Claudius 
,  wpplsnd  great  aomben  of  these  unfortunate  victims ;  the 
I  «or  after  ha*  triumph,  and  the  other  00  the  pretext  of  a 
1  nlwlhnii  *  No  war,  sip  Lipsius,3  was  ever  so  destruc- 
I  t»t *  to  the  human  race  as  these  sports.  In  spite  of  the  laws 
J  Conwtaatine  and  Constant,  gladiatorial  shows  survived 
tW  old  c»4ahltahed  religion  more  than  seventy  years ; 
[  box  nVy  owed  their  final  extinction  to  the  courage  of  a 


la  the  year  4o4«  on  the  kalends  of  January, 
exhibiting  the  shows  in  the  Flavian  amphi- 
hrrore  the  usual  immense  concourse  of  people, 
or  Tesemachus,  an  eastern  monk,  who  had 
to  Rome  intent  on  his  holy  purpose,  rushed 
,  •■■ar  nmsdsc  of  the  area,  and  endeavoured  to  separate 
ftr  iiaawntants.  The  praetor  Alypius,  a  person  incredibly 
'•tataeat  to  these  games,*  gave  instant  orders  to  the 
,  snomtora  to  slay  him ;  and  Telemachus  gained  the  crown 
d  ■■iiisiiIoiii.  and  the  title  of  saint,  which  sorely  has 
slaver  before  or  since  been  awarded  for  a  more 
exploit.  Uooorius  immediately  abolished  the 
which  were  never  afterwards  revived.  The  story 
by  TWeodoret  *  and  Cas«iodorus,  5  and  seems 
<  vanhy  of  credit  notwithstanding  its  place  in  the  Roman 

I  surryrosogy.  *     Besides   the  torrents  of  blood  which 
,  flifwwl  at  the  fanerals,  in  the  amphitheatres,  the  circus, 

(V  fonsaaa,  and  other  public  places,  gladiators  were 
.atrodsseed  at  feasts,  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces  amidst 
{ >*r  sapper  tables,  to  the  great  delight  and  applause  of 
tae  gnests.  Yet  Lipaius  permits  himself  to  suppose  the 
••<«  0/  coorage,  and  the  evident  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
0  hr  ararfy  connected  with  the  abolition  of  these  bloody 
«^rciaclrs.7 

Note  61.  Stanza  exlii. 

■Vra.  vfcare  tfc*  Beswa  ■allliaa'a  Maac  «r  anna 
Wm  aVaab  or  Hie,  tbe  ala*tbia|a  of  a  crowd. 

When  one  gladiator  wounded  another,  he  shouted 
>  he  has  «'4>  «  hoc  habet,»  or  «  habet.*     The  wounded 

I I  noabsf  isi  dropped  hi*  weapon,  and  advancing  to  the 
edge  of  the  arena,  supplicated  the  spectators.  If  he 
had  fooejii  well,  the  people  saved  him ;  if  otherwise,  or 

!  m  they  happened  to  be  inclined,  they  turned  down  their 

i  thsmbs  and  he  was  slain.    They  were  occasionally  so 

tavagr,  that  they  were  impatient  if  a  combat  lasted 

boger  than  ordinary  without  wounds  or  death.    The 

raperor's  presence  generally  saved  the  vanquished :  and 

1  it  m  recorded  as  an  instance  of  Caracalla's  ferocity,  that 

j  W  sent  those  who  sopplicated  him  for  life,  in  a  spec- 

t  tart*  at  Sieomedsa,  to  ask  tbe  people;  in  other  words, 

•  kiaded  them  over  to  be  slain.    A  similar  ceremony  is 

I  «Wrve4  at  the  Spanish  hull-fights.     Tbe  magistrate 

•  T   yniM.  »a  ri*.  Aerrl.  aad  ia  fit.  (3a  ad.  ibid. 
I     *  •  Grade  iaaa  asaa  aalbiai  beltaaa  iuua  cUf«  taatitiraiqae  f eneri 

be*  ad  w»bfusr«  tado*..  Ja*.  Lip*,  ibid. 


(t*S>.  rt,  caafeta.  cap.  viii.)  ■  AJ|piam  •bobi  gtadiaiaiii 
tacrcdibilitar   abreptas,*    Kribii.      Ibid.   Kb.    i, 

i.lib.T. 
I.  x,  c  si,  Saanra.  ib.  ib. 
at  ia  aacit  ad  Martyr*!.  Beai.  i.  Jan.    See  Me- 
•  protuM  dair  Atsfiiaatr*  Flavio,  p.  aS, 

«•  liaai  aaoawaona  aliqaod  babttiaac  cca«e>  ad  »|r- 

Trtapera  a  aura,  aoeaae  ipaoe  vtdcaauu.    Oppidaa 

rr  eaptaat.  dirrptaai  eat;  tuaraltat  circa  not,  aan  ia 

a«  larbasMr.    FJbi  robar,  ubi  lot  per  ea- 

«ap*#ata*  asadta  t  abi  iUc  aataiaa  aai  pearit  dicere.  n 

■r  mrhts  >•  etc.  ibid.  lib.  it.  cap.  xxv.    Tha  prototype  of 

t'a  paaafjric  aa  balUMitiag. 


presides;  and,  after  the  horsemen  and  piecadores  have 
fought  the  bull,  the  matadore  steps  forward  and  bows 
to  him  for  permission  to  kill  the  animal.  If  the  bull 
has  done  his  duty  by  killing  two  or  three  horses,  or  a 
man,  which  last  is  rare,  the  people  interfere  with  shouts, 
the  ladies  wave  their  handkerchiefs,  and  the  animal  is 
saved.  The  wounds  and  death  of  the  horses  are  accom- 
panied with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  many  gestures 
of  delight,  especially  from  the  female  portion  of  the 
audience,  including  those  of  the  gentlest  blood.  Every 
thing  depends  on  habit.  The  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
tbe  writer  of  this  note,  and  one  or  two  other  English- 
men, who  have  certainly  in  other  days  borne  the  sight 
of  a  pitched  battle,  were,  during  the  summer  of  1809,  in 
the  governors  box  at  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Sauta 
Maria,  opposite  to  Cadiz.  The  death  of  one  or  two 
horses  completely  satisfied  their  curiosity.  A  gentle- 
man present,  observing  them  shudder  and  look  pale, 
noticed  that  unusual  reception  of  so  delightful  a  sport 
to  some  young  ladies,  who  stared  and  smiled,  and  con- 
tinued their  applauses  as  another  horse  fell  bleeding  to 
the  ground.  One  bull  killed  three  horses  off  his  own 
horns.  He  was  saved  by  acclamations,  which  were  re- 
doubled when  it  was  known  he  belonged  to  a  priest. 

An  Englishman  who  can  be  much  pleased  with  seeing 
two  men  beat  themselves  to  pieces,  cannot  bear  to  look 
at  a  horse  galloping  round  an  arena  with  his  bowels 
trailing  on  the  ground,  and  turns  from  the  spectacle 
and  the  spectators  with  horror  and  disgust. 

Note  61.  Stanza  cxliv. 

Like  leoreU  oa  the  bald  fint  Our'*  brad. 

Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Caesar  was  particu- 
larly gratified  by  that  decree  of  the  senate,  which  enabled 
him  to  wear  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  all  occasions.  He 
was  anxious,  not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of 
the  world,  but  to  hide  that  he  was  bald.  A  stranger  at 
Rome  would  hardly  have  guessed  at  the  motive,  nor 

should  we  without  the  help  of  the  historian. 

» 

Mote  63,  Stanza  cxlv. 

Wbila  ataadt  tba  Caliaeaax,  Roaaa  aball  ataad. 

This  is  quoted  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Empire :  and  a  notice  on  the  Coliseum  may  be  seen  in 

the  Historical  Illustrations  to  the  lVth  Canto  of  Childe 

Harold. 

Note  64-  Stanza  cxlvi. 

Spared  and  bint  by  lime. 

«  Though  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  ring 
which  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  aperture  above, 
though  exposed  to  repeated  fires,  though  sometimes 
flooded  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  the  rain,  no 
monument  of  equal  antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as 
this  rotundo.  It  passed  with  little  alteration  from  the 
Pagan  into  the  present  worship ;  and  so  convenient  were 
its  niches  for  the  Christian  altar,  that  Michael  Angelo, 
ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty,  introduced  their  design 
as  a  model  in  the  Catholic  church.** 

Forsyth's  Remarks,  etc.  on  Italy,  p.  1 37,  sec.  edit. 

Note  65.  Stanza  cxlvii. 

And  tfaey  «ba  feci  far  aeaiaa  aiay  repoee 
Their  eyee  e«  haaonr'd  form*,  vbotc  baeu  arouod  tbeai  dote. 

The  Pantheon  has  been  made  a  receptacle^  for  the 
busts  of  modern  great,  or,  at  least,  distinguished 
men.  The  flood  of  light  which  once  fell  through  the 
large  orb  above  on  the  whole  circle  of  divinities,  now 

!Z 


in  proportion  as  the  causes  of  love  and  hatred  are  the 
further  removed.  This  appeal  had,  in  some  measure, 
been  made  before  the  above  remarks  were  written ;  for 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Florentine  publishers, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  repeated  inquiries  of 
those  on  their  journey  southwards,  to  reprint  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  Classical  Tour,  was,  by  the  concurring 


advice  of  returning  travellers,  induced  to  abandon  hu 
design,  although  he  had  already  arranged  his  types  and 
paper,  and  had  struck  off  one  or  two  of  the  first  sheets. 
The  writer  of  these  notes  would  wish  to  part  ( like 
Mr  Gibbon)  on  good  terms  with  the  Pope  and  the  Car- 
dinals, but  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  the 
same  discreet  silence  to  their  humble  partisans. 


Wbt  <&taOUt, 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  TURKISH  TALE. 


•  One  fatal  remembrance— one  torrow  ihet  throw* 
lit  bleak  ahad*  alike  o'er  oar  joya  and  our  wo— 
To  which  life  nothing  darker  aor  brighter  «aa  bring. 
For  which  joy  bath  no  balm— and  affliction  no  tdag.* 

MOORE. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ. 

AS    A    8L1GHT    BUT    MOST   SINCERE   TOKEN    OF   ADMIRATION   OP    BIS   GENIUS, 

respect  rom  bis  character  and  gratitude  for  hu  friendship; 

RV  UIS  OBUGED  AND  AFFECTIONATE  SERVANT, 

BYRON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tfli  Tale  which  these  disjointed  fragments  present,  is 
founded  upon  circumstances  now  less  common  in  the 
East  than  formerly ;  cither  because  the  ladies  are 
more  circumspect  than  in  the  «  olden  time;»  or 
because  the  Christians  have  better  fortune,  or  less 
enterprise.  The  story,  when  entire,  contained  the 
adventures  of  a  female  slave,  *ho  was  thrown,  in  the 
Mussulman  manner,  into  the  sea  for  infidelity,  and 
avenged  by  a  young  Venetian,  her  lover,  at  the  time 
the  Seven  Islands  were  possessed  by  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  and  soon  after  the  Arnauts  were  beaten  back 
from  the  Morea,  which  they  had  ravaged  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  Russian  invasion.  The  deser- 
tion of  the  Mainotes,  on  being  refused  the  plunder  of 
Misitra,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  that  enterprise, 
and  to  the  desolation  of  the  Morea,  during  which  the 
cruelty  exercised  on  all  sides  was  unparalleled  even  in 
the  annals  of  the  faithful. 


THE  GIAOUR. 


No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenians  grave. 
That  tomb  *  which,  gleaming  o'er  the  cliff, 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain  : 
When  shall  such  hero  live  again? 


Fair  clime !  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height. 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight. 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  langhing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  eastern  wave; 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there! 
For  there — the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale, ' 

The  maid  for  v/hom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale: 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchill'd  by  snows, 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  west, 
By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 
Returus  the  sweets  by  nature  given, 
Jn  softest  incense  back  to  heaven ; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there. 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share, 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  bold*,  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 
Till  the  gay  mariners  guitar3 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 
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rim  ■■ffliiil  ni 
Far  nmdul  by  the  rocky  share, 
abash  the  snght^rowiers  on  die  prey, 
mrti  u»  t,niana  his  roundelay. 

1  nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  sjodm,  a  dwelling  place , 
And  every  charm  end  grace  hath  mix'd 
Within  the  paradise  the  fed. 
There  man,  enamonr'd  of  distress. 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 
And  trample,  brate-like,  o'er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hoar; 
5©r  claims  the  culture  of  bis  hand 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 

to  preclude  his  care, 
root  him — hat  to  spare ! 
it  where  all  is  peace  beside 
riots  in  her  pride, 
And  Inst  and  rapine  wildly  reign 
To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain, 
b  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevaild 
Against  the  seraphs  they  ■sjail'd. 
And,  fad  on  heavenly  thrones, should  dwell 
The  freed  inheritors  of  hell; 
So  soft  the  scene,  so  fiornVd  for  joy, 
So  cant  the  tyrants  that  destroy  I 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  thedeed, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  m  fled, 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness, 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress 
(  Before  decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beaaty  fingers). 
And  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that 's  them, 
The  fis'd,  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek, 
And — hot  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow, 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy* 

Appals  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 

As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 

The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; 

Tea,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seaTd, 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd !  * 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 

T  is  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 

So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair, 

We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 

Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death, 

That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 

Bat  beaaty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 

That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 

Espression's  last  receding  ray, 

A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay, 

The  farewell  beam  of  feeling  past  away ! 
Spark  of  that  name,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherish'd  earth ! 

Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave! 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 


Was  freedom's  home  or  glory's  grave  ? 
Shrine  of  the  mighty !  can  it  be. 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  T 
Approach,  thou  craven  crouching  slave : 

Say,  is  not  this  Tbcrmopybe  ? 
These  waters  blue  that  round  you  lave, 

Oh  servile  offspring  of  the  free — 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salami*  1 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown, 
Arise,  and  make  again  your  own; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear, 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame, 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame : 
For  freedom  s  battle  once  begun, 
Deques  th'd  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  page, 
Attest  it  many  a  deathless  age* 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid, 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid, 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom 
Hath  swept  the  column  from  their  tomb, 
A  mightier  monument  command, 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land ! 
There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger  s  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die ! 
T  were  long  to  ten,  and  sad  to  trace, 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace ; 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell  ; 
Yes!  Self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot-sway. 

What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  ? 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time, 
Mo  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar, 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore, 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 
Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Slaves — nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave,6 

And  callous,  save  to  crime ; 
Stain'd  with  each  evil  that  pollutes 
Mankind,  where  least  above  the  brutes : 
Without  even  savage  virtue  blest, 
Without  one  free  or  valiant  breast. 
Still  to  the  neighbouring  ports  they  waft 
Proverbial  wiles,  and  ancient  craft , 
In  this  the  subtle  Greek  is  found, 
For  this,  and  this  alone,  renown'd. 
In  vain  might  liberty  invoke 
The  spirit  to  its  bondage  broke, 
Or  raise  the  neck  that  courts  the  yoke : 
No  more  her  sorrows  I  bewail, 
Yet  this  will  be  a  mournful  tale, 
And  they  who  listen  may  believe, 
Who  heard  it  first  had  cause  to  grieve. 
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Far,  dark,  along  Che  blue  sea  glancing. 
The  shadows  of  the  rocks  advancing, 
Start  on  the  fisher's  eye  like  boat 
Of  island-pirate  or  Mainote ; 
And  fearful  for  his  light  caique, 
lie  shuns  the  near  but  doubtful  creek : 
Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil, 
And  cumber' d  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly,  yet  strongly,  plies  the  oar, 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 
Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
,That  best  becomes  an  eastern  nigbu 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed. 
With  slackcn'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed? 
Beneath  the  clattering  iron's  sound, 
The  cavern'd  echoes  wake  around 
In  lash  for  lash,  and  bound  for  bound ; 
Tlie  foam  that  streaks,  the  courser's  side 
Seems  gather'd  from  the  ocean-tide : 
Though  weary  waves  are  sunk  to  rest, 
There  's  none  within  his  rider's  breast ; 
And  though  to-morrow's  tempest  lower, 
T  is  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaour  1.7' 
I  know  thee  not,  I  loathe  thy  race,    . 
But  in  thy  lineaments  I  trace 
What  time  shall  strengthen,  not  efface : 
Though  young  and  pale,  that  tallow  front 
Is  scathed  by  fiery  passion's  brunt; 
Though  bent  on  earth  thine  evil  eye, 
As  meteor-like  thou  glides!  by, 
Right  well  I  view  and  deem  thee  one 
WhomOthman's  sons  should  slay  or  shun. 

On— on  he  hasten'd,  and  he  drew 
Hy  gaze  of  wonder  as  he  flew : 
Though  like  a  demon  of  the  night 
He  pass'd  and  vani&h'd  from  my  sight, 
His  aspect  and  his  air  imprcss'd 
A  troubled  memory  on  my  breast, 
And  long  upon  my  startled  ear 
Rung  his  dark  courser's  hoofs  of  fear. 
He  spurs  bis  steed ;  he  nears  the  steep, 
That,  jutting,  shadows  o'er  the  deep; 
He  winds  around ;  he  hurries  by ; 
The  rock  relieves  him  from  mine  eye; 
For  well  I  ween  unwelcome  he 
Whose  glance  is  fix'd  on  those  that  flee ; 
And  not  a  star  but  shines  too  bright 
On  him  who  takes  such  timeless  flight. 
He  wound  along ;  but  ere  he  pass'd 
One  glance  he  snatch'd,  as  if  his  last, 
A  moment  check'd  his  wheeling  steed, 
A  moment  breathed  him  from  his  speed, 
A  moment  on  his  stirrup  stood — 
Why  looks  he  o'er  the  olive  wood  ? 
The  crescent  glimmers  on  the  hill, 
The  mosque's  high  lamps  are  quivering  still : 
Though  too  remote  for  sound  to  wake 
la  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike,* 
The  flashes  of  each  joyous  peal 
Are  seen  to  prove  the  Moslem's  zeal. 
To-night,  set  Rhamazani's  sun ; 
To-night,  the  Bairam  feast's  begun; 
To-night— but  who  and  what  art  thou, 
Of  foreign  garb  and  fearful  brow  ? 


And  what  are  these  to  thine  or  thee, 
That  thou  should'st  either  pause  or  flee  T 
He  stood — some  dread  was  on  his  face, 
Soon  hatred  settled  in  its  place : 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  anger's  darkening  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb. 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glazed  , 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised, 
And  sternly  shook  his  band  on  high. 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly : 
Impatient  of  his  flight  delay  d, 
Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh'd— 
Down  glanced  that  hand,  ano  grasp'd  his 
That  sonnd  had  burst  his  waking  dream. 
As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 
The  spur  hath. lanced  his  coursers  sides; 
Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides; 
Swift  as  the  hurl'd  on  high  jerreed,9 
Springs  to  the  touch  his  startled  steed ; 
The  rock  is  doubled,  and  the  shore 
Shakes  with  the  clattering  tramp  no  more; 
The  crag  is  won,  no  more  is  seen 
His  christian  crest  and  haughty  mieih 
T  was  but  an  instant  he  restrain'd 
That  fiery  barb  so  sternly  rein'd : 
T  was  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued ; 
But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll, 
And  gather  in  that«drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years : 
What  felt  he  then,  at  once  opprest 
By  all  that  most  distracts  the  breast? 
That  pause*  which  ponder' d  o'er  his  fate, 
Oh,  who  its  dreary  length  shall  date ! 
Though  in  time's  record  nearly  nought,. 
It  was  eternity  to  thought ! 
For  infinite  as  boundless  space 
The  thought  that  conscience  must  embrace. 
Which  in  itself  can  comprehend 
Woe  without  name,  or  hope,  or  end. 

The  hour  is  past,  the  Giaour  is  gone ; 
And  did  he  fly  or  fall  alone? 
Woe  to  that  hour  he  came  or  went ! 
THe  curse  for  Hassan's  sin  was  sent. 
To  turn  a  palace  to  a  tomb  : 
He  came,  he  went,  like  the  simoom,1* 
That  harbinger  of  fate  and  gloom, 
Beneath  whose  widely-wasting  breath 
The  very  cypress  droops  to  death- 
Dark  tree,  still  sad  when  others'  grief  is  fled. 
The  only  constant  mourner  o'er  the  dead  ! 

Hie  steed  is  vaoish'd  from  the  stall; 
No  serf  is  seen  in  Ua*s»an's  hall ; 
The  lonely  spider*  thin  grey  pall 
Waves  slowly  widening  o'er  the  wall  ; 
The  bat  builds  in  his  liaxam  bower; 
And  in  the  fortress  of  his  power 
The  owl  usurps  the  beacon-tower; 
The  *ild-dog  howls  o'er  the  fountain's  brim. 
With  baffled  thirst,  and  famine,  grim ; 
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For  the  stream  has  shrank  from  its  marble  bed. 

Where  the  weeds  and  the  desolate  dust  are  spread, 

T  was  sweet  of  yore  to  see  it  play 

And  chase  the  sultriness  of  day, 

As  springing  high  the  silver  dew 

In  whirl*  fantastically  flew, 

And  filing  luxurious  coolness  round 

The  air,  and  verdure  o'er  the  ground. 

7  was  sweet,  when  cloudless  stars  were  bright, 

To  view  the  wave  of  watery  light, 

And  hear  its  melody  by  night, 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  childhood  play'd 

Arossnd  the  verge  of  that  cascade ; 

And  oft  upon  his  mother's  breast 

That  sound  had  harmonised  his  rest ; 

And  oft  had  Hassan's  youth  along 

Its  bank  been  soothed  by  beauty's  song ; 

And  softer  seem'd  each  melting  tone 

Of  Music  mingled  with  its  own. 

But  ne'er  shaH  Hassan's  age  repose 

Along  the  brink  at  twilights  close : 

The  straum  that  fill'd  that  font  is  fled— 

The  blood  that  warm'd  his  heart  is  shed  J 

And  here  no  more  shall  human  voice 

Be  heard  to  rag*,  regret,  rejoice ; 

The  last  sad  note  that  sweli'd  the  gale 

Was  woman's  wildest  funeral  wail : 

That  quenched  in  silence,  ail  is  still, 

But  the  lattice  that  flaps  when  the  wind  is  shrill : 

Though  raves  the  gust,  and  floods  the  rain. 

No  hand  shall  dose  its  clasp  again. 

On  desert  sands  t  were  joy  to  scan 

The  rudest  steps  of  fellow  man— 

So  here  the  very  voice  of  grief 

Might  wake  an  echo  like  relief; 

Ax  least  *t  would  say,  «all  are  not  gone ; 

•There  lingers  life,  though  but  in  one — » 

For  many  a  gilded  chamber  '%  there. 

Which  solitude  might  well  forbear; 

Within  that  dome  as  yet  decay 

Hath  slowly  work'd  her  cankering  way- 
Bat  gloom  is  gather'd  o'er  the  gate, 

Nor  there  the  fakir's  self  will  wait; 

Nor  there  will  wandering  dervise  stay, 

For  bounty  cheers  not  his  delay; 

Sor  there  will  weary  stranger  halt 

To  bftess  the  sacred  «  bread  and  salt.*" 

Alike  must  wealth  and  poverty 

Pass  heedless  and  unheeded  by, 

For  courtesy  and  pity  died 

With  Hassan  on  the  mountain  side. 

His  roof,  that  refuge  unto  men, 

Is  desolation's  hungry  den. 
The  guest  flies  the  hall,  and  the  vassals  from  labour, 
Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre ! " 


I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  feet, 
But  not  a  voice  mine  ear  to  greet; 
Hore  near — each  turban  I  can  scan, 
And  silver-sheathed  ataghan;13 
The  foremast  of  the  band  is  seen, 
m    .emir  by  his  garb  of  green : '+ 
■  Ho !  who  art  thou? — this  low  salam  lS 
Bephes  of  Moslem  faith  1  am. 


The  burthen  ye  so  gently  hear, 
Seems  one  that  claims  your  utmost  care, 
And,  doubtless,  holds  some  precious  freight, 
My  humble  bark  would  gladly  wait.* 

«  Thou  speakest  sooth,  thy  skiff  unmoor, 
And  waft  us  from  the  silent  shore  ; 
Nay,  leave  the  sail  still  furl'd,  and  ply 
The  nearest  oar  that  's  scatter  d  by, 
And  midway  to  those  rocks  where  sleep 
The  cbannel'd  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Rest  from  your  task — so— bravely  done, 
Our  course  has  been  right  swiftly  run; 
Yet 't  is  the  longest  voyage,  I  trow, 
That  one  of — 


Sullen  it  plunged,  and  slowly  sank, 
The  calm  wave  rippled  to  the  bank; 
I  watch'd  it  as  it  sank,  methought 
Some  motion  from  the  current  caught 
Bestirrd  it  more,— 't  was  but  the  beam 
That  chequered  o'er  the  living  stream  : 
I  gazed,  till  vanishing  from  view, 
like  lessening  pebble  it  withdrew; 
Still  less  and  less,  a  speck  of  white 
That  gemm'd  the  tide,  then  mock'd  the  si 
And  all  its  hidden  secrets  sleep, 
Known  but  to  genii  of  the  deep, 
Which,  trembling  in  their  coral  caves, 
They  dare  not  whisper  to  the  waves. 


As  rising  on  its  purple  wing 
The  insect-queen lS  of  eastern  spring, 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour, 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high. 
With  panting  heart  and  tearful  eye : 
So  beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child, 
With  hue  as  bright,  and  wing  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  hopes  and  fears, 
Begun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betray 'd, 
Woe  waits  die  insect  and  the  maid; 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace, 
From  infant's  play,  and  man's  caprice : 
The  lovely  toy  so  fiercely  sought 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  being  caught. 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Hath  brush'd  its  brightest  hues  away, 
Till  charm,  and  hue,  and  beauty  gone, 
Tis  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing,  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah!  where  shall  either  victim  rest? 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  ? 
Or  beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour, 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower? 
No :  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die. 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own, 
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And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 

Yea,  tout,  and  should  our  prophet  say 

Except  an  erring  sister  s  shame. 

That  form  was  nought  but  breathing  clay. 

•                  «                  •                  •                  4                  «                  • 

By  Alia !  I  would  answer  nay; 

Though  on  Al-SiratV  arch  I  stood, 

The  mind,  that  broods  o'er  guilty  -woes, 

Which  totters  o'er  the  fiery  flood, 

Is  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  fire, 

With  paradise  within  my  view, 

In  circle  narrowing  as  it  glows, 

And  all  his  houris  beckoning  through. 

The  flames  around  their  captive  close, 

Oh !  who  young  Leila's  glance  could  read. 

Till  inly  search'd  by  thousand  throes, 

And  keep  that  portion  of  his  creed  " 

And  maddening  in  her  ire, 

Which  saith  that  woman  is  but  dust, 

One  sad  and  sole  relief  she  knows, 

A  soulless  toy  for  tyrant's  lust? 

The  sting  she  nourish'd  for  her  foes, 

On  her  might  muftis  gaxe,  and  own 

Whose  venom  never  yet  was  Tain, 

That  through  her  eye  the  Immortal  shone; 

Gives  but  one  pang,  and  cures*  all  pain, 

On  her  fair  cheek's  unfading  hue 

And  darts  into  her  desperate  brain: 

The  young  pomegranate's  **  blossoms  strew 

So  do  the  dark  in  soul  expire, 

Their  bloom  in  blushes  ever  new; 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire;  '7 

Her  hair  in  hyncjnthine'4  flow, 

So  writhes  the  mind  remorse  hath  riven, 

When  left  to  roll  its  folds  below, 

Unfit  for  earth,  undoom'd  for  heaven, 

As  midst  her  handmaids  in  the  halt 

Darkness  above,  despair  beneath, 

She  stood  superior  to  them  all, 

1          Around  it  flame,  within  it  death ! 

Hath  swept  the  marble  where  her  feet 

Gleam'd  whiter  than  the  mountain  sleet, 

Ere  from  the  cloud  that  gave  it  birth 

fllack  Hassan  from  the  harem  flies, 

It  fell,  and  caught  one  stain  of  earth. 

Nor  bends  on  woman's  form  his  eyes; 

The  cygnet  nobly  walks  the  water  ; 

The  unwonted  chase  each  hour  employs, 

So  moved  on  earth  Circassia's  daughter, 

Yet  shares  he  not  the  hunter's  joys. 

The  loveliest  bird  of  Franguestan !  *J 

Not  thus  was  Hassan  wont  to  fly 

As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

When  Leila  dwelt  in  his  Serai. 

And  spurns  the  wave  with  wings  of  pride, 

Doth  Leila  there  no  longer  dwell  ? 

When  pass  the  steps  of  stranger  man 

That  tale  can  only  Hassan  tell: 

Along  the  bunks  that  bound  her  tide; 

Strange  rumours  in  our  city  say 

Thus  rose  fair  Leila's  whiter  neck : — 

Upon  that  eve  she  fled  away, 

Thus  arm'd  with  beauty  would  she  cheek 

When  Rhamatan's  *  last  sun  was  set, 

Intrusion's  glance,  till  folly's  gaxe 

And,  flashing  from  each  minaret, 

Shrunk  from  the  charms  it  meant  to  praise. 

Millions  of  lamps  procbtim'd  the  feast 

Thus  high  and  graceful  was  her  gait  ; 

Of  Bairam  through  the  boundless  east. 

Her  heart  as  tender  to  her  mate; 

T  was  then  she  went  as  to  the  bath, 

Her  mate — stern  Hassan,  who  was  he? 

Which  Ha»san  vainly  search'd  in  wrath ; 

Alas  I  that  name  was  not  for  thee ! 

For  she  was  flown  her  master's  rage, 

In  likeness  of  a  Georgian  page, 

And  far  beyond  the  Moslem's  power 

Stern  Hassan  hath  a  journey  ta'en, 

Had  wrong'd  him  with  the  faithless  Giaour. 

With  twenty  vassals  in  his  train, 

Somewhat  of  this  had  Hassan  deem'd; 

Each  arm'd,  as  best  becomes  a  man,                   • 

Rut  still  so  fond,  so  fair  she  seem'd, 

With  arqucbuss  and  ataghan  ; 

Too  well  be  trusted  to  the  slave 

The  chief  before,  at  deck'd  for  war. 

Whose  treachery  deserved  a  grave: 

Bears  in  his  belt  the  scimitar 

And  on  that  eve  had  gone  to  mosque, 

Stain'd  with  the  best  of  Arnaut  blood, 

And  thence  to  feast  in  his  kiosk. 

When  in  the  pass  the  rebels  stood, 

Such  is  the  tale  his  Nubians  tell, 

And  few  rcturn'd  to  tell  the  tale 

Who- did  not  watch  their  charge  too  weH; 

Of  what  befell  in  Fames  vale. 

Put  otlters  say,  that  on  that  night, 

The  pistols  which  his  girdle  bore 

By  pale  Phingari's  '9  trembling  light, 

Were  those  that  once  a  pasha  wore, 

The  Giaour  upon  his  jet-black  steed 

Which  still ,  though  gemm'd  and  boss'd  wife  gold, 

Was  seen,  but  seen  alone  to  speed 

Even  robbers  tremble  to  behold . 

With  bloody  spur  along  the  shore, 

T  is  said  he  goes  to  woo  a  bride 

Nor  maid  uor  page  behiud  him  bore. 

More  true  than  her  who  left  his  side  ; 

The  faithless  stave  that  broke  her  bower, 

And,  worse  than  faithless,  for  a  Giaour! 

Her  eye's  dark  charm  t  were  vain  to  tell, 

•          •          •          •          •          •          » 

But  gaze  on  that  of  the  gaieHe, 

The  sun's  last  rays  are  on  the  htU, 

It  will  assist  thy  fancy  well ; 

And  sparkle  in  the  fountain  rill. 

As  large,  as  languishingly  dark, 

Whose  welcome  waters,  cool  and  clear, 

But  soul  beam'd  forth  in  every  spark 

Draw  blessings  from  the  mountaineer: 

That  darted  from  beneath  the  lid, 

Here  may  the  loitering  merchant  Greek 

Bright  as  the  jewel  of  Giamschid.  *• 

Find  that  repose' t  were  vain  to  seek 
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In  cities  lodged  too  near  his  lord. 
And  trembling  for  his  secret  hoard — 
Here  may  he  rest  where  none  can  see, 
la  crowds  a  slave,  in  deserts  free ; 
And  with  forbidden  wine  may  stain 
The  howl  a  Moslem  must  not  drain. 


The  foremost  Tartar  s  in  the  gap, 
Conspicuous  by  his  yellow  cap ; 
The  rest  in  lengthening  line  the  while 
Wind  slowly  through  the  long  defile : 
Above,  the  mountain  rears  a  peak, 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night, 
Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light ; 
Beneath,  a  river's  wintry  stream 
Has  shrunk  before  the  summer  beam, 
And  left  a  channel  bleak  and  bare, 
Save  shrubs  that  spring  to  perish  there: 
Each  side  the  midway  path  there  lay 
Small  broken  crags' of  granite  gray, 
By  time,  or  mountain  lightning,  riven 
From  summits  clad  in  mists  of  heaven ; 
For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 
The  peak  of  Liakura  unveil'd? 


They  reach  the  grove  of  pine  at  last : 
«  Bbmillah!  **  now  the  peril 's  past ; 
For  yonder  view  the  opening  plain, 
And  there  we  11  prick  our  steeds  amain  :» 
The  Chiaus  spake,  and  as  he  said, 
A  ballet  whistled  o'er  his  head ; 
The  foremost  Tartar  bites  the  ground ! 

Scarce  had  they  time  to  check  the  rein. 
Swift  from  their  steeds  the  riders  bound ; 

Bat  three  shall  never  mount  again : 
Unseen  the  foes  that  gave  the  wound, 

The  dying  ask  revenge  in  vain. 
With  steel  unsbeath'd,  and  carbine  bent, 
Some  o'er  their  coursers  harness  leant, 

Half  shelter  d  by  the  steed ; 
Some  fly  behind  the  nearest  rock, 
And  there  await  the  coming  shock, 

5 or  tamely  stand  to  bleed 
Beneath  the  shaft  of  foes  unseen, 
Who  dare  not  quit  their  craggy  screen. 
Stern  Hassan  only  from  his  hone 
Disdains  to  light,  and  keeps  his  course, 
Till  fiery  flashes  in  the  van 
Proclaim  too  sure  the  robber-clan 
Have  well  secured  the  only  way 
Geold  now  avail  the  promised  prey ; 
Then  curFd  his  very  beard  a7  with  ire, 
And  glared  his  eye  with  fiercer  fire : 
•  though  far  and  near  the  bullets  hiss, 
f  *ve  scaped  a  bloodier  hour  than  this.** 
And  now  the  foe  their  covert  quit, 
And  call  his  vassals  to  submit; 
But  Hassan's  frown  and  furious  word 
Are  dreaded  more  than  hostile  sword, 
Hot  of  his  little  band  a  man 
Reaign'd  carbine  orataghan, 
Hot  raised  the  craven  cry,  Amaun ! *■ 


In  fuller  sight,  more  near  and  near, 
The  lately  ambush'd  foes  appear, 
And,  issuing  from  the  grove,  advance 
Some  who  on  battle-charger  prance. 
Who  leads  them  on  with  foreign  brand, 
Far  flashing  in  his  red  right  hand  ?  t 

«  T  it  be !  't  is  he !  I  know  him  now  ; 
I  know  him  by  his  pallid  brow ; 
I  know  him  by  the  evil  eye  39 
That  aids  his  envious  treachery; 
I  know  him  by  his  jot-black  barb  : 
Though  now  array'd  in  Arnaut  garb, 
Apostate  from  his  own  vile  faith, 
It  shall  not  save  him  from  the  death  : 
Tis  he!  well  met  in  any  hour! 
Lost  Leilas  love,  accursed  Giaour !» 

As  rolls  the  river  into  ocean, 
In  sable  torrent  wildly  streaming ; 

As  the  sea-tide's  opposing  motion, 
In  azure  column  proudly  gleaming, 
Beats  back  the  current  many  a  rood, 
In  curling  foam  and  mingling  flood, 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rave  ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  clash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash 
In  awful  whiteness  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar; 
Thus — as  the  stream  and  ocean  greet, 
With  waves  that  madden  as  they  meet — 
Thu$  join  the  bands,  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  site,  and  fury,  drive  along. 
The  bickering  sabres'  shivering  jar; 

And  pealing  wide  or  ringing,near 

Its  echoes  on  the  throbbing  ear, 
The  deathshot  hissing  from  afar, 
The  shock,  the  shout,  the  groan  of  war, 

Reverberate  along  that  vale, 

More  suited  to  the  shepherd's  tale : 
Though  few  the  numbers — theirs  the  strife, 
That  neither  spares  nor  speaks  for  life ! 
Ah  !  fondly  youthful  hearts  can  press, 
To  seize  and  share  the  dear  caress  : 
But  love  itself  could  never  pant 
For  all  that  beauty  sighs  to  grant 
With  half  the  fervour  hate  bestows 
Upon  the  last  embrace  of  foes, 
When  grappling  in  the  fight  they  fold 
Those  arms  that  ne'er  shall  loose  their  hold: 
Friends  meet  to  part;  love  laughs  at  faith: 

True  foes,  once  met,  are  join'd  till  death ! 

•         •••••• 

With  sabre  shiver'd  to  the  hilt, 
Yet  dripping  with  the  blood  he  spilt  p 
Yet  strain'd  within  the  sever'd  hand 
Which  quivers  round  that  faithless  brand; 
His  turban  for  behind  him  roll'd, 
And  cleft  in  twain  its  firmest  fold  ; 
His  flowing  robe  by  falchion  torn, 
And  crimson  as  those  plouds  of  morn 
That,  streak'd  with  dusky  red,  portend 
The  day  shall  have  a  stormy  end ; 
A  stain  on  every  bush  that  bore 
A  fragment  of  his  palampore, 3o 
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His  breast  with  wounds  unnumber'd  riven, 
Bis  back  to  earth,  his  race  to  heaven, 
Fall'n  Hassan  lies — Iris  unclosed  eye 
Yet  lowering  on  his  enemy, 
As  if  the  hour  that  seal'd  his  fate 
Surviving  left  his  quenchless  bate; 
And  o'er  him  bends  that  foe  with  brow 
As  dark  as  his  that  bled  below.— 


«  Yes,  Leila  sleeps  beneath  the  wave. 
But  his  shall  be  a  redder  grave ; 
Her  spirit  pointed  well  the  steel 
Which  taught  that  felon  heart  to  feel. 
He  call'd  the  Prophet,  but  his  power 
Was  vain  against  the  vengeful  Giaour: 
He  call'd  on  Alia — but  the  word 
Arose  unheeded  or  unheard. 
Thou  Paynim  fool !  could  Leila's  prayer 
Be  pass'd,  and  thine  accorded  there? 
I  watch'd  my  time,  I  leagued  with  these. 
The  traitor  in  his  turn  to  seize  ; 
My  wrath  is  wreak'd,  the  deed  is  done, 
And  now  I  go— but  go  alone. • 


The  browsing  camels'  bells  are  tinkling : 
His  mother  look'd  from  her  lattice  high — 

She  saw  the  dews  of  eve  besprinkling 
The  pasture  green  beneath  her  eye, 

She  saw  the  planets  faintly  twinkling  : 
«  T  is  twilight — sure  his  train  is  nigh.» 
She  could  not  rest  in  the  garden-bower. 
But  gazed  through  the  grate  of  his  steepest  lower : 
«  Why  comes  he  not?  his  steeds  are  fleet, 
Nor  shrink  they  from  die  summer  heat ; 
Why  sends  not  the  bridegroom  his  promised  gift? 
Is  his  heart  more  cold,  or  his  barb  less  swift? 
Oh,  false  reproach !  yon  Tartar  now 
Has  gain'd  our  nearest  mountain's  brow, 
And  warily  the  steep  descends. 
And  now  within  the  valley  bends ; 
And  he  bears  the  gift  at  his  saddle  bow — 
How  could  I  deem  his  courser  slow  ? 
Right  well  my  largess  shall  repay 
His  welcome  speed,  and  weary  way.* 
The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 
But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight : 
His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 
But  this  might  be  from  weariness ; 
His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 
But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side; 
He  drew  the  token  from  his  Test- 
Angel  of  Death !  't  is  Hassan's  cloven  crest"! 
His  calpac3*  rent — his  caftan  red — 
■  Lady,  a  fearful  bride  thy  son  hath  wed : 
Me,  not  from  mercy,  did  they  spare, 
But  this  empurpled  pledge  to  bear. 
Peace  to  the  brave !  whose  blood  is  spilt : 
Woe  to  the  Giaour !  for  his  the  guilt.* 


A  turban31  carved  in  coarsest  stone, 
A  pillar  with  rank  weeds  o'crgrowu, 


Whereon  can  now  be  scarcely  read 

The  Koran  verse  that  mourns  the  dead. 

Point  out  the  spot  where  Hassan  fell 

A  victim  in  that  lonely  dell. 

There  sleep*  as  true  an  Osmanlie 

Aa  e'er  at  Mecca  bent  the  knee; 

As  ever  scorn'd  forbidden  wine, 

Or  pray'd  with  face  towards  the  shrine, 

In  orisons  resumed  anew 

At  solemn  sound  of  «  Alia  Hu !»  ** 

Yet  died  he  by  a  strangers  band. 

And  stranger  in  his  native  land ; 

Yet  died  be  as  in  arms  he  stood. 

And  unavenged,  at  least  in  blood. 

But  him  the  maids  of  paradise 

Impatient  to  their  halls  invite, 
And  the  dark  heaven  of  Houri's  eyes 

On  him  shall  glance  for  ever  bright ; 
They  come — their  kerchiefs  green  they  wave,  ** 
And  welcome  with  a  kiss  the  brave ! 
Who  falls  in  battle  'gainst  a  Giaour 
Is  worthiest  an  immortal  bower. 


But  thou,  false  infidel !  sbalt  writhe 
Beneath  avenging  Monkirs3'  scythe; 
And  from  its  torment  'scape  alone 
To  wander  round  lost  Eblis' M  throne; 
And  fire  unquench'd,  unquenchable, 
Around,  within,  thy  heart  shall  dwell; 
Nor  ear  can  hear  nor  tongue  can  tell 
The  tortures  of  that  inward  bell ! 
But  first,  on  earth  as  vampire  37  sent. 
Thy  corse  shall  from  its  tomb  be  rent : 
Then  ghastly  haunt  thy  native  place. 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race ; 
There  .from  thy  daughter,  sister,  win?, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life; 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thy  livid  living  corse  : 
Thy  victims  ere  they  yet  expire 
Shall  know  the  demon  for  their  sire. 
As  cursing  thee,  thou  cursing  them, 
Thy  flowers  are  witber'd  on  the  stem. 
But  one  that  for  thy  crime  must  fall, 
The  youngest,  most  beloved  of  all. 
Shall  bless  thee  with  a  father's  name — 
That  word  shall  wrap  thy  heart  in  flame! 
Yet  must  thou  eod  thy,  task,  and  mark 
Her  cheek's  last  tinge,  her  eye's  last  spark, 
A^  the  last  glassy  glance  must  view 
Which  freezes  o'er  its  lifeless  blue; 
Then  with  unhallow'd  hand  sbalt  tear 
The  tresses  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Of  which  in  life  a  lock  when  shorn 
Affection's  fondest  pledge  was  worn; 
But  now  is  borne  away  by  thee, 
Memorial  of  thine  agony ! 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip  M 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  lip ; 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave,     . 
Go— and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave ; 
Till  these  in  horror  shrink  away 
From  spectre  more  accursed  than  they ! 
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■  How  name  ye  yon  lone  Caloyer? 

His  feature*  I  have  scann'd  before 
Id  mine  own  land :  'c  is  many  a  year, 

Since,  dashing  by  the  lonely  shore, 
I  saw  him  urge  as  fleet  a  steed 
As  ever  served  a  horseman's  need. 
But  once  I  saw  that  face,  yet  then 
It  was  so  mark'd  with  inward  pain, 
I  could  not  pass  it  by  again; 
It  breathes  the  same  dark  spirit  now. 
As  death  wens  stamp*d  upon  his  brow.n 

«  Tis  twice  three  years  at  summer  tide 

Since  first  among  our  freres  he  came ; 
And  here  it  soothes  him  to  abide 

For  some  dark  deed  he  will  not  nam*. 
Bat  never  at  oor  vesper  prayer, 
Nor  e'er  before  confession  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  be  when  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies, 
Bat  broods  within  his  cell  alone, 
Bis  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 
The  sea  from  Paynim  land  he  crost, 
And  here  ascended  from  the  coast; 
Tet  seems  he  not  of  Oth  man  race^ 
Bat  only  Christian  in  his  faee : 
I  'd  judge  him  some  stray,  renegade, 
lepentant  of  the  change  he  made. 
Save  that  be  shun*  our  holy  shrine, 
Sor  tastes  the  sacred  bread  and  wine. 
Great  largess  to  these  walls  he  brought, 
And  thus  our  abbot's  favour  bought ; 
But  were  I  prior,  not  a  day 
Should  brook  such  stranger's  further  stay, 
Or  pent  within  our  penance  cell 
Should  doom  him  there  for  aye  to  dwell. 
Much  in  his  visions  mutters  he 
Of  maiden  'wbelm'd  beneath  the  sea ; 
Of  sabres  clashing,  foemen  flying, 
Wrongs  avenged,  and  Moslem  dying. 
On  cliff  be  hath  been  known  to  stand, 
And  rave  as  to  some  bloody  hand 
Fresh  sever'd  from  its  parent  limb, 
Invisible  to  all  but  him. 
Which  beckons  onward  to  his  grave,- 
And  lores  to  leap  into  the  wave.» 


Dark  and  unearthly  is  the  scowl 

That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  cowl  : 

The  hash  of  that  dilating  eye 

Reveals  too  much  of  times  gone  by  ; 

Though  varying,  indistinct  its  hue, 

Oft  will  his  glance  the  gazer  rue, 

For  in  it  lurks  that  nameless  spell 

VTbkh  speaks,  itself  unspeakable, 

A  spirit  yet  nnquell'd  and  high, 

That  claims  and  keeps  ascendancy; 

And  like  the  bird  whose  pinions  quake, 

But  cannot  fly  the  gazing  snake, 

Will  others  quail  beneath  his  look, 

Nor  'scape  the  glance  they  scarce  can  brook. 

From  him  the  half-affrighted  friar 

When  met  alone  would  fain  retire, 

As  if  that  eye  and  bitter  smile 

Transferr'd  to  others  fear  and  guile: 


Not  oft  to  smile  desceudeth  he, 
And  when  he  doth  t  is  sad  to  see 
That  he  but  mocks  at  misery. 
How  that  pale  lip  will  curl  and  quiver! 
Then  fix  once  more  as  if  for  ever; 
As  if  his  sorrow  or  disdain 
Forbade  him  e'er  to  smile  again. 
Well  were  it  so — such  ghastly  mirth 
From  joyaunce  ne'er  derived  its  birth. 
But  sadder  still  it  were  to  trace 
What  once  were  feelings  in  that  face  : 
Time  hath  not  vet  the  features  fix'd, 

«  v 

But  brighter  traits  with  evil  mix'd; 

And  there  are  hues  not  always  faded. 

Which  speak  a  mind  not  all  degraded 

Even  by  the  crimes  through  which  it  waded: 

The  common  crowd  but  see  the  gloom 

Of  wayward  deeds,  and  fitting  doom ; 

The  close  observer  can  espy 

A  noble  soul,  and  lineage  high  : 

Alas !  thpugh  both  bestow'd  in  vain, 

Which  grief  could  change,  and  guilt  could  stain. 

It  was  no  vulgar  tenement 

To  which  such  lofty  gifts  were  lent. 

And  still  with  little  less  than  dread 

On  such  the  sight  is  riveted. 

The  roofless  col,  decay'd  and  rent. 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent. 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement, 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye. 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone, 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone ! 
«  His  floating  robe  around  him  folding. 

Slow  sweeps  he  through  the  col u rand  aisle; 
With  dread  beheld,  with  gloom  beholding 

The  rites  that  sanctify  the  pile. 
But  when  the  anthem  shakes  the  choir, 
And  kneel  the  monks,  his  steps  retire; 
By  yonder  lone  and  wavering  torch 
His  aspect  glares  within  the  porch ; 
There  will  he  pause  till  all  is  done — 
And  hear  the  prayer,  but  utter  none. 
See — by  the  half-illumiued  wail 
His  hood  fly  back,  his  dark  hair  fall, 
That  pale  brow  wildly  wreathing  round, 
As  if  the  Gorgon  there  had  bound 
The  sablest  of  the  serpent-braid 
That  o'er  her  fearful  forehead  stray'd : 
For  he  declines  the  convent  oath, 
And  leaves  those  locks  unhallow'd  growth, 
But  wears  our  garb  in  all  beside ; 
And,  not  from  piety  but  pride, 
Gives  wealth  to  walls  that  never  heard 
Of  his  one  holy  vow  nor  word. 
Lo! — mark  ye,  as  the  harmony 
Peals  louder  praises  to  the  sky. 
That  livid  cheek,  that  stony  air 
Of  mix'd  defiance  and  despair ! 
Saint  Francis,  keep  him  from  the  shrinr ! 
Else  may  we  dread  the  wrath  divine 
Made  manifest  by  awful  sign. 
If  eve/  evil  angel  bore 
The  form  of  mortal,  such  he  wore : 
By  all  my  hope  of  sins  forgiven, 
Such  looks  are  not  of  earth  nor  heaven !» 
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To  love  the  softest  heart*  arc  prone, 
Bat  such  can  ne'er  be  all  hi*  own  ; 
Too  timid  in  bis  woes  to  share. 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair: 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  may  foci 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 
The  rugged  metal  of  the  mine 
Must  burn  before  its  surface  shine. 
But  plunged  within  the  furnace-flame. 
It  bends  and  melts — though  still  the  same; 
Then  temper  d  to  thy  want,  or  will, 
T  will  serve  tliee  to  defend  or  kill ; 
A  breast-plate  for  thine  hour  of  need, 
Or  blade  to  bid  thy  foeman  bleed; 
But  if  a  dagger's  form  it  bear, 
Let  those  who  shape  its  edge,  beware  I 
Thus  passion's  fire,  and  woman's  art. 
Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 
From  the«e  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 
And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 


If  solitude  succeed  to  grief. 
Release  from  pain  is  slight  relief; 
The  vacant  bosom's  wilderness 
Might  thank  the  pang  that  made  it  less. 
We  loathe  what  none  are  left  to  share: 
Even  bliss— 'twere  woe* alone  to  bear; 
The  heart  once  left  thus  desolate 
Must  fly  at  last  for  case — to  hate. 
It  is  as  if  the  dead  could  feel 
The  icy  worm  around  them  steal, 
And  shudder,  as  the  reptiles  creep 
To  revel  o'er  their  rotting  sleep. 
Without  the  power  to  scare  away 
The  cold  consumers  of  their  clay ! 
It  is  as  if  the  desert-bird,  *9 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  famish'd  nestlings'  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'd, 
Should  rend  her  rash  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. 
The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find 

Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void,* 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind, 

The  waste  of  feelings  unemploy'd. 
Who  would  be  dooro'd  to  gaxe  upon 
A  sky  without  a  cloud  or  sun  ? 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more — 
Thrown,  when  the  war  of  winds  is  o'er, 
A  lonely  wreck  on  fortune's  shore, 
'Mid  sullen  calm,  and  silent  bay, 
Unseen  to  drop  by  dull  decay ; — 
Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock! 

«  Father!  thy  days  have  pass'd  in  peace, 
Mid  counted  beads,  and  countless  prayer ; 

To  bid  the  sins  of  others  cease, 
Thyself  without  a  crime  or  care. 

Save  transient  ills  that  all  must  bear, 

Has  been  thy  lot  from  youth  to  age; 

And  thou  *  iit  bless  thee  from  the  rage 


Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontrolTd, 

Such  as  thy  penitents  unfold. 

Whose  secret  sins  and  sorrows  rest 

Within  thy  pure  and  pitying  breast. 

My  dap,  though  few,  have  pass'd  below 

In  much  of  joy,  but  more  of  woe; 

Tet  still  in  hours  of  love  or  strife, 

I  've  'scaped  the  weariness  of  life: 

Now  leagued  with  friends,  now  girt  by  foes, 

I  loathed  the  languor  of  repose. 

Now  nothing  left  to  love  or  hate. 

No  more  with  hope  or  pride  date, 

I  d  rather  be  the  thing  that  crawls 

Most  noxious  o'er  a  dungeon's  walls. 

Than  pass  my  dull,  unvarying  days, 

Condemn'd  to  meditate  and  gate. 

Tet,  lurks  a  wish  within  my  breast 

For  rest — but  not  to  feel 't  is  rest. 

Soon  shall  my  fate  that  wish  fulfil; 

And  I  shall  sleep  without  the  dream 
Of  what  I  was,  and  would  be  still. 

Dark  as  to  thee  my  deeds  may  seem : 
My  memory  now  is  but  the  tomb 
Of  joys  long  dead ;  my  hope,  their  doom : 
Though  better  to  have  died  with  those 
Than  bear  a  life  of  lingering  woes. 
My  spirits  shrunk  not  to  sustain 
The  searching  throes  of  ceaseless  pain; 
Nor  sought  the  self-accorded  grave 
Of  ancient  fool  and  modern  knave: 
Yet  death  I  have  not  fear  d  to  meet; 
And  in  the  field  it  bad  been  sweet, 
Had  danger  woo'd  me  on  to  move 
The  slave  of  glory,  not  of  love. 
I  've  braved  it — not  for  honour's  boast; 
I  smile  at  laurels  won  or  lost; 
To  such  let  others  carve  their  way. 
For  high  renown,  or  hireling  pay : 
But  place  again  before  my  eyes 
Aught  that  I  deem  a  worthy  prize; 
The  maid  I  love,  the  man  I  hate. 
And  I  will  hunt  the  steps  of  fate. 
To  save  or  slay,  as  these  require. 
Through  rending  steel,  and  rolling  fire; 
Nor  need'st  thou  doubt  this  speech  from  one 
Who  would  but  do— what  be  hath  done. 
Death  is  but  what  the  haughty  brave, 
The  weak  must  bear,  the  wretch  must  crave , 
Then  let  life  go  to  him  who  gave  : 
I  have  not  quail'd  to  danger's  brow 
When  high  and  happy — need  1  now  ? 


« I  loved  her,  friar !  nay,  adored — 

But  these  are  words  that  all  can  ose — 
I  proved  it  more  in  deed  than  word; 
There  's  blood  upon  that  dinted  sword, 

A  stain  its  steel  can  never  lose : 
T  was  shed  for  her,  who  died  for  me, 

It  warm'd  the  heart  of  one  abborr'd : 
Nay,  start  not — no — nor  bend  thy  knee, 

Nor  midst  my  sins  such  act  record; 
Thou  wilt  absolve  me  from  the  deed, 
For  he  was  hostile  to  thy  creed! 
The  very  name  of  Naxarone 
Was  wormwood  to  his  Pnynim  spleen. 
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Ungrateful  fool !  since  bat  for  brands 

Well  wielded  in  some  hardy  hands, 

Aod  wounds  by  Galileans  given, 

The  surest  pass  to  Turkish  heaven, 

For  him  his  Houris  still  might  wait 

Inpatient  at  the  prophet's  gate. 

I  loved  her — love  will  find  its  way 

Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 

And  if  it  dares  enough,  't  were  hard 

If  passion  met  not  some  reward — 

No  matter  how,  or  where,  or  why, 

I  did  not  vainly  seek,  nor  sigh  : 

Yet  sometimes,  with  remorse,  in  Tain 

I  wish  she  had  not  loved  again. 

She  died — I  dare  not  tell  thee  how ; 

But  look — 't  is  written  on  my  brow! 

There  read  of  Cain  the  curse  and  crime, 

In  characters  unworn  by  time : 

Still,  ere  thou  dost  condemn  me,  pause; 

Hot  mine  the  act,  though  I  the  cause. 

Yet  did  he  but  what  I  had  done 

Bad  she  been  false  to  more  than  one. 

Faithless  to  him,  he  gave  the  blow; 

But  true  to  me,  I  laid  him  low : 

Howe'er  deserved  her  doom  might  be. 

Her  treachery  was  truth  to  me; 

To  me  she  gave  her  heart,  that  all 

'Which  tyranny  can  ne'er  enthrall ; 

And  I,  alas!  too  late  to  save ! 

Yet  ail  I  then  could  give,  I  gave, 

T  was  some  relief,  our  foe  a  grave. 

His  death  sits  lightly;  but  her  fate 

Has  made  me — what  thou  well  may  st  hate. 

His  doom  was  seal'd — he  knew  it  well, 
Wara'd  by  the  voice  of  stern  Taheer, 
Deep  in  whose  darkly-boding  car  4° 
The  deathsbot  peal'd  of  murder  near, 

As  filed  the  troop  to  where  they  fell ! 
He  died  too  in  the  battle  broil, 
A  time  that  heeds  nor  pain  nor  toil ; 
One  cry  to  Mahomet  for  aid, 
One  prayer  to  Alia  all  he  made : 
He  knew  aod  cross'd  me  in  the  fray— 
I  gaied  upon  him  where  he  lay, 
And  watch'd  his  spirit  ebb  away  : 
Though  pierced  like  pard  by  hunters'  steel, 
He  felt  not  half  that  now  I  feel. 
I  search'd,  but  vainly  search'd,1o  find 
The  workings  of  a  wounded  mind  ; 
Each  feature  of  that  sullen  corse 
Betray'd  his  rage,  but  no  remorse. 
Ob,  what -had  vengeance  given  to  trace 
Despair  upon  his  dying  face ! 
The  late  repentance  of  that  hour, 
When  penitence  hath  lost  her  power 
To  tear  one  terror  from  die  grave, 
And  will  not  soothe,  and  can  not  save. 


■  The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood, 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
Bat  mine  was  like  the  lava  Hood 

That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame. 
I  cannot  prate  in  puling  strain 
Of  iadye-love,  and  beauty's  chain : 
If  changing  cheek,  and  scorching  vein. 


Lips  taught  to  writhe,  but  not  complain, 
If  bursting  heart,  and  mad'ning  brain, 
And  daring  deed,  and  vengeful  steel, 
And  all  that  I  have  felt,  and  feel, 
Betoken  love — that  love  was  mine, 
And  shown  by  many  a  bitter  sign. 
T  is  true  I  could  not  whine  nor  sigh, 
I  knew  but  to  obtain  or  die. 
I  die — but  first  I  have  possess'd, 
And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  blest. 
Shall  I  the  doom  l  sought  upbraid  ? 
No— reft  of  all,  yet  undismay'd 
But  for  the  thought  of  Leila  slain, 
Give  me  the  pleasure  with  the  pain, 
So  would  I  live  and  love  again. 
I  grieve,  but  not,  my  holy  guide ! 
For  him  who  dies,  but  her  who  died  : 
She  sleeps  beneath  the  wandering  wave — 
Ah !  had  she  but  an  earthly  grave, 
This  breaking  heart  and  throbbing  head 
Should  seek  and  share  her  narrow  bed. 
She  was  a  form  of  life  and  light. 
That,  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight; 
And  rose  where'er  I  turn'd  mine  eye, 
The  morning-star  of  memory ! 

«  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven ; 

A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 
With  angels  shared,  by  Alia  given, 

To  lift  from  earth  our  Jow  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above, 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love; 
A  feeling  from  the  Godhead  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  ray  of  him  who  form'd  the  whole; 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 
I  grant  my  love  imperfect,  all 
That  mortals  by  the  name  miscall; 
Then  deem  it  evil,  what  thou  wilt; 
But  say,  oh  say,  hers  was  not  guilt! 
She  was  my  life's  unerring  light : 
That  quench'd,  what  beam  shall  break  my  night  ? 
Oh!  would  it  shone  to  lead  me  still, 
Although  to  death  or  deadliest  ill ! 
Why  marvel  ye,  if  they  who  lose 

This  present  joy,  this  future  hope. 

No  more  with  sorrow  meekly  cope ; 
In  phrensy  then  their  fate  accuse  : 
In  madness  do  those  fearful  deeds 

That  seem  to  add  hut  guilt  to  woe! 
Alas!  the  breast  that  inly  bleeds 

Hath  nought  to  dread  from  outward  Wow ; 
Who  falls  from  all  he  knows  of  bliss, 
Cares  little  into  what  abyss. 
Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vulture's  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear : 
I  read  abhorrence  on  thy  brow, 

And  this  too  was  I  born  to  bear ! 
T  is  true,  that,  like  that  bird  of  prey, 
Willi  havock  have  I  mark'd  my  way: 
But  this  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love. 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn. 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn  : 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
Odc  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take. 
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And  let  the  fool  still  prone  to  range, 
And  sneer  on  all  who  cannot  change, 
Partake  his  jest  with  boasting  boys ; 
I  envy  not  his  varied  joys, 
But  deem  such  feeble,  heartless  man, 
Less  than  yon  solitary  swan; 
Far,  far  beneath  the  shallow  maid 
He  left  believing  and  betray'd. 
Such  shame  at  least  was  never  mine- 
Leila!  each  thought  was  only  thine! 
Hy  good,  my  guilt,  my  weal,  my  woe, 
My  hope  on  high— my  all  below. 
Earth  holds  no  other  like  to  thee, 
Or  if  it  doth,  in  vain  for  me: 
For  worlds  I  dare  not  view  the  dame 
Resembling  thee,  yet  not  the  same. 
The  very  crimes  that  mar  my  youth, 
This  bed  of  death— attest  my  truth ! 
T  is  all  too  late — thou  wert,  thou  art 
The  cherish'd  madness  of  my  heart! 

•And  she  was  lost — and  yet  I  breathed, 

But  not  the  breath  of  human  life : 
A  serpent  round  my  heart  was  wreathed, 
And  stung  my  every  thought  to  strife. 
Alike  all  time,  abhorr'd  all  place, 
Shuddering  I  shrunk  from  nature's  face, 
Where  every  hue  that  charm'd  before 
The  blackness  of  my  bosom  wore. 
The  rest  thou  dost  already  know. 
And  all  my  sins,  and  half  my  woe. 
But  talk  no  more  of  uenitence  ; 
Thou  sce'st  I  soon  shall  part  from  hence  : 
And  if  thy  holy  tale  were  true, 
The  deed  that 's  done  canst  thou  undo 7 
Think  me  not  thankless — but  this  grief 
Looks  not  to  priesthood  for  relief. ♦ l 
My  soul's  estate  in  secret  guess : 
But  wouldst  thou  pity  more,  say  less. 
When  thou  canst  bid  my  Leila  live, 
Then  will  I  sue  thee  to  forgive; 
Then  plead  my  cause  in  that  high  place 
Where  purchased  masses  proffer  grace. 
Go,  when  the  hunter's  baud  hath  wrung 
From  forest-cave  her  shrieking  young, 
And  calm  the  lonely  lioness: 
But  soothe  not— mock  not  my  distress ! 

«  In  earlier  days,  and  calmer  hours, 

When  heart  with  heart  delights  to  blend, 
Where  bloom  my  native  valleys  bowers 

1  had — Ah !  have  I  now  ? — a  friend ! 
To  him  this  pledge  I  charge  thee  send, 

Memorial  of  a  youthful  vow ; 
I  would  remind  him  of  my  end: 

Though  souls  ab&orb'd  like  mine  allow 
Brief  thought  to  distant  friendship's  claim, 
Tet  dear  to  him  my  blighted  name. 
T  is  strange — he  prophesied  my  doom, 

And  I  have  smiled — I  then  could  smile — 
When  prudence  would  his  voice  assume. 

And  warn — I  rcck'd  not  what — the  while: 
But  now  remembrance  whispers  o'er 
Those  accents  scarcely  mark'd  before. 
Say — that  his  boding*  came  to  pass, 


And  he  will  start  to  hear  their  truth, 
And  wish  his  words  had  not  been  sooth  : 
Tell  htm,  unheeding  as  I  was, 
Through  many  a  busy  bitter  scene 
Of  all  our  golden  youth  had  been, 
In  pain,  my  faltering  tongue  had  tried 
To  bless  his  memory  ere  I  died ; 
But  Heaven  in  wrath  would  turn  away. 
If  guilt  should  for  the  guiltless  pray. 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  blame, 
Too  gentle  he  to  wound  my  name ; 
And  what  have  I  to  do  with  fame? 
I  do  not  ask  him  not  to  mourn, 
Such  cold  request  might  sound  like  scorn  ; 
And  what  than  friendship's  manly  tear 
May  better  grace  a  brother's  bier  T 
But  bear  this  ring,  his  own  of  old, 
And  tell  him — what  ihou  dost  behold ! 
The  withcr'd  frame,  the  ruin'd  mind, 
The  wrack  by  passion  left  behind, 
A  shrtvell'd  scroll,  a  scattcr'd  leaf, 

Seared  by  the  autumn  blast  of  grief! 

******* 

«  Tell  me  no  more  of  fancy's  gleam, 
No,  father,  no,  't  was  not  a  dream ; 
Alas !  the  dreamer  first  must  sleep, 
I  only  walch'd,  and  wish'd  to  weep, 
But  could  not,  for  my  burning  brow 
Throbb'd  to  the  very  brain  as  now  : 
I  wish'd  but  for  a  single  tear, 
As  something  welcome,  new,  and  dear  : 
1  wish'd  it  then,  I  wish  it  still — 
Despair  is  stronger  thau  my  wilt 
Waste  not  thine  orison,  despair 
Is  mightier  than  thy  pious  prayer : 
I  would  not,  if  1  might,  be  blest ; 
I  want  no  paradise,  but  rest. 
T  was  then,  I  tell  thee,  father!  then 
I  saw  her ;  yes,  she  lived  again ; 
And  shining  in  her  white  symar,4' 
As  through  yon  pale  gray  cloud  the  star, _ 
Which  now  I  gate  on,  as  on  her, 
Who  look'd  and  looks  far  lovelier ; 
Dimly  I  view  its  trembling  spark ; 
To-morrow's  night  shall  be  more  dark; 
And  I,  before  its  rays  appear, 
That  lifeless  thing  the  living  fear. 
I  wander,  father !  for  my  soul 
Is  fleeting  towards  the  final  goal. 
I  saw  her,  friar !  and  I  rose 
Forgetful  of  our  former  woes ; 
And  rushing  from  my  couch,  I  dart. 
And  clasp  her  to  my  desperate  heart ; 
I  clasp — what  is  it  that  I  clasp? 
No  breathing  form  within  my  grasp, 
No  heart  that  beats  reply  to  mine, 
Tet,  Leila  !  yet  the  form  is  thine  ! 
And  art  thou,  dearest,  changed  so  much, 
As  meet  my  eye,  yet  mock  my  touch  ? 
Ah !  were  thy  beauties  e'er  so  cold, 
I  care  not;  so* my  arms  enfold 
The  all  they  ever  wish'd  to  hold. 
Alas !  around  a  shadow  prest, 
They  shrink  upon  my  lonely  breast; 
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Tet  still  t  is  there !  in  silence  stands, 
And  beckons  with  beseeching  hands ! 
With  braided  hair,  and  bright-black  eye- 
I  knew  't  was  false — she  could  not  die ! 
Bat  he  is  dead !  within  the  dell 
I  sow  him  buried  where  he  fell  ; 
Be  comes  not,  for  he  cannot  break 
From  earth  ;  why  then  art  thou  awake  ? 
Tbey  told  me  wild  waves  roll'd  above 
The  face  I  view,  the  form  I  love  ; 
They  told  me — 'twas  a  hideous  tale ! 
I  "d  tell  it,  bat  my  tongue  would  rail : 
If  tree,  and  from  thine  ocean-cave 
Thou  com  st  to  claim  a  calmer  grave, 
Ob  !  pass  thy  dewy  fingers  o'er 
This  brow  that  then  will  burn  no  more ; 
Or  place  them  on  my  hopeless  heart  : 
Bat,  shape  or  shade !  whate'er  thou  art, 
la  mercy  ne'er  again  depart! 
Or  farther  with  thee  bear  my  soul, 
Than  winds  can  waft  or  waters  roll ! 


■  Shach  is  my  name,  and  such  my  tale. 

Confessor !  to  thy  secret  ear 
I  breathe  the  sorrows  I  bewail, 

And  thank  thee  for  the  generous  tear 
This  glazing  eye  could  never  shed. 
Then  lay  me  with  the  humblest  dead, 
And,  save  the  cross  above  my  bead, 
Be  neither  name  nor  emblem  spread, 
By  prying  stranger  to  be  read, 
Or  stay  the  passing  pilgrim's  tread. » 

He  pass'd — nor  of  his  name  and  race 
Hath  left  a  token  or  a  trace. 
Save  what  the  rather  must  not  say 
Who  shrived  him  on  his  dying  day : 
This  broken  tale  was  all  we  knew 
Of  her  he  loved,  or  him  he  slcw.4* 

NOTES. 

Note  1.  Page  i3a,  line  3. 

That  teenb  which,  gleaming  c'n  lbs  cliff. 

A  tomb  above  the  rocks  on  the  promontory,  by  some 
apposed  the  sepalchre  of  Themistocles. 

Note  3.  Page  i3s.  Hue  ai. 

Saltan*  of  ibe  nightingale. 

The  attachment  of  the  nightingale  to  the  rose  is  a  well- 
known  Persian  fable.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  «  Bnlbnl  of 
a  thousand  tales  » is  one  of  his  appellations. 

Rote  3.  Page  i3i,  line  40. 

TQl  tb*  gay  asariaer'a  guitar. 

The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of  the  Greek 
tailor  by  night :  with  a  steady  fair  wind,  and  during  a 
calm,  it  is  accompanied  always  by  the  voice,  and  often 
by  dancing. 

Note  4-  Page  t33t  line  40. 

Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy. 

I  •  Ay.  bat  to  die  and  g»  we  fcaow  net  where, 

•  To  tie  «  cold  •batnactioa.* 

Vranrrc/er  Htmjurt,  Art  III.  1 3o.  8e.  a. 


Note  5.  Paget  33,  line  48. 

The  fint,  last  look  by  death  reveaTd. 

I  trust  that  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  what  is  here  attempted  in  descrip- 
tion, but  those  who  have  will  probably  retain  a  painful 
remembrance  of  that  singular  beauty  which  pervades, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  features  of  the  dead,  a  few 
hours,  and  but  for  a  few  hours,  after  «  the  spirit  is  not 
there.*  It  is  to  be  remarked  in  cases  of  violent  death 
by  gunshot  wounds,  the  expression  is  always  that  of 
languor,  whatever  the  natural  energy  of  the  sufferer's 
character ;  but  in  death  from  a  stab  the  countenance  pre- 
serves its  traits  of  feeling  or  ferocity,  and  the  mind  its 
bias,  to  the  last. 

Note  6.  Page  i33,  line  1 10. 

Slares— nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  (lave. 

Athens  is  the  property  of  the  Kislar  Aga  ( the  slave  of 
the  seraglio  and  guardian  of  the  women),  who  appoints 
the  Waywode.  A  pander  and  eunuch — these  are  not 
polite,  yet  true  appellations— now  governs  the  governor 
of  Athens! 


Infidel. 


Note  7.  Page  i34,  line  a3. 

'T  ia  calmer  than  thy  heart,  young  Giaoar. 


Note  8.  Page  i34,  line  58. 

In  echoes  of  the  far  tophaike. 

«  Tophaike,*  musquet.— The  Bairam  is  announced 
by  the  cannon  at  sunset ;  the  illumination  of  the  Mosques, 
and  the  firing  of  all  kinds  of  small  arms,  loaded  with 
ball,  proclaim  it  during  the  night. 

Note  9.  Page  134,  line  84. 

Swift  aa  the  hnifd  on  high  jerrted. 

Jerreed,  or  Djerrid,  a  blunted  Turkish  javelin,  which 
is  darted  from  horseback  with  great  force  and  precision. 
It  is  a  favourite  exercise  of  the  Mussulmans ;  but  I  know 
not  if  it  can  be  called  a  manly  one,-  since  the  most  expert 
in  the  art  are  the  Black  Eunuchs  of  Constantinople— 
I  think,  next  to  these,  a  Mamlouk  at  Smyrna  was  the 
most  skilful  that  came  within  my  observation. 

Note  10.  Page  i34,  line  1 15. 

Be  came,  he  went,  like  the  Simoom. 

The  blast  of  the  desert,  fatal  to  every  thing  living,  and 
often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry. 

Note  it.  Page  1 3 5,  line 47. 

To  bless  the  sacred  a  bread  and  salt.* 

*  To  partake  of  food,  to  break  bread  and  salt  with  your 
host,  insures  the  safety  of  the  guest ;  even  though  an 
enemy,  his  person  from  that  moment  is  sacred. 

Note  ia.  Page  i35,  line  55. 

Since  his  turban  was  cleft  by  the  infidel's  sabre. 

I  need  hardly  observe,  that  Charity  and  Hospitality 

'  are  the  first  duties  enjoined  by  Mahomet ;  and,  to  say 

truth,  very  generally  practised  by  his  disciples.   The  first 

praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  chief  is  a  panegyric  on 

his  bounty  ;  the  next,  on  his  valour. 

Note  i3.  Page  i35,  line  5o. 

And  silver-eheathed  augban. 

The  ataghan,  a  long  dagger  worn  with  pistols  in  the 
belt,  in  a  metal  scabbard,  generally  of  silver;  and, 
among  the  wealthier,  gilt,  or  of  gold. 
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Note  i4>  Page  1 3 5,  line6i. 

An  Emir  by  hit  garb  of  green. 

Green  is  the  privileged  colour  of  the  prophet's  nume- 
rous pretended  descendants ;  with  them,  as  here,  faith 
(the  family  inheritance)  is  supposed  to  supersede  the 
necessity  of  good  works :  they  are  the  worst  of  a  very 
indifferent  brood. 

Note  i5.  Page  i35,  line  6a. 

Ho !  vbo  art  tboul — thit  low  ulam. 

Salam  aleikoum !  aleikoum  salam !  peace  be  with  you ; 
be  with  you  peace— the  salutation  reserved  for  the  faith- 
ful:— to  a  Christian,  «Urlarula,»  a  good  journey;  or 
taban  biresem,  saban  serula;  good  morn,  good  even; 
and  sometimes,  « may  your  end  be  happy  ;*»  are  the 
usual  salutes. 

Note  1 6.  Page  i35,  line  g3. 

The  iatect-queea  of  carters  tpring. 

The  blue-winged  butterfly  of  Kashmeer,  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  of  the  species. 

Note  17.  Page  1 36,  line  i5. 

Or  live  like  scorpion  girt  by  fire. 

Alluding  to  the  dubious  suicide  of  the  scorpion,  so 
placed  for  experiment  by  gentle  philosophers.  Some 
maintain  that  the  position  of  the  sting,  when  turned 
towards  the  head,  is  merely  a  convulsive  movement; 
but  others  have  actually  brought  in  the  verdict,  «  Felo 
ue  se.»  The  scorpions  are  surely  interested  in  a  speedy 
decision  of  the  question ;  as,  if  once  fairly  established  as 
iiisect  Gatos,  they  will  probably  be  allowed  to  live  as 
long  at  they  think  proper,  without  being  martyred  for 
the  sake  of  an  hypothesis. 

Note  18.  Page  i36,  line  3c. 

WWa  rlhamaian't  latt  tun  «ra»  Ml. 

The  cannon  at  sunset  close  the  Jlhamatan.  See  note  8. 
Note  19.  Page  1 36,  line  49. 

By  pale  Pbia|ari*e  trembling  light. 

Phingari,  the  moon. 

Note  90.  Page  i36,  line  60. 

Bright  a«  the  jetrej  of  Chnuchid. 

The  eelebmted  fabulous  ruby  of  Sultan  Giamschid, 
the  embellisher  of  Istakbar;  from  its  splendour,  named 
Schebgerag,  «  the  torch  of  night ; »  also,  « the  cup  of 
the  sun,»  etc. — In  the  first  edition*  «  Giamschid  »  was 
written  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,  so  D'Herbetot  has 
it ;  but  I  am  told  Richardson  reduces  it  to  a  dissyllable, 
and  writes  «  Jamshid.n  I  have  left  in  the  text  the  or- 
thography of  the  one  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
other. 

Note  ai.  Page  i36,  line  64. 

Though  oa  AUSireft  arch  I  uood. 

Al-Sirat,  the  bridge,  of  breadth  less  than  the  thread 
of  a  famished  spider,  over  which  the  Mussulmans  most 
ikate  into  paradise,  to  which  it  is  the  only  entrance; 
but  this  is  not  the  worst,  the  river  beneath  being  hell 
itself,  into  which,  as  may  be  expected,  the  unskilful 
and  tender  of  foot  contrive  to  tumble  with  a  «  facilis 
descensus  Averni,»  not  very  pleasing  in  prospect  to  the 
next  passenger.  There  is  a  shorter  cut  downwards  for 
the  Jews  and  Christians. 

Note  aa.  Page  i36,  line  69. 

And  keep  that  portion  of  bU  creed. 

A  vulgar  error;  the  Koran  allots  at  least  a  third  of 


paradise  to  well-behaved  women ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  Mussulmans  interpret  the  text  their  own 
way,  and  exclude  their  moieties  from  heaven.  Deing 
enemies  to  Platonics,  they  cannot  discern  «  any  fitness 
of  things »  in  the  souls  of  the  other  sex,  conceiving 
them  to  be  superseded  by  the  Houris. 

Note  a3.  Page  1 36,  line  75. 

The  young  pomograaate't  bloeaome  itrev. 

An  oriental  simile,  which  may,  perhaps,  though  fairly 
stolen,  be  deemed  «plus  Arabe  qu'en  Arabie.n 

Note  24.  P*6e  *36,  line  77. 

Her  hair  in  hyacinth*!  ae  flow. 

Hyacinthine,  in  Arabic,  «Sunbul,»  as  common  a 
thought  in  the  eastern  poets  as  it  was  among  the 
Greeks. 

Note  a  5.  Page  i36,  line  87. 

The  lovdieeC  bird  of  Fraagaetun. 

«  Franguestan,a  Circassia. 

Note  16.  Page  137,  line  16. 

Biemillah !  now  the  peril  '■  part. 

Bismillah — «In  the  name  of  God;  the  commence- 
ment of  all  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  but  one,  and  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

Note  37.  Page  137,  line  Si. 

Then  corfd  hie  vary  Ward  with  ire. 

A  phenomenon  not  uncommon  with  an  angry  Mussul- 
man. In  1 809,  the  Capitan  Pacha's  whiskers  at  a  diplo- 
matic audience  were  not  less  lively  with  indignation  than 
a  tiger  cat's,  to  the  horror  of  all  the  dragomans ;  the 
portentous  mustachios  twisted,  they  stood  erect  of  their 
own  accord,  and  were  expected  every  moment  to  change 
their  colour,  but  at  last  condescended  to  subside,  which 
probably  saved  more  heads  than  they  contained  hairs. 

Note  a8.  Page  137,  line  61. 

Nor  raited  the  era? ea  cry,  Amann ! 

•  Amaun,»  quarter,  pardon. 

Note  29.  Page  137,  line  70. 

I  know  him  by  the  aril  eye. 

The  «evil  eye,»  a  common  tuperstition  in  the 
Levant,  and  of  which  the  imaginaiy^ffcci*  are  yet  very 
singular  on  those  who  conceive  themselves  affected. 

Note  3o.  Page  137,  line  134.' 

A  fragment  of  hu  pelampore. 

The  flowered  shawls  generally  worn  by  persons  of 
rank. 

Note  3i.  Page  i38,  line  5i. 

■lie  calpac  rent— hia  caftan  red. 

The  « Calpac»  is  the  solid  cap  or  centre  part  of  the 
head-dress ;  the  shawl  is  wound  round  it,  and  forms  the 
turban. 

Note  3a.  Page  i38,  line  57. 

A  turban  carved  in  aaarotel  atone. 

The  turban,  pillar,  and  inscriptive  verse,  decorate  the 
tombs  of  the  Osmanlies,  whether  in  the  cemetery  or  the 
wilderness.  In  the  mountains  you  frequently  pas* 
similar  mementos;  and  on  inquiry  you  are  informed 
that  they  record  some  victim  of  rebellion,  plunder,  or 
revenge. 

Note  33.  Page  i38,  line  68. 

At  aolema  eoand  of  •  Alia  Ha  I  • 

«Alla  Hu!»  the  concluding  words  of  the  Muexxins 
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call  to  prayer  from  the  highest  gallery  on  the  exterior 
•  of  the  Muurrt.    On  a  still  evening,  when  the  Muezzin 
<  has  a  fine  voice,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  the  ef- 
fort is  solemn  and  beautiful  beyond  all  the  belb  in 
t  Uamleodom. 

Note  34.  Page  1 38,  line  77. 

Tb*y  eoanr— tavir  kcrdu*£»  green  ibej  w»*e. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  battle  song  of  the  Turks : 
— « I  see — 1  see  a  dark-eyed  girl  of  Paradise,  and  she 
we*  a  handkerchief,  a  kerchief  of  green;  and  cries 
«ioad,  Come,  kiss  me,  for  I  Io%c  thee,»  etc. 

Note  35.  Page  1 38,  hue  82. 

BcMMJI  •▼*■{ ing  Moult  ir't  Mytbe. 

Sonkir  and  Nekir  are  the  inquisitors  of  the  dead, 

before  whom  the  corpse  undergoes  a  slight  noviciate  and 

preparatory  training  for  damnation.    If  the  answers  arc 

1  oene  of  the  clearest,  he  is  hauled  up  with  a  scythe  and 

tacmped  down  with  a  red  hot  mace  till  properly  sea- 

weed,  with  a  variety  of  subsidiary  probations.    The 

I  «See  of  these  angels  is  no  sinecure;  there  are  but  two, 

1  and  die  number  of  orthodox  deceased  being  in  a  small 

proportion  to  the  remainder,  their  hands  are  always 

Note  36.  Page  i38,  line  84. 

1%  «aa4cr  rauJ  lost  HIm'  tbnoe. 

Eblis,  the  Oriental  Prince  of  Darkness. 
Note  37.  Page  1 38,  line  8a. 

I  Bat  fifM,  on  earth  ■•  vtMptrr  »cnt. 

I  The  Vampire  superstition  is  still  general  in  the  Levant. 
J  Honest  Toomcfort  tells  a  long  story,  which  Mr  Southey, 

<a  the  notes  on  Thalaba,  quotes  about  these  «  Vrouco- 

he  calls  them.    The  Romaic  term  is  «  Var- 

I  recollect  a  whole  family  being  terrified  by 

the  scream  of  a  child,  which  they  imagined  must  proceed 
.  horn  soch  a  visitation.  The  Greeks  never  mention  the 
J  word  without  horror.  I  find  that  «  Broucolok-*t>  is  an 
.  eld  legitimate  Hellenic  appellation — at  least  is  so  applied 
1  to  Annuo*,  who,  according  to  the  Greeks,  was  after  his 
1  death  animated  by  the  Devil.    The  moderns,  however, 

aae  the  word  I  mention. 


Note  38.  Pagei38,  line  11 5. 

W«t  «fek  thine  mbMbUd  ifaaiidrtp. 

The  freshness  of  the  ace,  and  the  wetness  of  the  lip 
with  blood,  are  the  never-failing  signs  of  a  Vampire. 
The  stories  told  in  Hungary  and  Greece  of  these  foul 
feeders  are  singular,  and  some  of  them  most  incredibly 


Note  39.  Page  140,  line  36. 

It  m  m  if  the  desert-bin!. 

The  pelican  is,  I  believe,  the  bird  so  libelled,  by  the 
imputation  of  feeding  her  chickens  with  her  blood. 

Note  40.  Page  141,  line  36. 

Dacf  la  whoaa  darkly  boding  ear. 

This  anprfsritimi  of  a  second-hearing  (for  I  never  met 
with  downright  second-sight  in  the  East)  fell  once  under 
sty  own  observation. — On  my  third  journey  to  Gape 
Croonan  eariy  m  181 1 ,  as  we  passed  through  the  defile 
thai  leads  from  she  hamlet  between  Keratia  and  Cotonna, 
I  observed  Dervish  Tahiri  ridingeather  out  of  the  path, 
aad  leaning  bis  head  npon  his  hand,  as  if  in  pain.  I  rode 
up  and  inquired.  «We  are  in  peril,*  he  answered. 
•What  peril  I  we  are  not  now  in  Albania,  nor  in  the 


passes  to  Ephesus,  Messalunghi,  or  Lepanto;  there  are 
plenty  of  us,  well  armed,  and  the  Choriatcs  have  not 
courage  to  be  thieves.* — «True,  Affendi;  but  never- 
theless the  shot  is  ringing  in  my  cars.* — «The  shot! — 
not  a  lophaike  has  been  fired  this  morning. » — « I  hear  it 
notwithstanding — Bom — Bom — as  plainly  as  I  hear  your 
voice.* — nPftha.» — «As  yon  please,  Affendi;  if  it  is 
written,  so  will  it  be.» — I  left  this  quick-eared  preriesti- 
narian,  and  rode  np  to  Basili,  his  Christian  compatriot, 
whose  ears,  though  not  at  all  prophetic,  by  110  means 
relished  the  intelligence.  We  all  arrived  at  Golonna, 
remained  some  hours,  and  returned  leisurely,  saying  a 
variety  of  brilliant  things,  in  more  languages  than  spoiled 
the  building  of  Babel,  upon  the  mistaken  seer;  Romaic, 
Arnaout,  Turkish,  Italian,  and  English  were  all  exercised, 
in  various  conceits,  upon  the  unfortunate  Mussulman. 
While  we  were  contemplating  the  beautiful  prospect, 
Dervish  was  occupied  about  the  columns.  I  thought 
he  was  deranged  into  an  antiquarian,  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  become  a  «  Palaocastron  man :  «  No,»  said  he, 
«  hot  these  pillars  will  be  useful  in  making  a  stand ;» 
and  added  other  remarks,  which  at  least  evinced  his  own 
belief  in  his  troublesome  faculty  of  fort-hearing.  On 
our  return  to  Athens,  we  heard  from  Leone"  (a  prisoner 
set  ashore  some  days  after)  of  the  intended  attack  of  the 
Mainotes,  mentioned,  with  the  cause  of  its  not- taking 
place,  in  the  notes  to  Chtlde  Harold,  Canto  ad.  I  was 
at  some  pains  to  question  the  man,  and  be  described  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  marks  of  the  horses  of  our  party  so 
accurately,  that,  with  other  circumstances,  we  could  not 
doubt  of  his  having  been  in  «  villanous  company, »  and 
ourselves  in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  Dervish  became  a 
soothsayer  for  life,  and  I  dare  say  is  now  hearing  more 
musketry  than  ever  will  be  fired,  to  the  great  refresh- 
ment of  the  Arnaouts  of  Berat,  and  his  native  moun- 
tains.— I  shall  mention  one  trait  more  of  this  singular 
race.  In  March  1811,  a  remarkably  stout  and  active 
Arnaout  came  (I  believe  the  5oth  on  the  same  errand)  to 
offer  himself  as  an  attendant,  which  was  declined: 
•  Well,  Affendi, >»  quoth  he,  «  may  you  live! — you  would 
have  found  me  useful.  I  snail  leave  the  town  for  the 
hills  to-morrow ;  in  the  winter  I  return,  perhaps  you 
will  then  receive  me.» — Dervish,  who  was  present, 
remarked,  as  a  thing  of  course,  and  of  no  consequence, 
« in  the  mean  time  he  will  join  the  Klephtcs»  (robbers), 
which  was  true  to  the  letter.— If  not  cut  off,  they  come 
down  in  the  winter,  and  pass  it  unmolested  in  some 
town,  where  they  are  often  as  well  known  as  their 
exploits. 

Note  41.  Page  143,  line  36. 

Looks  not  to  prirtthooo*  for  relief. 

The  monk's  sermon  is  omitted.  It  seems  to  have  had 
so  little  effect  upon  the  patient,  that  it  could  have  no 
hopes  from  the  reader.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  was  of  a  customary  length  (as  may  be  perceived  from 
the  interruptions  and  uneasiness  of  the  penitent),  and 
was  delivered  in  the  nasal  tone  of  all  orthodox  preachers. 

Note  4a-  Page  1 4*,  line  107. 

And  shining  in  ber  white  >yntar. 

«  Symarw — Shroud. 

Note  43.  Page  i43,  line  37. 
The   circumstance  to  which  the  above  story  relates 
v«as  not  very  uncommon  in  Turkey.  A  few  years  ago  the 
wife  of  Muchtar  Pacha  complained  to  hU  father  of  his 
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son's  supposed  infidelity ;  he  asked  with  whom,  and  she 
had  the  barbarity  to  give  in  a  list  of  the  twelve  hand- 
somest women  in  Yanina.  They  were  seised,  fastened  up 
in  sacks,  and  drowned  in  the  lake  the  same  night !  One 
of  the  guards  who  was  present  informed  me,  that  not  one 
of  the  victims  uttered  a  cry,  or  showed  a  symptom  of 
terror  at  so  sudden  a  u  wrench  from  all  we  know,  from  all 
we  love.»  The  fate  of  Phrosinc,  the  fairest  of  this  sacri- 
fice, is  the  subject  of  many  a  Romaic  and  Arnaout  ditty. 
The  story  in  the  text  is  one  told  of  a  young  Venetian 
many  years  ago,  and  now  nearly  forgotten.  I  heard  it 
"by  accident  recited  by  one  of  the  coffee-house  story- 
tellers who  abound  in  the  Levant,  and  sing  or  recite 
their  narratives.  The  additions  and  interpolations  by 
the  translator  will  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  the  want  of  Eastern  imagery;  and  1  regret 


that  my  memory  has  retained  60  few  fragments  of  the 
original. 

For  the  contents  of  some  of  the  notes  1  am  indebted 
partly  to  D'Herbelot,  and  partly  to  that  most  eastern, 
and,  as  Mr  Weber  justly  entitles  it,  «  sublime  tale,»  the 
•  Caliph  Vathek.w  I  do  not  know  from  what  sourer 
the  author  of  that  singular  volume  may  have  drawn  Im 
materials ;  some  of  his  incidents  are  to  be  found  in  the 
« BSbliotheque  Orientale ;»  but  for  correctness  of  cos 
tume,  beauty  of  description,  and  power  of  imagination , 
it  far  surpasses  all  European  imitations ;  and  bears  such 
marks  of  originality,  that  those  who  have  visited  the  East 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  more  than 
a  translation.  As  an  Eastern  tale,  even  Rassclas  must 
bow  before  it;  his  « Happy  Valley*  will  not  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  «  Hall  of  Eblis.» 
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CANTO  I. 


1. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  alime? 
Where<the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  nse  turtle, 

Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  t 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 
'  Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine ; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 
Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  •  in  her  bloom ; 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 
Where  the  lints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 
Tis  the  clime  of  the  east;  *t  is  the  land  of  the  sun— - 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done?1 
Oh !  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell 
Arc  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they 
tell. 


II. 
Begirt  with  many  a  gallant  slave, 
Appareird  as  becomes  the  brave. 
Awaiting  each  his  lord's  behest 
To  guide  his  steps,  or  guard  his  rest, 
Old  Giaffir  sate  in  his  Divan : 

Deep  thought  was  in  his  aged  eye; 
And  though  the  face  of  Mussulman, 

Not  oft  betrays  to  slanders  by    . 
The  mind  within,  well  skilld  to  hide 
All  but  unconquerable  pride. 
His  nensive  cheek  and  pondering  brow 
Did  more  than  he  was  wont  avow. 

III. 
«  Let  the  chamber  be  clcar'd.* — The  train  disappear  d- 

«  Now  call  me  the  chief  of  the  Haram  guard.* 
With  Giaffir  is  none  but  his  only  son. 

And  the  Nubian  awaiting  the  sire's  award. 

«  Haroun — when  all  the  crowd  that  wait 

Are  pass'd  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

(Woe  to  the  head  whose  eye  beheld 

My  child  ZuleikaVfaoe  unveil'd!) 

Hence,  lead  my  daughter  from  her  tower ; 

Her  fate  is  fix'd  this  very  hour: 
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Yec  not  to  her  repeat  my  thought; 
By  me  alone  be  duty  taught !» 

•  Pacha!  to  hear  is  to  obey.» 
No  more  mutt  slave  to  despot  say — 
Then  to  the  tower  had  <U'cn  his  way, 
But  here  young  Setim  silence  brake, 

First  lowly  rendering  reverence  meet , 
And  downcast  look'd,  and  gently  spake, 

Still  standing  at  the  Pacha's  feet : 
For  son  of  Moslem  must  expire, 
Ere  dare  to  sit  before  his  sire ! 

«  father!  lor  fear  that  thoo  tbonld'st  ohide 
My  sasler,  or  her  sable  guide, 
Know — for  the  fault,  if  fault  there  be, 
Was  mine,  then  fall  thy  frowns- on  me — 
So  iovelily  the  morning  shone, 

That — let  the  old  and  weary  sleep — 
1  conld  not;  and  to  view  alone 

The  fairest  scenes  of  land  and  deep, 
With  none  to  listen  and  reply 
To  thoughts  with  which  my  heart  heat  high. 
Were  irksome — for  whate'er  my  mood; 
In  sooth  I  love  not  solitude ; 
I  on  Zoieika 's  slumber  broke, 

And,  as  thou  knowest  that  for  me 

Soon  turn*  the  Haram's  grating  key, 
Before  the  guardian  slaves  awoke 
We  to  the  cypress  groves  had  flown, 
And  made  earth,  main,  and  heaven  our  own ! 
There  linger'd  we,  beguiled  too  long. 
With  Mejnonn's  tale,  or  Sadi  *  soog ; J 
Till  1,  who  beard  the  deep  tambour  4 
Beat  thy  Divan's  approaching  hour, 
To  thee  and  to  my  doty  true, 
Warn  d  by  the  sound,  to  greet  thee  new : 
But  there  Zoieika  wanders  yet — 
Nay,  cither,  rage  not — nor  forget 
That  none  can  pierce  that  secret  bower 
But  those  who  watch  the  women's  tower* » 

IV. 

*  Son  of  a  slave* — the  Pacha  said — 

*  From  unbelieving  mother  bred, 
Tain  were  a  father's  hope  to  see 
Aogfat  that  beseems  a  man  in  thee. 

Thou,  when  thine  arm  should  bend  the  bow, 
And  hurl  the  dart,  and  curb  the  steed, 
Thou,  Greek  in  soul  if  not  in  creed, 
Most  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow. 
And  watch  unfolding  roses  blow. 
Would  that  yon  orb,  whose  matin  glow 
Thy  listless  eyes  so  much  admire. 
Would  lend  thee  something  of  his  fire! 
Thoo,  who  wonldst  see  this  battlement 
By  Christian  cannon  piecemeal  rent; 
Kay,  tamely  view  old  Stambol's  wall 
Before  the  dogs  of  Moscow  fall, 
Nor  strike  one  stroke  for  life  and  death 
Against  the  curs  of  Nazareth ! 
Go — let  thy  less  than  woman's  hand 
Amine  the  distaff — not  the  brand. 
But,  Haroun ! — to. my  daughter  speed : 
and  hark — of  thine  own  head  take  heed — 
If  thus  Zoieika  oft  takes  wing — 
Thou  ser'st  yon  bow — it  hath  a  string !"»» 


V. 

No  sound  from  Selim's  lip  was  heard, 

At  least  that  met  old  Giaffir's  car, 
But  every  frown  and  every  word 
Pierced  keener  than  a  Christian's  sword. 

«  Son  of  a  slave ! — reproach'd  with  fear ! 

Those  gibes  had  cost  another  dear. 
Son  of  a  slave! — and  wtto  my  sire?» 

Thus  held  his  thoughts  their  dark  career. 
And  glances  even  of  more  than  ire 

Flash  forth,  then  faintly  disappear. 
Old  Giaffir  gaxed  upon  his  son 

And  started ;  for  within  his  eye 
He  read  how  much  his  wrath  had  done ; 
He  saw  rebellion  there  begun : 

«  Come  hither,  boy — what,  no  reply  ? 
I  mark  thee — and  I  know  thee  too ; 
But  there  be  deeds  thou  darest  not  do : 
But  if  thy  beard  had  manlier  length, 
And  if  thy  hand  had  skill  and  strength, 
I'd  joy  to  see  thee  break  a  lance, 
Albeit  against  my  own  perchance." 

As  sneeringly  these  accents  fell. 
On  Selim's  eye  he  fiercely  gazed : 

That  eye  return'd  him  glance  for  glance, 
And  proudly  to  his  sire's  was  raised, 

Till  Giaffir's  quail'd  and  shrunk  askance — 
And  why — he  felt,  but  durst  not  tell. 

■  Much  I  misdoubt  this  wayward  boy 
Will  one  day  work  me  more  annoy ; 
I  never  loved  him  from  his  birth, 
And — but  his  arm  is  11  ule  worth. 
And  scarcely  in  the  chase  could  cope 
With  timid  fawn  or  antelope, 
.    Far  less  would  venture  into  strife 

Where  man  contends  for  fame  and  life — 

1  would  not  trust  that  look  or  tone : 

No— -nor  the  blood  so  near  my  own. 

That  blood — he  hath  not  heard — no  more — 

ril  watch  him  closer  than  before. 

He  is  an, Arab*  to  my  sight, 

Or  Christian  crouching  in  the  fight — 

But  hark! — I  hear  Zutcika's  voice* 

Like  Houris'  hymn  it  meets  mine  car : 
She  is  the  offspring  of  my  choice ; 

O !  more  than  even  her  mother  dear, 
With  all  to  hope,  and  nought  to  fear— 
My  Peri !  ever  welcome  here ! 
Sweet,  as  the  desertrfountains  wave 
To  lips  just  cool'd  in  time  to  save — 

Such  to  my  longing  sight  art  thou; 
Nor  can  .they  waft  to  Mecca's  shrine 
More  thanks  for  life,  than  I  for  thine, 

Who  blest  thy  birth,  and  bless  thec  now.n 

VI. 
fair,  as  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 

When  on  that  dread  yet  lovely  serpent  smiling, 
Whose  image  then  was  stamp'd  upon  her  mind — 

But  once  beguiled — and  ever  more  beguiling  ■ 
Dazzling,  as  that,  oh !  too  transcendant  vision 

To  sorrow's  phantom-peopled  slumber  given, 
When  heart  meets  heart  again  in  dreams  Elysian, 

And  paints  the  lost  on  earth  revived  in  heaven  - 
Soft,  as  the  memory  of  buried  love; 
Pure,  as  the  prayer  which  childhood  wafts  above : 
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Was  she — the  daughter  of  that  rode  old  chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  tears—- but  Dot  of  grief. 

Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  tii  one  spark  of  beauty's  heavenly  ray? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  failing  sight 
Faints  into  dimness  with  its  own  delight. 
His  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  coufess 
The  might — the  majesty  of  loveliness? 
Such  was  Zuieika — such  around  her  shone 
The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  by  her  alone ; 
The  light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face, 6 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole- 
And,  oh!  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul! 

Her  graceful  arms  in  meekness  bending 
Across  her  gently-budding  breast ; 

At  one  kind  word  those  arms  extending 
To  clasp  the  neck  of  him  who  blest 
His  child  caressing  and  carest, 
Zuieika  came-^and  Giaffir  felt 
His  purpose  half  within  him  melt: 
Not  that  against  her  fancied  weal 
His  heart  though  stem  could  ever  feel; 
Affection  chain'd  her  to  that  heart  ; 
Ambition  tore  the  links  apart. 

VII. 
«  Zuieika  !  child  of  gentleness ! 

How  dear  this  very  day  must  tell, 
When  I  forget  my  own  distress. 

In  losing  what  I  love  so  well, 

To  bid  thee  whh  another  dwell: 

Another!  and  a  braver  man 

Was  never  seen  in  battle's  van. 
We  Moslem  reck  not  much  of  blood ; 

But  yet  the  line  of  Carasman7 
Unchanged,  unchangeable  hath  stood 
First  of  the  bold  Timariot  bands 
That  won  and  well  can  keep  their  land*. 
Enough  that  he  who  comes  lo  woo 
Js  kinsman  of  the  Bey  Oglou : 
nis  years  need  scarce  a  thought  employ: 
1  would  not  have  thee  wed  a  boy. 
And  thou  shalt  have  a  noble  dower : 
And  his  and  my  united  power 
Will  laugh  to  scorn  the  death-firman, 
Which  others  tremble  but  to  scan, 
And  teach  the  messenger8  what  fate 
The  bearer  of  such  boon  may  wait. 
And  now  thou  know'st  thy  father's  will; 

All  that  thy  sex  hath  need  to  know : 
Twas  mine  to  teach  obedience  still— 

The  way  to  love,  thy  lord  may  show.* 

VIII. 
In  silence  bow'd  the  virgin's  head; 

And  if  her  eye  was  fiU'd  with  tears 
That  stifled  feeling  dare  not  shed, 
And  changed  her  cheek  from  pale  to  reel, 

And  red  to  pale,  as  through  her  cars 
Those  winged  words  like  arrows  sped. 

What  could  such  be  but  maiden  fears' 
So  bright  the  tear  in  beauty's  eye, 
Love  half  regrets  to  kiss  it  dry; 


So  sweet  the  blush  of  bashfuloess, 

Even  Pity  scarce  can  with  it  leas ! 

Whate'er  it  was  the  sire  forgot; 

Or  if  remember'd,  mark'd  it  not; 

Thrice  clapp'd  his  hands,  and  call'd  his  steed,  9 

Resign'd  his  gem-adorn'd  Chibouque, »° 
And  mounting  featly  for  the  mead, 

With  Maugrabee  • '  and  Mamaluke 

His  way  amid  his  Delis  took, " 
To  witness  many  an  active  deed 
With  sabre  keen,  or  blunt  jereed. 
The  Kislar  only  and  his  Moors 
Watch  well  the  Haram's  massy  doors. 

IX. 

His  head  was  leant  upon  his  hand, 
His  eye  look'd  o'er  the  dark  blue  water 

That  swiftly  glides  and  gently  swells 

Between  the  winding  Dardanelles; 

But  yet  he  saw  nor  sea  nor  strand 

Nor  even  his  Pacha's  turban'd  band 
Mix  in  the  game  of  mimic  slaughter, 

Careering  cleave  the  folded  felt  »3 

With  sabre  stroke  right  sharply  dealt; 

Nor  mark'd  the  javelin-darting  crowd, 

Nor  heard  their  OUahs  '♦  wild  and  loud- 
He  thought  but  of  old  Giaffir*  daughter  '■ 

X. 

No  word  from  Sdtm's  bosom  broke  ,- 
One  sigh  Zuleik.i's  thought  bespoke : 
Still  gazed  he  through  the  lattice  grate. 
Pale,  mule,  and  mournfully  sedate. 
To  him  Zuieika  s  eye  was  turn'd, 
But  little  from  his  aspect  learn'd  : 
Equal  her  grief,  yet  not  the  same  ; 
Her  heart  confess'd  a  gentler  flame  : 
But  yet  that  heart  alarm'd  or  weak, 
She  knew  not  why,  forbade  to  speak. 
Yet  speak  she  must — but  when  essay  ? 
«  How  strange  he  thus  should  turn  away ! 
Not  thus  we  e'er  before  have  met ; 
Not  thus  shall  be  our  parting  yet» 
Thrice  paced  she  slowly  through  the  room. 

And  watch'd  his  eye— it  still  was  (ix'd : 

She  snatch'd  the  urn  wherein  was  mix'd 
The  Persian  Atar-gul'a >s  perfume, 
And  sprinkled  all  its  odours  o'er 
The  pictured  roof  *6  and  marble  floor : 
The  drops,  that  through  his  glittering  vest 
The  playful  girl  s  appeal  addrest, 
Unheeded  o'er  his  bosom  flew, 
As  if  that  breast  were  marble  too. 
«  What,  sullen  yet?  it  must  not  be — 
Oh !  gentle  Selim,  this  from  thee !  » 
She  saw  in  curious  order  set 

The  fairest  flowers  of  Eastern  land— 
«  He  loved  them  once ;  may  touch  them  yet. 

If  ofrcr'd  by  Zuleika's  hand.* 
The  childish  thought  was  hardly  breathed 
Before  the  rose  was  pluck'd  and  wreathed ; 
The  next  fond  moment  saw  her  seat 
Her  fairy  form  at  Selim's  feet : 
«  This  rose  lo  calm  my  brother's  cares 
A  message  from  the  Bulbul  '7  bears ; 
It  says  to-night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim's  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
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And  though  his  note  is  somewhat  sad. 
He  11  try  for  oaee  a  strain  more  glad. 
With  some  feint  hope  his  alter'd  lay 
3tay  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away.* 

XI. 
•  What!  not  receive  my  foolish  flower? 

Nay  then  I  am  indeed  unblest: 
On  me  can  thus  thy  forehead  lower? 

And  know  st  thou  not  who  loves  thee  best  ? 
Oh,  Selim  dear!  oh,  more  than  dearest ! 
Say.  is  ic  me  thou  hat'st  or  fcarest? 
Come,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast, 
And  I  will  hiss  thee  into  rest, 
Since  words  of  mine,  and  songs  must  rail 
Even  from  my  fabled  nightingale. 
I  knew  our  sire  at  times  was  stern. 
But  this  from  thee  had  yet  to  learn : 
Too  well  1  know  he  loves  thee  not; 
But  is  ZulcikaVlove  forgot? 
Ah!  deem  I  right?  the  Pacha's  plan— 
This  kinsman  Bey  of  Garasman 
Perhaps  may  prove  some  foe  of  thine. 
If  so,  I  swear  by  Mecca's  shrine, 
If  shrines  mat  ne'er  approach  allow 
To  woman's  step  admit  her  tow, 
Without  thy  free  consent,  command, 
The  Sultan  should  not  hare  my  hand ! 
Thinks*  thou  that  I  could  hear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 
Ah !  were  I  sever  d  from  thy  side. 
Where  were  thy  friend— and  who  my  guide  ? 
Tears  have  not  seen,  time  shall  not  see. 
Hie  hour  that  tears  my  soul  from  thee : 
Even  Aarael,1*  from  his  deadly  quiver 

When  flies  that  shaft,  and  fly  it  must, 
That  parts  all  else,  shall  doom  for  ever 

Our  hearts  to  undivided  dust ! » 

XII. 
He  Bred — he  breathed — he  moved— he  frit; 
He  raised  the  maid  from  where  she  knelt : 
His  trance  was  gone — his  keen  eye  shone 
With  thoughts  that  long  in  darkness  dwelt  ; 
With  thoughts  that  burn — in  rap  that  melt 
As  the  stream  late  conceal'd 

By  the  fringe  of  its  willows ; 
When  "it  rushes  reveal'd 

In  the  light  of  its  billows; 
As  the  bolt  bursts  on  high 

From  the  black  cloud  that  bound  it, 
Flash'd  the  soul  of  that  eye 

Through  the  long  lashes  round  it. 
A  war-horse  at  the  trumpet  s  sound, 
A  lion  roused  by  heedless  hound, 
A  tyrant  waked  to  sudden  strife 
By  grace  of  ill-directed  knife, 
Starts  not  to  more  convulsive  life 
Than  he,  who  beard  that  vow,  displayed, 
And  all,  before  represa'd,  betray'd : 
«  Now  thou  art  mine,  for  ever  mine, 
Willi  life  to  keep,  and  scarce  with  life  resign ; 
Now  thou  art  mine,  that  sacred  oath, 
Though  sworn  by  one,  hath  bound  us  both. 
Yes,  fondly,  wisely  hast  thou  done ; 
That  vow  hath  saved  more  heads  than  one : 
But  blench  not  thou— thy  simplest  tress 
Claims  more  from  me  than  tenderness; 


I  would  not  wrong  the  slenderest  hair 

That  clusters  round  thy  forehead  fair, 

For  all  the  treasures  buried  far 

Within  the  caves  of  Istakar.'9 

This  morning  cloud*  upon  me  lower'd. 

Reproaches  on  my  head  were  shower 'd, 

And  Giaffir  almost  called  me  coward  ! 

Now  I  have  motive  to  be  brave ; 

The  son  of  his  neglected  slave. 

Nay,  start  not,  't  was  the  term  he  gave, 

May  show,  though  little  apt  to  vaunt, 

A  heart  his  words  nor  deeds  can  daunt. 

Bis  son,  indeed  ! — yet,  thanks  to  thee, 

Perchance  I  am,  at  least  shall  be  ; 

But  let  our  plighted  secret  vow 

Be  only  known  to  us  as  now. 

I  know  the  wretch  who  dares  demand 

From  Giaffir  thy  reluctant  hand ; 

More  ill-got  wealth,  a  meaner  soul, 

Holds  not  a  Musselim's  *°  control : 

Was  he  not  bred  in  Egripo  ?  " 

A  viler  race  let  Israel  show  ! 

But  let  that  pass — to  nooe  be  told 

Our  oath  ;  the  rest  shall  lime  unfold. 

To  me  and  mioe  leave Osman  Bey; 

I  've  partisans  for  peril's  day  : 

Think  not  I  am  what  I  appear; 

1  Ve  arms,  and  friends,  and  vengeance  near  » 

XIII. 

«  Think  not  thou  art  what  thou  appearest ! 

My  Selim,  thou  art  sadly  changed  : 
This  morn  I  saw  thee  gentlest,  dearest ; 

But  now  thou  rl  from  thyself  estranged. 
My  love  thou  surely  knew'st  before, 

It  ne'er  was  less,  nor  can  be  more. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  near  thee  stay. 

And  hate  the  night  I  know  not  why,  \ 

Save  that  we  meet  not  but  by  day  ; 

With  thee  to  live,  with  thee  to  die, 

I  dare  not  to  my  hope  deny  : 
Thy  cheek,  thine  eyes,  thy  lips  to  kiss, 
Like  this — and  this — no  more  than  this ; 
For,  Alia !  sure  thy  lips  are  flame  : 

What  fever  in  thy  veins  is  flushing? 
My  own  have  nearly  caught  the  same, 

At  least  I  feel  my  cheek  too  blushing. 
To  soothe  thy  sickness,  watch  thy  health, 
Partake,  but  never  waste,  thy  wealth, 
Or  stand  with  smiles  unmurmuring  by, 
And  lighten  half  thy  poverty ; 
Do  all  but  close  thy  dying  eye. 
For  that  I  could  not  live  to  try  ; 
To  these  alone  my  thoughts  aspire  : 
More  can  I  do  ?  or  thou  require  ? 
But,  Selim,  thou  must  answer  why 
We  need  so  much  of  mystery? 
The  cause  I  cannot  dream  nor  tell, 
But  be  it,  since  thou  say'st  t  is  well ; 
Yet  what  thou  mean's  t  by  *  arms'  and  *  friends,' 
Beyond  my  weaker  sense  extends. 
I  meant  that  Giaffir  should  have  heard 

The  very  vow  I  plighted  thee ; 
Ills  wrath  would  not  revoke  my  word  : 

But  surely  he  would  leave  me  free. 

Can  this  fond  wish  seem  strange  in  mr, 
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To  be  what  I  have  ever  been  1 
What  other  hath  Zuleika  seen 
From  simple  childhood's  earliest  hour  ? 

What  other  can  she  seek  to  see 
Than  thee,  companion  of  her  bower, 

The  partner  of  hec  infancy  ? 
These  ehcrish'd  thoughts  with  life  begun. 

Say,  why  most  I  no  more  avow  ? 
What  change  is  wrought  to  make  me  shun 

The  truth  ;  my  pride,  and  thine  till  now  ? 
To  meet  the  gaze  of  stranger  s  eyes 
Our  law,  our  creed,  our  God  denies ; 
Nor  shall  one  wandering  thought  of  mine 
At  such,  our  Prophet's  will,  repine  : 
No !  happier  made  by  that  decree ! 
He  left  me  all  in  leaving  thee. 
Deep  were  my  anguish,  thus  compell'd 
To  wed  with  one  I  ne'er  beheld : 
This  wherefore  should  I  not  reveal  ? 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  conceal  ? 
I  know  the  Pacha's  haughty  mood 
To  thee  hath  never  boded  good ; 
And  he  so  often  storms  at  nought, 
Allah !  forbid  that  e'er  he  ought ! 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  within 
My  heart  concealment  weighs  like  sin. 
If  then  such  secrecy  be  crime, 

And  such  it  feels  while  lurking  here ;    ' 
Oh,  Selim !  tell  mc  yet  in  time, 

Nor  leave  me  thus  to  thoughts  of  fear. 
Ah !  yonder  see  the  Tchocadar," 
My  father  leaves  the  mimic  war ; 
1  tremble  now  to  meet  his  eye — 
Say,  Selim,  canst  thou  tell  me  why  ? » 

XIV. 

«  Zuleika !  to  thy  tower's  retreat 

Betake  thee — Giaffir  I  can  greet : 

And  now  with  him  I  fain  must  prate 

Of  firmans,  imposts,  levies,  slate. 

There's  fearful  news  from  Danube's  banks; 

Our  Vizier  nobly  thins  his  ranks, 

For  which  the  Giaour  may  give  him  thanks! 

Our  Sultan  hath  a  shorter  way 

Such  costly  triumph  to  repay. 

But,  mark  me,  when  the  twilight  drum 
Hath  warn'd  the  troops  to  food  and  sleep. 

Unto  thy  cell  will  Selim  come : 
Then  softly  from  the  Ilaram  creep 
Where  we  may  wander  by  the  deep  : 
Our  garden-battlements  are  steep ; 

Nor  these  will  rash  intruder  climb 

To  list  our  words,  or  stint  our  lime, 

And  if  be  doth,  1  want  not  steel 

Which  some  have  felt,  and  more  may  feel. 

Then  shah  thou  learn  of  Selim  more 

Than  thou  hast  heard  or  thought  before  ; 

Trust  me,  Zuleika — fear  not  me ! 

Thou  know'st  I  hold  a  Ilaram  kcy.» 

«  Fear  thee,  my  Selim  !  ne'er  till  now 

Did  word  like  this— » 

«  Delay  not  thou ; 

I  keep  the  key — and  Uarouu's  guard 

Have  some,  and  hope  of  more  reward. 

To  night,  Zuleika,  thou  shall  bear 

My  tale,  my  purpose,  and  my  fear ; 

I  am  not.  love  !  wh.it  I  appear." 


CANTO  11. 


i. 

Tai  winds  are  high  on  Helle's  wave, 

As  on  that  night  of  stormy  water 
When  lore,  who  sent,  forgot  to  save 
The  young,  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 

The  lonely  hope  of  Sestos  daughter. 
Oh !  when  alone  along  the  sky 
Her  turret-torch  was  blazing  high, 
Though  rising  gale,  and  breaking  foam, 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warn'd  him  home ; 
And  clouds  aloft  and  tides  below. 
With  signs  and  sounds,  forbade  to  go. 
He  could  not  see,  he  would  not  hear 
Or  sound  or  sign  foreboding  fear; 
His  eye  but  saw  that  light  of  love, 
The  only  star  it  hail'd  above ; 
His  ear  but  rang  with  Hero's  song, 
«  Ye  waves,  divide  not  lovers  long  !»— 
That  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  young  hearts  to  prove  as  true. 

II. 
The  winds  are  high,  and  Helle's  tide 

Rolls  darkly  heaving  to  the  main  ;• 
.And  night's  descending  shadows  hide 

That  field  with  blood  bedew'd  in  vain, 
Hie  desert  of  old  Priam's  pride  ; 
The  tombs,  sole  relics  of  his  reign, 
All— save  immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  oW  man  af  Scions  rocky  isle  ! 

III. 
Oh !  yet— for  there  my  steps  have  been  ; 

These  feet  have  press'd  the  sacred  shore. 
These  limbs  that  buoyant  wave  hath  borne- 
Minstrel  !  with  thee  to  muse,  to  mourn. 

To  trace  again  those  fields  of  yore, 
Believing  every  hillock  green 

Contains  no  fabled  hero's  ashes, 
And  that  around  the  undoubted  scene 

Thine  own  -broad  Hellespont**5  still  dashes, 
Be  long  my  lot !  and  cold  were  he 
Who  there  could  gaze  denying  thee ! 

IV. 
The  night  hath  closed  on  Helle's  stream. 

Nor  yet  hath  risen  on  Ida's  hill 
That  moon,  which  shone  on  his  high  theme 
No  warrior  chides  her  peaceful  beam, 

But  conscious  shepherds  bless  it  still. 
Their  flocks  are  grazing  on  the  mound 

Of  him  who  fell  the  Dardan's  arrow : 
That  mighty  heap  of  gather  d  ground 
Which  Amnion's  '4  son  ran  proudly  round. 
By  nations  raised,  by  monarch*  crown  d. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  nameless  barrow  ' 

Within— thy  dwelling-place  how  narrow  ! 
Without— can  only  strangers  breathe 
The  name  of  hiin  that  iua*  beneath: 
Dust  long  outlasts  the  storied  stone ; 
But  Thou— thy  very  dnM  is  gone '. 
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Late,  late  to  night  will  Dian  cheer 
The  swain,  and  chase  the  boatman's  fear ; 
TO)  then — no  beacon  on  the  cliff 
May  shape  the  course  of  struggling  skiff; 
The  scatter  d  lights  that  skirt  the  bay, 
AU,  one  by  one,  have  died  away ; 
The  only  lamp  of  this  lone  hour 
Is  gnmmering  in  Zuleika's  tower. 

Tea !  there  is  light  in  that  lone  chamber, 

And  o'er  her  silken  Ottoman 
Are  thrown  the  fragrant  beads  of  amber, 

O'er  which  her  fairy  fingers  ran  ;aS 
Near  these,  with  emerald  rap  beset, 
(Dow  could  she  thus  that  gem  forget  ?) 
Her  mother'*  sainted  amulet,*6 
Whereon  engraved  the  Koorsee  text, 
Gould  smooth  this  life,  and  win  the  next ; 
And  by  her  Comboloio  *7  lies 
A  Koran  of  illumined  dyes ; 
And  many  a  bright  emblaion'd  rhyme 
By  Persian  scribes  redeem 'd  from  time ; 
o'er  those  scrolls,  not  oft  so  mute, 
her  now  neglected  lute ; 
And  round  her  lamp  of  fretted  gold 
Boom  Howers  in  urns  of  China's  mould ; 
The  richest  work  of  Iran's  loom, 
And  Sheeras*  tribute  of  perfume  ; 
All  that  can  eye  or  sense  delight 
Are  gathered  in  that  gorgeous  room  : 
Bat  yet  it  hath  an  air  of  gloom. 
She,  of  this  Peri  cell  the  sprite, 
What  doth  she  hence,  and  on  so  rude  a  night  ? 

VI. 
Wrapt  in  the  darkest  sable  rest, 

Which  none  save  noblest  Moslem  wear, 
To  guard  from  winds  of  heaven  the  breast 

As  heaven  itself  to  Setim  dear, 
With  cautious  steps  the  thicket  threading, 

And  starting  oft,  as  through  the  glade  . 

The  gust  its  hollow  moanings  made, 
TO  on  the  smoother  pathway  treading. 
More  free  her  timid  bosom  beat, 

The  maid  pursued  her  silent  guide; 
And  though  her  terror  urged  retreat, 

How  could  she  quit  her  Sclim* s  side  ? 

How  teach  her  tender  lips  to  chide  ? 

VII. 
They  reach'd  at  length  a  grotto,  hewn 

By  nature,  but  enlarged  by  art, 
Where  oft  her  lute  she  wont  to  tune 

And  oft  her  Koran  conn'd  apart ; 
And  oft  in  youthful  reverie 
She  dream  d  what  Paradise  might  be  : 
Where  woman's  parted  soul  shall  go 
Her  prophet  had  disdain'd  to  show  ; 
Bat  Scum's  mansion  was  secure, 
Nor  deem'd  she,  could  he  long  endure 
His  bower  in  other  worlds  of  bliss, 
Without  her,  most  beloved  in  this ! 
Oh !  who  so  dear  with  him  could  dwell  ! 
What  Houri  soothe  him  half  so  well  ? 


VIII. 
Since  last  she  visited  the  spot 
Some  change  seem'd  wrought  within  the  grot 
It  might  be  only  that  the  night 
Disguised  things  seen  by  better  light : 
That  brazen  lamp  but  dimly  threw 
A  ray  of  no  celestial  hue ; 
But  in  a  nook  within  the  cell 
Her  eye  on  stranger  objects  fell. 
There  arms  were  piled,  not  such  as  wield 
The  turban'd  Delis  in  the  field ; 
But  brands  of  foreign  blade  and  hilt, 
And  one  was  red — perchance  with  guilt ! 
Ah !  how  without  can  blood  be  spilt ? 
A  cup  too  on  the  board  was  set 
That  did  not  seem  to  hold  sherbet. 
What  may  this  mean  7  she  turn'd  to  see 
iter  Selim — «  Oh  !  can  this  be  he  ?» 

IX. 

His  robe  of  pride  was  thrown  aside, 

His  brow  no  high-crown  d  turban  bore, 
But  in  its  stead  a  shawl  of  red, 

Wreathed  lightly  round,  his  temples  wore  : 
That  dagger,  on  whose  hilt  the  gem 
Were  worthy  of  a  diadem. 
No  longer  glitter  d  at  his  waist, 
Where  pistols  unadoru'd  were  braced  ; 
And  from  his  belt  a  sabre  swung, 
And  from  his  shoulder  loosely  hung 
The  cloak  of  white,  the  thin  capote 
That  decks  the  wandering  Candiote : 
Beneath — his  golden  plated  vest 
Clung  like  a  cuirass  to  his  breast ; 
The  greaves  below  his  knee  that  wound 
With  silvery  scales  were  sheathed  and  bound. 
But  were  it  not  that  high  command 
Spake  in  his  eye,  and  tone,  and  hand, 
All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see 
In  him  was  some  young  Galiongee.*8 

X, 
«  I  said  I  was  not  what  I  seem'd  ; 

And  now  thou  seest  my  words  were  true  : 
I  have  a  tale  thou  hast  not  dream'd, 

If  sooth — its  truth  must  others  rue. 
My  story  now 't  were  vain  to  hide, 
I  must  not  see  thee  Osman's  bride  : 
But  had  not  thine  own  lips  declared 
How  much  of  that  young  heart  I  shared, 
I  could  not,  must  not,  yet  have  shown 
The  darker  secret  of  my  own. 
In  this  I  speak  not  now  of  love ; 
That,  let  time,  truth,  and  peril  prove : 
But  first — Oh !  never  wed  another— 
Zuleika !  I  am  not  thy  brother !>» 

XI. 

«  Oh!  not  my  brother! — yet  unsay — 

God !  am  I  left  alone  on  earth 
To  mourn — I  dare  not  curse — the  day 

That  saw  my  solitary  birth  ? 
Oh  !  thou  wilt  love  me  now  no  more ! 

My  sinking  heart  foreboded  ill -t 
But  know  me  all  I  was  before, 
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Thy  sister— friend — Zuleika  still. 
Thou  led'st  me  here  perchance  to  kill ; 
■  If  thou  hart  cause  for  vengeance,  see  ! 
My  breast  is  offer  d — take  Uiy  fill ! 
Far  better  with  the  dead  to  be 
Than  live  thus  nothing  now  to  thee : 
Perhaps  far  worse,  for  now  I  know 
Why  Gin f fir  always  seem'd  thy  foe; 
And  I,  alas !  am  Giaffir's  child, 
For  whom^hou  wert  contemn'd,  reviled. 
If  not  thy  sister-— wouldst  thou  save 
My  life,  Oh !  bid  me  be  thy  slave !» 

XII. 

«  My  slave,  Zuleika ! — nay,  I  m  thine : 

But,  gentle  love,  this  transport  calm. 
Thy  lot  shall  yet  be  link'd  with  mine ; 
I  swear  it  by  onr  Prophet's  shrine, 

And  be  that  thought  thy  sorrow's  balm. 
So  may  the  Koran  *9  verse  display  d 
Upon  its  steel  direct  ray  blade. 
In  danger's  hour  to  guard  us  both. 
As  I  preserve  that  awful  oath  ! 
The  name  in  which  thy  heart  hath  prided 

Must  change ;  but,  my  Zuleika,  know, 
That  tie  is  widen'd,  not  divided, 

'  Although  thy  sire 's  my  deadliest  foe. 
My  Father  was  to  Giaffir  all 

That  Selim  late  was  deem'd  to  thee ; 
That  brother  wrought  a  brother's  Call, 

But  spared,  at  least,  my  infancy ; 
And  lull'd  me  with  a  vain  deceit 
That  yet  a  like  return  may  meet. 
He  rear  d  me,  not  with  tender  help. 

But  like  the  nephew  of  a  Cain  ;  '* 
He  watch'd  me  like  a  lion's  whelp. 

That  gnaws  and  yet  may  break  his  chain. 

My  father's  blood  in  every  vein 
Is  boiling ;  but  for  thy  dear  sake 
No  present  vengeance  will  I  take ; 

Though  here  I  must  no  more  remain. 
But  first,  beloved  Zuleika !  hear 
How  Giaffir  wrought  this  deed  of  fear. 

XIII. 

«  How  first  their  strife  to  rancour  grew, 

If  love  or  envy  made  them  foes, 
It  matters  little  if  I  knew; 
In  fiery  spirits,  slights,  though  few 

And  thoughtless,  will  disturb  repose. 
In  war  Abdallab's  arm  was  strong, 
Bemember'd  yet  in  Bosniac  song. 
And  Paswan's3*  rebel  hordes  attest 
How  little  love  they  bore  such  guest : 
His  death  is  all  I  nerd  relate. 
The  stern  effect  of  Giaffir's  hate  ; 
And  how  my  birth  disclosed  to  me, 
Whate'er  beside  it  makes,  hath  made  me  free. 

XIV. 

a  When  Paswan,  after  years  of  strife, 
At  last  for  power,  but  first  for  life, 
In  Widin's  walls  too  proudly  sate, 
Our  Pachas  rallied  round  tlie  state  ; 
Nor  fast  nor  Iwtst  in  high  command 
Each  brother  led  a  separate  band  ; 


They  gave  their  horsetail*  *'  to  the 

Apd  mustering  in  Sophias  plain 
Their  tents  were  pitch'd,  their  post  assign  <l  • 

To  one,  alas!  assign'd  in  vain  1 
What  need  of  words !  the  deadly  bowl, 

By  Giaffir's  order  dragg'd  and  given, 
With  venom  subtle  as  his  soul, 

Dismiss'd  Abdallab's  hence  to  heaven. 
Reclined  and  feverish  in  the  bath, 

He,  when  the  hunter  s  sport  was  up, 
But  little  deem'd  a  brother's  wrath 

To  quench  his  thirst  had  such  a  cup : 
The  bowl  a  bribed  attendant  bore ; 
He  drank  one  draught,33  nor  needed  more ! 
If  thou  my  tale,  Zuleika,  doubt, 
Call  Haroun — he  can  tell  it  out. 

XV. 

«  The  deed  once  done,  and  Paswan's  feud 

In  part  suppress'd,  though  ne'er  subdued, 

Abdallab's  pachalick  was  gain'd : 

Thou  know'st  not  what  in  our  Divan 

Op  wealth  procure  for  worse  than  man — 

Abdallab's  honours  were  obtain'd 

By  him  a  brother's  murder  stain'd  ; 

T  is  true,  the  purchase  nearly  drain  d 

His  ill-got  treasure,  soon  replaced. 

Wouldst  question  whence  ?  Survey  the  waste, 

And  ask  the  squalid  peasant  how 

His  gains  repay  his  broiling  brow? 

Why  me  the  stern  usurper  spared, 

Why  thus  with  me  his  palace  shared, 

I  know  not    Shame,  regret,  remorse, 

And  little  fear  from  infant's  force ; 

Besides,  adoption  as  a  son 

By  him  whom  Heaven  accorded  none, 

Or  some  unknown  cabal,  caprice. 

Preserved  me  thus ; — but  not  in  peace: 

He  cannot  curb  his  haughty  mood, 

Nor  I  forgive  a  father  s  blood. 

XVI. 

«  Within  thy  father's  hoase  are  foes; 

Not  all  who  break  his  bread  are  true: 
To  these  should  I  my  birth  disclose, 

His  days,  bis  very  hours  were  few. 
They  only  want  a  heart  to  lead, 
A  hand  to  point  them  to  the  deed. 
But  Haroun  only  knows,  or  knew 

This  tale,  whose  close  is  almost  nigh : 
He  in  Abdallah's  palaee  grew, 

And  held  that  post  in  his  Serai 

Which  holds  he  here — he  saw  him  die : 
But  what  could  single  shivery  do  ? 
Avenge  his  lord !  alas!  too  late; 
Or  save  his  son  from  such  a  fate? 
He  chose  the  last,  and  when  elate 

With  foes  subdued,  or  friends  betray  d, 
Proud  Giaffir  in  high  triumph  sate, 
He  led  me  helpless  to  his  gate, 

And  not  in  vain  it  seems  essay 'd 

To  save  the  life  for  which  he  pray  d. 
The  knowledge  of  my  birth  secured 

From  all  end  each,  bat  most  from  me; 
Thus  Giaffir's  safety  was  ensured. 

Removed  he  too  from  Roumehe 
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To  tin*  our  Asiatic  side. 

Far  from  oar  seat*  by  Danube*  tide, 

With  none  bat  Haroun,  who  retaius 
Such  knowledge — and  that  Nubian  feci* 

A  tyrant's  secrets  are  but  chains 
From  which  the  captive  gladly  steals. 
And  this  and  more  to  me  reveals . 
Such  still  to  guilt  just  Alia  sends      . 
Slaves  tools,  accomplices— no  friends !  ' 

xvn. 

•  All  this,  Zuleika,  harshly  sounds ; 

But  harsher  still  my  tale  must  be  : 
Howe>r  my  tongue  thy  softness  wounds 

Tet  I  must  prove  all  truth  to  thee. 

I  saw  thee  start  this  garb  to  see, 
Tet  is  it  one  I  oft  have  worn. 

And  long  must  wear :  this  Galiongee, 
To  whom  thy  plighted  vow  is  sworn, 

Is  leader  of  those  pirate  hordes. 
Whose  laws  and  lives  are  on  their  swords  ; 
To  hear  whose  desolating  tale 
Would  make  thy  waning  cheek  more  pale  .- 
Those  arms  thon  sce'st  my  band  have  brought. 
The  bands  that  wield  are  not  remote  ; 
This  cup  too  for  the  rugged  knaves 

Is  fiird — once  quaff d,  they  ne'er  repine  : 
Our  Prophet  might  forgive  the  slaves  ; 

They're  only  infidels  in  wine. 

XV11I. 

•  What  could  I  be  ?  Proscribed  at  home, 
.ind  taunted  to  a  wish  to  roam ; 

And  nsdeat  left— for  Giaffirs  fear 

Denied  the  courser  and  the  spear— 

Tboagb  oft — Oh,  Mahomet!  how  oft '—  . 

In  fall  Divan  the  despot  scoff d. 

As  if  my  weak  unwilling  band 

Bernard  the  bridle  or  the  brand  : 

He  ever  went  to  war  alone, 

And  pent  me  here  untried,  unknown ; 

To  flaroun's  care  with  women  left, 

By  hope  nnblest,  of  fame  bereft. 

While  thon — whose  softness  long  endear  d. 

Though  it  nanumn'd  me,  still  had  cheer  d — 

To  Brans  walls  for  safety  sent, 

Awaited*  tt  there  the  field's  event. 

Baron,  who  saw  my  spirit  pining 

Beneath  inaction's  sluggish  yoke, 
His  captive,  though  with  dread  resigning, 

My  thfM**"*  for  a  season  broke, 
On  promise  to  return  before 
The  day  whan  Giaffirs  charge  was  o'er. 
Tis  vain— nay  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye  ' 

Survey 'd  earth,  ocean,  sun,  and  sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew ! 
One  word  alone  can  paint  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  Free ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine ; 
The  world— nay— heaven  itself  was  mini* ! 

XIX. 

<•  The  shallop  of  a  trusty  Moor 
Convey  d  meirom  this  idle  shore ; 


I  long'd  to  see  the  isles  that  gem 

Old  Ocean's  purple  diadem  : 

I  sought  by  turns,  and  saw  them  all ;  J< 

But  when  and  where  I  join'd  the  err*. 
With  whom  V  m  pledged  to  rise  or  fall. 

When  all  that  wc  design  to  do 
Is  done,  't  will  then  be  time  more  meet       # 
To  tell  thee  when  the  tale  '*  complete. 

XX. 

m  Tis  true,  they  arc  a  lawless  brood, 
But  rough  in  form,  nor  mild  in  mood ; 
And  every  creed,  and  every  race. 
With  them  hath  found — may  find  a  place  : 
But  open  speech,  and  ready  hand, 
Obedience  to  their  chiefs  command  ; 
A  soid  for  every  enterprise, 
That  never  sees  with  terror's  eyes ; 
Friendship  for  each,  and  faith  to  all. 
And  vengeance  vow'd  for  those  who  fall. 
Have  made  them  fitting  instruments 
For  more  than  even  my  own  intents. 
And  some — and  I  have  studied  all 

Distinguish 'd  from  the  vulgar  rank, 
But  chiefly  to  my  council  call 

The  wisdom  of  the  cautious  Frank — 
And  some  to  higher  thoughts  aspire. 
The  last  of  Lnmbro's3*  patriots  there 
Anticipated  freedom  share ; 
And  oft  around  the  cavern  fire 
On  visionary  schemes  debate. 
To  snatch  the  Rayahs36  from  their  fate. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights*,  which  man  ne'er  knew; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 
Ay!  let  me  like  the  ocean -patriarch3?  roam. 
Or  only  know  on  land  the  Tartar's  home !  3* 
My  tent  oo  shore,  my  galley  on  the  sea, 
Are  more  than  cities  and  serais  to  me : 
Borne  by  my  steed,  or  wafted  by  my  sail, 
Across  the  desert,  or  before  the  gale, 
Bound  where  thou  wilt,  my  barb !  or  glide,  my  prow ! 
But  be  the  star  that  guides  the  wanderer,  thou  ! 
Thou,  my  Zuleika,  share  and  bless  my  bark  ; 
The  dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark ! 
Or,  since  that  hope  denied  in  worlds  of  strife, 
Be  thon  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray ! 
Blest — as  the  Mucuin's  strain  from  Mecca's  wall 
To  pilgrims  pure  and  prostrate  at  his  call  : 
Soft — as  the  melody  of  youthful  days, 
That  steals  die  trembling  tear  of  speechless  prai«e; 
Dear — as  bis  native  song  to  exile's  ears, 
Shall  sound  each  tone  thy  long-loved  voice  endears. 
For  thee  in  those  bright  isles  is  built  a  bower 
Blooming  Is  Aden  J9  in  its  earliest  hour. 
A  thousand  swords,  with  Selim's  heart  and  hand. 
Wait — wave — defend — destroy — at  thy  command ! 
Girt  by  my  band,  Zuleika  at  my  side, 
The  spoil  of  nations  shall  bedeck  my  bride. 
The  ha  ram's  languid  years  of  listless  ease 
Arc  well  resign'd  for  cares — for  joys  like  these: 
Not  blind  to  fate,  I  see,  where'er  I  rove, 
Unnumber'd  perils — but  one  only  love ! 
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Yet  well  my  toils  shall  that  fond  breast  repay, 

Though  fortune  frown,  or  falser  friends  betray. 

How  dear  the  dream  in  darkest  hours  of  ill, 

Should  all  be  changed,  to  find  thee  faithful  still! 

Be  but  thy  soul,  like  Selim's,  firmly  shown; 

To  thee  be  Selim's  tender  as  thine  own ; 

To  soooV  each  sorrow,  share  in  each  delight, 

Blend  every  thought,  do  all— but  disunite1. 

Once  free,  'tis  mine  our  horde  again  to  guide; 

Friends  to  each  other,  foes  to  aught  beside: 

Yet  there  we  follow  but  the  bent  assign'd 

By  fatal  nature  to  man's  warring  kind : 

Mark !  where  his  carnage  and  his  conquests  cease ! 

He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it— peace! 

I  like  the  rest  must  use  my  skill  or  strength, 

But  ask  no  land  beyond  my  sabre's  length : 

Power  sways  but  by  division — her  resource 

The  blest  alternative  of  fraud  or  force ! 

Ours  be  the  last ;  in  lime  deceit  may  come 

When  cities  cage  us  in  a  social  home: 

There  even  thy  soul  might  err — how  oft  the  heart 

Corruption  shakes  which  peril  could  not  part! 

And  woman,  more  than  man,  when  death  or  woe 

Or  cyen  disgrace  would  lay  her  lover  low, 

Sunk  iu  the  lap  of  luxury  will  shame — 

Away  suspicion ! — not  Zuleika's  name ! 

But  life  is  hazard  at  the  best;  and  here 

No  more  remains  to  win,  and  much  to  fear : 

Yes,  fear! — the  doubt,  the  dread  of  losing  thee, 

By  Osman's  power  and  GiafhYs  stern  decree. 

That  dread  shall  vanish  with  rite  favouring  pale, 

Which  love  to-night  hath  promised  to  ray  sail : 

No  danger  daunts  the  pair  his  smile  hath  blest, 

Their  steps  still  roving,  but  their  hearts  at  rest. 

With  thee  all  toils  are  sweet,  each  clime  haih  charms; 

Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  arms ! 

Ay — let  the  loud  winds  whistle  o'er  the  deck, 

So  that  those  arms  cling  closer  round  my  neck  : 

The  deepest  murmur  of  this  lip  shall  be 

No  sigh  for  safety,  but  a  prayer  for  thee ! 

The  war  of  elements  no  fears  impart 

To  love,  whose  dcaJliest  bane  is  human  art : 

There  lie  the  only  rocks  our  course  can  check ; 

Here  moments  menace — (here  arc  years  of  wreck ! 

But  hence  ye  thoughts  that  rise  in  horror's  shape! 

This  hour  bestows,  or  ever  bars  escape. 

Few  words  remain  of  mine  my  tale  to  close ; 

Of  thine  but  one  to  waft  us  from  our  foes ; 

Yea—foe* — to  me  will  Giaffir's  hate  decline  ? 

And  is  not  Osman,  who  would  part  us,  thine? 

XXI. 

«  His  head  and  faith  from  doubt  and  death 
Return  d  in  time  my  guard  to  save ; 
Few  heard,  none  told,  that  o'er  the  wave 

From  isle  to  isle  I  roved  the  while : 

And  since,  though  parted  from  my  band 

Too  seldom  now  I  leave  the  land, 

No  deed  they've  done,  nor  deed  shall  do, 

Ere  I  have  heard  and  doom'd  it  too  : 

I  form  the  plan,  decree  the  spoil, 

*Tis  fit  I  oftener  share  the  toil. 

But  now  too  long  I've  held  thine  ear; 

Time  presses,  float*  my  bark,  and  here 

We  leave  behind  bat  bate  and  fear. 


To-morrow  Osman  with  hit  train 
Arrives — to-night  mutt  break  thy  chain : 
And  woold'st  thou  save  that  haughty  Bey, 

Perchance  his  life  who  gave  thee  thine. 
With  me  this  hour  away— away! 

But  yet,  though  thoo  art  plighted  mine, 
Would'st  thou  recal  thy  willing  vow, 
AppaU'd  by  truths  imparted  now. 
Here  rest  I — not  to  see  thee  wed : 
But  be  that  peril  on  my  head!* 

XXII. 
Zuleika,  mute  and  motionless, 
Stood  like  that  statue  of  distress. 
When,  her  last  hope  for  ever  gone. 
The  mother  harden'd  into  stone ; 
AH  in  the  maid  that  eye  could  see 
Was  but  a  younger  Niobe. 
But  ere  her  lip,  or  even  her  eye, 
Essay'd  to  speak,  or  look  reply. 
Beneath  the  garden's  wicket  porch 
Far  llash'd  on  high  a  blaxing  torch ! 
Another — and  another — and  another — 
«  Oh !  fly — no  more — yet  now  my  more  than  brother  '■> 
Far,  wide,  through  every  thicket  spread, 
The  fearful  lights  arc  gleaming  red; 
Nor  these  alone — for  each  right  hand 
Is  ready  with  a  shcathless  brand. 
They  part,  pursue,  return,  and  wheel 
With  searching  flambeau,  shining  steel ; 
And  last  of  all,  his  sabre  waving, 
Stern  Giaffir  in  bis  fury  raving : 
And  now  almost  they  touch  the  cave — 
Oh !  must  that  grot  be  Selim's  gravel 

XXITI. 
Dauntless  he  stood — «  Tis  come 
One  kiss,  Zuleika — 'tis  mv  last: 

But  yet  my  band  not  far  from  shore 
May  hear  this  signal,  see  the  flash ; 
Yet  now  too  few — the  attempt  were  rash  : 

No  matter — yet  one  effort  more.* 
Forth  to  the  cavern  mouth  he  slept; 

His  pistol's  echo  rang  on  high. 
Zuleika  started  not,  nor  wept, 

Despair  benumb'd  her  breast  and  eye ! — 
«  They  hear  me  not,  or  if  they  ply 
Their  oars,  't  is  but  to  see  me  die ; 
That  sound  hath  drawn  my  foe*  more  nigh. 
Then  forth  my  father's  scimitar, 
Thou  ne'er  hast  seen  less  equal  war ! 

Farewell,  Zuleika!— Sweet!  retire: 
Yet  stay  within— here  linger  safe, 
At  thee  his  rage  Vill  only  chafe. 
Stir  not — lest  even  to  thee  perchance 
Some  erring  blade  or  ball  should  gl»nre. 

Fear'st  thou  for  him? — may  I  expire 

If  in  titis  strife  I  seek  thy  sire! 
No — though  by  him  that  poison  pour  d ; 
No — though  again  he  call  me  coward ! 
But  tamely  shall  I  meet  their  strcl  ? 
No — as  each  crest  sa>e  his  may  feel!» 

XXIV. 

One  bound  he  made,  and  gain'd  the  aaad: 
Already  at  his  feet  hath  sunk 
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The  foremost  of  the  prying  band, 

A  gasping  head,  *  quivering  trunk : 
Another  fall*-— bat  round  him  close 
A  swarming  circle  of  his  foes,- 
From  right  to  left  his  path  he  deft. 

And  almost  met  the  meeting  -wave: 
His  boat  appears — not  live  oars'  length — 
His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength- 
Cm!  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 
Hk  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave , 
His  bund  are  plunging  in  the  bay, 
Their  sabres  glitter  through  the  spray; 
Wet — wild — unwearied  to  the  strand 
They  struggle — now  they  touch  the  land ! 
They  come — 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter— 
Bis  heart's  best  blood  is  on  the  water! 

XXV. 
Escaped  from  shot,  unharm'd  by  steel. 
Or  scarcely  grazed  it's  force  to  feel, 
Had  Seiim  won,  betrayM,  beset, 
To  where  the  strand  and  billows  met : 
There  as  his  last  step  left  the  land, 
And  the  last  death-blow  dealt  his  hand — 
Ah !  wherefore  did  he  turn  to  look 

For  ber  his  eye  but  sought  in  vain? 
That  pause,  that  fatal  gaze  he  took, 

Hath  doom* d  his  death,  or  ftx'd  his  chain. 
Sad  proof,  in  peril  and  in  pain, 
How  late  will  lover  s  hope  remain ! 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray; 
Behind,  but  close,  his  comrades  lay, 
When,  at  the  instant,  hiss'd  the  ball — 
■  So  may  the  foes  of  Gtaffir  fall  !■ 
Whose  voice  is  heard?  whose  carbine  rang? 
Whose  bullet  through  the  night-air  sang, 
Too  nearly,  deadly  aim'd  to  err  ? 
T»  thine — Abdallah's  murderer! 
The  fisther  slowly  rued  thy  liatc. 
The  son  hath  found  a  quicker  fate : 
Fast  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbling. 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foam  troubling — 
If  aught  his  lips  essay'd  to  groan, 
The  rushing  billows  cheak'd  the  tone ! 

XXVI. 
Morn  slowly  rolls  the  clouds  away ; 

trophies  of  the  fight  are  there  : 


The  shouts  that  shook  the  midnight-bay 
Are  silent;  but  some  signs  of  fray 

That  strand  of  strife  may  bear, 
And  fragments  of  each  shiver  d  brand ; 
Step*  •tamp'd;  and  dash'd  into  the  sand 
The  print  of  many  a  struggling  hand 

May  there  be  mark'd ;  nor  far  remote 

A  broken  torch,  an  oarless  boat ; 
And  tangled  on  the  weeds  thai  heap 
The  bench  where  shelving  to  ihe  deep 

There  lies  a  white  capote ! 
Tis  rent  in  twain — one  dark-red  stain 
The  wave  yet  ripples  o'er  in  vain : 

But  where  is  he  who  wore? 
Ye !  who  would  o'er  his  relics  weep 
Go,  seek  them  where  the  surges  sweep 
burthen  round  Sigseum's  steep 
And  cast  on  Lemons'  shore: 


The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 

O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay, 

As  shaken  on  his  restless  pillow, 

His  head  heaves  with  the  heaving  billow ; 

That  hand,  whose  motion  is  not  life, 

Vet  feebly  seems  to  menace  strife, 

Flung  by  the  tossing  tide  on  high, 
Then  levell'd  with  the  *avc — 

What  recks  it,  though  that  corse  shall  lis 
Within  s> living  grave? 

The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 

Hath  only  robb'd  the  meaner  worm; 

The  only  heart,  the  only  eye 

Had  bled  or  wept  to  see  him  die, 

Had  seen  those  scatter'd  limbs  composed, 
And  mourn'd  above  his  turban-stone,  4" 

That  heart  hath  burst — that  eye  was  closed- 
Yea — closed  before  his  own ! 

XXVTI. 

By  Helle's  stream  there  is  a  voice  of  wart! 

And  woman's  eye  is  wet — man's  cheek  is  pale . 

Zuleika!  last  of  Giaf fir's  race, 
Thy  destined  lord  is  come  too  late ; 

He  sees  not — ne'er  shall  sec  thy  face ! 
Can  be  not  hear 

The  loud  Wul-wulleh4>  warn  his  distant  ear? 
Thy  handmaids  weeping  at  the  gale, 
The  Koran-chanters  of  the  hymn  of  fate,      • 
The  silent  slaves  with  folded  arms  that  wait, 

Sighs  in  the  hall,  and  shrieks  upon  the  gale, 
Tell  him  thy  tale ! 

Thou  didst  not  view  thy  Sclim  fall ! 

That  fearful  moment  when  he  left  the  cave 
Thy  heart  grew  chill : 

He  was  thy  hope — thy  joy — thy  love — thine  all — 
And  that  last  thought  on  him  thou  could'st  not  save 
Sufficed  to  kill ; 

Burst  forth  in  one  wild  cry — and  all  was  still. 
Peace  to  thy  broken  heart,  and  virgin  grave! 

Ah!  happy!  but  of  life  to  lose  the  worst! 

That  grief — though  deep — though  fatal — was  thy  fust! 

Thrice  happy !  ne'er  to  feel  nor  fear  the  force 

Of  absence,  6hame,  pride,  hate,  revenge,  remorse ! 

And,  oh !  lhat  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies  ! 

The  worm  that  will  not  sleep — and  never  dies; 

Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night, 

That  dreads  the  darkness,  and  yet  loathes  the  light, 

That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart! 

Ah!  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart! 

Woe  to  thee,  rash  and  unrelenting  chief ! 
Vainly  thou  heap'st  the  dust  upon  thy  head. 
Vainly  the  sackcloth  o'er  thy  limbs  dost  spread : 
By  that  same  hand  Abdallah — Selim  bled. 

Now  let  it  tear  thy  heard  in  idle  grief: 

Thy  pride  of  heart,  thy  bride  for  Osman's  bed, 

She,  whom  thy  sultan  had  but  seen  to  wed, 
Thy  daughter's  dead! 
Hope  of  thine  age,  thy  twilight's  lonely  beam, 
The  Star  hath  set  that  shone  on  Helle's  stream. 

What  quench'd  its  ray? — the  blood  lhat  thou  hast  shed ! 

Hark !  to  the  hurried  question  of  despair : 

«  Where  is  my  child  ?»  an  echo  answers — «  Where  ? »  <J 

XXVIII. 
Within  the  place  of  thousand  tombs 
That  shine  beneath,  while  dark  above 
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The  sad  but  living  cypress  glooms 

And  wither*  not,  though  branch  and  leaf 

Are  stamp  d  with  an  eternal  grief. 

Like  early  unrequited  love, 
One  spot  exists,  which  ever  bloom*. 

Even  in  that  deadly  grove — 
A  single  rose  is  shedding  there 

It's  lonely  lustre,  meek  and  pale : 
It  looks  as  planted  by  despair — 

So  white — so  faint — the  slightest  gale 
Might  whirl  the  leaves  on  high  ; 

And  yet,  though  storms  and  blight  assail. 
And  hands  more  rude  than  wintry  sky 
May  wring  it  from  the  stem — in  vain — 
To-morrow  sees  it  bloom  again ! 
The  stalk  some  spirit  gently  roar*. 
And  waters  with  celestial  tears ; 

For  well  may  maids  of  Helte  deem 
That  this  can  be  no  earthly  flower. 
Which  mocks  the  tempest's  withering  hour, 
And  buds  unsbeller  d  by  a  bower; 
Nor  droops,  though  spriug  refuse  her  shorn  tr. 

Nor  woos  the  summer  beam  : 
To  it  the  livelong  night  there  sings 
A  bird  unseen — but  not  remote  : 
Invisible  his  airy  wings. 
But  soft  as  harp  that  Houri  string* 

liis  Jong  entrancing  note ! 
It  ware  the  bulbul;  but  his  throat. 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain . 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve 

As  if  they  loved  in  vain ! 
And  yet  so  sweet  the  tears  they  shed, 
Tis  sorrow  so  unmix  d  with  dread, 
They  scarce  can  bear  the  morn  to  break 

That  melancholy  spell, 
And  longer  yet  would  weep  and  wake, 

lie  sings  so  wild  and  well! 
But  when  the  day-blush  bursts  from  high 
Expires  that  magic  melody. 
And  some  have  been  who  could  delict* 
( So  fondly  youthful  dreams  deceive, 

Yet  harsh  be  they  that  blame) 
That  note  so  piercing  and  profound 
Will  shape  and  syllable  its  sound 

Into  Zuleika's  name.  4* 
T  is  from  her  cypress'  summit  heard. 
That  melts  in  air  the  liquid  word : 
Tis  from  Iter  lovtly  virgin  earth 
That  white  rose  takes  its  tender  birth. 
There  late  was  laid  a  marble  stone ; 
Eve  saw  it  placed — the  morrow  gone ' 
It  was  no  mortal  arm  that  bore 
That  deep-fix 'd  pillar  to  the  shore ; 
For  there,  as  Helle's  legends  tell. 
Next  morn  'twas  found  where  Selim  fell; 
Lash'd  by  the  tumbling  tide,  whose  wave 
Denied  his  bones  a  holier  grave : 
And  there,  by  night,  reclined,  'tis  said, 
Is  seen  a  ghastly  turban'd  head : 
And  hence  extended  by  the  billow, 
T  is  named  tlic  «  Pirate-phantom's  pillow  V 
Where  first  it  lay  that  mourning  flower 
Hath  flourished ;  (louriahelh  this  hour. 
Alone  and  dewy,  coldly  pure  and  pale; 
As  »eeping  beauty '»  cheek  at  sorrow's  u\v'. 


NOTES. 


Note  t.    Page  146,  line  8. 

W11  faint  e'er  tb«  garden*  «f  Cnt  in  her  bloen*. 

«  Gul,w  the  rose. 

Note  a.    Page  146,  line  17. 

Can  be  anil*  on  •nch  deed*  at  bit  children  have  dene  » 

•  Soula  aadc  of  fire,  and  children  ef  lac  twit, 

•  With  •boa  revenge  ia  virtue.* 

Yoess'e  Rbtimi. 

Note  3.     Page  147,  line  3i. 

With  Mejuonn'e  talc,  or  Sadi'a  aenf . 

Mejnoun  and  Leila,   the  Romeo  and  Juliet   of   the 
East     Sadi,  the  moral  poet  of  Persia. 

Note  4-     Page  '47*  '*nc  ^2- 

Till  1,  who  beerd  (fee  deep  uaaboor. 

Tambour,  Turkish  drum,  which  sounds  at  suurixr, 
noon,'  and  twilight. 

Note  5.    Page  147,  line  io3. 

He  ia  an  Arab  to  my  tight. 

The  Turks  abhor  the  Arabs  (who  return  the  compli- 
ment a  hundred  fold)  even  more  than  they  bate  the 
Christians. 

Note  ©.    Page  148,  line  ia. 

The  mind,  the  »a*ic  breathing  frea  her  fare. 

This  expression  has  met  with  objections.    I  will  not 
refer  to  «  him  who  hath  not  Music  in  his  soul,»  but 
merely  request  the  reader  to  recollect,  for  ten  seconds, 
the  features  of  the  woman  whom  he  believes  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  ;  and  if  he  then  does  not  comprehend 
fully  what  is  feebly  expressed  in  the  above  line,  I  shall 
be  sorry  for  us  both.     For  an  eloquent  passage  in  the 
latest  work  of  the  first  female  writer  of  this,  perhaps, 
of  any  age,  on  the  analogy  (and  the  immediate  com- 
parison excited  by  that  analogy)  between  «  pointing 
and  music, »  see  vol.  iii.  cap.  10.  Da  1/Au.emagrs.  And 
is  not  this  connexion  still  stronger  with  the  original 
than  the  copy  ?     With  the  colouring  of  nature  than  of 
art?    After  all,  this  is  rather  to  be  felt  titan  described  ; 
still  I  think  there  arc  some  who  will  understand  it,  at 
least  they  would  have  done  had  they  beheld  the  coun- 
tenance whose  speaking  harmony  suggested  the  idea  ; 
for  this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagination  but 
memory,  that  mirror  which  affliction  dashes  to  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments,  only  be- 
holds the  reflection  multiplied ! 

Note  7.    Page  148,  line  34. 

But  yet  the  line  ofCaraaaaan. 

Carasman  Oglou,  or  Kara  Osman  Oglou,  is  the  prin- 
cipal landholder  in  Turkey ;  he  governs  Magnesia :  those 
who,  by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  possess  land  on  con- 
dition of  service,  are  called  Timariots :  they  serve  a< 
Spahis,  according  to  the  extent  of  territory,  and  bring 
a  certain  number  into  the  field,  generally  cavalry. 

Note  8.    Page  1 48,  line  46. 

And  tench  the  aacaacngcr  what  fate. 

When  a  Pacha  is  sufficiently  strong  to  rexst,  the 
single  messenger,  who  is  always  the  first  hearer  of  the 
order  for  bis  death,  is  strangled  .instead,  and  some- 
times five  or  six,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  name 
errand,  by  command  of  the  refractory  patient ;  if,  on 
I  the  contrary,  he  is  weak  or  loyal,  he  bows,  kisses  the  | 
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.  Saltan's  respectable  signature,  and  is  bowstrung  with 
1  gneai  complacency.  In  1810,  several  of  these  presents 
■  were  exhibited  in  the  niche  of  the  Seraglio  gate ; 
j  araossg  others,  the  head  of  the  Pacha  of  Bagdat,  a 
;  brave  young  man,  cut  off  by  treachery,  after  a  de- 

«perafe  resistance.  ' 

1 

Note  g.     Page  148,  line  65. 

Tfcrire  cUpo'd  hie  band*,  and  call'd  bit  ttecd. 

dapping  of  the  hands  calls  the  servants.    The  Turks 
j  hate  a  superfluous  expenditure  of  voice,  and  they  have 
no  beOs. 

Note  10.     Page  148,  line  66. 

■oaifo'd  bit  ceao-odoro'd  Chibouque. 

the  Turkish  pipe,  of  which  the  amber 
and  sometimes  the  ball  which  contains 
the  leaf,  is  adorned  with  precious  stones,  if  in  posses- 
'  ?*u  o-f  die  wealthier  orders. 

I  Note  1 1.     Page  148,  line  68. 

Witi»  Staagrabe*  an 4  Maaialuke. 

1     Maugrabee,  Moorish  mercenaries. 

Note  12.    Page  148*  line  69. 

J  Hit  o»y  mmid  bi«  Delia  took. 

Deli,  braves  who  form  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  ca- 
I  **]ry,  and  always  begin  the  action. 

Note  «3.    Page  14S,  line  81. 

Cuwriif  ctoavc  lb*  folded  fcU. 

A  twisted  Ibid  of  felt  is  used  for  scimitar  practice 
I  by  tb*  Turks,  and  few  but  Mussulman  arms  can  cut 
j  Ctfoasgh  it  at  a  single  stroke ;  sometime*  a  tough  tur- 
|  baa  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  jerreed  is  a 
1  fame  of  blunt  javelins,  animated  and  graceful. 

'  Note  i4-     Page  148,  line  84. 

Hot  beard  their  Oilaba  wild  and  loud— 

'  1  OlUhs,»  Alia  il  Allah,  the  «  Lcilies,»  as  the  Spanish 
1  j-ieu  call  them,  the  sound  is  OMah ;  a  cry  of  which 
1  die  Turks,  for  a  silent  people,  arc  somewhat  profuse, 
particularly  during  the  jerreed,  or  in  the  chase,  but 
[  mostJv  in  battle.  Their  animation  in  the  field,  and 
I  gravity  in  the  chamber,  with  their  pipes  and  combo- 
,  toies.  form  an  amusing  contrast. 

{  Note  1S.    Page  14&,  line  io3. 

Tkw  Pernio  Aiar-fuTa  perfume. 

•  Atar-guL,*  ottar  of  roses.    The    Persian   is   the 

aaest. 

I  Note  16.     Page  148,  line  io5. 

'  T%#  pictured  roof  and  marble  foor. 

The  ceiling  and  wainscots,  or  rather  walls,  of  the 
Mussulman  apartments  are  generally  painted,  in  great 
j  boases,  with  one  eternal  and  highly  coloured  view  of 
!  Coostzntinopte,  wherein  the  principal  feature  is  a  noble 
contempt  of  perspective;  below,  arms,  scimitars,  etc, 
ire  in  general  fancifully  and  not  inelegantly  disposed. 

Note  17.     Page  148,  line  121. 

I  A  motea*;*  (ram  the  Bolbol  bean. 

It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  the  notes  of  this 
•  Lover  of  Use  rose,»  are  sad  or  merry ;  and  Mr  Fox's 
'  ftzaarlui  00  the  subject  have  provoked  some  learned 
.  ttatroversy  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the 
I  naject.  I  dare  not  venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point, 
J  tough  *  little  inclined  to  the  « errare  mallem,»  etc. 
ii/XrFos 


Note  16.    Page  149,  line  34. 

Eves  Axroel.  (raw  bia  deadly  quiver. 

a  Axrael » — the  angel  of  death. 

Note  to.     Page  149,  line  67. 

With!  a  the  caret  of  Jttakar. 

The  treasures  of  the  Prcadaxnite  Sultans.  See  IVHcs- 
bblot,  article  Istakar. 

Note  20.    Page  149,  line  83. 

Holda  Ml  a  Muaeeltm'a  cootiol. 

Musselim,  a  governor,  the  next  in  rank  after  a  Pacha  ; 
a  Waywode  is  the  third ;  and  then  come  the  Agas. 

Note  21.     Page  149,  line  84. 

Wat  be  not  bred  in  Egripo  1 

Egripo^the  Negropont.  According  to  the  proverb, 
the  Turks  of  Egripo,  die  Jews  of  Salonica,  and  the 
Greeks  of  Athens,  are  the  worst  of  their  respective 
races. 

Note  22.     Page  i5o,  line  3i. 

Ah  !  yonder  tee  the  Tcbocadar. 

m  Tchocadarw — one  of  the  attendants  who  precedes 
a  man  of  authority. 

Note  23.     Page  »5o,  line  101. 

Thine  own  •  broad  Ilelletpoot  ■  ttill  daabet. 

The  wrangling  about  this  epithet,  «  the  broad  Hel- 
lespont* or  the  «  boundless  Hellespont,**  whether  it 
means  one  or  the  other,  or  what  it  means  at  all,  has 
been  beyond  all  possibility  of  detail.  I  have  even  heard 
it  disputed  on  the  spot ;  and  not  foreseeing  a  speedy 
conclusion  to  the  controversy,  amused  myself  with 
swimming  across  it  in  the  mean  time,  and  probably 
may  again,  before  the  point  is  settled.  Indeed,  the 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  «  the  tale  of  Troy  divine* 
still  continues,  much  of  it  resting  upon  the  tali&manic 
word  «  ccnetpos  :  »  probably  Homer  had  the  same 
notion  of  distance  that  a  coquette  has  of  time,  and 
when  he  talks  of  boundless,  means  half  a  mile ;  as  the 
latter,  by  a  like  figure,  when  she  says  eternal  attach- 
ment, simply  specifies  three  weeks. 

Note  »4*     P^c  l5o>  ^ac  *  * a- 

Which  AmmouYaon  rao.  proudly  round. 

Before  his  Persian  invasion,  and  crowned  die  altar 
with  laurel,  etc..  He  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Gara- 
calla  in  his  nee.  It .  is  believed  that  the  last  also 
poisoned  a  friend,  named  Festus,  for  the  sake  of  new 
Patroclan  games.  I  have  seen  the  6heep  feeding  on 
the  tombs  of  ASsietes  and  Anfilochus ;  the  first  is  in 
the  centre  of  die  plain. 

Note  25.     Page  1 5 1,  line  12. 

O'er  obicb  her  fairy  £agert  ran. 

When  rubbed,  the  amber  is  susceptible  of  a  per- 
fume, which  is  slight,  but  not  disagreeable. 

Note  26.     Page  i5i,  line  i5. 

Her  mother"*  taintcJ  amulet. 

The  belief  in  amulets  engraved  on  gems,  or  enclosed 
in  gold  boxes,  containing  scraps  from  the  Koran,  worn 
round  the  neck,  wrist,  or  arm,  is  still  universal  in  the 
East.  ThcKoorsce  (throne)  \crsc  in  the  second  cap. 
of  the  Koran  describes  the  attributes  of  the  Most  High, 
and  is  engraved  in  diis  ruanuiT,  and  woru  by  die  pious, 
as  the  most  esteemed  aud  sublime  of  all  sentences. 
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Note  27.    Page  i5i,  Jioe  18. 

And  by  her  Combolmo  Kct. 

«  Comboloio*— a  Turkish  rosary.  The  MSS.,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Persians,  are  richly  adorned  and 
illuminated.  The  Greek  females  are  kept  in  utter  igno- 
rance ;  but  many  of  the  Turkish  girls  are  highly  ac- 
complished,  though  not  actually  qualified  for  a  Chris- 
tian coterie;  perhaps  some  of  our  01m  *  blues*  might 
not  be  the  worse  for  bleaching. 

Note  a8.    Page  1 5 1 1  line  96. 

la  bin  m  mbm  yoaag  GaKoafoV. 

«  Caliongec»— or  Galiongi,  a  sailor,  that  is,  a  Turk- 
ish sailor;  the  Greeks  navigate,  the  Turks  work  the 
guns.  Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  and  I  hare  seen  the 
Captain  Pacha  more  than  once  wearing  it  as  a  kind  of 
incog.  Their  legs,  however,  are  generally  naked.  The 
buskins  described  in  the  text  as  sheathed  behind  with 
silver,  are  those  of  an  Arnaut  robber,  who  was  my 
host  (he  had  quitted  the  profession),  at  his  Pyrgo.near 
Gastouni  in  the  Morea ;  they  were  plated  in  scales  one 
over  the  other,  like  the  back  of  an  armadillo. 

Note  19.    Page  1 5a,  line  18. 

So  may  ibe  Koraa  rerae  ditplay'd. 

The  characters  on  all  Turkish  scimitars  contain  some- 
times the  name  of  the  place  of  their  manufacture,  but 
more  generally  a  text  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold. 
Amongst  those  in  my  possession  is  one  with  a  blade  of 
singular  construction ;  it  is  very  broad,  and  the  edge 
notched  into  serpentine  curves  like  the  ripple  of  water, 
or  the  wavering  of  flame.  I  asked  the  Armenian  who 
sold  it,  what  possible  use  such  a  figure  couhl  add:  he 
said,  in  Italian,  that  he  did  not  know  ;  but  the  Mussul- 
mans had  an  idea  that  those  of  this  form  gave  a  severer 
wound ;  and  liked  it  because  it  was  «  piu  feroce.»  I 
did  not  murh  admire  the  reason,  but  bought  it  for 
its  peculiarity.  t 

Note3o.     Page  i5j,  line  33. 

Bat  like  ibe  acpbew  of  •  C*in. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  every  allusion  to  any  thing 
or  personage  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Ark,  or 
Cain,  is  equally  the  privilege  of  Mussulman  and  Jew ; 
indeed  the  former  profess  to  be  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  lives,  true  and  fabulous,  of  the  patriarchs,  than 
is  warranted  by  our  own  Sacred  writ,  and  not  content 
with  Adam,  they  have  a  biography  of  Pre -Ada  mites. 
Solomon  is  the  monarrh  of  all  necromancy,  and  Moses  a 
prophet  inferior  only  to  Christ  and  Mahomet.  Zulcika 
is  the  Persian  name  of  Potiphar  s  wife,  and  her  amour 
with  Joseph  constitutes  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  their 
language.  It  is  therefore  no  violation  of  costume  to  put 
the  names  of  Cain,  or  Noah,  into  the  mouth  of  a  Moslem. 

NoteSi.  Page  1^2,  line  49. 

And  Patvaa't  rebel  horde*  attest. 

Paswan  Oglou,  the  rebel  of  Widin,  who  for  the  last 
years  of  his  life  set  the  whole  power  of  the  Porte  at 
defiance. 


sure  which,  was  actually  taken  off  by  the  AIh*n;*n  AliT 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  text.  Ali  Pacha,  whuV 
I  was  in  the  country,  married  the  daughter  of  his  victim 
some  years  after  the  event  had  taken  place  at  a  bath  in 
Sophia,  or  Adrianople.  The  poison  was  mixed  in  ikir 
cup  of  coffee,  which  is  presented  before  the  sherbet  \n 
the  bath-keeper,  after  dressing. 

Note  34.  Page  i53,  line  64. 

I  •©•Cbt  by  Mrst,  a»d  aav  them  atl. 

The  Turkish  notions  of  almost  all  islands  are  confined 
to  the  Archipelago,  the  sea  alluded  to. 

Note  35.  Page  1  S3,  line  87. 

Tk«  lot  «f  Lmbro's  patriot*  iber*. 

Lambro  Cansani,  a  Greek,  fiunous  for  bit  efforts  in 
'789-9°  for  the  independence  of  his  country  :  aban- 
doned by  the  Russians,  be  became  a  pirate,  and  nV 
Archipelago  was  the  scene  of  Ins  enterprises,  lie  is  said 
to  be  still  alive  at  Petersburg!..  He  and  Riga  are  the  two 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  revolutionists. 

Note  36.  Page  1 53,  line  91 . 

To  •oatch  ibe.  Rayahs  from  (beir  fate. 

«  Rayahs, »  all  who  pay  the  capitation  tax,  called  the 
«  Uaratch.o 

Note  37.  Page  1 53,  hue  95. 

Ay  I  let  in*  like  the  •cwa-puriuck  im 
This  first  of  voyages  is  one  of  the  few  with  which  the 
Mussulmans  profess  much  acquaintance. 

Note  38.  Page  i53,  line  96. 

Or  only  know  oa  land  the  Tartar'*  uua»r. 

The  wandering  life  of  the  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turko- 
mans, will  be  found  well  detailed  in  any  book  of  Eastern 
travels.  That  it  possesses  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself  can- 
not be  denied.  A  young  F wench  rencgado  coufevsvd  u> 
Chateaubriand,  that  he  never  found  himself  alouc,  g«il- 
loping  in  the  desert,  without  a  sensation  approaching  to 
rapture,  which  was  indescribable. 

Note  3g»  Page  1 53,  line  1 16. 

Btooaua*  at  Aden  in  its  earliest  boar. 

m  Jannat  al  Aden,*  the  perpetual  abode,  the  Mussul- 
man Paradise. 


Note  3a.  Page  i5»,  line  61. 

They  £■««  (beir  horsetails  to  the  wiad. 

Horsetail,  the  standard  of  a  Pacha. 

Note  33.    Page  1 5  a,  line  74. 

lie  draak  oae  draught,  aor  seeded  nwre ! 

Giaffir,  Pacha  of  Argyro  Castro,  or  Scutari,  lam  not 


Note  40.  Page  1 55,  line  78. 

AoJ  mourn' d  above  bis  tnrbaa-ftoac. 

A  turban  is  carved  in  stone  above  the  graves  of  men 
only. 

Note  4 1.  Page  1 55,  line  87. 

The  load  Wat-wallah  war*  bia  diataul  car. 

The  death»«ong  of  the  Turkish  women.  The  «  silent 
slaves  a  are  the  men  whose  notions  of  decorum  forbid 
complaint  in  public. 

Note  4a-  Page  1 55,  line  ta3. 

•  WLere  it  my  child  !  • — an  echo  answer*— «  Where  t  • 

« I  came  to  the  place  of  my  Lirth  and  cried,  'the 
friends  of  my  youth,  where  are  they!'  and  an  Echo 
answered, '  where  are  they  ?'» 

from  an  Arabic  MS. 

The  above  quotation  (from  which  the  idea  in  the  text  is 
taken)  must  be  already  familiar  to  every  reader — it  is 
given  in  the  first  annotation,  page  67,  of  «  The  Pleasure* 
of  Memory ;»  a  poem  so  well  known  as  to  render  * 
reference  almost  superfluous;  but  to  whose  pages  all 
will  be  delighted  to  recur. 
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Note  43.  Page  1 56,  line  47. 

Into  ZuUika's  bum. 

•  kmi  airy  «oog«e*  (bat  syllabi*  nca'i  Bam**.* 

Mil  to*. 

For  a  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  inhabit  the  form 

nf  birds,  we  need  not  travel  to  the  East.   Lord  Lytllcton's 

;host  story;  the  belief  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  that 

George  I.  flew  into  her  window  in  the  shape  of  a  raven 


(see  Orford's  Reminiscences),  and  many  other  instances, 
bring  this  superstition  nearcc  home.  The  most  singular 
was  the  whim  of  a  Worcester  lady,  who  believing  her 
daughter  to  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  singing  bird,  literally 
furnished  her  pew  in  the  Cathedral  with  cages-full  of  the 
kind ;  and  as  she  was  rich,  and  a  benefactress  in  beauti- 
fying the  church,  no  objection  was  made  to  her  harmless 
folly.— For  this  anecdote,  see  Orford's  Letters. 


A  TALE. 


■ I  *uoi  pcaMert  ia  l«i  dornir  bob  ponoo.* 

TASSO,  Canto  decima,  Gcrutalemme  Liktrata. 


TO 

THOMAS  MOORE,  ESQ. 

*T  DEAR  MOORE, 
I  dedicate  to  you  the  hut  production  with  which  I 
Loll  trespass  00  public  patience,  and  your  indulgence, 
fer  «ne  years;  sad  I  own  that  I  feel  anxious  to  avail 
•rorif  of  this  latest  and  only  opportunity  of  adorning 
-  f  PHP*  irith  *  name,  consecrated  by  unshaken  public 
proriple,  and  the  most  undoubted  and  various  talents. 
*au>  Ireland  ranks  you  among  the  firmest  of  her  pa- 
ir^ ;  while  you  stand  alone  the  first  of  her  bards  in  her 
rvtimation,  and  Britain  repeats  and  ratifies  the  decree, 
F*-mut  one,  whose  only  regret,  since  our  first  acquaint- 
,  wtf,  ha*  been  Uir  years  be  had  lost  before  it  commenced, 

■  to  add  the  humble  but  sincere  suffrage  of  friendship,  to 
&e  %©ice  of  more  than  one  nation.    It  will  at  least  prove 

1 1»  too.  that  I  have  neither  forgotten  the  gratification 

■  im»ed  from  your  society,  nor  abandoned  the  prospect 
1  of  it*  rmewal,  whenever  your  leisure  or  inclination  allows 
.  rat  to  atone  to  yonr  friends  for  too  long  an  absence.    It 

*  said  among  those  friends,  I  trust  truly,  that  yon  are 

rn^agrd  in  the  composition  of  a  poem  whose  scene  will 

If  laid  in  the  East;  none  can  do  those  scenes  so  much 

1  js«tke.    The  wrongs  of  your  own  country,  the  magnifi- 

'  <*at  and  fiery  spirit  of  her  sons,  the  beauty  and  feeling  of 

I  W  daughters,  may  there  be  found;  and  Collins,  when 

I  !v  denominated  his  Oriental  his  Irish  Eclogues,  was  not 

;  war*  bow  true,  at  least,  was  a  part  of  his  parallel.  Your 

1  rsiaginanati  will  create  a  warmer  sun,  and  less  clouded 

■kv;  bat  wildness,  tenderness,  and  originality  are  part 

1  cf  yonr  national  claim  of  oriental  descent,  to  which  you 

j  fene  already  thus  far  proved  your  title  more  clearly  than 

(be  most  jealous  of  yonr  country's  antiquarians. 

I     May  I  add  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  all  men 

to  supported  to  be  fluent,  and  none  agreeable? — Self. 

I  have  written  much,  and  published  more  than  enough 

i  10  demand  a  longer  silence  than  I  now  meditate ;  but  for 

1  »a»e  years  to  come  it  is  my  intention  to  tempt  no 

father  the  award  of  «  Gods,  men,  nor  columns.)*    In 

<*-  present  composition  I  have  attempted  not  the  most 

4nkiut,  bnt,  perhaps,  the  best  adapted  measure  to  our 

(•agaage,  the  good  old  and  now  neglected  heroic  couplet. 

Tar  ttanaa  of  Spenser  is  perhaps  too  slow  and  dignified 

fcc  aarrative;  though  I  confess,  it  is  the  measure  most 


after  my  own  heart:  Scott  alone,  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, has  hitherto  completely  triumphed  over  the  fatal 
facility  of  the  octosyllabic  verse ;  and  this  is  not  the  least 
victory  of  his  fertile  and  mighty  genius :  in  blank  verse, 
Hilton,  Thomson,  and  our  dramatists,  arc  the  beacons 
that  shine  along  the  deep,  but  warn  us  from  the  rough 
and  barren  rock  on  which  they  are  kindled.  The  heroic 
couplet  is  not  the  most  popular  measure  certainly;  but 
as  I  did  not  deviate  into  the  other  from  a  wish  to  Hatter 
what  is  called  public  opinion,  I  shall  quit  it  without 
further  apology,  and  take  my  chance  once  more  with 
that  versification,  in  which  1  have  hitherto  published 
nothing  but  compositions  whose  former  circulation  is 
part  of  my  present  and  will  be  of  my  future  regret. 

With  regard  to  my  story,  and  stories  in  general,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  rendered  my  personages 
more  perfect  and  amiable,  if  possible,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  been  sometimes  criticised,  and  considered  no  less 
responsible  for  their  deeds  and  qualities  than  if  all  had 
been  personal.  Be  it  so— if  I  have  deviated  into  the 
gloomy  vanity  of  «  drawing  from  self,*  the  pictures  are 
probably  like,  since  they  arc  unfavourable;  and  if  not, 
those  who  know  me  are  undeceived,  and  thpse  who  do 
not,  I  have  little  interest  in  undeceiving.  I  have  no 
particular  desire  that  any  but  my  acquaintance  should 
think  the  author  better  than  the  beings  of  his  imagining ; 
but  I  cannot  help  a  little  surprise,  and  perhaps  amuse- 
ment, at  some  odd  critical  exceptions  in  the  present 
instance,  when  I  see  several  bards  ( far  more  deserving, 
1  allow),  in  very  reputable  plight,  and  quite  exempted 
from  all  participation  in  the  faults  of  those  heroes,  who, 
nevertheless,  might  be  found  with  little  more  morality 
than  «  The  Giaour, »  and  perhaps — but  no — I  must  admit 
Cbflde  Harold  to  be  a  very  repulsive  personage;  and  as 
to  his  identity,  those  who  like  it  must  give  him  whatever 
u  alias*  they  please. 

If,  however,  it  were  worth  while  to  remove  the  im- 
pression, it  might  be  of  some  service  to  mc,  that  the  man 
who  is  alike  the  delight  of  his  readers  and  his  friends, 
the  poet  of  all  circles,  and  the  idol  of  his  own,  permits 
me  here  and  elsewhere  to  subscribe  myself, 

most  truly,  and  affectionately, 
his  obedient  servant, 
BYRON. 
Jonrntry  a,  1814* 
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CANTO   I. 


Mggior  dolor t. 
Che  ricordarci  del  Unpo  felicr 
>iellm  mUrria,  — —- — - — • 

DANTF.. 


m  O'ir  l he  glad  witters  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless,  and  our  souls  as  free, 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam. 
Survey  our  empire  and  behold  our  home ! 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limits  to  their  sway — 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  meet  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  range 
Vrom  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  every  change. 
Oh,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave ! 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heaving  wave ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonness  and  ease! 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not — pleasure  cannot  please- 
Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried, 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wide. 
The  exulting  sense — the  pulse's  maddening  play. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  trackless  way  ? 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  approaching  fight, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  delight ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than  zeal, 
And  where  the  feebler  feint — can  only  feel — 
Feel — to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core. 
Its  hope  awn  ken  and  its  spirit  soar? 
No  dread  of  death — if  with  us  die  our  foes — 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose: 
Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life; 
When  lost — what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife? 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamoured  of  decay. 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away; 
Heave  his  thick  breath;  and  shake  his  palsied  head; 
Ours — the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  fruiters  forth  his  s«ul. 
Ours  with  one  pang— one  bound— escapes  control. 
His  corse  may  boast  its  uru  and  narrow  care. 
And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave  : 
Ours  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed. 
When  ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  onr  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory ; 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day,    • 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 
And  cry,  remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  now  !* 

II. 
Such  were  the  notes  that  from  the  Pirate's  isle, 
Around  the  kindling  watch-fire  rang  the  while; 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  thrilled  the  rocks  along, 
And  unto  ears  as  ragged  seemed  a  song  ! 
In  scattered  groups  upon  the  golden  sand, 
Thry  game— carouse — converse— or  whet  the  brand  ; 
Select  the  arms — to  each  his  blade  assigo. 
And  careless  rve  the  blood  thnt  dims  its  shine : 
Repair  the  boat ,  replace  the  helm  or  oar. 
While  others  straggling  muse  along  the  shore ; 
For  the  wdd  bird  the  busy  springes  set, 
Or  spread  beneath  the  sun  the  dripping  net; 


Gaze  where  some  distant  sail  a  speck  supplies, 

With  all  the  thirsting  eye  of  enterprise; 

Tell  o'er  the  tales  of  many  a  night  of  toil. 

And  marvel  where  they  next  shall  seize  a  spoil : 

No  matter  where— their  chief's  allotment  this. 

Theirs,  to  believe  no  prey  nor  plan  amiss. 

But  who  that  Chut?  his  name  on  every  shore 

Is  famed  and  fear'd — they  ask  and  know  no  mort*. 

With  these  he  mingles  not  but  to  command; 

Few  are  his  words,  but  keen  his  eye  and  hand. 

Ne'er  seasons  he  with  mirth  their  jovial  mess, 

But  they  forgive  bis  silence  for  success. 

Ne'er  for  his  lip  the  purpling  cup  they  till, 

That  goblet  passes  htm  untasted  still — 

And  for  his  fere — the  rudest  of  his  crew 

Would  that,  in  turn,  have  pass'd  untasted  too; 

Earth's  coarsest  bread,  the  garden's  homeliest  roots. 

And  scarce  the  summer  luxury  of  fruits, 

His  short  repast  in  humbleness  supply 

With  all  a  hermit's  board  would  scarce  deny. 

But  while  he  shuns  the  grosser  joys  of  sense, 

His  mind  seems  nnurish'd  by  that  abstinence. 

«•  Steer  to  that  shore!** — they  sail.  «Dotbis!» — 'us  done 

«  Now  form  and  follow  me !» — the  spoil  is  woo. 

Thus  prompt  his  accents  and  his  actions  still, 

And  ail  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will; 

To  such,  brief  answer  and  contemptuous  eye 

Convey  reproof,  nor  further  deign  reply. 

HI. 
«  A  sail !— a  sail!* — a  promised  prize  to  hope! 
Her  nation — flag — bow  speaks  the  telescope  : 
No  prise,  alas!— but  yet  a  welcome  sail  : 
The  blood-red  signal  glitters  in  the  gale. 
Yes — she  is  ours — a  home  returning  bark — 
Blow  fair,  thou  breeze!— she  anchors  ere  the  dark. 
Already  doubled  is  the  cape— onr  bay 
Receives  that  prow  which  proudly  spurns  the  spray. 
How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes ! 
Her  white  wings  flying— never  from  her  foes- 
She  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  elements  to  strife. 
Who  would  not  brave  the  battle-fire— the  wreck — 
To  move  the  monarch  of  her  peopled  deck  ? 

IV. 

Hoarse  o'er  her  side  the  rustling  cable  rings ; 

The  sails  are  furl'djand  anchoring  round  she  twiog* 

And  gathering  loiterers  on  the  land  discern 

Her  boat  descending  from  the  latticed  stern. 

'tis  mann'd— the  oars  keep  concert  to  the  strand. 

Till  grates  her  keel  upon  the  shallow  sand. 

Hail  to  the  welcome  shout! — the  friendly  speech ! 

When  hand  grasps  hand  uniting  on  the  beach ; 

The  smile,  the  question,  and  the  quick  reply, 

And  the  heart's  promise  of  festivity ! 


The  tidings  spread,  and  gathering  grows  the  crowd : 
The  hum  of  voices,  and  the  laughter  loud, 
And  woman's  gentler  anxious  tone  is  heard— 
Friends' — husbands' — lovers'  names  in  each  dear  word 
«Oh!  are  they  safe?  we  ask  not  of  success 
But  shall  we  see  them?  will  their  accents  bless? 
From  where  the  battle  roars— the  billows  chafe— 
They  doubtless  boldly  did— but  who  are  safe' 
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Here  Ire  them  baste  to  gladden  and  surprise, 
And  kiss  the  doubt  from  these  delighted  eyes !»— 

VI. 
Where  is  oar  chief?  for  him  we  bear  report — 

lad  doohc  that  joy — which  hails  our  coming— short ; 
-  1>i  tbas  sincere — 'tis  cheering,  though  so  brief; 
Bat  Jain  *  instant  guide  ns  to  oar  chief: 
tar  greeting  paid,  we'll  feast  on  our  return, 

Aad  all  shall  hear  what  each  may  wish  to  learn. » 

Wending  siowhr  by  the  rock-hewn  way, 
,  Ts  vbere  his  watch-tower  beetles  o'er  the  bay, 

Bar  tashy  brake,  and  wild  flowers  blossoming, 

\al  freshness  breathing  from  each  silver  spring, 

Wssse  scatter* d  streams  from  granite  basins  burst, 

Los  into  life,  and  sparkling  woo  your  thirst ; 

From  crag  to  ctifTtbey  mount— Near  yonder  cave, 
1  Wbai  lonely  straggler  looks  along  the  ware? 
1  Is  pensive  posture  leaning  on  the  brand, 
i  Vt  oft  a  resting  staff  to  that  red  hand. 

■  T»  We — *ti*  Conrad— here — as  wont — alone ; 

Oa— Joan !  on — and  make  our  purpose  known. 

The  bark  he  views — and  tell  him  we  would  greet 
I  H*  ear  with  tidings  he  most  quickly  meet : 
|  Wr  dare  not  yet  approach — thou  know'st  his  mood, 

When  strange  or  uninvited  steps  intrude. » 

VII. 

1  Gin  Joan  sought,  and  told  of  their  intent — 
I  Be  spake  not — but  a  sign  expreas'd  assent. 
,  These  Juan  eaik — they  come — to  their  salute 

Be  bends  ham  slightly,  but  his  lips  are  mute. 

«The«e  lettess.  Chief,  are  from  the  Greek— the  spy, 
I  Who  still  proclaims  our  spoil  or  peril  nigh  : 

White  cr  his  tidings,  we  can  well  report, 

Sorb  than*— «  Peace,  peace !»— He  cats  their  prating  short, 
i  Wandering  they  turn,  abash *d,  while  each  to  each 

Coojertnre  whispers  in  his  muttering  speech : 

They  watch  his  glance  with  many  a  stealing  look, 

To  gather  how  that  eye  the  tidings  took; 

Bat,  this  as  if  he  guess'd,  with  head  aside, 
'  Perchance  from  some  emotion,  doubt,  or  pride, 

He  read  the  scroll — «  My  tablets,  Juan,  hark — 
!  Where  is  Gansar?o?» 

a  In  the  anchor  d  bark.n 
I  •  There  let  him  stay — to  him  this  order  bear. 
Bark  to  yoor  duty — for  my  course  prepare : 
Mywlf  this  enterprise  to-night  will  share. » 
'  •  To-night,  Lord  Conrad  ?b 

«  Ay!  at  set  of  sun? 
'  The  breese  will  freshen  when  the  day  is  done. 
V v  corslet    cloak — one  hour— and  we  are  gone. 
Sling  on  thy  bogle — see  that,  free  from  rust. 
My  carbine-lock  springs  worthy  of  my  trust ; 
fee  the  edge  sharpen  d  of  my  boarding-brand. 
And  give  its  gnard  more  room  to  fit  my  hand. 
This  let  the  Armourer  with  speed  dispose; 
Last  time,  if  more  fatigued  my  arm  than  foes  : 
|  Hark  that  she  signal-gun  be  duly  fired 
To  tell  os  when  the  hour  of  stay 's  expired.  •• 


Tary  make 
To«  soon  to 
Tetthey 
And  who  dare 


VIII. 
obeisance,  and  retire  in  haste, 
seek  again  the  watery  waste: 
not — so  tliat  Conrad  guides; 
question  aught  that  he  decides  ? 


That  man  of  loneliness  and  mystery, 

Scarce  seen  to  smile,  and  seldom  heard  to  sigh ; 

Whose  name  appals  the  fiercest  of  his  crew. 

And  tints  each  swarthy  cheek  with  sallower  hue; 

Still  sways  their  souls  with  that  commanding  art 

Tint  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 

What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 

Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vnin? 

What  should  it  be?  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind  J 

The  power  of  Thought — the  magic  of  the  Mind ! 

Link'd  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 

That  moulds  another's  weakness  to  its  will ; 

Wields  with  their  hands,  but,  sjill  to  these  unknown, 

Makes  even  their  mightiest  deeds  appear  his  own. 

Such  hath  it  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 

The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one! 

Tis  Nature's  doom — but  let  the  wretch  who  toils 

Accuse  not,  hate  not  him  who  wears  the  spoils. 

Oh!  if  he  knew  the  weight  of  splendid  chains, 

How  light  the  balance  of  his  humbler  pains ! 

IX. 
Unlike  the  heroes  of  each  ancient  race, 
Demons  in  act,  but  Gods  at  least  in  face, 
In«Conrads  form  seems  little  to  admire, 
Though  his  dark  eye-brow  shades  a  glance  of  fire : 
Robust,  but  not  Herculean — to  the  sight 
No  giant  frame  sets  forth  his  common  height; 
Yet,  in  the  whole,  who  paused  to  look  again, 
Saw  more  than  marks  the  crowd  of  vulgar  men ; 
They  gaze  and  marvel  how — and  still  confess 
That  thus  it  is,  but  why  they  cannot  guess. 
Sun-burnt  his  cheek,  his  forehead  high  and  pale 
The  sable  curls  in  wild  profusion  veil ; 
And  oft  perforce  his  rising  lip  reveals 
The  haughtier  thought  it  curbs,  but  scarce  conceals. 
Though  smooth  bis  voice,  and  calm  his  general  mien, 
Still  seems  there  something  he  would  not  have  seen :  - 
His  features'  deepening  lines  and  varying  hue 
At  times  attracted,  yet  perplex'd  the  view, 
As  if  within  that  murkiness  of  mind 
Work  d  feelings  fearful,  and  yet  uodetined ; 
Such  might  it  be— that  none  could  truly  tell — 
Too  close  inquiry  his  stern  glance  would  quell. 
There  breathe  but  few  whose  aspect  might  defy 
The  full  encounter  of  hra  searching  eye ; 
He  had  the  skill,  when  Cunning's  gaze  would  seek 
To  probe  his  heart  and  watch  his  changing  cheek, 
At  once  the  observer's  purpose  to  espy, 
And  on  himself  roll  back  his  scrutiny, 
Lest  he  to  Conrad  rather  should  betray 
Some  secret  thought  than  drag  that  chief's  to  day. 
There  was  a  laughing  Devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  Mercy  sigh'd  farewell ! 

X. 

Slight  are  the  outward  signs  of  evil  thought, 

Within — within — 'twas  there  the  spirit  wrought! 

Love  shows  all  changes — Hate,  ambition,  guile, 

Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile;      ' 

The  lip's  least  curl,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 

Along  the  govern'd  aspect,  speak  alone 

Of  deeper  passions ;  and  to  judge  their  mien. 

He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 
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Then— with  llic  hurried  tread,  the  upward  eye, 
The  clenched  hand,  the  pause  of  agony, 
That  listens,  starting,  lest  the  step  too  near 
Approach  intrusive  on  that  mood  of  fear: 
Then— with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
That  rise— convulse — contend — that  freeze,  or  glow, 
Flush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  brow; 
Then — Strauger!  if  thou  canst,  and  tremblest  not, 
Heboid  his  soul — the  rest  that  soothes  his  lot ! 
Mark — how  that  lone  and  blighted  bosom  sears 
The  scathing  thought  of  execrated  year*! 
hVhold — but  who  hath  seen,  or  e'er  shall  see, 
Man  as  himself — the  wcret  spirit  free'' 

Yet  was  not  Conrad  thus  by  natur*  sent 

To  lead  the  guilty — guilt's  worst  instrument; — 

Hi*  soul  was  changed,  before  his  deeds  had  driven 

Him  forth  to  war  with  man  and  forfeit  heaven. 

Warp'd  by  the  world  in  Disappointment's  school, 

In  words  too  wise,  in  conduct  there  a  fool ; 

Too  firm  to  yield,  and  far  too  proud  to  stoop, 

Dootn'd  by  his  very  virtues  for  a  dupe, 

He  cursed  those  virtues  as  the  cause  of  ill, 

And  not  the  traitors  who  bctrav'd  him  stiff; 

Nor  deem'd  that  gifts  bestow'd  on  better  men 

Had  left  him  joy,  and  means  to  give  again. 

Fear'd — shunn*  d — belied — ere  youth  had  lost  her  force, 

He  hated  man  too  much  to  feel  remorse, 

\nd  thought  the  voice  of  wrath  a  sacred  call, 

To  pay  the  injuries  of  some  on  all. 

He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deem'd 

The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seem'd  ; 

And  scorn'd  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 

Those  deeds  the  bolded  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 

The  hearts  that  loathed  him,  crouch'd  and  dreaded  too. 

Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 

From  all  affection  and 'from  all  contempt : 

His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise ; 

But  they  that  fear'd  him  dared  not  to  despise  : 

Man  spurns  the  worm,  but  pauses  ere  he  wake 

The  slumbering  venom  of  the  folded  snake : 

The  first  may  turn — but  not  avenge  the  blow ; 

The  last  expires — but  leaves  no  living  foe  ; 

Fast  to  the  doom'd  offender's  form  it  clings, 

And  he  may  crush — not  conquerr— still  it  stings ! 

XII. 

None  are  all  evil— quickening  round  Ins  heart, 

One  softer  fcrling  would  not  yet  depart ; 

Oft  could  he  sneer  at  others  as  beguiled 

By  passions  worthy  of  a  fool  or  child  ; 

Yet  'gainst  that  passion  vainly  stiJI  he  strove, 

tnd  even  in  htm  it  asks  the  name  of  love ! 

Yes,  it  was  love — unchangeable— 'Unchanged, 

Felt  but  for  one  from  whom  he  never  ranged  ; 

Though  ftiirest  captives  daily  met  his  eye. 

He  shunn'd,  nor  sought,  but  coldly  p.-iss'd  them  by ; 

Though  many  a  beauty  droop'd  in  prison'd  bower, 

None  ever  soothed  Ins  most  unguarded  hour. 

Yes — it  was  love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 

Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 

Cnmoved  by  ab«ence,  firm  in  every  dime, 

And  yet — Oh  more  than  all !— unrired  by  time  ; 


Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part. 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  tier  heart ; 

Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remote— 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love1 

He  was  a  villain — ay — reproaches  shower 

On  him — but  not  the  passion,  nor  its  power, 

Which  only  proved,  all  other  virtties  gone. 

Not  guilt  itself  eoukl  quench  this  loveliest  trae ' 

xni. 

He  paused  a  moment — till  his  hastening  men 

Pass'd  the  first  winding  downward  to  the  glen. 

«  Strange  tidings ! — many  a  peril  have  I  past. 

Nor  know  I  why  this  next  appears  the  last ! 

Yet  so  my  heart  forebodes,  but  must  not  fear, 

Nor  shall  my  followers  find  me  falter  here. 

T  is  rash  to  meet,  but  surer  death  to  wak 

Till  here  they  hunt  us  to  undoubted  fate ; 

And,  if  my  -plan  but  hold,  and  fortune  smile, 

We'll  furnish  mourners  for  our  funeral-pile. 

Ay — let  them  slumber — peaceful  be  their  dreamt* 

Moru  ne'er  awoke  them  with  such  brilliant  beams 

As  kindle  high  to-night  (but  blow,  thou  breeze !} 

To  warm  these  slow  avengers  of  the  seas. 

Now  to  Medora — Oh  !  my  sinking  heart, 

Long  may  her  own  be  lighter  than  thou  art ! 

Yet  was  I  brave— mean  boast  where  all  are  brave* 

Even  insects  -sting  for  aught  they  seek  to  save. 

This  common  courage  which  with  brutes  we  share. 

That  owes  its-deadliest  efforts  to  despair, 

Small  merit  claims — but 't  was  my  nobler  hope 

To  leach  my  few  with  numbers  still  to  cope; 

Long  have  I  led  them — not  to  vainly  bleed  ; 

No  medium  now — we  perish  or  succeed ! 

So  let  it  be — it  irks  not  me  to  die  ,- 

Bat  thus  to  urge  them  whence  they  cannot  fly. 

My  lot  hath  long  had  little  of  my  care, 

But  chafes  my  pride  thus  ba fried  in  the  snire ; 

Is  this  my  skill  ?  my  craft  T  to  set  at  last 

Hope,  power,  and  life  upon  a  single  cast  ? 

Oh,  fate! — accuse  thy  folly,  Hot  thy  fate — 

She  may  redeem  thee  still — nor  yet  too  Iate.» 

XIV. 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he.  till 
He  reach'd  the  snmmit  of  his  towcr-crown'd  hill  • 
There  at  the  portal  paused — for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  too  oft; 
Through  the  high  lattice  far  yet  sweet  they  rung 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung : 


«  Deep  in  my  soul  that  tender  secret  dwells, 
Lonely  and  lost  to  light  for  evermore. 

Save  when  to  thine  my  heart  responsive  swells. 
Then  trembles  into  silence  as  before. 

s. 
«  There,  in  its  centre,  a  sepulchral  lamp 

Burns  the  slow  flame,  eternal — but  unseen  ; 
Which  not  the  darkness  of  despair  can  damp, 

Though  vain  its  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 
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-  Remember  me — Ob !  pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whose  relics  there  recline ; 

The  only  pang  my  bosom  dare  not  brave, 
Must  be  to  find  forget  fulness  in  thine. 

4- 

I  •  My  fondest — faintest — Litest — accent*  hear : 
Grief 'for  the  dead  not  virtue  can  reprove ; 
Then  give  me  all  I  ever  asked — a  tear, 
i     The  first — lasl-»-sole  reward  of  so  much  love  !» 

# 
\i*  paat'd  the  portal— crowd  the  corridore, 
tad  reached  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er: 

-  ay  own  Medora !  sure  thy  song  is  sad — » 

-  hi  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad  1 
Wubaat  thine  ear  to  listeu  to  my  lay, 

'  ^*«u  mast  my  song  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray : 
>um  mirtt  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
*y  heart  uuhsish'd— although  my  lips  were  mate ! 

)  *** !  many  a  night  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 

I  My  d naming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind, 
lad  deroo d  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd  thy  sail 
The  auirmaring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale ; 

|  Tkongh  soft,  it  seem  d  the  low  prophetic  dirge, 

,  That  mourn'd  thee  floating  on  the  savage  surge . 
NoB  would  I  rise  to  rouse  tlie  beacon  fire, 

J  Lea  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire  ; 
tad  many  a  restless  hour  outvatch'd  each  star, 
.lad  morning  came — and  still  thou  wert  afar. 
*  »b '.  how  the  chill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew, 

,  \ud  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
lad  soil  I  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
W'a»  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow  ! 

I  At  length — 't  was  noon — I  hail'd  and  blest  the  mast 

J  That  met  my  sight — it  ncar'd — Alas  !  it  past ! 

1  toother  came — Oh  God  !    t  was  thine  at  last ! 
Would  that  those  days  were  over !  wilt  thou  ne'er, 
Vr  Conrad  !  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share  ? 

.  Sore  thon  hast  more  than  wealth ;  and  many  a  home 

1  \<  bright  as  this  invites  us  not  to  roam : 
Thou  know'st  it  is  not  peril  that  I  fear, 
1  <mh?  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here ; 
Then  not  tor  mine,  but  that  Car  dearer  life. 
Which  flies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife — 

,  How  strange  that  heart,  to  mc  so  tender  still, 

'  stbouJd1  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will !» 

J  -  Tea,  strange  indeed,  that  heart  hath  long  been  changed; 
l  Worm-like  "l  was  tr&mpled — adder-like  avenged, 

Without  one  hope  on  earth  beyond  thy  love, 
•  tod  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 

Y«-i  the  same  heeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 

■v  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them, 
(  So  eioseiy  mingling  here,  that  discntwined, 

I  ''ease  to  Jote  thee  when  I  love  mankind, 
i  T-t  dread  not  this — the  proof  of  all  the  post 
i  Ware*  the  future  that  my  love  will  hist ; 
'  tat — Oh,  Medora!  nerve  thy  gentler  heart, 

Teas  boar  again — but  not  for  long — we  partu) 

I  *  This  boor  we  part ! — my  heart  foreboded  this ; 
,  Tbas  ever  fade  my  (airy  dreams  of  bliss. 
Tb»  hour — U  cannot  be — this  hour  away ! 
{  I'**  bark  bath  hardly  anchored  in  the  bay : 


Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 

Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  aue*  ; 

My  love !  thou  mock'st  my  weakness :  and  wouldst  steel 

My  breast  before  the  time  *hen  it  must  feel ; 

But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress. 

Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  biitcrnes*. 

Be  silent,  Conrad! — dearest !  come  and  share 

The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 

Light  toil !  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fan* !    ' 

See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 

And  where  not  sure,  perplcx'd,  but  pleased,  1  gut^s'ii 

At  such  as  seem'd  the  fairest :  thrice  the  hill 

My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill ; 

Yes !  thy  sherbet  to-uight  will  sweetly  Uow, 

See  how  it  sparkles  In  its  vase  of  snow  ! 

The  grape's  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers; 

Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appear* . 

Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  I  rejoice 

What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy  choice. 

But  come,  the  board  is  spread;  our  silver  lamp 

Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  Sirocco's  damp. 

Then  shall  my  handmaids  while  the  time  along, 

And  join  with  me  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song. 

Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lovrst  to  hear. 

Shall  soothe  or  lull— or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear, 

We  '11  turn  the  Kile,  by  Ariosto  told. 

Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old.1 

Why — thou  wert  worse  than  he  who  broko  his  tow 

To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now , 

Or  even  that  traitor  chief — I  've  seen  thee  smile, 

When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne  s  Isle, 

Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the  while : 

And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I  said, 

Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  than  dread, 

Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  the  main,- 

And  he  deceived  me — for — he  came  again  !>» 

«  Again — again — and  oft  ayain— my  love  ! 
-If  there  be  life  below,  and  hope  abqve, 
He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing : 
The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  uow  to  HI  l 
Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell  L 
Yet  would  I  fain — did  time  allow — disclose — 
Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard, 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared  : 
Nor  be  thou  lonely — though  thy  lord  s  away, 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay ; 
And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet, 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet : 
List! — t  is  the  bugle— Juan  shrilly  blew— 
One  kiss — one  more — another — Oh!  Adieu !» 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face, 
lie  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye, 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildncss  of  dishevel  I'd  charms; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwell 
So  full — that  feeling  seem'd  almost  unfelt ! 
Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal-gun  ! 
It  told  t  was  sunset — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd ; 
Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  carcssd ! 
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And  tottering  to  the  couch  hi*  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  do  more; 
Felt — that  for  him  earlh  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gone  ? 

XV. 

«  And  is  he  gone?*— on  sudden  solitude 

Ilow  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude ! 

«  T  was  but  an  instant  past — and  here  he  stood! 

And  now* — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rush'd, 

And  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush*d; 

Uig — bright— and  nut,  unknown  to  her  they  foil; 

Bui  still  her  lips  refused  to  send— «  Farewell !» 

For  in  that  word — that  foul  *ord — howe'er 

We  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despair. 

O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 

Had  sorrow  fix'd  what  time  can  ne'er  erase : 

The  tender  blue  of  that  large  loving  eye 

Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy, 

Till — Oh,  how  for! — it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him, 

And  then  it  flow'd — and  phrensied  seen\'d  to  swim 

Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dewed 

With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 

« lie's  gone  !•— against  her  heart  that  hand  u  driven. 

Convulsed  and  quick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven; 

She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main ; 

The  white  sail  set— -she  dared  not  look  again  ; 

But  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 

m It  is  no  dream — and  1  am  desolate** 

XVI. 
From  crag  to  crag  descending — swiftly  sped 
Stern  Conrad  down,  nor  once  he  turn'd  his  head  ; 
Hot  shrunk  whene'er  the  windings  of  his  way 
Forced  on  his  eye  what  he  would  not  survey, 
His  lone,  but  lovely  dwelling  on  the  steep, 
That  hail'd  him  first  when  homeward  from  the  deep: 
And  she — the  dim  and  melancholy  star, 
Whose  ray  of  beauty  reach'd  him  from  afar, 
On  her  he  roust  not  gaze,  he  must  not  think. 
There  he  might  rest — but  on  destruction's  brink  : 
Yet  once  almost  he  stopp'd — and  nearly  gave 
His  fate  to  chance,  his  projects  to  the  wave; 
But  no-— it  must  not  be — a  worthy  chief 
May  melt,  but  not  betray  to  woman's  grief. 
He  sees  hit  bark,  he  notes  how  fair  the  wind, 
And  sternly  gathers  all  his  might  of  mind : 
Again  he  hurries  on — and  as  be  hears 
The  clang  of  tumult  vibrate  on  hi*  ears, 
The  busy  sounds,  the  bustle  of  the  shore, 
The  shout,  the  signal,  and  the  dashing  oar ; 
As  marks  bis  eye  tlie  seaboy  on  the  mast. 
The  anchor's  rise,  the  sails  unfurling  fast, 
The  waving  kerrhiefs  of  die  crowd  that  urge 
That  mute  adieu  to  those  who  stem  the  surge; 
And  more  than  all,  his  blood-red  flog  aloft, 
He  marveli'd  how  his  heart  could  serin  so  soft. 
Fire  in  his  glance,  and  wildnrs*  in  his  breast, 
He  feels  of  all  his  former  self  posscst; 
He  bounds, — he  Hies — until  his  footsteps  reach 
The  verge  where  ends  the  cliff,  begins  the  beach, 
There  checks  his  speed ;  but  pauses  less  to  breathe 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  deep  bcueath, 
Tliau  there  his  wonted  statelier  step  renew ; 
Nor  rush  disturbed  by  haste,  to  vulgar  vie*  - 


For  well  had  Conrad  learn'd  to  curb  the  crowd, 
By  arts  that  veil,  and  oft  preserve  the  proud; 
His  was  the  lofty  port,  the  distant  mien, 
That  seems  to  shun  the  sight— and  awes  if  seen  -. 
The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high-bora  eye, 
That  checks  low  mirth,  but  lacks  not  courtesy ; 
All  these  he  wielded  to  command  assent : 
But  where  be  wish'd  to  win,  so  well  unbent, 
That  kindness  cancell'd  fear  in  those  who  heard, 
And  others'  gifts  show'd  mean  beside  Ids  word, 
When  echoed  to  the  heart  as  from  his  own 
His  deep  yet  tender  melody  of  tone : 
Bat  such  was  foreign  to  his  wonted  mood, 
He  cared  not  what  he  soften'd,  but  subdued ; 
The  evil  passions  of  his  youth  had  made 
Him  value  less  who  loved — than  what  obey'd. 

XVII. 

Around  him  mustering  ranged  his  ready  guard. 
Before  him  Juan  stands — «  Are  all  prepared?* 

•  They  are — nay  r.ore—  cmbark'd:  the  latest  boat 

Waits  but  my  chief » 

«  My  sword,  and  my  capote.* 
Soon  firmly  girded  on,  and  lightly  slung, 
His  belt  and  cloak  were  o'er  his  shoulders  flung ; 
«Call  Pedro  here!*  He  comes — and  Conrad  beutU, 
With  all  the  courtesy  he  dcign'd  his  friends; 
«  Receive  these  tablets,  and  peruse  with  care, 
Words  of  high  trust  and  truth  are  graven  there ; 
Double  the  guard,  and  when  Anselrao's  bark 
Arrives,  let  him  alike  these  orders  mark: 
In  three  days  (serve  the  breeze)  the  sun  shall  shine 
On  our  return — till  then  all  peace  be  thine!* 
This  said,  his  brother  Pirate's  hand  lie  wrung, 
Then  to  his  boat  with  haughty  gesture  spruug. 
Flash'd  the  dipt  oars,  and  sparkling  with  the  stroke 
Around  the  waves  phosphoric  *  brightness  broke; 
They  gain  the  vessel — on  the  deck  be  stands ; 
Shrieks  the  shrill  whistle — ply  the  busy  liands — 
He  marks  how  well  the  ship  her  helm  obeys, 
How  gallant  all  her  crew — and  deigns  to  praise. 
His  r-yes  of  pride  to  young  Gonsalvo  turn — 
Why  doth  he  start,  and  inly  seem  to  mourn  ? 
Alas!  those  eyes  beheld  his  rocky  tower, 
And  live  a  moment  o'er  the  parting  hour; 
She — his  Medora — did  she  mark  the  prow  ? 
Ah !  never  loved  he  half  so  much  as  now ! 
But  much  must  yet  be  done  ere  dawn  of  day — 
Again  he  mans  himself  and  turns  away ; 
Down  to  the  cabin  with  Gonsalvo  bends. 
And  there  unfolds  his  plan — his  means— and  ends ; 
Before  them  burns  the  lamp,  and  spreads  the  chart, 
And  all  that  speiks  and  aids  the  naval  art ; 
They  to  the  midnight  watch  protract  debate; 
To  anxious  eyes  what  hour  is  ever  late  ? 
Mean  time,  the  steady  breeze  serenely  blew, 
And  fast  and  Falcon-like  the  vessel  flew ; 
Pass'd  the  high  headlands  of  each  clustering  isle, 
To  gain  their  port-»long — long  ere  morning  smile . 
And  soon  the  night-glass  through  the  narrow  bay 
Discovers  where  the  Pacha's  galleys  lay. 
Count  they  each  sail — and  mark  how  there  supine 
The  lights  in  vain  o'er  heedless  Moslem  shine. 
Secure,  unnoted,  Conrad's  prow  pass'd  by. 
And  anchor'd  where  his  ambush  meant  to  lie ; 
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That 

Then  rose 
Eqoipp'd 

{  wwi* 

'  And  calmly 


espial  by  the  jutting  cape, 
balk  its  rude  fantastic  shape. 
band  to  duty — not  from  steep— 
deads  alike  on  land  or  deep; 
their  leader  o'er  th«  fretting  flood, 
yet  he  talk 'd  of  blood ! 


CANTO  II. 


-  Coaoicetta  i  dabion  detiri  ? 
1  Dabii. 

i  '• 

.  k  Goran's  bay  floats  many  a  palley  light, 

,'  Through  Coroo's  lattices  the  lamps  are  bright, 

For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  to-night : 

A  fcrast  far  promised  triumph  yet  to  come, 

Wbea  he  shall  drag  the  fetter  d  Rovers  home ; 

Tfe»  hath  he  sworn  by  Alia  and  his  sword, 
I  UJ  faithful  to  bis  firman  and  his  word, 

Ha»  •ammoo'd  prows  collect  along  the  coast, 
•  tsd  great  the  gathering  crews,  and  loud  the  boast ; 
!  ilready  shared  Che  captives  and  the  prize, 

Tfcoogn  far  the  distant  foe  they  thus  despise ; 

Ti»  bat  to  sail — no  doubt  to-morrow's  Sun 

^8  tee  the  Pirates  bound — their  haven  won ! 
■  Hew  time  the  watch  may  slumber,  if  they  will, 
'  W  oofr  wake  to  war,  but  dreaming  kill, 

Tuoogfa  au\  who  can,  disperse  on  shore  and  seek 

To  flesh  their  glowing  valour  on  the  Greek; 
|  Bee  weli  such  deed  becomes  the  turban'd  brave — 

To  tare  the  sabre's  edge  before  a  slave ! 
'  Infest  bis  dwelling — but  forbear  to  slay — 
I  Tueir  arms  are  strong,  yet  merciful  to-day, 

Aad  do  not  deign  to  smite  because  they  may! 

lota*  some  gay  caprice  suggests  the  blow, 
>  To  keep  in  practice  for  the  coming  foe. 
|  Eerel  and  rout  the  evening  hours  beguile, 

I  And  they  who  wish  to  wear  a  bead  must  smile ; 
For  Moslem  mouths  produce  their  choicest  cheer, 
And  board  their  curses,  till  the  coast  is  clear. 

i 

I  " 

High  in  his  ball  reclines  the  turban 'd  Seyd ; 

Around — the  bearded  chiefs  he  came  to  lead. 

amoved  the  banquet,  and  the  last  pilaff — 
I  forbidden  draught*,  'tis  said,  he  dared  to  quaff, 

Though  to  the  rest  the  sober  berry's  juice,3 
I  The  slaves  bear  round  for  rigid  Moslem's  use; 
!  The  long  Chibouque's  4  dissolving  cloud  supply, 
[  While  dance  the  Almas5  to  wild  minstrelsy. 
|  The  rising  morn  will  view  the  chiefs  embark ; 
|  Cut  waves  are  somewhat  treacherous  in  the  dark: 
J  And  revellers  may  more  securely  sleep 

*>n  ulkea  coach  than  o'er  the  rugged  deep; 

Feait  there  who  can — nor  combat  till  they  must, 
I  And  less  to  conquest  than  to  K oralis  trust; 
'  ted  yet  the  numbers  crowded  in  his  host 

1  Hiijht  warrant  more  than  even  the  Pacha's  boast. 

i 

III. 
i  With  caution*  reverence  from  the  outer  gate, 
•  tbw  stalks  the  slave,  whose  office  there*  to  wait, 
few*  his  bent  bead— his  hand  salutes  the  floor, 
fcrc  vet  has  tongue  the  trusted  tidings  bore : 


«  A  captive  dervise,  from  the  pirate's  nest 
Escaped,  is  here — himself  would  tell  the  rest.* 
He  took  the  sign  from  Seyd  s  assenting  eye, 
And  led  the  holy  man  in  silence  nigh. 
His  arms  were  folded  on  bis  dark  green  vest, 
His  step  was  feeble,  and  his  look  deprest ; 
Tet  worn  ha  seem'd  of  hardship  more  than  years, 
And  pale  his  cheek  with  penance,  not  from  fears. 
Vow'd  to  his  God — his  sable  locks  he  wore, 
And  these  his  lofty  cap  rose  proudly  o'er : 
Around  his  form  his  loose  long  robe  was  thrown, 
And  wrapt  a  breast  bestow'd  on  heaven  alone ; 
Submissive,  yet  with  self-possession  mann'd. 
He  calmly  met  the  curious  eyes  that  scann'd; 
And  question  of  his  coming  fain  would  seek, 
Before  the  Pacha's  wilt  allow'd  to  speak. 

IV. 

«  Whence  com'st  thou,  dervise  T» 

«  From  the  outlaw's  den, 
A  fugitive — » 

«Thy  capture  where  and  when?* 
From  Scalanovo's  port  to  Scio's  isle, 
The  Salck  was  bound;  but  Alia  did  not  smile 
Upon  our  course— the  Moslem  merchant's  gains 
The  Rovers  won :  our  limbs  have  worn  their  chains. 
I  had  no  death  to  fear,  nor  wealth  to  boast, 
Beyond  the  wandering  freedom  which  I  lost; 
At  length  a  fisher's  humble  boat  by  night 
Afforded  hope,  and  offer  d  chance  of  flight : 
I  seized  the  hour,  and  find  my  safety  here — 
With  thee — most  mighty  Pacha!  who  can  fear?» 

«How,  speed  the  outlaws?  stand  they  well  prepared, 
'  Their  plunder*d  wealth,  and  robber's  rock,  to  guard  ? 
Dream  they  of  this  our  preparation,  doom'd 
To  view  with  fire  their  scorpion  nest  consumed  ?» 

«  Pacha !  the  fetter'd  captive's  mourning  eye 

That  weeps  for  flight,  but  ill  can  play  the  spy; 

I  only  heard  the  reckless  waters  roar, 

Those  waves  that  would  not  bear  me  from  the  shore ; 

I  only  mark'd  the  glorious  sun  and  sky, 

Too  bright — too  blue — for  my  captivity; 

And  felt — that  all  which  Freedom's  bosom  cheers, 

Must  break  my  chain  before  it  dried  my  tears. 

Tliis  may  st  thou  judge,  at  least,  from  my  escape, 

They  little  deem  of  aught  in  peril's  shape; 

Else  vainly  had  I  pray'd  or  sought  the  chance 

That  leads  me  here — if  eyed  with  vigilance: 

The  careless  guard  that  did  not  see  me  fly, 

May  watch  as  idly  when  thy  power  is  nigh : 

Pacha!— my  limbs  are  faint — and  nature  craves 

Food  for  my  hunger,  rest  from  tossing  waves ; 

Permit  my  absence — peace  be  with  thee !  Peace 

With  all  around  1 — now  grant  repose — release. » 

«  Stay,  dervise !  I  have  more  to  question — stay, 
I  do  command  thee — sit — dost  hear  ?— obey ! 
More  I  must  ask,  and  food  the  slaves  shall  baing ; 
Thou  shall  not  pine  v«here  all  are  banqueting: 
The  supper  done — prepare  thee  to  reply, 
Clearly  and  full — I  love  not  mystery.* 

'Twere  vain  to  guess  what  shook  die  pious  man, 
Who  look'd  not  lovingly  on  that  Disau; 
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Nor  show'tl  high  relish  for  the  banquet  prcst, 
And  less  respect  for  every  fellow  guest. 
Twas  bat  a  moment's  peevish  hectic  past 
Along  his  check,  and  tranquillized  as  nut  : 
lie  sate  him  down  iu  silence,  and  his  look 
Resumed  the  calmness  which  before  forsook : 
The  feast  was  usher'd  in — hut  sumptuous  fare 
He  shunn'd  as  if  some  poison  mingled  there. 
For  one  so  long  condemn'd  to  toil  and  fast, 
Mcthioks  he  strangely  spares  the  rich  repast. 
«  What  ails  thee,  Dervise  ?  eat — dost  thou  suppose 
This  feast  a  Christian's?  or  my  friends  thy  foes? 
Why  dost  thou  shun  the  salt?  that  sacred  pledge, 
Which  once  partaken,  blunts  the  sabres  edge, 
Makes  even  couteoding  tribes  in  peace  unite. 
And  hated  hosts  seem  brethren  to  the  sight !» 

«  Salt  seasons  dainties— and  my  food  is  still 
The  humblest  root,  my  drink  the  simplest  rill ; 
And  my  stern  vow  and  orders6  laws  oppose 
To  break  or  mingle  bread  with  friends  or  foes; 
It  may  seem  strange — if  there  be  aught  to  dread, 
That  peril  rests  upon  my  single  head; 
But  for  thy  sway — nay  more — thy  Sultan's  throne, 
I  taste  nor  bread,  nor  banquet — save  alone; 
Infringed  our  orders  rule,  the  Prophet's  rage 
To  Mecca's  dome  might  bar  my  pilgrimage.  >» 

«  Well — as  thou  wilt — ascetic  as  thou  art — 

One  question  answer ;  then  in  peace  depart. 

How  many  ? — Ha !  it  cannot  sure  be  day  ? 

What  star — what  sun  is  bursting  on  the  bay  ? 

It  shines  a  lake  of  fire! — away — away! 

Ho!  treachery!  my  guards!  my  scimitar! 

The  galleys  feed  the  flames — and  I  afar ! 

Accursed  Dervise ! — these  thy  tidings — thou 

Some  villain  spy — seiie — cleave  him — slay  him  now!» 

Up  rose  the  Dervise  with  that  hurst  of  light. 
Nor  less  his  change  of  form  appall'd  the  sight : 
Up  rose  that  Dervise — not  in  saintly  garb, 
But  like  a  warrior  bounding  on  his  barb, 
Dash'd  his  high  cap,  and  lore  his  robe  away — 
Shone  his  mail'd  breast,  and  flash 'd  his  sabre's  ray  ! 
His  close  but  glittering  casque,  and  sable  plume, 
More  glittering  eye,  and  black  brow's  sabler  gloom, 
Glared  on  the  Moslems'  eyes  some  Afrit  sprite, 
Whose  demon  death-blow  left  no  hope  for  fight. 
The  wild  confusion,  and  the  swarthy  glow 
Of  flames  on  high,  and  torches  from  below ; 
The  shriek  of  terror,  and  the  mingling  yell — 
For  swords  began  to  clash,  and  shouts  to  swell, 
Flung  o'er  that  spot  of  earth  the  air  of  hell ! 
Distracted,  to  and  fro,  the  Hying  slaves 
Heboid  but  bloody  shore  and  fiery  waves ; 
Nought  heeded  they  the  Pacha's  angry  cry. 
They  seize  that  Dervise !  seize  on  Zatanai  !7 
He  saw  their  terror— check'd  the  first  despair 
That  urged  him  but  to  stand  and  perish  there, 
Since  far  too  early  and  too  well  obey'd, 
The  (lame  was  kindled  ere  the  signal  made  ; 
He  saw  their  terror — from  his  baldric  drew 
His  bugle — brief  the  blast— but  shrilly  blew ; 
Tis  answer'd — «  Well  ye  speed,  my  gallant  crew ! 
Why  did  I  doubt  their  quickness  of  career? 
Aud  deciri  design  had  left  me  single  herein 


Sweeps  his  long  arm— that  sabre's  whirling  sway, 

Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay; 

Completes  his  fury,  what  their  rear  began, 

And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

The  cloven  turbans  o'er  the  clumber  spread, 

And  scarce  an  arm  dare  rise  to  guard  its  head: 

Even  Seyd,  convulsed,  o'erwhelm'd  with  rage,  surpri&r. 

Retreats  before  him,  though  he  still  defies. 

No  craven  he— and  yet  he  dreads  the  blow. 

So  much  Confusion  magnifies  his  foe! 

His  blazing  galleys  still  distract  his  sight, 

He  tore  his  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight  ;* 

For  now  the  pirates  pass'd  the  Harara  gale. 

And  burst  within — audit  were  death  to  wait; 

Where  wild  amazement  shrieking — kneeling— throws 

The  sword  aside — ha  vain— the  blood  o'erflows ! 

The  Corsairs  pouring,  haste  to  where  within 

Invited  Conrad's  bugle,  and  the  din 

Of  groaning  victims,  and  wild  cries  for  life, 

Proclaim'd  how  well  he  did  the  work  of  strife. 

They  shout  to  find  him  grim  and  lonely  there, 

A  glutted  tyger  mangling  in  his  lair! 

But  short  their  greeting — shorter  his  reply — 

«Tis  well — but  Seyd  escapes — and  he  must  die. 

Much  ha tli  been  done — hut  more  remains  to  do — 

Their  galleys  blaze — why  not  their  city  too?* 

V. 

Quick  at  the  word — they  seized  him  each  a  torch. 

And  fire  the  dome  from  minaret  to  porch. 

A  stern  delight  was  fix'd  in  Conrad's  eye, 

But  sudden  sunk — for  on  his  car  the  cry 

Of  women  struck,  and  like  a  deadly  knell 

Knock'd  at  that  heart  unmoved  by  battle's  yell. 

«  Oh !  burst  the  Haram — wrong  not  on  your  lives 

One  female  form — remember — we  have  wives. 

On  them  such  outrage  vengeance  will  repay; 

Man  is  our  foe,  and  such  'tis  ours  to  slay  : 

But  still  we  spared — must  spare  the  weaker  prey 

Oh !  I  forgot — but  Heaven  will  not  forgive 

If  at  my  word  the  helpless  cease  to  live; 

Follow  who  will — I  (jo — we  yet  have  lime 

Our  souls  to  lighten  of  at  least  a  crime." 

He  climbs  the  crackling  stair — he  bursts  the  door. 

Nor  feels  his  feet  glow  scorching  with  the  floor ; 

His  breath  choked  gasping  with  the  volumed  smoke 

But  still  from  room  to  room  his  wnyhc  broke. 

They  search — they  find — they  save :  with  lusty  arm* 

Each  bears  a  prize  of  unregarded  charms  : 

Calm  their  loud  fears;  sustain  their  sinking  frames 

With  all  the  care  defenceless  beauty  claims : 

So  well  could  Conrad  tame  their  fiercest  mood. 

And  check  the  very  hands  with  gore  imbrued. 

But  who  is  she?  whom  Conrad's  arms  convey 

From  reeking  pile  and  combat's  wreck — away-- 

Who  but  the  love  of  him  he  dooms  (o  bleed! 

The  Haram  queen — but  still  the  slave  of  Seyd ' 

VI. 

Brief  lime  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulnare  ,9 

Few  words  to  reassure  the  trembling  fair; 

For  in  that  pause  compassion  snatch'd  from  vi.u 

The  foe  before  retiring  fast  and  far. 

With  wonder  s.iw  their  footsteps  uupnrstted. 

First  slowlicr  fled— thcu  rallied— tlieu  withstood 
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Tha  Sryd  prrverres,  thai  first  perceives  haw  few, 
1  Compared  with  bis,  the  Corsair's  roving  crew, 
,  Aod  bJmbes  o'er  his  error,  as  he  eyes 

Tbe  rum  wrought  by  panic  and  surprise. 
-  UU  U  Alia !  Vengeance  swells  the  cry— 

&jme  aMaats  to  rage  that  most  atone  or  die! 
1  tatibaie  for  flame  and  blood  for  blood  must  tell, 

The  tide  of  triumph  ebbs  that  flow'd  too  well— 

*  ben  wraxh  returns  to  renovated  strife, 

1  Aad  ibose  who  fought  for  conquest  strike  for  life. 
Ooarad  beheld  the  danger — he  beheld 
;  Bis  followers-  feint  by  freshening  foes  rcpell'd  : 

•  '"tee effort — one — to  break  the  circling  host!* 
TW form — mite— charge— waver— ail  is  lost! 
^4uo  a  narrower  ring  coaiprcss'd,  beset, 
fcsWess  not  heartless,  strive  and  straggle  yet— 
it '  sow  they  fight  in  firmest  file  no  more 

IWnm'd  in— cut  off— cleft  down— and  trampled  o'er  • 
fat  each  strike*  singly,  silently,  and  borne, 
iaj  daks  outwearied  rather  than  o'ercome, 
flubst  bint  qnittanee  rendering  with  his  breath, 
T>R  the  blade  glimmers  in  the  grasp  of  death ! 

VII. 

1 1st  Sm  ere  came  the  rallying  host  to  blows. 
And  rank  to  rank  and  hand  to  hand  oppose, 
taloare  and  all  her  Haram  handmaids  freed, 

1  Njfr  in  the  dome  of  one  who  held  their  creed, 
fcf  Conrad's  mandate  safely  were  bestow'd, 
tod  dried  those  tears  for  life  and  fame  that  flow'd : 

<  ta£  when  that  dark-eyed  lady,  young  Guluare, 
fcrcaiTd  those  thoughts  late  wandering  in  despair, 
larsdid  she  marvel  o'er  the  courtesy 

,  That  imootbed  bis  accents ;  soften'd  in  bis  eye  : 
T*-» strange — that  robber  thus  with  gore  bedew'd, 
£*wn  d  gender  then  than  Seyd  in  fondest  mood. 
The  Pieha  voo'd  as  if  be  deem'd  the  slave 
Mtui  smn  delighted  with  the  heart  he  gave; 
Thr  Corsair  row'd  protection,  soothed  affright, 
Ai  if  bis  bomagf  were  a  woman's  right. 
I  *  The  irish  is  wrong — nay  worse  for  female,  vain : 
!  T«  orach  I  long  to  view  that  chief  again; 
IF  bat  to  thank  for,  what  my  fear  forgot, 

<  The  Kfr — my  loving  lord  remember  d  not  !w 
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j  AsJ  him  ahe  saw,  where  thickest  carnage  spread, 

.  lot  gatber'd  breathing  from  the  happier  dead ; 

I  f v  from  his  band,  and  battling  with  a  host 
That  deem  right  dearly  won  the  field  be  lost, 

j  Fdfd— bleeding — baffled  of  the  death  he  sought, 

1  And  ttatch'd  to  expiate  all  the  ills  he  wrought; 
fawned  to  linger  and  to  live  in  vain, 
^hie  Vengeance  ponder  d  o'er  new  plans  of  pain, 
And  staanch'd  the  blood  she  saves  to  shed  again — 
Rat  drop  by  drop,  for  Seyd's  unglutted  eye 
Woold  doom  him  ever  dying — ne'er  to  die ! 
'as  this  be  he?  triumphant  late  she  saw, 

1  *twa  hi*  red  hand's  wild  gesture  waved,  a  law! 

,  T»  1m  indeed— -disarm'd  but  nndeprest, 

!  Kb  «ole  regret  the  life  he  still  possest ; 
Bit  wounds  too  slight,  though  taken  with  that  will, 
^Turli  would  have  kiss'd  the  hand  that  then  could  kill. 
I  f*'  were  there  none,  of  all  the  many  given, 
To  trod  has  soul — he  scarcely  ask'd  to  heaven? 


Must  he  alone  of  all  retain  his  breath, 

Who  more  than  all  had  striven  and  struck  for  death  ? 

He  deeply  felt — what  mortal  hearts  must  feel, 

When  thus  reversed  on  faithless  fortune's  wheel, 

For  crimes  committed,  and  the  victors  threat 

Of  lingering  tortures  to  repay  the  debt — 

He  deeply,  darkly  frit;  but  evil  pride 

That  led  to  perpetrate — now  serves  to  hide. 

Still  in  his  stern  and  self-collected  mien 

A  conqueror's  more  than  captive's  air  is  seen; 

Though  faint  with  wasting  toil  and  stiffening  wound, 

But  few  that  saw — so  calmly  gazed  around : 

Though  the  far  shouting  of  the  distant  crowd, 

Their  tremors  o'er,  rose  insolently  loud, 

The  better  warriors  who  beheld  him  near, 

Insulted  not  the  foe  who  taught  them  fear; 

And  the  grim  guards  that  to  his  durance  led, 

In  silence  eyed  him  with  a  secret  dread. 

IX. 

The  Leech  was  sent — but  not  in  mercy— there 

To  note  how  much  the  life  yet  left  could  bear; 

He  found  enough  to  load  with  heaviest  chain, 

And  promise  feeling  for  the  wrench  of  pain : 

To-morrow — yea — to-morrow's  evening  sun 

Will  sinking  see  impalement's  pangs  begun. 

And  rising  with  the  wonted  blush  of  morn 

Behold  how  well  or  ill  those  pangs  arc  borne. 

Of  torments  this  the  longest  and  die  worst, 

Which  adds  all  other  agony  to  thirst, 

That  day  by  day  death  still  forbears  to  slake, 

While  famish'd  vultures  flit  around  the  stake. 

«Ob!  water — water!* — smiling  hate  denies 

The  victim's  prayer — for,if  he  drinks— he  dies. 

This  was  his  doom : — the  Leech,  the  guard  were  gone, 

And  left  proud  Conrad  fettcr'd  and  alone. 

X. 

'T  were  vain  to  paint  to  what  his  feelings  grew — 

It  even  were  doubtful  if  their  victim  knew. 

There  is  a  war,  a  chaos  of  the  mind, 

When  all  its  elements  convulsed — combined — 

Lie  dark  and  jarring  with  perturbed  force, 

And  gnashing  with  impenitent  remorse; 

That  juggling  fiend — who  never  spake  before — 

But  cries,  « I  warn'd  thec!»  when  the  deed  is  o'er. 

Vain  voice !  the  spirit  burning  but  unbent, 

May  writhe — rebel — the  weak  alone  repent! 

Even  in  that  lonely  honr  when  most  it  feels, 

And,  to  itself,  all— all  that  self  reveals, 

No  single  passion,  and  no  ruling  thought 

That  leaves  the  rest  as  once  unseen,  unsought; 

But  the  wild  prospect  when  the  soul  reviews — 

All  rushing  through  their  thousand  avenues, 

Ambition's  dreams  expiring,  love's  regret, 

Endanger'd  glory,  life  itself  beset  ; 

The  joy  untasted,  the  contempt  or  hate 

'Gainst  those  who  fain  would  triumph  in  our  fate ; 

The  hopeless  past,  the  hasting  future  driven 

Too  quickly  on  to  guess  if  hell  or  heaven ; 

Deeds,  thoughts,  and  words,  perhaps  remember'd  not 

So  keenly  till  that  hour,  but  ne'er  forgot ; 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 

But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime; 
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Tbe  wickering  sense  of  evil  iinreveal'd, 

Not  cankering  leu  because  the  more  conceal'd — 

All,  in  »  word,  from  which  all  eyes  moat  start. 

That  opening  sepulchre — the  naked  heart 

Bares  with  its  buried  woes,  till  pride  awake. 

To  snatch  the  mirror  from  the  soul — and  break. 

Ay — pride  can  veil,  and  courage  brave  it  all, 

All — all — before — beyond— tbe  deadliest  fall. 

Each  hath  some  fear,  and  he  who  least  betrays, 

The  only  hypocrite  deserving  praise: 

Not  the  loud  recreant  wretch  who  boasts  and  flies; 

But  he  who  looks  on  death— and  silent  dies. 

So  stecl'd  by  pondering  o'er  his  far  career, 

He  halfway  meets  him  should  he  menace  near ! 

XI. 
In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower, 
Sate  Conrad,  fetter  d  in  tbe  Pacha's  power. 
His  palace  perish'd  in  the  flame — this  fort 
Contain'd  at  once  his  captive  and  his  court. 
Mot  much  could  Conrad  of  his  sentence  blame, 
His  foe,  if  vanquished,  had  but  shared  the  same: — 
Alone  he  sate — in  solitude  had  scann'd 
His  guilty  bosom,  but  that  breast  he  mann'd: 
One  thought  alone  he  could  not — dared  not  meet. 
«  Oh,  how  these  tidings  will  Medora  greet?* 
Then— only  then — his  clanking  hands  he  raised. 
And  strain'd  with  rage  the  chain  on  which  he  gaied ; 
But  soon  he  found — or  feign'd— or  dream'd  relief. 
And  smiled  in  self-derision  of  his  grief, 
«  And  now  come  torture  when  it  will— or  may, 
More  need  of  rest  to  nerve  me  for  the  day  ?m 
This  said,  with  langour  to  bis  mat  he  crept, 
And,  whatsoe'er  his  visions,  quickly  slept. 

T  was  hardly  midnight  when  that  fray  begun, 
For  Conrad's  plans  matured,  at  once  were  done ; 
And  Havoc  loathes  so  much  the  waste  of  time, 
She  scarce  had  left  an  uncommitted  crime. 
One  hour  beheld  him  since  the  tide  he  stemm'd— 
Disguised,  discovered,  conquering,  ta'en,  condeinn'd — 
A  chief  on  land — an  outlaw  on  the  deep — . 
Destroying — saving — prison'd— and  asleep ! 

XII. 
He  slept  in  calmest  seeming — for  his  breath 
Was  hnsh'd  so  deep — Ah !  happy  if  in  death? 
He  slept— Who  o'er  his  placid  slumber  bends? 
His  foe*  are  gone — and  here  he  hath  no  friends ; 
Is  it  some  seraph  sent  to  grant  him  grace? 
No,'t  is  an  earthly  form  with  heavenly  face! 
Its  white  arm  raided  a  lamp— yet  gently  hid, 
Lest  tbe  ray  flash  abruptly  on  the  lid 
Of  that  cloned  eye,  which  opens  but  to  pain, 
And  ooce  unclosed — but  once  may  close  again. 
That  form,  with  eye  so  dark,  and  cheek  so  fair. 
And  auburn  waves  of  gemm'd  and  braided  hair; 
With  shape  of  fairy  lightness — naked  foot, 
That  shines  like  snow,  and  foil*  on  earth  as  mote — 
Through  guards  and  dnnnest  night  how  came  it  there? 
Ah!  rather  ask  what  will  not  woman  dare? 
Whom  youth  and  pity  lead  like  thee,  Golnare! 
She  could  not  sleep — and  while  the  Pacha's  rest 
In  muttering  dreams  yet  saw  his  pirate-guest, 
She  left  his  side— his  lignet  ring  she  bore, 
Which  oft  in  sport  adorn'd  her  hand  before — 


And  with  it,  scarcely  qnestion'd,  won  her  way 
Through  drowsy  guards  that  must  that  sign  obey. 
Worn  out  with  toil,  and  tired  with  changing  blows, 
Their  eyes  had  envied  Conrad  his  repose; 
And  chill  and  nodding  at  the  turret  door. 
They  stretch  their  listless  limbs,  and  watch  no  mere ; 
Just  raised  their  heads  to  hail  the  signet-ring, 
Nor  ask  or  what  or  who  the  sign  may  bring. 

XIII. 
She  gaied  in  wonder,  «Can  he  calmly  sleep. 
While  other  eyes  hit  Call  or  ravage  weep? 
And  mine  in  restlessness  are  wandering  here— 
What  sudden  spell  hath  made  this  man  so  dear? 
True — 't  is  to  him  my  life,  and  more  I  owe. 
And  me  and  mine  he  spared  from  worse  than  woe : 
T  is  late  to  think — but  soft — his  slumber  breaks — 
How  heavily  he  sighs!— he  starts — awakes!* 
He  raised  his  head— and  dazzled  with  the  light, 
His  eye  seem'd  dubious  if  it  saw  aright: 
He  moved  his  hand — the  grating  of  his  chain 
Too  harshly  told  him  that  he  lived  again. 
m  What  is  that  form  ?  if  not  a  shape  of  air, 
Methinks  my  jailors  face  shows  wondrous  fair!* 

m  Pirate !  thou  know 'a  me  not — but  I  am  one 
Grateful  for  deeds  thou  hast  too  rarely  done; 
Look  on  mc — and  remember  her,  thy  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  and  thy  more  fearful  band. 
I  come  through  darkness — and  I  scarce  know  why — 
Yet  not  to  hurt — I  would  not  see  thee  die.* 

« If  so,  kind  lady!  thine  the  only  eye 

That  would  not  here  in  that  gay  hope  delight: 

Theirs  is  the  chance — and  let  them  use  their  right. 

But  still  I  thank  their  courtesy  or  thine, 

That  would  confess  me  at  so  fair  a  shrine?* 

Strange  though  it  seem — yet  with  estreraest  grief 

Is  link'd  a  mirth — it  doth  not  bring  relief— 

That  playfulness  of  sorrow  ne'er  beguiles, 

And  smiles  in  bitterness — but  still  it  smiles; 

And  sometimes  with  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

Till  even  the  scaffold1  •  echoes  with  their  jest ! 

Yet  not  the  joy  to  wbieh  it  seems  akin — 

It  may  deceive  all  hearts,  save  that  within. 

Whate'er  it  was  that  flash'd  on  Conrad,  now 

A  laughing  wildness  half  unbent  his  brow : 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of  mirth, 

As  if  the  last  be  could  enjoy  on  earth; 

Yet  'gainst  his  nature — for  through  that  short  life, 

Few  thoughts  had  he  to  spare  from  gloom  and  strife. 

XIV. 

«  Corsair!  thy  doom  is  named — but  1  have  power 

To  soothe  the  Pacha  in  his  weaker  hour. 

Thee  would  I  spare— nay  more—^would  save  thee  now . 

But  this — time — hope — nor  even  thy  strength  allow ; 

But  all  I  can,  I  will :  at  least,  delay 

The  sentence  that  remits  thee  scarce  a  day. 

More  now  were  ruin— even  thyself  were  loth 

Tire  vain  attempt  should  bring  but  doom  to  both.* 

m  Yes !— loth  indeed :— my  soul  is  nerved  to  all, 
Or  falln  too  low  to  fear  a  further  fall: 
Tempt  not  thyself  with  peril;  me  with  hope, 
Of  flight  from  foes  with  whom  I  could  not  cope : 
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,  Toft  to  vanquish — shall  f  meanly  fly, 

The  out  of  all  my  band  that  would  not  die  ? 

Tfi  there  is  one— to  whom  my  memory  clings, 
1  Tiii  to  these  eyes  her  own  wild  softness  springs. 
[  Hy  sole  resources  in  the  path  r  trod 

*  «*  (hew— my  bark— my  sword— my  love— my  God ! 
|  The  last  I  left  in  youth — he  leaves  me  now — 

ioil  nun  but  works  his  wall  co  Jay  me  low. 

I  bate  do  thought  to  mock  his  throne  with  prayer 

A  rang  from  the  coward  crouching  of  despair; 

It  is  anogh— I  breathe— and  I  can  hear. 

ty  saord  is  shaken  from  the  worthless  hand 

Tkit  might  have  better  kept  so  true  a  brand ; 
■  It  but  is  sank  or  captive — but  my  love — 

For  hrr  in  sooth  my  voice  would  mount  above : 
I  to!  she  is  all  that  still  to  earth  can  bind — 

lad  this  will  break  a  heart  so  more  than  kind, 

-lad  Might  a  form — till  thine  appeared,  Gnlnare ! 

Mioe  eye  ncer  askd  if  others  were  as  fair?" 

\  <Thoii lovest  another  then? — but  what  to  me 
t>  Uu»— t  is  nothing — nothing  e'er  can  be : 

I  tw  yet—thou  lovest — and— Oh  1 1  envy  those 
^Visc  hearts  00  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose, 

I  *  so  eeter  feel  the  void — the  wandering  thought 

•Tlut  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought.* 

i 

J  «Lady— Bethought  thy  love  was  his,  for  whom 
iTjisarm  rcdeem'd  thee  from  a  tiery  tomb.» 


<  Hy  love  stern  Seyd  Is !     Oh— No— No— not  my  love— 
Vet  much  this  heart,  that  strives  00  more,  once  strove 
To  meet  his  passion — but  it  would  not  be. 
I  Wi— 1  feel — love  dwells  with — with  the  free. 
I  «a  a  jla*c,  a  favour  d  slave  at  best. 
To  thve  his  splendour,  and  seem  very  blest ! 
Oft  must  my  soul  the  question  undergo, 
Of-'  Dost  thou  fove  ?'  and  burn  to  answer  *  No !' 
Oh'  hard  h  is  that  fondness  to  sustain, 
Aod  ttroggfe  Qot  to  fed  averse  in  vain ; 
tat  harder  stiu  the  heart's  recoil  to  bear, 
Aad  hide  from  one — perhaps  another  there. 
He  take*  the  hand  I  give  not— nor  withhold— 
!u  poke  nor  check  d— nor  quicken'd— calmly  cold : 
Aad  vhea  resign  d,  it  drops  a  lifeless  weight 
From  ooe  I  never  loved  enough  to  hate. 
5a  warmth  these  lips  return  by  his  imprest, 
AadchiUd  remembrance  shudders  o'er  the  rest. 
Jo-had  I  ever  proved  that  passion's  seal, 
The  change  to  haired  were  at  least  to  feel ; 
«u  still— he  goes  iwmonrn'd — returns  unsought — 
And  oft  when  present — absent  from  my  thought. 
)r  when  reflection  comes,  and  come  it  must — 
J fea*  *fti  aeneeforth.  't  wiU  but  bring  disgust ; 
. '  »»  hk  dave-but,  in  despite  of  pride, 
I  1  vere  vorw  than  bondage  to  become  his  bride. 
Oh:  that  this  dotage  of  his  breast  would  cease ! 
w  «eh  another  aod  give  mine  release, 
wt  vesterday— I  could  have  said,  to  peace ! 
:  JJ*-tf  unwonted  fondness  now  1  feign, 
I  vmemher-capuvei  t  is  to  break  thy  chain ; 
*«H|  the  life  that  to  thy  hand  I  owe; 
J  P»*  thee  back  10  all  endear  d  below, 

w  share  such  love  as  I  can  never  know. 
*  ****«»— mora  breaks— and  I  must  now  away: 
1  '  *■!!  cost  ate  dear— but  dread  no  death  to-day !» 


XV. 

She  press'd  his  fettefd  fingers  to  her  heart, 

And  bow  d  her  head,  and  turn  d  her  to  depart, 

And  noiseless  as  a  lovely  dream  is  gone. 

And  was  she  here?  and  is  he  now  alone? 

What  gem  hath  dropp'd  and  sparkles  o'er  bis  chain  ! 

The  tear  most  sacred,  shed  for  other's  pain, 

That  starts  at  once — bright — pure— from  pity's  mine, 

Already  polish d  by  the  hand  divine! 

Oh!  too  convincing — dangerously  dear — 

In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 

That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield, 

To  save,  subdue — at  once  her  spear  and  shield : 

Avoid  it— virtue  ebbs  and  wisdom  errs. 

Too  fondly  gazing  on  that  grief  of  hers  J 

What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  T 

The  timid  tear  in  Cleopatra's  eye. 

Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven, 

By  this — how  many  lose  not  earth— but  heaven ! ' 

Consign  their  souls  to  mans  eternal  foe, 

And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton  s  woe ! 

XVI. 
T  is  morn— and  o'er  his  alter'd  featnre*  play 
The  beams — without  the  hope  of  yesterday. 
What  shall  he  be  ere  night  ?  perchance  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raveu  flaps  her  funeral  wing : 
By  his  closed  eye  unheeded  and  unfelt, 
While  sets  that  sun,  and  dews  of  evening  melt, 
Chill — wet— -aod  misty  round  each  stiffen  d  limb, 
Refreshing  earth — reviving  all  but  him! — 


CANTO  III. 


•  Comr  vedi— ancor  Don  m'  *bband«aa.» 

Damtk. 

I. 

Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun; 
Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 
O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws, 
Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
On  old  ^Egina's  rock,  and  Idra's  isle, 
The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile ; 
O'er  his  owu  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
Though  there  his  altars  arc  no  more  divine. 
Descending  fast  the  mouutain  shadows  kiss 
Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconqucr'd  Salamis! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
And  lenderest  tiuts,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  his  gay  course  and  owu  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

On  such  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 
When — Athens  !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  his  last. 
How  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  their  murder'd  sage's11  latest  day! 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  bill — 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still ; 
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Rut  sad  his  light  to  agonising  eyes. 
And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes: 
Gloom  o'er  the  lovely  land  he  seem'd  to  pour. 
The  land,  where  Phorbus  never  frown'd  before. 
But  ere  he  sunk  below  Cithtcron's  head, 
The  cup  of  woe  was  quaff  d — the  spirit  fled ; 
The  soul  of  him  who  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly — 
Who  Kved  and  died,  as  noue  can  live  or  die ! 

But  lo !  from  high  Byrne  teas  to  the  plain. 
The  queen  of  night  asserts  her  silent  reign.1* 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  die  storm, 
Hiiles  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  play, 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 
And,  bright  around  with  quivering  beams  beset, 
Her  emblem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 
The  groves  of  olive  scatter  d  dark  and  wide 
Where  meek  Ccphiso*  pours  his  scanty  tide. 
The  cypres*  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 
'  The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk,1* 
And,  dun  and  sombre  'mid  the  holy  calm, 
Near  Theseus'  fane  yon  solitary  palm. 
All  tinged  with  varied  hues  arrest  the  eye — 
And  dull  were  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 

Again  the  £gean,  heard  no  more  afar, 

Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 

Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 

Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 

Mill  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 

That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile.'* 

II. 

Not  now  my  theme*— why  turn  my  thoughts  to  thee  ? 

Oh !  who  can  look  along  thy  native  sea, 

Nor  dwell  upon  thy  name,  whate'er  the  tale, 

So  much  its  magic  must  o'er  all  prevail  ? 

Who  that  beheld  that  Sun  upon  thee  set. 

Fair  Athens !  could  thine  evening  face  forget? 

Not  he — whose  heart  nor  time  nor  distance  frees, 

Spell-bound  within  the  clustering  Cyclades! 

Nor  seems  this  homage  foreign  to  his  strain. 

His  Corsairs  isle  was  once  thine  own  domain — 

Would  that  with  freedom  it  were  thine  again ! 

HI. 

The  sun  hath  sunk — and,  darker  than  the  night. 
Sinks  with  its  beam  upon  the  beacon  height 
Medora's  heart — the  third  day's  come  and  gone— 
With  it  he  comes  not — sends  not — faithless  one ! 
The  wind  was  fair  though  light ;  and  storms  were  none. 
Last  eve  Ansel mo's  bark  rrturn'd,  and  yet 
nis  only  tidings  that  they  had  not  .met! 
Though  wild,  as  now,  for  different  were  the  tale 
Had  Conrad  waited  for  that  single  sail. 

The  night-breeze  freshen* — she  that  day  had  past 
In  watching  ail  that  hope  proclaim'd  a  mast ; 
Sadly  she  sate — on  high— Impatience  bore 
At  last  hrr  footsteps  to  the  midnight  shore, 
And  there  she  wander'd  heedless  of  the  spr\iy 
That  dash'd  her  garments  oft,  and  wara'd  away  : 
She  saw  not — frit  not  this — nor  dared  dqnrt. 
Nor  deem'd  it  cold — her  chill  was  at  her  heart; 
Till  grew  such  certainty  from  that  suspense — 
His  very  sight  had  shock'd  from  life  or  sense  ! 


It  came  at  last — a  sad  and  shatter  d  boat. 

Whose  inmates  first  beheld  whom  first  they  sought. 

Some  bleeding — all  most  wretched — these  the  few — 

Scarce  knew  they  how  escaped — (fits  all  they  knew. 

In  silence,  darkling,  each  appeared  to  wait 

His  fellow's  mournful  guess  at  Conrad's  fete : 

Something  they  would  have  said;  but  seem'd  to  fear 

To  trust  their  accents  to  Medora's  ear. 

She  saw  at  once,  yet  sunk  not — trembled  not — 

Beneath  that  grief,  that  loneliness  of  lot. 

Within  that  meek  (air  form  were  feelings  high. 

That  deem'd  not  till  they  found  their  energy. 

While  yet  was  Hope— they  soften'd— Butter  d— wept — 

AH  lost — that  softness  died  not— but  it  slept ; 

And  o'er  its  slumber  rose  that  Strength  which  said, 

a  With  nothing  left  to  love — there  's  nought  to  dread. » 

T  is  more  than  nature's;  like  the  burning  might 

Delirium  gathers  from  the  fever's  height. 

«  Silent  you  stand — nor  would  I  hear  you  tell 

What — speak  not — breathe  not — for  I  know  it  well — 

Yet  would  I  ask — almost  my  lip  denies 

The — quick  your  answer — tell  me  where  he  lies  ?•» 

m  Lady  I  we  know  not — scarce  with  life  we  fled  ; 

But  here  is  one  denies  that  he  is  dead  : 

He  saw  him  bound  ;  and  bleeding — but  alive.* 

She  heard  no  further — 't  was  in  vain  to  strive — 
So  throbb'd  each  vein—each  thought— till  then  with- 
stood ; 
Her  own  dark  soul — these  words  at  once  subdued : 
She  totters — fells — and  senseless  had  the  wave 
Perchance  but  snatch'd  her  from  another  grave; 
But  that  with  hands  though  rude,  yet  weeping  eye*. 
They  yield  such  aid  as  Pity's  haste  supplies: 
Dash  o'er  her  deathlike  cheek  the  ocean  dew. 
Raise — fen — sustain  till  life  returns  anew  ; 
Awake  her  handmaids,  with  the  matrons  leave 
That  feinting  form  o'er  which  they  gase  and  grieve ; 
Then  seek  Anselmo  s  cavern,  to  report 
The  tale  too  tedious — when  the  triumph  short. 


IV. 
In  that  wild  council  words  wax'd  warm  and  strange, 
Willi  thoughts  of  ransom,  rescue,  and  revenge; 
All,  save  repose  or  flight :  still  lingering  there 
Breathed  Conrad's  spirit,  and  forbade  despair; 
Whate'er  hts  fete — the  breasts  he  form'd  and  led. 
Will  save  him  living,  or  appease  him  dead. 
Woe  to  his  foes!  there  yet  survive  a  few. 
Whose  deeds  are  daring,  as  their  hearts  are  true. 


Within  the  Haram's  secret  chamber  sate 

Stern  Seyd,  still  pondering  o'er  his  captive's  fete; 

His  thoughts  on  love  and  hale  alternate  dwell. 

Now  with  Gttlnare,  and  now  in  Conrad's  cell; 

Here  at  his  feet  the  lovely  slave  rer lined 

Surveys  his  brow — would  soothe  his  gloom  of  mind. 

While  many  an  anxious  glance  her  large  dark  eye 

Sends  in  its  idle  search  for  sympathy, 

His  only  bends  in  sreming  o'er  his  beads,1  s 

But  inly  views  his  victim  as  he  bleeds. 

«  Pacha !  the  day  is  thine ;  and  on  thy  crest 
Sits  Triumph— Conrad  taken— falln  the  rest! 
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Ilk  doom  is  fix  d — he  dies :  and  well  his  fate 
Wisesrad — yet  much  too  worthless  for  thy  hate: 
Xrtkinks%  a  short  release,  for  ransom  told 
Wuh  all  his  treasure,  not  unwisely  sold ; 
leport  speaks  largely  of  his  pirate-hoard — 
Weald  that  of  this  ray  Pacha  were  the  lord ! 
While  baffled,  veakeo'd  by  tins  fatal  fray — 
Waidi'd — follow' d — he  were  then  an  easier  prey ; 
fcfl  one*  cot  off — the  remnant  of  his  hand 
babark  their  wealth,  and  seek  a  safer  strand. » 

« OflJnare  » — |f  for  each  drop  of  blood  a  gem 
I  Were  offer  d  rich  as  Stamboul's  diadem  ; 
!  tf  f»r  each  ttair  of  his  a  massy  mine 
nif  urgni  ore  should  supplicating  shine; 

tf  iQ  oar  Arab  tales  divulge  or  dream 

(rfvealtb  were  here — that  gold  should  not  redeem ! 
i  Ii  tad  aot  now  redeem  Vi  a  single  hoar, 

h\  avu  I  know  him  fetter'd,  in  my  power; 
i  iat  thirsting  for  revenge,  I  ponder  still 
'ih pup  that  longest  rack  and  latest  kill.* 

« toy,— Seyd ! — I  seek  not  to  restrain  thy  rage, 

Too  justly  moved  for  mercy  to  assuage ; 
.  It  thoagbu  were  only  to  secure  for  thee 

Hu  riches — thus  released,  he  were  not  free : 
I  feiUcd.  shorn  of  half  his  might  and  band, 

lb  capture  could  hot  wait  thy  first  command. » 

| '  tt»  capture  comld!— and  shall  I  then  resign 
''toe day  10  him — the  wretch  already  mine? 
kltast  my  foei — at  whose  remonstrance? — thine ! 
Fiir  soiior  I—  u>  thy  virtuous  gratitude. 
ft*  thus  repays  this  Giaour's  relenting  mood, 
*hic»  the*  and  thine  alone  of  all  could  spare, 
Xo  decbt— regardless  if  the  prize  were  fair, 
Hy  thank*  and  praise  alike  are  due— now  hear ! 
I  biTf  a  counsel  for  thy  gentler  car : 
I  k  mistrust  thee,  woman !  and  each  word 
W  diioe  stumps  truth  on  all  suspicion  heard. 

j  fane  in  his  anas  through  fire  from  yon  Serai— 

•  !*?.  vfrt  thou  lingering  there  with  him  to  ily  ? 
Tbwi  aeed'tt  not  answer—thy  confession  speaks, 
AbtaJy  reddening  on  thy  guilty  cheeks ; 
Tta.  bvery  dame,  hethink  thee !  and  beware : 
T  a  oof  hu  life  alone  may  claim  such  care ! 
banker  vord  and— nay— I  need  no  more. 
Accorwd  was  the  moment  when  he  bore 
Thee  from  the  flame*,  which  belter  far — but — no — 

. ',"*■  had  mourn  d  thee  with  a  lover's  woe — 
-  ow  t  k  lay  lord  that  warns — deceitful  thing ! 
*Wtt  tboa  that  I  can  clip  thy  wanton  wing  ? 
In  words  alooe  I  am  not  wont  to  chafe : 
!">*  to  ihjuif—aor  deem  thy  falsehood  safe !» 

*  ro*—aad  slowly,  sternly  thence  withdrew, 
*V  » l«»  eye,  and'  Uireats  in  his  adieu ; 
*b '  hale  reekd  that  chief  of  womanhood— 

"**  frowns  neer  quelled,  nor  menaces  subdued ; 
A*1  little  denad  he  what  thy  heart,  Gulnare ! 

aen  10ft  could  feel,  and  when  incensed  could  dare. 
Hfidoabu  appear  d  to  wrong — nor  yet  she  knew 
•**  ««p  lite  root  from  whence  compassion  grew — 

w*  a  *!***— from  such  may  captives  claim 
tfcUow-fceluig.  Mfa^  DU,  m  name. 

«^luW  ooconscious— heedless  of  his  wrath, 
*P»  *be  ventured  on  the  dangerous  path, 


Again  his  rage  repell'd — uutil  arose 

That  strife  of  thought,  the  source  of  woman's  woes ! 

VI. 

Meanwhile— long-anxious — weary — still — the  same 

Roll'd  day  and  night — his  soul  could  terror  tame — 

This  fearful  interval  of  doubt  and  dread, 

When  every  hour  might  doom  him  worse  than  dead. 

When  every  step  that  echo'd  by  the  gate, 

Night  entering  lead  where  axe  and  stake  await: 

When  every  voice  that  grated  ou  his  ear 

Might  be  the  last  that  he  could  ever  hear ; 

Could  terror  tame — that  spirit  stern  and  high 

Had  proved  unwilliug  as  unfit  to  die; 

T  was  worn— perhaps  decay 'd — yet  silent  bore 

That  conflict  deadlier  far  than  all  before  : 

The  heat  of  fight,  the  hurry  of  the  gale. 

Leave  scarce  one  thought  inert  enough  to  quail ; 

But  bound  and  fix'd  in  fetter'd  solitude. 

To  pine,  the  prey  of  every  changing  mood; 

To  gaxe  on  thine  own  heart;  and  meditate 

Irrevocable  faults,  and  coming  fate — 

Too  late  the  last  to  shun — the  first  to  mend — 

To  count  the  hours  that  struggle  to  thine  end, 

With  not  a  friend  to  animate,  and  tell 

To  other  ears  that  death  became  thee  well; 

Around  thee  foes  to  forge  the  ready  lie, 

And  blot  lire's  latest  scene  with  calumny; 

Before  thee  tortures,  which  the  soul  can  dare. 

Yet  doubts  how  well  the  shrinking  flesh  may  bear ; 

Rut  deeply  feels  a  single  cry  would  shame, 

To  valours  praise  thy  last  and  dearest  claim? 

The  life  thou  leavest  below,  denied  above  • 

By  kind  monopolists  of  heavenly  love; 

And  more  than  doubtful  paradise-nthy-hcaven 

Of  earthly  hope — thy  loved  one  from  thee  riven. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  outlaw  must  sustain. 

And  govern  pangs  surpassing  mortal  pain: 

And  those  sustain'd  he — boots  it  well  or  ill  ? 

Since  not  to  sink  beneath,  is  something  still ! 

VII. 

The  first  day  pass'd — he  saw  not  her — Gulnare — 

The  second— third — and  still  she  came  not  thoro; 

But  what  her  words  avouch'd,  her  charms  had  done, 

Or  else  lie  had  not  seen  another  suu. 

The  fourth  day  roll'd  along,  and  with  the  night 

Came  storm  and  darkness  in  their  mingling  mighti 

Oh!  bow  he  listen'd  to  the  rushing  deep. 

That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep;. 

And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 

Boused  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element'.. 

Oft  had  he  ridden  on  that  winged  wave, 

And  loved  iis  roughness  for  the  speed  it  gave; 

And  now  its  dashing  echo'd  on  his  ear, 

A  long  known  voice — alas!  too.vainly  near! 

Loud  sung  the  wind  above ;  and,  doubly  loud, 

Shook  o'er  his  turret  cell  i)ic  thunder-cloud; 

And  flash'd  the  ligluniug  by  the  latticed  bar, 

To  him  more  genial  than  the  midnight  star: 

Close  to  the  glimmering  grate  he  dragg'd  his  chain, 

And  hoped  timt  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 

lie  raised  his  iron  hand  to  Heaven,  and  pray'd 

One  pitying  flash  to  mar  the  form  it  made: 

His  steel  and  impious  prayer  attract  alike — 

The  storm  roll'd  onward  and  disdain'd  to  strike ; 
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Its  peal  wax'd  fainter — ceased — he  felt  alone, 
As  if  some  faithless  friend  had  spurn'd  his  groan ! 

VIII. 
The  midnight  pass'd— and  to  the  massy  door, 
A  light  step  came — it  paused — it  moved  once  more; 
Slow  turns  the  grating  bolt  and  sullen  key : 
T  is  as  his  heart  foreboded— that  lair  she ! 
Whate'er  her  sins,  to  him  a  guardian  saint. 
And  beanteous  still  as  hermit's  hope  ran  paint ; 
Yet  changed  since  last  within  that  ceil  she  came. 
More  pale  her  cheek,  more  tremulous  her  frame : 
On  him  she  cast  her  dark  and  hurried  eye, 
Which  spoke  before  her  accents — «  thou  must  die ! 
Yes,  thou  must  die — there  is  but  one  resource. 
The  last — the  worst — if  torture  were  not  worse.* 

«  Lady!  I  look  to  none — my  lips  proclaim 
What  last  proclaim'd  they*— Conrad  still  the  same : 
Why  sbouidst  thou  seek  an  outlaw's  life  to  spare. 
And  change  the  sentence  I  deserve  to  bear? 
Well  have  I  earn'd — nor  here  alone — the  meed 
Of  Seyd's  revenge,  by  many  a  lawless  deed.n 

«  Why  should  I  seek?  because — Oh!  didst  thou  hot 

Redeem  my  life  from  worse  than  slavery's  lot  ? 

Why  should  I  seek  ?— hath  misery  made  thee  blind 

To  the  fond  workings  of  a  woman's  mind? 

And  must  I  say?  albeit  my  heart  rebel 

Willi  all  that  woman  feels,  but  should  not  tell — 

Because— despite  thy  crimes — that  heart  is  moved  : 

It  fear'd  thee — thank'd  thee— pitied — madden'd— loved. 

Reply  not,  tell  not  now  thy  taJe  again, 

Thou  lovest  another — and  I  love  in  vain; 

Though  fond  as  mine  her  bosom*  form  more  fair, 

I  rush  through  peril  which  she  would  not  dare. 

If  that  thy  heart  to  hers  were  truly  dear. 

Were  I  thine  own — thou  wert  not  lonely  here : 

An  outlaw's  spouse— and  leave  her  lord  to  roam  ! 

What  hath  such  gentle  dame  to  do  with  home  ? 

Rut  speak  not  now— o'er  thine  and  o'er  my  head 

Hangs  the  keen  sabre  by  a  single  thread ; 

If  thou  hast  courage  still,  and  wouldst  be  free. 

Receive  this  poignard — rise  and  follow  mc !» 

«  Ay — in  my  chains!  my  steps  will  gently  tread, 
With  these  adornments,  o'er  each  slumbering  head  ! 
Thou  hast  forgot — is  this  a  garb  for  flight? 
Or  is  that  instrument  more  fit  for  fight  ?» 

«  Misdoubting  Corsair!  I  have  gain'd  the  guard. 

Ripe  for  revolt,  and  greedy  for  reward. 

A  single  word  of  mine  removes  that  chain  : 

Without  some  aid  how  here  could  I  remain  ? 

Well,  since  we  met,  hath  sped  my  busy  time, 

If  in  aught  evil,  for  thy  sake  the  crime : 

The  crime — 't  is  none  to  punish  those  of  Seyd. 

That  hated  tyrant,  Conrad — he  must  bleed  ! 

I  see  thee  shudder — but  my  soul  is  changed— 

Wrong'd — spurn'd — reviled — and  it  shall  be  avenged — 

Accused  of  what  till  now  my  heart  disdaiu'd — 

Too  faithful,  though  to  bitter  bondage  chain'd 

Yes,  smile! — but  he  had  little  cause  to  sneer, 

I  was  not  treacherous  then — nor  thou  too  dear: 

But  he  has  said  it — and  die  jealous  well, 

Those  tyrants,  teasing,  tempting  to  rebel, 

Deserve  the  fate  their  fretting  lips  foretell. 


I  never  loved — he  bought  me*— somewhat  high — 

Since  with  me  came  a  heart  he  could  not  buy. 

I  was  a  slave  unmurmuring;  he  hath  said, 

Rut  for  his  rescue  I  with  thee  had  fled. 

Xwas  false  thou  know'st — but  let  such  augurs  rue. 

Their  words  are  omens  insult  renders  true. 

Nor  was  thy  respite  granted  to  my  prayer; 

This  fleeting  grace  was  only  10  prepare 

New  torments  for  thy  life,  and  my  despair. 

Mine  too  lie  threatens;  but  his  dotage  still 

Would  fain  reserve  mc  for  his  lordly  will : 

When  wearier  of  these  fleeting  charms  and  me. 

There  yawns  the  sack — and  yonder  rolls  the  sea ! 

What;  am  I  then  a  toy  for  dotard's  play, 

To  wear  but  till  the  gilding  frets  away? 

I  saw  thee— loved  thee— owe  thee  all — would  save. 

If  but  to  show  how  grateful  is  a  slave. 

But  had  he  not  thus  menaced  fame  and  life 

(And  well  he  keeps  his  oaths  pronounced  in  string , 

I  still  had  saved  thee — but  the  Pacha  spared. 

Now  I  am  all  thine  own — for  all  prepared : 

Thou  lovest  me  not — nor  know'st— or  but  the  worst. 

Alas !  this  love — that  hatred  are  the  first — 

Oh!   could'st  thou  prove  my  truth,  thou  wouldst  not 

start, 
Nor  fear  the  fire  that  lights* an  eastern  heart; 
T  is  now  the  beacon  of  thy  safety — now 
It  points  within  the  port  a  Mainote  prow : 
But  in  one  chamber,  where  our  path  must  lead, 
There  sleeps — he  must  not  wake — the  oppressor  Seyd ! » 

«  Gulnare— Gulnare — I  never  felt  till  now 
My  abject  fortune,  wither'd  fame  so  low  : 
Seyd  is  mine  enemy :  had  swept  my  band 
From  earth  with  ruthless  but  with  open  band, 
Aud  therefore  came  I,  in  my  bark  of  war, 
To  smite  the  smiter  with  the  scimitar; 
Such  is  my  weapon"— not  the  secret  knife — 
Who  spares  a  woman's  seeks  not  slumber's  life. 
Thine  saved  I  gladly,  lady,  not  for  tins- 
Let  me  not  deem  that  mercy  shown  amiss. 
Now  fare  thee  well— more  peace  be  with  thy  breast ' 
Night  wears  apace — my  last  of  earthly  rest !» 

«  Rest !  Rest !  by  sunrise  must  thy  sinews  shake, 

And  thy  limbs  writhe  around  the  ready  stake. 

I  heard  the  order— saw — I  will  not  see — 

If  thou  wilt  perish,  I  will  fall  with  thee. 

My  life — my  love— my  hatred— all  below 

Arc  on  this  cast— Corsair !  'tis  but  a  blow ! 

Without  it  flight  were  idle — how  evade 

His  sure  pursuit  ?  my  wrongs  too  unrepaid, 

My  youth  disgraced — the  long,  long  wasted  years, 

One  blow  shall  cancel  with  our  future  fear*; 

But  since  the  dagger  suits  thee  less  than  brand, 

I'll  try  the  firmness  of  a  female  hand. 

The  guards  are  gain'd— one  moment  all  were  o'er  — 

Corsair!  we  meet  in  safety  or  no  more; 

If  errs  my  feeble  hand,  the  morning  cloud 

Will  hover  o'er  thy  scaffold,  and  my  shroud.* 

IX. 
She  turn  d,  aud  vanish  d  ere  be  could  reply. 
But  his  glance  follow'd  far  with  eager  eye; 
And  gathering,  as  be  could,  the  links  that  bound 
His  form,  to  curl  their  length,  aud  curb  their  sound. 
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imr  and  bolt  bo  more  his  steps  preclude, 
B>»  fast  as  fetter  d  limbs  allow,  pursued. 
Twasdarfc  and  winding,  and  he  knew  not  where 
Thai  passage  led;  nor  lamp  nor  guard  were  there: 


B*  sees  a  dusky  glimmering— shall  he  seek 


I  Or  than  that  ray  so  indistinct  and  weak? 
j  Ounce  guides  his  steps— a  freshness  seems  to  bear 
{  FbH  on  bis  brow,  as  if  from  morning  air — 
j  Be  rarb'd  an  open  gallery— on  his  eye 
J  Qeamd  the  last  star  of  night,  the  clearing  sky : 
'  Yet  scarcely  heeded  these — another  light 
jf  rem  a  lone  chamber  struck  upon  his  sight. 
Tc»ard«  it  be  moved,  a  scarcely  closing  door 
« t«veafd  tbe  ray  within,  but  nothing  more. 
1  Waii  hasty  step  a  6gure  outward  past, 
1  Tata  paused — and  lurn'd — and  paused— 'tis  she  at  last! 
,  *#  poniard  in  that  band — nor  sign  of  ill — 
I  i  Tkmks  to  that  softening  heart — she  could  not  kill  !■ 
I  Again  be  looked,  the  wildnes*  of  her  rye 
1  Starts  from  the  day  abrupt  and  fearfully. 
I  Sse  fttopp'd — threw  back  her  dark  far-floating  hair, 
■  That  nearly  veil'd  her  fnce  and  bosom  fair  : 
j  As  if  she  late  bad  bent  her  leaning  head 

*  Abeve  some  object  of  her  doubt  or  dread. 

*  They  meet — upon  her  brow — unknown — forgot — 
Her  harrying  band  had  left — 'twas  but  a  spot — 
Its  hue  was  all  be  saw,  and  scarce  withstood — 

Ufa '  slight  but  certain  pledge  of  crime — 'tis  blood ! 


X. 


,  B~  bad  seen  battle — he  had  brooded  lone 

ffrr  promised  pangs  to  sentenced  guilt  foreshown ; 
(  Be  bad  been  tempted— chasten'd — and  the  chain 
;  Yet  on  bis  arms  might  ever  there  remain : 
1  Eat  ne'er  from  strife— captivity — remorse — 
From  all  his  feelings  in  their  inmost  force— 
1  So  thrilTd — so  shndder'd  every  creeping  vein, 
!  As  now  they  frose  before  that  purple  stain. 
i  That  spot  of  blood,  that  light  but  guilty  streak 
-  Had  banish  d  all  the  beauty  from  her  cheek ! 
j  Blood  be  bad  ▼iew'd— could  view  unmoved — but  then 
1  It  flowVt  in  combat,  or  was  shed  by  men ! 


XI. 
■Tis  done — be  nearly  waked—  but  it  is  done. 
Corsair!  he  perisb'd — thou  art  dearly  won. 
All  words  would  now  be  vain — away — away ! 
Oar  bark  is  tossing — 'tis  already  day. 
The  few  (aun'd  over,  now  are  wholly  mine, 
And  tbese  thy  yet  surviving  band  shall  join: 
Anon  my  voice  shall  vindicate  my  hand, 
When  once  our  sail  forsakes  this  hated  strand.* 

XII. 
She  dapp'd  her  hands— and  through  the  gallery  pour, 
Eqnipp'd  for  flight,  her  vassals — Greek  and  Moor ; 
Silent  but  quick  they  stoop,  his  chains  unbind ; 
Once  more  bis  limbs  are  free  as  mountain  wind  ! 
But  on  his  heavy  heart  such  sadness  sate, 
As  if  they  there  transferr'd  that  iron  weight. 
So  words  are  utler'd— at  her  sign,  a  door 
Beveals  the  secret  passage  to  the  shore ; 
The  city  lies  behind— they  speed,  they  reach 
The  glad  waves  dancing  on  the  yellow  beach ; 
Aad  Conrad  following,  at  her  beck,  obey  d, 
Nor  eared  be  now  if  rescued  or  betray'd ; 


Resistance  were  as  useless  as  if  Seyd 

Yet  lived  to  view  tbe  doom  his  ire  decreed. 

XIII. 

Embark'd,  the  sail  unfurl d,  the  Hgbt  breete  blew— 

How  much  had  Conrad's  memory  to  review  ? 

Sunk  he  in  contemplation,  till  the  cape 

Where  last  he  anchor'd  rear'd  its  giant  shape. 

Ah !— since  that  fatal  night,  though  brief  the  time, 

Had  swept  an  age  of  terror,  grief,  and  crime. 

As  its  far  shadow  frown'd  above  the  mast, 

He  veil'd  his  face,  and  sorrow 'd  as  be  past; 

He  thought  of  all— Gonsalvo  and  his  band, 

His  fleeting  triumph  and  his  foiling  hand, 

He  thought  on  her  afar,  his  lonely  bride; 

He  turn'd  and  saw — Gulnare,  tbe  homicide ! 

XIV. 

She  watch'd  his  features  till  she  could  not  bear 
Their  freesing  aspect  and  averted  air, 
And  that  strange  fierceness  foreign  to  her  eye, 
Fell  quench'd  in  tears,  too  late  to  shed  or  dry. 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and  his  hand  she  prest — 
mTdou  may'st  forgive  though  Alias  self  detest; 
But  for  that  deed  of  darkness  what  wert  thou? 
Reproach  me — but  not  yet — Oh  !  spare  me  now ' 
I  am  not  what  I  seem — this  fearful  night 
My  brain  bewilder'd— ^do  not  madden  quite ! 
If  I  had  never  loved — though  less  my  guilt, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to — hate  me — if  thou  wilt.» 

XV. 

She  wrongs  his  thoughts,  they  more  himself  uphrnid 

Than  her,  though  undesign'd,  the  wretch  he  made ; 

But  speechless  all,  deep,  dark,  and  unexprest, 

They  bleed  within  that  silent  cell — his  breast. 

Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 

The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge  ; 

Far  on  the  horiion's  verge  appears  a  speck, 

A  spot — a  roast — a  sail — an  armed  deck ! 

Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry. 

And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high  ; 

She  bears  her  down  majestically  near, 

Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier; 

A  flash  is  seen — tbe  ball  beyond  their  bow 

Booms  harmless,  hissing  to  the  deep  below. 

Up  rose  keen  Conrad  from  his  silent  trance, 

A  long,  loeg  absent  gladness  in  his  glance; 

«Tis  mine — my  blood-red  flag!  again— again— 

I  am  not  all  deserted  on  tbe  main  \» 

They  own  die  signal,  answer  to  the  hail, 

Hoist  ouf  the  boat  at  once,  and  slacken  sail. 

uTis  Conrad  1  Conrad  l»  shouting  from  the  deck, 

Command  nor  duty  could  their  transport  check  i 

With  light  alacrity  and  gase  of  pride, 

Tbey  view  him  mount  once  more  his  vessel's  side ; 

A  smile  relaxing  in  each  rugged  face, 

Their  arms  can  scarce  forbear  a  rough  embrace. 

He,  half  forgetting  danger  and  defeat, 

Returns  their  greeting  as  a  chief  may  greet,  * 

Wrings  with  a  cordial  grasp  Anselmo's  hand, 

And  feels  he  yet  can  conquer  and  command ! 

XVI. 
These  greetings  o'er,  the  feelings  that  o'erflow, 
Yet  grieve  to  win  him  back  without  a  blow ; 


They  sail'd  prepared  for  vengeance — had  they  known 
A  woman's  hand  secured  that  deed  her  own. 
She  were  their  queen— less  scrupulous  are  they 
Than  haughty  Conrad  how  they  win  their  way. 
With  many  an  asking  smile,  and  wondering  stare, 
They  whisper  round,  and  gaze  upon  Gulnare ; 
And  her,  at  once  above — beneath  ber  sex, 
Whom  blood  appall'd  uot,  their  regards  perplex. 
To  Conrad  turns  her  faint  imploring  eye, 
She  drops  her  veil,  and  stands  in  silence  by; 
Ilcr  arms  are  meekly  folded  on  that  breast, 
Which — Conrad  safe — to  fate  resign'd  the  rest. 
Though  worse  than  pbrensy  could  that  bosom  fill. 
Extreme  in  love  or  hate,  in  good  or  ill. 
The  worst  of  crimes  had  left  her  woman  still ! 

XVII. 
This  Conrad  mark'd,  and  felt — ah!  could  lie  less? 
Ilatc  of  that  deed — but  grief  for  her  distress; 
What  she  has  done  no  tears  can  wash  away. 
And  heaven  must  punish  on  its  angry  day : 
But — it  was  dooc:  he  knew,  whale'er  her  guilt, 
For  liim  thai  poniard  smote,  that  blood  was  spilt ; 
And  he  was  free ! — and  she  for  him  had  given 
Her  all  on  earth,  and  more  than  all  in  heaven ! 
And  now  he  turu'd  him  to  that  dark-eyed  slave 
Whose  brow  was  bow'd  beneath  the  glance  he  gave, 
Who  now  seem'd  changed  and  humbled : — faint  and 

meek, 
But  varying  oft  the  colour  of  her  cheek 
To  deeper  shades  of  paleness — all  its  red 
That  fearful  Spot  which  stain 'd  it  from  the  dead ! 
He  took  that  hand — it  trembled — now  too  late — 
So  soft  in  love — so  wildly  nerved  in  hate ; 
He  clasp'd  that  hand — it  trembled — and  his  own 
Had  lost  its  firmness,  and  his  voice  its  tone. 
«  Gulnare  !•— but  she  replied  not — «dcar  Gulnare!)* 
She  raised  her  eye — her  only  answer  there— 
At  once  she  sought  and  sunk,  in  his  embrace  : 
If  he  had  driven  her  from  that  resting  place. 
His  had  been  more  or  less  than  mortal  heart, 
But — good  or  ill— it  bade  her  not  depart. 
Perchance,  but  for  the  bodings  of  bis  breast, 
His  latest  virtue  then  had  join  d  the  rest. 
Yet  even  Medora  might  forgive  the  kiss 
That  ask'd  from  form  so  fair  no  more  than  this, 
The  first,  the  last  that  frailly  stole  from  faith — 
To  lips  where  love  bad  lavish'd  all  bis  breath. 
To  lips — whose  broken  sighs  such  fragrance  fling, 
As  he  had  fann'd  them  freshly  with  his  wing! 

XVIII. 
They  gain  by  twilight's  hour  their  lonely  isle : 
To  them  the  very  rocks  appear  to  smile  ; 
The  haven  hums  with  mauy  a  cheering  sound, 
The  beacons  blaze  their  wonted  stations  round, 
The  boats  are  darting  o'er  the  curly  bay, 
And  sportive  dolphins  beud  them  through  the  spray; 
Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill,  disrord.iut  shriek. 
Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuiirlc.es  beak! 
Itcneath  each  lamp  that  through  its  lattice  gleams. 
Their  f.incy  paint*  thr  friend*  that  trim  the  beams. 
Oh!  whit  can  Mortify  the  joy«  of  home. 
Like  hope's  gay  gbnee  from  ocean's  troubled  foam? 

XIX. 

The  lights  are  high  on  beacon  and  from  bower, 
And  midst  them  Conrad  seeks  Medora's  tower: 


He  looks  in  vain— 'tis  strange — and  all  remark, 

Amid  so  many,  hers  alone  is  dark. 

Tis  strange — of  yore  its  welcome  never  fail'd, 

Nor  now,  perchance,  extingnish'd,  only  veil'd. 

With  the  first  boat  descends  he  for  the  shore, 

And  looks  impatient  on  the  lingering  oar. 

Oh !  for  a  wing  beyond  the  falcon's  flight. 

To  bear  him  like  an  arrow  to  that  height  t 

With  the  first  pause  the  resting  rowers  gave, 

He  waits  not — looks  not— leaps  into  the  wave. 

Strives  through  the  surge,  bestrides  the  beach,  and  high 

Ascends  the  path  familiar  to  his  eye. 

He  reach'd  his  turret  door — he  paused— no  sound 
Broke  from  within ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knock'd,  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh  ; 
He  knock'd — but  faintly— for  his  trembling  baud 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well  known  face — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace; 
Its  lips  are  silent — twice  his  own  essay'd. 
And  fail'd  to  frame  the  question  they  delay'd; 
He  snatch  d  the  lamp— its  light  will  answer  all- 
It  quits  hi*  grasp,  expiring  in  the  fall. 
He  would  not  wait  for  that  reviving  ray — 
As  soon  could  he  have  linger'd  there  for  day; 
But,  glimmering  through  the  dusky  corridore. 
Another  chequers  o'er  the  sbadow'd  floor; 
His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
Ail  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold! 

XX. 

He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix'd  his  look. 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook: 
He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain ! 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair, 
That  death  with  gentler  aspect  wither d  there; 
And  the  cold  flowers  **  her  colder  hand  contain'd, 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  foign'd  a  sleep, 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep: 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 
And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  from  all  thatlurk'd  below— 
Oh!  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might, 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 
But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips- 
Yet,  yet  Uiey  seem  as  they  forbore  to  smile, 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while; 
But  the  white  shroud,  nod  each  extended  tress. 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifeline**. 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer  wind, 
Esciped  the  baffled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind; 
These — and  tlie  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier — 
But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  it  he  here  ? 

XXI. 
He  ask'd  no  question— all  were  anawer'd  now 
By  the  fir»t  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  reek'd  it  howT 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years, 
The  sonne  of  softest  wishes,  tenderast  fears, 
The  only  living  tiling  he  could  not  hate, 
Was  reft  at  oner— and  he  deserved  his  fate. 
But  did  not  feel  it  less; — the  good  explore. 
For  peace,  those  realms  where  guilt  can  never  soar ; 
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The-  prood — the  wayward — who  have  fix  d  below 
Tbeir  joy — and  find  this  earth  enough  for  woe, 
Lost  in  that  one  their  all — perchance  a  mite — 
Bai  who  in  patience  parts  with  all  delight? 
Fall  many  a  stoic  eye  and  aspect  stem 
Xa*k  hearts  where  grief  hath  little  left  to  learn ; 
And  many  a  withering  thought  lies,  hid,  not  lose 
Is  smiles  thai  least  befit  who  wear  them  most. 


xxn. 

I  By  bio*e\  that  deepest  feel,  is  ill  exprest 
'.  TW  indistinctness  of  the  suffering  breast ; 
^"atre  thousand  thoughts  begin  to  end  in  one, 
:  Vkch  seeks  from  all  the  refuge  found  in  none; 
5«*  wards  suffice  the  secret  soul  to  show, 
i  for  Truth  denies  all  eloquence  to  Woe. 


1 


'«  Gmrad  s  stricken  soul  exhaustion  prest, 


led  stupor  almost  lull'd  it  into  rest; 
t  S->  treble  now — bis  mother's  softness  crept 
I  T»  those  wild  eyes,  which  like  an  infants  wept : 
.  It  was  the  very  weakness  of  his  brain, 
1  Toirb  thus  confessed  without  relieving  pain. 

5ooe  saw  his  trickling  tears — perchance,  if  seen, 
1  Tkit  useless  flood  of  grief  had  never  been : 
I  5*r  loag  they  flow'd — he  dried  them  to  depart, 
I  .'a  bHnless — hopeless — brokenness  of  heart : 

Tur  tan  goes  forth — bnt  Conrad's  day  is  dim ; 

lad  the  night  cometh — ne'er  to  pass  from  him. 

There  is  no  darkness  like  the  cloud  of  mind, 

<ta  Griefs  vain  eye — the  blindest  of  the  blind! 

Wbfeh  may  not— dare  not  see — but  turns  aside 

T«  blackest  shade — nor  will  endure  a  guide! 

xxm. 

Ob  heart  was  form  *d  for  softness— warp'd  to  wrong; 

Brray'd  coo  early,  and  beguiled  too  long ; 

Each  fceting  pare — as  falls  the  dropping  dew 

Within  the  grot;  like  that  had  harden'd  too ; 

Us*  clear,  perchance,  its  earthly  trials  pass'd, 

Bat  sunk*  and  cbifl'd,  and  petrified  at  last. 

T«t  tempests  wear,  and  lightning  cleaves  the  rock ; 

If  snch  his  heart,  so  shatter 'd  it  the  shock. 

There  grew  one  flower  beneath  its  rugged  brow, 

Though  dark  the  shade — it  shelter  d, — saved  till  now. 

The  thondrr  came — that  bolt  hath  blasted  both, 

The  Granite  s  firmness;  and  the  Lily's  growth : 

The  gentle  plant  hath  left  no  leaf  to  tell 

lu  tale,  bat  shrank  and  wither  d  where  it  fell, 

Aod  of  its  cold  protector,  blacken  round 

Bat  shiver  d  fragments  on  the  barren  ground  I 

XXIV. 
Tts  morn — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower, 
fir  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore  ; 
Ere  night,  alarm  d,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er : 
Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek, 
And  shout  bis  name  till  echo  waxeth  weak ; 
Mount — grotto— cavern — valley  search'd  in  vain, 
Thev  find  oa  shore  a  sea-boat's  baoken  chain : 
Their  hope  revives — they  follow  o'er  the  main. 
Tts  idle  aii— moons  roll  on  moons  away,' 
|  tad  Conrad  comes  not— came  not  since  that  day  : 
!  3'<r  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
<  Wbrre  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair! 
Loog  mourn* d  his  band  whom  none  could  mourn  beside ; 
,  And  cur  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride : 


For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known ; 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link d  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes.  »7 


NOTES. 


The  time  in  this  poem  may  seem  too  short  for  the 
occurrences,  but  the  whole  of  the  ufigean  isles  are 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  continent,  and  the  reader 
must  be  kind  enough  to  take  the  wind  as  I  have  often 
found  it. 

Note  1.     Page  i63,  line  86. 

Of  fair  Oijnpia  loved  and  left  of  old. 

Orlando,  Canto  10. 

Note  2.    Page  164,  line  96. 

Aroaod  the  vavea'  phoapboric  bright  a  eat  brolc. 

By  night,  particularly  in  a  warm  latitude,  every 
stroke  of  the  oar,  every  motion  of  the  boat  or  ship,  is 
followed  by  a  slight  flash  like  sheet  lightning  from  the 
water. 


Coffee. 


Note  3.     Page  i65;  line  39. 

Tbongb  10  the  mi  lb*  sober  berry's  juice. 


Pipe. 


Note  4-    Page  16S,  line  4>> 

Tbc  long  Chibouque'*  distolriog  cloud  supply. 

Note  5.    Page  i65,  line  42- 

While  dance  tbc  Almas  to  wild  minstrelsy. 


Dancing -girls. 

Note  to  Canto  II.    Page  i65,  line  55. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Conrad's  entering  disguised 
as  a  spy  is  out  of  nature. — Perhaps  so. — I  find  some- 
thing not  unlike  it  in  history. 

« Anxious  to  explore  with  his  own  eyes  the  state  of 
the  Vandals,  Major ian  ventured,  after  disguising  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  to  visit  Carthage  in  the  character  of 
his  own  ambassador;  and  Genseric  was  afterwards 
mortified  by  the  discovery,  that  he  had  entertained  and 
dismissed  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans.  Such  an  anec- 
dote may  be  rejected  as  an  improbable  fiction ;  but  it  is 
a  fiction  which  would  not  have  been  imagined  unless 
in  the  life  of  a  hero.»     Gibbon,  D.  and  F.  Vol.  VI.  p.  180. 

That  Conrad  is  a  character  not  altogether  out  of  na- 
ture I  shall  attempt  to  prove  by  some  historical  coin- 
cidences which  I  have  met  with  since  writing  «The 
Corsair,  m 

« Eccelin  prisonnier,»  dit  Holandini,  « s'enfennoit 
dans  un  silence  menarant,  il  fixoit  sur  la  terrc  son  visage 
feroce,  et  nc  doanoit  point  d'essor  a  sa  profondc  in- 
dignation.— De  toutcs  parts  cependant  Ics  soldats  et  les 
peuples  accouroient,  ils  vouloicut  voir  cet  homrnc,  jadis  j 
si  puissant,  et  lajoie  universelle  eclatoit  de  toutes  parts. 

«  Eccelin  etoit  d'unc  petite  laillc;  ma  is  tout  l'aspect 
de  sa  pcrsonnc,  tous  ses  mouvements  indiquoient  un 
soldat. — Sou  langagc  etoit  aincr,  son  deportement  su- 
perbe  —  et  par  sou  seul  regard,  il  faisoit  trembler  les 
plus  hard  is.  >»     Sismondi,  tome  iii,  pp.  219,  a  20. 

«  Gizericus  (Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  the  con- 
queror of  both  Carthage  and  Rome),  statura  mediocris, 
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et  cqui  casu  claudicans,  animo  profundus,  sermone  ra- 
ms, luxurue  contemptor,  iri  turbidus,  habendi  cupidus, 
ad  6oUicitandas  gentes  providcntissimus,»  etc.  etc.  Jor- 
nandes  de  Rebus  Geticis,  c.  33. 

I  beg  leave  to  quote  these  gloomy  realities  to  keep  in 
countenance  my  Giaour  and  Corsair. 

Note  6.    Page  166,  line  19. 

Aad  my  ttern  »ow  avd  ord*r*t  law*  oppoar. 

Tlte  Dervises  are  in  colleges,  and  of  different  orders, 
as  the  monks. 

Note  7.     Page  166,  line  54- 

They  seise  that  Dervite ! — teizc  on  Zatanai  ! 

Satan. 

Note  8.     Page  166,  line  75. 

He  tore  Lit  beard,  and  foaming  fled  the  fight. 

A  common  and  not  very  novel  effect  of  Mussulman 
anger.  Sec  Prince  Eugene's  Memoirs,  page  24.  «The 
Seraskicr  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh;  he  plucked 
up  his  beard  by  the  roots,  because  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  field.» 

Note  9.    Page  166,  line  119. 

Brief  time  had  Conrad  now  to  greet  Gulacrc. 

Gulnare,  a  female  name ;  it  means,  literally,  the 
flower  of  the  pomegranate. 

Note  10.    Page  168,  line  100. 

Til)  even  the  araffold  echoe*  with  their  je*t  I 

In  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  instance,  on  the  scaffold, 
and  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  Tower,  when  grasping  her  neck, 
she  remarked,  that  « it  was  too  slender  to  trouble  the 
headsman  miich.w  During  one  part  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, it  became  a  fashion  to  leave  some  «  mot»  as  a 
legacy;  and  the  quantity  of  facetious  last  words  spoken 
during  that  period  would  form  a  melancholy  jest-book 
of  a  considerable  size. 

Note  11.     Page  169,  line  n  3. 

That  clotrd  their  murder' d  aage'a  latrtt  da* ! 

Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sun- 
set  (the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

Note  12.     Page  170,  line  10. 

The  quno  of  aight  aneru  her  tilrnt  reign. 

The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shorter  than  in  our 
own  country;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  bnt  in 
summer  of  shorter  duration. 

Note  1 3.     Page  170,  line  20. 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kioak. 

The  kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer  house ;  the  palm  is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  waJl 
intervenes. — Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and 
Uissus  has  no  stream  at  all. 

Note  14.     Page  170,  line  3o. 

That  frown  where  gentler  txean  Ktoi  to  amile 

The  opening  lines  as  far  as  Section  II.  have,  perhaps, 
little  business  here,  and  were  anneied  to  an  unpub- 
lished (though  printed)  poem ;  but  they  were  written 
on  the  spot  in  the  spring  of  181 1,  and — I  scarce  know 
why — the  reader  must  excuse  their  appearance  here  if 
he  can. 

Note  i5.     Page  170,  line  116. 

Hit  only  tend*  in  seeming  n'er  hit  bead*. 

The  romboloio,  or  Mahometan  rosary ;  the  beads  are 
to  number  ninety-tiiue. 


Note  16.    Page  174,  line  98. 

Aad  the  cold  flower*  her  colder  hood  caatata'd. 

In  the  Levant  it  is  the  custom  to  strew  flowers  on  the 
bodies  of  die  dead,  and  in  the  hands  of  young  person> 
to  place  a  nosegay. 

Note  17.     Page  175,  line  65. 

Liak'd  with  oae  virtne,  and  a  thousand  crinu't. 

That  the  point  of  honour  which  is  represented  in 
one  instance  of  Conrad's  character  has  not  been  carrittl 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability  may  pcrhap*  be-  in 
some  degree  confirmed  by  the  following  anecdote  of  a 
brother  buccaneer  in  the  present  year,  1814. 

Our  readers  have  all  seen  the  account  of  the  enter- 
prise against  the  pirates  of  Barrataria ;  but  few,  we  be- 
lieve, were  informed  of  the  situation,  history,  or  nature 
of  that  establishment.  For  the  information  of  sudi  as 
were  unacquainted  with  it,  we  have  procured  from  a 
friend  the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the  main 
facts,  of  which  he  has  personal  knowledge,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  some  of  our  readers. 

Barrataria  is  a  bay,  or  a  narrow  arm  of  die  gulph  of 
Mexico;  it  runs  through  a  rich  but  very  flat  country, 
until  it  reaches  within  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  ri%er. 
fifteen  miles  below  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  The  h-iy 
has  branches  almost  innumerable,  in  which  prrs<»u> 
can  lie  concealed  from  the  severest  scrutiny.  It  com- 
municates with  three  lakes  which  lie  on  die  southwest 
side,  and  these,  with  die  lake  of  die  same  name,  and 
which  lies  contiguous  to  the  sea; where  there  is  an  island 
formed  by  die  two  arms  of  this  lake  and  the  sea.  The 
east  and  west  points  of  this  island  were  fortified  in  tin' 
year  101 1,  by  a  band  of  pirates,  under  the  command  of 
one  Monsieur  La  Fitte.  A  large  majority  of  dic-se  out- 
laws are  of  that  class  of  the  population  of  die  state  of 
Louisiana  who  fled  from  the  island  of  St  Douiiii/.n 
during  the  troubles  diere,  and  took  refuge  in  die  u»Uud 
of  Cuba :  and  when  die  last  war  between  France  and 
Spain  commenced,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  that 
island  with  the  short  notice  of  a  few  days.  Without 
ceremony,  they  entered  the  United  Slates,  the  most  of 
diem  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  all  the  negroes  ih<-y 
had  possessed  in  Cuba.  They  were  notified  by  the  In ►- 
vernor  of  that  State  of  the  clause  in  die  constitution 
which  forbad  the  importation  of  slaves;  but,  at  th<- 
same  time,  received  die  assurance  of  die  Governor  th  At 
he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  the  approbation  of  die  ge- 
neral Government  for  their  retaining  this  property. 

The  Island  of  Barrataria  is  situated  about  lat.  19.  dr.; 
1 5  min.  Ion.  92.  3o.  and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  health  .*  x 
for  the  superior  scale  and  shell  fish  with  which  its  wuu-r «. 
abound.  The  chief  of  diis  horde,  like  Charles  dc  Moor , 
had  mixed  with  his  many  vices  some  virtues.  In  the  \<*i  r 
1 81 3,  this  parly  had,  from  its  turpitude  and  boldnr^., 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana;  ao«J 
to  break  up  the  establishment,  he  thought  proper  to 
strike  at  the  head.  lie  therefore  offered  a  reward  of  i * »• » 
dollars  for  the  head  of  Monsieur  La  Fitte,  who  wat  wril 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans, 
from  his  immediate  connexion,  and  his  once  having  bt'«vu 
a  fencing-master  in  that  city  of  great  reputation,  whirti 
art  he  learnt  iu  Buonaparte's  army,  where.hr  was  ,■» 
Captain.  The  reward  which  was  offered  by  the  Governor 
for  the  head  of  La  Fitte  was  answered  by  the  offer  of  a  | 
reward  from  the  latter  of  i5,ooo  for  the  head  of  tlit  , 
Goternor.     The  Governor  ordered  out  a  company   to' 
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■■■11  li  bun  the  city  ic  La  Fine's  island,  and  to  bum  and 
destroy  all  die  property,  and  to  bring  to  the  city  of  New 
all  bis  banditti.  This  company,  under  the  corn- 
el' a  man  tike  bad  been  the  intimate  associate  of 
bold  Captain,  approached  very  near  to  the  fortified 
before  be  saw  a  man,  or  beard  a  sound,  until  be 
a  -whistle,  not  unlike  a  boatswain's  call.  Then  it 
himself  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  bad 
from  the  secret  avenues  which  led  into  Bayou. 
it  was  that  the  modern  Charles  de  Moor  developed 


1  ks  few  noble  traits;  for  to  this  man,  who  had  come  to 

1  4nxroy  Ids  life  and  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he  not  only 

has  fife,  but  offered  him  that  which  would  have 

the  honest  soldier  easy  for  the  remainder  of  bis 

ras  indignantly  refused.    He  then,  with  the 

of  his  captor,  returned  to  the  city.    This 

and  some  concomitant  events,  proved  that 

Dm  band  of  pirates  was  not  to  be  taken  by  land.    Our 

I  aval  force  having  always  been  small  in  that  quarter, 

tuiuuu*  for  the  destruction  of  this  illicit  establishment 

1  real*  fiot  be  expected  from  them  until  augmented ;  for 

I  as  oAeer  of  the  navy,  with  most  of  the  gun-boats  on  that 

;  toaiauu  had  to  retreat  from  an  overwhelming  force  of 

J  La  Fine's.     So  soon  as  the  augmentation  of  the  navy 

mtkonatd  an  attack,  one  was  made ;  the  overthrow  of 

'  fe»  im**^  baa  been  the  result ;  and  now  this  almost  in- 

1  __« — an|e  point  and  bey  to  New  Orleans  is  clear  of  an 

,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  government  will  hold  it  by 

military   force.— From  an  American  News- 


j  In  Noble's  ennttmuation  of  Granger's  Biographical  Die- 
.  benary.  there  is  a  singular  passage  in  his  account  of 
1  archaaslmp  hmekboorne,  and  as  in  some  measure  con- 
with  the  profession  of  the  hero  of  the  foregoing 
I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting  it. 
is  something  mysterious  in  the  history  and 
of  Dr  Blackbonrne.  The  former  is  but  im- 
perfectly known;  and  report  has  even  asserted  he  was 
a  buccaneer :  and  that  one  of  his  brethren  in  that  pro- 
hmaoa  having  asked,  on  bis  arrival  in  England,  what 
had  become  of  bis  old  chnm,  Blackbourne,  was  an- 


swered, he  is  Archbishop  of  York.  We  are  informed, 
that  Blackbourne  was  installed  sub-dean  of  Eieter  in 
1694,  which  office  he  resigned  in  170a :  but  after  his 
successor,  Lewis  Barnet's  death,  in  1704,  be  regained  it. 
In  the  following  year  he  became  dean;  and,  in  1714, 
held  with  it  the  archdeanery  of  Cornwall.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Eieter,  February  24,  1716;  and 
translated  to  York,  November  18,  1734,  as  a  reward, 
according  to  court  scandal,  for  uniting  George  I  to  the 
Duchess  of  Monster.  This,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  an  unfounded  calumny.  As  archbishop  he  behaved 
with  great  prudence,  and  was  equally  respectable  as  the 
guardian  of  the  revenues  of  the  see.  Rumour  whis- 
pered he  retained  the  vices  of  his  youth,  and  that  a 
passion  for  the  fair  sex  formed  an  item  in  the  list  of  his 
weaknesses;  but  so  for  from  being  convicted  by  seventy 
witnesses,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly 
criminated  by  one.  In  short,  I  look  upon  these  asper- 
sions as  the  effects  of  mere  malice.  How  is  it  possible  a 
buccaneer  should  have  been  so  good  a  scholar  as  Black- 
bourne certainly  was?  be  who  had  so  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  classics  (particularly  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians), as  to  be  able  to  read  them  with  the  same  ease 
as  he  could  Sbakspeare,  must  have  taken  great  pains 
to  acquire  the  learned  languages;  and  have  had  both 
leisure  and  good  masters.  But  he  was  undoubtedly 
educated  at  Christ-church  College,  Oxford.  He  is  al- 
lowed to  have  been  a  pleasant  man :  this,  however,  was 
turned  against  him,  by  its  being  said,  'he  gained  more 
hearts  than  souls.'* 

«  The  only  voice  that  could  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
savage  (Alphonso  3d)  was  that  of  an  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous wife,  the  sole  object  of  his  love :  the  voice  of 
Donna  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  id,  King  of  Spain.— Her 
dying  words  sunk  deep  into  his  memory;  his  fierce 
spirit  melted  into  tears;  and  after  the  last  embrace, 
Alphonso  retired  into  his  chamber  to  bewail  his  irre- 
parable loss,  and  to  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  human 
life.*— Miscellaneous  Work*  of  Gibbon,  new  edition, 
bvo.vol.  3,  page  473. 


%ara* 

A   TALE. 


CANTO  I. 


1. 

Tie  serfs  are  glad  through  Lara's  wide  domain, 
And  slavery  half  forgets  her  feudal  chain  ; 
He,  their  unhoped,  but  on  forgotten  lord, 
The  long  self-exiled  chieftain  is  restored : 
There  be  bright  faces  in  the  bnsy  hall, 
ftowk  on  the  board,  and  banners  on  the  wall ; 
I  F«r  checkering  o'er  the  pictured  window,  plays 
I  Thr  unwonted  faggots'  hospitable  blaxe  ; 

tod  gay  retainers  gather  round  the  hearth, 
,  With  tongues  aU  loudness,  and  with  eye*  all  mirth. 


II. 
The  chief  of  Lara  is  return'd  again : 
And  why  had  Lara  cross'd  the  bounding  main  ? 
Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself; — that  heritage  of  woe — 
That  fearful  empire  which  the  human  breast 
But  holds  to  rob  the  heart  within  of  rest ! — 
With  none  to  check,  and  few  to  point  in  time 
The  thousand  paths  that  slope  the  way  to  crime  ; 
Then,  when  he  most  required  commandment,  then 
Had  Lara's  daring  boyhood  govern 'd  men. 
It  skills  not,  boots  not  step  by  step  to  trace 
His  youth  through  all  the  mazes  of  its  race; 
Short  was  the  course  his  restlessness  had  run, 
But  long  enough  to  leave  him  half  undone. 
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ni. 

And  Lara  left  in  youth  his  father-land ; 
Bat  from  the  hoar  be  waved  his  parting  hand 
Each  trace  wax  d  fainter  of  his  coarse,  till  all 
Had  Dearly  ceased  his  memory  to  reeal. 
His  sire  was  dust,  his  vassals  could  declare, 
T  was  all  they  knew,  that  Lara  was  not  there ; 
Nor  sent,  nor  came  he,  till  conjecture  grew 
Cold  in  the  many,  anxious  in  the  few. 
His  hall  scarce  echoes  with  bis  wonted  name, 
His  portrait  darkens  in  its  fading  frame, 
Another  chief  consoled  bis  destioed  bride. 
The  young  forgot  him,  and  the  old  had  died; 
«  Yet  doth  he  live !  »  exclaims  the  impatient  heir, 
And  sighs  for  sables  which  he  most  not  wear. 
A  hundred  'scutcheons  deck  with  gloomy  grace 
The  Lara's  last  and  longest  dwelling-place ; 
Bat  one  is  absent  from  the  mouldering  file. 
That  now  were  welcome  in  that  gothic  pile. 

IV. 

He  comes  at  last  in  sadden  loneliifest, 

And  whence  they  know  not,  why  they  need  not  guess ; 

They  more  might  marvel,  when  the  greeting 's  o'er, 

Not  that  he  came,  but  came  not  long  before : 

No  train  is  his  beyond  a  single  page, 

Of  foreign  aspect,  and  of  tender  age. 

Years  had  roll'd  on,  and  fast  they  speed  away 

To  those  that  wander  as  to  those  that  stay; 

But  lack  of  tidings  from  another  clime 

Had  lent  a  nagging  wing  to  weary  Time. 

They  see,  they  recognise,  yet  almost  deem 

The  present  dubious,  or  the  past  a  dream. 

He  lives,  nor  yet  is  past  his  manhood's  prime, 
Though  seard  by  toil,  and  something  touch'd  by  time  ; 
His  faults,  whate'cr  they  were,  if  scarce  forgot, 
Might  be  untaught  him  by  his  varied  lot ; 
Nor  good  nor  ill  of  late  were  known,  his  name 
Might  yet  uphold  his  patrimonial  fame  : 
His  sool  in  youth  was  haughty,  but  his  sins 
No  more  than  pleasure  from  the  stripling  wins; 
And  such,  if  not  yet  harden'd  in  their  course, 
Might  be  redeem  d,  nor  ask  a  long  remorse. 

V. 

And  they  indeed  were  changed— 't  is  quickly  seen 
Whate'er  he  be,  t  was  not  what  be  had  been : 
That  brow  in  furrow'd  lines  bad  ftx'd  at  last, 
And  spake  of  passions,  but  of  passion  past  : 
The  pride,  but  not  the  fire,  of  early  days. 
Coldness  of  mien,  and  carelessness  of  praise ; 
A  high  demeanour,  and  a  glance  that  took 
Their  thoughts  from  others  by  a  single  look ; 
And  that  sarcastic  levity  of  tongue, 
The  stinging  of  a  heart  the  world  bath  stnng, 
That  darts  in  seeming  playfulness  around, 
And  makes  those  feel  that  will  not  own  the  wound  ; 
All  these  seem  d  his,  and  something  more  beneath, 
Than  glance  could  well  reveal,  or  accent  breathe. 
Ambition,  glory,  love,  the  common  aim, 
That  tome  can  conquer,  and  that  all  would  claim, 
Within  his  breast  appear  d  no  more  to  strive, 
Yet  seem'd  as  lately  they  had  been  alive ; 
And  some  deep  feeling  it  were  vain  to  trace 
At  moments  lighten'd  o'er  his  livid  nice. 


VI. 
Not  much  he  loved  long  question  of  the  past. 
Nor  told  of  wondrous  wilds,  and  deserts  vast. 
In  those  for  lands  where  be  had  wander  d  lone. 
And— as  himself  would  have  it  seem— unknown : 
Yet  these  in  vain  his  eye  could  scarcely  scan, 
Nor  glean  experience  from  his  fellow  man  ; 
Bat  what  he  bad  beheld  he  shunn'd  to  show. 
As  hardly  worth  a  stranger's  care  to  know ; 
If  still  more  prying  such  inquiry  grew. 
His  brow  fell  darker,  and  bis  words  more  few. 

VII. 
Not  unrejoiced  to  tee  him  once  again. 
Warm  was  his  welcome  to  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Born  of  high  lineage,  link'd  in  high  command. 
He  mingled  with  the  Magnates  of  his  land ; 
Join'd  the  carousals  of  the  great  and  gay, 
And  saw  them  smile  or  sigh  their  hours  away ; 
But  still  he  only  saw,  and  did  not  share 
The  common  pleasure  or  the  general  care; 
He  did  not  follow  what  they  all  pursued 
With  hope  still  baffled,  still  to  be  renew'd; 
Nor  shadowy  honour,  nor  substantial  gain. 
Nor  beauty's  preference,  and  the  rival's  pain : 
Around  him  some  mysterious  circle  thrown 
Repell'd  approach,  and  show'd  him  still  alone ; 
Upon  his  eye  sate  something  of  reproof. 
That  kept  at  least  frivolity  aloof ; 
And  things  more  timid  that  beheld  him  near. 
In  silence  gated,  or  whisper d  mutual  fear; 
And  they  the  wiser,  friendlier  few  coofest 
They  deem'd  him  better  than  bis  air  express 

vni. 

T  was  strange— in  youth  all  action  and  all  life. 
Burning  for  pleasure,  not  averse  from  strife ; 
Woman — the  field — the  ocean— all  that  gave 
Promise  of  gladness,  peril  of  a  grave. 
In  turn  he  tried—lie  ransack'd  all  below, 
And  found  his  recompense  in  joy  or  woe. 
No  tame,  trite  medium  ;  for  bis  feelings  sought 
In  that  intensenes<  an  escape  from  thought : 
The  tempest  of  bis  heart  in  scorn  had  gaaed 
On  that  the  feebler  elements  .bath  raised  ; 
The  rapture  of  his  heart  had  look'd  on  high, 
And  ask'd  if  greater  dwelt  beyond  the  sky : 
Chain'd  to  excess,  the  slave  of  each  extreme, 
How  woke  he  from  the  wildness  of  that  dream  T 
Alas!  he  told  not— but  he  did  awake 
To  corse  the  wither'd  heart  that  would  not  break. 

IX. 

Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man, 
With  eye  more  curious  he  appear  d  to  scan. 
And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day 
From  all  communion  he  would  start  away : 
And  then,  his  rarely  call'd  attendants  said, 
Through  night's  long  hours  would  sound  his  harried  tread 
O'er  the  dark  gallery,  where  his  fathers  frown'd 
In  rude  hut  antique  portraiture  around : 
They  heard,  but  whisper'd, « thut  must  not  be  known— 
The  sound  of  words  less  earthly  than  his  own. 
Yes,  they  who  chose  might  smile,  but  some  had  seen 
They  scarce  knew  what,  hot  more  than  should  hate 
been. 


Why  gated  he  so  upon  the  ghastly  head 

Which  hands  profane  had  gather'd  from  the  dead, 

That  stall  beside  his  open'd  volume  lay, 

As  if  to  startle  all  save  hioa  away? 

Why  slept  he  not  when  others  were  at  rest? 

Why  heard  no  music  and  received  no  guest  ? 

All  was  not  well  they  deem  a — but  where  the  wrong  ? 

Some  knew  perchance — but  *t  were  a  tale  too  long ; 

And  such  besides  were  too  discreetly  wise, 

To  more  than  hint  their  knowledge  in  surmise ; 

Bat  if  they  would — they  could  »— around  the  board, 

Thus  Lara's  vassals  prattled  of  their  lord. 

X. 
It  was  the  night— and  Lara's  glassy  stream 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam : 
So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray, 
And  yet  they  glide  like  happiness  away ; 
Reflecting  far  and  fairy-like  from  high 
The  immortal  lights  that  live  along  the  sky : 
lu  hanks  are  fringed  with  many  a  goodly  tree, 
And  flowers  the  fairest  that  may  feast  the  bee ; 
Such  in  her  ehaplet  infant  Dian  wove, 
And  Innocence  would  offer  to  her  love, 
These  deck  the  shore ;  the  waves  their  channel  make 
In  windings  bright  and  mazy  like  the  snake. 
Ail  was  so  soil,  so  soft  in  earth  and  air, 
Ton  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there ; 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 
To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 
It  was  a  moment  only  for  the  good : 
So  Lara  deem'd,  nor  longer  there  he  stood, 
Bat  tnm'd  in  silence  to  his  castle-gate ; 
Such  scene  his  soul  no  more  could  contemplate-: 
Such  scene  reminded  him  of  other  days, 
<X  skies  more  cloudless,  moons  of  purer  blase, 
<  )f  nights  more  soft  and  frequent,  hearts  that  now— 
No— no— the  storm  may  beat  upon  his  brow, 
rnfdl— unsparing— but  a  night  like  this,  m 

A  night  of  beauty,  mock'd  such  breast  as  his. 

XI. 
lie  enra'd  within  his  solitary  hall; 
And  fats  high  shadow  shot  along  the  walr; 
There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
T  was  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes, 
Save  vague  tradition ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults         r 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults; 
And  half  a  column  of  the  pompous  page, 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age; 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies, 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 
He  wandering  mused,  and  as  the  moonbeam  shone  - 
Throogh  the  dim  lattice  o'er  the  floor  of  stone, 
And  the  high  fretted  roof,  and  saints,  that  there 
O  er  Gothic  windows  knelt  in  pictured  prayer, 
Reflected  in  fantastic  figures  grew, 
Like  life,  but  not  bke  mortal  life,  to  view ; 
Hn  bristling  locks  of  sable,  brow  of  gloom, 
And  the  wide  waring  of  his  shaken  plume. 
Glanced  like  a  spectres  attributes,  and  gave 
in*  aspect  all  that*  terror  gives  the  grave. 

xn. 

T  was  nudsnght— nil  was  dumber,  the  lone  light 
Diaamd  in  the  lamp,  as  loth  to  break  the  night. 


Hark !  there  be  murmurs  heard  in  Lara's  hall — 
A  sound — a  voice — a  shriek— a  fearful  call ! 
A  long,  loud,  shriek— and  silence— did  they  hear 
That  frantic  ecbo  burst  the- sleeping  ear  ? 
They  heard  and  rose,  and,  tremulously  brave, 
Rush  where  the  sound  invoked  their  aid  to  save; 
They  come  with  half-lit  tapers  in  their  hands, 
And  snatch'd  in  startled  haste  unbelted  brands. 

XIII. 

Gold  as  the  marble  where  his  length  was  laid. 

Pale  as  the  beam  that  o'er  his  features  play'd, 

Was  Lara  stretch'd ;  his  half-drawn  sabre  near, 

Dropp'd  it  should  seem  in  more  than  nature's  fear ; 

Yet  he  was  firm,  or  had  been  firm  till  now, 

And  still  defiance  knit  his  gather'd  brow; 

Though  mix'd  with  terror,  senseless  as  he  lay, 

There  lived  upon  his  Up  the  wish  to  slay; 

Some  half-form'd  threat  in  utterance  there  had -died, 

Some  imprecation  of  despairing  pride; 

HU  eye  was  almost  seal'd,  but  not  forsook, 

Even  in  its  trance,  the  gladiator's  look, 

That  oft  awake  his  aspect  could  disclose, 

And  now  was  fix'd  in  horrible  repose. 

They  raise  him — bear  him ;  hush !  he  breathes,  lie  speaks, 

The  swarthy  blush  recolours  in  his  cheeks      * 

His  lip  resumes  its  red,  his  eye,  though  dim. 

Rolls  wide  and  wild,  each  slowly-quivering  limb 

Recals  its  function,  but  his  words  are  strung 

In  terms  tliat  seem  not  of  his  native  tongue; 

Distinct,  but  strange,'  enough  they  understand 

To  deem  them  accents  of  another  land ; 

And  such  they  were,  and  meant  to  meet  an  ear 

That  hears  him  not — alas !  that  cannot  hear ! 

XIV. 

His  page  approach'd,  and  he  alone  appear'd 
To  know  the  import  of  the  words  they  heard ; 
And,  by  the  changes  of  his  check  and  brow, 
They  were  not  such  as  Lara  should  avow, 
Nor  he  interpret,  yet  with  less  surprise 
Than  those  around  their  chieftain's  state  he  eyes ; 
But  Lara's  prostrate  form  he  bent  beside, 
And  in  that  tongue  which  seem'd  his  own  replied ; 
And  Lara  heeds  those  tones  that  gently  seem 
To  soothe  away  the  horrors  of  his  dream, 
If  dream  it  were,  that  thus  could  overthrow. 
A  breast  that  needed  not  ideal  woe. 

XV. 

Whate'er  his  phrenry  dream'd  or  eye  beheld, 

If  yet  remember'd  ne'er  to  be  reveal'd, 

Rests  at  his  heart —The  'custom'd  morning  came. 

And  breathed  new  vigour  in  his  shaken  frame ; 

And  solace  sought  he  none  from  priest  nor  leech, 

And  soon  the  same  in  movement  and  in  speech 

As  heretofore  he  fiH'd  the  passing  hours, 

Nor  less  he  smiles,  nor  more  his  forehead  lours 

Ttian  these  were  wont ;  and  if  the  coming  night 

Appear'd  less  welcome  now  to  Lara's  sight, 

He  to  his  marvelling  vassals  show'd  it  uot, 

Whose  shuddering  proved  their  fear  was  less  forgot. 

In  trembling  pairs  (alone  they  dare  not)  crawl 

The  astonish'd  slaves,  and  shun  the  fated  hall; 

The  waving  banner,  and  the  clapping  door, 

The  rustling  tapestry,  and  the  echoing  floor ; 
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The  long  dim  shadows  of  surrounding  trees, 
The  flapping  bat,  the  night  song  of  the  breeze ; 
Aught  they  behold  or  hear  their  thought  appals, 
As  evening  saddens  o'er  the  dark  grey  vails. 

XVJ. 

Vain  thought !  that  hour  of  ne'er  unravell'd  gloom 
Came  not  again,  or  Lara  could  assume 
A  seeming  of  forgetfulness,  that  made 
His  vassals  more  amazed  nor  less  afraid — 
Had  memory  vanish'd  then  -with  sense  restored? 
Since  word,  nor  look,  nor  gesture  of  their  lord 
Betray  d  a  feeling  that  recall'd  to  these 
That  fevcr'd  moment  of  his  mind's  disease. 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  was  his  the  voice  that  spoke 
Those  strange  wild  accents?  his  the  cry  that  broke 
Their  slumber  ?  his  the  oppress'd  o'erlabour'd  heart 
That  ceased  to  heat,  the  look  that  made  them  start  ? 
Could  lie  who  thus  had  suffcr'd,  so  forget, 
When  such  as  saw  that  suffering  shudder  yet  1 
Or  did  that  silence  prove  his  memory  fix'd 
Too  deep  for  words,  indelible,  unmix'd 
In  that  corroding  secrecy  which  gnaws 
The  heart  to  show  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause? 
Not  so  in  him ;  his  breast  had  buried  both, 
Nor  common  gazers  could  discern  the  growth 
Of  thoughts  that  mortal  lips  must  leave  half  told; 
They  choke  the  feeble  words  that  would  unfold. 

XVII. 
In  him  inexplicably  mix'd  appear'd 
Much  to  be  loved  and  hated,  sought  and  fear  d  ; 
Opinion  varying  o'er  his  hidden  lot, 
In  praise  or  railing  ne'er  his  name  forgot ; 
His  silence  form'd  a  theme  for  others'  prate — 
They  gue&s'd— they  gazed—they  fain  would  know  his  fate. 
What  had  he  been?  what  was  he,  thus  unknown, 
Who  walk'd  their  world,  his  lineage  only  known? 
A  hater  of  his  kind  ?  yet  some  would  say, 
With  them  he  could  seem  gay  amidst  the  gay; 
Rut  owu'd,  that  smile  if  oft  observed  and  near, 
Waned  in  its  mirth,  and  wither'd  to  a  sneer; 
That  smile  might  reach  his  lip,  but  pass'd  not  by, 
None  e'er  could  trace  its  laughter  to  his  eye: 
Yet  there  was  softness  too  in  his  regard, 
At  times,  a  heart  as  not  by  nature  bard, 
But  once  perceived,  his  spirit  seem' d  to  chide 
Such  weakness,  as  unworthy  of  its  pride, 
And  stccl'd  itself,  as  scorning  to  redeem 
One  doubt  from  others'  half  withheld  esteem  ; 
In  self-inflicted  penance  of  a  breast 
Which  tenderness  might  once  have  wrung  from  rest  ; 
In  vigilance  of  grief  that  would  compel 
The  soul  to  hate  for  having  loved  too  well. 


XVIII. 
There  was  in  him  a  vital  scorn  of  all: 
As  if  the  worst  had  fali'n  which  could  befall. 
He  stood  a  stranger  in  this  breathing  work), 
An  erring  spirit  from  another  hurl'd; 
A  ihiug  of  dark  imaginings,  that  shaped 
Ity  choice  the  perils  he  by  chance  escaped  ,- 
But  'scaped  in  vain,  for  in  their  memory  yet 
His  mind  would  half  exult  and  half  regret: 
With  more  capacity  for  love  than  earth 
Bestows  on  most  of  mortal  mould  and  birth, 


His  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth, 

And  troubled  manhood  follow'd  baffled  youth; 

With  thought  of  years  in  phantom  chase  mispent. 

And  wasted  powers  for  better  purpose  lent; 

And  fiery  passions  that  had  pour  d  their  wrath 

In  hurried  desolation  o'er  his  path, 

And  left  the  better  feelings  all  at  strife 

In  wild  reflection  o'er  bis  ttormy  life; 

But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame, 

He  caird  on  nature's  self  to  share  the  shame, 

And  charged  all  faults  upon  the  fleshly  form 

She  gave  to  clog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm; 

Till  be  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill, 

And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acts  of  will: 

Too  high  for  common  selfishness,  he  could 

At  times  resign  his  own  for  others'  good, 

But  not  in  pity,  not  because  he  ought. 

But  in  some  strange  perversity  of  thought. 

That  sway  d  him  onward  with  a  secret  pride 

To  do  what  few  or  none  would  do  beside; 

And  thi#same  impulse  would,  in  tempting  time. 

Mislead  his  spirit  equally  to  crime ; 

So  much  he  soar'd  beyond,  or  sunk  beneath 

The  men  with  whom  he  felt  condemn'd  to  breathe. 

And  long'd  by  good  or  ill  to  separate 

Himself  from  all  who  shared  hit  mortal  state; 

His  mind  abhorring  this  had  fix'd  her  throne 

Far  from  the  world,  in  region*  of  her  own  : 

Thus  coldly  passing  all  that  pass'd  below, 

His  blood  in  temperate  seeming  now  would  flow : 

Ah !  happier  if  it  ne'er  with  guilt  had  glow  d, 

But  ever  in  that  icy  smoothness  flow'd ! 

T  is  true,  with  other  men  their  path  he  walk'd. 

And  like  the  rest  in  seeming  did  and  talk'd, 

Nor  outraged  reason's  rules  by  flaw  nor  start, 

His  madness  was  not  of  the  head,  but  heart ; 

And  rarely  wander' d  in  his  speech,  or  drew 

His  thoughts  so  forth  as  to  offend  the  view. 

*  XIX. 

With  all  that  chilling  mystery  of  mien. 
And  seeming  gladness  to  remain  unseen, 
He  had  (if 't  were  not  nature's  boon)  an  art 
Of  fixing  memory  on  another's  heart: 
It  was  not  love  perchance — nor  hate — nor  aught 
That  words  can  image  to  express  the  thought ; 
But  they  who  saw  him  did  not  see  in  vain. 
And  once  beheld,  would  ask  of  him  agaio : 
And  those  to  whom  he  spake  remember  d  well. 
And  on  the  words,  however  light,  would  dwell : 
None  knew,  nor  bow,  nor  why,  but  he  entwined 
Himself  perforce  around  the  hearer's  mind ; 
There  he  was  stamp'd  in  liking,  or  in  hate, 
If  greeted  once;  however  brief  the  date 
That  friendship,  pity,  or  aversion  knew, 
Still  there  within  the  inmost  thought  he  grew. 
Vou  could  not  penetrate  his  soul,  hut  found. 
Despite  your  wonder,  to  your  own  he  wound ; 
His  presence  haunted  still ;  and  from  the  breast 
He  forced  an  all-unwilling  interest : 
Vain  was  the  struggle  in  that  mental  net, 
His  spirits  seem'd  to  dare  you  to  forget ! 

XX. 

There  is  a  festival,  where  knights  and  dames. 
And  aught  that  weann  or  lofty  liprage  claim* 
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Appear — a  highborn  and  a  welcome  guest 
To  Otto*  ball  came  Lara  with  the  rest. 
The  long  carousal  shakes  the  illumined  hail, 
Well  speeds  alike  the  banquet  and  the  ball ; 
And  the  gay  dance  of  bounding  beauty's  train 

i  Link*  grace  and  harmony  in  happiest  chain : 
Keif  are  the  early  hearts  and  gentle  hands 
That  mingle  there  in  well  according  bands; 
If  k  a  sight  the  careful  brow  might  smooth, 
And  make  age  smile,  and  dream  itself  to  youth, 
lad  youth  forget  such  hour  was  past  on  earth, 

j  So  «prin(p  Use  exulting  bosom  to  that  mirth  I 

XXI. 
1  AaJ  Lara  gated  on  these,  sedately  glad, 
,  Ha  brow  belied  him  if  his  soul  was  sad ; 
i  lad  bis  glance  folloVd  fast  each  fluttering  fair, 

Wb**e  steps  of  lightness  woke  no  echo  there : 
,  &>  lean  d  against  the  lofty  pillar  nigh, 
t  With  folded  arms  and  long  attentive  eye, 
|  Sar  mark'd  a  glance  so  sternly  fix'd  on  his, 
*  Hi  hrook'd  high  Lara  scrutiny  like  this : 
|  At  length  he  caught  it,  'tis  a  face  unknown, 
i  Bex  seems  as  searching  his,  and  his  alone; 
|  Prying  and  dark,  a  stranger's  by  his  mien, 
1  Who  still  till  now  had  gated  on  him  unseen ; 

At  length  encountering  meets  the  mutual  gate 
t  <rf keen  inquiry,  and  of  mute  amase ; 
I  On  Lara's  glance  emotion  gathering  grew, 
|  As  if  distrusting  that  the  stranger  threw ; 

Along  the  stranger  s  aspect  fix'd  and  stern, 

Flash 'd  more  than  thence  the  vulgar  eye  could  learn. 


XXII. 
«Tk  he!»  the  stranger  cried,  and  those  that  heard, 
**-*eboed  fast  and  far  the  whisper'd  word. 
•Tis  he !»— «Tis  who  ?»  they  question  far  and  near, 
Till  louder  accents  rang  on  Lara's  car  ; 
N>  widely  spread,  few  bosoms  well  could  brook 
rhe  general  marvel,  or  that  single  look ; 
But  Lara  stirr'd  not,  changed  not,  the  surprise 
That  sprung  at  first  to  his  arrested  eyes 
Seem'd  now  subsided,  neither  sunk  nor  raised 
Glanced  his  eye  round,  though  still  the  stranger  gazed ; 
And  drawing  nigh,  exclaim'd,  with  haughty  sneer, 
•Tis  he ! — how  came  he  thence  ? — what  doth  he  here  ?» 


I  xxni. 

t  It  were  too  much  for  Lara  to  pass  by 
i  Such  question,  so  repeated  fierce  and  high ; 
j  With  look  collected,  but  with  accent  cold, 
lore  mildly  firm  than  petulantly  bold, 
Be  turn'd,  and  met  the  inquisitorial  tone — 
■  My  name  is  Lara! — when  thine  own  is  known, 
Doubt  not  my  fitting  answer  to  requite 
The  vnlook'd  for  courtesy  of  such  a  knight. 
Tis  Lara ! — further  wouldst  thou  mark  or  ask, 
I  shun  no  question  and  I  wear  no  mask.* 

«  Thou  shmVsf  no  question !  Ponder — is  there  none 
Thy  heart  must  answer,  though  thine  ear  wonld  shun  ? 
And  deem'st  thou  me  unknown  too?  Gaze  again ! 
At  least  thy  memory  was  not  given  in  vain, 
Ob !  never  canst  thou  cancel  half  her  debt, 
Eievnity  forbids  thee  to  forget.» 
'  With  skrw  and  searching  glance  upon  his  face 
I  Grew  Lara's  eyes,  but  nothing  there  could  trace 
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They  knew,  or  chose  to  know— with  dubious  look 
He  deign'd  no  answer,  but  his  head  he  shook, 
And  half  contemptuous  turn'd  to  pass  away; 
But  the  stern  stranger  motion'd  him  to  stay. 
«  A  word ! — I  charge  thee  stay,  and  answer  here 
To  one,  who,  wert  thou  noble,  were  thy  peer, 
But  as  thou  wast  and  art — nay,  frown  not,  lord, 
If  false,  'tis  easy  to  disprove  the  word — 
But,  as  thou  wast  and  art,  on  thee  looks  down, 
Distrusts  thy  smiles,  but  shakes  not  at  thy  frown. 

Art  thou  not  he  T  whose  deeds » 

«  Whate'er  I  be, 
Words  wild  as  these,  accusers  like  to  thee 
I  list  no  further;  those  with  whom  they  weigh 
May  hear  the  rest,  nor  venture  to  gainsay 
The  wondrous  tale  no  doubt  thy  tongue  can  tell, 
Which  thus  begins  so  courteously  and  well. 
Let  Otho  cherish  here  his  polish'd  guest. 
To  him  my  thanks  and  thoughts  shall  be  exprest.w 
And  here  their  wondering  host  hath  interposed — 
«  Whate'er  there  be  between  you  undisclosed, 
This  is  no  time  nor  fitting  place  to  mar 
The  mirthful  meeting  with  a  wordy  war. 
If  thou,  Sir  Ezzelin,  hast  ought  to  show 
Which  it  befits  Count  Lara's  ear  to  know, 
To-morrow,  here,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  best 
Beseem  your  mutual  judgment,  speak  the  Vest; 
I  pledge  myself  for  thee,  as  not  unknown, 
Though  like  Count  Lara  now  return'd  alone 
From  other  lands,  almost  a  stranger  grown; 
And  if  from  Lara's  blood  and  gentle  birth 
I  augur  right  of  courage  and  of  worth, 
He  will  not  that  untainted  line  belie, 
Nor  aught  that  knighthood  may  accord,  deny.* 

«  To-morrow  be  it,»  Ezzelin  replied, 

«  And  here  our  several  worth  and  truth  be  tried ; 

I  gage  my  life,  my  falchion  to  attest 

My  words,  so  may  I  mingle  with  the  blest !» 

What  answers  Lara?  to  its  centre  shrunk 

His  soul,  in  deep  abstraction  sudden  sunk; 

The  words  of  many,  and  the  eyes  of  all 

That  there  were  gather'd,  seem'd  on  him  to  fall; 

But  his  were  silent,  his  appear'd  to  stray 

In  far  fb;-getfulness  away — away — 

Alas!  that  heedlessness  of  all  around 

Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 

XXIV. 

«  To-morrow !— ay,  to-morrow !»  further  word 

Than  those  repeated  none  from  Lara  heard; 

Upon  his  brow  no  outward  passion  spoke, 

From  his  large  eye  no  flashing  anger  broke; 

Yet  there  was  something  fix'd  in  that  low  tone, 

Which  show'd  resolve,  determined,  though  unknown. 

He  seized  his  cloak — his  head  he  slightly  bow'd, 

And  passing  Ezzelin,  he  left  the  crowd; 

And,  as  he  pass'd  him,  smiliog  met  the  frown 

With  which  that  chieftain's  brow  would  bear  him  down : 

It  was  nor  smile  of  mirth,  nor  struggling  pride 

That  curbs  to  scorn  the  wrath  it  cannot  hide; 

But  that  of  one  in  his  own  heart  secure 

Of  all  that  he  would  do,  or  could  endure. 

Could  this  mean  peace?  the  calmness  of  the  good? 

Or  guilt  grown  old  in  desperate  hardihood? 

Alas!  too  like  in  confidence  arc  each, 

For  man  to  trust  to  mortal  look  or  speech ; 
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From  deeds,  and  deeds  alone,  may  he  discern    " 
Troths  which  it  wrings  the  unpractised  heart  to  learn 

XXV. 

And  Lara  calfd  his  page,  and  went  his  way — 
Well  could  that  stripling  word  or  sign  obey : 
His  only  follower  from  those  climes  afar, 
Where  the  soul  glows  beneath  a  brighter  star; 
For  Lara  left  the  shore  from  whence  he  sprung, 
In  duty  patient,  and  sedate  though  young; 
Silent  as  him  he  served,  his  faith  appears 
Above  his  station,  and  beyond  his  years. 
Though  not  unknown  the  tongue  of  Lara's  land, 
In  such  from  him  he  rarely  heard  command; 
But  fleet  his  step,  and  clear  his  tones  would  come, 
(  When  Lara'ns  lip  breathed  forth  the  words  of  home  : 
Those  accents,  as  his  native  mountains  dear, 
Awake  their  absent  echoes  in  liis  ear, 
Friends',  kindreds',  parents',  wonted  voice  recal, 
Now  lost,  abjured,  for  ooe— bis  friend,  his  all : 
For  him  earth  now  disclosed  no  other  guide; 
What  marvel  then  he  rarely  left  his  side? 

XXVI. 

Light  was  his  form,  and  darkly  delicate 

That  brow  whereon  his  native  sun  had  sate, 

But  had  not  marr'd,  though  in  his  beams  he  grew. 

The  cheek  where  oft  the  unbidden  blush  shone  through; 

Vet  not  such  blush  as  mounts  when  health  would  show 

All  the  heart's  hue  in  that  delighted  glow ; 

But  'twas  a  hectic  tint  of  secret  care 

That  for  a  burning  moment  fcver'd  there ; 

And  the  wild  sparkle  of  his  eye  seem'd  caught 

From  high,  and  lighten'd  with  electric  thought, 

Though  its  black  orb  those  long  low  lashes  fringe, 

Had  temper' d  with  a  melancholy  tinge ; 

Yet  less  of  sorrow  than  of  pride  was  there. 

Or  if  'twere  grief,  a  grief  that  none  should  share : 

And  pleased  not  him  the  sports  that  please  his  age, 

The  tricks  of  youth,  the  frolics  of  the  page; 

For  hours  on  Lara  he  would  fix  his  glance, 

As  all-forgotten  in  that  watchful  trance ; 

And  from  his  chief  withdrawn,  he  wander'd  lone, 

Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none; 

His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  sajme  foreign  book ; 

His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook: 

He  seem'd,  like  him  he  served,  to  live  apart 

From  all  that  lures  the  eye,  and  fills  the  heart; 

To  know  no  brotherhood,  and  take  from  earth 

No  gift  beyond  that  bitter  boon— our  birth. 

XXVII. 

If  aught  he  loved,  'twas  Lara ;  but  was  shown 

His  faith  in  reverence  and  in  deeds  alone ; 

In  mute  attention;  and  his  care,  which  guess'd 

Each  wish,  ntlfill'd  it  ere  the  tongue  express'd. 

Still  there  was  haughtiness  in  all  he  did, 

A  spirit  deep  that  brook'd  not  to  be  chid; 

His  seal,  though  more  than  that  of  servile  hands, 

In  act  alone  obeys,  bis  air  commands; 

As  if  'twas  Lara's  less  than  his  desire 

That  thus  he  served,  but  surely  not  for  hire. 

Slight  were  the  tasks  enjoin  d  him  by  his  lord, 

To  bold  the  stirrup,  or  to  bear  the  sword; 

To  tune  his  lute,  or  if  he  wtlTd  it  more, 

On  tomes  of  other  times  and  tongues  to  pore; 


But  ne'er  to  mingle  with  the  menial  train, 

To  whom  he  show'd  nor  deference  nor  disdain. 

But  that  well-worn  reserve  which  proved  he  knew 

No  sympathy  with  that  familiar  crew: 

His  soul,  whate'er  his  station  or  his  stem, 

Gould  bow  to  Lara,  not  descend  to  them. 

Of  higher  birth  he  seem'd,  and  better  days. 

Nor  mark  of  vulgar  toil  that  hand  betrays, 

So  femininely  white  it  might  bespeak 

Another  sex,  when  match'd  with  that  smooth  cheek, 

But  for  his  garb,  and  something  in  his  gate. 

More  wild  and  high  than  woman's  eye  betrays; 

A  latent  fierceness  that  far  more  became 

His  fiery  climate  than  his  tender  frame : 

True,  in  his  words  it  broke  not  from  his  breast, 

But  from  his  aspect  might  be  more  than  guess'd. 

Kaled  his  name,  though  rumour  said  he  bore 

Another  ere  he  left  his  mountain-shore ; 

For  sometimes  he  would  hear,  however  nigh. 

That  name  repeated  loud  without  reply, 

As  unfamiliar,  or,  if  roused  again, 

Start  to  the  sound,  as  but  remember'd  then; 

Unless  'twas  Lara's  wonted  voice  that  spake, 

For  then,  ear,  eyes,  and  heart  would  all  awake. 

xxvni. 

He  had  look'd  down  upon  the  festive  hall, 

And  mark'd  that  sudden  strife  so  mark'd  of  all ; 

And  when  the  crowd  around  and  near  him  told 

Their  wonder  at  the  calmness  of  the  bold, 

Their  marvel  how  the  high-born  Lara  bora 

Such  insult  from  a  stranger,  doubly  sore, 

The  colour  of  young  Kaled  went  and  came, 

The  lip  of  ashes,  and  the  cheek  of  flame; 

And  o'er  his  brow  the  dampening  heart-drops  threw 

The  sickening  iciness  of  that  cold  dew, 

That  rises  as  the  busy  bosom  sinks 

With  heavy  thoughts  from  which  reflection  shrinks. 

Yes— there  be  things  that  we  must  dream  and  dare. 

And  execute  ere  thought  be  half  aware: 

Whate'er  might  Kaled's  be,  it  was  enow 

To  seal  his  lip,  but  agonise  his  brow. 

He  gated  on  Enelin  till  Lara  cast 

That  sidelong  smile  upon  the  knight  he  past ; 

When  Kaled  saw  that  smile  his  visage  fell. 

As  if  on  something  recognised  right  well; 

His  memory  read  in  such  a  meaning  more 

Than  Lara's  aspect  unto  others  wore : 

Forward  he  sprung — a  moment,  both  were  gone, 

And  all  within  that  hall  seem'd  left  alone; 

Each  had  so  fix'd  his  eye  on  Lara's  mien,  • 

All  had  so  mix'd  their  feelings  with  that  scene, 

That  when  his  long  dark  shadow  through  the  porrh 

No  more  relieves  the  glare  of  yon  high  torch. 

Each  pulse  beats  quicker,  and  all  bosoms  seem 

To  bound  as  doubting  from  too  black  a  dream, 

Such  as  we  know  is  false,  yet  dread  in  sooth, 

Because  the  worst  is  ever  nearest  truth. 

And  they  are  gone — but  Exselin  is  there. 

With  thoughtful  visage  and  imperious  air; 

But  long  remain'd  not ;  ere  an  hour  expired 

He  waved  his  hand  to  Otho,  and  retired. 

XXIX. 

The  crowd  are  gone,  the  revellers  at  rest; 
The  courteous  host,  and  all-approving  guest. 
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Again  to  that  accustom'd  couch  mast  creep 
Where  joy  subsides,  and  sorrow  sighs  to  sleep, 
And  man,  o'er-labour'd  with  his  being's  strife. 
Shrinks  to  that  sweet  forgetfulness  of  life: 
There  fie  love's  feverish  hope  and  cunning  s  guile, 
Bate's  working  brain,  and  lull'd  ambition's  wile; 
Oer  each  vain  eye  oblivion's  pinions  wave. 
And  qnench'd  existence  crouches  in  a  grave. 
What  better  name  may  slumber's  bed  become  ? 
Sight's  sepulchre,  the  universal  home, 
Where  weakness,  strength,  vice,  virtue,  sunk  supine, 
1  Alike  in  naked  helplessness  recline; 
Gad  for  awhile  10  heave  unconscious  breath. 
Yet  wake  to  wrestle  with  the  dread  of  death, 
I  sad  shun,  thoogh  day  but  dawn  on  ills  increast, 
I  Tksf  sleep,  the  loveliest,  since  it  dreams  the  least. 


CANTO  II. 


I 

I; 


I. 

5igbl  wane*— the  vapours  round  the  mountains  curl'd 
Selt  into  morn,  and  Light  awakes  the  world. 
Via  has  another  day  to  swell  the  past. 
And  lead  him  near  to  little,  but  his  last; 
fat  migfity  nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  son  is  in  Che  heavens,  and  lire  on  earth ; 
Flewer*  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam. 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 
Immortal  man !  behold  her  glories  shine, 
And  cry,  exulting  inly,  « they  are  thine  !■ 

on,  while  yet  thy  gladden d  eye  may  see; 
A  morrow  comes  when  they  are  not  for  thee : 
Aad  grieve  what  may  above  thy  senseless  bier, 
Xor  earth  nor  sky  will  yield  a  single  tear; 
Sor  etood  shall  gather  more,  nor  leaf  shall  fall, 
5or  nmle  breathe  forth  one  sigh  for  thee,  for  all; 
Bat  creeping  things  shall  revel  in  their  spoil, 
And  fit  thy  day  to  fertilise  the  soil. 

n. 

T  is  mora — *t  is  noon — assembled  in  the  ball, 

The  gather  d  chieftains  come  to  Otho's  call ; 

T  m  now  the  promised  hour,  that  must  proclaim 

The  life  or  death  of  Lara's  future  fame ; 

When  Esefta  his  charge  may  here  unfold, 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tale,  it  must  be  told. 

Bis  faith  was  pledged,  and  Lara's  promise  given, 

To  meet  it  in  the  eye  of  man  and  heaven. 

Why  comes  be  not?    Such  truths  to  be  divulged, 

Metbinks  Che  accuser's  rest  is  long  indulged. 

m. 

The  hour  is  past,  and  Lara  too  is  there, 
Whh  setf-ennnding,  coldly  patient  air; 
Why  comes  not  EnelinT    The  hour  is  past, 
And  snurnrars  rise,  and  Otho's  brow's  oercast- 
« I  know  my  friend!  his  faith  I  cannot  fear, 
If  yet  he  be  on  earth,  expect  him  here ; 
The  roof  that  held  him  in  the  valley  stands 
Between  my  own  and  noble  Lara's  lands; 
My  halls  from  such  a  guest  had  honour  gain'd, 
Sor  had  Sir  Eiselin  his  host  disdain'd, 
tut  that  some  previous  proof  forbade  his  stay, 
And  arged  him  to  prepare  against  to-day; 


The  word  I  pledged  for  his  I  pledge  again, 

Or  will  myself  redeem  his  knighthood's  stain.* 

He  ceased— and  Lara  answer'd,  « I  am  here 

To  lend  at  thy  demand  a  listening  ear; 

To  tales  of  evil  from  a  stranger's  tongue, 

Whose  words  already  might  my  heart  have  wrung. 

But  that  I  deem'd  him  scarcely  less  than  mad, 

Or,  at  the  worst,  a  foe  ignobly  bad. 

I  know  him  not — but  me  it  seems  he  knew 

In  lands  where — but  I  must  not  trifle  too,: 

Produce  this  babbler— or  redeem  the  pledge ; 

Here  in  thy  hold,  and  with  thy  falchion's  edge.* 

Proud  Otho  on  the  instant,  reddening,  threw 

His  glove  on  earth,  and  forth  his  sabre  flew. 

•  The  last  alternative  befits  me  best, 

And  thus  I  answer  for  mine  absent  guest.* 

With  cheek  unchanging  from  its  sallow  gloom, 

However  near  his  own  or  other's  tomb ; 

With  hand,  whose  almost  careless  coolness  spoke, 

Its  grasp  well-used  to  deal  the  sabre-stroke; 

With  eye,  though  calm,  determined  not  to  spare, 

Did  Lara  too  his  willing  weapon  bare. 

In  vain  the  circling  chieftains  round  them  closed  ; 

For  Otho's  phreniy  would  not  be  opposed; 

And  from  his  lip  those  words  of  insult  fell — 

His  sword  is  good  who  can  maintain  them  well. 

IV. 

Short  was  the  conflict ;  furious,  blindly  rash, 

Vain  Otho  gave  his  bosom  to  the  gash : 

He  bled,  and  foil,  but  not  with  deadly  wound. 

Strelch'd  by  a  dextrous  sleight  along  the  ground. 

«  Demand  thy  life !»    He  answer'd  not :  and  then 

From  that  red  floor  he  ne'er  had  risen  again. 

For  Lara's  brow  upon  the  moment  grew 

Almost  to  blackness  in  its  demon  hue ; 

And  fiercer  shook  his  angry  falchion  now 

Than  when  his  foe's  was  levell'd  at  his  brow ; 

Then  all  was  stern  coUectedness  and  art, 

Now  rose  the  unleaven'd  hatred  of  his  heart; 

So  little  sparing  to  the  foe  he  fell'd, 

That  when  the  approaching  crowd  his  arm  withheld. 

He  almost  turn'd  the  thirsty  point  on  those 

Who  thus  for  mercy  dared  to  interpose ; 

But  to  a  moment's  thought  that  purpose  bent: 

Yet  look'd  he  on  him  still  with  eye  intent, 

As  if  he  loathed  the  ineffectual  strife 

That  left  a  foe,  howe'er  o'erthrown,  with  life; 

As  if  to  search  how  for  the  wound  he  gave 

Had  sent  its  victim  onward  to  his  grave. 

V. 
They  raised  the  bleeding  Otho,  and  the  Leech 
Forbade  all  present  question,  sign,  and  speech ; 
The  others  met  within  a  neighbouring  hall, 
And  he,  incensed  and  heedless  of  them  all, 
The  cause  and  conqueror  in  this  sudden  fray, 
In  haughty  silence  slowly  strode  away; 
He  back'd  his  steed,  his  homeward  path  he  took, 
Nor  cast  on  Otho's  towers  a  single  look. 

VI. 
But  where  was  he?  that  meteor  of  a  night, 
Who  menaced  but  to  disappear  with  light? 
Where  was  this  Ezzelin  ?  who  came  and  went 
To  leave  no  other  trace  of  his  intent. 
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He  left  the  dome  of  Otho  long  ere  mora. 
In  darkness,  yet  so  well  the  path  was  worn 
He  could  not  miss  it:  near  his  dwelling  lay ; 
Bat  there  he  was  not,  and  with  coming  day 
Came  fast  inquiry,  which  unfolded  nought 
Except  the  absence  of  the  chief  it  sought. 
A  chamber  tenantless,  a  steed  at  rest, 
His  host  alarm'd,  his  murmuring  squires  distrest: 
Their  search  extends  along,  around  the  path. 
In  dread  to  meet  the  marks  of  prowler's  wrath : 
But  none  are  there,  and  not  a  brake  hath  borne, 
Nor  gout  of  blood,  nor  shred  of  mantle  torn ; 
Nor  fall  nor  struggle  hath  defaced  the  grass, 
Which  still  retains  a  mark  where  murder  was; 
Nor  dabbling  fingers  left  to  tell  the  tale,         , 
The  bitter  print  of  each  convulsive  nail, 
When  agonixed  hands  that  cease  to  guard, 
Wound  in  that  pang  the  smoothness  of  the  sward, 
Some  such  had  been,  if  here  a  life  was  reft, 
But  these  were  not;  and  doubting  hope  is  left; 
And  strange  suspicion  whispering  bra's  name, 
Now  daily  mutters  o'er  his  blacken'd  fame; 
Then  sudden  silent  when  his  form  appear  d, 
Awaits  the  absence  of  the  thing  it  fear'd 
Again  its  wonted  wondering  to  renew, 
And  dye  conjecture  with  a  darker  hue. 

VII. 
Days  roll  along,  and  Otho's  wounds  are  heal'd. 
But  not  his  pride ;  and  hate  no  more  conceaTd : 
He  was  a  man  of  power,  and  Lara's  foe, 
The  friend  of  all  who  sought  to  work  him  woe. 
And  from  his  country's  justice  now  demands 
Account  of  Esselin  at  Lara's  hands. 
Who  else  than  Lara  could  have  cause  to  fear 
His  presence)  who  had  made  him  disappear. 
If  not  the  man  on  whom  his  menaced  charge 
Had  sate  too  deeply  were  he  left  at  Urge! 
The  general  rumour  ignorantly  loud. 
The  mystery  dearest  to  the  curious  crowd ; 
The  seeming  friendlessness  of  him  who  strove 
To  win  no  confidence,  and  wake  no  love : 
The  sweeping  fierceness  which  his  soul  betray'd, 
The  skill  with  which  he  wielded  his  keen  blade ; 
Where  had  his  arm  anwarlike  caught  that  art? 
Where  had  that  fierceness  grown  upon  his  heart? 
For  it  was  not  the  blind  capricious  rage 
A  word  can  kindle  and  a  word  assuage; 
But  the  deep  working  of  a  soul  unmiz'd 
With  aught  of  pity  where  its  wrath  had  fix'd; 
Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 
Concentrates  into  all  that 's  merciless : 
These,  link'd  with  that  desire  which  ever  sways 
Mankind,  the  rather  to  condemn  than  praise, 
'Gainst  Lara  gathering  raised  at  length  a  storm, 
Such  as  himself  might  fur,  and  foes  would  form, 
And  he  must  answer  for  the  absent  head 
Of  one  that  haunts  him  still,  alive  or  dead. 

•  VIII. 

Within  that  land  was  many  a  malcontent, 
Who  cursed  the  tyranny  to  which  he  bent; 
That  soil  full  many  a  wringing  despot  saw, 
Who  work'd  his  wantonnrss  in  form  of  law ; 
Long  war  without  and  frequent  broil  within 
Had  made  a  path  for  blood  nud  giant  sin, 
That  waited  but  a  signal  to  begin 


New  havoek,  such  as  civil  discord  blends, 

Which  knows  no  neuter,  owns  but  foes  or  friends ; 

Fix'd  in  his  feudal  fortress  each  was  lord, 

In  word  and  deed  obcy'd,  in  soul  abhorr'd. 

Thus  Lara  had  inherited  his  lands, 

And  with  them  pining  hearts  and  sluggish  hands; 

But  that  long  absence  from  his  native  clime 

Had  left  him  stainless  of  oppression's  crime, 

And  now  diverted  by  hjs  milder  sway. 

All  dread  by  slow  degrees  had  worn  away : 

The  menials  felt  their  usual  awe  alone, 

But  more  for  him  than  them  that  fear  was  grown ; 

They  deem'd  him  now  unhappy,  though  at  first 

Their  evil  judgment  augur'd  of  the  worst, 

And  each  long  restless  night,  and  silent  mood. 

Was  traced  to  sickness,  fed  by  solitude: 

And  though  his  lonely  habits  threw  of  late 

Gloom  o'er  his  chamber,  cheerful  was  his  gate ; 

For  thence  the  wretched  ne'er  unsoothed  withdrew, 

For  them,  at  least,  his  soul  compassion  knew. 

Cold  to  the  great,  contemptuous  to  the  high. 

The  humble  pass'd  not  his  unheeding  eye ; 

Much  he  would  speak  not,  but  beneath  his  roof 

They  found  asylum  oft,  and  ne'er  reproof. 

And  they  who  watch'd  might  mark  that  day  by  day, 

Some  new  retainers  gaiherd  to  his  sway; 

But  most  of  late,  since  Ezzelin  was  lost. 

He  play'd  the  courteous  lord  and  bounteous  host : 

Perchance  his  strife  with  Otho  made  him  dread 

Some  snare  prepared  for  his  obnoxious  bead ; 

Whate'er  his  view,  his  favour  more  obtains 

With  these,  the  people,  than  his  fellow  thanes. 

If  this  were  policy,  so  far  't  was  sound. 

The  million  judged  but  of  him  as  they  found; 

From  him  by  sterner  chiefs  to  exile  driven 

They  but  required  a  shelter,  and  't  was  given. 

By  him  no  peasant  mourn'd  his  rifled  cot, 

And  scarce  the  serf  could  murmur  o'er  his  lot; 

With  him  old  Avarice  found  its  hoard  secure, 

With  him  contempt  forbore  to  mock  the  poor; 

Vouth  present  cheer  and  promised  recompense 

Detain'd,  till  all  too  late  to  part  from  thence  : 

To  hate  he  offer  d,  with  the  coming  change, 

The  deep  reversion  of  delay'd  revenge ; 

To  love,  long  baffled  by  the  unequal  match. 

The  well-won  charms  success  was  sure  to  snatch. 

All  now  was  ripe,  he  wails  but  to  proclaim 

That  slavery  nothing  which  was  still  a  name. 

The  moment  came,  the  hour  when  Otho  thought 

Secure  at  last  the  vengeance  which  he  sought  : 

His  summons  found  the  destined  criminal 

Begirt  by  thousands  in  his  swarming  hall, 

Fresh  from  their  feudal  fetters  newly  riven, 

Defying  earth,  and  confident  of  heaven. 

That  morning  he  had  freed  the  soil-bound  slaves 

WTho  dig  no  land  for  tyrants  but  their  graves! 

Such  is  their  cry— some  watchword  for  the  fight 

Must  vindicate  the  wrong,  and  warp  the  right: 

Religion— freedom— vengeance— what  you  will, 

A  word 's  enough  to  raise  mankind  to  kill : 

Some  factious  phrase  by  cunning  caught  and  spread. 

That  guilt  may  reign,  and  wolves  and  worms  be  fed ! 

IX. 

Throughout  that  clime  the  feudal  chiefs  had  gaiud 
Such  sway,  their  infant  monarch  hardly  reign'd ; 
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>cv  was  the  hoar  for  faction's  rebel  growth. 

Tie  **rH  contemned  the  one,  and  hated  botli : 
Thrv  waited  but  a  leader,  and  they  found 

♦  toe  to  their  cause  inseparably  bounds 
Lv  circumstance  compell'd  to  plunge  again, 
i-3  *<4f-def*nrt\  amidst  the  strife  of  men. 
Cat  off  by  some  mysterious  fate  from  those 
Wbncn  birth  and  nature  meant  not  for  his  foes, 

,  lid  Lara  from  that  night,  to  him  accurst, 

I  Prepared  to  meet,  bat  not  alone,  the  worst : 
Sx£«  reason  argued,  whate'er  it  was,  to  shun 
\jrxsrr  into  deeds  at  distance  done ; 
fei  iptagung  with  his  own  the  cause  of  all, 
j  r'e  it  he  faild,  he  still  delay'd  his  fall 
1  TV  sfirn  calm  that  long  his  bosom  kept, 
•  T±r  .arm  thai  once  had  spent  itself  and  slept, 
,  fee*d  by  events  that  seem'd  fbredoom'd  to  urge 
i  C » ejoomy  fortunes  to  their  utmost  verge, 
'  **n*  forth,  and  made  him  all  he  once  had  been, 
.Is-!  t&  again;  be  only  changed  the  scene. 
i  ^kt  care  had  be  for  life,  and  less  for  Came, 
Jul  not  leas  fitted  for  the  desperate  game: 
H  deem'd  himself  mark'd  out  for  others'  hate, 
i&i  mork'd  at  ruin  so  they  shared  his  fate. 
"Hut  cared  be  for  the  freedom  of  the  crowd? 
E*  raised  the  humble  but  to  bend  the  proud. 

1 II-  bid  hoped  quiet  in  his  sullen  lair, 
Tst  man  and  destiny  beset  him  there ; 
-~tred  to  hunters  he  was  found  at  bay, 
lad  they  must  kill,  they  cannot  snare  the  prey, 
tarn,  unambitious,  silent,  he  had  been 
neaerforth  a  calm  spectator  of  Kfe's  scene ; 
But  dragg  d  again  upon  the  arena,  stood, 
A  leader  not  unequal  to  the  feud ; 

,  la  Toiee— -nrien — gesture— savage  nature  spoke, 

I  iod  from  his  eye  the  gladiator  broke. 

i 

t  X. 

I  What  boots  the  off-repeated  tale  of  strife, 

The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
i  The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field. 

The  fierce  that  Tanquish  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 

The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbled  wall  ? 

In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with  all; 

S:ne  that  dxstemper'd  passions  lent  their  force 

In  bitterness  that  banisb'd  all  remorse. 
1  Xone  sued,  for  Mercy  knew  her  cry  was  vaiir, 
'  TV  captive  died  upon  the  battle-slain  : 
j  fa  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possest 
1  The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 
|  .tad  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
1  beem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain  a  to  slay. 
I  It  vra*  too  late  to  check  the  wasting  brand, 

And  Desolation  reap  d  the  famish'd  land ; 
\  The  torch  was  lighted,  and  the  flame  was  spread, 
smiled  upon  her  daily  dead. 


XI. 
j  Fnsb  with  the  nerve  the  new-born  impulse  strung, 
1  TV  firvt  success  to  Lara's  numbers  clung  : 
sai  that  vain  victory  hath  ruin'd  all, 
Tuey  form  no  longer  to  their  leader's  call; 
la  rind  confusion  on  the  foe  they  press, 
Jx-i  think  to  snatch  is  to  secure  success. 
!  Tb»  lost  of  booty,  and  the  thirst  of  hate, 
Lore  oo  she  broken  brigands  to  their  fate ; 


In  vuin  be  doth  whate'er  a  chief  may  do, 
To  check  the  headlong  fury  of  that  crew ; 
In  vain  their  stubborn  ardour  he  would  tame, — 
The  hand  that  kindles  cannot  quench  the  flame ; 
The  wary  foe  alone  hath  turn'd  their  mood, 
And  shown  their  rashness  to  that  erring  brood : 
The  feign'd  retreat,  the  nightly  ambuscade, 
The  daily  harass,  and  the  fight  delay'd. 
The  long  privation  of  the  hoped  supply, 
The  tentlcss  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky, 
The  stubborn  wall  that  mocks  the  leaguer's  art, 
And  palls  the  patience  of  his  baffled  heart, 
Of  these  they  had  not  deem'd :  the  battle-day 
They  could  encounter  as  a  veteran  may. 
But  more  preferr'd  the  fury  of  the  strife, 
And  present  death  to  hourly  suffering  life  : 
And  famine  wrings,  and  fever  sweeps  away 
His  numbers  melting  fast  from  their  array; 
Intemperate  triumph  fades  to  discontent, 
And  Lara's  soul  alone  seems  still  unbent : 
But  flew  remain  to  aid  his  voice  and  hand, 
And  thousands  dwindled  to  a  scanty  band : 
Desperate,  though  few,  the  last  and  best  remain  il 
To  mourn  the  discipline  they  late  disdain'd. 
One  hope  survives,  the  frontier  is  not  far, 
And  thence  they  may  escape  from  native  war; 
And  bear  within  them  to  the  neigbouring  state 
An  exile's  sorrows,  or  an  outlaw's  hate  : 
Hard  is  the  task  their  father  land  to  quit, 
But  harder  still  to  perish  or  submit. 

xn. 

It  is  resolved — they  march — consenting  Night 
Guides  with  her  star  their  dim  and  torchless  flight; 
Already  they  perceive  its  tranquil  beam 
Sleep  on  the  surface  of  the  barrier  stream ; 
Already  they  descry — Is  yon  the  bank  ? 
Away !  'tis  lined  with  many  a  hostile  rank. 
Return  or  fly! — What  glitters  in  the  rear! 
Tis  Otho's  banner — the  pursuer  s  spear ! 
Are  those  the  shepherds'  fires  upon  the  height? 
Alas!  they  blaze  too  widely  for  the  (light  .- 
Cut  off  from  hope,  and  compass'd  in  the  toil, 
Less  blood  perchance  hath  bought  a  richer  spoil ! 

xm. 

A  moment's  pause,  'tis  but  to  breathe  their  band, 
Or  shall  they  onward  press,  or  here  withstand  ? 
It  matters  little — if  they  charge  the  foes 
Who  by  the  border-stream  their  march  oppose, 
Some  few,  perchance,  may  break  and  pass  the  line, 
However  link'd  to  baffle  such  design. 
«The  charge  be  ours!  to  wait  for  their  assault 
Were  fate  well  worthy  of  a  coward's  halt.» 
Forth  flies  each  sabre,  rein'd  is  every  steed, 
And  the  next  word  shall  scarce  outstrip  the  deed : 
In  the  next  tone  of  Lara's  gathering  breath 
How  many  shall  but  hear  the  voice  of  death ! 

XIY. 

His  blade  is  bared,  in  him  there  is  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair; 
A  si  mething  of  indifference  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men — 
He  turu'd  his  eye  on  Kalcd,  ever  near, 
And  still  too  faithful  to  betray  one  fear ; 
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Perchance  'twas  but  the  moon's  dim  twilight  threw 

Along  his  aspect  an  unwonted  hue 

Of  mournful  paleness,  whose  deep  tint  exprest 

The  truth,  and  not  the  terror  of  his  breast. 

This  Lara  mark'd,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his : 

It  trembled  not  in  such  an  hour  as  this ; 

His  lip  was  silent,  scarcely  beat  his  heart, 

His  eye  alone  proclaim'd,  «  We  will  not  parti 

Thy  band  may  perish,  or  thy  friends  may  flee, 

Farewell  to  life,  but  not  adieu  to  thee !» 

The  word  hath  pass'd  his  lips,  an,d  onward  driven, 

Pours  the  link'd  band  through  ranks  asunder  riven; 

Well  has  each  steed  obeyd  the  armed  heel, 

And  flash  the  scimitars,  and  rings  the  steel ; 

Outnumber  d  not  outbraved,  they  still  oppose 

Despair  to  daring,  and  a  front  to  foes; 

And  blood  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  stream, 

Which  runs  all  redly  till  the  morning  beam. 

XV. 

Commanding,  aiding,  animating  all, 
Where  foe  appear  d  to  press,  or  friend  to  feH, 
Cheers  Lara's  voice,  and  waves  or  strikes  his  steel, 
Inspiring  hope,  himself  had  eeased  to  feel. 
None  fled,  for  well  they  knew  that  flight  were  vain ; 
But  those  that  waver  turn  to  smite  again, 
While  yet  they  find  the  firmest  of  the  roe 
Recoil  before  their  leader  s  look  and  blow : 
Now  girt  with  numbers,  now  almost  alone, 
tie  foils  their  ranks,  or  reunites  his  own ; 
Himself  he  spared  not — once  they  seem'd  to  fly- 
Now  was  the  time,  he  waved  his  hand  on  high, 
And  shook — why  sudden  droops  that  plumed  crest? 
The  shaft  is  sped — the  arrow 's  in  his  breast! 
That  fatal  gesture  left  the  unguarded  side, 
And  Death  hath  stricken  down  yon  arm  of  -pride. 
The  word  of  triumph  fainted  from  his  tongue ; 
That  hand,  so  raised,  how  droopingly  it  hong! 
But  yet  the  sword  instinctively  retains. 
Though  from  its  fellow  shrink  the  falling  reins : 
These  Kaled  snatches :  dizzy  with  the  blow, 
And  senseless  bending  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
Perceives  not  Lara  that  his  anxious  page 
Beguiles  his  charger  from  the  combat's  rage : 
Meantime  his  followers  charge,  and  charge  again ; 
Too  mix'd  the  slayers  now  to  heed  the  slain! 

XVI. 
Day  glimmers  on  the  dying  and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  cuirass,  and  the  helmless  head; 

I  The  war-horse  masterless  is  on  the  earth, 
And  that  last  gasp  hath  burst  his  bloody  girth ; 
And  near,  yet  quivering  with  what  life  remain'd. 
The  heel  that  urged  him  and  the  hand  that  rein'd  ; 
And  some  too  near  that  rolling  torrent  lie. 
Whose  waters  mock  the  lip  of  those  that  die ; 
That  panting  thirst  which  scorches  in  the  breath 
Of  those  that  die  the  soldiers  fiery  death, 
In  vain  impels  the  burning  mouth  to  crave 
One  drop— the  last — to  cool  it  for  the  grave; 
With  feeble  and  convulsive  effort  swept. 
Their  limbs  along  the  crimson'd  turf  have  crept; 
The  faint  remains  of  life  such  struggles  waste. 
But  yet  they  reach  the  stream,  and  bend  to  taste  : 
They  feel  its  freshness,  and  almost  partake — 
Why  pause  ?    No  further  thirst  have  they  to  slake — 


It  is  unquench'd,  and  yet  they  feel  it  not; 
It  was  an  agony — but  now  forgot! 

XVIL 
Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from  the  scene, 
Where  but  for  him  that  strife  had  never  been, 
A  breathing  bnt  devoted  warrior  lay ; 
Twas  Lara,  bleeding  fast  from  life  away. 
His  follower  once,  and  now  bis  only  guide, 
Kneels  Kaled,  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 
And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  rush, 
With  each  convulsion,  in  a  blacker  gush ; 
And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low, 
In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow  : 
He  scarce  can  speak,  but  motions  him  'tis  vain, 
And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 
He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 
And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page 
Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees, 
Save  that  damp  brow  which  rests  upon  his  knees ; 
Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  the  eye,  though  dim, 
Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  him. 

xvni. 

The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had*  searched  the  field, 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield; 
They  would  remove  him,  but  they  see  'twere  vain, 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate, 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  bate  : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  fromhis  steed. 
Looks  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed, 
And  questions  of  his  state;  he  answers  not, 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled :— each  remaining  word. 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard; 
His  dying  tones  are  in  that  other  tongue, 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung. 
They  spake  of  other  scenes,  but  what — is  known 
To  Kaled,  whom  their  meaning  reach'd  alone ; 
And  he  replied,  though  faintly,  to  their  sound, 
While  gazed  the  rest  in  dumb  amazement  round  .- 
They  seem'd  even  then — that  twain — unto  the  last 
To  half  forget  the  present  in  the  past ; 
To  share  between  themselves  some  separate  fate, 
Whose  darkness  none  beside  should  penetrate. 

XLX. 
Their  words,  though  faint,  were  many — from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kalc<rs  death 
More  near  than  Lara's  by  his  voice  and  breath. 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara's  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murmuring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely  near: 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess. 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once  as  Kalcd's  answering  accents  ccast. 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  East :       / 
Whether  (as  then  the  breaking  sun  from  high 
Roll'd  back  the  clouds)  the  morrow  caught  his  eye, 
Or  that  'twas  chance,  or  some  remember'd  scene 
That  ratted  his  arm  to  point  where  such  had  been. 


LARA. 
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1  Varce  KaJed  seem'd  to  know,  but  turn'd  away, 
■  4i  if  tu»  heart  abhorr'd  that  coining  day. 
•  imi  shrunk  hi*  glance  before  tliat  morning  light, 
>  t\»  look  oo  Lara's  brow — where  all  grew  night. 
Vt  tense  seem'd  left,  though  better  were  iu  loss; 
tir  when  one  near  display 'd  the  absolving  cross, 
\  lad  proffer 'd  to  his  touch  the  holy  beadt 
'  4  which?  his  parting  soul  might  own  the  need, 
ftc  took  d  upon  it  with  an  eye  profane, 
tad  smiled — Heaven  pardon !  if  'twere  with  disdain : 
isa  EairdL,  chough  he  spoke  not,  nor  withdrew 
lias  Lara's  face  bis  fix'd  despairing  view, 
•  Veil  brow  repulsive,  and  with  gesture  swift, 
k'asj  back  the  liand  which  held  the  sacred  gift, 
■  b  inch  bat  disturb'd  the  expiring  man, 
(  v<  ieem'd  to  know  his  life  but  then  began, 
T^t  bit  of  immortality,  secure 
'  U  sane,  save  them  whose  faith  in  Christ  is  sure. 


XX. 

feat  ga»pfaig  heaved  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 
lad  dull  the  film  along  bis  dim  eye  grew; 
ft«*  hah*  ttneteh'd  fluttering,  and  his  head  droop'd  o'er 
Ti«  weak  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ; 
*fc  prcss'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
it  brm  no  more,  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
'  Wua  die  cold  grasp,  but  feels,  and  feels  io  vain, 
.  tM  that  Clint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 
•  U  beats!* — Away,  thou  dreamer! — he  is  gone — 
'•  ooce  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

XXI. 

Hr  gazed,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay; 
tad  ihoae  around  have  roused  him  from  bis  trancey 
F-ai  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance ; 
iod  when  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
u  ohia  bis  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 
!le  taw  the  bead  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 
r-<41  down  like  earth  to  earth  upon  the  plain ; 
It*  did  not  dash  himself  thereby,  nor  tear 
The  classy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair, 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze,  but  reel'd  and  fell, 
i  Seiree  breathing  more  than  that  he  loved  so  well. 
!  Than  that  he  loved !  Oh !  never  yet  beneath 
1  The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
Tbat  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveal'd 
The  secret  long  and  yet  but  half  conceal'd ; 
,  la  hiring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 
i'i  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confess 'd; 
1  lod  life  rrturn'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame— 
,  V.  hat  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame  !^ 

j  XXII. 

iod  Lara  sleeps  not  where  his  fathers  sleep ; 
I  tat  where  he  died  his  grave  was  dug  as  deep, 
_  >or  i*  his  mortal  slumber  less  profound, 

T bough  priest  nor  bless'd,  nor  marble  deck'd  the  mound  ; 
'  And  he  was  moura'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 

l<r*»  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
I  Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 

lad  vain  even  menace — silent  to  the  last, 

v*  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
'  flcralf  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
(  Why  did  she  love  him?  Curious  fool! — be  still — 

U  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will? 


To  her  be  might  be  gentleness;  the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern, 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how 
Beats  the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 
They  were  not  common  links,  that  form'd  the  chain 
That  bound  to  Lara  Kaled's  heart  and  brain ; 
But  that  wild  tale  she  brook'd  not  to  unfold, 
And  seal'd  is  now  each  Up  that  could  have  told. 

XXIII. 
They  laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  on  his  breast. 
Besides  the  wound  that  sent  his  soul  to  rest. 
They  fouin  the  scatter'd  dints  of  many  a  scar, 
Which  were  not  planted  there  in  recent  war; 
Where'er  had  pass'd  his  summer  years  of  life, 
It  seems  they  vanish  d  in  a  land  of  strife ; 
But  all  unknown  his  glory  or  his  guilt, 
These  only  told  that  somewhere  blood  was  spill, 
And  Ezzclin,  who  might  have  spoke  the  past, 
Return'd  no  more — that  night  appear'd  his  last. 

XXIV. 

Upon  that  night  (a  peasant's  is  the  tale), 

A  serf  that  cross'd  the  intervening  vale. 

When  Cynthia's  light  almost  gave  way  to  morn, 

And  nearly  veil'd  in  mist  her  waning  horn; 

A  serf,  that  rose  betimes  to  thread  the  wood, 

And  hew  the  bough  that  bought  his  children's  food, 

Pass'd  by  the  river  that  divides  the  plain 

Of  Otho's  lands  and  Lara's  broad  domain : 

He  heard  a  tramp—  a  horse  and  horseman  broke 

From  out  the  wood — before  him  was  a  cloak 

Wrapt  round  some  burthen  at  his  saddle-bow, 

Bent  was  his  head,  and  hidden  was  his  brow. 

Roused  by  the  sudden  sight  at  such  a  time, 

And  some  foreboding  that  it  might  be  crime, 

Himself  unheeded  watch'd  the  stranger's  course. 

Who  reach'd  the  river,  bounded  from  his  horse, 

And  lifting  thence  the  burthen  which  he  bore, 

Heaved  up  the  bank,  and  dash'd  it  from  the  shore, 

Then  paused,  and  look'd,  and  turn'd,  and  seem'd  to  watch, 

And  still  another  hurried  glance  would  snatch, 

And  follow  with  his  step  the  stream  that  flow'd,] 

As  if  even  yet  too  much  its  surface  show'd: 

At  once  he  started,  stoop'd,  around  him  strown 

The  winter  floods  had  scatter'd  heaps  of  stone; 

Of  these  the  heaviest  thence  he  gather'd  there, 

And  slung  them  with  a  more  than  common  care. 

Meantime  the  serf  had  crept  to  where  unseen 

Himself  might  safely  mark  what  this  might  mean ; 

He  caught  a  glimpse,  as  of  a  floating  breast, 

And  something  glitter'd  starlike  on  the  vest. 

But  here  he  well  could  mark  the  buoyant  trunk, 

A  massy  fragment  smote  it,  and  it  sunk: 

It  rose  again  but  indistinct  to  view, 

And  left  the  waters  of  a  purple  hue, 

Then  deeply  disappear'd:  the  horseman  gazed 

Till  ebb'd  the  latest  eddy  it  had  raised; 

Then  turning,  vaulted  on  his  pawing  steed. 

And  instant  spurr'd  him  into  panting  speed. 

His  face  was  mask'd — the  features  of  the  dead, 

If  dead  it  were,  escaped  the  observer's  dread; 

But  if  in  sooth  a  star  its  bosom  bore, 

Such  is  the  badge  that  knighthood  ever  wore, 

And  such 't  is  known  Sir  Ezzelin  bad  worn 

Upon  the  night  that  led  to  such  a  morn. 
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If  thus  he  perish 'd.  Heaven  receive  his  soul ! 
Hi*  undi»covex'd  limbs  to  ocean  roll ; 
And  charity  upon  the  hope  would  dwell 
It  was  not  Lara's  hand  by  which  he  fdl. 

XXV. 

And  Kaled — Lara — Ezzelin,  are  gone, 
Alike  without  their  monumental  stone! 
]  The  first,  all  efforts  vainly  strove  to  wean 
From  lingering  where  her  chieftain's  blood  had  been ; 
("•rief  had  so  tamed  a  spirit  once  too  proud, 
Her  tears  were  few,  her  wailing  never  loud ; 
But  furious  would  yon  tear  her  from  the  spoV 
Where  yet  she  scarce  believed  thai  he  was  not. 
Her  eye  shot  forth  with  all  the  living  fire 
That  haunts  the  tigress  in  her  whelpless  ire; 
But  left  to  waste  her  weary  moments  there. 
She  talk'd  all  idly  nnto  shapes  of  air. 
Such  as  the  busy  brain  of  sorrow  paints. 
And  woos  to  listen  to  her  fond  complaints. 
And  she  would  sit  beneath  the  very  tree 
Where  lay  his  drooping  head  upon  her  knee ; 
And  in  that  posture  where  she  saw  him  fall. 
His  words,  his  looks,  his  dying  grasp  rccal  ; 
And  she  had  shorn,  but  saved  her  raven  hair. 
And  oft  would  snatch  it  from  her  bosom  there. 
And  fold,  and  press  it  gently  to  the  ground, 
As  if  she  staunch'd  anew  some  phantom's  wound. 
Herself  would  question,  and  for  him  reply; 
Then  rising,  start,  and  beckon  him  to  fly 
From  some  imagined  spectre  in  pursuit; 
Then  seat  her  down  upon  some  linden's  root, 
And  hide  her  visage  with  her  meagre  haud. 
Or  trace  strange  characters  along  die  sand — 
This  could  not  last— she  lies  by  him  she  loved; 
Her  tale  untold — her  truth  too  dearly  proved. 


NOTE. 


The  event  in  section  34,  Canto  If,  was  suggested  by 
the  description  of  the  death  or  rather  burial  of  the 
Duke  of  Gandia. 

The  most  interesting  and  particular  account  of  this 
mysterious  event  is  given  by  Burchard ;  and  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows:  «On  the  eighth  day  of  June,  the 
cardinal  of  Valenza,  and  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  sons  of 
the  Pope,  supped  with  their  mother,  Vanozza,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  ad  vincula ;  several  other  persons 
being  present  at  the  entertainment.  A  late  hour  ap- 
proaching, and  the*cardinal  having  reminded  his  brother, 
that  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  apostolic  palace,  they 
mounted  their  horses  or  mules,  with  only  a  few  at- 
tendants, and  proceeded  together  as  far  as  the  palace 
of  cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza,  when  the  duke  informed 
the  cardinal,  that  before  he  returned  home,  he  had  to 
pay  a  visit  of  pleasure.  Dismissing  therefore  all  his 
attendants,  excepting  his  staffiero*  or  footman,  and  a 
person  in  a  mask,  who  had  paid  him  a  visit  whilst  at 
supper,  and  who,  during  the  space  of  a  month,  or  there- 
abouts, previous  to  this  time,  had  called  upon  him 
almost  daily,  at  the  apostolic  palace;  he  took  this  per- 
son behind  him  on  his  mule,  and  proceeded  to  the 
street  of  the  Jews,  where  he  quitted  his  servant,  direct- 
ing him  to  remain  there  until  a  certain  hour;  when, 


if  he  did  not  return,  be  might  repair  to  the  p*L»e»- 
The  duke  then  sealed  the  person  in  the  mask  brhin.* 
him,  and  rode,  I  know  not  whither;  bat  in  that  nij;]it 
be  was  assassinated,  and  thrown  into  the  river.     Tl»  - 
servant,  alter  having  been  dismissed,  was  also  assaults' 
and  mortally  wounded;  and  although  he  was  attenrx1*  ■ 
with  great  care,  yet  such  was  his  situation,  that    h*- 
could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  what  bad  befall fu 
his  master.    In  the  morning,  the  duke  not  having  re- 
turned to  the  palace,  bis  servants  began  to  be  alanronJ ; 
and  one  of  them  informed  the  pontiff  of  the  cvenin,; 
excursion  of  his  sons,  and  that  the  duke  had  not  yt 
made  his  appearance.     This  gave  the  Pope  do  aiu^H 
anxiety;  but  he  conjertnrcd  that  the  duke  had  b«i*n 
attracted  by  some  courtesan  to  pass  the  night  -with 
her,  and  not  choosing  to  quit  the  house  in  open  da\ 
bad  waited  till  the  following  evening  to  return  horor. 
When,  however,  the  evening  arrived,  and  be  fount! 
himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  be  became 
deeply  af dieted,  and  began  to  make  inquiries  front 
different  persons,  whom  be  ordered  to  attend  him  for 
that  purpose.    Amongst  these  was  a  man  named  Gior- 
gio Schiavoni,  who,  having  discharged  some  Umber 
from  a  bark  in  the  river,  had  remained  on  board  th<- 
vessel,  to  watch  it,  and  being  interrogated  whether  t>< 
had  seen  any  one  thrown  into  the  river,  on  the  oir;iii 
preceding,  he  replied,  that  he  saw  two  men  on  f««»i. 
who  came  down  the  street,  and  looked  diligently  about, 
to  observe  whether  any  person  was  passing.   That  m  «  - 
iog  no  one,  they  returned,  and  a  short  time  afterward- 
two  others  came,    and   looked  around  in  the   sjud- 
manner  as  the  former;  no  person  still  appearing,  th<\ 
gave  a  sign  to  their  companions,  when  a  man  earn*-. 
mounted  on  a  white  horse,  having  behind  him  a  de-  •«; 
body,  the  head  and  arms  of  which  hung  on  one  si*U 
and  the  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  horse;  the  lw«> 
persons  on  foot  supporting  the  body,  to  prevent   it- 
falling.    They  thus  proceeded  towards  that  part,  ulnr 
the  filth  of  the  city  is  usually  discharged  into  the  mir 
and  turning  the  horse,  with  his  tail  towards  the  wan  r. 
the  two  persons  took  the  dead  body  by  the  arms  *t\ 
feet,  and  with  all  their  strength  flung  it  into  the  river 
The  person  on  horseback  then  asked  if  they  had  thro*  n 
it  in,  to  which  they  replied,  Signor,  si  (yea.  Sir,,     llr 
then  looked  towards  the  river,  and  seeing  a  manilr 
floating  on  the  stream,  he  inquired  what  it  was  th  it 
appeared  black;  to  which  they  answered,  it  wa<*    1 
mantle;  and  one  of  them  threw  stones  upon  it,  in  con 
sequence  of  which  it  sunk.      The  attendants  of  1J1. 
pontiff  then  inquired  from  Giorgio,  why  he  had  tt   t 
revealed  this  to  the  governor  of  the  city;  to  which  h 
replied,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  time  a  hundred  dr  »«I 
bodies  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  same  place,  without 
any  inquiry  being  made  respecting  them,  and  that  U* 
had  not,  therefore,  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  am 
importance.    The  fishermen  and  seamen  were  th«  u 
collected,  and  ordered  to  search  the  river;  where,  on 
the  following  evening,  they  found  the  body  of  thr 
duke,  with  his  habit  entire t  and  thirty  ducats  in  In- 
purse.      Ue  was  pierced  with  nine  wounds,  one   -»»' 
which  was  in  his  throat,  the  others  in  his  head,  Lo.lv 
and  limbs.     No  sooner  was  the  pontiff  informed  01 
the  death  of  lus  son,  and  that  he  had  been  throw  n 
like  filth,  into  the  river,  than  giving  way  to  his  pn.-r 
he  shut  himself  up  in  a  chamber,  and  wept  bid.  rN 
The  cardinal  of  Segovia,  and  other  attendants  ou  ih. 
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ISpt  went  to  the  door,  and  after  many  boar*  spent  in 
prrmanans  and  exhortations,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
.  imit  then.  From  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  till  the 
MJowosg  Saturday,  the  Pope  took  no  food ;  nor  did  he 
«i*ep  from  Thursday  morning  till  the  same  hour  on  the 


ensuing  day.  At  length,  however,  giving  way  to  the 
entreaties  of  bis  attendants,  he  began  to  restrain  his 
sorrow,  and  to  consider  the  injury  which  his  own 
health  might  sustain,  by  the  farther  indulgence  of  his 
grief.»-«-noKoe  *  Leo  Tenth,  vol.  I,  page  »65. 


&t)t  4£ut$*  ot  fflitmba, 


A  POEM. 


— Pftlia*  te  hoc  ralaere,  P»IU* 

BoUt,  «  poeoun  icdcmo  ex  nofvint  Mail. 


sew  rfwki,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
ifcag  Mora's  halls  the  setting  sun : 
He  as  in  northern  dimes,  obscurely  bright, 
Uu  one  warlpwried  blaze  of  living  light! 
« r«r  the  hu&hd  deep  the  yellow  beam  be  throws, 
£d£  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows : 
'  »  okt  Jena's  rock*  and  Idra's  isle, 
TW  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile  ; 
*ftt  hm  own  regions  lingering  loves  to  shine, 
Taoagb  there  his  altars  are  no  more  divine. 
frvvsaJmg  Cast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
Iky  fhwiom  gnlph,  tmconqner'd  Sajamis ! 
Tarw  axnre  arches  through  the  long  expanse, 
Jfar*  deeply  purpled,  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
lad  teadrrest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
Mark  Ids  gay  course  and  own  the  hues  of  heaven ; 
Tat  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
H<' kind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep. 

<m  snrh  an  eve,  his  palest  beam  he  cast, 

^!*en.  Athens !  here  thy  wisest  look'd  bis  last : 

111*  watch'd  thy  better  sons  his  farewell  ray, 

T'aai  clovd  tbeir  murder  d  *  sage's  latent  day ! 

*<m  vet — not  yec — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill — 

TLc  prerjoos  hour  of  parting  lingers  still : 

1  Hat  «d  hi*  fight  to  agonising  eyes, 

,  And  dark  the  mountain's  once  delightful  dyes ; 

i'Aooxn  o«r  the  lovely  land  he  sectn'd  to  pour, 

.  The  land  where  Phorbus  never  frown'd  before ; 

1  But  ere  be  sank  below  Cifhaeron's  head, 

'  Th*  cup  of  woe  was  quaff d — the  spirit  fled ; 

1  Tb«  soul  of  him  that  scorn'd  to  fear  or  fly — 

Who  lived  and  died  as  none  can  live  or  die ! 
I 

■nt,  lo!  from  high  Hymettus  to  the  plain, 

The  nan  11  of  Sight  asserts  her  silent  reign; ' 

'  5o  aaarky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm, 

>  Hides  her  fair  nice,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form . 

With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moonbeams  play, 

There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray, 

And  bright  aronnd,  with  quivering  beams  beset, 

■  Her  esnhlem  sparkles  o'er  the  minaret : 

The  groves  of  olive  scatter'd  dark  and  wide 

Wb/re  meek  Cephisns  sheds  his  scanty  tide, 

The  lypcss  saddening  by  the  sacred  mosque, 

'  The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kiosk,  3 

And,  dan  and  sombre  mid  the  holy  calm, 

*e*r  Theseos'  fane,  yon  solitary  palm, 

All  tinged  with  varied  hues,  arrest  the  eye— 

Aad  dall  woe  his  that  pass'd  them  heedless  by. 


Again  the  J£gcan,  heard  no  more  afar. 
Lulls  his  chafed  breast  from  elemental  war; 
Again  his  waves  in  milder  tints  unfold 
Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold, 
Mis'd  with  the  shades  of  many  a  distant  isle, 
That  frown — where  gentler  ocean  seems  to  smile. 

As  thus  within  the  walls  of  Pallas'  fane 
I  mark  d  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  maio, 
Alone  and  friendless,  on  the  magic  shore 
Whose  arts  and  arms  but  live  in  poet's  lore, 
Oft  as  the  matchless  dome  I  turn  d  to  scan, 
Sacred  to  gods,  but  not  secure  from  man, 
The  past  return'd,  the  present  seem'd  to  cease, 
And  glory  knew  no  clime  beyond  her  Greece. 
Hours  roll'd  along,  and  Dian's  orb  on  high 
Had  gain'd  the  centre  of  her  softest  sky, 
And  yet  unwearied  still  my  footsteps  trod 
O'er  the  vain  shrine  of  many  a  vanish 'd  god; 
But  chiefly,  Pallas !  thine,  when  Hecate's  glare, 
Check'd  by  thy  columns,  fell  more  sadly  fair 
O'er  the  chill  marble,  where  the  startling  tread 
Thrills  the  lone  heart  like  echoes  from  the  dead. 
Long  had  I  mused,  and  measured  every  trace 
The  wreck  of  Greece  recorded  of  her  race, 
When,  lo!  a  giant  form  before  mc  strode, 
And  Pallas  hail'd  me  in  her  own  abode. 
Yes,  'twas  Minerva's  self,  but,  ah !  how  changed 
Since  o'er  the  Dardan  field  in  arms  she  ranged ! 
Mot  such  as  erst,  by  her  divine  command, 
Her  form  appear'd  from  Phidias'  plastic  hand ; 
Gone  were  the  terrors  of  her  awful  brow, 
Her  idle  iEgis  bore  no  gorgon  now ; 
Her  helm  was  deep  indented,  and  her  lance 
Seem'd  weak  and  sbaftless,  e'en  to  mortal  glance; 
The  olive  branch,  which  still  she  deign'd  to  clasp, 
Shrunk  from  her  touch  and  wither'd  in  her  grasp : 
And,  ah !  though  still  the  brightest  of  the  sky, 
Celestial  tears  bedimm'd  her  large  blue  eye ; 
Round  the  rent  casque  her  owlet  circled  slow, 
And  mourn'd  his  mistress  with  a  shriek  of  woe. 
m  Mortal!  ('twas  thus  she  spake)  that  blush  of  shame 
Proclaims  thee  liriton — once  a  noble  name — 
First  of  the  mighty,  foremost  of  the  free, 
Now  honour'd  less  by  all — and  least  by  me : 
Chief  of  thy  foes  shall  Pallas  still  be  found : — 
Seek'st  thou  the  cause?  O  mortal,  look  around! 
l,o !  here,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire, 
I  saw  successive  tyrannies  expire; 
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"Scaped  from  f  he  ravage  of  the  Turk  and  Goth, 

Thy  country  tends  a  spoiler  worse  than  both ! 

Surrey  this  vacant  violated  nine; 

Recount  the  relics  torn  that  yet  remain ; 

These  Cecrops  placed — this  Pericles  adorn'd*— 

That  Hadrian  rear  d  when  drooping  science  mourn'd : 

What  more  I  owe  let  gratitude  attest— 

Know,  AJarie  and  Elgin  did  the  rest. 

That  all  may  learn  from  whence  the  plunderer  came, 

TU'  insulted  wall  sustains  his  hated  name.5 

For  Elgin's  fame  thus  grateful  Pallas  pleads; 

Below,  his  name — above,  behold  his  deeds! 

Be  ever  hail'd  with  equal  honour  here 

The  Gothic  monarch  and  the  Pictish  peer. 

Arms  gave  the  first  his  right — the  last  had  none, 

But  basely  stole  what  less  barbarians  won ! 

So  when  the  lion  quits  his  fell  repast, 

Next  prowls  the  wolf — the  filthy  jackal  last : 

Flesh,  limbs,  and  blood,  the  former  make  their  own ; 

The  last  base  brute  securely  gnaws  the  bone. 

Tet  still  the  gods  are  just,  and  crimes  are  crost — 

See  here  what  Elgin  won,  and  what  he  lost ! 

Another  name  with  his  pollutes  my  shrine, 

Behold  where  Dian's  beams  disdain  to  shine! 

Some  retribution  still  might  Pallas  claim, 

When  Venus  half  avenged  Minerva's  shame. «6 

She  ceased  awhile,  and  thus  I  dared  reply, 
To  soothe  the  vengeance  kindling  in  her  eye : — 
«  Daughter  of  Jove !  in  Britain's  injured  name, 
A  true-born  Briton  may  the  deed  disclaim  ! 
Frown  not  on  England — England  owns  him  not — 
Athena,  no !  the  plunderer  was  a  Scot !  7 
Aak'st  thou  the  difference!  From  fair  Phyle's  towers 
Survey  Boeolia — Caledonia 's  ours. 
And  well  I  know  within  that  bastard  land  * 
Hath  wisdom's  goddess  never  held  command: 
A  barren  soil,  where  nature's  germs,  confined. 
To  stern  sterility  can  stint  the  mind; 
Whose  thistle  well  betrays  the  niggard  earth, 
Emblem  of  all  to  whom  the  land  gives  birth. 
Each  genial  influence  nurtured  to  resist, 
A  land  of  meanness,  sophistry,  and  mist : 
Each  breeze  from  foggy  mount  and  marshy  plain 
Dilutes  with  drivel  every  drizzling  brain, 
Till  burst  at  length  each  watery  bead  o'crflows, 
Foul  as  their  soil,  and  frigid  as  their  snows: 
Ten  thousand  schemes  of  petulance  and  pride 
Dispatch  her  scheming  children  far  and  wide ; 
Some  east,  some  west,  some  every  where  but  north ! 
In  quest  of  lawless  gain  they  issue  forth ; 
And  thns,  accursed  be  the  day  and  year, 
She  sent  a  Pirt  to  play  the  felon  here. 
Yet,  Caledonia  claims  some  native  worth, 
As  dull  Bceotia  gave  a  Pindar  birth — 
So  may  her  few,  the  letter'd  and  the  brave, 
Bound  to  no  clime,  and  victors  o'er  the  grave, 
Shake  off  the  sordid  dust  of  such  a  land, 
And  shine  Hke  children  of  a  happier  strand: 
As  once  of  yore,  in  some  obnoxious  place, 
Ten  names  (if  found)  had  saved  a  wretched  raco!» 

«  Mortal,*  the  blue-eyed  maid  resumed,  «  once  more, 
Rear  back  my  mandate  to  thy  native  shore; 
Though  fallen,  alas!  this  vengeance  still  is  mine, 
To  turn  my  counsel*  far  from  lands  like  thine. 


Hear  then  in  silence  Pallas'  stern  behest ; 

Hear  and  believe,  for  time  shall  tell  the  resL 

First  on  the  head  of  him  who  did  the  deed 

My  curse  shall  light, — on  htm  and  ah*  his  seed  : 

Without  one  spark  of  intellectual  fire, 

Be  all  the  sons  as  senseless  as  the  sire : 

If  one  with  wit  the  parent  brood  disgrace, 

Believe  him  bastard  of  a  brighter  race; 

Still  with  his  hireling  artists  let  him  prate. 

And  folly's  praise  repay  for  wisdom's  hate ! 

Long  of  their  patron's  gusto  let  them  tell, 

Whose  noblest  native  gusto — is  to  sell  : 

To  sell,  and  make  (may  shame  record  the  day!) 

The  state  receiver  of  his  pilfer'd  prey ! 

Meantime,  the  flattering  feeble  dotard.  West, 

Europe's  worst  dauber  and  poor  Britain's  best, 

With  palsied  hand  shall  turn  each  model  o'er, 

And  own  himself  an  infant  of  fourscore :  9 

Be  all  the  bruisers  call'd  from  all  St.  Giles, 

That  art  and  nature  may  compare  their  styles; 

While  brawny  brutes  in  stupid  wonder  stare, 

And  marvel  at  his  lordship's  stone  shop  there.  •• 

Round  the  throng'd  gate  shall  sauntering  coxcombs  crrep. 

To  lounge  and  lucubrate,  to  prate  and  peep  : 

While  many  a  languid  maid,  with  longing  sigh, 

On  giant  statues  casts  the  curious  eye; 

The  room  with  transient  glance  appears  to  skim, 

Yet  marks  the  mighty  back  and  length  of  limb. 

Mourns  o'er  the  difference  of  now  and  then ; 

Exclaims,  *  these  Greeks  indeed  were  proper  men;' 

Draws  slight  comparisons  of  t/iese  with  those, 

And  envies  Lais  all  her  Attic  beaux : 

When  shall  a  modern  maid  have  swains  like  these  ? 

Alas !  Sir  Harry  is  no  Hercules ! 

And  last  of  all,  amidst  the  gaping  crew, 

Some  calm  spectator,  as  he  takes  his  view, ' ' 

In  silent  indignation,  mix'd  with  grief. 

Admires  the  plunder,  but  abhors  the  thief. 

Loathed  throughout  life — scarce  pardon'd  in  the  dust, 

May  hate  pursue  his  sacrilegious  lust ! 

Link'd  with  the  fool  who  fired  th'  Ephesian  dome. 

Shall  vengeance  follow  far  beyond  the  tomb ; 

Erostratus  and  Elgin  e'er  shall  shine 

In  many  a  branding  page  and  burning  line! 

Alike  condemn'd  for  aye  to  stand  accursed — 

Perchance  the  second  viler  than  the  first : 

So  let  him  stand  through  ages  yet  unborn, 

Fix'd  statue  on  the  pedestal  of  scorn  1 

Though  not  for  him  alone  revenge  shall  wait. 

But  fits  thy  country  for  her  coming  fate  : 

Hers  were  the  deeds  that  taught  her  lawless  son 

To  do  what  oft  Britannia's  self  had  done. 

Look  to  the  Baltic  blaring  from  afar — 

Your  old  ally  yet  mourns  perfidious  war : 

Mot  to  such  deeds  did  Pallas  lend  her  aid, 

Or  break  the  compact  which  herself  had  made; 

Far  from  such  councils,  from  the  faithless  field 

She  (led — but  left  behind  her  gorgon  shield; 

A  fatal  gift,  that  turn'd  your  friends  to  stone, 

And  left  lost  Albion  hated  and  alone. 

Look  to  the  east,  where  Ganges'  swarthy  race 

Shall  shake  your  usurpation  to  its  base; 

Lo !  there  Rebellion  rears  her  ghattly  head. 

And  glares  the  Nemesis  of  native  dead, 

Till  Iodus  rolls  a  deep  purpurea!  Hood, 

And  claims  his  long  arrear  of  northern  blood*, 
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Sc  may  ye  perish !     Pallas,  when  she  gave 
;  Toor  free-born  rights,  forbade  ye  to  enslave. 

Look  on  your  Spain,  she  clasps  the  hand  she  hates, 
■  tm.  coldly  clasps,  and  thrusts  you  from  her  gates. 

It*  at  witness  bright  Barrosta,  thou  canst  tell 
Wkase  were  the  sons  that  bravely  fought  and  fell. 
,  *  bile  Lositania,  kind  and  dear  ally, 
1  Cta  spare  a  few  to  fight  and  sometimes  fly. 

•  it  glorious  field!  by  famine  fiercely  won; 
Tm  Goal  retires  for  once,  and  all  is  donei 
ftas  when  did  Pallas  teach  that  one  retreat 

:  E/inewed  three  long  olympiads  of  defeat. 
1  L-Mk  last  at  home — ye  love  not  to  look  there, 
I  («  &r  grim  smile  of  comfortless  despair; 
I  l.nr  city  «*M^n*,  loud  though  revel  howls, 
aVrv  fafw»rw  faints,  and  yonder  rapine  prowls : 
,  59  tfl  alike  of  more  or  less  bereft — 
'  **  awn.  tremble  when  there  's  nothing  left. 
J  -  Bea  paper  credit* "  who  shall  dare  to  sing? 
J  |r  does  like  lead  corruption's  weary  wing : 
i  1h  Pallas  pluck'd  each  Premier  by  the  ear, 
|  Wfc»  gods  and  men  alike,  disdain  d  to  hear; 
;  an  one,  repentant  o'er  a  bankrupt  state, 
,  '»  rata*  rails,  bnt  calk,  alas!  too  late  : 

*  Th*a  raves  for**" ; li  to  chat  Mentor  bends, 
TUtagh  be  and  Pallas  never  yet  were  friends : 

.  list  senates  hear  whom  never  yet  they  heard, 
CtasaBpUKMK  once,  and  now  no  less  absurd : 
So  ooce  of  yore  each  reasonable  frog 
Nsore  faith,  and  fealty  to  his  sovereign  log; 
T^m  ksal*d  your  rulers  their  patrician  clod, 

'  li  Egypt  chose  an  omon  for  a  god. 

i 

•  Sow  fore  ye  well,  enjoy  your  little  hour ; 

Co.  grasp  the  shadow  of  your  vanish'd  power; 
;  Gfas*  o'er  the  failure  of  each  fondest  scheme, 
I  Toor  strength  a  name,  your  bloated  wealth  a  dream. 
■  Cone  is  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind, 
1  And  pirates  barter  all  that's  left  behind; »4 
',  So  more  the  hirelings,  purchased  near  and  far, 
j  Crowd  to  the  ranks  of  mercenary  war ; 
!  The  idle  merchant  on  the  useless  quay 
I  Droops  o'er  the  bales  no  bark  may  bear  away, 
!  Or,  bark  morning,  sees  rejected  stores 

Rot  piecemeal  on  his  own  encumber  d  shores; 

The  starved  mechanic  breaks  his  rusting  loom. 

And  desperate  mans  him  'gainst  the  common  doom. 

Then  in  die  senate  of  your  sinkiog  state, 

>aow  use  the  man  whose  counsels  may  have  weight. 

Vain  is  each  voice  whose  tones  could  once  command; 
>  Tea  fortH*tt*  cease  to  charm  a  factious  land ; 
j  V)  hile  jarring  sects  convulse  a  sister  isle, 

im^ping  hands  the  mutual  pile. 


«T«  done,  'as  past,  since  Pallas  warns  in  vain, 

The  Furies  seise  her  abdicated  reign; 

Wide  o'er  the  realm  they  wave  their  kindling  brands, 
!  And  wring  her  vitals  with  their  fiery  hands. 
1  Bat  one  convulsive  struggle  still  remains, 
|  And  Gaul  shall  weep  ere  Albion  wear  her  chains, 

The  banner* dpomp  of  wax,  the  glittering  files, 

Oct  whose  gay  trappings  stern  Bellona  smiles; 

The  brasen  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum, 

i  That  hid  the  foe  defiance  ere  they  come; 
The  hero  bounding  at  his  country's  call, 

!  The  dorions  death  that  decorates  his  foil, 


Swell  the  young  heart  with  visionary  charms. 
And  bid  it  antedate  the  joys  of  arms. 
But  know,  a  lesson  you  may  yet  be  taught— 
With  death  alone  are  laurels  cheaply  bought : 
Not  in  the  conflict  havoc  seeks  delight, 
Bis  day  of  mercy  is  the  day  of  fight; 
But  when  the  field  is  fought,  the  battle  won, 
Though  drench'd  with  gore,  his  woes  are  but  began. 
His  deeper  deeds  ye  yet  know  bnt  by  name, — 
The  slaughter d  peasant  and  the  ravish'd  dame, 
The  rifled  mansion  and  the  foe-reap'd  field, 
111  suit  with  souls  at  home  untaught  to  yield. 
Say  with  what  eye,  along  the  distant  down, 
Would  flying  burgers  mark  the  biasing  town? 
How  view  the  column  of  ascending  flames 
Shake  his  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames? 
Nay,  frown  not,  Albion  !  for  the  torch  was  thine 
That  lit  such  pyres  from  Tagus  to  the  Rhine: 
Now  should  they  burst  on  thy  devoted  coast, 
Go,  ask  thy  bosom,  who  deserves  them  most? 
The  law  of  heaven  and  earth  is  life  for  life; 
And  she  who  raised  in  vain  regrets  the  strife.* 


NOTES. 


Note  i.    Page  189,  line  as. 

How  watch*  d  tby  better  aoaa  bit  farewell  ray, 
That  doted  their  murder' d  eage'a  Ulett  dey ' 

Socrates  drank  the  hemlock  a  short  time  before  sun- 
set (the  hour  of  execution),  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  disciples  to  wait  till  the  sun  went  down. 

Note  a.    Page  189,  line  34- 

Tbo  queen  of  Night  aaaerta  her  ailent  reign. 

The  twilight  in  Greece  is  much  shooter  than  in  our 
country ;  the  days  in  winter  are  longer,  but  in  summer  bf 
less  duration. 

Note  3.    Page  1 89,  line  44* 

The  gleaming  turret  of  the  gay  Kioak. 

The  Kiosk  is  a  Turkish  summer-house;  the  palm  is 
without  the  present  walls  of  Athens,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  between  which  and  the  tree  the  wall 
intervenes.  Cephisus'  stream  is  indeed  scanty,  and  Mis- 
sus has  no  stream  at  all. 

Note  4-    Page  190,  line  5. 

These  Cecropa  placed— this  Pericle*  adorn'd. 

This  is  spoken  of  the  city  in  general,  and  not  of  the 
Acropolis  in  particular.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  by  some  supposed  the  Pantheon,  was  finished  by 
Hadrian:  sixteen  columns  are  standing,  of  the  most 
beautiful  marble  and  style  of  architecture. 

Note  S.    Page  190,  line  10. 

Th'  iatultcd  wall  atutaia*  bia  bated  nam*. 

It  is  related  by  a  late  oriental  traveller,  that  when  the 
wholesale  spoliator  visited  Athens,  he  caused  his  own 
name,  with  that  of  his  wife,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  pillar 
of  one  of  the  principal  temples.  This  inscription  was 
executed  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  and  deeply  en- 
graved in  the  marble,  at  a  very  considerable  elevation. 
Notwithstanding  which  precautions,  some  person  (doubt- 
less inspired  by  the  Patron  Goddess),  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  get  himself  raised  up  to  the  requisite  height, 
and  has  obliterated  the  name  of  the  laird,  but  left  that 
of  the  lady  untouched.    The  traveller  in  question  ac- 
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companied  this  story  by  a  remark,  that  it  most  have 
cost  some  labour  and  contrivance  to  pet  at  the  place, 
aud  could  only  have  been  effected  by  much  seal  and 
determination. 

Note  6.    Page  tgo,  line  ai. 

When  Vena*  half  avenged  Miderra'a  thame. 

His  lordship's  name,  and  that  of  one  who  no  kmger 
bears  it,  are  carved  conspicuously  on  the  Parthenon 
above ;  in  ft  part  not  far  distant  are  the  torn  remnants 
of  the  basso-relievos,  destroyed  ia  a  tain  attempt  to 
remove  them. 
t  Note  7.     Page  190,  line  27. 

Frown  net  on  England — England  ownt  him  not— 
Athena,  no !  lb*  plunderer  wm  a  Scot! 

The  plaster  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias  bears  the  following  inscription,  cat  in 
very  deep  characters: 

Quod  non  fererunt  Goti 
Hoe  forerun  t  Scoti. 

Uobkouse's  TrvtrtU  in  Greece,  ttt.  p.  245. 

Note  8.    Page  190,  line  3o. 

And  w*U  I  I  now  wJtbtn  that  haatard  land. 

Irish  bastards,  according  to  Sir  Callagban  O'Bral- 
laghan. 

Note  9.    Page  190,  line  77. 

With  paltied  hand  ahall  turn  aarh  model  o'er, 
And  own  htmtelf  an  infant  of  fouracor*. 

Mr  West,  on  seeing  « tha  Elgin  collectionn  (I  suppose 
we  shall  hear  of  the  Abershaw's  and  Jack  Shephard's 
collection  nett),  declared  himself  a  mere  Tyro  in  Art. 

Note  fo.    Page  190,  line  80. 

While  brawny  bratet  in  atupid  wonder  etare. 
And  marral  at  hia  tordahtp'e  ttent  shop  there. 

Poor  Crib  was  sadly  puzzled  when  exhibited  at  Elgin 
house; — he  asked  if  it  was  not  «  a  stone  shopn .-  he  was 
right,-— it  ia  a  shop. 

Note  1 1.    Page  190,  line  94. 

And  laat  of  all,  amidtt  ihe  gaping  crew. 
Soma  calm  tpectator,  aa  ha  tebea  hia  view. 

«  Alas !  all  the  monuments  of  Roman  magnificence,  all 
the  remains  of  Grecian  taste,  so  dear  to  the  artist,  the 
historian,  the  antiquary,  all  depend  on  the  will  of  an 
arbitrary  sovereign;  and  that  will  is  influenced  too 
often  by  interest  or  vanity,  by  a  nephew  or  a  sycophant. 


Is  a  new  palace  to  be  erected  (at  Home)  for  an  urMirt 
family?  the  Coliseum  is  stripped  to  famish  materitlv 
Does  a  foreign  minister  wish  to  adorn  the  bleak  vtalU 
of  a  northern  castle  with  antiques?  the  temples  of  The- 
seus or  Minerva  must  be  dismantled,  and  the  works  of 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles  be  torn  from  the  shattered  frieie. 
That  a  decrepid  uncle,  wrapped  up  in  the  religious 
duties  of  his  age  and  station,  should  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  interested  nephew,  is  natural :  and  that 
an  oriental  despot  should  undervalue  the  masterpiece* 
of  Grecian  art,  is  to  be  expected ;  though  in  both  cawt 
the  consequences  of  such  weakness  are  much  to  be  la- 
mented— but  that  the  minister  of  a  nation,  famed  for 
its  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  its  veneration  for 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece,  should  have  been  the 
prompter  and  the  instrument  of  these  destructions  is 
almost  incredible.  Such  rapacity  is  a  crime  against  all 
ages  and  all  generations ;  it  deprives  the  past  of  the  tro- 
phies of  their  genius  and  the  title  deeds  of  their  fanir , 
the  present,  of  the  strongest  inducements  to  exeniou. 
the  noblest  exhibitions  that  curiosity  can  contemplate : 
the  future,  of  the  masterpieces  of  art,  the  models  of 
imitation.  To  guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  de- 
predations is  the  wish  of  every  man  of  genius,  the  duty 
of  every  man  in  power,  and  the  common  interest  of 
every  civilised  nation.*  —  Eustace's  Classical  Tour 
tlirough  Italy,  p.  369. 

«  This  attempt  to  transplant  the  temple  of  Testa  from 
Italy  to  England,  may,  perhaps,  do  honour  to  the  late 
Lord  Bristol's  patriotism  or  to  his  magnificence;  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  either  taste  or 
judgment. »—Ibid,  p.  4,9« 

Note  is.    Page  191,  line  19. 

Bleat  paper  credit  who  aball  dare  to  ting  I 

Bleat  paper  credit,  laat  and  beat  supply . 

That  lenda  rormption  lighter  wingi  to  By.— Pora. 

Note  i3.    Page  191,  line  a5. 

There  rave*  for  "  •  • 

The  Deal  and  Dover  traffickers  in  specie. 
Note  14.    Page  191,  line  38. 

Gone  ia  that  gold,  the  marvel  of  mankind. 
And  pirate*  barter  all  lhat'e  left  behind. 

See  the  preceding  note. 
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BY  HIS  FRIEND. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

•  The  grand  army  of  the  Turks  (in  1715),  under  the 
Prime  Vizier,  to  open  to  themselves  a  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  More.i,  and  to  form  the  siege  of  Napoli 
di  Romania,  the  most  considerable  place  in  all  that 
country,1  thought  it  best  in  the  first  place  to  attack 

*  Napoli  di  Romania  »•  not  now  the  moat  considerable  place  in  the 
Morra,  bnt  Tripolttaa,  where  the  Parka  reiidr*,  and  maintain*  bit  go- 


Corinth,  upon  which  they  made  several  storms.  TV 
garrison  being  weakened,  and  the  governor  sceiog  it 

* 

ftrameit,  Napoli  ia  near  Argoa.  I  raited  alt  three  rw  tfio-t  i  j  ao-l 
in  the  court*  of  journeying  through  the  country  front  any  fcrac  ern»»l 
in  1809,  I  croaied  the  laihmut  eight  timre  in  any  way  from  Auki  «• 
the  Morea,  over  the  mountain*,  or  in  the  other  direction,  wbra  paw** 
from  the  Gulf  of  Athena  to  that  of  Lepaoto.  Both  the  rowtee  nre  pu- 
tureaquc  aod  beautiful,  though  very  different  j  that  by  aen  boa  a*»<> 
aameneaa,  but  tbe  voyage  being  alwaya  within  aightof  Und,  and  « fi<  •> 
very  near  it,  pmcili  many  attractive  riewt  of  tha  ialaada  SeUnv*. 
JEgina,  Poro  etc.  and  the  coast  of  tbe  continent. 
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impassible  to  hold  oat  against  so  mighty  a  force, 
thought  it  fit  to  heat  a  parley:  bat  while  they  were 
treating  about  the  articles,  one  of  the  magazine*  in 
the  Turkish  camp,  wherein  they  had  six  hundred 
buccal  of  powder,  blew  up  by  accident,  whereby  six 
•r  seven  hundred  men  were  killed :  which  so  en- 
raged the  infidels,  that  they  would  not  grant  any 
capitulation,  but  stormed  the  place  with  so  much 
fury,  thai  they  took,  it,  and  pat  most  of  the  garrison, 
with  Senior  Minotti,  the  governor,  to  the  sword. 
The  rest,  with  Antonio  Bembo,  proveditor  extraordi- 
nary, were  made  prisoners  of  war.n — History  of  the 
Tmrks,  voL  iii.  p.  i5i. 
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1. 

1a  at  a  vanish  d  year  and  age. 

And  tempest's  breath,  and  battle's  rage, 

Have  swept  o'er  Corinth ;  yet  she  stands 

A  ftiiiss  fonn'd  to  Freedom s  hands. 

The  whirlwind's  wrath,  the  earthquake's  shock, 

Bj«e  left  untoueb'd  her  hoary  rock, 

The  keystone  of  a  land,  which  still, 

Though  faUn,  looks  proudly  on  that  hill, 

The  land-mark  to  the  double  tide 

That  pnrphng  rolls  on  either  side. 

As  if  their  waters  chafed  to  meet, 

Tet  pause  and  crouch  beneath  her  feet. 

tat  could  the  blood  before  her  shed 

fence  first  Ticnoleon's  brother  bled, 

Or  baffled  Persia's  despot  fled, 

Arise  from  out  the  earth  which  drank 

The  stream  of  slaughter  as  it  sank. 

That  sanguine  ocean  would  o'erflow 

Her  Uthmns  idly  spread  below: 

Or  could  the  bones  of  all  the  slain, 

Who  pcrish'd  there,  be  piled  again, 

That  rival  pyramid  would  rise 

More  mountain-like,  through  those  clear  skies, 

Than  yon  lower-capt  Acropolis 

Which  seems  the  very  clouds  to  kiss. 

I 

On  dun  Gthaeron's  ridge  appears 
I  The  gleam  of  twice  ten  thousand  spears ; 
And  downward  to  the  Isthmian  plain 
!  From  shore  to  shore  of  either  main, 
;  The  tent  is  pitch'd,  the  crescent  shines 
J  Along  the  Moslem's  leaguering  lines ; 
And  the  dusk  Spain's  bands  advance 
Beneath  each  bearded  pacha's  glance; 
And  far  and  wide  as  eye  can  reach 
The  turban  d  cohorts  throng  the  beach ; 
And  there  the  Arab's  camel  kneels, 
And  there  his  steed  the  Tartar  wheels ; 
The  Turcoman  hath  left  his  herd,1 
The  sabre  round  his  loins  to  gird  ; 
Aad  there  the  volleying  thunders  pour, 
Til  waves  grow  smoother  to  the  roar. 
The  trench  is  dug,  the  cannon's  breath 
Wings  the  far  hissing  globe  of  death ; 


Fast  whirl  the  fragments  from  the  wall, 
Which  crumbles  with  the  ponderous  bail ; 
And  from  that  wall  the  foe  replies, 
O'er  dusty  plain  and  smoky  skies. 
With  fires  that  answer  fast  and  well 
The  summons  of  the  Infidel. 

III. 
But  near  and  nearest  to  the  wall 
Of  those  who  wish  and  work  its  fall, 
With  deeper  skill  in  war's  black  art 
Than  Othman's  sons,  and  high  of  heart 
As  any  chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  in  the  fields  of  blood; 
From  post  to  post,  and  deed  10  deed, 
Fast  spurring  on  his  reeking  steed, 
Where  sallying  ranks  the  trench  assail. 
And  make  the  foremost  Moslem  quail; 
Or  where  the  battery,  guarded  well. 
Remains  as  yet  impregnable, 
Alighting  chcerly  to  inspire 
The  soldier  slackening  in  his  fire; 
The  first  and  freshest  of  the  host 
Which  Stamboul's  sultan  there  can  boast, 
To  guide  the  follower  o'er  the  field, 
To  point  the  tube,  the  lance  to  wield, 
Or  whirl  around  the  bickering  blades- 
Was  Alp,  the  Adrian  renegade  1 

IV. 

From  Venice— once  a  race  of  worth 
His  gentle  sires — he  drew  his  birth ; 
But  late  an  exile  from  her  shore. 
Against  his  countrymen  he  bore 
The  arms  they  taught  to  bear;  and  now 
The  turban  girt  bis  shaven  brow. 
Through  many  a  change  had  Corinth  pass'd 
With  Greece  to  Venice'  rule  at  last ; 
And  here,  before  her  walls,  with  those 
To  Greece  and  Venice  equal  foes, 
He  stood  a  foe,  with  all  the  zeal 
Which  youog  and  fiery  converts  feel, 
Within  whose  heated  bosom  throngs 
The  memory  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
To  him  had  Venice  ceased  to  be 
Her  ancient  civic  boast — « the  Free ;» 
Ant)  in  the  palace  of  St  Mark 
Unnamed  accusers  in  the  dark 
Within  the  «  Lion's  mouth*  had  placed 
A  charge  against  him  uneffaced : 
He  fled  in  time,  and  saved  his  life, 
To  waste  his  future  years  in  strife, 
That  taught  his  land  how  great  her  loss 
In  him  who  triumph'd  o'er  the  Cross, 
'Gainst  which  he  rear'd  the  Crescent  high. 
And  battled  to  avenge  or  die. 

V. 

Coumourgi  * — he  whose  closing  scene 
Adorn'd  the  triumph  of  Eugene, 
When  on  Carlowitz'  bloody  plain, 
The  last  and  mightiest  of  the  slain, 
He  sank,  regretting  not  to  die, 
But  curst  the  Christian's  victory — 
Coumourgi— can  his  glory  cease, 
That  latest  conqueror  of  Greece, 
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Till  Christian  hands  to  Greece  restore 
The  freedom  Venice  gave  of  yore  T 
A  hundred  years  have  roil'd  away 
Since  he  rcfix'd  the  Moslem's  sway; 
And  now  he  led  the  Mussulman, 
And  gave  the  guidance  of  the  van 
To  Alp,  who  well  repaid  the  trust 
By  cities  levcU'd  with  the  dust ; 
And  proved,  by  many  a  deed  of  death. 
How  firm  his  heart  in  novel  faith. 

VI. 

The  walls  grew  weak ;  and  fast  and  hot 

Against  them  pour'd  the  ceaseless  shot, 

With  unabating  fury  sent 

From  battery  to  battlement ; 

And  thunder-like  the  pealing  din 

•Rose  from  each  healed  culverin; 

And  here  and  there  some  crackling  dome 

Was  fired  before  the  exploding  bomb : 

And  as  the  fabric  sank  beneath 

The  shattering  shell's  volcanic  breath, 

In  red  and  wreathing  columns  flash'd 

The  (lame,  as  loud  the  ruin  crash'd, 

Or  into  countless  meteors  driven, 

Its  earth-stars  melted  into  heaven ; 

Whose  clouds  that  day  grew  doubly  dun. 

Impervious  to  the  hidden  sun, 

With  volumed  smoke  that  slowly  grew 

To  one  wide  sky  of  sulphurous  hue. 

VII. 
But  not  for  vengeance,  long  delay 'd, 
Alone,  did  Alp,  the  renegade, 
The  Moslem  warriors  sternly  teach 
llis  skill  to  pierce  the  promised  breach . 
Within  these  walls  a  maid  was  pent 
His  hope  would  win,  without  consent 
Of  that  inexorable  sire, 
Whose  heart  refused  him  in  its  ire, 
When  Alp,  beneath  his  Christian  name, 
Her  virgin  hand  aspired  to  claim. 
In  happier  mood,  and  earlier  time, 
While  unimpeach'd  for  traitorous  crime, 
Gayest  in  gondola  or  hall, 
He  glitter'd  through  the  Carnival ; 
And  tuned  the  softest  serenade 
That  e'er  on  Adria's  waters  play'd 
At  midnight  to  Italian  maid. 

VIII. 

And  many  deem'd  her  heart  was  won ; 
For  sought  by  numbers,  given  to  none, 
Had  young  Francesca's  hand  rcmain'd 
Still  by  the  church's  bonds  unchain'd : 
And  when  the  Adriatic  bore 
Lanciotlo  to  the  Paynim  shore, 
Her  wonted  smiles  were  seen  to  fail, 
And  pensive  wax  d  the  maid  and  pale ; 
More  constant  at  confessional, 
More  rare  at  masque  and  festival ; 
Or  seen  at  such,  with  downcast  eyes. 
Which  conquer'd  hearts  they  ceased  to  prtxe : 
With  listless  look  she  seems  to  gaze ; 
With  humbler  care  her  form  arrays ; 


Her  voice  less  lively  in  the  song ; 
Her  step,  though  light,  less  fleet  among 
The  pairs,  on  whom  the  morning's  glaaoe 
Breaks,  yet  ungated  with  the  dance. 

IX. 

Sent  by  the  state  to  guard  the  land, 
(Which,  wrested  from  the  Moslem's  hand, 
While  Sobieski  tamed  his  pride 
By  Buda's  wall  and  Danube's  side, 
The  chiefs  of  Venice  wrung  away 
From  Patra  to  Eubcea's  bay), 
Minotti  held  in  Corinth's  towers  ' 
The  Doge's  delegated  powers, 
While  yet  the  pitying  eye  of  peace 
Smiled  o'er  her  long  forgotten  Greece  : 
And  ere  that  faithless  truce  was  broke 
Which  freed  her  from  the  unchristian  yoke, 
With  him  his  gentle  daughter  came : 
Nor  there,  since  Mcnelaus'  dame 
Forsook  her  lord  and  land,  to  prove 
What  woes  await  on  lawless  love. 
Had  fairer  form  adorn'd  the  shore 
Than  she,  the  matchless  stranger,  bore. 

X. 

The  wall  is  rent,  the  ruins  yawn ; 
And,  with  to-morrow's  earliest  dawn, 
O'er  the  disjointed  mass  shall  vault 
The  foremost  of  the  fierce  assault. 
The  bands  are  rank'd ;  the  chosen  van 
Of  Tartar,  and  of  Mussulman, 
The  full  of  hope,  misnamed  «  forlorn,!* 
Who  hold  the  thought  of  death  in  scorn, 
And  win  their  way  with  falchions.'  force, 
Or  pave  the  path  with  many  a  corse, 
O'er  which  the  following  brave  may  rise, 
Their  stepping-stone — the  last  who  dies ! 

XI. 

T  is  midnight :  on  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light, 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright; 
Who  ever  gated  upon  them  shining. 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there 
Gilm,  clear,  and  axure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmurd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling, 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke, 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh'd  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer' d  from  the  hill, 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 
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.  that  chanted  mournful  strain, 
lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain : 
ausicaJ,  but  sadly  sweet, 
when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet,  ■ 
And  take  a long  unmeasured  tone, 
To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 
It  seem'd  to  those  within  the  wall 
1  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall : 
fc  struck  even  die  besieger's  ear 
With  something  ominous  and  drear, 
la  undefined  and  sudden  thrill, 
Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still, 
Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 
<* that  strange  sense  its  silence  framed ; 
Snob  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 
W«ke>;  though  bat  for  a  stranger's  knell. 

XII. 
The  teat  of  Alp  was  on  the  shore ; 
The  tound  was  busb'd,  the  prayer  was  o'er  ; 
The  watch  was  set,  the  night-round  made, 
ill  mandates  issued  and  obey'd ; 
T  h  but  another  anxious  night, 
fi»  pains  the  morrow  may  requite 
Wok  all  revenge  and  love  can  pay, 
hi  guerdon  for  their  long  delay. 
Fev  faowrs  remain,  and  he  bath  need    • 
"f  rest,  to  nerve  fur  many  a  deed 
'  rf  daughter  ;  but  within  his  soul 
The  thoughts  like  troubled  waters  roll. 
Be  stood  alone  among  the  host ; 
Sot  lbs  the  loud  fanatic  boast 
To  plant  the  Crescent  o'er  the  Cross, 
Or  risk  a  Rfe  with  little  loss, 
Secure  in  paradise  to  be 
fcv  Houris  loved  immortally : 
5or  his,  what  burning  patriots  feel, 
The  stem  ezaJtedness  of  seal. 
Profuse  of  blood,  untired  in  toil. 
When  battling  on  the  parent  soil . 
He  stood  alone— «  renegade 
Against  the  country  he  betray'd ; 
lie  stood  alone  amidst  liis  band, 
Without  a  trusted  heart  or  hand : 
They  follow 'd  him,  for  be  was  brave, 
and  great  the  spoil  be  got  and  gave  ,- 
They  erouch'd  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  vulgar  will : 
■at  still  h»  Christian  origin 
"With  them  was  little  less  than  sin. 
They  envied  even  the  faithless  fame 
Be  earn'd  beneath  a  Moslem  name ; 
Since  he,  their  mightiest  chief,  had  been 
hi  youth  a  bitter  Mazarene. 
They  did  not  know  how  pride  can  stoop, 
When  baffled  feelings  withering  droop ; 
They  did  not  know  how  hate  can  burn 
hi  hearts  once  changed  from  soft  to  stern ; 
5©r  all  the  false  and  fatal  zeal 
The  convert  of  revenge  can  feel.  1 

I  He  ruled  them — man  may  rule  the  worst. 
!  fey  ever  daring  to  be  first: 
1  5©  Eons  o'ec  the  jackal  sway ;      , 
TV  jackal  points,  he  fells  the  prey, 
Thro  on  the  vulgar  yelling  press, 
To  gorge  the  relics  of  success. 


xnr. 

His  head  grows  fever'd,  and  his  pulse 
The  quick  successive  throbs  convulse; 
In  vain  from  side  to  side  he  throws 
His  form,  in  courtship  of  repose ; 
Or  if  he  dosed,  a  sound,  a  start 
Awoke  him  with  a  sunken  heart. 
The  turban  on  his  hot  brow  press'd, 
The  mail  weigh'd  lead-like  on  his  breast, 
Though  oft  and  long  beneath  its  weight 
Upon  bis  eyes  had  slumber  sate, 
Without  or  couch  or  canopy. 
Except  a  rougher  field  and  sky 
Than  now  might  yield  a  warrior's  bed, 
Than  now  along  the  heaven  was  spread. 
He  could  not  rest,  he  could  not  stay 
Within  his  tent  to  wait  for  day, 
But  walk'd  him  forth  along  the  sand, 
Where  thousand  sleepers  strew!d  the  strand. 
What  pillow'd  them?  and  why  should  he 
More  wakeful  that  the  humblest  be ! 
Since  more  their  peril,  worse  their  toil, 
And  yet  they  fearless  dream  of  spoil ; 
While  he  alone,  where  thousands  pass'tl 
A  night  of  sleep,  perchance  their  last, 
In  sickly  vigil  wander  d  on, 
And  envied  all  he  gazed  upon. 

XIV. 

He  felt  his  soul  become  more  light 
Beneath  the  freshness  of  the  night. 
Cool  was  the  silent  sky,  though  calm. 
And  bathed  his  brow  with  airy  balm : 
Behind,  the  camp — before  him  lay, 
In  many  a  winding  creek  and  bay, 
Lepanto's  gulf:  and,  on  the  brow 
Of  Delphi's  hill,  unshaken  snow, 
High  and  eternal,  such  as  shone 
Through  thousand  summers  brightly  gone, 
Along  the  gulf,  the  mount,  the  clime ; 
It  will  not  melt,  like  man,  to  time: 
Tyrant  and  slave  are  swept  away, 
Less  fbrm'd  to  wear  before  the  ray. 
But  that  white  veil,  the  lightest,  frailest, 
Which  on  the  mighty  mount  thou  hailest, 
While  tower  and  tree  are  torn  and  rent, 
Shines  o'er  its  craggy  battlement; 
In  form  a  peak,  in  height  a  cloud, 
In  texture  like  a  hovering  shroud, 
Thus  high  by  farting  Freedom  spread, 
As  from  her  fond  abode  she  fled, 
And  linger'd  on  the  spot,  where  long 
Her  prophet  spirit  spake  in  song. 
Oh,  still  her  step  at  moments  falters 
O'er  wither'd  fields,  and  ruin'd  altars, 
And  fain  would  wake,  in  souls  too  broken. 
By  pointing  to  each  glorious  token. 
But  vain  her  voice,  till  better  days 
Dawn  in  those  yet  rcmember'd  rays 
Which  shone  upon  the  Persian  flying, 
And  saw  the  Spartan  smile  in  dying. 

XV. 

Not  mindless  of  these  mighty  times 
Was  Alp,  despite  his  flight  and  crimes; 
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And  through  this  night,  at  on  he  wanderd, 

And  o'er  the  past  and  present  ponder'd, 

And  thought  upon  the  glorious  dead 

Who  there  in  better  cause  liad  bled. 

He  felt  how  faint  and  feebly  dim 

The  fame  that  could  accrue  to  him, 

Who  cheer'd  the  band,  and  waved  the  sword, 

A  traitor  in*  a  turban'd  horde ; 

And  led  them  to  die  lawless  siege, 

Whose  best  success  were  sacrilege. 

Mot  so  had  those  his  fancy  number  d, 

The  chiefs  whose  dust  around  him  slumber  d  ; 

Their  phalanx  marshall'd  on  the  plain, 

Whose  bulwarks  were  not  then  in  vain. 

They  fell  devoted,  but  undying ; 

The  very  gale  their  names  seem'd  sighing : 

The  waters  murmur  d  of  their  uamc ; 

The  woods  were  peopled  with  their  fame; 

The  silent  pillar,  lone  and  gray,. 

Claim'd  kindred  with  their  sacred  clay; 

Their  spirits  wrapt  the  dusky  mountain, 

Their  memory  sparkled  o'er  the  fountain ; 

The  meanest  rill,  the  mightiest  river 

Roll'd  mingling  with  their  fame  for  ever. 

Despite  of  every  yoke  she  bears, 

That  land  is  glory's  still  and  theirs! 

Tis  still  a  watch-word  to  the  earth : 

When  man  would  do  a  deed  of  worth 

He  points  to  Greece,  and  turns  to  tread, 

So  sanctioo'd,  on  the  tyrant's  head : 

He  looks  to  her,  and  rushes  on 

Where  life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won. 

I  XVI. 

Still  by  the  shore  Alp  mutely  mosed. 

And  wood  the  freshness  night  diffused. 

There  shrinks  no  ebb  in  that  tideless  sea,  * 

Which  changeless  rolls  eternally ; 

So  that  wildest  of  .waves,  in  their  angriest  mood, 

Scarce  break  on  the  bounds  of  the  land  for  a  rood ; 

And  the  powerless  moon  beholds  them  flow, 

Heedless  if  she  come  or  go : 

Calm  or  high,  in  main  or  bay. 

On  their  course  she  hath  no  sway. 

The  rock  unworn  its  base  doth  bare, 

And  looks  o'er  the  surf,  but  it  comes  not  there ; 

And  the  fringe  of  the  foam  may  be  seen  below, 

On  the  line  that  it  left  long  ages  ago : 

A  smooth  short  space  of  yellow  sand 

Between  it  and  the  greener  land. 

He  wander'd  on,  along  the  beach, 

Till  within  the  range  of  a  carbine's  reach 

Of  the  leaguer'd  wall ;  but  they  saw  him  not, 

Or  how  could  he  'scape  from  the  hostile  shot? 

Did  traitors  lurk  in  the  Christian's  hold  ? 

Were  their  hands  grown  stiff,  or  their  hearts  wax'd  cold  ? 

I  know  not,  in  sooth ;  but  from  yonder  wall 

There  tiash'd  no  fire,  and  there  hiss'd  no  bail, 

Though  he  stood  beneath  the  bastion's  frown, 

That  flank'd  the  sea-ward  gate  of  the  town; 

Though  he  heard  the  sound,  and  could  almost  tell 

The  sullen  words  of  the  sentinel. 

As  his  measured  step  on  the  stone  below 

Clank'd,  as  he  paced  it  to  and  fro ; 

And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 

Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival, 


Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb; 

They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him! 

From  a  Tartar's  skull  they  had  stripp'd  the  flesh, 

As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh ; 

And  their  white  tusks  crunch'd  o'er  the  whiter  skull,  * 

Asitslipp'd  through  theirjaws,  when  their  edge  grew  doll. 

As  they  lazily  mumbled  the  bones  of  the  dead, 

When  they  scarce  could  rise  from  the  spot  where  they  fed ; 

So  well  had  they  broken  a  lingering  fast 

With  those  who  had  fallen  for  that  night's  repast. 

And  Alp  knew,  by  the  turbans  that  roll'd  on  the  sand, 

The  foremost  of  these  were  the  best  of  his  band: 

Crimson  and  green  were  the  shawls  of  their  wear, 

And  each  scalp  had  a  single  long  toft  of  hair,* 

All  the  rest  was  shaven  and  bare. 

The  scalps  were  in  the  wild  dog's  maw, 

The  hair  was  tangled  round  his  jaw. 

But  close  by  the  shore  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf. 

There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf. 

Who  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away. 

Scared  by  the  dogs,  from  the  human  prey ; 

But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay, 

Pick'd  by  the  birds,  on  the  sands  of  the  bay. 

XVII. 

Alp  turn'd  him  from  the  sickening  sight: 

Never  had  shaken  his  nerves  in  fight  ; 

But  he  better  could  brook  to  behold  the  dying, 

Deep  in  the  tide  of  their  warm  blood  lying, 

Scorch'd  with  the  death-thirst,  and  writhing  in  vain, 

Than  the  perishing  dead  who  are  past  all  pain. 

There  is  something  of  pride,  in  the  perilous  hoar, 

Whate'er  be  the  sliape  in  which  death  may  lower; 

For  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  bleeds. 

And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds ! 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

O'er  the  weltering  field  of  the  toothless  dead. 

And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air. 

Beasts  of  the  forest,  all  gathering  there; 

All  regarding  man  as  their  prey. 

All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

XVIII. 
There  is  a  temple  in  ruin  stands, 
Fashion'd  by  long  forgotten  hands; 
Two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone. 
Marble  and  granite,  with  grass  o'ergrown ! 
Out  upon  Time !  it  will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come  than  the  things  before  1 
Out  upon  Time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O'er  that  which  hath  been,  and  o'er  that  which  must  be  ■ 
What  we  have  seen,  our  sons  shall  see; 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  pass'd  away, 
Fragments  of  stone,  rear'd  by  creatures  of  clay  ! 

XIX. 
He  sate  him  down  at  a  pillar's  base. 
And  pass'd  his  hand  athwart  his  face ; 
like  one  in  dreary  musing  mood, 
Declining  was  his  attitude; 
His  head  was  drooping  on  his  breast, 
Fever'd,  throbbing,  and  opprest; 
And  o'er  his  brow,  so  downward  bent,        • 
Oft  his  beating  fingers  went. 
Hurriedly,  as  you  may  see 
Your  own  run  over  the  ivory  key. 
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Err  the  measured  cone  n  taken 

It  the  ononis  you  would  awaken. 

There  be  sue  all  heavily, 

A»  he  heard  f he  night-wind  sigh. 

Wat  it  the  wind,  through  tone  hollow  atone,6 

Sent  that  soft  and  fender  moan? 

He  felted  faic  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  tea, 

Bat  it  w»  amrippled  as  ejus  may  be; 

Be  look'd  on  the  long  grata — it  waved  not  a  blade; 

~  9w  wn»  that  gentle  sound  convey  d  ? 

Re  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still, 

So  did  the  leave*  on  Cithseroa's  hill. 

lad  he  fidt  not  •  breath  come  over  hi*  cheek; 

what  did  that  sadden  sound  bespeak? 

Bxmrn'd  to  the  left — is  he  sore  of  sight? 

Ihee  sate  a  lady,  youthful  and  bright ! 

XX. 

Be  tfarfed  op  with  more  of  fear 

Tban  if  an  armed  foe  were  near. 

<  God  of  my  father*!  what  is  here? 

Kb*  art  tboa,  and  wherefore  sent 

So  near  a  hostile  armament  ?» 

St  trembling  hands  refused  to  sign 

The  trots  he  deem *d  no  more  divine  : 

AV  had  resumed  it  in  that  hour, 

Bat  conscience  wrung  away  the  power. 
I  Be  gased,  he  saw:  he  knew  the  race 
J  Of  beamy,  and  the  form  of  grace; 

h  was  Francesca  by  his  side, 

The  maid  who  might  have  been  his  bride ! 

The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  cheek, 

lot  meJkrw'd  with  a  tenderer  streak : 

Where  was  the  play  of  her  soft  lips  fled ! 

Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 

The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view, 

ftrnde  her  eye  had  less  of  blue ; 

Bat  hke  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 

And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 

Amend  her  form  a  thin  robe  twining, 

Sought  conceal  d  her  bosom  shining; 

Through  the  parting  of  her  hair, 

Floating  darkly  downward  there, 

Her  rounded  arm  show 'd  white  and  bare : 

And  ere  yet  she  made  reply, 

Ctoce  she  raised  her  hand  on  high ; 

k  was  so  wan,  and  transparent  of  hue, 

Ton  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through. 

XXI. 
•  I  come  from  my  rest  to  him  I  love  best. 
That  I  may  be  bappy,  and  be  may  be  blest. 
I  have  passu  the  guards,  the  gate,  |he  wall; 
Sought  thee  in  safety  through  foes  and  all. 
Tk  said  the  lion  will  turn  and  flee 
From  a  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity ; 
And  the  Power  on  high,  that  can  shield  the  good 
Thus  from  the  tyrant  of  the  wood, 
Rath  extended  its  mercy  to  guard  me  as  well 
from  the  bands  of  the  leagueriug  infidel. 
I  come — and  if  I  come  in  vain, 
Sever,  oh  never,  we  meet  again ! 
Then  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 
I  is  {ailing  away  from  thy  father's  creed : 


But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  cross,  and  for  ever  be  mine; 
Wring  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 
And  to-morrow  unites  us  no  more  to  part.* 

«  And  where  should  our  bridal  couch  be  spread  ? 

In  the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead  ? 

For  to-morrow  we  give  to  the  slaughter  an^  flame 

The  sons  and  the  shrines  of  the  Christian  name: 

None  save  thou  and  thine,  I've  sworn, 

Shall  be  left  upon  the  morn : 

But  thee  will  I  bear  to  a  lovely  spot. 

Where  our  hands  shall  be  join 'd,  and  our  sorrow  forgot. 

There  thou  yet  sbalt  be  my  bride, 

When  once  again  I've  quell 'd  the  pride 

Of  Venice;  and  her  hated  race 

Have  felt  the  arm  they  would  debase 

Scourge,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  those 

Whom  vice  and  envy  made  my  foes.» 

Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone. 

And  shot  a  dullness  to  his  heart, 

Which  fiz'd  him  beyond  the  power  to  start. 

Though  slight  was  that  grasp  so  mortal  cold, 

He  could  not  loose  him  from  its  hold ; 

But  never  did  clasp  of  one  so  dear 

Strike  on  the  pulse  with  such  feeling  of  fear, 

As  those  thin  fingers,  long  and  white, 

Froie  through  his  blood  by  their  touch  that  night. 

The  feverish  glow  of  his  brow  was  gone, 

And  his  heart  sank  so  still  that  it  felt  like  stone, 

As  he  look'd  on  the  face,  and  beheld  its  hue 

So  deeply  changed  from  what  he  knew : 

Fair  but  faint — without  the  ray 

Of  mind,  that  made  each  feature  play 

Like  sparkling  waves  on  a  sunny  day; 

And  her  motionless  lips  lay  still  as  death, 

And  her  words  came  forth  without  her  breath, 

And  there  rose  not  a  heave  o'er  her  bosom's  swell. 

And  there  seem'd  not  a  pulse  in  her  veins  to  dwell. 

Though  ber  eye  shone  out,  yet  the  lids  were  fix'd, 

And  the  glance  that  it  gave  was  wild  and  unmix'd 

With  aught  of  change,  as  the  eyes  may  seem 

Of  the  restless  who  walk  in  a  troubled  dream ; 

Like  the  figures  on  arras,  that  gloomily  glare, 

Stirr'd  by  the  breath  of  the  wintry  air, 

So  seen  by  the  dying  lamp's  fitful  light, 

Lifeless,  but  life-like,  and  awful  to  sight; 

As  they  seem,  through  the  dimness,  about  to  come  down 

From  the  shadowy  wall  where  their  images  frown ; 

Fearfully  flitting  to  and  fro, 

As  the  gusts  on  the  tapestry  come  and  go. 

« If  not  for  love  of  me  be  given 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,— 

Again  I  say — that  turban  tear 

From  off  thy  faithless  brow,  and  swear 

Thine  injured  country's  sons  to  spare, 

Or  thou  art  lost ;  and  never  shalt  see, 

Not  earth — that's  past— but  heaven  or  me. 

If  this  thou  dost  accord,  albeit 

A  heavy  doom  'tis  thine  to  meet, 

That  doom  shall  half  absolve  thy  sio, 

And  Mercy's  gate  may  receive  thee  wilhiu  : 

But  pause  one  moment  more,  and  take 

The  corse  of  Him  thou  didst  forsake ; 
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And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee. 
There  is  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon — 7 
Tis  passing,  and  will  pass  full  soon — 
If,  by  the  time  its  vapoury  sail 
Hath  ceased  her  shaded  orb  to  veil, 
Thy  heart  within  thee  is  not* changed, 
Then  God  and  man  are  both  avenged ; 
Dark  will  thy  doom  be,  darker  still 
Thine  immortality  of  ill.* 

Alp  look'd  to  heaven,  and  saw  on  high 

The  sign  she  spake  of  in  the  sky; 

But  his  heart  was  swollen,  and  turn'd  aside, 

By  deep  interminable  pride, 

This  first  false  passion  of  his  breast 

Roll'd  like  a  torrent  o'er  the  rest. 

He  sue  for  mercy!  He  dismay d 

By  wild  words  of  a  timid  maid ! 

He,  wrong'd  by  Yenice,  vow  to  save 

Her  sons  devoted  to  the  grave! 

No — though  that  cloud  were  thunder's  worst, 

And  charged  to  crush  him — let  it  burst ! 

He  look'd  upon  it  earnestly, 

Without  an  accent  of  reply ; 

He  watch'd  it  passing;  it  is  flown : 

Full  on  his  eye  the  clear  moon  shone, 

And  thus  he  spake — «  Whate'er  my  fate, 

I  am  no  changeling — 'tis  too  late : 

The  reed  in  storms  may  bow  and  quiver, 

Then  rise  again;  the  tree  must  shiver. 

What  Venice  made  me,  I  must  be, 

Her  foe  in  all,  save  love  to  thee  : 

But  thou  art  safe:  oh,  fly  with  me!» 

He  turn'd,  but  she  is  gone! 

Nothing  is  there  but  the  column  stone. 

Hath  she  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  melted  in  air  ? 

He  saw  not,  he  knew  not ;  but  nothing  is  there. 

XXII. 
The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocund  one. 
Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  Morning  from  her  mantle  gray, 
And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 
Hark  to  the  trump,  and  the  drum, 
And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barbarous  horn, 
And  the  flap  of  the  banners,  that  flit  as  they're  borne, 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's  hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  « they  come,  they  come !» 
The  horsetails  *  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and  the 

sword 
From  its  sheath;  and  they  form,  and  but  wait  for  the 

word. 
Tartar,  and  Spahi,  and  Turcoman, 
Strike  your  tents,  and  throng  to  the  van ; 
Mount  ye,  spur  ye,  skirr  the  plain, 
That  the  fugitive  may  flee  in  vain, 
When  he  breaks  from  the  town ;  and  none  escape, 
Aged  or  young,  in  the  Christian  shape; 
While  your  fellows  on  foot,  in  a  fiery  mass, 
Bloodstain  the  breach  through  which  they  pass. 
The  steeds  arc  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curved  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 


White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 

The  spears  are  uplifted;  the  matches  are  lit; 

The  cannon  are  pointed  and  ready  to  roar, 

And  crash  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before  : 

Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar; 

Alp  at  their  bead ;  his  right  arm  is  bare, 

So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar ; 

The  khan  and  the  pachas  are  all  at  their  post  ; 

The  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host. 

When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fired,  then  on; 

Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 

A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 

A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  on  her  walls. 

9  j 

God  and  the  prophet — AUa  Hu! 

Up  to  the  skies  with  that  wild  halloo ! 

«  There  the  breach  lies  for  passage,  the  ladder  to  scale \ 

And  your  hands  on  your  sabres,  and  how  shonld  ye  fail  1 

He  who  first  downs  with  the  red  cross  may  crave 

His  heart's  dearest  wish ;  let  him  ask  it,  and  have ! » 

Thus  utter'd  Coumourgi,  the  dauntless  vizier; 

The  reply  was  the  brandish  of  sabre  and  spear. 

And  the  shout  of  fierce  thousands  in  joyous  ire : — 

Silence— hark  to  the  signal— fire ! 

XXIII. 
As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo, 
Though  with  fiery  eyes,  and  angry  roar, 
And  hoots  that  stamp,  and  horns  that  gore. 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die . 
Thus  against  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  backward  bent; 
Many  a  bosom,  sheath'd  in  brass, 
Strew'd  the  earth  like  broken  glass, 
Shiver  d  by  the  shot,  that  tore  ^ 
The  ground  whereon  they  moved  no  more : 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay, 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  levell'd  plain  ; 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  foremost  slain. 

XXIV. 

As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash, 

From  the  cliffs  invading  dash 

Huge  fragments,  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 

Till  white  and  thundering  down  they  go, 

Like  the  avalanche's  snow  j 

On  the  Alpine  vales  below ; 

Thus  at  length  outbreathed  and  worn, 

Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 

By  the  long  and  oft  renew'd 

Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude. 

In  firmness  thiy  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 

Heap'd  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 

Hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot  : 

Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute ; 

Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 

For  quarter,  or  for  victory, 

Mingle  there  with  the  volleying  thunder, 

Which  makes  the  distant  cities  wonder 

How  the  sounding  battle  goes, 

If  with  them,  or  for  their  foes; 

If  they  must  mourn,  or  may  rejoice 

In  that  annihilating  voice, 
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j  Which  pierces  the  deep  hills  through  and  through 
WiUi  an  echo  dread  .and  new: 
Tua  might  have  heard  it,  on  that  day, 
Per  Salami*  and  Megara; 
We  hare  heard  the  hearers  say,) 
E%cn  onto  Piraeus  bay. 

XXV. 

From  the  point  of  encountering  blades  to  the  hilt, 
Sabre*  and  swords  with  blood  were  gilt. 
,  lot  lac  rampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun, 
lad  all  box  the  after  carnage  done. 
Stn&er  shrieks  now  mingling  come 
}nm  within  the  plunder'd  dome  : 
1  B*rk  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet, 
fan  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street; 
fcr  acre  and  there,  where  'vantage  ground 

■  .l:aum  the  foe  may  still  be  found, 
faperate  groups,  of  twelve  or  ten, 
lake  a  pause,  and  turn  again — 

•  *  oh  banded  backs  against  the  wall, 
Fiercely  stand,  or  fighting  fall. 

Ttxrt  stood  an  old  man— bis  hairs  were  white, 
'  Kat  bn  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might: 
.  S.  plbnzly  bore  be  the  brunt  of  the  fray, 

TV  dead  before  him  on  that  day 
,  b  a  trmicircle  lay ; 

Hill  he  combated  nnwounded, 
\  Though  retreating,  unsurrounded. 

*,aay  a  scar  of  former  fight 

Lark  d  beneath  bis  corslet  bright ; 

tut  of  every  wound  his  body  bore, 

Lac  fa  and  all  bad  been  ta'en  before : 
I  Though  aged,  be  was  so  iron  of  limb, 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him ; 
'  tad  the  foes  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay, 

'Jatnninber  d  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  gray. 

Frwn  right  to  left  his  sabre  swept : 
I  Many  an  Oihman  mother  wept 
'  Sons  that  were  unborn,  when  dipp'd 
j  Hi*  weapon  first  in  Moslem  gore, 

Ere  his  vears  could  count  a  score. 

■  Of  aJl  he  might  have  been  the  sire 
j  Who  fell  that  day  beneath  his  ire  : 
1  For,  sooJesa  left  long  years  ago, 

1  His  wrath  made  many  a  childless  foe ; 
j  And  since  the  day,  when  in  the  strait  9 
j  HU  only  boy  had  met  his  fate, 
'  Ha  parent's  iron  hand  did  doom 
,  More  than  a  human  hecatomb. 
,  If  taades  by  carnage  be  appeased, 

Patroelos*  spirit  less  was  pleased 
,  Than  bis,  Xinottf  s  son,  who  died 

Where  Asia's  bounds  and  ours  divide. 
'  Buried  he  lay,  where  thousands  before 

For  thoasands  of  years  were  inhumed  on  the  shore: 

What  of  them  is  left  to  tell 
1  Where  they  lie,  and  how  they  fell  ? 
1  Tbt  a  stone  on  their  turf,  nor  a  bone  in  their  graves; 

Cat  they  live  in  the  verse  that  immortally  saves. 

i  XXVI. 

I  Hark  to  the  Allah  shout !  a  baud 
<4  the  Mussulman  bravest  and  best  is  at  hand : 


Their  leader's  nervous  arm  is  bare, 

Swifter  to  smite,  and  never  to  spare — 

Unclothed  to  the  shoulder  it  waves  them  on ; 

Thus  in  the  fight  is  he  ever  known : 

Others  a  gaudier  garb  may  show, 

To  tempt  the  spoil  of  the  greedy  foe; 

Many  a  hand  's  on  a  richer  hilt, 

But  none  on  a  steel  more  ruddily  gilt; 

Many  a  loftier  turban  may  wear, — 

Alp  is  but  known  by  the  white  arm  bare ; 

Look  through  the  thick  of  the  fight,  'tis  there.' 

There  is  not  a  standard  on  that  shore 

So  well  advanced  the  ranks  before ; 

There  is  not  a  banner  in  Moslem  war 

Will  lure  the  Delhis  half  so  far; 

It  glances  like  a  falling  star! 

Where'er  that  mighty  arm  is  seen, 

The  bravest  be,  or  late  have  been ; 

There  the  craven  cries  for  quarter 

Vainly  to  the  vengeful  Tartar; 

Or  the  hero,  silent  lying, 

Scorns  to  yield  a  groan  in  dying; 

Mustering  his  last  feeble  blow 

'Gainst  the  nearest  levell'd  roe, 

Though  faint  beneath  the  mutual  wound, 

Grappling  on  the  gory  ground. 

XXVII. 
Still  the  old  man  stood  erect, 
And  Alp's  career  a  moment  check'd. 
«  Yield  thee,  Minotti ;  quarter  take, 
For  thine  own,  thy  daughter's  sake.w 

«  Never,  rcnegado,  never ! 

Though  the  life  of  thy  gift  would  last  for  cvcr.» 

«  Francesca !— Oh  my  promised  bride ! 
Must  she  too  perish  by  thy  pride  ?» 

« She  is  safe.* — «  Where?  wliere|?» — « In  heaven, 
From  whence  thy  traitor  soul  is  driven — 
'  Far  from  thee,  and  undcfiled.» 
Grimly  then  Minotti  smiled, 
As  he  saw  Alp  staggering  bow 
Before  his  words,  as  with  a  blow, 
u  Oh  God !  when  died  she  7m — «  Yesternight — 
Nor  weep  I  for  her  spirit's  flight: 
None  of  my  pure  race  shall  be 
Slaves  to  Mahomet  and  thee — 
Come  on  !n— That  challenge  is  in  vain — 
Alp  's  already  with  the  slain ! 
While  Minotti's  words  were  wreaking 
More  revenge  in  bitter  speaking 
Than  his  falchion's  point  had  found, 
Had  the  time  allow'd  to  wound, 
From  within  the  neighbouring  porch 
Of  a  long  defended  church, 
Where  the  last  and  desperate  few 
Would  the  failing  fight  renew, 
The  sharp  shot  dash'd  Alp  to  the  ground ; 
Ere  an  eye  could  view  the  wound 
That  crash'd  through  the  brain  of  the  infidel, 
Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ;         * 
A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
Biased,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 
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And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk ; 
Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering: 
They  turn'd  him  on  his  back;  his  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust, 
And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oosed, 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed ; 
But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob; 
Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death ; 
Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 
Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away, 
Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid, — 
To  the  last  a  renegade. 

xxvm. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those : 

Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Gashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 

Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Still  Minotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land^ 

Left  beneath  his  high  command; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  is  tenable* 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  mil, 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell  : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back," 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow, 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane : 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 

Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 

Brief  breathing-time !  the  turban  d  host. 
With  added  ranks  and  raging  boast. 
Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 
.For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not; 
And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 
Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 
They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 
They  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close 
Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 
Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 
The  ranks  unthinn'd,  though  slaughter'd  still; 
And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  still  renew'd  attacks : 
And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate; 
Still  resists  its  iron  weight. 
And  still,  all  dejdly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 
From  every  shatter  d  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  showci . 


But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak — 
The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak — 
It  bends — it  falls — and  all  is  o'er; 
Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  mote! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Minotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone : 

Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her  and  the  boy-god  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled;  even  now  she  smiles. 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles: 

Minotti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross'  with  a  sigh, 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  blazed  thereby ; 

And  still  be  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame, 

Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Conlain'4  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor. 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse, 

Were  smear  d,  and  slippery — stain'd  and  strown 

With  broken  swords  and  helms  o'erthrown: 

Therowere  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  cofun'd  row, 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate; 

But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  caves. 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  flesh  less  dead; 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 

The  Christian's  chiefest  magazine; 

To  these  a  late-fbrm'd  train  now  led, 

Minotti'*  last  and  stern  resource 

Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  force. 


XXXII. 

The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 

To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain : 

For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 

The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 

With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 

And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 

And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 

And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich. 

And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 

The  silver  vessels  saints  had  blest. 

To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 

Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show! 

On  its  table  still  behold 

The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 

Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  pruc, 

Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes: 
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that  I  heard  that  wild  and  singularly  original  and  beau- 
tiful poem  recited ;  and  the  MS.  of  that  production  I 
never  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Cole- 
ridge himself,  who,  I  hope,  is  convinced  that  I  have  not 
been  a  wilful  plagiarist.  The  original  idea  undoubtedly 
pertains  to  Mr  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been  com- 
posed above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by  a  hope 
that  he  will  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a  pro- 
duction, of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  approba- 
tion to  the  applause  of  far  more  competent  judges. 

Note  7.     Page  198,  line  3. 

Tbrrc  i»  a  light  cloud  by  tb«  moon. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  from  lines 
698  to  6o3  have  been  admired  by  those  whose  appro- 
bation is  valuable.  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is  not  ori- 
ginal— at  least  not  mine ;  it  may  be  found  much  better 
expressed  in  pages  i8a-3-4  of  the  English  version  of 
uVathekn  (I  forget  the  precise  page  of  the  French),  a 


work  to  which  I  have  before  referred;  and- never  recur 
to,  or  read,  without  a  renewal  of  gratification. 

Note  8.     Page  198,  line  43. 

Th«  boraetatU  are  pluck' d  from  the  ground,  and  tbr  sword. 

The  horsetail,  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  pacha's  standard. 
Note  9.     Page  199,  line  45. 

And  oiac*  tb«  day,  when  ia  ibe  strait.  | 

In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

Note  10.    Page  aoi,  line  68. 

Tb«  jackal*!  troop,  ••  gtlber'd  cry. 

I  believe  I  have  taken  a  poetical  license  to  transplant 
the  jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
these  animals;  but  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesns  I  have 
heard  them  by  hundreds.  They  haunt  ruins,  and  fol- 
low armies. 


\)civmna. 

TO  SCROPE  BERDMORE  DAVIES,  ESQ. 
Cbe  foOitoiitg  flora  to  iwcrtbeb, 

BY  OtfK  WHO  HAS  LOSG  AD  All  BED  HIS  TALEKTU,  AUD  VALUED  HIS  FR1EKDSI1IP. 
January  aa,  1816. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon's  «  Antiquities  of  the  llouse  of 
Brunswick. » — I  am  aware  that  in  modern  times  the 
delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem 
such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion :  as  Alfieri 
and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently,  upon  the 
continent.  The  following  extract  will  explain  the 
facts  on  which  the  story  is  founded.  The  name  of 
Aio  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

«  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III,  Ferrara  was  pol- 
luted with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony  of  an 
attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Marquis  of  Este 
discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife  Parisina,  and 
Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth. 
They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a 
father  and  husband,  who  published  his  shame,  and  sur- 
vived their  execution,  lie  was  unfortunate,  if  they 
were  guilty;  if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more 
unfortunate ;  nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which 
I  can  sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent. » — Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  470, 
new  edition. 


PAUISINA. 


1. 

I  r  i«  the  hour  when  from  the  bough*. 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 


It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper  d  word  ; 
And  gende  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  (lower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet. 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure, 
So  sofdy  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.* 

IT. 
Rut  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 
And  it  is  not  to  gate  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night ; 
And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 
T  is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  full-blown  flower — 
She  listens — but  not  for  the  nightingale — 
Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 
There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick. 
And  her  cheek  grows  pale—  and  her  heart  beats  quick. 
There  whispers  a  voice  through  the  rusding  leaves, 
And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves : 
A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet — 
T  is  past — her  lover  's  at  her  feet. 

III. 
And  wh.it  unto  tbera  is  the  world  beside, 
With  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide? 
Its  living  ibiugv— its  earth  and  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 


PARISINA. 
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|  Ami  heedless  as  die  dead  are  they 
I      Of  aught  around,  above,  beneath ; 
,   \«.  if  all  else  had  pasa'd  away, 

They  only  for  each  other  breathe  ; 

Their  very  sighs  arc  full  of  joy 
So  deep,  that  did  it  not  decay, 

That  happy  madness  would  destroy 
The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway : 

Of  guilt,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 

In  that  tumultuous  tender  dream? 

Who  that  bate  felt  that  passion's  power, 

■>  paused,  or  fear'd  in  such  an  hour? 

•  >r  thought  bow  brief  such  moments  last  : 

Dut  yet — they  are  already  past ! 

\l*»!  we  must  awake  before 

W  e  know  such  vision  comes  no  more-. 

IV. 
With  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave 

The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
tod  though  they  hope,  and  vow,  they  grieve. 

As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh— the  long  embrace — 

The  Up  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 
While  gleams- on  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  will  oot  forgive  her, 
U  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
l>  held  her  frailty  from  afar — 
n*e  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace. 
Vet  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place. 
but  it  must  come,  and  they  must  part 
lo  fearful  heaviness  of  heart, 
With  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill  - 
Which  follows  East  the  deeds  of  ill. 


.tod  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bedf 

To  covet  there  another's  bride; 
Uut  she  must  by  her  conscious  head 
A  husband's  trusting  heart  beside, 
liut  fever'd  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 
<  \rul  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams, 
I       And  mutters  she  in  her  unrest 
I  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 
And  clasps  her  Lord  unto  the  breast 
1  Whk-h  pants  for  one  away : 
1  lud  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
\aii,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
Hut  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
i  it  tueh  as  be  was  wont  to  bless ; 
\nd  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
<  i  et  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

!  vi. 

Mr  <-la*p'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 
And  listen'd  to  each  broken  word : 

\\r  lirarv— Why  doth  Prince  Aao  start. 
1*  if  the  Archangel's  voice  he  hoards 

Un I  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
I  O'uld  scarcely  thunder  o'er  his  tomb, 
i  v  hrn  he  .vhail  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 

\u<i  ttaod  the  eternal  throne  before. 

\ii't  well  lie  may — hi*  earthly  peace 

I  H>n  that  sound  is  doom'ti  to  cease. 


I 


r>»u  sleeping  whimper  of  a  name 
It  speaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 


And  whose  that  name?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore. 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name?  't  is  Hugo's, — his — 
In  6ooth  he  had  not  deem'd  of  this! — 
T  is  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved — his  own  all-eviLson — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray'd  Bianca's  truth, 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

VII. 

He  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath. 

But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 
Howe'cr  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping  there — 
Nay,  more: — he  did  not  wake  her  theu, 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance. 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 
She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumber  d — 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  arc  number'd. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found, 

In  many  a  tale  from  those  around, 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom  to  her : 

Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 

All  circumstance  which  may  compel 

Full  credence  to  the  talc  they  tell  : 

And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 

Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

TX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay  : 

Within  the  chamber  of  hisstate, 
The  chief  of  Estc's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there, — 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ; 
Both  young, — and  one,  how  passing  fair! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter' d  baud, 
Oh,  Christ!  that  thus  a  son  should  stand 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  talc  of  his  disgrace ! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome, 
Although,  as  yet,  his  \oice  be  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina  wait  her  doom 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  loom. 
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And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk ; 
Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering: 
They  turn'd  him  on  his  back;  his  breast 
And  brow  were  stain'd  with  gore  and  dust, 
And  through  his  lips  the  life-blood  oosed, 
From  its  deep  veins  lately  loosed ; 
But  in  his  pulse  there  was  no  throb, 
Nor  on  his  lips  one  dying  sob; 
Sigh,  nor  word,  nor  struggling  breath 
Heralded  his  way  to  death ; 
Ere  his  very  thought  could  pray, 
Unanel'd  he  pass'd  away, 
Without  a  hope  from  mercy's  aid, — 
To  the  last  a  renegade. 

xxvm. 

Fearfully  the  yell  arose 

Of  his  followers,  and  his  foes; 

These  in  joy,  in  fury  those: 

Then  again  in  conflict  mixing, 

Clashing  swords,  and  spears  transfixing, 

Interchanged  the  blow  and  thrust, 

Hurling  warriors  in  the  dust. 

Street  by  street,  and  foot  by  foot, 

Still  Hinotti  dares  dispute 

The  latest  portion  of  the  land^ 

Left  beneath  his  high  command; 

With  him,  aiding  heart  and  hand, 

The  remnant  of  his  gallant  band. 

Still  the  church  is  tenable, 

Whence  issued  late  the  fated  ball 
That  half  avenged  the  city's  fell, 

When  Alp,  her  fierce  assailant,  fell  : 

Thither  bending  sternly  back,' 

They  leave  before  a  bloody  track ; 

And,  with  their  faces  to  the  foe, 

Dealing  wounds  with  every  blow, 

The  chief,  and  his  retreating  train, 

Join  to  those  within  the  fane  : 

There  they  yet  may  breathe  awhile, 

Shelter'd  by  the  massy  pile. 

XXIX. 
Brief  breathing-time !  the  turban'd  host, 
With  added  ranks  and  raging  boast, 
Press  onwards  with  such  strength  and  heat, 
Their  numbers  balk  their  own  retreat ; 
.For  narrow  the  way  that  led  to  the  spot 
Where  still  the  Christians  yielded  not; 
And  the  foremost,  if  fearful,  may  vainly  try 
Through  the  massy  column  to  turn  and  fly ; 
They  perforce  must  do  or  die. 
They  die ;  but  ere  their  eyes  could  close 
Avengers  o'er  their  bodies  rose ; 
Fresh  and  furious,  fast  they  fill 
The  ranks  unthinn'd,  though  slang hter'd  still; 
And  faint  the  weary  Christians  wax 
Before  the  still  renew  d  attacks  : 
And  now  the  Othmans  gain  the  gate; 
Still  resists  its  iron  weight. 
And  still,  all  dqgdly  aim'd  and  hot, 
From  every  crevice  comes  the  shot ; 
From  every  shatter  d  window  pour 
The  volleys  of  the  sulphurous  shower : 


But  the  portal  wavering  grows  and  weak — 
The  iron  yields,  the  hinges  creak- 
It  bends — it  falls — and  all  is  o'er; 
Lost  Corinth  may  resist  no  more! 

XXX. 

Darkly,  sternly,  and  all  alone, 

Hinotti  stood  o'er  the  altar  stone : 

Madonna's  face  upon  him  shone, 

Painted  in  heavenly  hues  above, 

With  eyes  of  light  and  looks  of  love; 

And  placed  upon  that  holy  shrine 

To  fix  our  thoughts  on  things  divine, 

When  pictured  there,  we  kneeling  see 

Her  and  the  boy-god  on  her  knee, 

Smiling  sweetly  on  each  prayer 

To  heaven,  as  if  to  waft  it  there. 

Still  she  smiled ;  even  now  she  smiles, 

Though  slaughter  streams  along  her  aisles: 

Hinotti  lifted  his  aged  eye, 

And  made  the  sign  of  a  cross'  with  a  sigh, 

Then  seized  a  torch  which  biased  thereby; 

And  still  he  stood,  while,  with  steel  and  flame. 

Inward  and  onward  the  Mussulman  came. 

XXXI. 

The  vaults  beneath  the  mosaic  stone 

Conlain'd,  the  dead  of  ages  gone ; 

Their  names  were  on  the  graven  floor, 

But  now  illegible  with  gore ; 

The  carved  crests,  and  curious  hues 

The  varied  marble's  veins  diffuse. 

Were  smear'd,  and  slippery — stain'd  and  strewn 

With  broken  swords  and  helms  o'erthrown : 

There) were  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below 

Lay  cold  in  many  a  coffin'd  row. 

You  might  see  them  piled  in  sable  state, 

By  a  pale  light  through  a  gloomy  grate; 

But  War  had  enter'd  their  dark  caves, 

And  stored  along  the  vaulted  graves 

Her  sulphurous  treasures,  thickly  spread 

In  masses  by  the  flesh  less  dead; 

Here,  throughout  the  siege,  had  been 

The  Christian's  chicfest  magazine ; 

To  these  a  late-fbrm'd  train  now  led, 

Minotti's  last  and  stern  resource 

Against  the  foe's  o'erwhelming  force. 

XXXII. 
The  foe  came  on,  and  few  remain 
To  strive,  and  those  must  strive  in  vain: 
For  lack  of  further  lives,  to  slake 
The  thirst  of  vengeance  now  awake, 
With  barbarous  blows  they  gash  the  dead, 
And  lop  the  already  lifeless  head, 
And  fell  the  statues  from  their  niche. 
And  spoil  the  shrines  of  offerings  rich, 
And  from  each  other's  rude  hands  wrest 
The  silver  vessels  saints  had  blest. 
To  the  high  altar  on  they  go ; 
Oh,  but  it  made  a  glorious  show ! 
On  its  table  still  behold 
The  cup  of  consecrated  gold ; 
Massy  and  deep,  a  glittering  prize, 
Brightly  it  sparkles  to  plunderers'  eyes: 
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That  mora  it  held  the  holy  wine. 

Converted  by  Christ  to  his  blood  so  divine, 

%  Inch  his  worshippers  drank  at  the  break  of  day, 

To  shrive  their  souls  ere  they  join'd  in  the  fray. 

Still  a  few  drops  within  it  lay; 

ifid  round  the  sacred  table  glow 

T»*)ve  lofty  lamps,  in  splendid  row, 

From  the  purest  metal  cast ; 

A  spoil — the  richest,  and  the  last. 

XXXIII. 

!  N>  aear  they  came,  the  nearest  stretch  d 
To  grasp  the  spoil  he  almost  reach'd, 

Vhea  old  Minotti's  hand 
Tetrad  with  the  torch  the  train — 

7 is  fired! 
I  >eur,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain, 
t    The  tnrban'd  victors,  the  Christian  band, 
I  \h  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
I  Haridon  high  with  the  shiver'd  fane, 
la  one  wild  roar  expired ! 


The  shatter* d  town — the  walls  thrown  down — 


;  The  waves  a  moment  backward  bent — 
i  Tbe  bilk  that  shake,  although  unrent , 
As  if  an  earthquake  pass'd — 

The  thousand  shapeless  things  all  driven 
!  b  doad  and  flame  athwart  the  heaven, 
By  that  tremendous  blast — 

Proclaim  d  the  desperate  conflict  o'er 

<*  that  too  long  afflicted  shore: 
j  Tp  to  the  sky  like  rockets  go 

AJ  that  mingled  there  below  : 

Many  a  tall  and  goodly  man, 
'  >  orch'd  and  shrivelled  to  a  span, 
I  When  he  fell  to  earth  again 

Like  a  cinder  srreVd  the  plain : 

(v<tm  the  ashes  shower  like  rain ; 
,  Some  feJl  in  the  gulf,  which  received  the  sprinkles 
J  With  a  thousand  circling  wrinkles ; 

Some  HI  oa  the  shore,  but  far  away, 

Sr-uier  d  o'er  the  isthmus  lay ; 

Christian  or  Moslem,  which  be  they? 

Let  their  mothers  see  and  say! 

Wb*i  m  cradled  rest  they  lay, 

And  each  nursing  mother  smiled 


1  Oa  the  sweet  sleep  of  her  child, 
*  U  til?  deem'd  she  such  a  day 
1  Would  rend  those  tender  limbs  away. 
I  Not  the  matrons  that  them  bore 
1  Coald  discern  their  offspring  more; 
J  That  one  moment  left  no  trace 
,  Sore  of  human  form  or  face, 
j  >i»<  a  scatter d  scalp  or  bone: 


And  down  came  blaring  rafters,  strown 


I  troaad,  and  many  a  falling  stone, 
Deeply  dinted  in  the  clay, 
•  \U  bbekeu'd  there  and  reeking  lay. 

\fl  tbe  living  things  that  heard 
;  Toji  deadly  earth-shock  disappear'd  : 
1  TV  wild  birds  flew,  die  wild  dogs  fled, 
!  \ud  howfiog  left  the  unburied  dead ; 
1  *foc  camels  from  their  keepers  broke ; 
\he  distant  steer  forsook  the  yoke — 
T,ir  neater  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain, 
Aad  barst  his  girth,  and  Core  hit  rein ; 


The  bull-frog's  note,  from  out  the  marsh, 
Dcep-mouth'd  arose,  and  doubly  harsh ; 
Tbe  wolves  yelld  on  the  cavern'd  hill. 
Where  echo  roll'd  in  thunder  stili ; 
The  jackals  troop,  in  gather'd  cry,1* 
Bay  d  from  afar  coocplainingly, 
Willi  a  mix'd  and  mournful  sound. 
Like  crying  babe  and  beaten  hound : 
With  sudden  wing  and  ruffled  breast. 
The  eagle  left  his  rocky  nest, 
And  mounted  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  clouds  beneath  him  seem'd  so  dun ; 
Their  smoke  assail'd  his  startled  beak, 
And  made  him  higher  soar  and  shriek — 
Thus  was  Corinth  lost  and  won  I 


NOTES. 


Note  1.     Page  193,  hue  38. 

The  Turcoman  bath  left  kit  bent. 

Ths  life'  of  the  Turcomans  is  wandering  and  patri- 
archal: they  dwell  in  tcuts. 

Note  2.     Page  ig3,  line  g<>. 

CoumourQi— be  whoae  do»iag  scene. 

Ali  Coumourgi,  the  favourite  of  three  sultans,  and 
Grand  Vizier  to  Achmct  III,  after  recovering  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  Venetians,  in  one  campaign,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  next,  against  the  Germans,  at  the 
battle  of  Peterwaradin  (in  the  plain  of  Carlowitz),  in 
Hungary,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  guards.  He  died 
of  his  wounds  next  day.  His  last  order  was  the  deca- 
pitation of  General  Breuner,  and  some  other  German 
prisoners;  and  his  last  words,  «Oh  that  I  could  thus 
serve  all  the  Christian  dogs!*  a  speech  and  act  not 
unlike  one  of  Caligula.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great 
ambition  and  unbounded  presumption:  on  being  told 
that  Prince  Eugene,  then  opposed  to  him,  «  was  a  great 
general,**  he  said  « I  shall  become  a  greater,  and  at  his 
expense. » 

Note  3.     Page  196,  line  3i. 

There  thriukt  no  ebb  in  that  trdeleM  tea. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  there  arc 
no  perceptible  tides  in  die  Mediterranean. 

Note  4.     Page  196,  line  65. 

And  their  white  ttukt  crunch' J  o'er  the  whiter  »kall. 

This  spectacle*  I  have  seen,  such  as  described,  be- 
neath the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople,  in  the 
little  cavities  worn  by  the  Oosphorus  in  the  rock,  a 
narrow  terrace  of  which  projects  between  the  wall  and 
the  water.  1  thiok  the  fact  is  also  mentioned  in  Hol*- 
house's  Travels.  The  bodies  were  probably  those  of 
some  refractory  Janizaries. 

Note  5.     Page  196,  line  74- 

And  raeb  acalp  had  a  tingle  long  tuft  of  hair. 

This  tuft,  or  long  lock,  is  left  from  a  superstition 
that  Mahomet  will  draw  them  into  paradise  by  it. 

Note  6.     Page  197,  line  5. 
I  must  here  acknowledge  a  close,  though  uninten- 
tional, resemblance  in  these  twelve  lines  to  a  passage 
in  an  unpublished  poem  of  Mr  Coleridge,  called  «Chri  •>- 
tabel.n     It  was  not  till  after  these  lines  were  written 


::'i 


that  I  heard  that  wild  and  singularly  original  and  beau- 
tiful poem  recited ;  and  the  MS.  of  that  production  I 
never  saw  till  very  recently,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Cole- 
ridge himself,  who,  I  hope,  is  convinced  that  I  have  not 
been  a  wilful  plagiarist.  The  original  idea  undoubtedly 
pertains  to  Mr  Coleridge,  whose  poem  has  been  com- 
posed above  fourteen  years.  Let  me  conclude  by  a  hope 
that  he  Trill  not  longer  delay  the  publication  of  a  pro- 
duction, of  which  I  can  only  add  my  mite  of  approba- 
tion to  the  applause  of  far  more  competent  judges. 

Note  7.     Page  198,  line  3. 

There  it  a  light  cloud  by  the  moon. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  idea  expressed  from  lines 
598  to  6o3  have  been  admired  by  those  whose  appro- 
bation is  valuable.  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  it  is  not  ori- 
ginal— at  least  not  mine;  it  may  be  found  much  better 
expressed  in  pages  18 a-3-4  or"  tnc  English  version  of 
«Vathek»  (I  forget  the  precise  page  of  the  French),  a 


work  to  which  I  have  before  referred;  and- never  rtvur 
to,  or  read,  without  a  renewal  of  gratification. 

Note  8.     Page  198,  line  43. 

11m  borectaila  are  pluck' d  from  the  ground,  and  tbc  aword. 

The  horsetail,  fixed  upon  a  lance,  a  pacha's  standard 
Note  g.     Page  199,  line  45. 

And  ainr*  the  day,  vlien  in  the  afratt. 

In  the  naval  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles, 
between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

Note  10.     Page  aoi,  line  68. 

The  jadraFa  troop,  in  father" d  cry. 

I  believe  I  have  taken  a  poetical  license  to  transplant 
the  jackal  from  Asia.  In  Greece  I  never  saw  nor  heard 
these  animals;  but  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  f  hmr 
heard  them  by  hundreds.  They  haunt  ruins,  and  fol- 
low armies. 


TO  SCROPE  BERDMORE  DAVIES,   ESQ. 
fRit  Collotoittfl  Horn  is  tnflcribeb, 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  L050  ADMIRED  HIS  TALEHTtf,  AND  VALUED  HIS  FRIENDSHIP. 
January  11 ,  1816. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  poem  is  grounded  on  a  circumstance 
mentioned  in  Gibbon's  «« Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick. » — I  am  aware  that  in  modern  times  the 
delicacy  or  fastidiousness  of  the  reader  may  deem 
such  subjects  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Greek  dramatists,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  old 
English  writers,  were  of  a  different  opinion :  as  Alfieri 
and  Schiller  have  also  been,  more  recently,  upon  the 
continent.  The  following  extract  will  explain  the 
facts  on  which  the  story  is  founded.  The  name  of 
Aio  is  substituted  for  Nicholas,  as  more  metrical. 

«  Under  the  reign  of  Nicholas  III,  Ferrara  was  pol- 
luted with  a  domestic  tragedy.  By  the  testimony  of  an 
attendant,  and  his  own  observation,  the  Marquis  of  Este 
discovered  the  incestuous  loves  of  his  wife  Parisina,  and 
Hugo  his  bastard  son,  a  beautiful  and  valiant  youth. 
They  were  beheaded  in  the  castle  by  the  sentence  of  a 
father  and  husband,  who  published  his  shame,  and  sur- 
vived their  execution.  He  was  unfortunate,  if  they 
were  guilty;  if  they  were  innocent,  he  was  still  more 
unfortunate ;  nor  is  there  any  possible  situation  in  which 
I  can  sincerely  approve  the  last  act  of  the  justice  of  a 
parent. » — Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  470, 
new  edition. 

PARISINA. 


1. 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard; 


It  is  the  hour  when  lovers'  vows 

Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  Word  ; 
And  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near, 
Make  music  to  the  lonely  ear. 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet, 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met, 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 
And  in  the  heaven  that  clear  obscure. 
So  sofdy  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day, 
As  twilight  melts  beneath  the  moon  away.* 

n. 

But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 

That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall, 

And  it  is  not  to  gaxe  on  the  heavenly  light 

That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of  night; 

And  if  she  sits  in  Este's  bower, 

T  is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  fullblown  (lower — 

She  listens — but  not  for  the  nightingale — 

Though  her  ear  expects  as  soft  a  tale. 

There  glides  a  step  through  the  foliage  thick, 

And  her  cheek  grows  pale — and  her  heart  beats  quick. 

There  whispers  <i  voice  through  the  rustling  leaves , 

And  her  blush  returns,  and  her  bosom  heaves : 

A  moment  more — and  they  shall  meet — 

T  is  past — her  lover  "s  at  her  feet. 

III. 
And  what  unto  them  is  the  world  beside, 
Willi  all  its  change  of  time  and  tide? 
Its  living  things— its  earth  aud  sky — 
Are  nothing  to  their  mind  and  eye. 
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And  heedless  as  the  dead  are  they 

Of  aught  around*  above,  beneath ; 
1»  if  all  eke  had  pass'd  away, 
■      Thsry  only  for  each  other  breathe  ; 
;  Their  very  sighs  arc  fall  of  joy 
!      So  deep,  that  did  it  Dot  decay, 
»  That  happy  madness  would  destroy 
The  hearts  which  feel  its  fiery  sway; 
Of  gush,  of  peril,  do  they  deem 
la  chat  tumultuous  tender  dream? 
Who  that  have  felt  that  passion's  power, 
,  Or  pamsfd.  or  fear d  in  such  an  hour? 
'  t «-  thought  bow  brief  such  moments  last  : 
'  tot  yet — they  are  already  past ! 
Ua!  we  most  awake  before 
*e  know  such  vision  comes  no  more. 

IV. 
*ts)  many  a  lingering  look  they  leave* 
i    The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past ; 
lad  (hough  they  hope,  aud  vow,  they  grieve, 

Ai  if  that  parting  were  the  Last. 
The  frequent  sigh—the  long  embrace — 

The  bp  that  there  would  cling  for  ever, 
■  *htte  gkuns-oo  Parisina's  face 

The  Heaven  she  fears  -will  not  forgive  her. 
If  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Brbdd  her  frailty  from  afar — 
The  frequent  sigh,  the  long  embrace, 
Tn  binds  them  to  their  trysting-place. 
fiat  it  muse  come,  and  they  must  part 
fa  fearful  heaviness  of  heart, 
Kith  all  the  deep  and  shuddering  chill 
Whkh  follows  fast  the  deeds  of  ill. 


lad  Hugo  is  gone  to  his  lonely  bed* 

To  covet  there  another's  bride; 
But  she  must  lay  her  conscious  head 
A  husband's  trailing  heart  beside. 
t  fiat  fever  d  in  her  sleep  she  seems, 
"  And  red  her  cheek  with  troubled  dreams, 
I     Aad  musters  she  in  her  unrest 
I  A  name  she  dare  not  breathe  by  day, 

iad  daspc  her  Lord  unto  the  breast 
<  Whkh  pants  for  one  away ; 
;  Aad  he  to  that  embrace  awakes, 
lad,  happy  in  the  thought,  mistakes 
Tku  dreaming  sigh,  and  warm  caress, 
far  such  as  he  was  wont  to  bless ; 
1  iad  could  in  very  fondness  weep 
• '  er  her  who  loves  him  even  in  sleep. 

VI. 
lie  rbbp'd  her  sleeping  to  his  heart, 

Aad  fisteo'd  to  each  broken  word : 
Ue  bear* — Why  doth  Prince  Azo  start. 

As  tf  the  Archangel's  voice  he  heard.? 
Aad  well  he  may — a  deeper  doom 
1  juU  scarcely  thunder  o'er  liU  tomb, 
"  ben  he  shall  wake  to  sleep  no  more, 
tad  stand  the  eternal  throne  before, 
iad  well  he  may — his  earUily  peace 
I  r<w  that  sound  is  doom'd  to  cease. 
<  at  sleeping  whisper  of  a  name 
'  tweaks  her  guilt  and  Azo's  shame. 


And  whose  that  name?  that  o'er  his  pillow 
Sounds  fearful  as  the  breaking  billow, 
Which  rolls  the  plank  upon  the  shore, 

And  dashes  on  the  pointed  rock 
The  wretch  who  sinks  to  rise  no  more, — 

So  came  upon  his  soul  the  shock. 
And  whose  that  name?  't  is  Hugo's, — his — 
In  sooth  he  had  not  dcem'd  of  this! — 
T  is  Hugo's, — he,  the  child  of  one 
He  loved— his  own  all-evil  son — 
The  offspring  of  his  wayward  youth, 
When  he  betray'd  Bianca's  truth, 
The  maid  whose  folly  could  confide 
In  him  who  made  her  not  his  bride. 

VII. 
Ue  pluck'd  his  poniard  in  its  sheath. 

But  sheathed  it  ere  the  point  was  bare — 
Howe'er  unworthy  now  to  breathe, 
He  could  not  slay  a  thing  so  fair — 
At  least,  not  smiling — sleeping  there — 
Nay,  more: — he  did  not  wake  her  then. 
But  gazed  upon  her  with  a  glance 
Which,  had  she  roused  her  from  her  trance, 
Had  frozen  her  sense  to  sleep  again — 
And  o'er  his  brow  the  burning  lamp 
Gleam'd  on  the  dew-drops  big  and  damp. 
She  spake  no  more — but  still  she  slumber 'd — 
While,  in  his  thought,  her  days  are  number'd. 

VIII. 

And  with  the  morn  he  sought,  and  found. 

In  many  a  talc  from  those  around, 

The  proof  of  all  he  fear 'd  to  know, 

Their  present  guilt,  his  future  woe ; 

The  long-conniving  damsels  seek 

To  save  themselves,  and  would  transfer 
The  guilt — the  shame — the  doom  to  her : 

Concealment  is  no  more — they  speak 

All  circumstance  which  may  compel 

Full  credence  to  the  tale  they  tell : 

And  Azo's  tortured  heart  and  ear 

Have  nothing  more  to  feel  or  hear. 

IX. 

He  was  not  one  who  brook'd  delay  : 

Within  the  chamber  of  his-state. 
The  chief  of  Este's  ancient  sway 

Upon  his  throne  of  judgment  sate; 
His  nobles  and  his  guards  are  there, — 
Before  him  is  the  sinful  pair ; 
Both  young, — and  one, how  passing  fair! 
With  swordless  belt,  and  fetter* d  hand. 
Oh,  Christ !  that  thus  a  son  should  staud 

Before  a  father's  face ! 
Yet  thus  must  Hugo  meet  his  sire, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  his  ire, 

The  tale  of  his  disgrace ! 
And  yet  he  seems  not  overcome. 
Although,  as  yet,  his  voice  he  dumb. 

X. 

And  still,  and  pale,  and  silently 

Did  Parisina^  wait  her  doom 
How  changed  since  last  her  speaking  eye 

Glanced  gladness  round  the  glittering  room, 
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Where  high-born  men  were  proud  to  wait — 
Where  Beauty  watch'd  lo  imitate 

Her  gentle  voice— her  lovely  mien — 
And  gather  from  her  air  and  gait 

The  graces  of  its  queen : 
Then, — had  her  eye  in  sorrow  wept, 
A  thousand  warriors  forth  had  leapt, 
A  thousand  swords  had  sheathless  shone. 
And  made  her  quarrel  all  their  own. 
Now, — what  is  she?  and  what  are  they? 
Can  she  command,  or  these  obey? 
All  silent  and  unheeding  now, 
Willi  downcast  eyes  and  knitting  brow, 
And  folded  arms,  and  freezing  air, 
And  lips  that  scarce  their  scorn  forbear. 
Her  knights  and  dames,  her  court — is  there : 
And  he,  the  chosen  one,  whose  lance 
Uad  yet  been  couch'd  before  her  glance, 
Who — were  his  arm  a  moment  free- 
Had  died  or  gain'd  her  liberty ; 
The  minion  of  his  father's  bride,— 
He,  too,  is  fetter  d  by  her  side ; 
Nor  sees  her  swoln  and  full  eye  swim 
l.c*s  for  her  own  despair  than  him : 
Those  lids — o'er  which  the  violet  vein 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  stain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 
Now  seem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill, 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gathering  »till. 

XJ. 

And  he  for  her  had  also  wept, 

But  for  die  eyes  thai  on  him  gazed  : 
His  sorrow,  if  he  felt  it,  slept; 

Stern  and  erect  his  brow  was  raised. 
Whale'er  the  grief  his  soul  avow'd, 
He  would  not  shrink  before  the  crowd ;       / 
Hut  yet  he  dared  not  look  on  her : 
Remembrance  of  the  hour*  that  were — 
His  guilt— his  love — his  present  state — 
His  father's  wrath — all  good  men's  hate — 
His  earthly,  his  eternal  fate — 
And  hers,— oh,  hers! — he  dared  not  throw 
One  look  upon  that  deathlike  brow! 
Else  had  his  rising  heart  betray 'd 
Remorse  for  all  the  wreck  it  made. 

XII. 

And  Azo  spake: — .<  But  yesterday 

I  gloried  in  a  wife  and  M>n ; 
That  dream  this  morning  pass'd  away ; 

Ere  day  decliues,  I  shall  have  none. 
My  life  must  linger  on  alone ; 
Well, — let  that  pass, — there  breathes  not  one 
Who  would  not  do  as  I  hate  done : 
Tho*c  ties  arc  broken — not  by  me ; 

Let  that  too  pass; — the  doom 's  prepared! 
Hugo,  the  priest  awaits  on  thee, 

And  then — thy  crimes  reward! 
Away !  address  thy  prayers  to  Heaven, 

Before  its  evening  stars  are  met — 
Learn  if  thou  there  canst  be  forgiven ; 
_  ^  Its  mercy  may  absolve  thee  yet. 


But  here,  upon  the  earth  beneath* 
There  is  no  spot  where  thou  and  I 

Together,  for  an  hour,  could  breathe : 
Farewell !  I  will  not  see  thee  die.— 

But  thou,  frail  thing!  shall  view  his  head- 
Away!  I  cannot  speak  the  rest : 
Got  woman  of  the  wanton  breast; 

Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed : 

(Jo !  if  that  sight  thou  canst  outlive. 

And  joy  thee  in  the  lifts  I  give.* 

XIII. 

And  here  stern  As©  hid  hie  face— 
For  on  his  brow  the  swelling  vein 
Throbb'd  as  if  back  upon  his  brain 
The  hot  blood  ebb'd  and  flow  d  again. 

And  therefore  bow'd  he  for  a  space, 

And  pass'd  his  shaking  hand  along 

His  eye,  to  veil  it  from  the  throng ; 

While  Hugo  raised  his  chained  hands, 

And  for  a  brief  delay  demand* 

His  father's  car:  the  silent  sire 

Forbids  not  what  his  words  require. 

«  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  derfth— 
For  thou  hast  seen  me  by  thy  side 
All  redly  through  the  battle  ride. 
And  that  not  once  a  useless  brand 
Thy  slaves  have  wrested  from  my  hand. 
Hath  shed  more  blood  in  cause  of  thine. 
Than  e'er  can  stain  the  axe  of  mine: 

«  Thou  gavest,  and  may 'at  resume  my  breath. 
A  gift  for  which  I  thank  thee  not; 
Nor  are  my  mother's  wrongs  forgot, 
Her  slighted  love  and  ruin'd  name, 
Her  offspring's  heritage  of  shame; 
But  she  is  in  the  grave,  where  he, 
Her  son,  thy  rival,  soon  shall  be. 
Her  broken  heart — my  severed  head- 
Shall  witness  for  thee  from  the  dead 
How  trusty  and  how  tender  were 
Thy  youthful  love — paternal  care. 
T  is  true,  that  I  have  done  thee  wrong— 

u  But  wrong  for  wrong — this  deem'd  thy  bride 
The  other  victim  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  know'st  for  me  was  destined  long. 
Thou  saw'st,  and  coveted'st  her  charms — 

And  with  thy  very  crime — my  birth. 
Thou  taunted'st  me— as  little  worth ; 
A  match  ignoble  for  tier  arms, 
Because,  forsooth,  I  could  not  claim 
The  lawful  heirship  of  thy  name. 
Nor  sit  on  Este's  lineal  throne: 

Yet,  were  a  few  short  summers  mine, 

My  name  should  more  than  Este's  shine 
With  honours  all  my  own. 
I  had  a  sword — and  have  a  breast 
That  should  have  won  as  naught*  a  crest 
As  ever  waved  along  die  line 
Of  all  diesc  sovereign  sires  of  diine. 
Not  always  knighUy  spurs  are  worn 
The  brightest  by  die  better  born ; 
And  mine  have  lanced  my  courser  s  flank 
Before  proud  chiefs  of  princely  rank, 
When  charging  to  the  cheering  cry 
Of '  Este  and  of  Victory!' 
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;  I  will  not  plead  the  cause  of  crime, 
;  .Nor  vie  thee  to  redeem  from  time 
I  1  few  brief  hours  or  days  that  must 
|  At  length  roll  o'er  my  reckless  dust  ;— 
:  Sorb  maddening'  moments  as  my  past, 
1  Thry  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  last— 
Albeit  my  birth  and  name  be  base, 
And  thy  nobility  of  race 

Bbdain'd  to  deck  a  thing  like  me— 

Yet  in  my  lineaments  they  trace 

.     Some  features  of  my  father's  face, 

And  in  my  spirit— all  of  thee. 
•  Foam  mee — this  tamekssnass  of  heart— 

Tiara  thee — nay,  wherefore  dost  thoa  start? — 
;  iciB  mee  in  all  their  vigour  came 
.  It  arm  of  strength,  my  soul  of  tlame— 

Turn  did»t  not  give  me  tire  alone, 
i  Bet  all  that  made  me  more  thine  own. 
i  vt  what  thy  guilty  love  hath  done ! 
,  &£Rud  thee  with  too  like  a  son! 
iliaoo  bastard  in  my  sonl, 

i  or  that,  like  thine,  abhorrM  eontronl : 

Aad  for  my  breath,  that  hasty  boon 

Thou  gavest  and  wilt  re&ome  so  soon, 

I  nuned  it  no  more  than  thou, 
-  When  rose  thy  casque  above  thy  brow, 

lad  we,  all  «ide  by  side,  have  striven, 

lad  o'er  the  dead  our  coursers  driven : 
,  TW  past  is  nothing — and  at  last 

The  future  can  bat  be  the  past ; 

Tct  would  I  that  I  then  had  died  r 
For  though  thou  work'dst  my  mothers  ill, 
.  \ad  made  thy  own  my  destined  bride, 
(     I  feel  thoa  art  my  father  still ; 
'  lad,  harsh  as  sounds  thy  hard  decree, 
'  T  u  not  unjust,  although  from  thee. 
j  Ogot  in  sin,  to  die  in  shame, 
'  Hy  fife  begun  and  ends  the  same : 
!  if  rrrd  the  sire,  so  err'd  the  son, 

Ind  thou  must  punish  both  in  one. 
'  My  crime  seems  worst  to  human  view, 

But  Gad  most  judge  between  us  two !» 


XTV. 
Br  ceased — and  stood  with  folded  arms, 
On  which  the  circling  fetters  sounded ; 
And  not  an  ear  but  felt  as  wounded, 
Of  all  the  chiefs  that  there  were  rank'd 
When  those  dull  chains  in  meeting  claok'd : 
HI  Parisina's  fatal  charms 
Again  attracted  every  eye- 
Would  she  thus  hear  him  doom'd  to  die? 
So*  stood,  I  said,  all  pale  and  still, 
The  living  cause  of  Hugo's  ill : 
lhr  eyes  unmoved,  but  full  and  wide, 
Not  once  had  turn'd  to  either  side — 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close, 
Bat  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  bine 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew — 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood 
U  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
Bat  every  now  and  then  a  tear 
So  large  and  slowiy  gathcr'd  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid, 
it  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  I 


And  those  who  saw,  it  did  surprise, 

Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 

To  speak  she  thought— the  imperfect  note 

Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat, 

Tet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 

Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 

It  ceased— again  she  thought  to  speak, 

Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek, 

And  to  the  earth  she  fell  like  stone, 

Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown, 

More  like  a  thing  that  ne'er  had  life, — 

A  monument  of  Azo's  wife, — 

Than  her,  that  living  guilty  thing, 

Whose  every  passion  was  a  sting, 

Which  urged  to  guilt,  but  could  not  bear 

That  guilt's  detection  and  despair. 

But  yet  she  lived — and  all  too  soon 

Jlecover  d  from  that  death-like  swoon — 

But  scarce  to  reason— every  sense 

Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense ; 

And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bow-strings,  when  relax'd  by  rain, 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide — 

The  past  a  blank,  the  future  black, 

With  glimpses  of  a  dreary  track, 

Like  lightning  on  the  desert  path. 

When  midnight  storms  are  mustering  wrath. 

She  fear'd — she  felt  that  something  ill 

Lay  on  her  soul,  so  deep  and  chill — 

That  there  was  sin  and  shame  she  knew  ; 

That  some  one  was  to  die— but  who? 

She  had  forgotten :— did  she  breathe  ? 

Could  this  be  still  the  earth  beneath  ? 

The  sky  above,  and  men  around; 

Or  were  they  fiends  who  now  so  frown'd 

On  one,  before  whose  eyes  each  eye 

Till  then  had  smiled  in  sympathy  2 

All  was  confused  and  undefined, 

To  her  all-jarr'd  and  wandering  mind ; 

A  chaos  of  wild  hopes  and  fears  : 

And  now  in  laughter,  now  in  tears, 

But  madly  still  in  each  extreme, 

She  strove  with  that  convulsive  dream : 

For  so  it  seem'd  on  her  to  break: 

Oh!  vainly  must  she  strive  to  wake*. 

XV. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing, 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
In  the  gray  square  turret  swinging, 

Willi  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro. 

Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  f 
Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing — 

The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  being's  soul 
The  death-hymn  peals  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal ; 
Kneeling  at  die  Friar's  knee; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  sec — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  ground, 
With  the  block  before  and  die  guards  around— 
And  the  headsman  with  his  bare  arm  ready, 
That  the  blow  may  be  both  swift  and  steady, 


Feels  if  the  axe  be  sharp  and  true — 

Since  he  set  its  edge  anew  : 

While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather 

To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  the  Father. 

XVI. 
It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set. 
Which  rose  npon  that  heavy  day. 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray  ; 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head, 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  his  accents  bless 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  mortal  stains  away. 
That  high  sun  on  his  iiead  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen — 
And  the  rings  of  chesnut  hair 
Curled  half  down  his  neck  so  bare; 
But  brighter  still  the  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 

With  a  clear  and  ghastly  glitter 

Oh!  that  parting  hour  was  bitter! 
Even  the  stern  stood  chill'd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

XVII. 
The  parting  prayers  are  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  son — and  daring  lover ! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted, 
His  hours  to  their  last  minute  mounted — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp'd, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd ; 
Tis  done — all  closely  are  they  shorn — 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 
The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  thrown  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
Rut  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eye. 
All  reelings  seemingly  subdued, 
In  deep  disdain  were  half  renew'd. 
When  headsman's  bauds  prepared  to  bind 
Those  eyes  which  would  not  brook  such  blind : 
As  if  they  dared  not  look  on  death. 
4  No — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 
These  hands  arc  chain'd — but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye- 
Strike:)* — and  as  the  word  he  said. 
Upon  the  block  he  bow'd  his  head ; 
These  the  last  accents  Hugo  spoke : 
«  Strike* — and  flashing  fell  the  stroke.— 
Roll'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  die  slain'd  and  heaving  trunk. 
In  the  dust,  which  each  deep  vein 
Slaked  with  its  ensanguined  rain; 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convulsed  and  quick — then  fix  for  ever. 

He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 
Without  display,  without  parade; 


Meekly  had  he  bow'd  and  pray'd, 

As  not  disdaining  priestly  aid, 
Nor  desperate  of  all  hope  on  high. 
And  while  before  the  Prior  kneeling, 
His  heart  was  wean'd  from  earthly  feeling; 
His  wrathful  sire — his  paramour — 
What  were  they  in  such  an  hour  I 
No  more  reproach — no  more  despair; 
No  thought  but  heaven^— no  word  but  prayer- 
Save  the  few  which  from  him  broke, 
When,  bared  to  meet  the  headsman's  stroke, 
He  claim'd  to  die  with  eyes  unbound, 
His  sole  adieu  to  those  around. 

xvnr. 

Still  as  the  lips  that  closed  in  death, 

Each  gazer's  bosom  held  his  breath : 

But  yet,  afar,  from  man  to  man, 

A  cold  electric  shiver  ran, 

As  down  the  deadly  blow  descended 

On  him  whose  life  and  love  thus  ended ; 

And  with  a  hushing  sound  comprest, 

A  sigh  shrunk  back  on  every  breast ; 

But  no  more  thrilling  noise  rose  there. 
Beyond  the  blow  that  to  the  block 
Pierced  through  with  forced  and  sullen  shock. 

Save  one : — what  cleaves  the  silent  air 

So  madly  shrill — so  passing  wild  ? 

That,  as  a  mothers  o'er  her  child, 

Done  to  death  by  sudden  blow, 

To  the  sky  these  accents  go, 

Like  a  soul's  in  endless  woe. 

Through  Azo's  palace-lattice  driven, 

That  horrid  voice  ascends  to  heaven. 

And  every  eye  is  turn'd  thereon ; 

But  sound  and  sight  alike  are  gone ! 

It  was  a  woman's  shriek — and  ne'er 

In  madlier  accents  rose  despair; 

And  those  who  heard  it,  as  it  past, 

In  mercy  wish'd  it  were  the  last. 

XIX. 

Hugo  is  fallen;  and,  from  that  hour. 

No  more  in  palace,  hall,  or  bower, 

Was  Parisina  heard  or  seen : 

Her  name — as  if  she  ne'er  had  been — 

Was  banish'd  from  each  Up  and  ear, 

Like  words  of  wantonness  or  fear; 

And  from.  Prince  Azo's  voice,  by  uone 

Was  mention  heard  of  wife  or  son ; 

No  tomb — no  memory  had  they ; 

Theirs  was  unconsecrated  clay ; 

At  least  the  knight's  who  died  that  day. 

But  Parisina's  fate  lies  hid 

Like  dust  beneath  the  coffin  lid : 

Whether  in  convent  she  abode, 

And  won  to  heaven  her  dreary  road. 

By  blighted  and  remorseful  years 

Of  scourge,  and  f.ist,  and  sleepless  tears ; 

Or  if  she  fell  by  bowl  or  steel, 

For  that  dark  love  she  dared  to  feel ; 

Or  if,  upon  the  moment  smote, 

She  died  by  torturos  less  remote; 

Like  him  she  saw  upon  the  block, 

With  heart  that  shared  the  headsman's  shock. 
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lu  quicfceet'd  brokenncss  that  came, 
:  In  pity,  o'er  her  shatter  d  frame, 
#  Nftoe  knew — and  none  can  ever  know : 

Cux  whatsoe'er  its  end  below, 
■  tier  h'fe  began  and  closed  in  woe ' i 

XX. 

And  Axo  found  another  bride, 

,  lad  goodly  sons  grew  by  his  side ; 

.  Ljt  none  so  lovely  and  *o  bravo 

,  Av  htm  who  wither d  in  the  grave; 

or  if  they  were— on  his  cold  eye 
Tbor  growth  but  glanced  unheeded  by, 

,  1*  noticed  with  a  smother'd  sigh. 

■  l*ii  never  tear  his  cheek  descended, 
tod  nrrer  smile  his  brow  unbended  ; 

1  iai  o'er  that  fair  broad  brow  were  wrought 

1 IV  intersected  lines  of  thought  ; 
Time  Furrows  which  the  burning  share 
'if sorrow  ploughs  untimely  there; 
Vir*  of  the  lacerating  mind 
tttoeh  (he  soul's  war  doth  leave  behind. 
H»  vras  past  all  mirth  or  woe  : 
V>fhms  more  remain'd  below 
tat  *Jeeple*e  nights  and  heavy  days, 
A  mind  all  dead  to  scorn  or  praise, 
A  fc*art  which  smmn'd  itself— and  yet 
Tiat  would  not  yield — nor  could  forget, 
WWb  when  it  least  appear'd  to  melt, 
(steady  thought — intensely  felt : 
Tt*  deepest  ice  which  ever  froxe 
Can  only  o'er  the  surface  close — 
Vtt  thing  stream  lies  quick  below, 

'  Afid  flows — and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

,  5<ifl  was  his  sea  I'd- up  bosom  haunted 
fc  thoughts  which  nature  hath  implanted ; 
Tr«  deeply  rooted  thence  to  vanish, 

,  Bowt'er  oar  stifled  tears  we  banish  ; 
^  acn,  struggling  as  they  rise  to  start, 
Wr  cheek  those  waters  of  the  heart, 
Thev  are  not  dried — those  tears  unshed 

1  Bat  sow  back  to  the  fountain  head, 

1  And  resting  in  their  spring  more  pure, 
For  ever  in  its  depth  endure, 

.  Unseen,  unwept,  but  uncongcal'd, 
And  rherish'd  most  where  least  reveal'd. 
With  inward  starts  of  feeling  left, 
To  throb  o'er  those  of  life  bereft; 

,  Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  which  made  his  pain ; 
Without  the  hope  to  meet  them  where 
raited  souk  shall  gladness  share, 
With  all  the  consciousness  that  he 

I  Had  only  pass'd  a  just  decree; 

'  That  they  had  wrought  their  doom  of  ill ; 
Yet  Aio's  age  was  wretched  still. 
The  tainted  branches  of  the  tree, 
If  lopp'd  with  care,  a  strength  may  give, 
fir  which  the  rest  shall  bloom  and  live 
IH  greenly  fresh  and  wildly  free : 
Sat  if  the  lightning,  in  its  wrath, 
7  be  waving  boughs  with  fury  scathe, 
T&e  massy  trunk  the  ruin  feels. 
And  never  more  a  leaf  reveals. 


NOTES. 

Note  1.  Page  202,  line  14. 

A*  twilight  melt*  beneath  the  moon  away. 

Tbk  lines  contained  in  Section  I.  were  printed  as  set  to 
music  some  time  since :  but  belonged  to  the  poem  where 
they  now  appear,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  composed 
prior  to  «  Lara,»  and  other  compositions  since  published. 

Note  2.  Page  204,  line  117. 

That  fthoald  have  won  aa  ba tight  a  creet. 

Haofht— haughty. —  ■  Away,  haught  man,  thou  art  insulting  mr.« 

SatKtraaas.  tockmrdll. 

Note  3.  Page  207,  line  5. 

Her  life  began  and  doted  in  woe, 

((This  turned  out  a  calamitous  year  for  the  people  of 
Ferrara,  for  there  occurred  a  very  tragical  event  in  the 
court  of  their  sovereign.  Our  annals  both  printed  and 
in  manuscript,  with  the  exception  of  the  unpolished  and 
negligent  work  of  Sardi,  and  one  other,  have  given  the 
following  relation  of  it,  from  which,  however,  are  re- 
jected many  details,  and  especially  the  narrative  of 
fiandelli,  who  wrote  a  century  afterwards,  and  who 
does  not  accord  with  the  contemporary  historians. 

«  By  the  above  mentioned  Stella  dell'  Assassino,  the 
Marquis,  in  the  year  i4o5,  had  a  son  called  Ugo,  a  beau- 
tiful and  ingenuous  youth.  Parisina  Malatesta,  second 
wife  of  Niccolo,  like  the  generality  of  step-mothers, 
treated  him  with  Httb  kindness,  to  the  infinite  regret  of 
the  Marquis,  who  regarded  him  with  fond  partiality. 
One  day  she  asked  leave  of  her  husband  to  undertake  a 
certain  journey,  to  which  he  consented,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  Ugo  should  bear  her  company;  for  he  hoped 
by  these  means  to  induce  her,  in  the  end,  to  lay  aside  the 
obstinate  aversion  which  she  had  conceived  against  him. 
And  indeed  his  intent  was  accomplished  but  too  well, 
since,  during  the  journey,  she  not  only  divested  herself 
of  all  her  hatred,  but  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
After  their  return,  the  Marquis  had  no  longer  any  occa- 
sion to  renew  his  former  reproofs.  It  happened  one  day 
that  a  servant  of  the  Marquis,  named  Zoese,  or,  as  some 
call  him,  Giorgio,  passing  before  the  apartments  of 
Parisina,  saw  going  out  from  them  one  of  her  chamber- 
maids, all  terrified  and  in  tears.  Asking  the  reason,  she 
told  him  that  her  mistress,  for  some  slight  offence,  had 
been  beating  her;  and,  giving  vent  to  her  rage,  she 
added,  that  she  could  easily  be  revenged,  if  she  chose  to 
make  known  the  criminal  familiarity  which  subsisted 
between  Parisina  and  her  step-son.  The  servant  took 
note  of  the  words,  and  related  them  to  his  master.  He 
was  astounded  thereat,  but  scarcely  believing  his  ears, 
he  assured  himself  of  the  fact,  alas!  too  clearly,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  by  looking  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
ceiling  of  his  wife's  chamber.  Instantly  he  broke  into 
a  furious  rage,  and  arrested  both  of  them,  together  with 
Aldobrandino  Rangoni,  of  Modena,  her  gentleman,  and 
also,  as  some  say,  two  of  the  women  of  her  chamber, 
as  abettors  of  this  sinful  act.     He  ordered  them  to  be 

* 

I  brought  to  a  hasty  trial,  desiring  the  judges  to  pronounce 
sentence,  in  the  accustomed  forms,  upon  the  culprits. 
This  sentence  was  death.  Some  there  were  that  bestirred 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  delinquents,  and,  amongst 
others,  Ugoccion  Contrario,  who  was  all-powerful  with 
Niccolo,  and  also  his  aged  and  much  deserving  minister 
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Alberto  dal  Sale.  Both  of  these,  their  tears  flowing 
down  their  checks,  and  upon  their  knees,  implored  him 
for  mercy :  adducing  whatever  reasons  they  could  sug- 
gest for  sparing  the  offenders,  besides  those  motives  of 
honour  and  decency  which  might  persuade  him  to  con- 
ceal from  the  public  so  scandalous  a  deed.  But  his  rage 
made  him  inflexible,  and,  on  the  instant,  he  commanded 
that  the  sentence  should  be  put  in  execution. 

u  It  was,  then,  in  the  prisons  of  the  castle,  and 
exactly  in  those  frightful  dungeons  which  are  seen  at 
this  day  beneath  the  chamber  called  the  Aurora,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Lion's  tower,  at  the  top  of  the  street  Giovecca, 
that  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-first  of  May  were  be- 
headed, first  Ugo,  and  afterwards  Parisina.  Zoese,he  that 
accused  her,  conducted  the  latter  under  his  arm  to  the 
place  of  punishment.  She,  all  along,  fancied  that  she 
was  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit,  and  asked  at  every  step, 
whether  she  was  yet  come  to  the  spot?  she  was  told 
that  her  punishment  was  the  axe.  She  inquired  what 
was  become  of  Ugo,  and  received  for  answer,  that  he 
was  already  dead ;  at  the  which,  sighing  grievously,  she 
exclaimed, «  Now,  then,  I  wish  not  myself  to  live;*  and 
being  come  to  the  block,  she  stripped  herself  with  her 
own  hands  of  all  her  ornaments,  and  wrapping  a  cloth 
round  her  head,  submitted  to  the  fatal  stroke  which 
terminated  the  cruel  scene.  The  same  was  done  with 
Rangoni,  who,  together  with  the  others,  according  to 
two  calendars  in  the  library  of  St  Francesco,  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  that  convent.  Nothing  else  is  known 
respecting  the  women. 

«Tke  Marquis  kept  watch  the  whole  of  that  dreadful 
night,  and,  as  he  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards, 
inquired  of  the  Captain  of  the  castle  if  Ugo  was  dead 


yet?  who  answered  him,  Yes.  He  then  gave  himself 
up  to  the  most  desperate  lamentations,  exclaiming, 
«  Oh !  that  I  too  were  dead,  since  I  have  been  hurried  on 
to  resolve  thus  against  my  own  Ugo  !*»  And  then  gnaw- 
ing with  his  teeth  a  cane  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  h<* 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  sighs  and  in  tears,  calling 
frequently  upon  his  own  dear  Ugo.  On  the  following 
day,  calling  to  mii\d  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
public  his  justification,  seeing  that  the  transaction  could 
not  be  kept  secret,  he  ordered  tin;  narrative  to  be  drawn 
out  upon  paper,  and  sent  it  to  all  the  courts  of  Italy. 

«  On  receiving  this  advice,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Fran- 
cesco Foscari,  gave  orders,  but  without  publishing  hi* 
reasons,  that  stop  should  be  put  to  the  preparations  for  a 
tournament,  which  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Padua,  was  about  to 
take  place,  in  the  square  of  St  Mark,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate his  advancement  to  the  ducal  chair. 

uThe  Marquis,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already 
done,  from  some  unaccountable  burst  of  vengeance, 
commanded  that  as  many  of  the  married  women  as  were 
well  known  to  him  to  be  faithless,  like  his  Parisiua, 
should,  like  her,  be  beheaded.  Amongst  others,  Barba- 
rina,  or  as  some  call  her,  Laodamia  Romei,  wife  of  the 
court  judge,  underwent  this  sentence,  at  the  usual  place 
of  execution,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  quarter  of  St  Ciacomo. 
opposite  the  present  fortress,  beyond  St  Paul's.  It  can- 
not be  told  how  strange  appeared  this  proceeding  in  a 
prince,  who,  considering  his  own  disposition,  should,  a<. 
it  seemed,  have  been  in  such  cases  most  indulgent. 
Some,  however,  there  were,  who  did  not  fail  to  commend 
him.»* 

*  Frixzi — Himry  of  Pcmm. 


Wbt  tfnsorn*  of  ©Dillon. 


SONNET  ON  CHILLON. 


Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind! 
Brightest  in  dungeons.  Liberty !  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consign'd — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom. 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 

And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chillon!  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place,  # 

And  thy  snd  floor  an  alur — for  'twas  trod, 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 

By  Bonnivard! ' — May  none  those  marks  efface! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 
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PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 


i. 

Mv  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years. 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night,1 
As  mens  have  grown  from  sudden  fears : 


My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd — forbidden  fare; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith, 
I  suffer'd  chains  and  courted  death; 
That  father  pcrish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
We  were  seven — who  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finish'd  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd; 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  ttiis  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

II. 

Tlirrc  are  seven  pillars  of  gothic  mould. 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old; 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  witli  a  dull  impruon'd  ray, 
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A  sunbeam  which  hath  lo»t  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  ami  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left, 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp  : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  h  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  jro  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  tost  their  long  and  heavy  score, 
When  my  last  brother  drobp'd  and  died, 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

III. 
They  chain  d  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three — yet,  each  alone; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
Bat  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  as  strangers  in  our  sight : 
And  thus  together — yet  apart, 
Fetter  d  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart ; 
T  was  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  others  speech, 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each, 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 
feit  emeu  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  lone, 
Aa  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 
A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  tbry  of  yore  were  wont  to  be : 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IV. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 

1  ought  to  do— and  did  my  best— 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him— with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven, 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved ; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distrest 
To  see  snch  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
A*  to  young  eagles,  being  free) — 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 

A  sunset  till  its  summer 's  gone, 
fo  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 

The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun  : 
And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 

And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ilU, 
And  then  tbey  flow'd  like  mountain  rills, 
roles*  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 


V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind: 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy : — but  not  in  chains  to  pine ; 
His  spirit  wither  d  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine ; 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  follow  d  there  the  deer  and  wolf; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf, 
And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, i 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthralls : 
A  doable  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  Jiving  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay. 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day, 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock  d ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter  s  spray 
Wrash  through  die  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky; 

And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd, 

And  I  have  felt  it  shake  unshock'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 
I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  rood ; 
It  was  not  that 't  was  coarse  and  rude, 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare. 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care: 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat ; 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den: 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side : 
But  why  delay  the  truth  ? — he  died. 
I  spw  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand— nor  dead, 
Though  bard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — and  they  unlock'd  his  chain, 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
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I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  tbe  day 
Might  shine— it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought, 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
1  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer— 
They  coldly  laugh'd— and  laid  him  there: 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murders  fitting  monument! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 

Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  race, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyr d  fathers  dearest  thought, 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  bis  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 

Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh  God !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood : — 

I  've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I  're  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I  've  seen  tbe  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  sin  delirious  with  its  dread: 

But  these  were  horrors — this  was  woe 

Unmix'd  with  such— but  sure  and  slow: 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender— kind, 

And  grieved  for  those  be  left  behind ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur — not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  dap, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less :  r 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear— 

1  call'd,  for  1  was  wild  with  fear ; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  ruth  d  to  him : — I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived — /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon  dew ; 


The  last — the  sole — the  dearest  link 
Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 
Which  bound  me  to  to  my  failing  race, 
Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 
One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 
My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe: 
I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 
Alas !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 
I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive — 
A  frantic  feeling  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IS. 
What  next  befel  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well — I  never  knew — 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too: 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling— none — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray — 
It  was  not  night— it  was  not  day. 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space, 
And  fixedness — without  a  place; 
There  were  no  stars — no  earth — no  time — 
No  check — no  change — no  good— no  crimi 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless! 

X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain, — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done. 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perch'd,  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree; 
A  lovely  bird  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 

And  scem'd  to  say  them  all  for  me! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
1  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seem'd  like  me  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
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And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine, 
Bat  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird!  I  could  not  wish  for  thine! 
Ct  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise; 
For— Heaven  forgive  thai  thought!  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile ; 
I  sometimes  deem'd  that  it  might  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  't  was  mortal — well  I  knew, 
For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
k>n* — as  ihe  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  bath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI. 
A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate, 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate, 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe, 
But  so  it  was : — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Betorning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod, 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
My  breach  came  gaspingly  and  thick, 
And  my  crush'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

XH. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be ' 
A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 
So  child — no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
So  partner  in  my  misery ; 
I  thought  of  this,  and  T  was  glad. 
For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 
lot  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 
Once  more  upon  the  mountain*  high, 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  *fe. 

xm. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same, 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 


I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush ; 
I  saw  the  white- walTd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle,* 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  be  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  tp  me  he  seem'd  to  fly, 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled— and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new  dug  grave. 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest 

XIV. 
It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

1  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fetter'd  or  fetterless  to  be— 

I  learn'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last,. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage — and  all  my  own ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home: 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watch'd  them-  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill — yet.  strange  to  tell ! 
Jn  quiet  we  had  learn'd  to  dwell — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  ruuch  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are : — even  I 
Regain'd  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

NOTES. 

Note  i.  Page  208,  Sonnet,  line  i3. 

By  Bonnivard  ! — May  none  tbete  marks  efface! 

Francois  de  Bonnivard,  fils  de  Louis  dc  Bonnivard, 
originairc  de  Seys&el  et  Seigneur  de  Lunes,  naquit  en 
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1496;  il  6t  sese'tudes  a  Turin.  En  i5io  Jean-Aime  de 
Bonnivard,  son  oncle,  lui  resigns  le  Pricure'  de  St  Victor, 
qui  aboutissait  aux  mun  de  Geneve,  et  qui  formait  un 
benefice  considerable. 

Ge  grand  homme  ( Bonnivard  merite  cc  litre  par  la 
force  de  *on  ame,  la  droiture  de  son  creur,  la  noblesse  dc 
ses  intentions,  la  sagesse  de  ses  conseils,  le  courage  de  ses 
demarches,  I'etendue  de  ses  connaissances,  ct  la  vivacile 
de  son  esprit),  ce  grand  horn  me,  qui  esciteraradmiration 
de  tous  ceux  qu'une  verlu  biroique  peut  encore  ejnouvoir, 
inspirera  encore  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance  dans  les 
occurs  des  Genevois  qui  aiment  Geneve.  Bonnivard  en 
rut  toujours  un  des  plus  ferraes  appuis :  pour  assurer  la 
liberte*  de  noire  Republique,  il  nc  craiguit  pas  de  perdre 
souvent  la  sieuue ;  il  oublia  son  repos ;  il  meprisa  ses 
richesses;  il  ne  negligca  ricn  pour  affcrmirle  bonhcur 
d'une  patrie  qu'il  Uonora  de  son  choix:  des  ce  moment 
il  la  client  comme  le  plus  aele  de  ses  citoyens;  il  la 
servit  avec  I'intr£piditc!  d'un  heros,  ct  il  ecrivit  son  his- 
toire  avec  la  naivete  d'un  philosophe  et  la  chaleur  d'un 
patriole. 

11  dit  dans  le  commencement  de  son  histoire  de  Geneve, 
que,  dks  qu'il  eut  commence  de  lire  Vhistoire  des  nations, 
il  se  scntit  entraine  par  son  goAt  pour  les  republiques, 
dont  il  epousa  toujours  les  interets:  e'est  ce  gout  pour 
la  liberty  qui  lui  fit  sans  doute  adopter  Geneve  pour  sa 
patrie. 

Bonnivard,  encore  jeune,  s'annonra  hautcment  comme 
le  defenseur  de  Geneve  contre  le  Due  de  Savoye  et 
l'£vequc. 

En  1 5 1 9,  Bonnivard  devient  le  martyr  da  sa  patrie :  le 
Due  de  Savoye  dtant  entre'  dans  Geneve  avec  cinq  cents 
hommes,  Bonnivard  craiguit  le  resscnliment  duduc;  il 
voulut  se  relircr  a  Fribourg  pour  en  6viter  les  suites  ; 
mais  il  rut  trahi  par  deuxhommesqui  I'accompagnaient, 
et  conduit  par  ordre  du  prince  a  Grolec,  oik  il  resta  pri- 
sonuier  pendant  deux  ans.  Bonnivard  etait  malheureux 
dans  sea  voyages;  comme  ses  malhcurs  n'avaient point 
ralenli  son  tele  pour  Geneve,  il  £tait  toujours  un  ennemi 
redou  table  pour  ceux  qui  la  menacaieut.et  par  consequent 
il  devait  etre  expose  a  lcurs  coups.  11  fut  rencontre  en 
1  53o  sur  le  Jura,  par  des  voleurt,  qui  le  dlpouillerent,  et 
qui  le  mirent  encore  entre  les  mains  du  Due  de  Savoye : 
ce  prince  le  fit  enfcrmer  dans  le  Chateau  de  Chillon,  ou 
il  resta  sans  etre  interroge  jusqu'en  1536;  il  fut  alors 
delivre*  par  les  Bernois,  qui  s'emparerent  du  pays  de 
Yaud. 

Bonnivard,  en  sortant  de  sa  captirile,  eut  le  plaisir  dc 
trouver  Geneve  libre  et  refbrmee :  la  republique  s'em- 
pressa  de  lui  temoigncr  sa  reconnaissance  et  de  le  d£- 
dommager  des  maux  qu'il  avail  soufferis ;  elle  le  recut 
bourgeois  de  la  ville  au  moi«  de  Juin  1 536 ;  elle  lui  donna 
la  maison  habitec  autrefois  par  Ic  Vicaire-Gen4ral,et  elle 
lui  assigna  une  pension  de  aoo  ecus  d'or  tant  qu'il  se- 
jouroerait  a  Geneve.  U  fut  admis  dans  le  Conseil  des 
Deux -Genu  en  iSfy. . 

Bonnivard  n'a  pas  fioi  d'etre  utile :  aprcs  avoir  travaille! 
a  rendre  Geneve  libre,  il  reussit  a  la  rendre  tolcrante. 
Bonnivard  engagea  le  Conseil  a  arcorder  aux  ecclesias- 
tiques  el  aux  paysans  un  temps  suflisant  pour  examiner 
les  propositions  qu'on  leur  faisait ;  il  reussit  par  sa  dou- 
ceur: on  prcche  toujours  le  christianisme  avec  succes 
quand  ou  le  prcche  avec  charile. 

Bonnivard  fut  savant;  ses  manuscrils,  qui  sont  dans  la 
bibliolheque  publique,  prouveot  qu'il  avail  bien  lu  les 
autturs  classiquea  lalius,   ct  qu'il  avail  approfondi  la 


tbeologie  et  I'histoire.  Ce  grand  homme  aimait  Irs 
sciences,  et  il  croyait  qu'elles  pouvaient  niire  la  gloi re- 
de Geneve;  aussi  il  ne  negligea  rienpour  les  fixer  dan* 
celte  ville  naissante ;  en  1 55 1  il  donna  sa  bibliolheque  an 
public ;  elle  fut  le  commencement  de  notre  bibliolltequc 
publique;  ct  ces  livrcssonten  particles  raresct  hello* 
editions  du  quiniicmc  siecle  qu'on  voit  dans  uotre  «*ol- 
lection.  En6n,  pendant  la  memc  annee,  ce  boo  patriole 
instilua  la  republique  son  berilierc,  a  condition  quelle 
emploierait  ses  biens  a  entrctenir  le  college  dont  on  pro- 
jetait  la  fondation. 

II  para  it  que  Bonnivard  mourut  en  1570;  mais  on  n«- 
peut  1'assurer,  parcc  qu'il  y  a  une  lacune  dans  le  Necrologt 
depuis  le  mois  de  Juillet  1 570  jusqu'en  1&7 1. 

Note  a.  Page  208,  line  3. 

la  a  tingle  ntgbt. 

Ludovico  Sforia,  and  others. — The  same  is  astcrtrd 
of  Marie  Antoinette's,  the  wife  of  Louis  XVI.  though  nut 
in  quite  so  short  a  period.  Grief  is  said  to  have  the 
same  effect:  to  such,  and  not  to  fear,  this  chaugc  in 
hers  was  10  be  attributed. 

Note  3.  Page  109,  line  81. 

From  Chilian'*  taov-vhiu  batllraeal  • 

The  Chateau  de  Chillon  is  situated  between  Clarcnt 
and  Villeneuvc,  which  last  ia  at  one  extremity  of  th.< 
Lake  of  Geneva.  "On  its  left  are  the  entrances  of  tin 
Rhone,  and  opposite  arc  the  heights  of  Meilcrie  and  the 
range  of  Alps  above  Boverct  and  St  Gingo. 

Near  it,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a  torrent ;  below  it,  wash- 
ing its  walls,  the  lake  has  been  fathomed  to  the  depth  of 
8qo  feet  (French  measure);  within  it  are  a  range  of 
dungeons,  in  which  the  early  reformers,  and  subse- 
quently prisoners  of  state,  were  confined.  Across  one  of 
the  vaults  is  a  beam  black  with  age,  on  which  we  were 
informed  that  the  condemned  were  formerly  executed. 
In  the  cells  are  seven,pillars,  or,  rather,  eight,  one  being 
half  merged  in  the  wall;  in  some  of  these  are  riug*  for 
the  fetters  and  the  fettered;  in  the  pavement  the  steps  of 
Bonnivard  have  left  their  traces — he  was  confined  lic-n- 
several  year*. 

It  is  by  this  castle  that  Rousseau  has  fixed  the  can- 
strophe  of  his  Ileloise,in  tlie  rescue  of  one  of  her  children 
bv  Julie  from  tlie  water;  the  shock  of  which,  and  the 
illness  produced  by  the  immersion,  is  the  cause  of  hn 
death. 

The  chateau  is  Urge,  and  seen  along  the  lake  for  a 
great  distance.    The  walls  are  while. 

Note 4.  Page  an,  line  65. 

A»4  ibcn  ihm  wm  •  I  Kile  hU. 

Between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  Villeueme, 
not  far  from  Chillon,  is  a  very  small  island;  the  only 
one  I  could  perceive,  in  my  voyage  round  and  over  the 
lake,  within  its  cirrumference.  It  contains  a  few  tree* 
( I  think  not  above  three),  and  from  its  singleness  and 
diminutive  size  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  view. 

When  the  foregoing  poem  was  composed  I  was  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  history  of  Bonnivard,  or  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  dignify  the  subject  by  an  attempt 
to  celebrate  his  courage  and  his  virtues.  Some  account 
of  his  life  will  be  found  in  a  note  appended  to  die 
w  Sonnet  on  Chillon,"  with  which  I  liave  been  furnished 
by  the  kindness  of  a  citizen  of  that  republic,  which  is 
still  proud  of  the  memory  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  best 
age  of  ancient  freedom. 
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A  VENETIAN  STORY. 


HataiiffB.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveller;  look  you,  lisp,  sad  «nr  «i range  suits;  disable  all  the 
benefits  of  yoar  owd  eoaoiry ;  be  out  of  lore  with  your  nativity,  and  almost  cbid*  God  for  making 
vow  diet  countenance  you  are;  or  I  will  tare*  think  tint  you  bare  swam  ia  a  Gossol*. 

A$  You  Like  It,  Met  If.  Stent  1. 

Annotation  of  the  Commentator?. 
That  ia,  bees  at  Venice,  which  was  much  riiited  by  the  young  English  gentlemen  of  those  time*, 
**A  »a*  then  what  Parti  is  mow— rS«  teal  of  all  dissoluteness. — S.  A. 


i. 

T  i>  known,  at  least  ic  should  be,  that  throughout 
All  countries  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 

Sjtne  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes  about, 
The  people  take  their  fill  of  recreation, 

And  buy  repentance,  ere  they  grow  devout, 
However  high  their  rank,  or  low  their  station, 

tt~Ult  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking,  masking, 

Aid  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  asking. 

II. 

Tie  moment  night  with  dusky  mantle  covers 
The  skies  (and  the  more  duduly  the  better), 

Tlw*  time  less  liked  by  husbands  than  by  lovers 
Begins,  and  prudery  flings  aside  her  fetter ; 

led  gaiety  on  restless  tiptoe  hovers, 
Giggling  with  all  the  gallants  who  beset  her; 

lud  there  are  songs,  and  quavers,  roaring,  hummiug, 

r.uitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

III. 
\a>\  there  are  dresses  splendid,  but  fantastical, 

Htoks  of  all  times  and  nations,  Turks  and  Jews, 
An.!  harlequins  and  clowns,  with  feats  gymnastical, 

Greek*,  Romans,  Yankee-doodles,  and  Hindoos, 
\ii  kinds  of  dress,  except  the  ecclesiastical, 

Afl people,  as  their  fancies  hit,  may  choose; 
&tf  bo  one  in  these  parts  may  quiz  the  clergy — 
TWrrfore  lake  heed,  yc  freethinkers!  I  charge  yc. 

IV. 

Toad  better  walk  about  begirt  with  briars, 
(tetrad  of  coat  and  smallclothes,  than  put  on 

A  single  stitch  reflecting  upon  friars, 
Although  you  swore  it  only  was  in  fun; 

They'd  haul  you  o'er  the  coals,  and  stir  the  fires 
Of  Phfargerhon  with  every  mother's  son, 

Sot  *ay  one  mass  to  cool  the  cauldron's  bubble 

That  boifd  yoar  bones,  unless  you  paid  them  double. 

i 

V. 

bn  taring  this,  you  may  put  on  whate'er 
Too  like?,  by  way  of  doublet,  cape,  or  cloak, 

NiHi  x»  ia  Monmouf  h-street,  or  in  Rag  Fair, 
Would  rig  you  out  in  seriousness  or  joke; 

Aad  evrn  in  Italy  such  places  are, 
With  prettier  names  in  softer  accents  spoke, 

T'T,  hating  Covent  Garden,  I  can  hit  on 

^o  place  that 's  called  «  Piazza*  in  Great  Britain. 


VI. 
This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  whieh,  being 

Interpreted,  implies  «  farewell  to  (Icsh:» 
So  call'd,  because  the  name  and  thing  agreeing, 

Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish  both  salt  and  fresh. 
Hut  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 

Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
Tis  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 
In  the  stagecoach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

VII. 
And  thus  they  bid  farewell  to  carnal  dishes, 

And  solid  meats,  and  highly-spiced  ragouts. 
To  live  for  forty  days  on  ili-dress'd  fishes, 

Rccause  they  have  no  sauces  to  their  stews, 
A  thing  which  causes  many  «poohs»  and  «pishe>,» 

And  several  oaths  (which  would  not  suit  the  Mu<^, 
From  travellers  accustom'd  from  a  boy 
To  cat  their  salmon,  at  the  least,  with  soy ; 

VIII. 
And  therefore  humbly  I  would  recommend 

»<The  curious  in  fish-sauce,"  before  they  ci-oss 
The  sea,  to  bid  their  cook,  or  wife,  or  friend, 

Walk  or  ride  to  the  Strand,  and  buy  in  gross 
(Or  if  set  out  beforehand,  these  may  send 

lly  any  means  least  liable  to  loss), 
Ketchup,  Soy,  Chili-vinegar,  and  Hervcy, 
Or  by  the  Lord!  a  Lent  will  well  uigh  starve  ye  ; 

IX. 

That  is  to  say,  if  your  religion 's  [Ionian, 
And  you  at  Rome  would  do  as  Romans  do, 

According  to  the  proverb, — although  no  man. 
If  foreign,  is  obliged  to  fast;  and  you, 

If  protestant,  or  sickly,  or  a  woman, 
Would  rather  dine  in  sin  on  a  ragout — 

Dine,  and  be  d — d !  I  don't  mean  to  be  coarse, 

Rut  that  's  the  penalty,  to  say  no  worse. 

X. 

Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 

For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball. 
And  masque,  and  mime  and  mystery,  and  more 

Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  ewry  city  bore, 

And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 

That  sca-boru  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 
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1  XVIII. 

Their  jealousy  (if  they  are  ever  jealous) 

Is  of  a  fair  completion  altogether, 
Not  like  that  sooty  devil  of  Othello's 

Which  smothers  women  in  a  bed  of  feather. 
But  worthier  of  these  much  more  jolly  fellows. 

When  weary  of  the  matrimonial  tether 
His  head  for  such  a  wife  no  mortal  bothers, 
But  takes  at  once  another,  or  another's. 

XIX. 

Did'st  ever  see  a  gondola?  For  fear 

You  should  not,  I'll  describe  it  you  exactly; 

T  is  a  long  cover'd  boat  that 's  common  here, 
Carved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly,  but  compactly, 

Row'd  by  two  rowers,  each  called  « Gondolier,* 
It  glides  along  the  water  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a  coffin  clapt  in  a  canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

XX. 

And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 

And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  along, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow, 

And  round  the  theatres,  a  sable  throng. 
They  wail  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe, 

But  not  to  them  do  woful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral  adorn*. 

XXI. 

But  to  my  story. — Twas  some  years  ago, 
It  may  be  thirty,  forty,  more  or  less, 

The  Carnival  was  at  its  height,  atd  so 
Were  all  kinds  of  buffoonery  and  dress  ; 

A  certain  lady  went  to  sec  the  show, 

Her  real  name  I  know  not,  nor  can  guess, 

And  so  we  '11  call  her  Laura,  if  you  please, 

Because  it  slips  into  my  verse  with  ease. 

XXII. 

She  was  not  old,  nor  young,  nor  at  the  years 
Which  certain  people  call  a  «  certain  aget» 

Which  yet  the  most  uncertain  age  appears, 
Because  I  never  heard,  nor  could  engage 

A  person  yet  by  prayers,  or  bribes  or  tears. 
To  name,  define  by  speech,  or  write  on  page. 

The  period  meant  precisely  by  that  word,— 

Which  surely  is  exceedingly  absurd. 

XXIII. 
Laura  was  blooming  still,  had  made  the  best 

Of  lime,  and  time  returu'd  the  compliment, 
And  treated  her  genteelly,  so  that,  drest, 

She  look'd  extreme! v  *cll  where'er  she  went: 
A  pretty  woman  is  a  welcome  guest, 

And  Laura's  brow  a  frown  had  rarely  bent, 
Indeed  she  shone  all  smiles,  and  seem'd  to  flatter 
Mankind  with  her  black  eyes  for  looking  at  her. 

XXIV. 

Slic  was  a  married  woman ;  't  is  convenient, 
Because  in  Christian  countries  't  is  a  rule 

To  view  their  little  slips  with  eyes  more  lenient ; 
Whereas  if  single  ladies  play  the  fool, 

( Unless  within  the  period  intervenient, 

A  well-timed  wedding  makes  the  scandal  cool ) 

I  don't  know  how  they  ever  can  get  oyer  it, 

Except  they  manage  never  to  discover  it. 


XI. 
They've  pretty  faces  yet,  those  same  Venetians, 

Black  eyes,  arch'd  brows,  and  sweet  expressions  still, 
Such  as  of  old  were  copied  from  the  Grecians, 

In  ancient  arts  by  moderns  mimick'd  ill ; 
And  like  so  many  Yenuses  of  Titian's 

(The  best 's  at  Florence— sec  it,  if  ye  will), 
They  look  when  leaning  over  the  balcony, 
Or  stepp'd  from  out  a  picture  by  Giorgione, 

XII. 
Whose  tints  are  truth  and  beauty  at  their  best; 

And  when  you  to  Nanfrini's  palace  go, 
That  picture  ( howsoever  fine  the  rest ) 

Is  loveliest  to  my  mind  of  all  the  show : 
It  may  perhaps  be  also  to  your  zest, 

And  that 's  the  cause  I  rhyme  upon  it  so, 
Tis  but  a  portrait  of  his  son,  and  wife, 
And  self  j  but  such  a  woman!  love  in  life! 

XIII. 
Love  in  full  life  and  length,  not  love  ideal, 

No,  nor  ideal  beauty,  that  fine  name, 
But  something  better  still,  so  very  real, 

That  the  sweet  model  must  have  been  the  same; 
A  thing  that  you  would  purchase,  beg,  or  steal, 

Wer't  not  impossible,  besides  a  shame : 
The  face  recals  some  face,  as  'twere  with  pain, 
You  once  have  seen,  but  ne'er  will  see  again ; 

XIV. 
One  of  those  forms  which  flit  by  us,  when  we 

Are  young,  and  fix  our  eyes  on  every  face ; 
And,  oh !  the  loveliness  at  times  we  see 

In  momentary  gliding,  the  soft  grace, 
The  youth,  the  bloom,  the  beauty  which  agree, 

In  many  a  nameless  being  we  retrace, 
Whose  course  and  home  we  knew  not,  nor  shall  know, 
Like  the  lost  Pleiad  •  seen  no  more  below. 

XV. 

I  said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 

Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony 

(For  beauty 's  sometimes  best  set  off  afar) ; 

And  there,  just  like  a  heroine  of  Goldoni, 

They  peep  from  out  the  blind,  or  o'er  the  bar ; 

And,  truth  to  say,  they  're  mostly  very  pretty, 

And  rather  like  to  show  it,  more  s  the  pity! 

XVI. 
For  glances  beget  ogles,  ogles  sighs, 

Sighs  wishes,  wishes  words,  and  words  a  letter. 
Which  flics  on  wings  of  light-heel'd  Mercuries, 

Who  do  such  things  because  they  know  no  better ; 
And  then,  God  knows  what  mischief  may  arise, 

When  love  links  two  young  people  in  one  fetter, 
Vile  assignations  and  adulterous  beds, 
Elopements,  broken  vows,  and  hearts,  and  heads. 

XVII. 
Shakspearc  described  the  sex  in  Desdemona 

As  very  fair,  but  yet  suspect  in  fame, 
And  to  this  day  from  Venice  to  Verona 

Such  mailers  may  be  probably  the  same, 
Except  that  nincc  those  times  was  never  known  a 

Husband  «hom  mere  suspicion  could  inflame 
To  suffocate  a  wife  no  more  tiian  twenty, 
Because  she  had  a  «  cavalier  servcntc.n 
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xxv. 

fler  husband  sail'd  .upon  the  Adriatic, 
And  made  some  voyages,  too,  in  other  seas, 

And  when  be  lay  in  quarantine  for  pratique 
( A  forty  day*  precaution  'gainst  disease ), 

His  wife  would  mount,  at  limes,  her  highest  attic, 
For  thence  she  could  discern  the  ship  with  ease: 

Be  was  a  merchant  trading  to  Aleppo, 

Qjj  name  Giuseppe,  cali'd  more  briefly,  Beppo. a 

XXVI. 

He  was  a  man  as  dusky  as  a  Spaniard, 
Sunburnt  with  travel,  yet  a  portly  figure ; 

Though,  colour  d,  as  it  were,  within  a  tanyard, 
t     He  wa*  a  person  both  of  sense  and  vigour — 
I  A  belter  seaman  never  yet  did  man  yard : 
|     And  she,  although  her  manners  show'd  no  rigour, 
I  Was  deem'd  a  woman  of  the  strictest  principle, 
\  So  touch  as  to  be  thought  almost  invincible. 

\  xxvn. 

*  l*ut  teveral  years  elapsed  since  they  had  met, 

Some  people  thought  the  ship  was  lost,  and  some 
That  be  had  somehow  blunder'd  into  debt, 

.And  did  not  like  the  thoughts  of  steering  home; 
And  there  were  several  offer  d  any  bet, 
1     Or  that  he  would,  or  that  he  would  not  come, 
For  most  men  (liU  by  losing  render  d  sager) 
Will  back  their  own  opinions  with  a  wager. 

XXVIIJ. 
T  »  said  that  their  last  parting  was  pathetic, 

As  partings  often  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
tnd  their  presentimenfVas  quite  prophetic 

That  they  should  never  more  each  other  see, 
A  ton  of  morbid  feeling,  half  poetic, 

Which  I  have  known  occur  in  two  or  three) 
"*VVn  kneeling  on  the  shore  upon  her  sad  knee, 
Be  left  his  Adriatic  Ariadne. 

XXIX. 
And  Laura  waited  long,  and  wept  a  little, 
1     And  thought  of  wearing  weeds,  as  well  she  might; 
'  Stw  almost  lost  all  appetite  for  victual, 

And  could  not  sleep  with  ease  alone  at  night; 
;  5Lr  deem'd  the  window-frames  and  shutters  brittle, 

Against  a  daring  housebreaker  or  sprite, 
1  And  so  she  thought  it  prudent  to  connect  her 
l  Wdh  a  vice-husband,  diitfly  to  protect  her. 

XXX. 

Sse  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose, 

If  only  you  will  but  oppose  their  choice?) 
'  Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 
And  bid  once  more  her  faithful  heart  rejoice, 

A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse — 
A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice: 

A  count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 

And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 

XXXI. 

'  And  then  be  was  a  count,  and  then  he  knew 

Mute  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan ; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan. 

tie  was  a  critic  upon  operas  too, 
And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Soag,  scene,  or  air,  when  be  cried  «  seccatnra.» 


XXXII. 

His  «  bravoo  was  decisive,  for  that  sound 
Uush'd  «academie,M  sigh'd  in  silent  awe; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  look'd  around, 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  n  prima  donna  sn  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 
Dreading  the  deep  damnation  of  his  «  bah !» 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto, 

Wish'd  him  five  fathom  under  the  Riallo. 

XXXIII. 
He  patronised  the  improvisatori 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporixe  some  stanzas, 
Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  ako  tell  a  story, 

Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 
Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France  has ; 
In  short,  he  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 
And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero. 

xxxrv. 

Then  he  was  faithful  too,  as  well  as  amorous: 
So  that  no  sort  of  female  could  complain, 

Although -they  're  now  and  then  a  little  clamorous, 
lie  never  put  the  pretty  souls  in  pain  : 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us, 
Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school, 

Who  still  become  more  constant  as  they  cool. 

XXXV. 

No  wonder  such  accomplishments  should  turn 
A  female  head,  however  sage  and  steady — 

With  scarce  a  hope  that  Beppo  could  return, 
In  law  he  was  almost  as  good  as  dead,  he 

Nor  sent,  nor  wrote,  nor  show'd  the  least  concern, 
And  she  had  waited  several  years  already; 

And  really  if  a  man  won't  let  us  know 

That  he  's  alive,  he  's  dead,  or  should  be  so. 

XXXVI. 

Besides,  within  the  Alps,  to  every  woman 
(Although,  God  knows,  it  is  a  grievous  sin), 

T  is,  I  may  say,  permitted  to  have  two  men  ; 
I  can't  tell  who  first  brought  the  custom  in, 

But  «  Cavalier  Serventes»  arc  quite  common, 
And  no  one  notices,  nor  cares  a  pin ; 

And  we  may  call  this  (not  to  say  the  worst) 

A  second  marriage  which  corrupts  theirs f. 

xxxvir. 

The  word  was  formerly  a  «  Cicisbeo,* 

But  that  is  now  grown  vulgar  and  indecent  ; 

The  Spaniards  call  the  person  a  «  Cortejo,* l 

For  the  same  mode  subsists  in  Spain,  though  recent : 

In  short  it  reaches  from  the  Po  to  Teio, 

And  may  perhaps  at  last  be  o'er  the  sea  sent. 

But  Heaven  preserve  Old  England  from  such  courses  I 

Or  what  becomes  of  damage  and  divorces? 

XXX  VIII. 
However,  I  still  think,  with  all  due  deference 

To  the  fair  single  part  of  the  creation, 
That  married  ladies  should  preserve  the  preference 

In  tete-a-tete  or  general  conversation — 
And  this  I  say  without  peculiar  reference 

To  England,  France,  or  any  other  nation — 
Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease, 
And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 
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XXXIX. 

T  is  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  charming, 
But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out, 

So  much  alarm'd,  that  she  is  quite  alarming, 
AH  giggle,  blush; — half  pertness,  and  half  pout; 

And  glancing  at  Mamma,  for  fear  there 's  harm  in 
What  you,  she,  it,  or  they,  may  be  about, 

The  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter — 

Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

XL. 

But  «  Cavalier  Servente*  is  the  phrase 

Used  in  politest  circles  to  express 
This  supernumerary  slave,  who  stays 

Close  to  the  lady  as  a  part  of  dress, 
Her  word  the  only  law  which  he  obeys. 

His  is  no  sinecure,  as  you  may  guess ; 
Coach,  servants,  gondola,  he  goes  to  call, 
And  carries  fan,  and  tippet,  gloves,  and  shawl. 

XLI. 
With  all  its  sinful  doings,  I  must  say, 

That  Italy 's  a  pleasant  place  to  me, 
Who  love  to  see  the  sun  shine  every  day, 

And  vines  (not  nail'd  to  walls)  from  tree  to  tree 
Fcstoon'd,  much  like  the  back  scene  of  a  play, 

Or  melodrame,  which  people  flock  to  sec, 
When  the  first  act  is  ended  by  a  dance 
In  vineyards  copied  from  the  south  of  France 

XLII. 
I  like  on  Autumn  evenings  to  ride  out, 

Without  being  forced  to  bid  my  groom  be  sure 
My  cloak  is  round  his  middle  strapp'd  about, 

Because  the  skies  arc  not  the  most  secure; 
I  know  too  that,  if  stopp'd  upon  my  route, 

Where  the  green  alleys  windingly  allure, 
Reeling  with  grapes  red  waggons  choke  the  way— 
In  England  't  would  be  dung,  dust,  or  a  dray. 

XLIII. 
I  also  like  to  diue  on  beca Picas, 
.    To  see  the  sun  set,  sure  he  '11  rise  to-morrow, 
Not  through  a  misty  morning  twinkling  weak  as 

A  drunken  man's  dead  eye  in  maudlin  sorrow, 
But  with  all  heaven  t'  himself;  that  day  will  break  as 

Beauteous  as  cloudless,  nor  be  forced  to  borrow 
That  sort  of  farthing  candle-light  which  glimmers 
Where  reeking  London's  smoky  cauldron  simmers. 

XLIV. 
I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 

Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

Willi  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  south, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth. 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunting  guttural, 
Which  we  're  obliged  to  hist,  and  spit,  and  sputter  all. 

XLV. 
1  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly), 

From  the  rich  peasant-cheek  of  ruddy  bronze, 
And  large  black  eyes  that  Hash  on  you  a  volley 

Of  rays  that  say  a  thousand  things  at  once, 
To  tlie  high  dama's  brow,  more  melancholy, 

But  clear,  and  with  n  wild  and  liquid  glance, 
Heir l  on  her  Itps,  and  soul  within  her  eyes, 
Soft  as  her  rlime,  and  sunny  as  her  skies. 


XLVI. 

Eve  of  the  land  which  still  is  Paradise! 

Italian  beauty!  didst  thou  not  inspire 
Raphael,*  *bo  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  »i« 

With  all  we  know  of  heaven,  or  can  desire, 
In  what  he  hath  bequcath'd  us? — in  what  guise. 

Though  flashing  from  the  fervour  of  the  lyre, 
Would  words  describe  thy  past  and  present  glow, 
While  yet  Canova  can  create  below.* 

XLVII. 

k  England!  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still, » 
1  said  at  Calais,  and  have  not  forgot  it; 

I  like  to  speak  and  lucubrate  my  fill; 

I  like  the  government  (hut  that  is  not  it); 

1  like  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  quill; 

I  like  the  Habeas  Corpus  (when  we  've  got  ii) ; 

I  like  a  parliamentary  debate, 

Particularly  when  't  is  not  too  late; 

XLVIII. 
1  like  the  taxes,  when  they  're  not  too  many; 

I  like  a  scacoal  fire,  when  not  too  dear; 
I  like  a  beef-steak,  too,  as  well  as  any; 

Have  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer; 
I  like  the  weather,  when  it  is  not  rainy. 

That  is,  I  like  two  months  of  every  year. 
And  so  God  save  the  regent,  church,  and  king! 
Which  means  that  I  like  all  and  every  thing. 

XLIX. 
Our  standing  nrmy,  and  disbanded  seamen. 

Poor's  rate,  reform,  my  own,  the  nations  drbl. 
Our  little  riots  just  to  show  we  arc  freemen. 

Our  trifling  bankruptcies  in  the  gazette. 
Our  cloudy  climate,  and  our  chilly  women, 

Ail  these  1  cau  forgive,  and  those  forget. 
And  greatly  venerate  our  recent  glories, 
And  wish  they  were  not  owing  to  the  tories. 

L. 

But  to  my  tale  of  Laura, — for  I  find 

Digression  is  a  sin,  that  by  degrees 
Becomes  exceeding  tedious  to  my  mind, 

And,  therefore,  may  the  reader  too  displease— 
The  gentle  reader,  who  may  wax  unkind, 

And,  caring  little  for  the  author's  case, 
Insist  on  knowing  what  he  means,  a  hard 
And  hapless  situation  for  a  bard. 

LI. 
Oh,  that  I  had  the  art  of  easy  writing 

What  should  be  easy  reading!  could  f  scale 
Parnassus,  where  the  Muses  sit  inditing 

Those  pretty  poems  never  known  to  foil, 
How  quickly  would  I  print  (the  world  delighting) 

A  Grecian,  Syrian,  or  Assyrian  tale; 
And  sell  you,  mix'd  with  western  scutimentalism, 
Some  samples  of  the  finest  orientalism. 

(la  (ailing  that,  the  writer,  mot*  especially 

Of  worn* a,  would  be  underwood  19  My, 
He  ipeei*  ••  a  tpecUtor,  not  ofhcially. 

And  always,  reader,  in  a  mod  tat  way ; 
Perhapt,  loo,  in  no  eery  ureal  ■•§▼**  *''■"  "* 

Appear  to  bate  offended  ia  tbie  lay. 
Since,  ••  all  know,  wiibout  I  be  tat,  our  aeoarl* 

Woald  iff  hi  aafiniahM  like  their  uoirimm'd  boonri*. 

(Sinaew)     Pan  tit*.  DeV" 
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I  LII. 

|  Bat  I  am  but  a  nameless  sort  of  person 
•  A  broken  dandy  lately  on  my  travels), 

I  And  take  for  rhyme,  to  hook  my  rambling  verse  on, 
Tbe  first  that  Walkers  Lexicon  unravels, 

.  And  when  I  can't  find  that,  I  put  a  worse  on, 
Not  caring  as  1  ought  for  critics'  cavils; 

j J  »e  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose, 
Bel  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

Lin. 

The  rount  and  Laura  made  their  new  arrangement, 

Which  lasted,  as  arrangements  sometimes  do, 
For  half  a  dozen  years  without  estrangement ; 

They  had  their  little  differences  too; 
,     raoie  jealous  whiffs,  which  never  any  change  meant : 

In  such  affairs  there  probably  are  few 
flTio  have  not  bad  this  pouting  sort  of  squabble, 
Trout  tinners  of  high  station  to  the  rabble. 

LTV. 
Box  on  the  whole  they  were  a  happy  pair, 

Aa  happy  as  unlawful  love  could  make  them : 
.  The  geodeman  was  fond,  the  lady  fair. 

Their  chains  so  slight,  *t  was  not  worth  while  to  break 
them: 
The  world  beheld  them  with  indulgent  air; 

The  pious  only  wish'd  «  the  devil  take  them!* 
Be  took  them  not ;  he  very  often  waits, 
And  leaves  old  tinners  to  be  young  ones'  baits. 

LV. 
tat  they  were  young :  O !  what  without  our  youth 

Would  love  be !   What  would  youth  be  without  love ! 
Tooth  lends  it  joy,  and  sweetness,  vigour,  truth, 

Heart,  soul,  and  all  that  seems  as  from  above ; 
tat,  languishing  with  yean,  it  grows  uncouth — 

One  of  few  things  experience  don't  improve, 
Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  old  fellows 
Are  always  so  preposterously  jealous. 

LVI. 
k  was  the  Carnival,  aa  I  have  said 

Some  six  and  thirty  stanzas  back,  and  so 
Lmra  the  usual  preparations  made, 

Which  you  do  when  your  mind  's  made  up  to  go 
T'voight  to  Mrs  Boehm's  masquerade, 
Spectator,  or  partaker  in  the  show ; 
The  only  difference  known  between  the  cases 
,  !•— Acre,  we  hare  six  weeks  of  «  varnish'd  faces. » 

1  LVH. 

1  Lmra,  when  drest,  was  (as  I  sang  before) 

A  pretty  woman  as  was  ever  seen, 
Fresh  as  the  angel  o'er  a  new  inn  door, 

Or  frontispiece  of  a  new  magazine, 
With  all  the  fashions  which  the  last  month  wore, 

Colour  d,  and  silver  paper  leaved  between 
That  and  the  title-page,  for  fear  the  press 
Should  soil  with  parts  of  speech  the  parts  of  dress- 

Lvm. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto ; — *t  is  a  hall 

Where  people  dance,  and  sup,  and  dance  again : 
fa  proper  name,  perhaps,  were  a  mask'd  ball, 

Bat  that  s  of  no  importance  to  my  strain ; 
T  a  on  a  smaller  scale)  like  our  Vauxhall, 
Ucepcing  that  it  can't  be  spoilt  by  rain: 
J    TV  company  is  «  mix'd*  (the  phrase  I  quote  is, 
I    A»  much  as  saying,  they  *re  below  your  notice) ; 


LIX. 
For  a  «  mixt  company*  implies  that,  save 

Yourself  and  friends,  aud  half  a  hundred  more, 
Whom  you  may  bow  to  without  looking  grave, 

The  rest  are  but  a  vulgar  set,  the  bore 
Of  public  places,  where  they  basely  brave 

The  fashionable  stare  of  twenty  score 
Of  well-bred  persons,  called  « the  world; »  but  I, 
Although  I  know  them,  really  don't  know  why. 

LX. 

This  is  the  case  in  England ;  at  least  was 

During  the  dynasty  of  dandies,  now 
Perchance  succeeded  by  some  other  class 

Of  imitated  imitators: — how 
Irreparably  soon  decline,  alas ! 

The  demagogues  of  fashion :  all  below 
fs  frail ;  how  easily  the  world  is  lost 
By  love,  or  war,  and  now  and  then  by  frost ! 

LXI. 
Crush'd  was  Napoleon  by  the  northern  Thor, 

Who  knock'd  his  army  down  with  icy  hammer, 
Stopp'd  by  the  elements,  like  a  whaler,  or 

A  blundering  novice  in  his  new  French  grammar ; 
Good  cause  had  he  to  doubt  the  chance  of  war, 
And  as  for  fortune — but  I  dare  not  d — n  her, 
Because  were  I  to  ponder  to  infinity, 
The  more  I  should  believe  in  her  divinity. 

LXII. 

She  rules  the  present,  past,  and  all  to  be  yet, 

She  gives  us  luck  in  lotteries,  love  and  marriage ; 

I  cannot  say  that  she 's  done  much  for  me  yet ; 
Not  that  I  mean  her  bounties  to  disparage, 

We  *ve  not  yet  closed  accounts,  and  we  shall  see  yet 
How  much  she  '11  make  amends  for  past  miscarriage ; 

Meantime  the  goddess  1 11  no  more  importune, 

Unless  to  thank  her  when  she  s  made  my  fortune. 

LXin. 
To  turn, — and  to  return ; — the  devil  take  it, 

This  story  slips  for  ever  through  my  fingers, 
Because,  just  as  the  stanza  likes  to  make  it, 

It  needs  must  be — and  so  it  rather  lingers  ; 
This  form  of  verse  began,  I  can't  well  break  it. 

But  must  keep  time  and  tune  like  public  singers ; 
But  if  I  once  get  through  ray  present  measure, 
I  '11  take  another  when  I  m  next  at  leisure. 

LXIV. 

They  went  to  the  Ridotto  ('t  is  a  place 
To  which  I  mean  to  go  myself  to-morrow, 

Just  to  divert  my  thoughts  a  little  space, 

Because  I  'm  rather  hippish,  and  may  borrow 

Some  spirits,  guessing  at  what  kind  of  face 

May  lurk  beneath  each  mask,  and  as  my  sorrow 

Slackens  its  pace  sometimes.  I  '11  make,  or  find 

Something  shall  leave  it  half  an  hour  behind. 

LXV. 

Now  Laura  moves  along  the  joyous  crowd, 
Smiles  in  her  eyes,  and  simpers  on  her  lips; 

To  some  she  whispers,  others  speaks  aloud  : 
To  some  she  curtsies,  and  to  some  she  dips, 

Complains  of  warmth,  and  this  complaint  avow'd, 
Her  lover  brings  the  lemonade, — she  sips ; 

She  then  surveys,  condemns,  but  pities  still 

Her  dearest  friends  for  being  drest  so  ill. 
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LXVI. 

One  has  false  curls,  another  too  much  paint, 

A  third — where  did  she  buy  that  frightful  turban? 

A  fourth  's  so  pale  she  foam  she  's  going  to  faint, 
A  fifth's  look  *s  vulvar,  dowdyish,  and  suburban, 

A  sixth's  white  silk  has  c<>t  a  yellow  taint, 

A  seventh's  thin  muslin  surely  will  be  her  bane, 

And  lo!  an  eighth  appears, — «I  'II  sec  no  more!» 

For  fear,  like  llanquo's  kings,  they  reach  a  score. 

LXV1I. 
Meantime,  while  she  was  thus  at  others  gazing, 

Others  were  levelling  their  looks  nt  her; 
She  heard  the  men's  half  whisper'd  mode  of  praising, 

And,  till  t  was  done,  determined  not  to  stir  • 
The  women  only  thought  it  quite  amazing 

That  at  her  time  of  life  so  many  were 
Admirers  still, — but  tncu  arc  so  debased, 
Those  brnxen  creatures  always  suit  their  taste. 

LXVIII. 
For  my  part,  now,  I  ne'er  could  understand 

Why  naughty  women but !  won't  discuss 

A  thing  which  is  n  scandal  to  the  land, 

I  only  don't  sec  why  it  should  be  thus; 
And  if  I  were  but  in  a  gown  and  band, 

Just  to  entitle  me  to  make  a  fuss, 
I  'd  preach  on  this  till  Wilberforce  and  Romilly 
Should  quote  in  their  next  speeches  from  my  homily. 

LXIX. 
While  Laura  thus  was  veil  and  seeing,  smiling. 

Talking,  she  knew  not  why  and  cared  not  what, 
So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  broiling, 

Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  tliat ; 
And  well-drcst  males  still  kept  before  her  filing. 

And  passing  bow'd  and  mingled  with  her  chat ; 
More  than  the  rest  one  person  scem'd  to  stare 
With  pertinacity  that 's  rather  rare. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  colour  of  mahogany; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  first  was  glad, 
Because  the  Turks  so'  much  admire  philogyny. 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  sad ; 
T  is  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purchase  like  a  pad: 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  'cm, 
Four  wives  by  law,  and  concubines  «  ad  libitum.» 

LXXL 
They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  and  guard  them  daily, 

They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  relations, 
So  that  their  moment*  do  not  pass  so  gaily 

As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  nations; 
Confinement,  too,  must  make  ihctn  look  quite  palely : 

And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conversations, 
Their  days  are  cither  past  in  doing  nothing, 
Or  bathing,  nursing,  raakiog  love,  and  clothing. 

LXXIL 
They  canoot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  criticism ; 

Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  affect  the  muse; 
Were  never  caught  in  epigram  or  witticism, 

Ha%e  no  romances,  sermons,  plays,  reviews, — 
In  harams  learning  soon  would  make  a  pretty  schism ! 

But  luckily  these  beau  Hot  arc  no  «  blucs,» 
Xo  bustling  liotherbys  have  they  to  show  'em 
«Tbit  dunning  passagr  in  the  last  new  poem.»» 


LXXI1I. 

No  solemn,  antique  gentleman  of  rhyme, 
Who  having  angled  all  his  life  for  fame, 

And  getting  but  a  nibble  at  a  time, 
Still  fussily  keeps  fishing  on,  the  same 

Small  «  Triton  of  the  minnows,»  die  sublime 
Of  mediocrity,  the  furious  tame. 

The  echo's  echo,  usher  of  the  school 

Of  female  wits,  boy  bards — in  short,  a  fool ! 

LXXIV. 
A  stalking  oracle  of  awful  phrase, 

The  appro viog  «  Good.'*  (by  no  means  good  in  law 
Humming  like  flies  around  the  newest  blase, 

The  bluest  of  bluebottles  you  e'er  saw, 
Teasing  with  blame,  excruciating  with  praise, 

Gorging  the  little  fame  he  gets  all  raw, 
Translating  tongues  he  knows  not  even  by  letter. 
And  sweating  plays  so  middling,  bad  were  better. 

LXXV. 

One  hates  an  author,  that  •  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms  turn'd  up  with  ink, 

So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 
One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think. 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows; 
Of  coxcombry's  worst  coxcombs  e'en  the  pink 

Are  preferable  lo  these  shreds  of  paper. 

These  unquench'd  snuffiogs  of  the  midnight  taper. 

LXX  VI. 

Of  these  same  we  sec  several,  and  of  others. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  the  world  like  men, 

S — it,  R — s,  M — re,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen ; 

But  for  the  children  of  the  «  mighty  mother's,* 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't  be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  «  tea  is  ready,* 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady. 

LXXVII. 
The  poor  dear  Mussul women  whom  I  mention 

Have  uonc  of  these  instructive  pleasant  people, 
And  one  would  seem  to  them  a  new  invention. 

Unknown  as  bells  within  a  Turkish  steeple; 
I  think  't  would  almost  be  worth  while  to  pension 

(Though  best-sown  projects  very  often  reap  ill) 
A  missionary  author,  just  to  preach 
Our  Christian  usage  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

LXX  VIII. 
No  chemistry  for  them  unfolds  her  gasses. 

No  metaphysics  are  let  loose  in  lectures, 
No  circulating  library  amasses 

Religious  novels,  moral  talcs,  and  strictures 
Upon  the  living  manners  as  they  pass  us; 

No  exhibition  glares  with  annual  pictures; 
They  stare  not  on  the  stars  from  out  their  attics. 
Nor  deal  (thank  God  for  that!)  in  mathematics. 

LXXIX. 

Why  I  thank  Cod  for  that  is  no  great  matter, 
I  have  my  reasons,  you  no  doubt  suppose, 

And  as,  perhaps,  they  would  not  highly  Hatter, 
I'll  keep  them  for  my  life  (to  come)  in  prose ; 

I  fear  I  have  a  little  turn  for  satire. 

And  yet  tnethinks  the  older  that  one  grows 

Inclines  us  more  to  laugh  than  scold,  though  laughfrr 

Leaves  us  so  doubly  serious  shortly  after. 


BEPPO. 
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LXXX. 

f  »|»,  mirth  and  innocence!  Ob,  milk  and  water  ! 
I      Yr  nappy  mixtures  of  more  happy  days ! 

lo  these  sad  centuries  of  tin  and  slaughter, 
|     Abominable  man  no  more  allays 
t  lit*  thirst  with  such  pure  beverage.     No  matter, 

I  love  you  both,  and  both  shall  have  my  praise : 
!  <  Hi,  for  old  Saturn's  reign  of  sugar-candy ! — 

M'-jalime  I  drink  to  your  return  in  brandy. 

LXXX!. 
•  <stxr  Laura's  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  lier, 
j     Ij"»*  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 
'  V  inch  seems  to  say,  «  Madam,  I  do  you  honour, 
|     Aad  while  I  please  to  stare,  you  11  please  to  stay  ;»» 

1  jrold  staring  win  a  woman  this  had  won  her, 
|     3ut  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray, 

><  r  had  stood  tire  too  long  aud  well  to  boggle 
i  l*-.q  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 

J  LXXXIL 

The  morning  now  was  on  the  point  of  breaking, 
J     A  turn  of  time  at  which  I  would  advise 

Udies  who  have  been  dancing,  or  partaking 

In  any  olber  kind  of  exercise, 
,  To  make  their  preparations  for  forsaking 
j     The  boll-room  ere  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
'  Uouse  when  once  the  lamps  and  candles  fail. 
I 11*  Washes  make  them  look  a  little  pale. 

LXXXUI. 
.  I  «c>  seen  some  balls  and  revels  in  my  time, 
And  staid  them  over  for  some  silly  reason,    * 
tad  then  I  look'd  (I  hope  it  was  no  crime), 

To  see  what  lady  best  stood  out  the  season ; 
Acd  though  I  've  seen  some  thousands  in  their  prime, 

Lovely  and  pleasing,  and  who  still  may  please  on, 
I  never  saw  but  one  ( the  stars  withdrawn), 
Whose  bloom  could  after  dancing  dare  the  dawu. 

lxxxtv. 

Pje  name  of  this  Aurora  I  'II  not  mention, 
AJthoogb  I  might,  for  she  was  nought  to  me 

More  than  that  patent  work  of  God's  invention, 
A  charming  woman,  whom  we  like  to  sec  > 

Cat  writing  names  would  merit  reprehension, 
Yet  if  you  tike  to  find  out  this  fair  she, 

It  the  next  London  or  Parisian  ball 

V<>u  still  may  mark  her  cheek,  out-blooming  all 

LXXXV. 

latin,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  honrs -sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  hall, 
To  make  her  curtsy  thought  it  right  and  fitting  ; 

Tuf  count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl. 
And  they  the  room  were  on  the  point  of  quitting, 

WJ.ea  k»!  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 
J  Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  not. 

LXXXVL 
la  tais  they  *re  like  our  coachmen,  and  the  cause 

Jt  much  the  same — the  crowd,  and  pulling,  hauling, 
^  idi  blasphemies  enough  to  break  their  jaws, 

Tliry  make  a  never  intermitted  bawling. 
t(  home,  our  Bow-street  gemmen  keep  the  laws, 
And  here  a  sentry  stands  within  your  calling; 
kui,  for  all  that,  there  is  a  deal  of  swearing, 
I  \.-^J  nauseous  words  past  mentioning  or  bearing. 


LXXXVII. 
The  count  and  Laura  fouod  their  boat  at  last, 

And  homeward  Moated  o'er  the  silent  tide. 
Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past  ; 

The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside ; 
Some  little  scandals  eke  :  but  all  aghast 

(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide ), 
Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  adorer, 
When  lo !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

LXXXYIII. 

<«  Sir,n  said  the  count,  with  brow  exceeding  grave, 
«  Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 

Its  import?  Hut  perhaps  'l  is  a  mistake; 

I  hope  it  is  so ;  and  at  once  to  wave 

Ail  compliment,  I  hope  so  for  your  sake; 

You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  slmll.* 

«Sir,»  (quoth  the  Turk)  «'t  is  no  mistake  at  all. 

LXXXIX. 

<«That  lady  is  my  voife!»  Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  check,  as  well  it  might ; 

Uut  where  an  Englishwoman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright; 

They  only  call  a  little  on  their  saints, 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprinkling  faces. 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

XC. 

She  said, — what  could  she  say !  Why  not  a  word : 

But  the  count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard : 

«Such  things  perhaps  we'd  best  discuss  wilhiu.n 
Said  he,  «  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

fn  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din, 
Tor  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfactiou 
Will  be  much  quizzing  ou  the  whole  transaction. » 

XCI. 
They  enter'd,  and  for  coffee  call'd, — it  came, 
A  beverage  for  Turks  and  Christians  both, 
Although  the  way  they  make  it  s  not  the  same. 
,  Now  Laura,  much  recovcr'tl,  or  less  loth 
To  speak,  cries  «  Deppo !  what  *  your  pagan  name  ? 

Bless  me!  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  ! 
And  bow  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long? 
Are  you  not  sensible  'twas  very  wrong? 

XCII. 
«  And  arc  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive! 
Is  't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork? 
#   Well,  that  "s  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I  'in  alive ! 
You  'II  give  it  me?  They  say  you  cat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  yearn  did  you  contrive 
To — Bless  me  !  did  I  ever?  No,  I  ucver 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow !  Mow  's  your  liver  ! 

XCIIL 
Beppo !  that  heard  of  yours  beeomrs  you  not; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you're  a  day  oldci  : 
Why  do  you  wear  it?  Oh!  1  had  forgot — 

Pray  dou't  you  think  the  weather  here  is  colder 
How  do  I  look?  You  shan't  stir  from  this  spot 

lu  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is!  Lord !  how  gray  it's  grown !» 
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XCIV. 
What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands, 

Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 
About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands; 

Became  a  slave  of  course,  and  for  his  pay 
Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 

Of  pirates  landing  in  a  neighbouring  bay. 
He  join'd  the  rogues  and  prosper'd,  and  became 
A  renegado  of  indifferent  fame. 

XCV. 
But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  his  riches  grew  so 

Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 
He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so, 

And  not  be  always  thieving  on  the  main ; 
Lonely  he  felt,  at  times,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 

And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 
Bound  tor  Corfu;  she  was  a  tine  polacca, 
Mann'd  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  tobacco. 

XCVL 
Himself,  and  much  (Heaven  knows  how  gotten)  cask, 

He  then  embark'd,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  him — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 

In  our  opinions : — well,  the  ship  was  trim, 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 
Except  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

XCVII. 
They  rcach'd  the  island,  he  transferr'd  his  lading, 

And  self  and  live-stock,  to  another  bottom, 
And  pass'd  for  a  true  Turkey-merchant,  trading 

With  goods  of  various  names,  but  I  've  forgot  'em. 
However,  he  got  off  by  this  evading, 

Or  else  the  people  would  perhaps  have  shot  him ; 
And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 
His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 


XCVUI. 
His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  re-baptized  him, 

(He  made  the  church  a  present  by  the  way); 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised  him. 

And  borrow'd  the  count's  small-clothes  for  a  day  ; 
Bis  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized  him. 

Finding  he'd  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay, 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of  them. 
For  stories,— but  /  don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

xcrx. 

Whate'er  his  youth  had  suffer  d,  his  old  age 
With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some  amends ; 

Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 

1  've  heard  the  count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  page, 
Which  being  finish'd  here  the  story  ends; 

T  is  to  be  wish'd  it  had  been  sooner  done. 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 


NOTES. 

Note  i .  Stanza  xiv.  line  8. 

Like  the  lotl  Pleiad,  Men  no  more  belov. 
•  Qnte  tepttm  dici  ttx  Umcn  eaie  aolcni.a — Oria. 

Note  a.  Stanza  xxv.  line  8. 

Hi*  name  Giuseppe,  cmll'd  more  briefly,  Beppe. 

Beppo  is  the  Joe  of  the  Italian  Joseph. 

Note  3.  Stanza  zxzvii.  line  3. 

Tbe  Spaniard*  call  ibe  person  •  •  Cortejo.« 

uCortejon  is  pronounced  «CorteAo,»  with  an  as- 
pirate, according  to  the  Arabesque  guttural.  It  mean* 
what  there  is  as  yet  no  precise  name  for  in  England, 
though  the  practice  is  as  common  as  in  any  tramontane 
country  whatever. 

Note  4-  Stanza  xlvi.  line  3. 

Raphael,  who  died  in  thy  embrace,  and  vie*. 

For  the  received  accounts  of  the  cause  of  Raphael* 
death,  see  his  Lives. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


«Celvi  qui  remplissait  alors  ectte  place  6tok  un 
gcntilhomme  Polonais,  nomme  Mazeppa,  ne  dans  le 
palatinat  de  Padolie;  U  avait  ele*  lleve  page  de  Jean 
Casimir,  ct  avait  pris  a  sa  cour  quelque  teinture  das 
belles-lettres.  Une  intrigue  qu'il  eut  dans  sajcunesse 
avee  la  fern  me  d'un  gentilhommc  Polonais,  ayant  eHc* 
decouverte,  le  mari  le  fit  lier  tout  nu  sur  un  cheval 
farouche,  et  le  laissa  alJer  en  cet  6 tat.  Le  cheval,  qui 
4tait  du  pays  de  l'Ukraine,  y  retourna,  ct  y  porta  Ma- 
zeppa, demi-mort  de  fatigue  et  de  faim.  Quelques 
paysans  le  secoururent :  il  rcsta  long-temps  parmi  eux, 
ct  se  signala  dans  plusieurs  courses  contre  les  Tartares. 
La  superiority  de  ses  lumiercs  lui  donna  une  grande 
consideration  parmi  les  Cosaques :  sa  reputation  s'aug- 
mentant  de  jour  en  jour,  obligea  le  Czar  a  le  faire 
Prince  de  l'Ukraine. » 

Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Cliarles  XII.  p.  196. 


m  Lc  roi  fuyant  ct  pour&uivi  cut  sou  cheval  tue  sous! 
lui;  le  Colonel  Gieta,  blesse,  et  perdant  tout  son  sang, 
lui  donna  le  sien.     Ainsi  on  remit  deux  fois  a  chc\jl 
dans  la  fuite,  ce  conquerant  qui  n'avait  pu  y  mooter 
pendant  la  bataille.n 

VoLTAim,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  p.  a  16. 

«  Le  roi  alia  par  un  autre  chemin  avec  quelque*  ca- 
valiers. Le  carrosse  ou  il  eta  it  rompit  dans  la  man  hf ; 
on  lc  remit  a  cheval.  Pour  comblc  de  disgracr,  il 
s'lgara  pendant  la  nuit  dans  un  bois;  la,  son  courjj- 
ne  pouvant  plus  supplier  a  ses  forces  epuisces,  les  dou- 
leurs  de  sa  blcssure  de  venues  plus  insupportables  par 
la  fatigue,  son  cheval  etant  tombe  de  lassitude,  il  »* 
coucha  quelques  heures,  au  pied  d'un  arbre,  en  dan^rr 
d'etre  surpris  a  tout  moment  par  les  vainqueurs  qui  )r 
cherchaient  de  tous  cdteV» 

VoLT*int,  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  p.  a  18 
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MAZEPPA. 


i. 

T  *aj  after  dread  PuJtowa's  day, 

When  fortune  left  the  royal  Swede, 
Around  a  slaughtered  army  lay, 

Xo  more  to  combat  and  to  bleed. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  war, 

Faithless  as  their  vain  votaries,  menT 
Had  pasc'd  to  the  triumphant  Gear, 

And  Moscow's  walls  were  safe  again, 
CntH  a  day  more  dark  and  drear, 
And  a  more  memorable  year, 
Should  give  to  slaughter  and  to  shame 
A  mightier  host  and  haughtier  name; 
A  greater  wreck,  a  deeper  fall, 
A  shock  to  one — a  thunderbolt  to  all. 

II. 
Such  was  the  hazard  of  the  die; 
The  wounded  Charles  was  taught  to  Ay 
•y  day  and  night  through  field  and  flood, 
Siaifl'd  with  his  own  and  subjects'  blood ; 
For  thousands  fell  that  flight  to  aid: 
And  not  a  voice  was  heard  to  upbraid 
Ambition  in  his  humbled  hour. 
When  truth  had  nought  to  dread  from  power. 
Hi*  bone  was  slain,  and  Gieta  gave 
Bis  ova — and  died  the  Russians'  slave. 
This  too  sinks  after  many  a  league 
Of  well-sustain'd,  but  vain  fatigue; 
And  in  the  depth  of  forests,  darkling 
The  watch-fires  in  the  distance  sparkling — 

The  beacons  of  surrounding  foes — 
A  king  must  lay  his  limbs  at  length. 

Are  these  the  laurels  and  repose 
For  which  the  nations  strain  their  strength? 
They  laid  him  by  a  savage  tree, 
In  out-worn  nature's  agony; 
His  vouuds  were  stiff — his  limbs  were  Hark — 
The  heavy  hour  was  chill  and  dark; 
The  fever  in  his  blood  forbade 
A  transient  slumbers  fitful  aid : 
And  thus  it  was;  but  yet  through  all, 
King-like  the  monarch  bore  his  fall. 
And  made,  in  this  extreme  of  ill. 
Bis  pangs  the  vassals  of  his  will ; 
All  silent  and  subdned  were  they, 
A*  once  the  nations  round  him  lay. 

m. 

A  band  of  chiefs ! — alas !  how  few, 

Since  but  the  fleeting  of  a  day 
Had  thinn'd  it ;  but  this  wreck  was  true 

And  chivalrous ;  upon  the  clay 
Each  sate  him  down,  all  sad  and  mute, 

Beside  his  monarch  and  his  steed, 
For  danger  levels  man  and  brute, 

And  all  are  fellows  in  their  need. 
Among  the  rest,  Mazeppa  made 
His  pillow  in  an  old  oak's  shade— 
Himself  as  rough,  and  scarce  less  old. 
The  Ukraine's  hetman,  calm  and  bold ; 


But  first,  outspent  with  this  long  course. 
The  Cossack  prince  rubb'd  down  his  horse, 
And  made  for  him  a  leafy  bed, 
And  smooth'd  his  fetlocks  and  his  mane. 
And  slack'd  his  girth,  and  stripp'd  his  rein, 
And  joy'd  to  sec  how  well  he  fed ; 
For  until  now  he  had  the  dread 
His  wearied  courser  might  refuse 
To  browse  beneath  the  midnight  dews: 
But  he  was  hardy  as  his  lord. 
And  little  cared  for  bed  and  board ; 
But  spirited  and  docile  too, 
Whate'er  was  to  be  done,  would  do ; 
Shaggy  and  swift,  and  strong  of  limb, 
All  Tartar-like  he  carried  him ; 
Obey'd  his  voice,  and  came  to  call. 
And  knew  him  in  the  midst  of  all:  •* 

Though  thousands  were  around, — and  night, 
Without  a  star,  pursued  her  flight, — 
That  steed  from  sunset  until  dawn 
His  chief  would  follow  like  a  fawn. 

IV. 
This  done,  Mazeppa  spread  his  cloak, 
And  laid  his  lance  beneath  his  oak, 
Felt  if  his  arms  in  order  good 
The  long  day's  march  had  well  withstood — 
If  still  the  powder  fill  d  the  pan. 

And  flints  unloosen'd  kept  their  lock — 
His  sabre's  hilt  and  scabbard  felt, 
And  whether  they  had  chafed  his  belt — 
And  next  the  venerable  man, 
From  out  his  haversack  and  can, 

Prepared  and  spread  his  slender  stock; 
And  to  the  monarch  and  bis  men 
The  whole  or  portion  offer'd  then 
With  far  less  of  inquietude 
Than  courtiers  at  a  banquet  would. 
And  Charles  of  this  his  slender  share 
With  smiles  partook  a  moment  there, 
To  force  of  cheer  a  greater  show,  - 
And  seem  above  both  wounds  and  woe ; — 
And  then  he  said— «  Of  all  our  band. 
Though  firm  of  heart  and  strong  of  hand, 
In  skirmish,  march,  or  forage,  none 
Can  less  have  said,  or  more  have  done, 
Than  thee,  Mazeppa !    On  the  earth 
So  fit  a  pair  had  never  birth, 
Since  Alexander's  days  till  now, 
As  thy  Bucephalus  and  thou : 
All  Scythia's  fame  to  thine  should  yield 
For  pricking  on  o'er  flood  and  field. » 
Hazcppa  answer  d — «  111  betide 
The  school  wherein  I  learn'd  to  ride!* 
Quoth  Charles — «*  Old  hetman,  wherefore  so, 
Since  thou  hast  learn'd  the  art  so  well?» 
Mazeppa  said — «T  were  long  to  tell; 
And  we  have  many  a  league  to  go 
With  every  now  and  then  a  blow, 
And  ten  to  one  at  least  the  foe, 
Before  our  steeds  may  graze  at  ease 
Beyond  the  swift  Borysthcncs  : 
And,  sire,  your  limbs  have  need  of  rest, 

And  I  will  be  the  sentinel 
Of  this  your  troop. » — «  But  I  request,* 
Said  Sweden's  monarch,  «thou  wilt  tell 
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This  tale  of  thine,  and  I  may  reap 
Perchance  from  this  the  boon  of  sleep; 
For  at  this  moment  from  my  eyes 
The  hope  of  present  slumber  flies.* 

«  Well,  sire,  with  such  a  hope,  I  'II  track 
My  seventy  years  of  memory  back : 
I  think  'l  was  in  my  twentieth  spring, — 
Ay,  't  was, — when  Casimir  was  king1 — 
John  Casimir, — I  was  his  page 
Six  summers  in  my  earlier  age ; 
A  learned  monarch,  faith!  was  be, 
And  most  unlike  your  majesty : 
lie  made  no  wars,  and  did  not  gain 
New  realms  to  lose  them  back  again ; 
And  (save  debates  in  Warsaw's  diet) 
He  reign'd  in  most  unseemly  quiet ; 
Not  that  he  had  no  cares  to  vex, 
He  loved  the  muses  and  the  sex; 
And  sometimes  these  so  froward  arc. 
They  made  him  wish  himself  at  war; 
But  soon  his  wrath  being  o'er,  he  took 
Another  mistress,  or  new  book : 
And  then  he  gave  prodigious  fttes— 
All  Warsaw  gather  d  round  his  gates 
To  gaze  upon  his  splendid  court, 
And  dames,  and  chiefs,  of  princely  port : 
He  was  the  Polish  Solomon, 
So  sung  his  poets,  all  but  one, 
Who,  being  unpension'd,  made  a  satire, 
And  boasted  that  he  could  not  flatter. 
It  was  a  court  of  jousts  and  mimes, 
Where  every  courtier  tried  at  rhymes; 
Even  I  for  once  produced  some  verses. 
And  sign'd  my  odes.  Despairing  Thirsts. 
There  was  a  certain  Palatine, 

A  count  of  far  and  high  descent, 
Rich  as  a  salt  or  silver  mine;" 

And  he  was  proud,  ye  may  divine, 
As  if  from  hcavru  he  had  been  seul : 

He  had  such  wealth  in  blood  and  ore 
As  few  could  match  beneath  the  throne ; 

And  he  would  gaze  upon  his  store, 

And  o'er  bis  pedigree  would  pore. 

Until  by  some  confusion  led, 

Which  almost  look'd  like  want  of  head, 
He  thought  their  merits  were  his  owu. 

His  wife  was  not  of  his  opinion — 
His  junior  she  by  thirty  years — 

Grew  daily  tired  of  his  dominion ; 
And,  after  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears, 
To  virtue  a  few  farewell  tears, 

A  restless  dream  or  two,  some  glances 

At  Warsaw's  youth,  some  songs,  and  dances, 

Awaited  but  the  usual  chances, 

Those  happy  accidents  which  render 

The  coldest  dames  so  very  tender, 

To  deck  her  count  with  titles  given, 

T  is  said,  a*  pu&sporu  into  heaven; 

But,  strange  to  say,  they  rarely  boast 

Of  these  who  have  deserved  them  most. 

V. 
«  1  was  a  goodly  stripling  then ; 
At  seventy  years  I  so  may  say, 

*  rbii  •uai|i*ri4o«  of  ■  •  %»h  •»»««•  nuy  prrtup«  b«  permitted  to  • 
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That  there  were  few,  or  boys  or  men, 
Who,  in  my  dawning  time  of  day, 
Of  vassal  or  of  knight's  degree, 
Gould  vie  in  vanities  with  me ; 
For  1  had  strength,  youth,  gaiety, 
A  port  not  like  to  this  ye  see, 
But  smooth,  a*  all  is  rugged  now; 

For  time,  and  care,  and  war,  have  plough  <l 
My  very  soul  from  out  my  brow; 
And  thus  I  should  be  diaavow'd 
By  all  my  kind  and  kin,  could  they 
Compare  my  day  and  yesterday ; 
This  change  was  wrought,  too,  long  ere  age 
Had  ta'en  my  features  for  his  page: 
With  years,  ye  know,  have  not  declined 
My  strength,  my  courage,  or  my  mind, 
Or  at  this  hour  I  should  not  be 
Telling  old  tales  beneath  a  tree, 
With  starless  skies  my  canopy. 

But  let  me  on :  Theresa's  form — 
Methinks  it  glides  before  me  now, 
Between  me  and  yon  cbesnut's  bough, 
The  memory  is  so  quick  and  warm ; 
And  yet  I  find  no  words  to  tell 
The  shape  of  her  I  loved  so  well : 
She  had  the  Asiatic  eye, 
Such  as  our  Turkish  neighbourhood 
Hath  mingled  with  our  Polish  blood. 
Dark  as  above  us  is  the  sky ; 
But  through  it  stole  a  tender  light, 
Like  the  first  moonrise  at  midnight; 
Large,  dark,  and  swimming  in  the  stream. 
Which  seem'd  to  melt  to  its  own  beam ; 
All  love,  half  languor,  and  half  fire. 
Like  saints  that  at  the  stake  expire. 
And  lift  their  raptured  looks  on  high, 
As  though  it  were  a  joy  to  die. 
A  brow  like  a  midsummer  lake. 

Transparent  with  the  sun  therein. 
When  waves  no  murmur  dare  to  make, 
And  heaven  beholds  her  face  within. 
A  cheek  and  lip—but  why  proceed  f 
I  loved  her  then — I  love  her  still; 
And  such  as  I  am,  love  indeed 

In  fierce  extremes — in  good  and  ill 
But  still  we  love  even  iu  our  rage, 
And  haunted  to  our  very  age 
With  the  vain  shadow  of  the  past, 
As  is  Mazcppa  to  the  last. 

VI. 

<i  We  met— we  gazed— I  saw,  and  sigh  d, 

She  did  not  speak,  and  yet  replied; 

There  are  ten  thousand  tones  and  sign* 

We  hear  and  sec,  but  none  defines — 

Involuntary  sparks  of  thought, 

Which  strike  from  out  the  heart  o'erwroughl, 

And  form  a  strange  intelligence, 

Alike  mysterious  and  iutcusc, 

Which  link  the  burning  chain  that  binds, 

Without  their  will,  young  hearts  and  mintU; 

Conveying,  as  the  electric  wire. 

We  know  not  how,  the  absorbing  fire.— 

I  saw,  and  sigh'd— in  silence  wept. 

And  still  reluctant  distance  kept, 
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Until  I  wa*  made  known  to  her. 
And  we  might  then  and  there  cooler 
Without  suspicion — then,  even  then, 

I  long  d,  and  was  resolved  to  speak ; 
Bat  on  my  lips  they  died  again, 

The  accents  tremulous  and  weak. 
Cadi  one  hour.— There  it  a  game, 

A  frivolous  and  foolish  play, 

Wherewith  we  while  away  the  day ; 
It  is — I  have  forgot  the  name — 
And  we  to  this,  U  seems,  were  set. 
Ivy  some  strange  chance,  which  I  forget : 
I  reck'd  not  if  I  won  or  lost,  ■ 

It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 

So  near  to  hear,  and  oh !  to  see 
The  bring  whom  1  loved  the  most. — 
I  watelt'd  her  as  a  sentinel, 
(Say  ours  this  dark  night  watch  as  well !) 

Until  I  saw,  and  thus  it  was, 
That  she  was  pensive,  nor  perceived 
Her  occupation,  nor  was  grieved 
3or  g|ad  to  lose  or  gain;  but  still 
Play  d  on  for  hours,  as  if  her  will 
Yet  bound  her  to  the  place,  though  not 
That  hers  might  be  the  winning  lot. 

through  my  brain  the  thought  did  pass 
is  a  Hash  of  lightning  there, 
Thai  there  was  something  in  her  air 
Which  would  not  doom  me  to  despair; 
And  on  the  thought  my  words  broke  forth, 

All  incoherent  as  they  were— 
Their  eloquence  was  little  worth, 
Cut  yet  she  listen'd— "t  is  enough— 

Who  listens  once  will  listen  twice ; 

Her  heart,  be  sure,  is  not  of  ice, 
refusal  no  rebuff. 


VII. 

•  I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again— 
They  tell  me,  Sire,  you  never  knew 
Those  gentle  frailties;  if 't  is  true, 
I  shorten  all  my  joy  or  pain, 
To  toss  *t  would  seem  absurd  as  vain ; 
But  ail  men  are  not  born  to  reign, 
*»r  o'er'lheir  passions,  or  as  you 
Unas  o'er  themselves  and  nations  too. 
I  am— or  rather  was— a  prince, 
A  chief  of  thousands,  and  could  lead 
Them  on  where  each  would  foremost  bleed ; 
But  could  not  o'er  myself  evince 
The  like  control — But  to  resume : 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again; 
In  sooth,  it  u  a  happy  doom, 

But  yet  where  happiest  ends  in  pain. — 
We  met  in  secret,  and  the  hour 
Which  led  me  to  that  lady's  bower 
Was  fiery  expectation's  dower. 
My  days  and  nights  were  nothing— all 
Escept  that  hour,  which  doth  recal 
m  the  long  lapse  from  youth  to  age 
5o  other  like  itself— I  d  give 
The  Ukraine  back  again  to  Ihre 
It  o'er  once  more — and  be  a  page, 
The  happy  page,  who  was  the  lord 
Of  one  soft  heart,  and  his  own  sword, 


And  had  no  other  gem  nor  wealth 
Save  nature's  gift  of  youth  and  health — 
We  met  in  secret — doubly  sweet. 
Some  say,  they  find  it  so  to  meet; 
I  know  not  that — I  would  have  given 

My  life  but  to  have  call'd  her  mine 
In  the  full  view  of  earth  and  heaven ; 

For  I  did  oft  and  long  repine 
That  wc  could  only  meet  by  stealth. 

VIII. 
«  For  lovers  there  are  many  eyes. 

And  such  there  were  on  us : — the  devil 

On  such  occasions  should  be  civil — 
The  devil! — I  'm  loth  to  do  him  wrong, 

It  might  be  some  untoward  saint, 
Who  would  not  be  at  rest  too  long, 

But  to  his  pious  bile  gave  vent — 
But  one  fair  night,  some  lurking  spies 
Surprised  and  seized  us  both. 
The  count  was  something  more  than  wroth — 
I  was  unarm'd ;  but  if  in  steel, 
All  cap-a-pie  from  head  to  heel, 
What  'gainst  their  numbers  could  I  do? — 
T  was  near  his  castle,  far  away 

From  city  or  from  6uccour  near, 
And  almost  on  the  break  of  day ; 
I  did  not  think  to  see  another, 

My  moments  seem'd  reduced  to  few  ; 
And  with  one  prayer  to  Mary  Mother, 

And,  it  may  be,  a  saint  or  two, 
As  I  resign'd  mc  to  my  fate, 
They  led  me  to  the  castle  gate : 

Theresa's  doom  I  never  knew, 
Our  lot  was  henceforth  separate. — 
An  angry  man,  ye  may  opine. 
Was  he,  the  proud  Count  Palatine , 
And  he  had  reason  good  to  be, 

But  he  was  most  enraged  lest  such 

An  accident  should  chance  to  touch 
Upon  his  future  pedigree ; 
Nor  less  amazed,  that  such  a  blot 

His  noble  'scutcheon  should  have  got, 

While  he  was  highest  of  his  line: 
Because  unto  himself  he  seem'd 
The  first  of  men,  nor  less  he  deem'd 

In  others'  eyes,  and  most  in  mine. 

'Sdeath!  with  a  pn^e—  perchance  a  king 

Had  reconciled  him  to  the  thing: 

But  with  a  stripling  of  a  page — 

I  felt — but  cannot  paint  his  rage. 

IX. 
«  '  Bring  forth  the  horse !' — the  horse  was  brought , 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  look'd  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs :  but  he  was  wild, 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefined — 

T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane. 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread, 
To  mc  the  desert* born  was  led: 
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They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash — 
Away ! — away ! — and  on  we  dash ! — 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 


v  Away ! — away ! — My  breath  was  gone — 
I  saw  not  where  he  harried  on : 
T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day, 
And  on  he  foam'd — away! — away! — 
The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  foes, 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  laughter, 
Which  on  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout: 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrench'd  my  head, 

And  snapp'd  the  cord,  which  to  the  mane 

Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rein, 
And  writhing  half  my  form  about, 
Howl'd  back  my  curse;  but  'midst  the  tread, 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed : 
It  vexes  me— for  I  would  fain 
Have  paid  their  insult  back  again. 
I  paid  it  well  in  after  days : 
There  is  not  of  that  castle  gate, 
Its  drawbridge  and  portcullis*  weight, 
Stone,  bar,  moat,  bridge,  or  barrier  left; 
Nor  of  its  6elds  a  blade  of  grass, 

Save  what  grows  on  a  ridge  of  wall, 

Where  stood  the  hearth-stone  of  the  hall ; 
'And  many  a  time  ye  there  might  pass, 
Nor  dream  that  e'er  that  fortress  was : 
I  saw  its  turrets  in  a  blaie, 
Their  crackling  battlements  all  cleft, 

And  the  hot  lead  pour  down  like  rain 
From  off  the  scorch 'd  and  blackeniog  roof, 
Whose  thickness  was  not  vengeance  proof. 

They  little  tbongfat  that  day  of  pain, 
When  launch  a1,  as  on  the  lightning  s  flash, 
They  bade  me  to  destruction  dash,    . 

That  one  day  I  should  come  again, 
With  twice  five  thousand  horse,  to  thank 

The  count  for  his  uncourteous  ride. 
They  play'd  me  then  a  bitter  prank, 

'  When,  with  the  wild  horse  for  my  guide, 
They  bound  me  to  his  foaming  flank : 
At  length  I  play'd  them  one  as  frank — 
For  time  at  last  sets  all  things  even — 

And  if  we  do  but  watch  the  hour. 

There  never  yet  was  human  power 
Which  could  evade,  if  unforgiven. 
The  patient  search  and  vigil  long 
Of  him  who  treasures  up  a  wrong. 

XI. 
«  Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 
Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind. 
All  human  dwellings  left  behind ; 
We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequer'd  with  the  northern  light: 
Town — village— none  were  on  our  track, 
But  a  wild  plain  of  for  extent, 


And  bounded  by  a  forest  black : 

And,  save  the  scarce-seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold, 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 
No  trace  of  man.    The  year  before 
A  Turkish  army  had  march'd  o'er; 
And  where  the  Spahi't  hoof  hath  trod. 
The  verdure  flies  the  bloody  sod  :— 
The  sky  was  dull,  and  dim,  and  gray, 
And  a  low  breete  crept  moaning  by — 
I  could  have  answer'd  with  a  sigh- 
But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away— 
And  I  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  foil  like  rain 
Upon  the  courser's  bristling  mane: 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  for  career: 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed,- 
He  must  have  slacken'd  in  his  speed : 
But  no— my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might, 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became : 
Each  motion  which  I  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 
Increased  his  fury  and  affright : 
I  tried  my  voice, — 't  was  faint  and  low, 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang: 
Meantime  my  cords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  for  than  flame. 

xn. 

a  We  near'd  the  wild  wood— 't  was  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  cither  side; 

T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees, 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breexe 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,— 

But  these  were  few,  and  far  between 

Set  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves. 

Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  eves 

That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead. 

Discolour' d  with  a  lifeless  red, 

Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffon'd  gore 

Upon  the  slain  when  battle 's  o'er, 

And  some  long  winter's  night  halh  shed 

Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head. 

So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 

May  peck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek : 

T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood, 

And  here  and  there  a  cbesnut  stood. 

The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  pine; 

But  for  apart— and  well  it  were, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine— 
The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs ;  and  I  found  strength  to  bear 
My  wounds,  already  scarr'd  with  cold— 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  wolves  behind ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  track. 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back. 
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With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  fire : 
Where'er  we  flew  they  follow'd  on, 
Nor  left  a*  with  the  morning  sun ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood, 
At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  raiding  step  repeat. 
Oh  I  how  I  wish'd  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde, 
And  perish — if  it  must  be  so— 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe. 
When  first  my  courser's  race  begun, 
I  wish'd  the  goal  already  woii ; 
But  now  i  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  and  savage  breed 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain-roe ; 
Nor  faster  mils  the  blinding  snow 
Which  whelms  the  peasant  near  the  door 
Whose  threshold  he  shall  cross  no  more, 
Bewilder d  with  the  dazzling  blast, 
Than  through  the  forest-paths  he  past — 
l-niired,  untamed,  and  worse  than  wild ; 
AD  furious  as  a  favoured  child 
Balk'd  of  its  wish ;  or  fiercer  still — 
A  woman  piqued — who  has  her  will. 

XIII. 

»  The  wood  was  past ;  'twas  more  than  noon ; 

Bat  chill  the  air,  although  in  June; 

Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  cold — 

Prolong'd  endurance  tames  the  bold: 

And  I  was  then  not  what  I  seem, 

Bat  headlong  as  a  wintry  stream, 

And  wore  my  feelings  out  before 

I  well  could  count  their  causes  o'er  : 

And  what  with  fury,  fear,  and  wrath, 

The  tortures  which  beset  my  path. 

Cold,  hanger,  sorrow,  shame,  distress, 

Thus  hound  in  nature's  nakedness ; 

Sprung  from  a  race  whose  rising  blood 

Whoi  sorr'd  beyond  its  calmer  mood, 

And  trodden  hard  upon,  is  like 

The  rattle-snake's,  in  act  to  strike, 

What  marvel  if  this  worn  out  trunk 

Bennih  its  woes  a  moment  sunk? 

The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  roll'd  round, 

I  teem'd  to  sink  upon  the  ground ; 

But  rrr'd,  for  I  was  fastly  bound. 

My  heart  tnrn'd  sick,  my  brain  grew  sore 

And  throbb'd  awhile,  then  beat  no  more : 

The  ikies  span  like  a  mighty  wheel; 

I  saw  the  trees  like  drunkards  reel. 

And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  eyes, 

Whirh  ssw  no  farther:  he  who  dies 

Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 

Ortortnred  by  that  ghastly  ride, 

I  Ml  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake;  but  could  not  make 
My  senses  climb  up  from  below: 
I  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 
When  ail  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 
At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 
And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 
My  undulating  Life  was  as    • 
The  fancied  lights  that  flitting-pass 


^  Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 
Fever  begins  upon  the  brain; 
But  soon  it  pass'd,  with  little  pain, 
But  a  confusion  worse  than  such : 
I  own  that  I  should  deem  it  much, 
Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again  ; 
And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 
Feci  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 
Mo  matter;  I  have  bared  my  brow 
Full  in  Death's  face — before — and  now. 

XIV. 

«  My  thoughts  came  back;  where  was  I?  Gold, 

And  numb,  and  giddy:  pulse  by  pulse 
life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold. 
And  throb  by  throb;  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse, 
My  blood  rcflow'd,  though  thick  and  chill; 
My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang, 

My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 
My  sight  rcturn'd,  though  dim ;  alas  1 
And  thickend,  as  it  were,  with  glass. 
Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh; 
There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky, 
Studded  with  stars; — it  is  no  dream; 
The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream ! 
The  bright  broad  river's  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 
And  we  are  half-way  struggling  o'er 
To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance, 
And  with  a  temporary  strength 

My  stiffen'd  limbs  were  rebaptixed. 
My  courser's  broad  breast  proudly  braves, 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves 
And  onward  we  advance ! 
Wc  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A  haven  1  but  little  prized, 
For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 
And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 
How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 
In  those  suspended  pangs  1  lay, 
I  coidd  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 
If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

XV. 

«  Willi  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane, 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank. 

The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  gain  the  top :  a  boundless  plain 

Spreads  through  the  sh.idow  of  the  night, 
And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems 
Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight; 

And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white, 
Or  scatter'd  spot  of  dusky  green, 

In  masses  broke  into  the  light, 

As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 
But  nought  distinctly  seen 

In  the  dim  waste,  would  indicate 

The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 

No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 

Stood  like  an  hospitable  star ; 

Not  even  an  ignis-fatuus  rose 

To  make  him  merry  with  my  vtoes  : 

>9 
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That  very  cheat  had  cheer'd  me  then  ! 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill, 

Of  the  abode*  of  men. 

*    XVI. 

m  Onward  we  went— hut  slack  and  slow; 

His  ravage  force  at  length  o'erspent. 
The  dioopiog  coarser,  faint  and  low, 

AH  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 
His  new-born  tameness  nought  avail'd, 
My  limbs  were  bond ;  my  force  had  fail'd, 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  effort  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bounds  so  starkly  tied — 

But  still  it  was  in  vain ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er, 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain : 
The  dizzy  race  scem'd  almost  done, 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won : 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun — 

How  slow,  alas!  he  came! 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day ; 
How  heavily  it  roll  <i  away— 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  start. 
And  call'd  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  fill'd  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

XVII. 
«  Up  rose  the  win ;  the  mists  were  curl'd 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around — behind — before: 
What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 
Plain,  forest,  river  ?  Man  nor  brute. 
Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nof  print  of  foot, 
Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil; 
No  sign  of  travel — none  of  toil ; 
The  very  air  was  mute; 
And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  horn, 
Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.  Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 
The  weary  brute  still  stagger'd  on ; 
And  still  we  were— or  seem'd—  alone: 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh, 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs? 
No,  no!  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop ;  I  sec  them  come! 
In  one  %ast  squadron  they  advance! 

I  strove  to  cry — my  lip*  were  dumb. 
The  steed*  ruth  on  in  plunging  pride ; 
Rut  whore  are  they  the  reins  to  guide? 
A  thousand  horse— and  none  to  ride ! 
With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 
Wide  nostril*— never  stretch'd  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  tlic  bit  or  rein, 


And  feet  that  iron  never  shod, 
And  flanks  unscarr'd  by  spur  or  rod. 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free. 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea, 

Came  thickly  thnndering  on. 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet; 
Tha  sight  re-nerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answer'd,  and  then  fell; 
With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay, 

And  recking  limbs  immoveable. 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done ! 
On  came  the  troop — they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  Woody  thong: 
They  stop— they  start — they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there. 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seem'd  the  patriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide; 
Tbey  snort — they  fbam-yneigh — swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly,    ' 
By  instinct  from  a  human  eye— 

They  left  me  there,  to  my  despair, 
Link'd  to  the  dead  and  stiffening  wretch, 
Whose  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Relieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Nor  him  nor  me — and  there  we  lay, 

The  dyin&  on  the  dead! 
I  little  deem  d  another  day 

Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 
And  there  from  morn  till  twilight  bound, 
I  felt  the  heavy  hours  toil  round, 
Willi  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me, 
In  hopeless  certainty  of  mind. 
That  makes  us  feel  at  length  resign'd 
To  that  which  our  foreboding  years 
Presents  the  worst  and  last  of  fears 
Inevitable— even  a  boon, 
Nor  more  unkind  for  coming  soon; 
Vet  shunn'd  and  dreaded  with  such  care, 
As  if  it  only  were  a  snare 

That  prudence  might  escape : 
At  times  both  wish'd  for  and  implored, 
At  times  sought  with  self-pointed  sword. 
Yet  still  a  dark  and  hideous  close 
To  even  intolerable  woes, 

And  welcome  in  no  shape. 
And,  strange  to  say,  the  sons  of  pleasure, 
They  who  have  revell'd  beyond  measure 
In  beauty,  wassail,  wine,  and  treasure, 
Die  calm,  or  calmer,  oft  than  he 
Whose  Jieritage  was  misery  : 
For  he  who  hath  in  turn  run  through 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  new. 

Hath  nought  to  hope,  and  nought  to  leave; 
And,  save  the  future  ( which  is  view'd 
Not  quite  as  men  are  base  or  good. 
But  as  their  nerves  may  be  endued), 

With  nought  perhaps  to  grieve : — 
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The  wretch  still  hopes  his  woes  must  end, 

And  Death,  whom  he  should  deem  his  friend, 

Appears  to  his  distemper'd  eyes, 

Arrived  to  rob  him  of  his  prize, 

The  tree  of  his  new  Paradise. 

To-morrow  would  hare  given  him  all, 

Repaid  hi*  pangs,  repair'd  his  fall ; 

To-morrow  would  have  been  the  first 

Of  days  no  more  deplored  or  curst, 

But  bright,  and  long,  and  beckoning  years. 

Seen  dazzling  through  the  mist  of  tears, 

Guerdon  of  many  a  painful  hour; 

To-morrow  would  have  given  him  power 

To  rale,  to  shine,  to  smite,  to  save — 

And  must  it  dawn  upon  his  grave? 

XVIIf. 
•The son  was  sinking — still  I  lay 

Chain'd  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed\ 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need, 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die, 

Ere  his  repast  begun ; 
He  flew,  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 
1  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength ; 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise, 
Which  scarcely  could  he  call'd  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. — 
I  know  no  more — my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fix'd  my  dull  eyes  from  afar* 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam, 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming,  dense 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense, 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death, 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense, 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  cross'd  my  brain — 
A  gasp,  a. throb,  a  start  of  pain, 

A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

XJX. 

« I  woke — Where  was  I  ? — Do  I  see 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  close  ? 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  couch  repose? 
l«i  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie? 
And  »  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glance  ? 

I  closed  my  owu  again  once  more, 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-hair'd,  and  tall, 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall; 


The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught, 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thought; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glance  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  free : 
I  gazed,  and  gazed,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be, — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feast  : 
And  when  the  cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  uoseal'd, 
She  smiled — and  I  essay'd  to  speak, 

But  fail'd — and  she  approach'd,  and  made 
With,  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  break 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid, 
And  smooth'd  the  pillow  for  ray  head. 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 
And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
hi  whispers — ne'er  was  voice  so  sweet ! 
Even  music  follow' d  her  light  feet ! 

But  those  she  call'd  were  not  awake, 
And  she  went  forth ;  but  ere  she  pass'd, 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast, 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 
That  I  had  nought  to  fear,  that  ail 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call, 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return; — while  she  was  gone, 
Methought  I  felt  too  much  alone. 

XX. 

«  She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire— 
What  need  of  more? — I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 
Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest : 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain — 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again — 
Me — one  day  o'er  their  realm  to  reign! 

Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  rage,  refining  on  my  pain. 

Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness, 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone, 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne. — 

What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess? — 

Let  none  despond,  let  none  despair ! 
To-morrow  the  Borysthcnes 
May  sec  our  coursers  graze  at  ease 
Upon  his  Turkish  bank, — and  never 
Had  I  such  welcome  for  a  river 

As  I  shall  yield  when  safely  there. 
Comrades,  good  night !» — The  Hetman  threw 

His  length  beneath  the  oak-tree  shade, 

With  leafy  couch  already  made, 
A  bed  nor  comfortless  nor  new 
To  him  who  took  his  rest  whene'er 
The  hour  arrived,  no  matter  where : — 

Ilis  eyes  the  hastening  slumbers  steep* 
And  if  ye  marvel  £harlcs  forgot 
To  thank  his  tale,  he  wonder  d  not, — 
The  king  had  been  an  hour  asleep. 
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A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


•  Tbera  are  more  thing*  in  hearen  and  earth,  Horatio 
Tbaa  ara  dreamt  of  in  your  philoMpby.a 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


Manfred. 
Chamois  Hunter. 
Abbot  of  St  Maurice. 
Manuel. 
Herman. 


Witch  op  toe  Alps. 

Arimanes. 

Nemesis. 

Thb  Destinies. 

Spirits,  etc. 


The  Scene  of  the  Drama  is  amongst  the  Higher  Alps 
— partly  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains. 


MANFRED. 


ACT  1. 

SCENE   I. 

Manfred  alone. — Scene ,  a  Gothic  Gallery. — Time, 

Midnight 

MANFRED. 

THE  lamp  must  be  replcnish'd,  but  even  then 

It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 

My  slumbers — if  I  slumber — are  not  sleep, 

But  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought. 

Which  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 

There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 

To  look  within :  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 

The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 

But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise : 

Sorrow  is  knowledge:  they  who  know  the  most 

Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  that  of  life. 

Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 

Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 

I  have  cssay'd,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 

A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself— 

But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good. 

And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men — 

But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 

But  this  availed  not: — good  or  evil,  lift;, 

Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.     I  have  no  dread, 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 

Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes, 

Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earih. — 

Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  universe ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light — 
Ye,  who  do  compa*»  <«arth  about,  and  dwell 


In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 

Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts, 

And  earth's  and  oceans  caves  familiar  things — 

I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 

Which  gives  me  power  upon  you Rise!  appear! 

\A  pause. 
They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you — by  this  sign, 
Which  makes  you  tremble — by  the  claims  of  him 
Who  is  undying, — rise!  appear! Appear! 

[A  pause. 

If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 

Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me :  by  a  power, 

Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 

Which  had  its  birth-place  in  a  star  condemned, 

The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolish'd  world, 

A  wandering  hell  in  the  eternal  space ; 

By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 

The  thought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 

I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear! 

[A  star  is  seen  at  the  darker  end  of  tfte  gal- 
lery; it  is  stationary;  and  a  voter  is  heard 
singing.] 

first  spirit. 
Mortal !  to  thy  bidding  taw'd, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds. 
And  the  summer's  sun-set  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mix*  d  for  my  pavilion  ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden. 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden  ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal — be  thy  wish  avow'd! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 
Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains, 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  tlirone  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  hand  ; 
But  ere  it  fill,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  cavern'd  base — 

And  wliat  with  me  wotiUUt  tftou ! 

Voice  oftlie  Third  Spirit. 
lu  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 
Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife. 
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Where  the  wrad  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  bath  life, 
Where  the  mermaid  U  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells ; 
like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells  ; 
O'er  my  calm  hall  of  coral 

The  deep  echo  roITd— 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

foorth  SPIRIT. 
Where  tie  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  hoilingly  higher; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringiy  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birth-place. 

Thy  bidding  to  bide— 
Thy  -f»dl  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  he  my  guide ! 
fifth  ipiarr. 
I'm  the  rider  of  the  wind, 

The  stirrer  of  the  storm  ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
.  To  speeJ  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
1  The  fle-t  I  met  sail  d  well,  and  yet 

I  T  will  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 

I  My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the  night, 

Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  mc  with  light  ? 

SEVENTH  SPIRIT. 

Hie  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 

Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me: 

It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 

As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air; 

Its  coarse  was  free  and  regular, 

Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 

The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 

A  wandering  mas*  of  shapeless  flame, 

A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 

The  menace  of  the  universe; 

Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 

Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 

A  bright  deformity  on  high, 

The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! 

And  thou!  beneath  its  influence  born — 

Thou,  worm !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn — 

Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 

And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 

For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 

Where  these  weak  spirits  round  thee  bend, 

And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 

What  would'st  thou,  child  of  clay,  with  mc? 

1  THE  SEVEN  SPIRITS. 

j  knh,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 
Are  at  tby  beck  and  bidding,  child  of  clay ! 
fcfore  thee,  at  thy  quest,  their  spirits  arc? — 
What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  sou  of  mortals — say  ? 

Manfred. 
Foqjrtfulness 


FIRST  SPIRIT. 

Of  what— of  whom — and  why? 

MANFRED. 

Of  that  which  is  within  mc ;  read  it  there 
— Te  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it 

SPIRIT. 

We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess  : 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators, — each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

MANFRED. 

Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 
Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask  ? 

SPIRIT. 

It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill; 
But — thou  may'st  die. 

MANFRED. 

Will  death  bestow  it  ou  mc? 

SPIRIT. 

We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget; 

We  are  eternal :  and  to  us  the  past 

Is,  as  the  future,  present.     Art  thou  answer'd? 

MANFRED. 

Ye  mock  me — but  the  power  which  brought  ye  here 
Ilath  made  you  mine.     Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my  will ! 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far-darting  as  your  own, 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop'd  in  clay ! 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  ye  what  I  am. 

SPIRIT. 

We  answer  as  we  answer'd ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

MANFRED. 

Why  say  ye  so  ? 

SPIRIT. 

If,  as  thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 

MANFRED. 

I  then  have  call'd  ye  from  your  realms  in  vain  ; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

SPIRIT. 

Say; 
What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  ask  again — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of  days — 

MANFRED. 

Accursed !  what  have  I  to  do  with  days  ? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone ! 

SPIRIT. 

Yet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do  thee  service ; 
Bethink  tbee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  ? 

MANFRED. 

No/none:  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we  part — 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.   I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star  ; 
But  nothing  more.  Approach  mc  as  ye  are. 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 
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SPIRIT. 

We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

MANFRED. 

I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 

SEVENTH  SPIBIT. 

(Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  female  figure.) 

Behold ! 

MANFRED. 

Oh  God !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 

Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 

I  yet  might  be  most  happy. — I  will  clasp  thee. 

And  we  again  will  be [The figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crush'd ! 

[Manfred  falls  senseless. 
{A  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follows.) 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ; 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 
And  the  answer  d  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hiU, 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gather'd  in  a  cloud ; 

And  for  ever  shah  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by, 
Thou  shah  feel  me  with  thiue  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turn'd  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 

Hath  baptised  thee  with  a  curse; 

And  a  spirit  of  the  air 

Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare; 

In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 

Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 

And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 

All  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 

And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 

Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  false  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring ; 


From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch'd  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 
From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm ; 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 
I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that<most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art, 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart; 

By  thy  delight  in  others*  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Corn, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny  ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear  ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee  ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass'd — now  wither  1 


SCENE  II. 


The  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. — Time,  Morning. 
— Manfksd  alone  upon  the  Cliffs. 

MANFRED. 

The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 

The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me — 

The  remedy  I  reek'd  of  tortured  me ; 

I  lean  no  more  on  super-human  aid. 

It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  for 

The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulf  d  in  darkness, 

It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  earth! 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  day,  and  you,  ye  mountains, 

Why  are  ye  beautiful  T I  cannot  love  ye. 

And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe, 

That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 

Art  a  delight— thou  shinest  not  on  my  heart. 

And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 

I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 

Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 

In  dizziness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 

A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 

My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 

To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  1  pause? 

I  feel  the  impulse — yet  I  do  not  plunge; 

I  see  the  peril— yet  do  not  recede  ; 

And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  is  firm : 

There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds 

And  makes  it  my  fatality  to  live ; 

If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 

This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 

My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 

To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself— 

The  last  infirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  p^uet. 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'&t  thou  swoop  so  near  me — 1  should  be 
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Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 

Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 

let  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above 

With  a  pervading  Vision. — Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

Haw  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself ! 

Bat  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dost,  haJf  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

X  conflict  of  its  dements,  and  breathe 
I  Tbc  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
{ Cooteodxng  with  low  wants  aod  lofty  will 

Tid  our  mortality  predominates, 

Aad  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other.  Hark !  the  note, 

[  The  shepherd" $  pipe  in  die  distance  is  heard. 
i  Tie  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
j  For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 

A  sartors!  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
I  Kid  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd; 
.  It  tool  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 
'  Toe  Tspwiess  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
j  A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 

4  bodflesji  enjoyment — born  and  dying 

Witt  the  blest  tone  which  made  me ! 

Enter  from  below  a  Chamois  Hunter. 

I  CBAMOIS  BUNTER. 

|  Even  so 

|Tfca  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feet 

E*»e  baffled  me;  my  gains  to-day  will  scarce 
1  ftfpay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  is  here? 
'  V  ho  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yet  hath  reach 'd 

A  height  which  none  even  of  our  mountaineers, 
1  Sne  ear  best  hunters,  may  attain :  his  garb 

•  h  goodly,  bis  mien  manly,  and  his  air 

/  frond  am  a  free-born  peasant s,  at  this  distance. — 
'I  will  approach  him  nearer. 

I  SLurrun.  (Not  perceiving  the  other.) 

't»  be  thus— 

•  Grav-haar'd  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
!  Wmi*  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 

]  A  fc&gHv*  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
:  Wfck<h  hot  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 
I  And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 

I  EUving  bees  otherwise!  Now  furrow'd  o'er 

{  With  wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years; 
i  .Aad  boon — all  tortured  into  ages — hours 

•  Which  1  outfive ! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 
|  Te  aTalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 

m  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 

I I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 

'  Crash  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
Aad  only  fall  on  things  that  still  would  live; 
fta  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 

:  And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 

CBAMOIS  BUNTBR. 

The  masts  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
'  fU  warn  bins  to  descend,  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 

Manfred. 
The  mist*  boil  up  around  the  glaciers;  clouds 
t*i»  carting  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell, 
*  bf*e  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
QVapd  with  the  damn  d  like  pebbles.— I  am  giddy. 


CSAMOIS  BUNTER. 

I  must  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near, 
A  sudden  step  will  startle  him,  and  be 
Seems  tottering  already. 

MANFRED. 

Mountains  have  fallen, 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rocking  their  Alpine  brethren;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters, 
Damming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  crush'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  fountains  find  another  channel — thus, 
Thus,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenburg — 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it? 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Friend !  have  a  care, 
Tour  next  stop  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink! 

manfred.  (Not  hearing  him.) 
Such  would  have  been  for  me  a  fitting  tomb; 
My  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall  be — 
In  this  one  plunge. — Farewell,  ye  opening  heavens ! 
Look  not  upon  me  thus  reproachfully — 
Ye  were  not  meant  for  me — Earth !  take  these  atoms ! 

(As  Manfred  is  in  act  to  spring  from  me  cliff, 

the  Chamois  Hunter  seizes  and  retains  him 

with  a  sudden  grasp.) 

CBAMOIS  BUNTER. 

Hold,  madman ! — though  aweary  of  thy  life, 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  blood. — 
Away  with  me 1  will  not  quit  my  hold. 

MANFRED. 

V  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me  not — 

I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 

Spinning  around  me — I  grow  blind. — What  art  thou? 

CBAMOIS  HUNTER. 

I'll  answer  that  anon. — Away  with  me — 
The  clouds  grow  thicker — there — now  lean  on  me^— 
Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff,  and  cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub — now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well — 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour — 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  find  a  surer  footing, 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrent 
Hath  wtsh'd  since  winter. — Come,  't  is  bravely  done— 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

(As  they  descend  tiie  rocks  uit'm  difficulty,  me 
scene  closes.) 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Cottage  amongst  the  Bernese  Alps. 

Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Hunter. 

CBAMOIS  BUNTER. 

No,  no — yet  pause — thou  must  not  yet  go  forth : 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide — 
But  whither? 

MANFRED. 

It  imports  not:  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 
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CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Thy  garb  and  gait  bespeak  (hec  of  high  lineage — 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  Lord  ?     I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  life  leacU  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls, 
Carousing  with  the  vassals ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  » 

MANFRED. 

No  matter. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 
And  be  of  better  cheer.     Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
T  is  of  an  ancient  vintage ;  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  our  glaciers,  now 
Let  it  do  thus  for  thine — Come,  pledge  me  fairly. 

MANFRED. 

Away,  away !  there  's  blood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

What  dost  thou  mean  ?  thy  senses  wander  from  thee. 

MANFRED. 

I  say  't  is  blood — my  blood !  the  pure  warm  stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other  as  we  should  not  love, 
And  tliis  was  shed  :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from  heaven, 
Where  thou  ort  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-maddening  sin, 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  what  e'er 
Thy  dread  and  suffrance  be,  there 's  comfort  yet —  • 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patience 

MANFRED. 

Patience,  and  patience!    Hence — that  word  was  made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  not  for  birds  of  prey; 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine, — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Thanks  to  Heaven ! 
I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill, 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

MANFRED, 

Do  I  not  bear  it? — Look  on  me — I  live. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

MANFRED. 

I  tell  thee,  man !  I  have  lived  many  years, 

Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 

To  those  which  I  must  number:  ages — ages — 

Space  and  eternity — and  consciousness, 

With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked  ? 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set;  I  am  thine  elder  far. 

MANFRED. 

Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time? 
It  doth :  but  actions  arc  our  epochs:  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms;  and  one  desert, 
Darren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 


But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

CHAMOIS  HURTS*. 

Alas !  he  s  mad — but  yet  I  must  not  leave  him. 

MANFRED. 

I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distemper'd  dream. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

What  is  it 
That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'st  upon? 

MANFRED. 

Myself  and  thee— a  peasant  of  the  Alps— • 

Thy  hnmble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 

And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free; 

Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts; 

Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils, 

By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 

Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 

With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph  : 

This  do  I  see — and  then  I  look  within — 

It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already! 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

And  would'st  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot  for  mine! 

MANFRED. 

No,  friend !  I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor  -exchange 
My  lot  with  living  being:  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  t  is  still  to  bear — 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream, 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

And  with  thi* — 
This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil? — my  not  sso. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  revenge 
Upon  his  enemies  ? 

MANFRED. 

Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 
My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  lov^ed  me — 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  queU'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence— 
But  my  embrace  was  fatal. 

CHAMOIS  nUNTEl. 

Heaven  give  thee  rest ' 
And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

MANFRED. 

I  need  them  not. 
But  can  endure  thy  pity.     I  depart — 
Tis  time — farewell! — Here's  gold,  and  thanks  for  thee— 
No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not — 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril 's  past: — 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not! 

[Exit  Manfred. 

SCENE  If. 
A  lower  FaUey  in  the  Alps—A  Cataract. 
Enter  Manfred. 
It  is  not  noon — the  suubow's  rays1  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  theeted  stivers  waving  column 
0er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pate  courser's  tail. 
The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.    No  eyes 
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But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of 
!  shook!  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.— I  will  call  her. 

( Naathed  take*  some  of  the  water  into  Vie 
palm  of  his  hand,  and  fines  it  in  the  air, 
mmUerina  the  adjuration.     After  a  pause, 
the  Witc*  or  jam  Am  rises  beneath  the 
arch  of  the  sunbeam  of  the  torrent. 
suirraa*. 
Beautiful  spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light,  . 
had  darriing  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  iluuuss  of  earth's  Jea*f»murtai  daughters  grow 
( To  an  unearthly  stature,  innja  essence 
Of  purer  elements;  while  ahe  Jincs  of  youth, — 
Caraalion'd  like  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
feotkd  by  the  heating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
I'poo  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
The  btoah  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven,— 
■  Tinge  thy  rrlewial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunhov  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  spirit!  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
Wherein  is  glass  d  serenity  of  soul. 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
1  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  son 
()i  earth,  whom  the  abstmscr  powers  permit 
hi  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells— to  call  thee  thus, 
And  gaar  on  thee  a  moment. 

V1TCB. 

Son  of  earth ! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power; 

I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 

lad  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 

Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 

I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou  with  me? 

KAHraao. 

To  look  npen  thy  beauty — nothing  further. 

Thr  face  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 

Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
I  To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her— 

tut  they  can  nothing  aid  me.    I  have  sought 

From  them  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
|  I  search  no  further. 

V/ITCB. 

!  What  could  be  the  quest 

Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
,  The  rulers  of  the  invisible} 

Muaraaa. 
A  boou; 
I  lot  why  should  I  repeat  it?  t  were  in  vain. 

witch. 
I  know  not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

aujirsKo. 

•  Wfil,  though  it  torture  me,  't  is  but  the  same ; 

,  Hy  pang  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  upwards 
nv  spirit  walk'd  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Snr  look  o  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes, 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine. 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine; 

•  *?  i°y**  mT  »?**&«  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
lade  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form, 

I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 

*w  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Wat  there  hut  one  who— —but  of  her  anon. 


I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I  held  but  slight  communion :  hut  instead. 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  hcrbless  granite,-  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 

On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 

Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 

To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon. 

The  stars  and  their  developemcnt ;  or  catch 

The  danliog  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

Or  to  look,  list  uing,  on  the  scatter  d  leaves, 

While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone; 

Foe  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 

Hating  to  be  so, — cross 'd  me  in  my  path, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.     And  then  I  dived, 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  sculls,  and  hcap'd  up  dust, 

Conclusions  most  forbidden.     Tlieu  1  pass'd 

The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught. 

Save  in  the  old-time;  and  with  time  and  toil. 

And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 

As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 

And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 

Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 

Mine  eyes  familiar  with  eternity, 

Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 

He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 

Eros  and  Anleros,*  at  Gadura, 

As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  my  knowledge  grew 

The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 

Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until 

WITCH. 

Proceed. 

MA.TFSED. 

Ob !  I  but  thus  prolong'd  my  words, 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.     I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being, 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  tics; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  mo- 
Yet  there  was  one 

WITCH. 

Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 

MAlfFSED. 

She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  ber  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  softcn'd  all,  and  temper'd  into  beauty; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her ; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own— 
I  loved  her,  and  destroy'd  her ! 

WITCH. 

With  thvhand? 

3o 
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MANFRED. 

Not  with  my  hand,  hut  heart — -which  broke  her  heart — 
It  gaied  on  mine,  and  wither d.    I  have  shed 
Blood,  bat  not  hers— and  yet  her  blood  'was  shed— 
I  saw—and  could  not  staunch  it. 

witch. 

And  for  this — 
A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  wotild  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st  back 
To  recreant  mortality Away! 

MANFRED. 

Daughter  of  Air!  I  tell  thee,  since' that  hour — 
Out  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  git  by  we! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies.— I  have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn, 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset;— I  have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — t  is  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death — bnt  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  winch  would  not  break. 
In  phantasy,  imagination,  ail 
The  affluence  of  my  soul— which  one  day  was 
A  Croesus  in  creation— I  plunged  deep, 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash'd  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  t  is  to  be  found, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences. 
My  long  pursued  and  super-human  art, 
Is  mortal  here — 1  dwell  in  my  despair — 
And  live — and  live  for  ever. 

WITCI. 

It  may  be 
Tli at  I  can  aid  thee. 

MAtfFRBn. 

To  do  this  thy  power 
Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last. 

wiTcn. 
That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  thon 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  anil  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

MANFRED. 

I  will  not  swear. — Obey!  and  whom?  the  spirits 
Whose  presence  1  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  roc — Never! 

WITCB. 

Is  this  all? 
Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer? — Yet  bethink  tliec, 
And  pause  ere -thou  rejeetest. 

MAnriro. 

I  have  said  it. 
witch. 
Enough! — I  may  retire  then — «ay! 

MANFRED. 

Retire! 
[77ie  Witch  ditofftars. 

MANFRED  (rtfofie). 

We  are  the  fools  of  lime  and  terror:  days 


Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us;  yet  we  live, 

Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  stHl  to  die. 

In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 

This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 

Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  heats  quick  with  pain. 

Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  raininess — 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 

In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 

How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 

Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 

As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chHI 

Be  but  a  moment's.    1  have  one  resource 

Still  in  my  science— I  can  call  the  dead, 

And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  : 

The  sternest  answer  can  hut  be  the  Grave, 

And  that  is  nothing— if  they  answer  not — 

The  buried  Prophet  auswer'd  to  the  Hag 

Of  Endor;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 

From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 

An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 

That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew. 

And  died  unpardon'd— though  he  eall'd  in  aid 

The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  PhigaEa  ronced 

The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 

The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath. 

Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 

In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  ftilfilTd. J 

If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living;  had  I  never  loved, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful- 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  1 
What  is  she  now  ? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil— now  I  tremble, 
And  feel  a  straqgc  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart; 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears. — The  night  approach™. 

[£\it. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Summit  of  the  Jnngfnm  Mounimm. 
Enter  First  Destiny. 
The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  ana  bright ; 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 
Of  common  mortal  trod,  we  nightly  <cnead, 
And  leave  no  traces;  o'er  the  savage  sea, 
The  glassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice. 
We  skim  its  rugged  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tempest's  foam, 
Frozen  in  a  moment — a  dead  whirlpool's  image; 
And  this  most  steep  fantastic  pinnacle, 
The  fretwork  of  some  earthquake — where  the  Hood* 
Pause  to  repose  themselves  in  passing  by- 
Is  sacred  to  our  revels,  or  our  vigils; 
Here  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
To  the  Hall  of  Arimanes,  for  to-night 
Is  our  great  festival — 'tis  strange  they  come  not. 
A  voice  without,  tinging. 
The  Captive  Usurper, 
Hurl'd  down  from  the  throne, 
l<ay  buried  in  torpor, 
Forgotten  and  lone; 
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I  brake  through  his  •lumbers, 
I  shiver'd  bis  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbers- 
He 's  Tyrant  a#na! 
With  the  blood  of  a  million  he  '11  answer  my  easy, 
With  a  nation's  destruction — his  (light  and  despair. 

Second  Poice,  without 
The  ship  stiJ'd  on,  the  ship  sail'd  Cast, 
Bat  I  left  not  a  sail,  and  I  left  not  a  mast; 
Then  is  not  a  plank  of  die  hull  or  the  dec*, 
And  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o'er  his  wreck; 
Save  one,  whom  I  held,  as  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 
lad  he  was  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care; 
A  traitor  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
■ttl  saved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me! 
Fjsst  Destiny,  answering. 
The  city  lies  sleeping; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping: 

Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly  ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish— 

The  living  sbalLfly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish ; 
But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelope  a  nation — 
The  West  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation. — 
This  work  of  a  night, 
Tais  wRek  of  a  realm — this  deed  of  my  doing — 
fo  aes  I  >e  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing ! 
later  toe  Second  and  Third  Destinies. 

The  Three. 
Oar  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men^ 

Our  footsteps  are  their  graves; 
We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slaves ! 

nasT  DESTINY.. 

Wdeone!— Where  a  Kemesh? 

SECOND  DESTINY. 

At  some  great  work;. 
not,  for  my  hands  were  f ulL 
TBiao  oasTimu 


Enter  Nnscsis. 


ifatvtaal 
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riasr  DESTINY. 

Say,  where  hast  thou  been  h 
*7  uteri  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

HSkLBSIS. 

1  *5jdrtain'd  repairing  shatier'd  thrones, 
"TjUf  ^°h,  restoring  dynasties, 
A'«pof  men  upon  their  euemies, 
And  nuking  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
°^f  il*  wise  to  madness;  from  the  dull 
,  ftfapiaf  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afab,  for  they-  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
:  Aad  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
»T»mdgh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
!'4feedoiR,tbefa!!»sdden  fruit.— Away! 
!  **  bate  oubtaid  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds ! 

[Exeitnt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Hall  of  Arimanes — Arimanes  on  his  Throne,  a 
Globe  of  Fire,  surrounded  by  the  Spirits. 

Hymn  of  the* Spirits. 
Hail  to  our  master ! — Prince  of  earth  and  air ! — 

Who  walks  the.  clouds  and  waters — in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  his  high  command ! 
He  breatheth — and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speakcth — and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder; 
He  gaxeth— from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

He  moveth — earthquakes  rend  the  world  asunder. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanos  rise ; 

His  sliadow  is  the  Pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  skies; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  his  -wrath. 
To  him  war  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  death  pays  his  tribute;  Life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  his  the  spirit  of  whatever  is ! 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

FIRST  DESTINY. 

Glory  to  Arimanes!  on  the  earth 

His  power  increaseth — both  my  sisters  did 

His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty  ? 

SECOND  DESTINT. 

Glory  to  Arimanes!  we  who  bow 

The  necks  o<f  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne ! 

THIRD  DESTINY. 

Glory  to  Arimanes! — we  await  his  nod! 

NEMESIS. 

Sovereign  of  Sovereigns !  we  are  thine, 
And  all  that  liveth,  more  or  less,  is  ours, 
And  most  things  wholly  so ;  still  to  increase 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care, 
And  we  are  vigilant — Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfiU'd  to  the  utmost. 

Enter  Manfred, 
a.  spirit. 

What  is  here? 
A  mortal !— Tnoii  most  rash  and  fatal  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship ! 

SECOND  SPIRIT. 

I  do  know  the  man — 
A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill! 

THIRD  SPIRIT. 

Bow  down  and  worship,  slave! — 

What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  Sovereign? — Tremble,  and  obey ! 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 

Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  condemned  day, 
Child  of  the  *Darth !  or  dread  the  worst. 

MANFRED. 

I  know  it; 
And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 

FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

T  will  be  taught  thee. 

MANFRED. 

T  is  taught  already; — many  a  night  on  the  earth, 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow'd  down. my  face, 

And  strew'd  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 

The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 

I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 

To  my  own  desolation. 
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FIFTH  SPIRIT. 

Dost  thou  dare 
Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  glory— Crouch !  1  say. 

MANFRED. 

Bid  him.  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above  him. 
The  overruling  Infinite— the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship — let  him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

the  antra. 

Crush  the  worm ! 
Tear  him  in  pieces! — 

FIRST  DESTINY. 

Hence1.  A  vaunt!  he 's  mine. 
Prince  of  the  powers  invisible!  this  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote  :  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will, 
As  for  as  is  compatible  with  day, 
Which  clogs  the  etheriai  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clay  hath  seldom  borne;  bis  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know — 
That  knowledge  is  not  happiness,  and  science 
But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  aU— the  passions,  attributes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being, 
Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  exempt, 
Have  pierced  his  heart;  and  in  their  consequence 
Made  him  a  thing  which  I,  who  pity  not. 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine. 
And  thine,  it  may  be— be  it  so,  or  not, 
No  other  spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his— or  power  upon  his  soul. 

NEMESIS. 

What  doth  he  here  then  I 

rUlST  0ESTINT. 

Let  him  answer  that. 

MANFRED. 

Ye  know  what  1  have  known;  and  without  power 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond— I  come  in  quest 
Of  such  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

NEMESIS. 

What  wouldst  thou? 

MANFRED. 

Thou  canst  not  reply  to  me. 
Call  up  the  dead — my  question  is  for  them. 

NEMESIS. 

Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  T 

ARIMANES. 

Yea. 


NEMESIS. 


Whom  would'st  thou 


Uocharncl  T 


Astarte. 


MANFRED. 

One  without  a  tomb — call  up 

NEMESIS. 

Shadow!  or  Spirit! 
Whatever  tbou  art, 


Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  pare 
Of  the  form  of  thy  birth, 
Of  the  mould  of  thy  day, 
•  Which  rcturn'd  to  the  earth, 

Re-appear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form, 
And  the  aspect  thoo  worest 
Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear ! — appear ! — appear ! 
Who  seat  tbee  there  requires  thee  here! 

(The  phantom  o/ Astarte  met  east 
Stands  in  the  wudsL) 

MANFNEO. 

Can  this  be  death  t  there  s  bloom  npon  her  cheek ! 
But  now 'I  see  it  is  no  living  hue. 
But  a  strange  hectic— like  the  unnatural  red 
Which  Autumn  plants  npon  the  perish'd  leaf. 
It  is  the  same!  Oh  God!  that  I  should  dread 
To  look  upon  the  same— Astarte ! — No, 
I  cannot  speak  to  her — but  bid  her  speak — 
Forgive  me  or  condemn  me. 

NEMESIS. 

By  the  power  which  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  inthrall'd  thee. 

Speak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  those  who  have  eall'd  thee ! 

MANFRED. 

She  is  silent, 
And  in  that  silence  I  am  more  than  answer  d. 

NEMESIS. 

My  power  extends  no  further.    Prince  of  air ! 
It  rests  with  thee  alone— command  Iter  voice. 

ARtMANKS. 

Spirit!  obey  this  sceptre! 

NEMESIS. 

Silent  still! 
She  is  not  of  our  order,  but  belongs 
To  the  other  powers.    Mortal  t  thy  quest  is  vain, 
And  we  are  baffled  also. 

MANFRED. 

Hear  me,  hear  me — 
Astarte!  my  beloved!  speak  to  me: 
I  have  so  much  endured— so  much  endure — 
Look  on  me!  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedsc  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee:  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loathest  me  not— that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both— that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed— and  that  I  shall  die ; 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence— in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past.    I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  1  ask  nor  what  I  seek: 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art— end  what  I  am; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
The  voice  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me! 
For  I  have  eall'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  busb/d  bough*. 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name. 
Which  answer'd  me — many  things  answer  d  me— 


1 


I 


MANFRED. 
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Spirits  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Tec  speak  to  me!  I  hare  outwatch'd  the  stars, 

I  And  gated  o'er  heaven  in  Tain  in  search  of  thee 
Speak  to  aae!  I  have  wander  d  o'er  the  earth 
And  never  fooadtnylifcrrM'Bi    Speak  to  met 
Laok  06  the  fiends  around— they  feel  for  me : 
I  fnr  them  not,  and  feel  lor  thee  atone— 
Speak  to  mr !  though  it  be  in  wrath ,— bul  say— 

I !  ices,  nee  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once— 

I  This  saw     once  more! 

'  FBAsrroar  or  astartx. 

'  Manfred! 


\ 


btabfibd. 

Bay  on,  say  on — 

1  [*t  bet  m  the  sound— it  is  thy  voice! 

re  Airrosi. 
Imfred *  to-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ills. 
Famwell! 

manfrid. 
Yet  one  word  more— am  I  forgiven? 

PHANTOM. 


MA<mto. 
Say,  shell  we  meet  again! 

F1AHTOM. 

sfismto. 


Farewell! 


I 

i  Oae  word  far  mercy!  say,  thou  lovest  me. 

'  fbantom. 

'Saorred! 

[The  Spirit  of  AsTAirs  disappear*. 
mmtsis. 
She 's  gone,  and  will  sot  he  recalTd  ; 
\Ut  words  will  be  fuHHTd.    Return  to  the  earth. 

a  sritrr. 

Br  w  convulsed. — This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
lad  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

another  smrr. 
Trt,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and  makes 
&t»  tortnre  tribntary  to  his  wilt 
Bad  be  been  one  of  ns,  he  would  have  made 
',  Ad  awful  spirit. 

Nnrtsis. 
Hast  rhon  further  question 
(>f  oar  great  sovereign,  or  his  worshippers? 

MANFRED, 

Sone. 

irmxsis. 
Then  for  a  time  farewell. 

MANFRED. 

We  meet  then!  Where?  On  the  earth? — 
E«en  as  thou  wilt:  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.     Fare  ye  well ! 

[BxitUknnm 
(Scene  eiestt.) 


MANFBBD. 

Say, 
Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed? 

niaii. 
All,  my  lord,  are  ready ; 
Here  is  the  key  end  casket. 

MAfirato. 

It  is  well: 
Thou  may  st  retire.  [Exit  Herman. 

mabtbbd  (alone). 
There  is  a  calm  upon  me— 
Inexplicable  stillness!  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever fooid  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman  s  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought «  Kak>n,»  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there? 
Jte-ctiter  Hxbmah- 


My  lord,  the  abbot  of  8t  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  ike  Abbot  or  St  Maurice. 

ABBOT. 

Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred  I 

ttA«raso. 
Thanks,  holy  father!  welcome  to  these  wells; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesseth  these 
Who  dwell  within  them. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Ball  in  the  Castle  of  Manfred. 

MANFRED  AND  HERMAN. 
MANFRED. 

V»h*t  is  tl<e  hour? 

HERMAN. 

It  vaots  bat  one  till  sunset, 
Aod  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 


Would  it  were  so,  Count  !— 
But  I  would  rain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

MANFRED. 

Herman,  retire.  What  would  my  reverend  guest? 

abbot. 
Thus,  without  prelude : — Age  and  seal,  my  office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholy  nature,  are  abroad, 
And  busy  with  thy  name;  a  noble  name 
For  centuries;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpair'd! 

MANFBKD. 

Proceed, — I  listen. 

ABBOT. 

Tis  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  *hade  of  death. 
Thou  communest.  I  know  that  with  mankind, 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  aod  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an  anchorite's,  vere  it  but  holy. 

MANFRED. 

And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  things? 

ABBOT. 

My  pious  brethren — the  scared  peasantry — 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
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With  most  uoquiet  eye*.  Thy  life  'a  in  peril. 
Take  it. 

ABBOT. 

I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy — 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 

But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 

For  penitence  and  pity:  reconcile  thee 

With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to  heaven . 

BMRFIED. 

I  hear  thee.  This  is  my  reply;  wbate'er 

I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 

Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 

To  be  my  mediator.  Have  I  sian'd 

Against  your  ordinances?  prove  and  punish  1 

ABBOT. 

My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  punishment, 
But  penitence  and  pardon; — frith  thyself 
The  choicerof  such  remains — and  for  the  last, 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path  from  sin 
To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts;  the  first 
I  leave  to  Heaven— «  Vengeance  is  mine  alone!* 
So  aaith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  humbleness 
His  servant  echoes  back  the  awful  word. 

BUKTaia. 
Old  man!  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men, 
Nor  charm  in  prayer— cor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence— nor  outward  look-— nor  fast— 
Nor  agony — nor,  greater  than  all  these, 
The  innate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven— can  exorcise 
From  out  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick  sense 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  sufferance,  and  revenge 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  ou  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul. 

ABBOT. 

All  this  is  well; 
For  this  will  pass  away,  and  be  succeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  shall  look  up 
With  calm  assurance  to  that  blessed  place, 
Which  all  who  seek  may  win,  whatever  be  ^ 
Their  earthly  errors,  so  they  be  atoned : 
And  the  commencement  of  atonement  is 
The  sense  of  its  necessity. — Say  on — 
And  all  our  church  can  teach  thee  shall  be  taught ; 
And  all  we  can  absolve  thee,  shall  be  pardon'd. 

MAirrmtD. 
When  Rome's  sixth  Emperor  was  near  his  last, 
The  victim  of  a  self-inflicted  wound, 
To  shun  the  torments  of  a  public  death 
From  senates  once  his  slaves,  a  certain  soldier, 
With  show  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  staunch'd 
The  gushing  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
The  dying  Roman  thrust  him  back  and  said — 
Some  empire  still  in  his  expiring  glance, 
« It  is  too  late — is  this  fidelity  ?» 

ABBOT. 

And  what  of  this  T 


MAifratn. 

I  answer  with  the  Roman— 


mIi  is  too  late!* 


ABBOT. 

ft  never  can  be  so. 
To  reconcile  thyself  with  thy  own  soul, 
And  thy  own  soul  with  Heaven.  Hast  thou  no  hope  ? 
'Tis  strange — even  those  who  do  despair  above, 
Tet  shape  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth,  ' 
To  which  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning  men. 

MANFRED. ' 

Ay — father!  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
The  enlightener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall; 
But  fell,  even  as  the  mountauvcataraet, 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss 
(Which  casts  up  misty  columns  that  become 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies), 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still. — But  this  it  past, 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

ABBOT. 

And  wherefore  to? 

MAURI  D. 

I  could  not  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 

Must  serve  who  fain  would  sway— and  soothe— and 

And  watch  all  time — and  pry  into  all  place — 

And  be  a  living  lie — who  would  become 

A  mighty  thing  amongst  the  mean,  and  such 

The  mass  are :  I  disdain 'd  to  mingle  with 

A  herd,  though  to  be  leader — and  of  wolves. 

The  lion  is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

ABBOT. 

And  why  not  five  and  act  with  other  men? 

BfAifnsn. 
Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation : — like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  Mast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves. 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 

ABBOT. 

Alas! 
I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  ait  past  all  aid 
From  me  and  from  my  calling;  yet  so  young;, 
I  still  would 

MAKTBEB. 

Look  on  me!  mere  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth  and  die  ere  middle  age, 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure— tome  of  study- 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  ' 
Some  of  disease — and  some  insanity— 
And  some  of  wither'd  or  of  broken  hearts; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number 'd  in  the  Ksts  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  shape*,  and  bearing  many  names 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things. 
One  were  enough :  tlien  wonder  not  that  1 


MANFRED. 


a3y 


I  Or, 


hat  J  id,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
mag  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 

ABBOT. 

:  Yet,  hear  me  still 

manpesd. 

Old  man !  I  do  respect 

I  Thine  order,  and  rerere  thine  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 

Think  me  not  churlish;  I  -would  spare  thyself, 
Far  more  than  me,  io  shunning  at  this  time 

■  ill  farther  colloquy— -and  so— farewell. 

'  [ExH  Manpud. 

I  ABBOT. 

i  Ttes  shonld  have  been  a  noble  creature:  he 

'  Bath  ass  ah*  energy  which  would  hare  made 

j  I  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements, 

( Has"  they  been  wisely  mingled;  as  it  is, 
k  is  an  awful  chaos — light  and  darkness — 
Aatfaundaaddnst — and  passions  and  pure  thoughts, 
Mad  and  contending  without  end  or  order, 
Ifl  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish, 

|  .tori  yes  ho  mast  not ;  I  will  try  once  more, 

For  such  are  worth  redemption;  and  my  duty 

[  h  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 

I I  B  asflaw  him — hue  cautiously,  though  surely . 

|  [Exit  Abbot. 

j  SCENE  II. 

Another  Chamber. 

MANTRD  AND  BEBMAN. 

HUMAN. 

It  Lord,  yon  hade  me  wait  on  yon  at  snnset : 
Be  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

manseed. 

Doth  he  so? 
I  will  look  on  him. 

[Mawtbbo  ad— nee*  to  Ike  Window  of  the  Bull. 
Glorious  orb!  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  rigorous  race 
<"*  oedtseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons  4 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
Mure  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return — 
Most  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  rereal'd ! 
Tboa  earnest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  ebdden'd,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 

i  Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour  d 
Themselves  in  orisons !  Thou  material  God ! 

|  lad  representative  of  the  Unknown — 

I  ^bo  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !  Thou  chief  star ! 

'  Ceatre  of  many  stars!  which  mak'st  our  earth 
Eadarabb,  and  tenrperest  the  hues 
lad  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays! 

1  *we  of  the  seasons!  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
lad  chose  who  dwell  in  them!  for  near  or  far, 

;  Ow  inborn  spirits  Inure  a  tint  of  thee, 
F*ea  as  oar  ontward  aspects ;— thou  dost  rise, 

,  lad  shine,  and  set  in  glory.  Fare  thee  well ! 
1  ae'er  shall  see  thee  more.  As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
*f  latest  look:  thou  wHt  not  beam  on  one 
T»  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  s  more  fatal  nature.  He  is  gone: 


I  Mow. 


SCBftE-III. 

The  Mountains— The  Castle  of  Manfred  at  some  dit 
tance—A  Terrace  before  a  Tower. — Time,  Twilight 

Heeman,  Manuel,  and  other  dependants  o/Maivud. 

BEBMAN. 

*T  is  strange  enough ;  night  after  night,  for  years, 
He  liath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  lower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it, — 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute,  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

MAN  OIL. 

Twere  dangerous; 
Content  thyself  with  what  thou  knowest  already. 

HUMAN. 

Ah!  Manuel !  thou  art  elderly  and  wise. 

And  could  st  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the  casde-  ( 

How  many  years  is  i? 

MANUEL. 

Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth,  I 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  nought  resembles. 

HBBMAN. 

There  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ? 

MANUEL. 

I  speak  not 
Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits : 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — but  gay  and  free, — 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller;  be  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time, 
Merrier  that  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  torn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

BEBMAN. 

Beshrew  the  hour, 

But  those  were  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

MANUEL. 

These  walls 
Must  change  their  chieftain  first.  Oh !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them,  Herman. 

BEBMAN. 

Come,  be  friendly ; 

Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I  've  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happened  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

MANUEL. 

That  was  a  night  indeed ;  I  do  remember 

T  was  twilight  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such 

Another  evening; — yon  red  cloud,  which  rests  . 

On  Eigber  s  pinnacle,  so  rested  then, — 

So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same;  the  wind 

Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 

Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon ; 

Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within  his  tower, — 

How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 

The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 

And  watchings — her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 


[Exit  Mantbed.  I  That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem  d  to  love,— 
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As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do, 
The  ladv  Astarte,  his — 

Hush  t  -who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  the  Abbot, 
abbot. 
Where  is  your  master  1 

hebman. 
Yonder,  in  the  tower. 

ABBOT. 

I  must  speak  with  him. 

MANUEL. 

T  is  impossible ; 
He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  thus 
Intruded  on. 

ABBOT. 

Upon  myself  I  take 
The  forfeit  of  my  fault,  if  fault  there  be — 
But  I  must  see  him. 

HEBMAN. 

Thou  hast  seen  him  once 
This  eve  already. 

ABBOT. 

Herman !  I  command  thee, 
Knock,  and  apprixe  the  Count  of  my  approach. 

HERMAN. 

We  dare  not. 

ABBOT. 

Then  it  seems  I  must  be  jierald 
Of  my  own  purpose. 

MANUEL. 

Reverend  father,  stop — 
I  pray  you  pause. 

ABBOT. 

Why  so? 

MANUEL. 

But  step  this  way, 
And  I  will  tell  you  further. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV. 

Interior  of  Ote  Tower. 

Manned  alone. 

MANFEED. 

The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn  d  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stan; 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesar's  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bow-shot — where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 


And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements, 

And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 

Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth ; — 

But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 

A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  lulls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.— 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  soften'd  down  the  boar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  lill'd  up, 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  I — 

The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  atiU  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. — 

T  was  such  a  night! 
T  is  strange  that  I  recti  it  at  this  time; 
But  I  have, found  our  thoughts  take  wildcat  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  amy 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enter  die  Abbot. 
abbot. 

My  good  lord ! 
I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness — all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  bead — could  I  say  heat-t — 
Could  I  touch  mat,  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recal  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  waader'd  ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

MANFRED. 

Thou  know'st  roe  not; 
My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  't  will  be  dangerous — Away ! 

ABBOT. 

Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  me? 

MANVUtO. 

Not  I; 
I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 

ABBOT. 

What  dost  mean? 

NANFBSD. 

Look  there! 
What  dost  thou  see? 

ABBOT. 

Nothing. 

MANNtfi*. 

Look  there,  I  say, 
And  steadfastly; — now  tell  me  what  thou  see**? 

ABBOT. 

That  which  should  shake  me,— but  1  fear  it  not— 

I  see  a  dusk  and  awful  figure  rise 

Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth; 

His  face  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 

Robed  as  with  angry  clouds;  he  stands  between 

Thyself  and  mc — but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

MAsraso. 
Thou  hast  no  cause — be  shall  not  harm  thee— but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  old  limbs  into  palsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Retire  ! 


MANFRED. 
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ABBOT. 

And  I  reply — 
Sever— ml  I  have  battled  with  this  fiend— 
What  doth  he  here? 

BfARFBBD. 

Why — ay — what  doth  he  here? 
I  did  not  tend  for  him, — he  is  unbidden. 

ABBOT. 

Alas!  lost  mortal!  what  with  guests  like  these 

&■(  thou  to  do  ?  I  tremble  for  thy  sake. 

Way  doth  he  gaze  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him? 
in*  be  unveils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thmder-scars  are  graven ;  from  his  eye 
Gam  forth  the  immortality  of  hell — 

BfAmruD. 
Pronounce — what  is  thy  mission? 
smrr. 

Come! 

ABBOT. 

What  art  thou,  unknown  being?  answer ! — speak ! 

spiarr. 
The  genius  of  this  mortal. — Come!  't  is  time. 

stAirraxD. 
I  «■  prepared  for  all  things,  bnt  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.  Who  sent  thee  here  ? 

SPIBIT. 

Thou  It  know  anon — Come !  come ! 

BfANFBlD. 

I  hare  commanded 
Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.     Get  thee  hence ! 

spiarr. 
Mortal!  thane  hour  is  come — Away!  I  say, 

BumraKD. 
I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  reader  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away!  1 11  die  as  1  have  lived — alone. 

sriirr. 
Tkeal  most  summon  np  my  brethren*— Rise  1 

[Other  Spirits  rise  up. 

ABBOT. 

irautj  ye  evil  ones ! — A  vaunt  1 1  say,— 
Te  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power, 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

SPUUT. 

Old  man! 
We  know  owxserres,  our  mission,  and  thine  order; 
Waste  not  thy  holy  words  on  idle  uses. 
It  were  h\  vain ;  this  man  is  forfeited. 
Once  more  I  summon  him— Away  1  away! 


I  do  defy  ye,    fhwnsjh  I  feel  my  soul 
jk ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye; 
!  5or  wall  1  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 
I  To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye— earthly  strength 

I  To  wrestle,  chough  with  spirits;  what  ye  take 
iball  be  tm  en  limb  by  limb. 

:  smrr. 

Reluctant  mortal! 
i  hum  the  Magian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Alans*  our  equal  I— Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  than  am-  love  with  nfo  ?  the  very  life 
thee  wretched! 


MAIfFBID. 

Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest! 
My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I  know, 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crew, 
But  by  superior  science — penance — daring — 
And  length  of  watching — strength  of  mind — and  skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  stand 
Upon  my  strength — I  do  defy — deny — 
Spurn  back,  and  scorn  ye ! — 

SPIBIT. 

But  thy  many  crimes 
Have  made  thee 

BUlfPBJED. 

What  arc  they  to  such  as  thee? 
Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  Uiat  1  know: 
What  I  have  done  is  done;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts — 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end — 
And  its  own  place  and  time — its  innate  sense. 
When  stripp'd  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  suflieajnce  or  in  joy, 
Born  from  the  knowtyaflPr:  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  nte,  find  thou  couldst  not  tempt  me ; 
1  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends ! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours! 

[The  Demons  disappear. 

ABBOT. 

Alas !  how  pale  thou  art — thy  lips  are  white — 
And  thy  breast  heaves — and  in  thy  gasping  throat 
The  accents  rattle. — Give  thy  prayers  to  heaven — 
Pray — albeit  but  in  thought, — but  die  not  thus. 

SfANFBED. 

T  is  over — my  dull  eyes  can  fix  thee  not ; 
But  all  things  swim  around  me,  and  the  earth 
Heaves  as  it  were  beneath  me.     Fare  thee  well — 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

ABBOT. 

Cold — cold — even  to  the  heart- 
But  yet  one  prayer — alas!  how  fares  it  with  thee? — 

MANFRED. 

Old  man!  t  is  not  so  difficult  to  die. 

[  Manfbbd  expires. 

ABBOT. 

He 's  gone — his  soul  hath  ta'en  its  earthless  flight — 
Whither?    I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone. 


NOTES. 


Note  1.    Page  a3a,  lines  114  *nd  11 5. 

— — Tb«  Mnbow'i  ray*  till  arch 

Tht  torrent  wilfa  the  many  Bum  of  heaves. 

This  Iris  is  formed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  over  the 
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lower  part  of  the  Alpine  torrents :  it  is  exactly  like  a 
rainbow,  come  down  to  pay  a  visit,  and  so  close  that 
you  may  walk  into  it: — this  effect  lasts  till  noon. 

.     Note  2.     Page  a33,  lines  100  and  101. 

Be  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwelling*  raised 
Eros  and  Anteroi,  at  Gadara. 

The  philosopher  lamblicus.  The  story  of  the  raising 
of  Eros  and  Antcros  may  be  found  in  his  life,  by 
Eunapius.     It  is  well  told. 

Note  3.    Page  a 34,  lines  91  and  92. 

— — - — - .  She  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilTd. 

The  story  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta  (who  com- 
manded the  Greeks  at  the  battle*  of  Platea,  and  after- 


wards perished  for  an  attempt  to  betray  the  Lacede- 
monians), and  Cleonice,  U  told  in  Plutarch's  life  of 
Cimon;  and  in  the  Laconics  of  Pausanias  the  Sophist, 
in  his  description  of  Greece. 

Note  4*    Pa8e  *$9i  une*  ^9  and  40 • 

— —  The  giant  sons 

Of  the  embrace  of  angel*. 

«That  the  Sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men, 
that  they  were  fair,»  etc. 

u There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days;  and 
also  after  that,  when  the  Sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them, 
the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men 
of  renown. »— Gene j w,  ch.  vi.  verses  a  and  4- 


Mavino  rfalitto,  Sog*  of  Mtnitt, 

AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


PREFACE. 


The  conspiracy  of  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annals  of  the  most 
singular  government,  city,  and  people  of  modern  his- 
tory. It  occurred  in  the  year  i355.  Everything  about 
Venice  is,  or  was,  extraordinary — her  aspect  is  like  a 
j  dream,  and  her  history  is  tikii  a  romance.  The  story 
of  this  Doge  is  to  be  found^Hpsi  her  Chronicles,  and 
particularly  detailed  in  the  iKrfes  of  the  Doges, »  by 
Marin  Sanuto,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  It  is 
simply  and  clearly  related,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  drama- 
tic in  itself  than  any  scenes  which  can  be  founded 
upon  the  subject. 

Marino  Faliero  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  ta- 
lents and  of  courage.  I  find  him  commander  in  chief 
of  the  land  forces  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  where  he  beat 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  killing  eight  thousand  men,  and  keeping  the  be- 
sieged at  the  same  time  in  check,  an  exploit  to  which 
I  know  none  similar  in  history,  exrept  that  of  Caesar 
at  Elcsia,  and  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade.  He  was 
afterwards  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  same  war. 
He  took  Capo  d'Istria.  He  was  ambassador  at  Genoa 
and  Rome,  at  which  last  he  received  the  news  of  his 
election  to  the  dukedom;  his  absence  being  a  proof 
that  he  sought  it  by  no  intrigue,  siuce  he  was  apprized 
of  his  predecessor's  death  and  his  own  succession  at 
the  same  moment.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  of 
an  ungovernable  temper.  A  story  is  told  by  Sanuto, 
of  bis  having,  many  years  before,  when  podesta  and 
captain  at  Trcviso,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  bishop,  who 
was  somewhat  tardy  in  bringing  the  Host.  For  this 
honest  Sanuto  «  saddles  him  with  a  judgment,**  as 
Thwackutn  did  Square;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether 
he  was  punished  or  rebuked  by  the  senate  for  this 
outrage  at  the  time  of  its  commission.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  afterwards  at  peace  with  the  church, 
for  we  find  him  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  invested 
with  the  fief  of  Val  di  Marino,  in  the  march  of  Trc- 
viso, and  with  the  title  of  Count,  by  Lorenio  Count- 
Bishop  of  Cenedn.     For  these  facts  my  authorities  are, 


Sanuto,  Vettor  Sandi,  Andrea  Navagero,  and  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Zara,  first  published  by  the  indefatigable 
Abbate  Morelli,  in  his  «  Monumenti  Yeneziani  di  varia 
letteratura,n  printed  in  1796,  all  of  which  I  have  looked 
over  in  the  original  language.  The  moderns,  Dana. 
Sismondi,  and  Laugicr,  nearly  agree  with  the  ancient 
chroniclers.  Sismondi  attributes  the  conspiracy  to  his 
jealousy;  but  I  find  this  no  where  asserted  by  the  na- 
tional historians.  Vettor  Sandi,  indeed,  says,  that  «.4hri 

scrissero  che dalla  gclosa  suspicion  di  esso  Doge 

siasi  fatto  (Michel  Steno)  staccar  con  violenza^n  etc.  etc.  - 
but  this  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  general 
opinion,  nor  is  it  alluded  to  by  Sanuto  or  by  Nava- 
gero; and  Sandi  himself  adds,  a  moment  after,  that 
«  per  alrre  Veneziane  meraorie  traspiri,  che  non  U  solo 
desiderio  di  vendetta  lo  dispose  alia  congiura  ma  ancUr> 
la  innata  abituale  ambizion  sua,  per  cui  anetava  a  far«i 
principe  independente.w  The  first  motive  appears  10 
have  been  excited  by  the  gross  affront  of  the  words 
written  by  Michel  Steno  on  the  ducal  chair,  and  b> 
the  light  and  inadequate  sentence  of  the  Forty  on  the 
offender,  who  was  one  of  their  «tre  Capi.»  The  at- 
tentions of  Steno  himself  appear  to  have  been  direrteni 
towards  one  of  her  damsels,  and  not  to  the  «•  Dogan- 
rcssan  herself,  against  whose  fame  not  the  slightest 
insinuation  appears,  while  she  is  praised  for  her  beauty, 
and  remarked  for  her  youth.  Neither  do  I  find  it 
asserted  (unless  the  hint  of  Sandi  be  an  assertion)  that 
the  Doge  was  actuated  by  jealousy  of  his  wife ;  but 
rather  by  respect  for  her,  and  for  his  own  honour, 
warranted  by  his  past  services  and  present  dignity. 

I  know  not  that  the  historical  facts  are  alluded  to 
in  English,  unless  by  Dr  Moore  in  his  View  of  Italr. 
His  account  is  false  and  flippant,  full  of  stale  jc*t» 
about  old  men  and  young  wives,  and  wondering  at  %<> 
great  an  effect  from  so  slight  a  cause.  How  so  acute 
and  severe  an  observer  of  mankind  as  the  author  of 
Zeluco  could  wonder  at  this  is  inconceivable,  lie  knew 
that  a  basin  of  water  spilt  on  Mrs  Masliams  gown  de- 
prived the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  his  command,  and 
led  to  the  inglorious  peace  of  Utrecht — that  Louis  XIV. 
was  plunged  into  the  most  desolating  wan  brcniate 
his  minister  was  nettled  at  his  finding  fault  with   a 
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and  wished  to  give  him  another  occupation 
—tint  Helen  lost  Troy— that  Lncretia  expelled  the  Tar- 
awn*  from  Borne— and  that  Cava  brought  the  Moors 
co  Spain — that  an  insulted  husband  led  the  Gauls  to 
Cktanm,  and  thence  to  Rome— that  a  single  verse  of 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  on  the  Abbe'  de  Bernis,  and  a 
jest  oa  Madame  de  Pompadour,  led  to  the  battle  of 
Rcfehsch — that  the  elopement  of  Dearbhorgil  with  Mac 
Marched  conducted  the  English  to  the  slavery  of  Ire- 
bod — chat  a  personal  pique  between  Maria  Antoinette 
j*i  the  Duke  of  Orleans  precipitated  the  first  expulsion 
of  the  Bourbons — and,  not  to  multiply  instances,  that 
(aansflodnn,   Domitian,  and  Caligula  fell  victims,  not 
t»  fear  public  tyranny,  but  to  private  vengeance — and 
tta  an  order  to  make  Cromwell  disembark  from  the 
i&*>  in  which  he  would  have  sailed  to  America,  de- 
strvved  both  king  and  commonwealth.    After  these 
on  the  least  reflection,  it  is  indeed  extraor- 
in  Dr  Moore  to  seem  surprised  that  a  man,  used 
*t  command,  who  bad  served  and  swayed  in  the  most 
latportaart-ofhces,  should  fiercely  resent,  in  a  fierce  age, 
an  nwpwnkhed  affront,  the  grossest  that  can  be  offered 
to  a  man,  he  he  prince  or  peasant.     The  age  of  Fa- 
hero  is  little  to  the  purpose,  unless  to  favour,  it* 

•  Hw  yw»«f  M»'t  wratb  i«  like  ttraw  sa  fir% 
JW  Ukt  rmdkct  ttul  it  fA#  old  mum's  ira.a 
«|T«aaf  «mb  too*  fi«4.««4  iom  forget  tflVoate* 

Leafier  ft  reflections  are  more  philosophical :— -*  Tale 
fa  il  fine  tgnominioso  di  un'  uomo,  che  la  sua  nascita, 
U  sna  eta,  il  suo  carattere  dovevano  tener  lontano 
dalle  passioni  produttrici  di  grandi  delitti.  I  suoi  io- 
UnU  per  Imago  tempo  esercilati  ne  maggiori  impieghi, 
I*  sea.  ompacita  sperimentata  no  govern!  e  nolle  am- 
twmtr,  gli  avevano  acquistato  la  stoma  e  la  fiducia 
He  riuadini,  ed  avevano  uniti  i  suffragi  per  collocarlo 
aib  testa  della  republiea.  Innalxato  ad  un  grado  che 
teraaoave  gloriocamenta  la  sua  vita,  il  risentimento  di 
ea'  tngiaria  leggiera  insinub  nel  suo  cuore  tal  veleno 
che  ftflsaa  a  corrompere  le  anliche  sue  qualita,  e  a 
caadnt»  al  termme  dei  acellerati;  serio  esempio,  che 
proa  asm  esservt  eta,  in  cut  la  prudenxa  umana  sia 
e  eke  neW  memo  rtttano  sempre  passioni  capaci 


,  muando  non  invigili  sopra  $e  sUsso.» — 
J  Lattfitr.  ftetian  translation,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3o,  3i. 

I     Where  tfid  Dr  Moore  find  that  Marino  Faliero  begged 
h»  fife*    I  have  searched  the  chroniclers,  and  find 
I  nothing  of  the. kind;  it- is-  true  that  he  avowed  all. 
He  was  conducted  to  the*  place  of  torture,  but  there 
!  »  bo  mention  made  of  any  application  for  mercy  on 
,  aw  part;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having 
.  ukeo  faun  to  the  rack  seems  to  argue  any  thing  but 
fan  having  shown  a  want  of  firmness,  which  would 
•Joiibtless  have  been  also  mentioned  by  those  minute 
.  fctorians  who  by  no  means  favour  him :  such,  indeed, 
,  waaU  be  contrary  to  bis  character  as  a  soldier,  to  the 
a$e  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  which  he  died,  as  it  is 
>4  the  truth  of  history.     I  know  no  justification  at 
my  dsttanee  of  time  for  calumniating  an  historical 
•taraclrr;  surely  truth  belongs  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
.  aafbrtnaaie,  and  they  who  have  died  upon  a  scaffold 
'  ***e  generally  had  faults  enough  of  their  own,  without 
I  aufibnting  to  them  that  which  the  very  incurring  of 
I  the  pern*  which  conducted  them  to  their  violent  death 
of  all  others,  the  most  improbable.   The  black 


veil  which  is  painted  over  the  place  of  Marino  Fa- 
liero amongst  the  doges,  and  the  Giant's  Staircase,  where 
he  was  crowned,  and  discrowned,  and  decapitated, 
struck  forcibly  upon  my  imagination,  as  did  his  fiery 
character  and  strange  story.  I  went  in  1819,  in  search 
of  his  tomb,  more  than  once,  to  the  church  San  Gio- 
vanni e  San  Paolo;  and  as  I  was  standing  before  the 
monument  of  another  family,  a  priest  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  « I  can  show  you  finer  monuments  than  f  hat.w 
1  told  him  that  I  was  in  search  of  that  of  the  Faliero 
family,  and  particularly  of  the  Doge  Marino's.  «  Oh,» 
said  he,  «I  will  show  it  you;»  and,  conducting  me  to 
the  outside,  pointed  out  a  sarcophagus  in  the  wall, 
with  an  illegible  inscription.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
in  a  convent  adjoining,  but.  was  removed  after  the 
French  came,  and  placed  in  its  present  situation;  that 
he  had  seen  the  tomb  opened  at  its  removal;  there 
were  still  some  bones  remaining,  hut  no  positive  vestige 
of.  the,  decapitation.  The  equestrian  statue  of.  which 
I  have  made  mention  in  the  third  act  as  before  that 
church,  is  not,  however,  of  a  Faliero,  but  of  some 
other  now 'Obsolete  warrior,  although  of  a  later  data. 
There  were  two  other  Doges  of  this  family  prior  to 
Marino :  Ordelafo,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Zara,  in  1117 
(where  mV  descendant  afterwards  conquered  the  Huns), 
and  Vital  Faliero,  who  reigned  in  1081.  The  family, 
originally  from  Fano,  was  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
blood  and  wealth  in  the  city  of  once  the  most. wealthy 
and  still  the  most  ancient  families  in  Europe.  The 
length  I  have  gone  into  on  this  subject  will  show  the 
interest  I  have  taken  in  it.  Whether  I  have  succeeded 
or  not  in  the  tragedy,  I  have  at  least  transferred  into 
our  language  an  historical  fact  worthy  of  comme- 
moration. 

It  is  now  four  years  that  J  have  meditated  this  work, 
and  before  I  had  sufficiently  examined  the  records,  I 
was  rather  disposed  to  have  made  il  turn  on  a  jealousy 
in  Faliero.  But  perceiving  no  foundation  for  this  in 
historical  truth,  and  aware  that  jealousy  is  an  exhausted 
passion  in  the  drama,  I  have  given  it  a  more  histo- 
rical form.  I  was,  besides,  well  advised  by  the  late 
Matthew  Lewis  on  that  point,  in  talking  with  htm  of 
my  intention,  at  Venice,  in  1817.  «If  you  make  him 
jealous,w  said  he,  «  recollect  that  you  have  to  contend 
with  established  writers,  to  say  nothing  of  Shakspeare, 
and  an  exhausted  subject; — stick  to  the  old  fiery  Dole's . 
natural  character,  which  will  bear  you  out,  if  pro- 
perly drawn;  and  make  your  plot  as  regular  as  you 
can.»  S;r  William  Drummond  gave  me  nearly  the 
same  counsel.  How  far  I  have  followed  these  instruc- 
tions, or  whether  they  have  availed  me,  is  not  for  me  to 
decide.  I  have  had  no  view  to  the  stage ;  in  its  present 
state  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  exalted  object  of  am- 
bition; besides,  I  have  been  too  much  behind  the  scenes 
to  have  thought  it  so  at  any  time.  And  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  man  of  irritable  feeling  putting  himself  at 
the  mercies  of  an  audience: — the  sneering  reader,  and 
the  loud  critic,  and  the  tart  review,  arc  scattered  and 
distant  calamities ;  but  the  trampling  of  an  intclligeut 
or  of  an  ignorant  audience  on  a  production  which, 
be  it  good  or  bad,  has  been  a  mental  labour  to  the 
writer,  is  a  palpable  and  imuicdiategrievance,  heightened 
by  a  man's  doubt  of  their  competency  to  judge,  and 
his  certainty  of  his  own  imprudence  in  electing  them 
his  judges.    Were  I  capable  of  writing  a  play  which 
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could  be  deemed  stage-worthy,  success  would  give  me 
no  pleasure,  and.  failure  great  pain.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  even  during  the  time  -of  being  one  of  the 
committee  of  one  of  the  theatres,  I  never  made  the 
attempt,  and  never  will.1  But  surely  there  is  drama- 
tic power  somewhere, — where  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Mil- 
man,  and  John  Wilson  exist.  The  «  City  of  the  plague* 
and  the  «Fall  of  Jerusalem »  are  full  of  the  best  «  ma- 
teriel* for  tragedy  that  has  been  seen  since  Horace 
Walpole,  except  passages  of  «  Ethwaldn  and  «  De  Mont- 
fort.  *  It  is  the  fashion  to  underrate  Horace  Walpole; 
firstly,  because  he  was  a  nobleman,  and  secondly,  be- 
cause he  was  a  gentleman;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
composition  of  his  incomparable  «  Letters,"  and  of  the 
«  Castle  of  Otraoto,*  be  is  the  «  Ultimus  Romanorum,» 
the  author  of  the  «  Mysterious  Mother, »  a  tragedy  of 
the  highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play.  He  is 
the  father  of  the  first  romance,  and  of  the  last  tragedy 
in  our  language,  and  surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place 
than  any  living  writer,  be  he  who  he  may. 

In  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Marino  Faliero,  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  the  desire  of  preserving,  though  still 
too  remote,  a  nearer  approach  to  unity  than  the  irre- 
gularity, which  is  the  reproach  of  the  English  theatri- 
cal compositions,  permits,  has  induced  me  to  represent 
the  conspiracy  as  already  formed,  and  the  Doge  ac- 
ceding to  it,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  was  of  his  own  pre- 
paration and  that  of  Israel  Bcrtuccio.  The  other  cha- 
racters (except  that  of  the  duchess),  incidents,  and 
almost  the  time,  which  was  wonderfully  short  for  such 
a  design  in  real  life,  are  strictly  historical,  except  that 
all  the  consultations  took  place  in  the  palace.  Had  I 
followed  this,  the  unity  would  have  been  better  pre- 
served; but  I  wished  to  produce  the  Doge  in  the  full 
assembly  of  the  conspirators,  instead  of  monotonously 
placing  him  always  in  dialogue  with  the  same  indi- 
viduals. For  the  real  facts,  I  refer  to  the  extracts 
given  in  the  Appendix  in  Italian,  with  a  translation. 

*  While  I  waa  in  tbc  tub-committee  of  Drnry  Lea*  Theatre ,  I  caa 
vouch  for  my  colleague*,  and  I  hope  for  my*elf,  that  we  did  our  beat 
to  bring  back  the  legitimate  drama.  I  tried  what  I  coold  to  get 
•  De  Mont/orta  retired,  but  in  vain,  and  equally  {•  *aio  ia  favour  of 
Soiheby'a  •  Ivaa,*  which  wat  thought  an  acfiug  playi  a  ad  1  endea- 
voured alao  to  wake  Mr  Coleridge  to  write  a  tragedy.  Tboae  who  are 
not  ia  the  errret  will  hardly  L*lievc  that  the  a  School  far  Scandal*  ia 
the  play  which  baa  brought  lemst  money,  averaging  the  number  of 
timet  it  bat  beca  acted  eiace  itt  production  |  to  Manager  Dibdin  at- 
eared  me.  Of  what  hat  occurred  tiace  Mataria'a  djwertram.*  I  am 
not  aware;  ao  that  I  may  be  traducing,  through  igaoraare,  tome 
excellent  aew  writertt  if  to,  I  beg  their  pardon.  I  have  been  abteat 
from  England  nearly  five  yean,  and,  till  latt  year,  I  never  read  an 
Baglith  newtpaper  aince  my  departure,  and  am  now  only  aware  of 
theatrical  mattert  through  the  medium  of  the  Pariaian  Eagliah  Geiette 
of  Calignani,  and  only  for  the  latt  twelve  moatha.  Let  me  then  de- 
precate all  offence  to  tragic  or  comic  writer*,  to  whom  I  with  well, 
and  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  The  long  complaint*  of  the  actual 
atate  of  the  drama  ante,  however,  from  ao  fault  of  the  performer*.  I 
can  conceive  nothing  better  than  Kemble,  Cooke,  and  Keen,  in  their 
very  different  manner*,  or  than  Ellitton  in  tfentUmian't  remedy,  aad 
ia  aome  part*  of  tragedy.  Mitt  O'Neill  I  never  taw,  having  mad*  aad 
kept  a  determination  to  tee  nothing  which  thould  divide  or  ditturb  my 
recollection  of  Siddoa*.  Siddoaa  and  Kemble  were  tbe  ideal  of  tragic 
action  t  I  never  aaw  any  thing  at  all  reaembling  them,  even  in  person  t 
far  tbit  rra*on  we  iheU  never  ace  again  Coriolannt  or  Macbeth.  Whea 
Keaa  it  bUmed  for  want  of  dignity,  we  thould  remember  that  it  »*  a 
grace  and  not  an  art,  and  not  to  be  attained  by  tiudy.  In  all  not 
aereanataral  parti  h*  «*  perfect}  even  hit  very  defcrtt  belong,  or 
teem  to  belong,  to  the  parta  themaclret,  and  appear  truer  to  nature. 
But  of  Kemble  we  may  my,  with  refrrenre  to  hit  acting,  what  tbe 
Cardinal  de  Rett  ttid  of  ibe  Marquia  of  Moatrote,  •  that  be  w«t  the 
oaly  man  be  ever  taw  who  reminded  him  of  the  heroce  of  Piutarth.* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 


MEN. 

Marino  Falieio,  Doge  of  Venice. 

Birruccio  Faliibo,  Nephew  of  Ike  Doge. 

Lioni,  a  Patrician  and  Senator. 

Ben iNTKRDB,  Chief  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 

Michel  Stxho,  one  of  the  three  Capi  of  the  Forty. 

Isbael  Beetdccio,  Chief  of  the  Arsenal 


■1 


Conspirators. 


Philip  Calekdaeo, 

Daoolino, 

Bebteam.  ) 

!«  Signore  di  Notte,»  one  of  the 
Officers   belonging   to    the 
Republic. 
First  Cititen. 
Second  Cititen. 
Third  Cititen. 

VlNCEMZO,     J 

Pieteo,        1  Officers  belonging  to  the  Ducal  Palace. 
Battista,    ) 

Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
Guards,  Conspirators,  Citizens,  the  Council  of  Ten.  tbe 
Giunta,  etc.  etc. 

WOMEN. 
Angiolwa,  Wife  to  the  Doge. 
Mabianna,  her  Friend. 
Female  Attendants,  etc. 


Scene,  Venice — in  the  year  i355. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Antechamber  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Pieteo  speaks,  in  entering,  to  Battista. 

FtETBO. 

Is  not  the  messenger  return'dl 

BATTISTA. 

Mot  yet; 
I  have  sent  frequently,  as  yon  commanded, 
But  still  the  signory  is  deep  in  council 
And  long  debate  on  Steno's  accusation. 

PIETEO. 

Too  long — at  least  so  thinks  the  Doge. 

BATTISTA. 

How  bears  be 
These  moment*  of  suspense? 

PIETEO. 

With  struggling  patieacr. 
Placed  at  the  ducal  table,  cover  d  o'er 
With  all  the  apparel  of  the  state;  petitions. 
Dispatches,  judgments,  acts,  reprieves,  reports. 
He  sits  as  rapt  in  doty ;  but  whene'er 
lie  hears  tbe  j  wring  of  a  distant  door. 
Or  augbt  that  intimates  a  coming  step, 
Or  murmur  of  a  voice,  his  quick  eye  wanders. 
And  he  will  start  up  from  bis  chair,  then  pause, 
And  seat  himself  again,  and  fix  his  gaie 
Upon  some  edict;  but  I  have  observed 
For  tbe  last  hour  he  has  not  turn'd  a  leaf. 
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BATTISTA. 

Tii  said  he  is  much  moved,  and  doubtless  'twas 
Foul  scorn  in  Steno  to  offend  so  grossly. 

I  FIETBO. 

;  Ay,  if  a  poor  man :  Steno s  a  patrician, 
I  Young,  galliard,  gay,  and  haughty. 

i  BATTISTA. 

Then  you  think 
I  He  will  not  he  judged  hardly. 


I 


METRO. 

Twere  enough 
He  be  judged  justly ;  but  t  is  not  for  us 
To  ranripate  the  sentence  of  the  Forty. 

BATTISTA. 

And  hare  it  comes. — What  news,  Yincenio? 
fitter  Vmcxnzo. 

VINCENZO. 

Tis 

J  Decided;  but  as  yet  his  doom  's  unknown : 
j  1  saw  the  president  in  act  to  seal 
I  The  parchment  which  will  bear  the  Forty's  judgment 
j  Into  the  Doge,  and  hasten  to  inform  him. 

[ExeUnt- 

SCENE  n. 
I  The  Ducal  Chamber. 

1 

I  Uabiso  Falizao,  Doge ;  and  his  nephew,  Bmtuccio 

Falikbo. 
bbbtuccio  falikbo. 
It  razuBot  be  but  they  will  do  you  justice. 

DOGB. 

4t,  Mich  as  the  Avogadori  did, 

Who  teat  up  my  appeal  unto  the  Forty 

To  try  him  by  his  peers,  his  own  tribunal. 

BBBTUCCIO  FALIEBO, 

I 

Hit  peers  will  scarce  protect  him ;  such  an  act 
■  Would  bring  contempt  on  all  authority. 

1  03GB. 

,  Know  you  not  Venice  1  know  you  not  the  Forty  ? 
tut  we  shall  see  anoa. 

BBBTUCoo  valued  {addressing  Vincenzo,  then 
entering). 
How  now— what  tidings  ? 

VINCENZO. 

I  am  charged  to  tell  hi*  highness  that  the  court 

Ujs  p»s'd  its  resolution,  and  that,  soon 

As  the  doe  forms  of  judgment  are  gone  through, 

The  sentence  will  be  sent  up  to  the  Doge; 

In  Use  mean  time  the  Forty  doth  salute 

The  prince  of  the  Republic,  and  entreat 

His  acceptation  of  their  duty. 

DOGB. 

Yes— 
They  are  wondrous  dutiful,  and  ever  humble. 

'  Sentence  is  past,  you  say  ? 

vincenzo. 

I  It  is,  your  highness: 

The  president  was  sealing  it,  when  1 
W««  ealPd  in,  that  no  moment  might  be  lost 
In  forwarding  the  intimation  due, 

'.  %o<  only  to  the  Chief  of  the  Republic, 

1  But  the  complainant,  both  in  one  united. 

BBBTUCCIO  FALfEBO. 

Ac  you  aware,  from  aoghl  you  have  perceived, 
'  Of  their  decision  t 


VINCENZO. 

No,  my  lord ;  you  know 
The  secret  customs  of  the  courts  in  Venice. 

BBBTUCCIO  FALIKBO. 

True;  but  there  still  is  something  given  to  guess, 

Which  a  shrewd  gleaner  and  quick  eye  would  catch  at ; 

A  whisper,  or  a  murmur,  or  an  air 

More  or  less  solemn  spread  o'er  the  tribunal. 

The  Forty  are  but  men— most  worthy  men, 

And  wise,  and  just,  and  cautious — this  1  grant — 

And  secret  as  the  grave  to  which  they  doom 

The  guilty;  but  with  all  this,  in  their  aspects — 

At  least  in  some,  the  juniors  of  the  number — 

A  searching  eye,  an  eye  like  yours,  Vincenzo, 

Would  read  the  sentence  ere  it  was  pronounced. 

VINCENZO. 

My  lord,  I  came  away  upon  the  moment, 
And  had  no  leisure  to  take  note  of  that 
Which  pass'd  among  the  judges,  even  in  seeming; 
My  station  near  the  accused  too,  Michel  Steno, 

Made  me 

DOGB  (abruptly). 
And  how  look'd  he  ?  deliver  that. 

VINCENZO. 

Calm,  but  not  overcast,  he  stood  resign'd 
To  the  decree,  whate'er  it  were ; — but  lo ! 
It  comes,  for  the  perusal  of  his  highness. 

Enter  the  Secbetabt  of  the  Forty. 

SECBBTABY. 

The  high  tribunal  of  the  Forty  sends 
Health  and  respect  to  the  Doge  Faliero, 
Chief  magistrate  of  Venice,  and  requests 
His  highness  to  peruse  and  to  approve 
The  sentence  past  on  Michel  Steno,  born 
Patrician,  and  arraign'd  upon  the  charge 
Contained,  together  with  its  penalty. 
Within  the  rescript  which  I  now  present. 

00GB. 

Retire  and  wait  without — Take  thou  this  paper: 

[Exeunt  Secbetabt  and  Vijicenzo. 
The  misty  letters  vanish  from'my  eyes ; 
I  cannot  hx  them. 

BBBTUCCIO  FAL1EBO. 

Patience,  my  dear  uncle  : 
Why  do  you  tremble  thus? — nay,  doubt  not,  all 
Will  be  as  could  be  wish'd. 

DOGE. 

Say  on. 
BEBTUCCio  faliebo  (reading). 

u  Decreed 
In  council,  without  one  dissenting  voice, 
That  Michel  Steno,  by  his  own  confession, 
Guilty  on  the  last  night  of  carnival 
Of  having  graven  on  the  ducal  throne 
The  following  words » 

DOGB. 

Wouldst  thou  repeat  them? 
Wouldftt  thou  repeat  them — t/iou,  a  Faliero, 
Harp  on  the  deep  dishonour  of  our  house, 
Dishonour'd  in  its  chief — that  chief  the  prince 
Of  Venice,  first  of  cities? — To  the  sentence. 

BEBTUCCIO  FAI.IRBO. 

Forgive  me,  my  (;ood  lord;  I  will  obry — 
(Reads)  «  That  Michel  Steno  be  detain'd  a  month 
In  close  arrest,  n 
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DOGE. 

Proceed. 

BEBTUCCIO  FALIKEO. 

My  lord,  't  is  finish'd. 

DOGE. 

How,  say  you?— finish'd!  Do  I  dream?— T is  false — 
Give  me  the  paper — (Snatches  the  paper,  and  reads) 

«  T  is  dtcreed  in  council 
That  Michel  Stcno  » — Nephew,  thine  arm ! 

BIBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

Nay, 
Cheer  up,  be  calm;  this  transport  is  uncall'd  for — 
Let  me  seek  some  assistance. 

DOGE. 

Stop,  sir — stir  not — 
T  is  past. 

REBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

I  cannot  but  agree  with  you 
The  sentence  is  too  slight  for  the  offence- 
It  is  not  honourable  in  the  Forty 
To  affix  so  slight  a  penalty  to  that 
Which  was  a  foul  affront  to  yon,  and  even 
To  them,  as  being  your  subject* ;  but 't  is  not 
Yet  without  remedy:  you  can  appeal 
To  them  once  more,  or  to  the  Avogadori, 
Who,  seeing  that  true  justice  is  withheld. 
Will  now  take  up  the  cause  they  once  declined, 
And  do  you  right  upon  the  bold  delinquent. 
Think  you  oot  thus,  good  uncle?  why  do  you  stand 
So  fix'd  ?  You  heed  me  not : — (  pray  you,  hear  me ! 
Doge  {dashing  down  the  ducal  bonnet,  and  offering 
to  trample  upon  it,  exclaims,  as  he  is  with- 
held by  his  nephew). 
Oh,  that  the  Saracen  were  in  Saint  Mark's ! 
Thus  would  I  do  him  homage. 

BEBTUGCIO  FALIEBO. 

For  the  sake 
Of  heaven  and  all  its  saints,  my  lord 

DOGE. 

Away! 
Oh,  that  the  Genoese  were  in  the  port! 
Oh,  that  the  Huns  whom  I  o'erthrew  at  Zara 
Were  ranged  around  the  palace ! 

BEBTUGCIO  FALIEBO. 

T  is  not  well 
In  Venice'  Duke  to  say  so. 

DOGE. 

Venice'  Duke ! 
Who  now  is  Duke  iu  Venice?  let  me  see  him, 
That  he  may  do  me  right. 

BEBTUGCIO  FALIEBO. 

If  you  forget 
Your  office,  and  its  dignity  and  duty. 
Remember  that  of  man,  and  curb  this  passion. 

The  Duke  of  Venice 

Doge  [interrupting  him). 

There  it  no  such  thing — 
It  is  a  word — nay,  worse — a  worthless  by- word  : 
The  most  despised,  wrong'd,  outraged,  helpless  wretch, 
Who  l>egs  his  bread,  if  'tis  refused  by  nne, 
May  win  it  from  another  kinder  heart ; 
But  he  who  is  denied  his  right  by  those 
Whose  place  it  is  to  do  no  wrong,  is  poorer 
Than  the  rejected  beggar — he's  a  sla*e — 
And  that  am  I,  and  thou,  and  all  our  house, 
Even  from  this  hour;  the  meanest  artisan 


Will  point  the  finger,  and  the  haughty  noble 
May  spit  upon  as  :  where  is  oar  redress? 

BEBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

The  law,  my  prince— 

doge  (interrupting  him). 

You  see  what  it  has  done  : 
I  ask'd  no  remedy  but  from  the  law — 
I  sought  no  vengeance  but  redress  by  law — 
I  call'd  no  judges  but  those  named  by  law— 
As  sovereign,  I  appeal'd  unto  my  subjects, 
The  very  subjects  who  had  made  me  sovereign, 
And  gave  me  thus  a  double  right  to  be  so. 
The  rights  of  place  and  choice,  of  birth  and  service, 
Honours  and  years,  these  scars,  these  hoary  bain, 
The  travel,  toil,  the  perils,  the  fatigues, 
The  blood  and  sweat  of  almost  eighty  years. 
Were  weigh'd  i'  the  balance,  'gainst  the  foulest  stain, 
The  grossest  insult,  most  contemptuous  crime 
Of  a  rank,  rash  patrician— and  found  wanting ! 
And  this  is  to  be  borne? 

BEBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

I  say  not  that : — 
In  case  your  fresh  appeal  should  be  rejected, 
We  will  find  other  means  to  make  all  even. 

doge. 
Appeal  again!  art  thou  my  brothers  son? 
A  scion  of  the  house  of  Faliero  ? 
The  nephew  of  a  doge  ?  and  of  that  blood 
Which  hath  already  given  three  dukes  to  Venice? 
But  thou  say'st  well — we  must  be  humble  now. 

BEBTUCCIO    FALIEBO. 

My  princely  uncle !  you  are  too  much  moved :— 
I  grant  it  was  a  gross  offence;  and  grossly 
Left  without  fitting  punishment;  but  still 
This  fury  doth  exceed  the  provocation, 
Or  any  provocation  :  if  we  are  wrong'd, 
We  will  ask  justice;  if  it  be  denied, 
We  'II  take  it ;  but  may  do  all  this  in  calmness — 
Deep  vengeance  is  the  daughter  of  deep  silence. 
I  have  yet  scarce  a  third  part  of  your  years, 
I  love  our  house,  I  honour  you,  its  chief. 
The  guardian  of  my  youth,  and  its  instructor — 
But  though  I  understand  your  grief,  and  enter 
In  part  of  your  disdain,  it  doth  appal  me 
To  see  your  anger,  like  our  Adrian  waves, 
O'ersweep  all  bounds,  and  foam  itself  to  air. 

DOGC. 

I  tell  thee — mutt  I  tell  thee — what  thy  father 
Would  have  required  no  words  to  comprehend. 
Hast  thou  no  feeling  save  the  external  sense 
Of  torture  from  the  touch  ?  hast  thou  no  soul- 
No  pride — no  passion — no  deep  sense  of  honour7 

BEBTUCCIO   FtLIEBO. 

Tis  the  first  time  that  honour  has  been  doubted. 
And  were  the  last,  from  any  other  sceptic. 

DOCK. 

Yon  know  the  full  offence  of  this  born  villain, 
This  creeping,  coward,  rank,  acquitted  felon, 
Who  threw  his  sting  into  a  poisonous  libel. 
And  on  the  honour  of — Oh,  God! — my  wife. 
The  nearest,  dearest  part  of  all  mens  honour, 
Left  a  base  slur  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth 
Of  loose  mechanics,  with  all  coarse  foul  comment*. 
And  villanous  jests,  and  blasphemies  obscene ; 
While  sneering  nobles,  in  more,  polish'd  guise, 
Whispcr'd  the  tale,  and  smiled  upon  the  lie 
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;  Which  made  me  look  like  them—  a  courteous  wittol, 
,  Pabml— ay,  proud,  it  may  be,  of  dishonour. 

ftElTTCClO   FAUEIO. 

1  Hot  cbllit  was  a  lie — you  knew  it  false, 
And  so  (fid  all  men. 

DOGE. 

,  Nephew,  the  high  Roman 

I  Said  « Cesar's  wife  must  not  even  be  suspected, » 
And  pat  her  from  him. 

1  BSBTCCCIO  FALIEBO. 

1  True — but  in  those  days 

I  DOCS. 

,  What  is  it  that  a  Roman  would  not  suffer, 
t  Tbat  a  Venetian  prince  must  bear?    Old  Dandolo 
fc-fewd  the  diadem  of  all  the  Caesars, 
!  1*J  wore  the  ducal  cap  I  trample  on, 
'  basse  t  is  now  degraded. 

BUTL'CCIO   FALIEBO. 

T  is  even  so. 

DOGE. 

1  '*  fi — it  is : — I  did  not  visit  on 

The  innocent  creature,  thus  most  vilely  slander  d 
,  Beeaose  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 

F»r  that  he  bad  been  long  her  father's  friend 
,  lad  patron  of  her  house,  as  if  there  were 
,  Xo  love  in  woman's  heart  but  lust  of  youth 

iad  beardless  face* ; — I  did  not  for  this 
,  t~*i(  the  villain's  infamy  on  her, 
1  fail  craved  my  country's  justice  on  his  head. 

The  justice  due  unto  the  humblest  being 

**bo  hath  a  wife  whose  faith  is  sweet  to  him, 
1  Who  hath  a  home  whose  hearth  is  dear  to  him, 

Who  hath  a  name  whose  honour's  all  to  him, 

*"bmi  these  »re  tainted  by  the  accursing  breath 

*i  calumny  and  scorn. 

I  BEBTUCCIO   FALIERO. 

I  And  what  redress 

Dki  you  expect  as  his  fit  punishment? 


i 


DOGE. 


•  TVata!    Was  I  not  the  sovereign  of  the  state — 
1  TaMifed  on  his  very  throne,  and  made 
I  •*  oarfery  to  the  men  who  should  obey  mc? 
.  ***  I  aot  iojured  as  a  husband?  scorn'd 
■  **  aua?  reviled,  degraded,  as  a  prince? 
Kfe  aot  offence  like  his  a  complication 
Of  intuit  and  of  treason  ?  and  he  lives ! 
Had  be,  instead  of  on  the  Doge's  throne, 
Sump'd  the  same  brand  upon  a  peasants  stool, 
JIu  Uood  had  gilt  the  threshold,  for  the  carle 
t  Had  ttahb'd  htm  on  the  instant. 

BEBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

Do  not  doubt  it, 
ft*  fehaQ  oot  live  till  sunset — leave  to  me 
The  means,  and  calm  yourself. 

DOGE. 

Hold,  nephew!  this 
would  have  sufficed  but  yesterday :  at  present 
I  have  no  farther  wrath  agaiust  this  man. 

BEBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

*"bat  mean  you?  is  not  the  offence  redoubled 
£?  this  most  rank— I  will  not  say — acquittal, 
lor  it  U  worse,  being  full  acknowledgment 
■J?  the  offence,  and  leaving  it  unpunish'd  7 

DOGE. 

'  It  it  redoubled,  but  not  now  by  him : 

I 


The  Forty  hath  decreed  a  month's  arrest — 
We  must  obey  the  Forty. 

BEBTUCCIO    FALIERO. 

Obey  them  ! 
Who  have  forgot  their  duty  to  the  sovereign  ? 

DOGE. 

Why,  yes  j— boy,  you  perceive  it  then  at  last : 

Whether  as  fellow-citizen  who  sue* 

For  justice,  or  as  sovereign  who  commands  it, 

They  have  defrauded  me  of  both  my  rights 

( For  here  the  sovereign  is  a  citizen) ; 

But,  notwithstanding,  harm  not  thou  a  hair 

Of  Steno's  head — he  shall  not  wear  it  long. 

BEBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

Not  twelve  hours  longer,  had  you  left  to  me 
The  mode  and  means :  if  you  had  calmly  heard  me, 
I  never  meant  this  miscreant  should  escape, 
But  wish'd  you  to  repress  such  gusts  of  passion, 
That  we  more  surely  might  devise  together 
His  taking  off. 

doge. 
No,  nephew,  he  must  Jive  j 
At  least,  just  now — a  life  so  vile  as  his 
Were  nothing  at  this  hour;  in  th'  olden  time 
Some  sacrifices  ask'd  a  single  victim ; 
Great  expiations  bad  a  hecatomb. 

BEBTUCCIO   FALIEBO. 

Your  wishes  are  my  law;  and  yet  I  fain 
Would  prove  to  you  how  near  unto  my  heart 
The  honour  of  our  house  must  ever  be. 

DOGE. 

Fear  not;  you  shall  have  time  and  place  of  proof : 
But  be  not  thou  too  rash,  as  I  have  been. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  anger  now ; 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

BEBTUCCIO   FALIEBO. 

Why  that 's  my  uncle! 
The  leader,  and  the  statesman,  and  the  chief 
Of  commonwealths,  and  sovereign  of  himself! 
I  wonder'd  to  perceive  you  so  forget 
All  prudence  in  your  fury,  at  these  years. 
Although  the  cause 

DOGE. 

Ay,  think  upon  the  cause — 
Forget  it  not : — when  you  lie  down  to  rest, 
Let  it  be  black  among  your  dreams;  and  when 
The  morn  returns,  so  let  it  stand  between 
The  sun  and  you,  as  an  ill-omen'd  cloud 
Upon  a  summer-day  of  festival : 
So  will  it  stand  to  me;— but  speak  not,  stir  not, — 
Leave  all  to  me; — we  shall  have  much  to  do, 
And  you  shall  have  a  part. — But  now  retire, 
T  is  fit  I  were  alone. 

BEBTUCCIO   FALIEBO 

{Taking  up  and  placing  the  ducal  bonnet  on  the  table). 

Ere  I  depart, 
I  pray  you  to  resume  what  you  have  spurn 'd, 
Till  you  can  change  it  haply  for  a  crown. 
And  now  I  take  my  leave,  imploring  you 
In  all  things  to  rely  upon  my  duty 
As  doth  become  your  near  and  faithful  kinsman, 
And  not  less  loyal  citizen  and  subject. 

[Exit  BEBTUCCIO  FALIIBO. 
DOGE  (solu$). 

Adieu,  my  worthy  nephew. — Hollow  bauble! 

(Taking  up  the  ducal  cap. 


Beset  with  all  the  thorns  that  line  a  crown. 

Without  investing  the  insulted  brow 

With  the  all-swaying  majesty  of  kings; 

Thou  idle,  gilded,  and  degraded  toy, 

Let  me  resume  thee  as  t  would  a  vizor.  [Puts  it  on. 

How  my  brain  aches  beneath  thee !  and  my  temples 

Throb  feverish  under  thy  dishonest  weight. 

Could  I  not  turn  thee  to  a  diadem? 

Could  I  not  shatter  the  Briarean  sceptre 

Which  in  this  hundred-handed  senate  rules, 

Making  the  people  nothing,  and  the  prince 

A  pageant?  In  my  life  I  have  achieved 

Tasks  not  less  difficult — achieved  for  them. 

Who  thus  repay  roe! — Can  I  not  requite  them? 

Oh,  for  one  year!  Oh,  but  for  even  a  day 

Of  my  full  youth,  while  yet  my  body  served 

My  soul  as  serves  the  generous  steed  his  lord! 

I  would  have  dash'd  amongst  them,  asking  few 

In  aid  to  overthrow  these  swoln  patricians; 

But  now  I  must  look  round  for  other  hands 

To  serve  this  hoary  head ;  but  it  shall  plan 

In  such  a  sort  as  will  not  leave  the  task 

Herculean,  though  as  yet  *t  is  but  a  chaos 

Of  darkly-brooding  thoughts :  my  fancy  is 

In  her  first  work,  more  nearly  to  the  light 

Holding  the  sleeping  images  of  things, 

For  the  selection  of  the  pausing  judgment. — 

The  troops  are  few  in 

Enter  Vincirzo. 

There  is  one  without 
Craves  audience  of  your  highness. 

dogi. 

r  m  unwell— 
I  can  see  no  one,  not  even  a  patrician — 
Let  him  refer  his  business  to  the  council. 

VINCRHZO. 

My  lord,  I  will  deliver  your  reply; 

It  cannot  much  import — he's  a  plebeian, 

The  master  of  a  galley,  I  believe. 

DOCK. 

How !  did  you  say  the  patron  of  a  galley? 
That  is — I  mean — a  servant  of  the  state: 
Admit  him,  he  may  be  on  public  service. 

[ExtfViifCZffzo. 
dock  (solus). 
This  patron  may  be  sounded ;  I  will  try  him. 
1  know  the  people  to  be  discontented ; 
They  have  cause,  since  Sapienza's  adverse  day. 
When  Genoa  conquer'd  :  they  have  further  cause, 
Since  they  are  nothing  in  the  state,  and  in 
The  city  worse  than  nothing — mere  machines, 
To  serve  the  nobles'  most  patrician  pleasure. 
The  troops  have  loug  arrears  of  pay,  oft  promised, 
And  murmur  deeply — any  hope  of  change 
Will  draw  them  forward  :  they  shall  pay  themselves 
With  plunder : — but  the  priests — I  doubt  the  priesthood 
Will  not  be  with  us;  they  have  hated  me 
Since  that  rash  hour,  when,  madden'd  with  the  drone, 
I  smote  the  tardy  bishop  at  Treviso, » 
Quickening  his  holy  march :  yet,  nc  ertheless, 
They  may  be  won,  at  least  their  chief  at  Rome, 
By  some  well-timed  concessions;  but,  above 
All  things,  I  must  be  speedy ;  at  my  hour 
Of  twilight  little  light  of  life  remains. 
Could  1  free  Venice,  and  avenge  my  wrongs, 
I  had  lived  too  long,  and  willingly  would  sleep 


Next  moment  with  my  sires;  and,  wanting  this, 

Better  that  sixty  of  my  fourscore  years 

Had  been  already  where— how  soon,  I  care  not — 

The  whole  must  be  extinguished ;— better  that 

They  ne'er  had  been,  than  drag  me  on  to  be 

The  thing  these  arch-oppressors  fain  would  make  me. 

Let  me  consider— -of  efficient  troops 

There  are  three  thousand  posted  at—— 

Enter  Vniciiizo  and  Israel  Bebtvccio. 
tiucerzo. 

May  it  please 
Your  highness,  the  same  patron  whom  I  spake  of 
Is  here  to  crave  your  patience. 

DOCK. 

Leave  the  chamber, 
Vincenzo. — 

(£xit  Yikcbxzo. 
Sir,  you  may  advance — what  would  you  ? 

ISRAEL  BB1TUCCIO. 

Redress. 

DOGE. 

Of  whom? 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Of  God  and  of  the  Doge. 

OOGE. 

Alas!  my  friend,  you  seek  it  of  the  twain 
Of  least  respect  and  interest  in  Venice. 
You  must  address  the  council. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

T  were  in  rain; 
For  he  who  injured  me  is  one  of  them. 

DOBE. 

There  's  blood  upon  thy  face — how  came  it  there? 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

T  is  mine,  and  not  the  first  I  ve  shed  for  Venice, 
But  the  first  shed  by  a  Venetian  hand: 
A  noble  smote  me. 

DOGE. 

Doth  he  live  ? 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Not  long — 
But  for  the  hope  I  had  and  have,  that  yon, 
My  prince,  yourself  a  soldier,  will  redress 
Him,  whom  the  laws  of  discipline  and  Venice 
Permit  not  to  protect  himself,  if  not — 
I  say  no  more. 

DOGE. 

But  something  yon  would  do— 
Is  it  not  so? 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

I  am  a  man,  my  lord. 

DOGE. 

Why,  so  is  he  who  smote  you. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

He  is  calTd  so ; 
Nay,  more,  a  noble  one— at  least,  in  Venice: 
But  since  he  hatb  forgotten  that  1  am  one. 
And  treats  me  like  a  brute,  the  brute  may  torn — 
7  is  said  the  worm  will. 


DOGE. 

Say — his  name 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 


aad  linevgv 


Barbara. 


DOGS. 

What  was  the  cause?  or  the  pretext! 


MARINO  FALIERO. 
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fSEASX  MKTUCCIO. 

I  am  the  chief  of  the  arsenal,  employ  d 
At  present  in  repaririug  certain  galleys 
Bat  roughly  used  by  the  Genoese  last  year. 
j  This  noraing  comes  the  noble  Barbaro 
I  Foil  of  reproof,  because  our  artisans 
j  Had  left  some  frivolous  order  of  his  house, 
To  execute  the  stales  decree :  1  dared 
To  justify  the  men — he  raised  his  hand; — 
Behold  my  blood !  the  first  time  it  e'er  flow'd 
fosfcanourahJy. 

j       '  DOGE. 

]  Have  you  long  time  served  ? 

ISBASL  BKETDCCIO. 

j  Sshug  a*  to  remember  Zara's  siege, 

,  iad  fight  beneath  the  chief  who  beat  the  Huns  there, 

.  Iibhiiiiu  my  general,  now  the  Doge  Faliero. — 

DOCK. 

j  Bsw'  are  we  comrades? — the  state's  ducal  robes 
•*!  orsriv  on  me,  and  you  were  appointed 
Chief  of  the  arsenal  ere  I  cam*  from  Home; 
1  So  that  1  recognized  you  not  Who  placed  you? 

ISBASL  BEBTUCCIO. 

The  late  Doge;  keeping  still  my  old  command 
,  a*  patron  of  a  galley  :  my  new  office 
Was  given  as  the  reward  of  certain  scars 
"so  was  your  predecessor  pleased  to  say) : 
{ little  thought  his  bounty  would  conduct  me 
To  bit  successor  as  a  helpless  plaintiff, 
it  least,  in  such  a  cause. 

dogs. 
Are  you  much  hurt? 

ISMAIL  BEBTUCCIO. 

i  Irreparably  in  my  self-esteem. 

DOGS. 

!  speak  out ;  fear  nothing :  being  stung  at  heart, 
What  would  you  do  to  be  revenged  on  this  man  ? 

ISBAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

That  which  I  dare  not  name,  and  yet  will  do. 

dogs. 
'  TWe  wherefore  came  you  here? 

ISBAIL  BEBTUCCIO. 

.  I  come  for  justice, 

.  kVrsctfe  my  general  is  Doge,  and  will  not 
.  Sr*  his  old  soldier  trampled  on.    Had  any, 
Save  Fahero,  nll'd  the  ducal  throne, 
This  blood  had  been  waah'd  out  in  other  blood. 

DOGS. 

'  Tan  come  to  me  for  justice— unto  me/ 
Tiie  Doge  of  Venice,  and  I  cannot  giva  it; 

1 1  cannot  even  obtain  it — *t  was  denied 
To  me  most  solemnly  an  hour  ago. 

I  ISBASL  BEBTUCCIO. 

'  How  says  your  highness? 

DOGS. 

Steno  is  condemn 'd 
'  To  1  month's  confinement. 

ISBASL  BEBTUCCIO. 

What!  the  same  who  dared 
To  stain  the  dneal  throne  with  those  foul  words, 
That  have  cried  shame  to  every  ear  in  Venice  ? 

dogs. 
Ay.  doubtless  they  have  echo'd  o'er  the  arsenal, 
Keeping  due  time  with  every  hammer's  clink 
Asa  good  jest  to  jolly  artisans; 
Or  tasking  chorus  to  the  creaking  oar, 


In  the  vile  tune  of  every  galley  slave. 
Who,  as  be  sung  the  merry  stave,  exulted 
He  was  not  a  shamed  dotard,  like  the  Doge. 

ISBASL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Is  it  possible?  a  month's  imprisonment! 
No  more  for  Steno  ? 

DOCK. 

You  Itave  heard  the  offence, 
And  now  you  know  his  punishment;  and  then 
You  ask  redress  of  me !    Go  to  the  Forty, 
Who  pass'd  the  sentence  upon  Michel  Steno ; 
They  '11  do  as  much  by  Barbaro,  no  doubt. 

ISBAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Ah !  dared  I  speak  my  feelings ! 

DOGS. 

Give  them  breath. 
Mine  have  no  further  outrage  to  endure. 

ISBAKL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Then,  in  a  word,  it  rests  but  on  your  word 
To  punish  and  avenge — I  will  not  say 
My  petty  wrong,  for  what  is  a  mere  blow, 
However  vile,  to  such  a  thing  as  I  am? — 
mtt  the  base  insult  done  your  state  and  person. 

DOCK. 

You  overrate  my  power,  which  is  a  pageant. 
This  cap  is  not  the  monarch's  crown ;  these  robes 
Might  move  compassion,  like  a  beggar's  rags; 
Nay,  more,  a  beggar's  are  his  own,  and  these 
But  lent  to  the  poor  puppet,  who  must  play 
Its  part  with  all  its  empire  in  this  ermine. 

15BAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Wouldst  thou  be  king? 

DOGE. 

Yes — of  a  happy  people. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Wouldst  thou  bo  sovereign  lord  of  Yenice? 

DOGE. 

Ay, 

If  that  the  people  shared  that  sovereignty, 
So  that  nor  they  nor  I  were  further  slaves 
To  this  o'ergrown  aristocratic  hydra, 
The  poisonous  heads  of  whose  envenom 'd  body 
Have  breathed  a  pestilence  upon  us  all. 

ISBAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Yet,  thou  wast  born  and  still  hast  lived  patrician. 

DOGE. 

In  evil  hour  was  I  so  born ;  my  birth 

Hath  made  me  Doge  to  be  insulted :  but 

I  lived  and  toil'd  a  soldier  and  a  servant 

Of  Yenice  and  her  people,  not  the  senate; 

Their  good  and  my  own  honour  were  my  guerdon. 

I  have  fought  and  bled ;  commanded,  ay,  and  conquer'd ; 

Have  made  and  marr'd  peace  oft  in  embassies, 

As  it  might  chance  to  be  our  country's  'vantage; 

Have  traversed  land  and  sea  in  constant  duty, 

Through  almost  sixty  years,  and  still  for  Venice, 

My  fathers'  and  my  birth-place,  whose  dear  spires, 

Rising  at  distance  o'er  the  blue  Lagoon, 

It  was  reward  enough  for  me  to  view 

Once  more ;  but  not  for  any  knot  of  men, 

Nor  sect, nor  faction,  did  I  bleed  or  sweat! 

But  would  you  know  why  I  have  done  all  this? 

Ask  of  the  bleeding  pelican  why  she 

Hatb  ripp'd  her  bosom  ?    Had  the  bird  a  voice, 

She  "d  tell  thee  t  was  for  all  her  little  ones. 
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ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

And  yet  they  made  thee  duke. 

DOGS. 

They  made  me  so ; 
I  sought  it  not;  the  flattering  fetters  met  me 
Returning  from  my  Roman  embassy, 
And  never  having  hitherto  refused 
Toil,  charge,  or  duty  for  the  state,  I  did  not, 
At  these  late  years,  decline  what  was  the  highest 
Of  all  in  seeming,  but  of  all  most  base 
In  what  we  have  to  do  and  to  endure  : 
Bear  witness  for  me  thou,  my  injured  subject, 
When  i  can  neither  right  myself  nor  thee. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

You  shall  do  both,  if  you  possess  the  will, 
And  many  thousands  more  not  less  oppress'd, 
Who  wait  but  for  a  signal — will  you  give  it? 

DOGE. 

You  speak  in  riddles. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Which  shall  soon  be  read. 
At  peril  of  my  life,  if  you  disdain  not 
To  lend  a  patient  ear.  * 

DOGE. 

Say  on. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Not  thou, 
Nor  I  alone,  are  injured  and  abused, 
Contcmn'd  and  trampled  on,  but  the  whole  people 
Groan  with  the  strong  conception  of  their  wrongs: 
The  foreign  soldiers  in  the  senate's  pay 
Arc  discontented  for  their  long  arrears; 
The  native  mariners  and  civic  troops 
Feel  with  their  friends ;  for  who  is  he  amongst  them 
Whose  brethren,  parents,  children,  wives,  or  sisters, 
Have  not  partook  oppression,  or  pollution, 
From  the  patricians?  And  the  hopeless  war 
Against  the  Genoese,  which  is  still  maintain'd 
With  the  plebeian  blood,  and  treasure  wrung 
From  their  hard  earnings,  has  inflamed  them  further: 
Even  now — but  I  forget  that,  speaking  thus, 
Perhaps  I  pass  the  sentence  of  my  death ! 

doge. 
And,  suffering  what  thou  hast  done,  fear'st  thou  death  ? 
He  silent  then,  and  live  on,  to  be  beaten 
By  those  for  whom  thou  hast  bled. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

No,  I  will  speak 
At  every  hazard  ;  and  if  Venice'  Doge 
Should  turn  delator,  be  the  shame  on  him, 
And  sorrow  too ;  for  he  will  lose  far  more 
Than  T. 

DOGE. 

From  me  fear  nothing ;  out  with  it. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Know,  then,  that  there  arc  met  and  sworn  in  scent 

A  band  of  brethren,  valiant  hearts  and  true ; 

Men  who  have  proved  all  fortunes,  and  have  long 

Grieved  over  that  of  Venice,  and  have  right 

To  do  so ;  having  served  her  in  all  climes, 

And  having  rescued  her  from  foreign  foes. 

Would  do  the  same  from  those  within  her  walls. 

They  are  not  numerous,  nor  yet  too  few 

For  their  great  purpose ;  they  have  arms,  and  means, 

And  hearts,  and  hopes,  and  faith,  and  patient  courage. 


DOGE. 

For  what  then  do  they  pause? 

ISRAEL  BEVTUGCIO. 

An  hour  to  strike. 
dogv  (aside). 
Saint  Mark's  shall  strike  that  hour ! 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

I  now  have  placed 
My  life,  my  honour,  all  my  earthly  hopes 
Within  thy  power,  but  in  the  firm  belief 
That  injuries  like  ours,  sprung  from  one  cause; 
Will  generate  one  vengeance :  should  it  be  so, 
Be  our  chief  now — our  sovereign  hereafter. 

doge. 
How  many  are  ye  ? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

I  '11  not  answer  that 
Til]  I  am  answer'd. 

DOGE. 

How,  Sir  !  do  you  menace  ? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

No  ;  I  affirm.    I  have  betray'd  myself; 

Rut  there's  no  torture  in  the  mystic  wells 

Which  undermine  your  palace,  nor  in  those 

Not  less  appalling  cells,  «  the  leaden  roofs,» 

To  force  a  single  name  from  me  of  others. 

The  Pozzi  and  the  Piombi  were  in  vain  ; 

They  might  wring  blood  from  «ne,  but  treachery  ne%rr. 

And  f  would  pass  the  fearful  «  Bridge  of  Sighs,* 

Joyous  that  mine  must  be  the  last  that  e'er 

Would  echo  o'er  the  Stygian  wave  which  flows 

Between  the  murderers  and  the  murder  d,  washing 

The  prison  and  the  palace  walls :  there  are 

Those  who  would  live  to  think  on't  and  avenge  me. 

doge. 
If  such  your  power  and  purpose,  why  come  here 
To  sue  for  justice,  being  in  the  course 
To  do  yourself  due  right? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Because  the  man 
Who  claims  protection  from  authority, 
Showing  his  confidence  and  his  submission 
To  that  authority,  can  hardly  be 
Suspected  of  combining  to  destroy  it. 
Had  I  sate  down  too  humbly  with  this  blow. 
A  moody  brow  and  mutter'd  threats  had  made  me 
A  mark'd  man  to  the  Forty's  inquisition  ? 
But  loud  complaint,  however  angrily 
It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  fear'd, 
And  less  distrusted.     But,  besides  all  this, 
I  had  another  reason. 

DOM. 

What  was  that? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Some  rumours  that  the  Doge  was  greatly  moved 

By  the  reference  of  the  Avogadori 

Of  Michel  Steno's  sentence  to  the  Forty 

Had  reach'd  me.   I  had  served  you,  honour'd  you. 

And  felt  that  you  were  dangerously  insulted, 

Being  of  an  order  of  such  spirits  as 

Requite  tenfold  both  good  and  evil:  't  was 

My  wish  to  prove  and  urge  yon  to  redress. 

Now  you  know  all ;  and  that  I  speak  the  truth. 

My  peril  be  the  proof. 
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j  DOGR. 

I  Tou  have  deeply,  ventured; 

l  Em  dll  most  do  so  who  would  greatly  win : 
!  Hub  far  I  '11  answer  you — your  secret  V  safe. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO* 

'  And  is  this  all? 

j  DOGE. 

Unless  with  all  entrusted, 
Wkitvoald  you  have  me  answer? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

I  would  have  you 
Tret  bia  who  leaves  his  life  in  trust  with  you. 

.  DOGE. 

fat  I  must  know  your  plan,  your  names,  and  numbers ; 
1 TW  Ust  may  then  be  doubled,  and  the  former 
I  taatd  and  strengthen'd. 

ISBAEL  BEBTOCCIO. 

We  're  enough  already  j. 
|  Tm  are  the  sole  ally  we  covet  now. 

,  DOGE.. 

,  Eci  faring  me  to  the  knowledge  of  your  chiefs. 

ISRAEL  BEBTDCCIO. 

,  That  thall  be  done  upon  yonr  formal  pledge 
,  To  keep  the  faith  that  we  will  pledge  to  you. 

DOGE. 

^ben!  where? 

ISRAEL  BEBTDCCIO. 

i  This  night  I  '11  bring  to  your  apartment- 

Two  of  the  principals ;  a  greater  number 
j  ^ere  hazardous. 

DOGE. 

Stay,  I  must  think  of  this. 
What  if  I  were  to  trust  myself  amongst  you, 
And  have  the  palace? 

ISRAEL  BEBTDCCIO. 

j  Tou  must  come  alone. 

DOGE. 

j  Rita  bat  my  nephew. 

I  ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO* 

I  Not  were  he  your  son. 

|  DOGE. 

;  **&&!  darest  thoa  name  my  son?  He  died  in  arms,. 

|  I*  &pieoxa,  for  this  faithless  state. 

,  '*•  last  he  were  alive,  and  I  in  ashes! 

'  <(r  iht  he  were  alive  e'er  1  be  ashes ! 

» 1  tboaid  not  need  the  dubious  aid  of  strangers. 

i  ISRAEL  BEBTDCCIO. 

!  -'Wont  of  all  those  strangers  whom  thou  doubtest, 

;  fat  vifl  regard  thee  with  a  filial  feeling, 

',  So  that  than  keep'st  a  father's  faith  with  them. 

DOGE. 

TU*  die  is  cast.     Where  is  the  place  of  meeting  ? 

ISRAEL  BEBTDCCIO. 

I  Attmdnight  I  will  be  alone  and  mask'd 
i  *W'er  yoar  highness  pleases  to  direct  me, 
<  T'>  wait  your  comings  and  conduct  you  where    . 
.  i<*  thall  receive  our  homage,  and  pronounce 
j  fyw  our  project, 

|  DOGE. 

.  At  what  hour  arises 

;  Tb'moooJ 

,  ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Late;  but  the  atmosphere  is  thick  and  dusky ; 
|  T**a  urocco. 

DOGE. 

1  At  the  midnight  hour,  then. 


Near  to  the  church  where  sleep  my  sires :  the  same, 
Twin  named  from  the  apostles  John  and  Paul  ; 
A  gondola,*  with  one  oar  only  will 
Lurk  in  the  narrow  channel  which  glides  by. 
Be  there. 

ISBAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

I  will  not  fail. 

DOGE. 

And  now  retire  - 

ISBAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

In  the  full  hope  your  highness  will  not  falter 
In  your  great  purpose.     Prince,  I  take  my  leave* 

[Exit  Israel  Bebtdccio. 
doge,  {solus). 
At  midnight,  by  the  church  Saints- John  and  HauL> 
Where  sleep  my  noble  fathers,  I  repair- 
To  what?  to  hold  a  counoil  in  the  dark 
Willi  common  ruffians  leagued  to  ruin  states ! 
And  will  not  my  great  sires  leap  from  the  vault, 
Where  lie  two  doges  who  preceded  me, 
And  pluck  me  down  amongst  them  ?  Would  they  could ! 
For  I  should  rest  in  honour  with  the  honour'd. 
Alas !  I  must  not  think  of  them,  but  those 
Who  have  made  me  thus  unworthy  of  a  name, 
Noble  and  brave  as  aught  of  consular 
On  Roman  marbles :  but  1  will  redeem  it 
Back  to  its  antique  lustre  in  our  annals. 
By  sweet  revenge  on  all  that's  base  in  Venice, 
And  freedom  to  the  rest,  or  leave  it  black 
To  all  the  growing  calumnies  of  time, 
Which  never  spare  the  fame  of  him  who  fails, 
But  try  the  Caesar,  or  the  Gataline, 
By  the  true  touchstone  of  desert — success. 

ACT   II. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  Che  Ducal  Palace. 

Angiolina  {wife  of  the  Doge)  and  Marian n a. 

ARGIOLINA. 

What  was  the  Doge's  answer  ? 

MABIAMNA. 

That  he  was 
That  moment  summon'd  to  a  conference ; 
But 't  is  by  this  time  ended.    I  perceived 
Not  long  ago  the  senators  embarking ; 
And  the  last  gondola  may  now  be  seen 
Gliding  into  die  throng  of  barks  which  6tud 
The  glittering  waters. 

ANGIOLIIYA. 

Would  he  were  return'd ! 
lie  has  been  much  disquieted  of  late; 
And  Time,  which  has  not  tamed  his  fiery  spirit, 
Nor  yet  enfeebled  even  his  mortal  frame, 
Which  seems  to  be  more  nourish'd  by  a  soul 
So  quick  and  restless  that  it  would  consume 
Less  hardy  clay — Time  has  but  little  power 
On  his  resentments  or  his  griefs.     Unlike 
To  other  spirits  of  bis  order,  who, 
In  the  first  burst  of  passion,  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow,  all  things  wear  in  him 
An  aspect  of  eternity :  his  thoughts, 
His  feelings,  passions,  good  or  evil,  all 
Have  nothing  of  old  age ;  and  his  bold  brow 
Bears  but  the  scars  of  mind,  the  thoughts  of  years, 
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Not  their  decrepitude:  and  he  of  late 
Has  beeu  more  agitated  than  his  wont.  " 
Would  he  were  come!  for  I  alone  hare  power 
Upon  his  troubled  spirit. 

NABIANNA. 

It  is  true, 
His  highness  has  of  late  been  greatly  moved 
By  the  affront  of  Steno,  and  with  cause; 
But  the  offender  doubtless  even  now 
Is  doom'd  to  expiate  his  rash  insult  with 
Such  chastisement  as  will  enforce  respect 
To  female  virtue,  and  to  noble  blood. 

ANGIOMNA. 

T  was  a  gross  insult;  but  I  heed  it  not: 
For  the  rash  scorner  s  falsehood  in  itself, 
But  for  the  effiict,  the  deadly  deep  impressiou 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero's  soul, 
The  proud,  the  fiery,  the  austere — austere 
To  all  save  me:  I  tremble  when  I  think 
To  what  it  may  conduct. 

MA  Rt  ANNA. 

Assuredly 
The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you  ? 

ANGIOMNA. 

Suspect  me! 
Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawl'd  his  lie, 
Groveling  by  stealth  in  the  moon's  glimmering  light, 
His  own  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act, 
And  every  shadow  on  the  walls  frown'd  shame 
Upon  his  coward  calumny. 

MA  II AN5  A. 

T  were  fit 
He  should  be  punish  d  grievously. 

ANGIOMNA.     . 

He  is  no. 

MABIANNA. 

What!  is  the  sentence  past?  is  he  condemn  d  » 

ANGIOMNA. 

I  know  not  that,  but  he  has  been  detected. 

MABIANNA. 

And  deem  you  this  enough  for  such  foul  scorn? 

ANGIOMNA. 

I  would  not  be  a  judge  in  my  own  cause, 
Nor  do  I  know  what  sense  of  punishment 
May  reach  the  soul  of  ribalds  such  as  Steno; 
But  if  his  insults  sink  no  deeper  in 
The  minds  of  the  inquisitors  than  they 
Have  ruffled  mine,  he  will,  for  all  acquittance, 
Be  left  to  his  own  shamelessness  or  shame. 

MABIANNA. 

Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slander'd  virtue. 

ANGIOMNA. 

Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said,  « 'twas  but  a  name:* 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it. 

MABIANNA. 

Yet  full  many  a  dame, 
Stainless  and  faithful,  would  feel  all  the  wrong 
Of  such  a  slander;  and  less  rigid  ladies, 
Such  as  abound  in  Venice,  would  be  loud 
And  all-inexorable  in  their  cry 
For  justice. 

ANGIOMNA. 

This  but  proves  it  is  the  name 


And  not  the  quality  they  prize:  the  first 
Have  found  it  a  hard  task  to  bold  their  honour, 
If  they  require  it  to  be  bUxon'd  forth; 
And  those  who  have  not  kept  it  seek  in  seeming 
As  they  would  look  out  for  an  ornament 
Of  which  they  feel  the  want,  but  not  because 
They  think  it  so ;  they  live  in  others'  thoughts 
And  would  seem  honest  as  they  most  seem  fait. 

MABIANNA. 

You  have  strange  thoughts  for  a  patrician  dame. 

ANGIOMNA. 

And  yet  they  were  my  father's;  with  his  name, 
The  sole  inheritance  he  left. 

MABIANNA. 

You  want  none ; 
Wife  to  a  prince,  the  chief  of  the  republic. 

AITGtOLIIfA. 

I  should  have  sought  none,  though  a  peasant's  bride, 
But  feel  not  less  the  love  and  gratitude 
Due  to  my  father,  who  bestow'd  my  hand 
Upon  his  early,  tried,  and  trusted  friend, 
The  Count  Val  di  Marino,  now  our  Doge. 

MABIANNA. 

And  with  that  hand  did  he  bestow  yoor  heart' 

ANGIOMA  A. 

He  did  so,  or  it  had  not  been  bestow'd. 

MABlAJTNA. 

Yet  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 
Might  make  the  world  doubt  whether  such  an  union 
Could  make  you  wisely,  permanently  happy. 

ARGIOLINA. 

The  world  will  think  with  worldlings:  but  my  heart 
Has  still  been  in  my  duties,  which  are  many, 
But  never  difficult. 

NABIAHNA. 

And  do  you  love  him  ? 

ANGIOLINA. 

I  love  all  noble  qualities  which  merit 

Love,  and  I  loved  my  rather,  who  first  taught  me 

To  single  ont  what  we  should  love  in  olhen, 

And  to  subdue  all  tendency  Co  lend 

The  best  and  purest  reelings  of  our  nature 

To  baser  passions.  He  bestow'd  my  hand 

Upon  Faliero :  he  bad  known  him  noble, 

Brave,  generous,  rich  in  all  the  qualities 

Of  soldier,  citiien,  and  friend  ;  in  all 

Such  have  I  found  him  as  my  fatlier  said. 

His  faults  are  those  that  dwell  in  the  high  bosoms 

Of  men  who  have  commanded;  too  much  pride. 

And  the  deep  passions  fiercely  roster d  by 

The  uses  of  patricians  and  a  life 

Spent  in  the  storms  of  state  and  war;  and  also 

From  the  quick  sense  of  honour,  which  becomes 

A  duty  to  a  certain  sign?  a  vice 

When  overstrain'd,  and  this  I  fear  in  him. 

And  then  he  has  been  rash  from  his  youth  upwards, 

Yet  teroper'd  by  redeeming  nobleness 

In  such  sort,  that  the  wariest  of  republics 

Hat  lavish'd  all  its  chief  employs  upon  him, 

From  his  first  fight  to  his  last  embassy, 

From  which  on  his  return  the  dukedom  met  him- 

MABIANNA. 

Bat,  previous  to  this  marriage,  had  your  heart 

Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth. 

Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
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[  Booty  fike  yo«r»?or  since  have  you  ne'er  Men 
Oat,  vho,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give, 
I  lifht  now  pretend  to  Loredanos  daughter? 

AltGlOUUA. 

t  uBvcr'd  your  ant  question  -when  I  said 

I  named. 

MAII4NKA. 

And  the  second? 

AMGtOLMA. 

I  Needs  no  answer. 

MAEIANNA. 

I  pat  yon  pardon,  if  I  have  offended. 

1  ARGlOLIKA. 

l&dso  wrath,  but  some  surprise:  I  knew  not 
,  Ik  redded  bosoms  could  permit  themselves 
T-j wader  upon  what  they  now  might  choose, 
'  -"  Jcgk,  save  their  past  choice. 

MABIAMfA. 

Tis  their  past  choice 
Tbt  far  too  often  makes  them  deem  they  would 
Je»  dwoie  more  wisely,  could  they  cancel  it. 

AWGIOUNA. 

1:  may  be  to.  I  knew  not  of  such  thoughts. 

KABIAlflfA. 

Here  comes  the  Doge — shall  I  retire  ? 

AHGIOLIJfA. 

It  may 
1  k  better  you  should  quit  me;  he  seems  wrapt 
b  thought-How  pensively  be  takes  his  way  1 

[Exit  Mabjanma 
Enter  the  Do«b  and  Pirrao. 
dogs  (musing). 
i  TVw  it  a  certain  Philip  Gaiendaro 
■Vim  the  arsenal,  who  holds  command 
"f^awa,  and  has  great  influence 
b^tew  all  the  spiriu  of  his  comrades, 
T**  «*n,  I  bear,  is  bold  and  popular, 
**&n and  daring,  and  yet  secret:  'twould 
.  l»  *rll  that  be  were  won :  I  needs  must  hope 
>:  Unci  Bsrmccio  has  secured  him, 
taUa  would  he— - 
■  pirrao. 

I  My  lord,  pray  pardon  me 

•  ><*  leaking  in  upon  your  meditation ; 
i  '•<  Senator  Bertoccio,  your  kinsman, 
tarjed  me  to  follow  and  inquire  your  pleasure 
j  T»  k  an  boar  when  he  may  speak  with  you. 

DOCK. 

I  At  tamet-S«ay  a  moment—let  me  see — 


I  *? » the  second  hour  of  night. 

1  AlfGIOUJU. 


[Exit  Pietxo. 
My  lord! 


DOGE. 

*  dearest  child,  forgive  me— why  delay 
^■^approaching  me? — I  saw  you  not. 

.  AHGI0L1NA. 

'*  *ere  absorb'd  in  thought,  and  he  who  now 
J*  Parted  from  you  might  have  words  of  weight 
. '» l*ar  you  from  the  senate. 


DOGE. 


|  From  the  senate  ? 

AKGIOLIHA. 

; '  **ld  not  interrupt  him  in  his  duty 

DOCI. 

j  The  senate's  duty !  you  mistake ; 

a  »«  who  owe  all  service  to  the  senate. 


AWGIOLIWA. 

I  thought  the  Duke  had  hold  command  in  Venice. 

DOGE. 

He  shall. — But  let  that  pass. — We  will  be  jocund. 
How  fares  it  with  you?  have  you  been  abroad? 
The  day  is  overcast,  but  the  calm  wave 
Favours  the  gondoliers  light  skimming  oar; 
Or  have  you  held  a  levee  of  your  friends? 
Or  has  your  music  made  you  solitary? 
Say — is  there  aught  that  you  would  will  withiu 
The  little  sway  now  left  the  Duke  ?  or  aught 
Of  fitting  splendour,  or  of  honest  pleasure. 
Social  or  lonely,  that  would  glad  your  heart, 
To  compensate  for  many  a  dull  hour,  wasted 
On  an  old  man  oft  moved  with  many  cares? 
Speak,  and  'tis  done. 

angiolina. 

You  're  ever  kind  to  me — 
I  have  nothing  to  desire,  or  to  request, 
Except  to  see  you  oftener  and  calmer. 

DOGE. 

Calmer  ? 

ANGIOLTOA. 

Ay,  calmer,  my  good  lord. — Ah,  why 
Do  you  still  keep  apart,  and  walk  alone, 
And  let  such  strong  emotions  stamp  your  brow, 
As,  not  betraying  their  full  import,  yet 
Disclose  too  much  ? 

dogi. 
Disclose  too  much ! — of  what* 
What  is  there  to  disclose? 

AHGIOLIlfA. 

A  heart  so  ill 
At  ease. 

DOGE. 

Tis  nothing,  child. — But  in  the  state 
You  know  what  daily  cares  oppress  ail  those 
Who  govern  this  precarious  commonwealth  ; 
Now  suffering  from  the  Genoese  without, 
And  malcontents  within — 'tis  this  which  makes  me 
More  pensive  and  less  tranquil  than  my  wont. 

A1VGIOUNA. 

Yet  this  existed  long  before,  and  never 

Till  in  these  late  days  did  I  see  you  thus. 

Forgive  me:  there  is  something  at  your  heart 

More  than  the  mere  discharge  of  public  duties, 

Which  long  use  and  a  talent  like  to  yours 

Have  render *d  light,  nay,  a  necessity, 

To  keep  your  mind  from  stagnating.  Tis  not 

In  hostile  states,  nor  perils,  thus  to  shake  you; 

You,  who  have  stood  all  storms  and  never  sunk, 

And  climb'd  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  power. 

And  never  fainted  by  the  way,  and  stand 

Upon  it,  and  can  look  down  steadily 

Along  the  depth  beneath,  and  ne'er  feel  dizzy. 

Were  Genoa's  galleys  riding  in  the  port, 

Were  civil  fury  raging  in  Saint  Mark's, 

You  are  not  to  be  wrought  on,  but  would  fall, 

As  you  have  risen,  with  an  unalter'd  brow : 

Your  feelings  now  are  of  a  different  kind; 

Something  has  stung  your  pride,  not  patriotism  - 

DOGE. 

Pride!  Angiolina?  Alas!  none  is  left  me. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Yes — the  same  siu  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
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Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature: 
The  vile  are  only  vain ;  the  great  are  prond. 

DOGE. 

I  had  the  pride  of  honour,  of  your  honour, 
Deep  at  my  heart — But  let  us  change  the  theme. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Ah  no ! — As  I  have  ever  shared  your  kindness 
In  all  things  else,  let  me  not  be  shut  out 
From  your  distress:  were  it  of  public  import, 
You  know  I  never  sought,  would  never  seek 
To  win  a  word  from  you;  but  feeling  now 
Your  grief  is  private,  it  belongs  to  me 
To  lighten  or  divide  it.  Since  the  day 
When  foolish  Steno's  ribaldry  detected 
Unfix' d  your  quiet,  you  are  greatly  changed, 
And  I  would  soothe  you  back  to  -what  you  -mere. 

DOGS. 

To  what  I  was ! — Have  you  heard  Steno's  sentence  > 

ANGIOLINA. 

No. 

DOGE. 

A  month's  arrest. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Is  it  not  enough  ? 

DOGE. 

Enough ! — Yes,  for  a  drunken  galley  slave, 
Who,  stung  by  stripes,  may  murmur  at  his  master; 
But  not  for  a  deliberate,  false,  cool  villain, 
Who  staius  a  lady's  and  a  prince's  honour, 
Even  on  the  throne  of  his  authority. 

ANGIOLINA. 

There  seems  to  me  enough  in  the  conviction 
Of  a  patrician  guilty  of  a  falsehood : 
All  other  punishment  were  light  unto 
His  loss  of  honour. 

DOCK. 

Such  men  have  no  honour ; 
They  have  but  their  vile  lives — and  these  are  spared. 

ANGIOLINA. 

You  would  not  have  him  die  for  this  offence? 

DOGE. 

Not  now: — being  still  alive,  I  'd  have  him  live 
Long  as  he  can ;  he  has  ceased  to  merit  death ; 
The  guilty  saved  hath  damn'd  his  hundred  judges, 
And  he  is  pure,  for  now  his  crime  is  theirs. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Oh !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller 

Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon. 

Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 

A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

DOGE. 

Does  not  die  law  of  Heaven  say  blood  for  blood? 

And  he  who  taints  kills  more  than  he  who  sheds  it. 

Is  it  the  pain  of  blows,  or  shame  of  blows, 

That  makes  such  deadly  to  the  sense  of  man? 

Do  not  the  laws  of  man  say  blood  for  honour  ? 

And  less  than  honour,  for  a  little  gold? 

Say  not  the  laws  of  nations  blood  for  treason  ? 

Is  t  nothing  to  have  fill'd  these  veins  with  poison 

For  their  once  healthful  current?  is  it  nothing 

To  have  stain'd  your  name  and  mine?  the  noblest  names  ? 

Is  t  nothing  to  have  brought  into  contempt 

A  prince  before  his  people?  to  have  fail'd 

In  the  respect  accorded  by  mankind 

To  youth  in  woman,  and  old  age  in  man  ? 

To  virtue  in  your  sex,  and  dignity 


In  ours  ? — But  let  them  Jook  to  it  who  have  saved  him 

ANGIOLINA. 

Heaven  bids  us  to  forgive  our  enemies. 

DOGE. 

Doth  Heaven  forgive  her  own  ?     Is  Satan  saved 
From  wrath  eternal  ? 

ANGIOLINA. 

Do  not  speak  thus  wildly — 
Heaven  will  alike  forgive  you  and  your  foes. 

DOGE. 

Amen !     May  Heaven  forgive  them. 

ANGIOLINA. 

And  will  you  ? 

DOGE. 

,  Yes,  when  they  are  in  heaven ! 

ANGIOLINA. 

And  not  till  then? 

DOGE. 

What  matters  my  forgiveness?  an  old  man's. 

Worn  out,  scorn'd,  spurn'd,  abused;  what  .matters  thro 

My  pardon  more  than  my  resentment?  both 

Being  weak  and  worthless  ?    I  have  lived  too  long. 

But  let  us  change  the  argument. — My  child ! 

My  injured  wife,  the  child  of  Loredano, 

The  brave,  the  chivalrous,  how  little  deem'd 

Thy  father,  wedding  thee  unto  bis  friend, 

That  he  was  linking  thee  to  shame! — Alas! 

Shame  without  sin,  for  thou  art  faultless,    fladst  thou 

But  had  a  different  husband,  any  husband 

In  Venice  save  the  Doge,  this  blight,  this  brand, 

This  blasphemy  had  never  fallen  upon  thee. 

So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good,  so  pure, 

To  suffer  this,  and  yet  be  unavenged ! 

ANGIOLINA. 

I  am  too  well  avenged,  for  you  still  love  me, 
And  trust,  and  honour  me;  and  all  men  knoxr 
That  you  are  Just,  and  I  am  true :  what  more 
Could  I  require,  or  you  command? 

doge. 

T  is  well. 
And  may  be  better ;  but  whate'er  betide. 
Be  thou  at  least  kind  to  my  memory. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Why  speak  you  thus? 

DOGE. 

It  is  no  matter  why; 
But  I  would  still,  whatever  others  think, 
Have  your  respect  both  now  and  in  my  grave. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Why  should  you  doubt  it?  has  it  ever  fail'd? 

doge. 
Gome  hither,  child;  I  would  a  word  with  you. 
Your  father  was  my  friend ;  unequal  fortune 
Made  him  my  debtor  for  some  courtesies 
Which  bind  the  good  more  firmly :  when  opprest 
With  his  last  malady,  he  will'd  our  union : 
It  was  not  to  repay  me,  long  repaid 
Before  by  his  great  loyalty  in  frieodship; 
His  object  was  to  place  your  orphan  beauty 
In  honourable  safety  from  the  perils 
Which,  in  this  scorpion  nest  of  vice,  assail 
A  lonely  and  undower'd  maid.     I  did  not 
Think  with  him,  hut  would  not  oppose  the  thought 
Which  soothed  his  death-bed. 

ANGIOLINA. 

I  have  not  forgotten 
The  nobleness  with  which  you  bade  me  speak 
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If  my  young  heart  held  any  preference 

Which  would  have  made  me  happier;  nor  your  offer 

To  make  my  dowry  equal  to  the  rank 

( >f  aught  in  Venice,  and  forego  all  claim 

My  father's  last  injunction  gave  you. 

DOGE. 

Thus, 
T  was  oot  a  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice, 
N«r  the  false  edge  of  aged  appetite, 
Which  made  me  covetous  of  girlish  beauty, 
\nd  a  young  bride :  for  iu  my  fieriest  youth 
I  tway'd  such  passions;  nor  was  this  my;  age, 
lah-cled  with  that  leprosy  of  lust 
WhWh  taints  the  hoariest  years  of  vicious  meri, 
Miking  them  ransack  to  the  very  last 
To*"  dregs  of  pleasure  for  their  vani&h'd  joys ; 
i  *r  boy  io  selfish  marriage  some  young  victim, 
Tuo  helpless  to  refuse  a  state  that 's  honest, 
Too  feeling  not  to  know  herself  a  wretch. 
t  ittr  wedlock  was  not  of  this  sort ;  you  had 

j  k  nitioin  from  me  to  choose,  and  urged  in  answer 

'  Your  father's  choice. 

ANGIOLINA. 

I  did  so ;  I  would  do  so 
Iu  face  of  earth  and  heaven;  for  I  have  never 
Rrprnted  for  my  sake;  sometimes  for  yours, 
In  pondering  o'er  your  late  disquietudes. 

j  DOGE. 

■  I  knew  my  heart  would  never  treat  you  harshly; 
!  I  ED«*w  my  days  could  not  disturb  you  long; 
Mud  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  friend, 

He-  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again, 
Wr.dttuer  and  wiser,  in  the  ripest  bloom 
of  womanhood,  more  skilful  to  select 

■  h>  pa<sing  these  probationary  years; 
inheriting  a  prince's  name  and  riches; 
-"-cured,  by  the  short  penance  of  enduring 

1  Vn  old  man  for  some  summers,  against  all 

I  I.i  »t  law's  chicane  or  envious  kinsmen  might 

|  ltiv<>  urged  against  her  right:  my  best  friend's  child 

i  W«wld  choose  more  fitly  in  respect  of  years, 

1  And  not  less  truly  in  a  faithful  heart. 

I  ANGI0MNA. 

Vv  lord,  I  look'd  but  to  my  father's  wishes, 
I  If  illow'd  by  his  last  words,  and  to  my  heart 
rW  doing  all  its  duties,  and  replying 

■  With  faith  to  him  with  whom  1  was  affianced. 

j  Ambitious  hopes  ne'er  cross'd  my  dreams;  and  should 

Idr  hoar  yoa  speak  of  come,  it  will  be  seen  so. 
i  dogs. 

I  do  believe  you;  and  I  know  you  true: 
1  >  <.r  love,  romantic  love,  which  in  my  youth 

I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw 

Lattinf,  but  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
!  V.  birr  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 

■  lnd  rouki  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
Sat  *aeh  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 

!   l*  a  true  feeling  for  your  welfare,  and 

I  A  fr**e  compliance  with  all  honest  wishes; 

i  I  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 

I  Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  little  failings 

\»  youth  w  apt  in;  so  as  not  to  check 
1  FUtbWi  bat  win  you  from  them  ere  you  knew 
I  >  «>a  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your  choice 

4  pride  not  in  your  beauty,  but  your  conduct, — 
t  K  trust  in  you — a  patriarchal  love, 

l__ 


And  not  a  doting  homage — friendship,  faith — 
Such  estimation  in  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for. 

ANGIOLIltA. 

And  have  ever  had. 

DOGE. 

I  think  so.    For  the  difference  in  our  years, 

You  knew  it,  choosing  me,  and  chose :  I  trusted 

Not  to  my  qualities,  nor  wonld  have  faith 

In  such,  nor  outward  ornaments  of  feature, 

Were  I  still  in  my  five-and-twenticth  spring: 

I  trusted  to  the  blood  of  Loredano, 

Pure  in  your  vcias;  I  trusted  to  the  soul 

God  gave  you — to  the  truths  your  father  taught  you- 

To  your  belief  in  heaven — to  your  mild  virtues — 

To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own. 

ANGIOLIKA. 

You  have  done  well.— I  thank  you  for  that  trust, 
Which  I  have  never  for  one  moment  ceased 
To  honour  you  the  more  for. 

DOGB. 

Where  is  honour, 
Innate  and  precept-strengthen'd,  'tis  the  rock 
Of  faith  connubial ;  where  it  is  not — where 
Light  thoughts  are  lurking,  or  the  vanities 
Of  worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart, 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  know 
T  were  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dream 
Of  honesty  in  such  infected  blood, 
Although  'twere  wed  to  him  it  covets  most: 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chiscll'd  beauty,  or 
The  deini-deity,  Alcidcs,  in 
His  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood, 
Would  not  suffice  to  hind  where  virtue  is  uot ; 
It  isxonsistency  which  forms  and  proves  it : 
Vice  cannot  fix,  and  virtue  cannot  change. 
The  once  fallen  woman  must  for  ever  fall, 
For  vice  must  have  variety,  while  virtue 
Stands  like  the  sun,  and  all  which  rolls  around 
Drinks  life,  and  light,  and  glory  from  her  aspect. 

ANGIOLINA. 

And  seeing,  feeling  thus  this  truth  in  others 
(I  pray  you  pardon  me),  hut  wherefore  yield  you 
To  the  most  fierce  of  fatal  passions,  and 
Disquiet  your  great  thoughts  with  restless  hate 
Of  such  a  thing  as  Steno  ? 

doge. 

You  mistake  me. 
It  is  not  Steno  who  could  move  me  thus; 
Had  it  been  so,  he  should — but  let  that  pass. 

ANGIULINA. 

What  is  t  you  feel  so  deeply,  then,  even  now? 

DOGE. 

The  violated  majesty  of  Venice, 

At  once  insulted  in  her  lord  and  laws. 

AFTGlOLIlfA. 

Alas!  why  will  you  thus  consider  it  ? 

doge. 
I  have  thought  on  t  till — but  let  me  lead  you  back 
To  what  I  urged ;  all  these  tilings  being  noted, 
I  wedded  you;  the  world  then  did  me  justice 
Upon  the  motive,  and  my  conduct  proved 
They  did  me  right,  while  yours  was  all  to  praise  : 
You  had  all  freedom — all  respect— all  trust 
From  mc  and  mine ;  and  born  of  those  who  made 
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Princes  at  borne,  aod  swept  kings  from  their  thrones 
On  foreign  shores,  in  all  things  you  appear  d 
Worthy  to  be  our  first  of  native  dames. 

ANGIOLINA. 

To  what  does  this  conduct? 

pOGB. 

To  thus  much — that 
A  miscreant's  angry  breath  may  blast  it  all — 
A  villain  whom,  for  his  unbridled  bearing, 
Even  in  the  midst  hf  our  great  festival, 
I  caused  to  be  conducted  forth,  and  taught 
How  to  demean  himself  in  ducal  chambers ; 
A  wretch  like  this  may  leave  upon  the  wall 
The  blighting  venom  of  his  sweltering  heart, 
And  this  shall  spread  itself  in  general  poison ; 
And  woman's  innocence,  man's  honour,  pass 
Into  a  by-word ;  and  the  doubly  felon 
(Who  first  insulted  virgin  modesty 
By  a  gross  affront  to  your  attendant  damsels, 
Amidst  the  noblest  of  our  dames  in  public) 
Requite  himself  for  his  most  just  expulsion, 
By  blackening  publicly  his  sovereign's  consort, 
And  be  absolved  by  his  upright  compeers. 

ANGIOLINA. 

But  he  has  been  condemn 'd  into  captivity. 

DOCK. 

For  such  as  him  a  dungeon  were  acquittal ; 
And  his  brief  term  of  mock-arrest  will  pass 
Within  a  palace.   But  I*  ve  done  with  him ; 
The  rest  must  be  with  you. 

ANGIOLINA. 

With  me,  my  lord  ? 

DOGE. 

Yes,  Angiolina.  Do  not  marvel;  I 

Have  let  this  prey  upon  me  till  I  feel 

My  life  cannot  be  long;  and  fain  would  have  you 

Regard  the  injunctions  you  will  find  within 

This  scroll.  (Giving  her  a  paper) Fear  not;  they 

are  for  your  advantage : 
Read  them  hereafter,  at  the  fitting  hour. 

ANGIOLINA. 

My  lord,  in  life,  and  after  life,  you  shall 
Be  honoufd  still  by  me :  but  may  your  days 
Be  many  yet — and  happier  than  the  present! 
This  passion  will  give  way,  and  you  will  be 
Serene,  and  what  you  should  be — what  you  were. 

DOGE. 

I  will  be  what  I  should  be,  cr  be  nothing ; 

But  never  more — oh !  never,  never  more, 

O'er  the  few  days  or  hours  which  yet  await 

The  blighted  old  age  of  Faliero,  shall 

Sweet  quiet  shed  her  sunset !  Never  more 

Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 

Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life, 

Mellowing  the  last  hours  as  the  night  approaches, 

Shall  soothe  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest. 

I  had  but  little  more  to  ask,  or  hope, 

Save  the  regards  due  to  the  blood  and  sweat, 

And  the  soul's  labour  through  which  I  had  toil'd 

To  make  my  counlry  honour'd.  As  her  servant — 

Her  servant,  though  her  chief— I  would  have  gone 

Down  to  my  fathers  with  a  name  serene 

And  pure  as  theirs;  but  this  has  been  denied  me. — 

Would  1  had  died  at  Zara! 

ANGIOLINA. 

There  you  saved 


The  state;  then  live  to  save  her  still.  A  day. 
Another  day  like  that  would  be  the  best 
Reproof  to  them,  and  sole  revenge  for  yon. 

DOGI. 

But  one  such  day  occurs  within  an  age ; 
My  life  is  little  less  than  one,  and  'tis 
Enough  for  Fortune  to  have  granted  once, 
That  which  scarce  one  more  favour  d  citisrn 
May  win  in  many  stales  and  years.  But  why 
Thus  speak  I?  Venice  has  forgot  that  day — 
Then  why  should  I  remember  it? — Farewell, 
Sweet  Angiolina  !  I  must  to  my  cabinet; 
There  *s  much  for  me  to  do — and  the  hour  hastens. 

ABGIOUNA. 

Remember  what  you  were. 

DOGI. 

It  were  in  vain ! 
Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

ANGIOLINA. 

At  least,  whate'er  may  urge,  let  me  implore 

That  you  will  take  some  little  pause  of  rest: 

Your  sleep  for  many  nights  has  been  so  turbid. 

That  it  had  been  relief  to  have  awaked  you, 

Had  I  not  hoped  that  nature  would  o'erpower 

At  length  the  thoughts  which  shook  your  slumbers  ihus. 

An  hour  of  rest  will  give  you  to  your  toils 

With  fitter  thoughts  and  freshen'd  strength. 

DOGB. 

I  cannot— 
I  must  not,  i/ 1  could;  for  never  was 
Such  reason  to  be  watchful :  yet  a  few — 
Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 
And  I  shall  slumber  well — but  where?— no  matter. 
Adieu,  my  Angiolina. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Let  me  be 
An  instant — yet  an  instant  your  companion ; 
I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  thus. 

DOGB. 

Come  then, 
My  gentle  child — forgive  me ;  thou  wert  made 
For  better  fortunes  than  to  share  in  mine, 
Now  darkling  in  their  close  toward  the  deep  vale 
Where  death  sits  robed  in  his  all-sweeping  shadov. 
When  I  am  gone—it  may  be  sooner  than 
Even  these  years  warrant,  for  there  is  that  stirring 
Within — above — around,  that  in  this  city 
Will  make  the  cemeteries  populous 
As  e'er  they  were  by  pestilence  or  war, — 
When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  was 
Be  still,  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lips, 
A  shadow  in  thy  fancy,  of  a  thing 
Which  would  not  have  thee  mourn  it,  bat  remember  ,— 
Let  us  begone,  my  child — the  time  is  pressing. 

[Exritnt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  retired  tpot  near  At  Arsenal. 

Israel  Bebtgccio  and  Pbilip  Calmdabo. 

CALBMDABO. 

How  sped  you,  Israel,  in  your  late  complaint? 

ISBABL  BEATUCCIO. 

Why,  well. 
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CALEKDABO. 

U't  possible!  wiU  he  be punisb'd ? 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 


Ye«. 


CALE3IDAR0. 

With  vast?  a  millet  or  an  arrest  ? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

With  death!— 

CALEVDARO. 

Vet  joa  rave,  or  most  intend  revenge, 

Nx-b  as  I  counseled  you,  with  your  own  hand. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

fa,  and  for  one  sole  draught  of  hate,  forego 

Tu.Teat  redress  we  meditate  for  Venice, 

ltf  change  a  life  of  hope  for  one  of  exile; 

I  (fling  one  scorpion  crash'd,  and  thousands  stinging 

If  friends,  my  family,  my  countrymen! 

V  (Uleodaro;  these  same  drops  of  blood, 

V*i  >lumefuUy,  shall  have  the  whole  of  his 

fxTdwr  requital But  not  only  his; 

h  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  alone :    - 
vKb  are  for  selfish  passions  and  rash  men, 
im  are  unworthy  a  tyrannicide. 

CALXNOARO. 

Tna  lure  more  patience  than  I  care  to  boast. 
U*i  I  been  present  when  you  bore  this  insult, 
I  mibi  lave  (lain  him,  or  expired  myself 
ia  the  tain  effort  to  repress  my  wrath. 

ISRAEL  BKBTUCCIO. 

Tank  nVaven,  yon  were  not — all  had  else  been  marr'd 
A<  1 1\.  oar  cause  looks  prosperous  still. 

CALENDARO. 

You  saw 
T.y  Daps- what  answer  gave  he  ? 

ISRAEL  BKBTUCCIO. 

That  there  was 
vi  punishment  for  such  as  Barbara. 

CALKNDAEO. 

•4i  rou  to  before,  and  that 't  was  idle 
Tsthiak  of  justice  from  such  hands. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

At  least, 
h*ld  suspicion,  showing  confidence. 
Na  I  been  silent,  not  a  sbirro  but 
*wkep{  me  in  hi*  eyr,  as  meditating 
I  «i'j)t,  solitary,  deep  revenge. 

CALENDARO. 

kt  wherefore  not  address  you  to  the  Council  ? 
'*»■  Bnjje  U  a  mere  puppet,  who  can  scarce 
'*t*ia  riaht  for  himself.     Why  speak  to  him  ? 

ISRAEL  BKBTUCCIO. 

*  •■  dull  know  that  hereafter. 

CALENDARO. 

Why  not  now? 

ISRAEL  BKBTUCCIO. 

'"  pitirnt  hut  till  midnight.     Get  your  musters, 
hi  i'id  your  friends  prepare  their  companies : — 
x«i  -U  ia  readiness  to  strike  the  blow, 
■"'taps  in  a  few  hours;  we  have  long  waited 
{  *  a  til  time — that  hour  is  on  the  dial, 
'  out  he  of  to-morrow  •  sun :  delay 
^t*od  may  breed  us  double  danger.    See 
'•Jit  at)  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
yM  arni'd,  excepting  those  of  the  Sixteen, 
Wi>0  viJl  remain  among  the  troops  to  wait 
f*Mgnal. 


CALENDARO. 

These  brave  words  have  breathed  new  life 
Into  my  veins;  1  am  sick  of  these  protracted 
And  hesitating  councils :  day  on  day 
Crawl'd  on,  and  added  but  another  link 
To  our  long  fetters,  and  some  fresher  wrong 
Inflicted  on  our  brethren  or  ourselves. 
Helping  to  swell  our  tyrants'  bloated  strength. 
Let  us  but  deal  upon  them,  and  I  care  not 
For  the  result,  which  must  be  death  or  freedom ! 
I  'm  weary  to  the  heart  of  finding  neither. 

ISRAEL  BERTL'CCIO. 

We  will  be  free  in  life  or  death !  the  grave 
U  chainless.     Have  you  all  the  musters  ready? 
And  are  the  sixteen  companies  completed 
To  sixty? 

CALERDARO. 

All  save  two,  in  which  there  are 
Twenty-five  wanting  to  make  up  the  number. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

No  matter;  we  can  do  without.    Whose  are  they? 

CALENDARO. 

Bertram's  and  old  Soranzo's,  both  of  whom 
Appear  less  forward  iu  the  cause  than  we  are. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Your  fiery  nature  makes  you  deem  all  those 

Who  are  not  restless,  cold :  but  there  exists 

Oft  in  concentred  spirits,  not  less  daring 

Than  in  more  loud  avengers.     Do  not  doubt  them. 

CALRNDABO, 

I  do  not  doubt  the  elder;  but  in  Bertram 

There  is  a  hesitating  softness,  fatal 

To  enterprise  like  ours:  I  \c  6een  that  man 

Weep  like  an  infaut  o'er  the  misery 

Of  others,  heedless  of  his  own,  though  greater; 

And,  in  a  recent  quarrel,  1  beheld  him 

Turn  sick  at  sight  of  blood,  although  a  villain's. 

ISRAKL  BKBTUCCIO. 

The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 

And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

I  have  known  Bertram  loug;  there  doth  not  breathe 

A  soul  more  full  of  honour. 

CALERDARO. 

It  may  be  so  .- 
I  apprehend  less  treachery  than  weakness: 
Yet,  as  he  has  no  mistress,  and  no  wife 
To  work  upon  his  miJkiness  of  spirit. 
He  may  go  through  the  ordeal ;  it  is  well 
He  is  an  orphan,  friendless  save  in  us: 
A  woman  or  a  child  had  made  him  less 
Than  either  in  resolve. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Such  ties  are  not 
For  those  who  are  call'd  to  the  high  destinies 
Which  purify  corrupted  commonwealths; 
We  must  forget  all  feelings  save  the  one — 
We  must  resign  all  passions  save  our  purpose — 
We  must  behold  no  object  save  our  country — 
And  only  look  on  death  as  beautiful, 
So  that  the  sacrifice  ascend  to  heaven, 
And  draw  down  freedom  on  her  evermore. 

CALENDARO. 

But,  if  we  fail? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore : 

•i  ■> 
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Their  head*  may  sodden  in  the  sun;  their  limits 

Re  strung  to  city  gales  and  castle  walls — 

Rut  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  years 

Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  n  doom, 

They  hut  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 

Which  o'erpower  all  others,  and  conduct 

The  world  at  last  to  freedom.    What  were  we, 

If  Brutus  had  not  lived?     He  died  in  giving 

Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson — 

A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 

Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time, 

When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  stale 

Turns  servile :  he  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 

«  The  last  of  Romans !»     Let  us  be  the  first 

Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires 

CALENDARO. 

Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 

Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 

On  banks  redeero'd  from  the  rude  ocean's*  ooze, 

To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 

Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 

A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silk-worms  masters! 

The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 

As  sceptre :  these  unmanly  creeping  things 

Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 

As  with  a  spell. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

It  shall  be  broken  soon. 
You  say  that  all  things  are  in  readiness; 
To-day  I  have  not  been  the  usual  round, 
And  why  thou  knowest ;  but  thy  vigilance 
Will  better  have  supplied  my  care:  these  orders 
In  recent  council  to  redouble  now 
Our  efforts  to  repair  the  galleys,  have 
Lent  a  fair  colour  to  the  introduction 
Of  many  of  our  cause  into  the  arsenal, 
As  new  artificers  for  their  equipment, 
Or  fresh  recruits  obtained  in  haste  to  man 
The  hoped-for  fleet. — Are  all  supplied  with  arms? 

CALENDARO. 

All  who  were  deem'd  trustworthy :  there  arc  some 

Whom  it  were  well  to  keep  in  ignorance 

Till  it  be  time  to  strike,  and  then  supply  them; 

When  iu  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the  hour 

They  have  no  opportunity  to  pause, 

But  needs  must  on  with  those  who  will  surround  them. 

ISRARL  BKETUCCIO. 

You  have  said  well. — Have  you  remarked  all  such  ? 

CALENDARO. 

I  've  noted  most:  and  caused  the  other  chiefs 
To  use  like  caution  in  their  companies. 
Ah  far  as  I  have  seen,  we  arc  enough 
To  make  the  enterprise  secure,  if  *t  is 
Commenced  to-morrow;  but  till  *t  is  begun, 
Each  hour  is  pregnant  with  a  thousand  perils. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Let  the  Sixteen  meet  at  the  wojted  hour. 
Except  Soranio,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
And  Marco  Giuda,  who  will  keep  their  watch 
Within  the  arsenal,  and  hold  all  ready, 
Kxpectant  of  the  signal  wc  will  fix  on. 

CALEND4EO. 

We  will  not  fail. 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Let  all  tlie  rvst  be  there; 
I  have  a  stranger  to  present  to  them. 


CALENDARO. 

A  stranger!  doth  he  know  the  secret? 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

Yes 

CALENDARO. 

And  have  you  dared  to  peril  your*friend«  li*r* 
On  a  rash  confidence  in  one  we  know  not? 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

I  have  risk'd  no  man's  life  except  my  own — 
Of  that  be  certain :  be  is  one  who  may 
Make  our  assurance  doubly  sure,  according 
His  aid;  and,  if  reluctant,  he  no  less 
Is  in  our  power:  he  comes  alone  with  me, 
And  cannot  'scape  us ;  but  he  will  not  swerve 

C.LENDARO. 

I  cannot  judge  of  this  uutil  f  know  him  : 
Is  he  one  of  our  order? 

I5RAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Ay,  in  spirit. 
Although  a  child  of  greatness;  he  is  one 
Who  would  become  a  throne,  or  overthrow  one- 
One  who  has  done  great  deeds,  and  seen  great  chnupe*  , 
No  tyrant,  though  bred  up  to  tyranny; 
Valiant  in  war,  and  sage  in  council ;  noble 
In  nature,  although  haughty;  quick,  yet  wary 
Yet  for  all  this,  so  full  of  certain  passions, 
That  if  once  stirr'd  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  points,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Grecian  story  like  to  that  which  wrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hands,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge; 
And  add  too,  that  his  mind  is  liberal ; 
He  sees  and  feels  the  people  are  oppress'd, 
And  shares  their  sufferings.     Take  him  all  in  all 
We  have  need  of  such,  and  such  have  need  of  in. 

CALENDARO. 

And  what  part  would  you  have  him  take  with  us  > 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

It  may  be,  that  of  chief. 

CALENDARS. 

What !  and  resigo 
Your  own  command  as  leader  ? 

ISRAEL    BERTUCCIO. 

Even  so. 
My  object  is  to  make  your  cause  end  well, 
And  not  to  push  myself  to  power.     Experience, 
Some  skill,  and  your  own  choice,  had  mark'd  inroiu 
To  act  in  trust  as  your  commander,  till 
Some  worthier  should  appear:  if  I  have  found  curJi 
As  you  yourselves  shall  own  more  worthy,  think  )un 
That  I  would  hesitate  from  selfishness, 
And,  covetous  of  brief  authority. 
Stake  our  deep  interest  on  my  single  thoughts, 
Rather  than  yield  to  one  above  me  in 
All  leading  qualities?  No,  Calendaro, 
"Know  your  friend  better;  but  you  all  shall  judge.— 
Away!  and  let  us  meet  at  the  fix'd  hour. 
Be  vigilant,  and  all  will  yet  go  well. 

CALENDARO. 

Worthy  Bertuccio,  I  have  known  you  ever 
Trusty  and  brave,  with  head  and  heart  to  plan 
What  I  have  still  been  prompt  to  execute. 
For  my  own  part,  1  seek  no  other  chief; 
What  the  rest  will  decide  I  know  not,  but 
I  am  with  you,  as  I  have  ever  been, 
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In  .ill  our  undertakings.     Now  farewell, 
1  Tati!  (he  hour  of  midnight  sees  us  meet. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Scene,  the  Space  between  tfie  Canal  and  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo.  An  eauestrian  Statue 
before  it.— A  Gondola  lies  in  tfie  Canal  at  some 
distance. 

Enter  the  Dock  alone,  disguised. 

dogs  (so his). 
I  jdi  before  the  hoar,  the  hour  whose  voice, 
IValiog  into  the  arch  of  night,  might  strike 
j  Fliese  palaces  with  ominous  tottering, 
j  And  rock  their  marbles  to  the  corner-stone, 
,  Waking  the  sleepers  from  some  hideous  dream 
I  *  >f  indistinct  but  awful  augury 
'  *  that  which  will  befal  them.     Yes,  proud  city ! 
,  Thou  most  he  cleansed  of  the  black  blood  which  makes- 
thee 

I  laxar-house  of  tyranny:  the  task 
U  forced  upon  me,  I  have  sought  it  not ; 
J  tod  therefore  was  I  punish 'd,  seeing  this 

Patrician  pestilence  spread  on  and  on, 
1  ('mil  at  length  it  smote  me  in  my  slumbers, 

tod  I  am  tainted,  and  must  wash  away 
I  The  plague-spots  in  the  healing  wave.    Tall  fane ! 

Where  sleep  my  fathers,  whose  dim  statues  shadow 
!  The  floor  which  doth  divide  us  from  the  dead, 
'  Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood, 
'  Moulder  d  into  a  mite  of  ashes,  bold 
,  In  one  shrunk  heap  what  once  made  many  heroes, 
'  W  hen  what  is  now  a  handful  shook  the  earth — 
Kane  of  the  tutelar  taints  who  guard  our  house ! 
1  Viull  where  two  Doges  rest — my  sires!  who  died 

Die  one  of  toil,  the  other  in  the  field, 
|  With  a  long  race  of  other  lineal  chiefs 
tad  sages,  whose  great  labours,  wounds,  and  slate 
1  have  inherited, — let  the  graves  gape, 
■  TMJ  all  thine  aisles  be  peopled  with  the  dead, 

\nd  pour  them  from  thy  portals  to  gate  on  mc! 
I  I  r-j(1  them  up,  and  them  and  thee  to  witness 
!  What  it  luth  been  which  put  me  to  this  task — 
t  Th*ir  pure  high  blood,  their  blazon-roll  of  glories, 
1  Their  mighty  name  dishonour'd  all  in  me, 
■  >ot  hy  me,  but  by  the  ungrateful  nobles 
1  We  fought  to  make  our  equals,  not  our  lords: — 
\ml  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 
\\  ho  perish'd  in  the  field,  where  I  since  conquer  il, 
•  K-ittliag  at  Zara,  did  the  hecatombs 
•  *f  thine  and  Venice'  foes,  there  ofrer'd  np 
IK  thy  descendant,  merit  such  acquittance  ? 
s(trit»'  smile  down  upon  me;  for  my  cause 
I-  yours,  iu  all  life  now  can  be  of  yours, — 
Your  fame,  your  name,  all  mingled  up  in  mine, 
\rnl  in  the  future  fortunes  of  our  race! 
ls-t  me  but  prosper,  and  I  make  this  city 
I  rrr  and  immortal,  and  our  house's  name 
Worthier  of  what  you  were,  now  and  hereafter* 

Enter  Isbabl  Bbbtlxcio. 


w  ho  goes  there  1 


UBAEL.  BKBTUCCIO. 


DOtiX. 

A  friend  to  Venice. 

ISRAEL    BKBTUCCIO. 

T  is  he. 
Welcome,  my  lord, — you  are  before  the  lime. 

DOGE. 

I  am  ready  to  proceed  to  your  assembly. 

ISRAEL    BKBTUCCIO.. 

Have  with  you. — I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  see 
Such  confident  alacrity.    Your  doubts 
Since  our  last  meeting,  then,  are  all  dispcll'd? 

DOGE. 

Not  so — but  I  have  set  my  little  left 
Of  life  upon  this  cast :  the  die  was  (hrowu 
When  I  first  listeii'd  to  your  treason — Start  do  I ! 
That  is  the  word;  I  cauuot  shape  my  tougue 
To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names, 
Though  I  be  wrought  on  to  commit  them.     When 
I  heard  you  tempt  your  sovereign,  and  forbore 
To  have  you  dragg'd  to  prisou,  I  became 
Your  guiltiest  accomplice :  now  you  muy, 
If  it  so  please  you,  do  as  much  by  me. 

ISRAEL   BKBTUCCIO. 

Strange  words,  my  lord,  and*  most  unmerited  ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  arc  we  traitors. 

DOGE. 

We  I— We  ! — n«  matter — you  have  earn'd  the  righc 

To  talk  of  us. — But  to  the  point. — If  this 

Attempt  succeeds,  and  Venice,  render'd  free 

And  flourishing,  when  we  are  in  our  gni\es, 

Conducts  her  generations  to  our  tombs, 

And  makes  her  children  with  their  little  haud> 

Strew  flowers  o'er  her  deliverers*  ashes,  then- 

The  consequence  will  sanctify  the  deed. 

And  we  shall  be  like  the  two  Bruti  in 

The  annals  of  hereafter;  but  if  not, 

If  we  should  fail,  employing  bloody  mean» 

And  secret  plot,  although  to  a  good  end, 

Still  we  are  traitors,  honest  Israel ; — thou 

No  less  than  he  who  was.  thy  sovereign 

Six  hours  ago,  and  now  thy  brother  rebel. 

ISBABL    BEtlTUCClU. 

T  is  not  the  moment  to  consider  ttoi^, 
Else  I  could  answer  — Let  u>  to  the  meetiii; 
Or  we  may  be  observed  in  liw^ering  here. 

DOGE. 

Wc  are  observed,  and  have  been. 

1SBIKL   BKBTUCCIO. 

We  obsei  ved ! 
Let  mc  discover — and  this  steel 

DOGS. 

Put  up ; 
Here  arc  no  human  witnesses :  look  there — 
What  sec  you? 

MB  A  EL    BERTIXCIO. 

Only  a  tall  warriors  statin. 
Bestriding  a  proud  steed,  in  the  dim  light 
Of  the  dull  moon. 

doge. 
That  warrior  wjs  the  sire 
Of  my  sire's  fathers,  and  that  statue  was 
Decreed  to  him  by  the  twice  rescued  city: — 
Think  you  that  he  looks  down  on  11%,  or  no  ? 

1SBAEL    BERITCCIO. 

My  lord,  these  arc  mere  j>h<iut>we<»;  ihcie  an. 
No  e>es  iu  marble. 
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DOGE. 

But  there  arc  ia  tlcalli.    - 
I  tell  thee,  man,  there  is  a  spirit  in 
Such  things  that  acts  and  sees,  unseen,  though  felt; 
And,  if  there  be  a  spell  to  stir  the  dead, 
T  is  in  such  deeds  as  we  are  now  upon. 
Dccm'st  thou  the  souls  of  such  a  race  as  mine 
Can  rest,  when  he,  their  last  descendant  chief. 
Stands  plotting  on  the  brink  of  their  pure  grave* 
With  stung  plebeians? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

It  had  been  as  well  I 

To  have  ponder'd  this  before,— ere  you  embark  d  | 

In  our  great  enterprise. — Do  you  repent? 

DOOE. 

I  No — but  I  feel,  and  shall  do  to  the  last. 

!  I  cannot  quench  a  glorious  life  at  once. 
Nor  dwindle  to  the  thing  I  now  must  be, 

,  And  take  men's  lives  by  stealth,  without  some  pause  . 
Yet  doubt  me  not;  it  is  this  very  feeling, 
And  knowing  what  has  wrung  me  to  be  thus, 
Which  is  your  best  security.    There 's  not 

{  A  roused  mechanic  in  your  busy  plot 
So  wrong  d  as  I,  so  fallen,  so  loudly  call'd 

;  To  his  redress :  the  very  means  I  am  forced 

\  By  these  fell  tyrants  to  adopt  is  such, 

;  That  I  abhor  them  doubly  for  the  deeds 

,  Which  I  must  do  to  pay  them  back  for  theirs. 

ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

I  I.ct  us  away — hark ! the  hour  strikes. 

'  DOGE. 

On— on — 
J  It  is  our  knell,  or  that  of  Venice. — On. — 

!  ISRAEL   BERTUCCIO. 

I  S:iy,  rather,  't  is  her  freedom's  rising  peal 

Of  triumph This  way — we  are  near  the  place. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
The  House  where  tfce  Conspirators  meet 

Dagolino,  Doro,  Bertram,  Fedele  Trevisano,  Calen- 
daro,  Antonio  dblle  Bknoe,  etc.  etc. 

Calendaro  (entering.) 
j  Are  all  here? 

DAGOLINO. 

.111  with  you :  except  the  three 
j  <  >n  duly,  and  our  leader  Israel, 
Who  is  expected  momently. 

CALENDARO. 

Where's  Bertram? 

BERTRAM. 

Here! 

CALENDARO. 

Have  you  not  been  able  to  complete 
,  The  number  wanting  in  your  company  ? 

{  BERTRAM. 

I  had  mark'd  out  some :  but  1  have  not  dared 
•  To  trust  them  with  the  secret,  till  assured 
j  That  they  were  worthy  faith. 

CALENDARO. 

i  There  is  00  need 

.  Of  trusting  to  tbeir  faith :  who,  save  ourseUe* 
1  Vud  our  more  chosen  comrades,  is  aware 
'  Tully  of  our  in  leal!  they  think  themselvr«i 
(  Engaged  ia  -»rcret  to  the  Signory, 


To  punish  some  more  dissolute  young  nobles 

Who  have  defied  the  law  in  their  excesses; 

But  once  drawn  up,  and  their  new  swords  weU-flesh'd 

In  the  rank  hearts  of  the  more  odious  senators, 

They  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  up 

Their  blow  upon  the  others,  when  they  see 

The  example  of  their  chiefs;  and  I  for  one 

Will  set  them  such,  that  they  for  very  shame 

And  safety  will  not  pause  till  all  have  perish  tl. 

BERTRAM. 

How  say  you?  all! 

CALENDARO. 

Whom  wouldst  thou  spare? 

BERTRAM. 

I  spurt- 
I  have  no  power  to  spare.    I  only  question'd. 
Thinking  that  even  amongst  these  wicked  men 
There  might  be  some,  whose  age  and  qualities 
Might  mark  them  out  for  pity. 

CALENDARO. 

Yes,  such  pity 
As  when  the  viper  hath  been  cut  to  piece*, 
The  separate  fragments  quivering  in  die  son 
In  the  last  energy  of  venomous  life, 
Deserve  and  have.    Why,  I  should  think  at  soon 
Of  pitying  some  particular  fang  which  made 
One  in  the  jaw  of  the  swoln  serpent,  as 
Of  saving  one  of  these :  they  form  but  links 
Of  one  long  chain— one  mass,  one  breath,  one  body ; 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  live,  and  breed  together, 
Revel  and  lie,  oppress,  and  kill  in  conceit, — 
So  let  them  die  as  one ! 

DAGOLKJtO. 

Should  one  survive. 
He  would  be  dangerous  as  the  whole :  it  is  not 
Their  number,  be  it  tens  or  thousands,  hut 
The  spirit  of  this  aristocracy 
Which  must  be  rooted  out;  and  if  there  wcrr 
A  single  shoot  of  the  old  tree  in  life, 
T  would  fasten  in  the  soil  and  spring  again 
To  gloomy  verdure  and  to  bitter  fruit. 
Bertram,  we  must  be  firm ! 

CALENDARO. 

Look  to  it  well, 
Bertram ;  I  have  an  eye  upon  thee. 

BERTRAM. 

Who 
Distrusts  me  ? 

CALENDARO. 

Not  I ;  for  if  I  did  so, 
Thou  wouldst  not  now  be  there  to  talk  of  tru*l; 
It  is  thy  softness,  not  thy  want  of  faith, 
Which  makes  thee  to  be  doubted. 

BERTRAM. 

You  should  know. 
Who  hear  me,  who  and  what  I  am ;  a  man 
Roused  like  yourselves  to  overthrow  oppression ; 
A  kind  man,  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  some 
Of  you  have  found  me ;  and  if  brave  or  no, 
You,  Calendaro,  can  pronounce,  who  have  seen  me 
Put  to  the  proof;  or,  if  you  should  have  doobu, 
1 11  clear  them  on  your  person. 

CALENDARO. 

You  are  vrlcoou*. 
When  once  our  enterprise  is  o'er,  which  must  not 
Be  interrupted  by  a  private  brawL 
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BJUTtAV. 

Im  no  brawler;  bat  can  bear  myself 

1*  far  aoung  the  foe  as  any  be 

Who  ban  me;  eke  why  have  I  been  selected 

To  br  of  your  chief  comrades !  bat  00  less 

I  ovn  ny  aatarsi  weakness ;  I  have  not 

Td  tarn 'd  10  think  of  indiscriminate  murder 

\S\thoat  Mine  sense  of  shuddering;  and  the  sight 

irfUood  which  spools  through  hoary  scajps  is  not 

To  «*  s  thing  of  triumph,  uor  the  death 

•if  neo  sarprisrd  a  glory.    Well too  well 

1  ksow  (bat  we  must  do  such  things  on  those 
*aoaeact»  have  raised  ap  such  avengers ;  but 
If  there  were  some  of  these  who  could  be  saved 
fno  oat  this  sweeping  fate,  for  our  own  sake* 
AJ  for  our  honour,  to  take  off  some  stain 
'faesscre,  which  else  pollutes  it  wholly, 
(Wbrcnglad;  and  see  no  cause  in  this 
FrfyKer,  nor  for  suspicion! 

DAeouno. 

Calm  thee,  Bertram ; 
F*<v<  suspect  thee  not,  and  take  good  heart. 
liij  the  eaate,  and  not  oar  will,  which  asks 
5wh  action  from  our  hands :  we'll  wash  away 
U  .tuns  ia  Freedom's  fountain ! 

tan- Israel  Rertlccio  and  the  Doge,  disguised. 

OA.GOLLNO. 

Welcome,  Israel. 
conshiatobs. 
*«  "deome^ Brave  Bertuocio,  thou  art  late— 
*  bob  this  stranger? 

CAUMDABO. 

It  is  time  to  name  him. 
"«r  comrades  are  even  now  prepared  to  greet  him 
b  brotherhood,  as  I  have  made  it  known 
Tint  thou  wouldst  add  a  brother  to  our  cause, 
Ipprwed  by  thee,  and  thus  approved  by  all, 
>*h  s  oar  trust  in  all  thine  actions.     Now 
Ujub  unfold  himself. 

1SBAKL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Stranger,  step  forth ! 

[Ttie  Doge  discovers  himself. 
cofltnaAToas. 
Uinml—we  are  betray  d — it  is  the  Doge! 
k»»  with  them  both !  our  traitorous  captain,  and 
fe  tyrant  be  hath  sold  us  to ! 

calemdabo  (drawing  his  sword). 
Hold!  Hold! 
Who  motet  a  step  against  them  dies.    Hold !  hear, 
Macao.— What!  are  you  appall  d  to  see 
A  loo?,  unguarded,  weaponless  old  man 
taooptyoo? — Israel,  speak!  what  means  this  mystery? 

ISBAXL   BEBTUCCIO. 

"l  them  advance  and  strike  at  their  own  bosoms, 

(t;ratrfal  suicide*!  for  on  our  lives 

l>  ;»od  tlieir  owu,  their  fortunes,  and  their  hopes. 

DOGE. 

****  '—If  I  dreaded  death,  a  death  more  fearful 

TJun  any  your  rash  weapons  can  inflict, 

1  ''mid  not  now  be  here:— Ob,  noble  courage! 

^  eldest  born  of  Fear,  which  makes  you  brave 

tpwt  this  solitary  hoary  head ! 

**  the  bold  chiefs,  who  would  reform  a  state 

W  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 

^ghtof  one  patrician.— Butcher  me, 


You  can ;  I  care  not.— Israel,  are  these  men 

The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of?  look  upon  them ! 

CALENDAEO. 

Faith!  he  hath  shamed  us,  and  deservedly. 
Was  this  your  trust  in  your  true  chief  Bertuccio, 
To  turn  your  swords  against  him  and  his  guest  ? 
Sheathe  them,  and  hear  him. 

1SEAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

I  disdain  to  speak. 
They  might  and  must  have  known  a  heart  like  mine 
Incapable  of  treachery ;  and  the  power 
Ihey  gave  me  to  adopt  all  fitting  means 
To  further  their  design  was  ne'er  abused. 
They  might  be  certain  that  whoe'er  was  brought 
By  me  into  this  council,  had  been  led 
To  take  his  choice— as  brother,  or  as  victim. 

DOGE. 

And  which  am  I  to  be?  your  actions  leave 
Some  cause  to  doubt  the  freedom  of  the  choice. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

My  lord,  we  would  hare  perish' d  here  together, 
Had  these  rash  men  proceeded;  but,  behold, 
They  are  ashamed  of  that  mad  moment's  impulse, 
And  droop  their  heads;  believe  me,  they  are  such 
As  I  describe  them.— Speak  to  them. 

CALENDABO. 

Ay,  speak ; 
We  are  all  listening  iu  wonder. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Addressing  the  Conspirators. 
You  are  safe, 
Nay,  more,  almost  triumphant — listen  then, 
And  know  my  words  for  truth. 

DOGE. 

You  see  me  here, 
As  one  of  you  hath  said,  an  old,  unarm'd, 
Defenceless  man ;  and  yesterday  you  saw  me 
Presiding  in  the  hall  of  dncal  state, 
Apparent  sovereign  of  our  hundred  isles. 
Robed  in  official  purple,  dealing  out 
The  edicts  of  a  power  which  is  not  mine, 
Nor  yours,  but  of  our  masters — the  patricians. 
Why  I  was  there  you  know,  or  think  you  know ; 
Why  I  am  here,  he  who  hath  been  most  wrong'tl, 
He  who  araoug  you  hath  been  most  insulted, 
Outraged  and  trodden  on,  until  he  doubt 
if  he  be  worm  or  no,  may  answer  for  me. 
Asking  of  his  own  heart  what  brought  him  here  ? 
You  know  my  recent  story,  all  men  know  it, 
And  juc'ge  of  it  far  differently  from  those 
Who  sate  in  judgment  to  heap  scorn  on  scorn. 
But  spare  me  the  recital — it  is  here, 
Here  at  my  heart,  the  outrage — but  my  words, 
Already  spent  in  unavailing  plaints, 
Would  only  show  my  feebleness  the  more, 
And  I  come  here  to  strengthen  even  the  strong, 
And  urge  them  on  to  deeds,  and  not  to  war 
With  woman's  weapons;  but  I  need  not  urge  you. 
Our  private  wrongs  have  sprung  from  public  vices 
In  this — I  cannot  call  it  commonwealth 
Nor  kingdom,  which  hath  neither  prince  nor  people, 
But  all  the  sins  of  the  old  Spartan  state 
Without  its  virtues — temperance  and  valour. 
The  lords  of  Lacedemon  were  true  soldiers. 
But  ours  are  Sybarites,  while  we  are  Helots, 
Of  whom  I  am  the  lowest,  most  enslaved, 


AJ though  drcst  out  to  head  a  pageant,  as 

The  Greeks  of  yore  made  drunk  their  slaves  to  form 

A  pastime  for  their  children.     Yon  arc  met 

To  overthrow  this  monster  of  a  state, 

This  mockery  of  a  government,  this  spectre, 

Which  must  be  exorcised  with  blood,  and  then, 

We  will  renew  the  times  of  truth  and  justice, 

Condensing  in  a  fair  free  commonwealth 

Not  rash  equality,  but  equal  rights, 

Proportion^  like  the  columns  to  the  temple. 

Giving  and  taking  strength  reciprocal, 

And  making  firm  the  whole  with  grace  and  beauty., 

So  that  no  part  could  be  removed  without 

lufringcment  of  the  general  symmetry. 

In  operating  this  great  change,  I  claim 

To  be  one  of  yon — if  you  trust  in  me ; 

If  not,  strike  home, — my  life  is  cdmpromised. 

And  I  would  rather  fall  by  freemen's  bauds 

Than  live  another  day  to  act  the  tyrant 

As  delegate  of  tyrants;  such  I  am  not, 

And  never  have  been — read  it  in  our  annals; 

I  can  appeal  to  my  past  government 

In  many  lands  aud  cities;  they  can  tell  you 

If  I  were  an  oppressor,  or  a  man 

Feeling  and  thinking  for  my  fellow  men. 

Haply  had  I  been  what  the  senate  sought, 

A  thing  of  robes  and  trinkets,  disen'd  out 

To  sit' in  state  as  for  a  sovereign's  picture; 

A  popular  scourge,  a  ready  sentence-signer, 

A  stickler  for  the  Senate  and  « the  Forty,* 

A  sceptic  of  all  measures  wliich  had  not 

The  sanction  of  «The  Ten,»  a  council  fawner,. 

A  tool,  a  fool,  a  puppet, — they  had  ne'er 

Foster'd  the  wretch  who  stung  me.     What  I  suffer 

Has  reach'd  me  through  my  pity  for  the  people; 

That  many  know,  and  they  who  know  not  yet 

Will  one  day  learn :  meantime,  1  do  devote, 

Wliate'er  the  issue,  my  last  days  of  life — 

My  present  power,  such  as  it  is,  not  that 

Of  Doge,  but  of  a  man  who  has  been  great 

Before  he  was  degraded  to  a  Doge, 

And  still  has  individual  means  and  mind ; 

I  stake  my  fame  (and  I  had  fame) — my  breath 

(The  least  of  all,  for  its  last  hours  are  nigh) — 

My  heart — my  hope— my  soul — upon  this  cast  i 

Such  as  I  am,  I  offer  me  to  you 

And  to  your  chiefs,  accept  me  or  reject  me, 

A  prince  who  fain  would  be  a  citixen 

Or  nothing,  and  who  has  left  his  throne  to  be  so. 

calxjidaao. 
Long  live  Falierol— Venice  shall  be  free! 

COIfSPlEATOIS- 

Long  live  Faliero ! 

ISEAEL  B1STUCCIO. 

Comrades!  did  1  well? 
Is  not  this  man  a  host  in  such  a  cause? 

DOCK. 

This  is  no  time  for  eulogies,  nor  place 
For  exultation.    Am  I  one  of  you? 

CALKftDARO. 

Ay,  and  the  first  amongst  us,  as  thou  hast  been 
Of  Venice — be  our  general  and  chief. 

DOGE. 

Chief '.—General! — I  was  general  at  Zara, 

And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice; 

I  cannot  stoop that  is,  I  am  not  fit 


To  lead  a  band  of patriots :  when  I  by 

Aside  the  dignities  wliich  I  have  borne, 
T  is  not  to  put  on  others,  but  to  be 
Mate  to  my  fellows — but  now  to  the  peiui : 
Israel  has  stated  to  me  your  whole  plan— 
T  is  bold,  but  feasible  if  I  assist  it. 
And  must  be  set  in  motion  instantly. 

CALKHDABO. 

E'en  when  thou  wilt — is  it  not  so,  my  friend* ' 
I  have  disposed  all  for  a  sudden  blow ; 
When  shall  it  be  then? 

doos. 

At  sunrise. 
bsbtiajc 

So  soon' 
oo«e. 
So  soonl — so  late — each  hour  accumulates 
Peril  on  peril,  and  the  more  so  now 
Since  I  have  mingled  with  you;  know  you  not 
The  Council,  aud  «  The  Ten  ?»  die  spies,  the  eye* 
Of  the  patricians  dubious  of  their  slaves, 
And  now  more  dubious  of  i  he  priuce  they  have  made  ou^ 

I  tell  you  you  must  strike,  and  suddenly, 
Full  to  the  hydra's  heart— its  heads  will  follow. 

CALKKDAftO. 

With  all  my  soul  and  sword  I  yield  assent: 
Our  companies  are  ready,  sixty  each, 
-  And  all  now  under  arms  by  Israel's  order; 
Each  at  their  different  place  of  rendezvous. 
And  vigilant,  expectant  of  some  blow ; 
Let  each  repair  for  action  to  his  post! 
And  now,  my  lord,  the  signal? 

DOSE. 

When  you  hear 
The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's,  which  may  not  be 
Struck  without  special  order  of  the  Doge 
(The  last  poor  privilege  they  leave  their  prince), 
March  on  Saint  Mark's ! 

ISBAKL  BKRTUCC10. 

And  there  ? 


DOCK. 

By  different  rout 
Let  your  march  be  directed,  every  sixty 
Entering  a  separate  avenue,  and  still 
Upon  the  way  let  your  cry  be  of  war 
And  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  by  the  first  dawn 
Disccrn'd  before  the  port ;  form  round  the  paint , 
Within  whose  court  will  be  drawn  out  in  arm* 
My  nephew  and  the  clients  of  our  house, 
Many  and  martial ;  while  the  bell  tolls  on, 
Shout  ye,  « Saint  Mark!— the  foe  is  on  our  water.'  ■ 

CALEB  DA  IIO- 

I  sec  it  now — but  on,  my  noble  lord. 

DOCK. 

All  the  patricians  flocking  to  the  Council 
(Which  they  dare  not  refuse,  at  the  dread  sigiuJ 
Pealing  from  out  their  patron  saiut's  proud  towi  i 
Will  then  be  gather'd  in  unto  the  harvest, 
And  we  will  reap  them  with  the  svtord  for  *irkl<* 
If  some  few  should  be  tardy  or  absent  them, 
T  will  be  but  to  be  taken  faint  and  single, 
When  the  majority  arc  put  to  rest. 

CALE NDAHO, 

Would  that  the  hour  were  come!  we  will  not  k-muIi 
But  kill. 
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ffganuir. 
Once  more,  sir,  with  your  pardons,  4. 
[  Would  now  repeat  the  question  wliich  1  ask'd 
i  l>fnrr  Berturrio  added  to  our  cause 
1  This  great  ally  who  renders  it  more  sore, 
!  \n«l  therefore  safer,  and  as  such  admits 
|  Some  dawn  of  mercy  to  a  portion  of 
I  <>ur  victims — must  all  perish  in  this  slaughter? 

CALETtDARO. 

HI  who  encounter  me  and  mine,  be  sure, 
1 71i.'  mercy  they  have  shown,  I  show. 

CONSPIRATORS. 

I  All  I  all! 

K  tot*  a  time  to  talk  of  pity?  when 
1  Hwe  they  e'er  shown,  or  felt,  or  feign'd-it! 

1  ISRABL BRRTUCCIO. 

Bertram, 
;  riiK  fahc  compassion  is  a  folly,  and 
|  lujusttce  to  thy  comrades  and  thy  cause ! 
i  f*M  tboo  not  see,  that  if  we  single  out 
|  Nine  for  escape,  they  live  but  to  avenge 
i  TUe  fallen!  and  how  distinguish  now  the  innocent 
i  Fmm  out  the  guilty?  all  their  acts  arc  one — 

A  tingle,  emanation  from  one  body, 
|  L^ilwr  knit  for  our  oppression !  T  is 
|  Much  that  we  let  their  children  live;  I  doubt 
|  If  jII  nf  these  even  should  be  set  apart: 
Jiw  hunter  may  reserve  some  single  cub 
\  mm  out  the  tiger's  litter,  but  who  e'er 
Would  seek  to  save  the  spotted  sire  or  dam, 
i  n)fK  to  perish  by  their  fangs?  However, 
,  I  will  abide  by  Doge  Faliero's  counsel ; 
•  Li  him  decide  if  any  should  be  saved. 

I  DOCK. 

i  Aid  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  such  a  question — 
IVrttte  yourselves. 

isiabx  bsbtuccio. 

Tou  know  their  private  virtues 
1  jr  better  titan  we  can,  to  whom  alone 
Puir  public  rices,  and  most  foul  oppression, 
Have  made  them  deadly;  if  there  be  amongst  them 
*>off  vjUo  deserves  to  be  repeal'd,  pronounce. 

i  DOGE. 

llano's  father  was  my  friend,  and  Lando 
f  ..ujjlit  by  my  side,  and  Marc  Coruaro  shared 
M>  tH-Doese  embassy;  I  saved  the  life 
« H  Vruiero — shall  1  save  it  twice? 

'  VVmdd  that  I  could  save  fbem  and  Venice  also? 

'  111  tbe*r  men,  or  their  fathers,  were  my  friends 
Till  tliry  became  my  subjects;  then  fell  from  me 
\«  faithlesA  leaves  drop  from  the  o'erblown  flower, 
tnd  left  me  a  lone  blighted  thorny  stalk, 
U  Inch,  in  its  solitude,  can  shelter  nothing; 
Su.  as  they  let  mc  wither,  let  them  perish! 

CALEMDARO. 

Thnr  cannot  co-exist  with  Venice'  freedom! 

DOCK. 

Y'.  though  you  know  and  feel  our  mutual  mass 
'  <  tf  many  wrongs,  even  yc  are  ignorant 
What  lata!  poison  to  the  springs  of  life, 
To  human  ties,  and  all  that 's  good  and  dear, 
I  urk*  in  the  present  institutes  of  Venire, 
til  ihrv*  men  were  my  friends ;  I  loved  them,  they 
Requited  honourably  my  regards; 
^  '  vrved  and  fought ;  we  smiled  and  wept  in  concert ; 
Wr  reveti'd  or  we  sorrow'd  side  by  side; 


We  made  alliances  of  blood  and  marriage ; 
We  grew  in  years  and  honours  fairly,  till 
Their  own  desire,  not  my  ambition,  made 
Them  choose  me  for  their  prince,  and  then  farewell ! 
Farewell  all  social  memory!  all  thoughts 
In  common !  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  friend- 
ships, 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions, 
Which  now  belong  to  history,  soothe  the  days 
Which  yet  remain  by  treasuring  each  other, 
And  never  meet,  but  each  beholds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  century  on  his  brother's  brow. 
And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth, 
Flit  round  them,  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by. 
And  seeming  not  all  dead,  as  long  as  two 
Of  the  brave,  joyous,  reckless,  glorious  band, 
Which  once  were  one  and  many,  still  retain 
A  breath  to  sigh  for  them,  a  tongue  to  speak 

Of  deeds  that  else  were  silent,  save  on  marble 

Oimc!  Oime! — and  must  I  do  this  deed? 

ISRAEL  BRRTUCCIO.  . 

My  lord,  you  are  much  moved :  it  is  not  now 
That  such  things  must  be  dwelt  upon. 

DOGE. 

Your  patience 
A  moment — I  recede  not:  mark  with  me 
The  gloomy  vices  of  this  government. 
From  the  hour  that  made  me  Doge,  the  Dotje  they  made 

me — 
Farewell  the  past !  T  died  to  all  that  had  been, 
Or  rather  they  to  me :  no  friends,  no  kindness. 
No  privacy  of  life — all  were  cut  off: 
They  came  not  near  me,  such  approach  gave  umbrage ; 
They  could  not  love  me,  such  was  not  the  law ; 
They  thwarted  me,  'twas  the  state's  policy ; 
They  baffled  me,  'twas  a  patrician's  duty ; 
They  wroug'd  me,  for  such  was  to  right  the  state; 
They  could  not  right  me,  that  would  give  suspicion  ; 
So  that  I  was  a  slave  to  my  own  subjects ; 
So  that  I  was  a  foe  to  my  own  friends  ; 
Begirt  with  spies  for  guards — with  robes  for  power— 
With  pomp  for  freedom — gaolers  for  a  council — 
Inquisitors  for  friends — and  hell  for  life! 
I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 
And  that  they  poison'd!  My  pure  household  gods 
Were  shiver'd  on  my  hearth,  and  o'er  their  shrine 
Sate  grinning  ribaldry  and  sneering  scorn. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

You  have  been  deeply  wrong'd,  and  now  shall  be 
Nobly  avenged  before  another  night. 

DOGE. 

I  had  borne  all — it  hnrt  me,  bnt  I  bore  it — 
Till  this  last  running  over  of  the  cup 
Of  bitterness — until  this  last  lond  insult, 
Not  only  unredress'd,  but  sanction'd;  then, 
And  thus,  I  cast  all  further  feelings  from  me — 
The  feelings  which  they  crush'd  for  me,  loug,  long 
Before,  even  in  their  oath  of  false  allegiance! 
Even  in  that  very  hour  and  vow,  they  abjured 
Their  friend,  and  made  a  sovereign,  as  boys  make 
Playthings,  to  do  their  pleasure  and  be  broken  ! 
I  from  that  hour  hare  seen  but  senators 
In  dark  suspicious  conflict  with  the  Doge, 
Brooding  with  him  in  mutual  hate  and  fear; 
They  dreading  he  should  snatch  the  tyranny 
From  out  their  grasp,  and  he  abhorring  tyrant<:. 
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To  me,  then,  these  men  have  no  private  life, 
Nor  claim  lo  ties  they  have  cut  off  from  others  ; 
As  senators  for  arbitrary  acts 
Amenable,  !  look  on  them— as  such 
Let  them  be  dealt  upon. 

CALENDARO. 

And  now  to  action ! 
Hence,  brethren,  to  our  posts,  and  may  this  be 
The  last  night  of  mere  word*:  I'd  fain  be  doing! 
Snint  Mark's  great  bell  at  dawn  shall  find  me  wakeful ! 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Disperse  then  to  your  posts;  he  firm  and  vigilant; 
Think  on  the  wrongs  we  bear,  the  rights  we  claim. 
This  day  and  night  shall  be  the  last  of  peril! 
Watch  for  the  signal,  and  then  march:  I  go 
To  join  my  band;  let  each  be  prompt  to  marshal 
His  separate  charge:  the  Doge  will  now  return 
To  the  palace  to  prepare  all  for  the  blow. 
V.e  part  to  meet  in  freedom  and  in  glory  ! 

CALENDARO. 

Doge,  when  f  greet  you  next,  my  homage  lo  you 
Shall  be  the  head  of  Steno  on  this  sword ! 

DOCK. 

No;  let  him  be  reserved  unto  the  last, 

Nor  turn  aside  to  strike  at  such  a  prey, 

Till  nobler  game  is  quarried:  his  offenrr 

Was  a  mere  ebullition  of  the  vice, 

The  general  corruption  generated 

fly  the  foul  aristocracy ;  he  could  not — 

lie  dared  not  in  more  honourable  day 

Have  risk'd  it!  I  have  merged  all  private  wralh 

Against  him,  in  the  thought  of  our  great  purpose. 

A  slave  insults  me— I  require  his  punishment 

From  his  proud  master's  hands;  if  he  refuse  it, 

The  offence  grows  his,  and  let  him  answer  it. 

CALENDARO. 

Yet,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  alliance 
Which  consecrates  our  undertaking  more, 
I  owe  him  surh  deep  gratitude,  that  fain 
I  would  repay  him  as  he  merits;  may  1? 

DOGE- 

You  would  but  lop  the  hand,  and  I  the  head ; 

You  would  but  smite  the  scholar,  I  the  master; 

You  would  but  punish  Stcno,  I  the  senate. 

I  cannot  pause  on  indi\idual  hate, 

In  the  absorbing,  sweeping,  whole  revenue, 

Which,  like  the  sheeted  fire  from  heaven,  must  blast 

Without  distinction,  as  it  fell  of  yore, 

Where  the  Head  Sea  hath  quench'd  two  cities'  ashes. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Away,  then,  to  your  po&ts!  I  but  remain 

A  moment  to  accompany  the  Doge 

To  our  late  place  of  trust,  to  see  no  spies 

Have  been  upon  the  scout,  and  thence  1  hasten 

To  where  my  allotted  band  is  under  arms. 

CALENDARO. 

Farewell,  then,  until  dawn. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Success  go  with  you  ! 

CONSPIRATORS. 

We  will  not  fail— away!  My  lord,  farewell! 

i  The  Con tpira tors  talttte  the  Dock  and  Israel  Bf.a- 

Trcmo,  and  retire,  headed  by  Paiur  Calendar©. 

The  Dock  nnd  Israel  HiRTt'Ccto  remain. 
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ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO.  | 

We  have  them  in  the  toil — it  cannot  fail ! 
Now  thou  Yt  indeed  a  sovereign,  and  wilt  make 
A  name  immortal  greater  than  the  greatest  : 
Free  eittEens  have  struck  at  kings  ere  now : 
C-jpsars  have  fallen,  and  even  patrician  hands 
Have  erush'd  dictators,  as  the  popular  steel 
Has  reach'd  patricians;  but  until  this  hour, 
What  prince  has  plotted  for  his  people's  freedom  ' 
Or  risk'd  a  life  to  liberate  his  subject  *  ? 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  they  conspire 
Against  the  people,  to  abuse  their  hands 
To  chains,  but  laid  aside  to  carry  weapons 
Against  the  fellow  nations,  so  that  yoke 
On  yoke,  and  slavery  and  death  may  whet. 
Not  glut,  the  never-gorged  Leviathan ! 
Now,  my  lord,  to  our  enterprise  ;  't  is  great. 
And  greater  the  reward ;  why  stand  you  rapt? 
A  moment  back,  and  you  were  all  impatience ' 

DOGE. 

And  is  it  then  decided  ?  must  they  die  ? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Who  ? 

DOGE. 

My  own  friends  by  blood  and  courtesy. 
And  many  deeds  and  day* — the  senators? 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

You  passed  their  sentence,  and  it  is  a  just  one. 

DOGE. 

Ay,  so  it  seems,  and  so  it  is  to  you ; 

You  are  a  patriot,  a  plebeian  Gracchu*— » 

The  rebel's  oracle — the  people's  tribune — 

I  blame  you  not,  you  act  in  your  vocation ; 

They  smote  you,  and  oppre&s'd  you,  aud  despised  you . 

So  they  have  me:  but  you  ne'er  spake  with  them ; 

You  never  broke  their  bread,  nor  shared  their  salt , 

You  never  had  their  wine-cup  at  your  lip*; 

You  grew  not  up  with  them,  nor  laugh'd,  uor  wept, 

Nor  Iwld  a  revel  in  their  company; 

Ne'er  smiled  to  see  them  smile,  nor  claim'd  their  *mi> 

In  social  interchange  for  yours,  nor  tru&ied 

Nor  wore  them  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  have ; 

These  hairs  of  mine  are  gray,  aud  so  arc  theirs 

The  elders  of  the  council ;  I  remember 

When  all  our  locks  were  like  the  raven's  wiug, 

As  we  went  forth  to  take  our  prey  around 

The  isles  wrung  from  the  false  Mahometan: 

And  can  I  see  them  dabbled  o'er  with  blood! 

Each  stab  to  them  will  seem  my  suicide. 

ISRAEL  BERTUCCIO. 

Doge !  Doge  !  this  vacillation  is  unworthy 

A  child ;  if  you  are  not  in  second  childhood, 

Call  back  your  nerves  to  your  own  purpose,  nor 

Thus  shame  yourself  and  me.  By  heavens '.  I  "d  rather 

Forego  even  now,  or  fail  in  our  intent, 

Than  see  the  man  I  venerate  subside 

From  high  resolves  into  such  shallow  weakness ! 

You  have  seen  blood  in  battle,  shed  it,  both 

Your  own  and  that  of  others  *  can  you  shrink  thro 

From  a  few  drops  from  veins  of  hoary  vampire^ 

Who  hut  give  back  what  they  have  drain  <I  from  million*  * 

DOGE. 

Bear  with  me !  Step  by  step,  and  blow  on  blow, 
I  will  divide  with  you ;  think  not  I  waver : 
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Ah!  no;  it  is  the  certainty  of  all 

Which  I  must  do  doth  make  me  tremble  thus. 

But  let  these  last  and  lingering  thoughts  have  way, 

To  which  you  only  and  the  night  are  conscious, 

And  both  regardless :  when  the  hour  arrives, 

T  b  mine  to  sound  the  knell,  and  strike  the  blow. 

Which  shall  unpeople  many  palaces, 

And  hew  the  highest  genealogic  trees 

Down  to  the  earth,  strew'd  with  their  bleeding  fruit, 

And  crush  their  blossoms  into  barrenness; 

Tldi  will  I— must  I — have  I  sworn  to  do, 

!  Nor  augbt  can  turn  me  from  my  destiny  ; 

•  feu  still  I  quiver  to  behold  what  I 

I  Mat  be,  add  think  what  I  have  been !  Bear  with  me. 

|  ISJUKL  BESTUCCIO. 

I  Rf-man  your  breast;  I  feel  no  such  remorse, 
:  r  understand  it  not:  why  should  you  change! 

■  Von  acted,  and  you  act  on  your  free  will. 

'  D06K. 

tr,  there  it  is — you  feel  not,  nor  do  !, 

EJ-»  I  should  stab  thee  on  the  spot,  to  save 

A  thousand  lives,  and,  killing,  do  no  murder; 

\  on  feel  not— you  go  to  this  butcher-work 

U  if  these  high-born  men  were  steers  for  shambles ! 

When  ail  is  over,  you  '11  be  free  and  merry, 

>  And  cairn  hf  wash  those  hands  incarnadine; 

'  Bur  I,  outgoing  thee  and  all  thy  fellows 
In  this  surpassing  massacre,  shall  be, 
Shall  s*e,  and  Feel— oh  God !  oh  God  !  *t  is  true, 

i  lud  thou  dost  well  to  answer  that  it  was 

■  Sly  own  free  will  and  aet;»  and  yet  you  err, 
I  For  I  will  do  this!  Doubt  not—fear  not;  I 
|  WiU  be  your  most  unmerciful  accomplice! 
1  And  yet  I  act  no  more  on  my  free  will, 

Nor  my  owr  feelings — both  compel  me  back; 
tut  there  is  hell  withtn  me  and  around, 
An  J  like  the  demon  who  believes  and  trembles 
Mu»t  I  abhor  and  do.  Away!  Away! 
'  <*t  the*  unto  thy  fellows,  I  will  hie  me  • 

■  T'.  .ptlier  the  retainers  of  our  house. 
\  UrtiU  not,  Saint  Harks  great  bell  shall  wake  all  Venice, 

Lin-pt  her  slaughter* d  senate :  ere  the  sun 

■  ]«•  rcoad  upon  the  Adriatic,  there 
Null  ki  voice  of  weeping,  which  shall  drown 

i  Tue  roar  of  waters  in  the  cry  of  blood! 
I  tax  resolved— come  on. 

I  ISRAEL  BIITCCC10. 

With  all  my  soul! 
\  Keep  a  firm  rein  upon  these  bursts  of  passion; 

It'oieaiber  what  these  men  have  dealt  to  thee, 
I  \ju\  tiuMt  tltis  sacrifice  will  be  succeeded 

t>v  -age*  of  prosperity  and  freedom 

r.»  tha  unshackled  city:  a  true  tyrant 

\\  ould  jave  depopulated  empires,  nor 

U  m  r  frit  the  strange  compunction  which  hath  wrung  you 

T>.  punish  a  few  traitors  to  the  people ! 

Tr>j«c  me,  such  were  a  pity  more  misplaced 

V.iak  the  late  mercy  of  the  ttate  to  Steno. 

DOCI. 

wan,  thoa  hast  struck  upon  the  chord  which  jars 
411  nature  from  my  heart.    Hence  to  our  task! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Palazzo  of  Hie  Patrician  Lioni.  Lioni  laying  aside 
the  mask  and  cloak  which  Hie  Venetian  Nobles  wore 
in  public,  attended  by  a  Domestic. 

LIONI. 

I  will  to  rest,  right  weary  of  this  revel, 
The  gayest  we  have  held  for  many  moons. 
And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  it  cheer d  me  not; 
There  came  a  heaviness  across  my  heart, 
Which  in  the  lightest  movement  of  the  dance. 
Though  eye  to  eye,  and  hand  in  hand  united 
Even  with  the  lady  of  my  love,  oppress'd  me, 
And  through  my  spirit  chill' d  my  blood,  until 
A  damp  like  death  rose  o'er  my  brow;  I  strove 
To  laugh  the  thought  away,  but  't  would  not  be  ; 
Through  all  the  music  ringing  in  my  cars 
A  knell  was  sounding  as  distinct  and  clear, 
Though  low  and  far,  as  e'er  the  Adrian  wave 
Rose  o'er  the  city's  murmur  in  the  night, 
Dashing  against  the  outward  Lido's  bulwark ; 
So  that  I  left  the  festival  before 
It  reach'd  its  zenith,  and  will  woo  my  pillow 
For  thoughts  more  tranquil,  or  forgetfulness. 
Antonio,  take  my  mask  and  cloak,  and  light 
The  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

ANTONIO. 

Yes,  my  lord : 
Command  you  no  refreshment? 

LIONI. 

Nought,  save  sleep, 
Which  will  not  be  commanded.  Let  me  hope  it, 

[Exit  Antonio. 
I  Though  my  breast  feels  too  anxious;  I  will  try 
Whether  the  air  will  calm  my  spirits:  't  is 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  hath  crept  into  its  cave, 
And  the  broad  moon  has  hrighten'd.  What  a  stillness! 

[Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  with  the  scene  I  left, 
Where  the  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam  along  the  tapestried  walls, 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  galleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light, 
Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 
There  Age  essaying  to  recal  the  past, 
After  long  striving  for  the  hues  of  yonth 
At  the  sad  labour  of  the  toilet,  and 
Full  many  a  glance  at  the  too  faithful  mirror, 
Prankt  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ornament, 
Forgot  itself,  and  trusting  to  the  falsehood 
Of  the  indulgent  beams,  which  show,  yet  hide, 
Believed  itself  forgotten,  and  was  fbol'd. 
There  Youth,  which  needed  not,  nor  thought  of  such 
Yain  adjuncts,  lavish'd  its  true  bloom,  and  health. 
And  bridal  beauty,  in  the  unwholesome  press 
Of  (lush'd  and  crowded  wassaiiers,  and  wasted 
its  hours  of  rest  in  dreaming  this  was  pleasure. 
And  so  shall  waste  them  till  the  sunrise  streams 
On  sallow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  which  should  not 
Have  worn  this  aspect  yet  for  many  a  year. 
The  music,  and  the  banquet,  and  the  wine — 
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,  The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers— 
The  sparkling  eyes  and  flashing  ornaments— 
The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair— the  braids 
And  bracelets;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  necklace, 
An  India  in  itself,  yet  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled;  the  thin  robes 
Floating  like  light  clouds  'twist  our  gaze  and  heaven ; 
The  many- twinkling  feet  so  small  and  sylphlike, 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  terminate  so  well — 
All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  scene, 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments — art  and  nature, 
Which  swam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight«of  baauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A  lucid  dake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 
Are  gone. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  waters — 
Worlds  mirror  d  in  the  ocean,  goodlier  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 
And  the  great  clement,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  earth,  spreads  its  blue  depths, 
Soflen'd  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spring; 
The  high  moon  sails  upon  ber  beauteous  way. 
Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces, 
Whose  porphyry  pillars,  and  whose  costly  fronts, 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles, 
Like  altars  ranged  aloug  the  broad  canal, 
Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Heard  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 
Than  those  more  massy  and  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics, 
Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record.    All  is  gentle:  nought 
Stirs  rudely;  but,  congenial  with  the  night, 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 
The  tinkling*  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress, 
And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard;  while  her  young  hand, 
Fair  as  the  moonlight  of  which  it  teems  part, 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  in 
The  act  ofopeuiog  the  forbidden  lattice, 
To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes  bis  heart 
Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight;— the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skimming  gondolas, 
And  the  responsive  voices  of  the  choir 
Of  boatmeu  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse; 
Some  dusky  shadow  chequering  the  Rialto; 
Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering -spire. 
Arc  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
The  ocean-born  and  earth-commanding  city ; 
How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm ! 
I  thank  thee,  night!  for  thou  hast  chased  away 
Those  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 
I  could  not  dissipate:  and  with  the  blessing 
Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence, 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this-r— - 

[A  knocking  is  heard  from  without 
Hark !  what  is  that  ?  or  who  at  such  a  moment  1 

Enter  Antonio. 

ANTONIO. 

My  lord,  a  man  without,  on  urgent  business, 
Implores  to  br  admitted. 


UONI. 

Is  he  a  stranger  F 

ANTONIO. 

His  face  is  muffled  in  his  cloak,  but  both 
His  voice  and  gestures  seem  familiar  to  me ; 
I  craved  his  name,  but  this  he  scem'd  reluctant 
To  trust,  save  to  yourself;  most  earncsdy 
He  sues  to  be  permitted  to  approach  you. 

L10N1. 

'T  is  a  strange  hour,  and  a  suspicious  bearing! 
And  yet  there  is  slight  peril :  't  is  not  in 
Their  houses  noble  men  are  struck  at;  still. 
Although  I  know  not  that  I  have  a  foe 
In  Venice,  *t  will  be  wise  to  use  some  caution. 
Admit  him,  and  retire ;  but  call  up  quickly 
Some  of  thy  fellows,  who  may  wait  without.— 
Who  can  this  man  be  ? 

Exit  Antonio,  and  returns  with  But* am  mu$«L 

BBRTRAM. 

My  good  lord  Lioni, 
I  have  no  time  to  lose,  nor  thou — dismiss 
This  menial  hence ;  I  would  be  private  with  you. 

UONI. 

It  seems  the  voice  of  Bertram— go,  Antonio. 

Exit  Antonio 

Now,  stranger,  what  would  you  at  such  an  hour? 

bert&am  (discovering  himself). 
A  boon,  my  noble  patron ;  you  have  granted 
Many  to  your  poor  clieut,  Bertram ;  add 
This  one,  and  make  him  happy. 

UONI* 

Thou  hast  known  n< 
From  boyhood,  ever  ready  to  assist  thee 
In  all  fair  objects  of  advancement,  which 
Beseem  one  of  thy  station ;  I  would  promise 
Ere  thy  request  was  heard,  b  ut  that  the  hour, 
Thy  bearing,  and  this  strange  and  hurried  mode 
Of  suing,  gives  me  to  suspect  this  visit 
Hath  some  mysterious  import — but  say  on— 
What  has  occurred,  some  rasia  and  sudden  broil  1— 
A  cup  too  much,  a  scuffle,  and  a  stab  ? — 
Mere  things  of  every  day;  so  that  thou  hast  not 
Spilt  noble  blood,  I  guarantee  thy  safety ; 
But  then  thou  must  withdraw,  for  angry  friends 
And  relatives,  in  the  first  burst  of  vengeance, 
Are  things  in  Venice  deadlier  than  the  laws. 

BERTRAM. 

My  lord,  I  thank  you;  but 

lioni. 

But  what  I  You  have  not 
Raised  a  rash  hand  against  one  of  our  order? 
If  so,  withdraw  and  fly,  and  own  it  not; 
I  would  not  slay — but  then  I  must  not  save  thee  ! 
He  who  has  shed  patrician  blood 

BIRTSAM. 

I  come 
To  save  patrician  blood,  and  not  to  shed  it ! 
And  thereunto  I  must  be  speedy,  for 
Each  minute  lost  may  lose  a  life :  since  Time 
Has  changed  his  slow  scythe  for  the  two-edged  sword. 
And  is  about  to  take,  instead  of  saud. 
The  dust  from  sepulchres  to  fill  his  hour-glass!— 
Go  not  thou  forth  to-morrow ! 


UONI. 


Wherefore  not?— 


What  means  this  menace ) 
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BERTRAM. 

Do  not  seek  its  meaning, 
Bai  do  as  I  implore  thee ; — stir  not  forth, 
Whale  er  be  stirring ;  though  the  roar  of  crowds— 
TW  cry  of  women,  and  the  shrieks  of  babes— 
The  groan*  of  men — the  clash  of  arras— the  sound 
(ft*  roUuig  dram,  shrill  trump,  and  hollow  bell, 
reil  in  one  wide  alarum  I— Go  not  forth 
lotil  the  tocsin 's  silent,  nor  even  then 
Li]  I  return ! 

lioki. 
Again,  what  does  this  mean? 

BERTRAM. 

l^wa,  f  tell  thee,  ask  not;  but  by  all 
(Tjo«  boldest  dear  on  earth  or  heaven — by  all 
j  fe  fools  of  thy  great  fathers,  and  thy  hope 
;  h  emulate  them,  and  to  leave  behind 
1  Datendaats  worthy  both  of  them  and  thee — 
'  It  tfl  thou  hast  of  blest  in  hope  or  memory — 

U  all  thou  hast  to  fear  here  or  hereafter — 

t  - 

'  ty  all  the  good  deeds  thou  hast  done  to  me, 

{ Ccod  I  would  now  repay  with  greater  good, 

I  lmain  vithin — trust  to  thy  household  gods 

tad  to  my  word  for  safety,  if  thou  dost 

&>  1  now  counsel — but  if  not,  thou  art  lost ! 

UONI. 

5  am  indeed  already  lost  in  wonder : 
'  Nxrdy  thou  ravest!  what  have  /  to  dread? 
"Mm  are  my  foas?  or  if  there  be  such,  iv/tji 

in  etas  leagued  with  them?— -efou.'  or  if  so  leagued, 
(  ft'liy  comesf  thou  to  tell  me  at  this  hour, 
t  la&  m*  before! 

BERTRAM. 

I  cannot  answer  this. 
*ih  thou  go  forth  despite  of  this  true  warning? 

MOM. 

I  vas  not  born  to  shrink  from  idle  threats, 
TW  cause  of  which  I  know  not:  at  the  hour 
'Jf  caaacil,  be  it  soon  or  late,  I  shall  not 
It  Wad  among  the  absent. 

BERTRAM. 

1  Say  not  so ! 

.  User  aiorc,  act  thou  determined  to  go  forth  ? 

'  LIOM. 

,  I  to ;  nor  is  there  aught  which  shall  impede  me ! 

BERTRAM. 

I  Tiiea  Heaven  have  mercy  on  thy  soul ! — Farewell ! 

[Going. 

LIOM. 

fay—there  is  more  in  this  than  my  own  safety 
Which  makes  me  call  thee  back ;  we  must  not  part  thus: 
•  ftmram,  I  have  known  thee  long. 

BERTRAM. 

From  childhood,  signor, 
Too  have  been  my  protector :  in  the  days 
( '4  reckless  infancy  when  rank  forgets, 
'ir,  rather,  is  not  yet  taught  to  remember 
Its  ♦►old  prerogative,  we  play'd  together; 
t*tr  tports,  our  smiles,  our  tears,  were  mingled  oft; 
Mv  father  was  your  father's  client,  I 
lire  mid  s  scarce  less  than  foster-brother ;  years 
>i»  as  together — happy,  heart-full  hours!— 
"b  God!  the  difference  'twixt  those  hours  and  this! 

LIOM. 

Bertram,  't  is  thou  who  hast  forgotten  them. 


BERTRAM. 

Nor  now,  nor  ever;  whatsoe'er  betide, 

I  would  have  saved  you :  when  to  manhood's  growth 

We  sprung,  and  you,  devoted  to  the  state, 

As  suits  your  station,  the  more  humble  Bertram 

Was  left  unto  the  labours  of  the  humble, 

Still  you  forsook  me  not :  and  if  my  fortunes 

Have  not  been  towering,  't  was  no  fault  of  him 

Who  oft-times  rescued  and  supported  me 

When  struggling  with  the  tides  of  circumstance 

Which  bear  away  the  weaker :  noble  blood 

Ne'er  manded  in  a  nobler  heart  than  thine 

Has  proved  to  me,  the  poor  plebeian  Bertram. 

Would  that  thy  fellow  senators  were  like  thee ! 

LIOM, 

Why,  what  hast  thou  to  say  against  the  senate? 

BERTRAM. 

Nothing. 

LIOM. 

I  know  that  there  are  angry  spirits. 
And  turbulent  mutterers  of  stifled  treason, 
Who  lurk  in  narrow  places,  and  walk  out 
Muffled  to  whisper  curses  to  the  night; 
Disbanded  soldiers,  discontented  ruffians, 
And  desperate  libertines  who-  brawl  in  taverns. 
Thou  herdest  not  with  such :  "t  is  true,  of  late 
I  have  lost  sight  of  thee,  but  thou  wcrt  wont 
To  lead  a  temperate  life,  and  break  thy  bread 
With  honest  mates,  and  bear  a  cheerful  aspect. 
What  hath  come  to  thee  ?  in  thy  hollow  eye 
Aud  hueless  cheek,  and  thine  unquiet  motions, 
Sorrow  and  shame  and  conscience  seem  at  war 
To  waste  thee. 

BERTRAM. 

Rather  shame  and  sorrow  light 
On  the  accursed  tyranny  which  rides 
The  very  air  in  Venice,  and  makes-  men 
Madden  as  in  the  last  hours  of  the  plague 
Which  sweeps  the  soul  deliriously  from  life! 

LIOM. 

Some  villains  havebeen  tampering  with  thee,  Bertram ; 

This  is  not  thy  old  language,  nor  own  thought*; 

Some  wretch  has  made  Uiec  drunk  with  disaffection ; 

But  thou  must  not  be  lost  so;  thou  u»ert  good 

And  kind,.and  art  not  tit  for  such  base  acts 

As  vice  and  villany  would  put  thee  to : 

Confess — confide  in  me — thou  know'tt  my  nature — 

What  is  it  thou  and  thine  are  bound  to  do, 

Which  should  prevent  thy  friend,  the  only  son 

Of  hi  tit,  who.  was  a  friend  unto  thy  father, 

So  that  our  good-will  is  a  heritage 

We  should  bequeath  to  our  posterity 

Such  as  ourselves  received  it,  or  augmented  l 

f  say,  what  is  it  thou  must  do,  that  I 

Should  deems  thee  dangerous,  and  keep  the  house 

Like  a  sick  girl  ? 

BERTRAM. 

Nay,  question  me  no  further ; 
I  must  be  gone.— — 

LIOM. 

And  I  bemurderVl!— eayv 
Was  it  not  thus  thou  said'st,  my  gentle  Bertram  ? 

BERTRAM. 

Who  talks  of  murder?  what  said  I  of  murder? — 
T  is  false !  I  did  not  utter  such  a  word. 


lioni. 
Thou  didst  not;  but  from  out  thy  wolfish  eye, 
So  changed  from  what  I  knew  it,  there  glares  forth 
The  cladiator.     If  my  life 's  thine  object, 
Take  it — I  am  unarm'd, — and  then  awayl 
I  would  not  hold  my  breath  on  sueh  a  tenure 
As  the  capricious  mercy  of  such  things 
As  thou  and  those  who  have  set  thee  to  thy  task -work. 

BERTRAM. 

Sooner  than  spill  thy  blood,  I  peril  mine ; 
Sooner  than  harm  a  hair  of  thine,  I  place 
In  jeopardy  a  thousand  heads,  and  some 
As  noble,  nay,  even  nobler  than  thine  own. 

uom. 
Ay,  is  it  even  so?  Excuse  me,  Bertram ; 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  singled  out 
From  such  exalted  hecatombs — who  are  they 
That  are  in  danger,  and  that  make  the  danger? 

BEBTBAM. 

Venice,  and  all  that  she  inherits,  are 

Divided  like  a  house  against  itself. 

And  so  will  perish  ere  to-morrow's  twilight! 

LIONI. 

More  mysteries,  and  awfhl  ones !    But  now, 

Or  thou,  or  I,  br  both,  it  may  be,  are 

Upon  the  verge  of  ruin ;  speak  once  out, 

And  thou  art  safe  and  glorious;  for  'tis  more 

Glorious  to  save  than  slay,  and  slay  i'  the  dark  too— 

Fie,  Bertram!  that  was  not  a  craft  for  thee! 

How  would  it  look  to  see  upon  a  spear 

The  head  of  him  whose  heart  was  open  to  thee, 

Borne  by  thy  hand  before  the  shuddering  people? 

And  such  may  be  my  doom ;  for  here  I  swear, 

Whate'er  the  peril  or  the  penalty 

Of  thy  denunciation,  I  go  forth, 

Unless  thou  dost  detail  the  cause,  and  show 

The  consequence  of  all  which  led  thee  here ! 

BEBTBAM. 

Is  there  no  way  to  save  thee?  minutes  fly, 

And  thou  art  lost ! — thou  !  my  sole  benefactor, 

The  only  being  who  was  constant  to  me 

Through  every  change.     Yet,  make  me  not  a  traitor! 

Let  me  save  thee— but  spare  my  honour ! 

LIONI. 

Where 
Can  lie  the  honour  in  a  league  of  murder? 
And  who  are  traitors  save  unto  the  state? 

BEBTBAM. 

A  league  is  still  a  compact,  and  more  binding 
In  honest  hearts  when  words  must  stand  for  law; 
And  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  traitor  like 
He  whose  domestic  treason  plants  the  poniard 
Within  the  breast  which  trusted  to  his  truth. 

LION!. 

And  who  will  strike  the  steel  to  mine? 

BIBTBABf. 

Not  I, 

I  could  have  wound  my  soul  up  to  all  things 

Save  this.     Thou  must  not  die !  and  think  how  dear 

Thy  life  is,  when  I  risk  so  many  lives, 

Nay,  more,  the  life  of  lives,  the  liberty 

Of  future  generations,  riot  to  be 

The  as*assio  thou  miacaH'st  me ; — once,  once  more 

I  do  adjure  thee,  pais  not  o'er  thy  threshold ! 

MONT. 

It  is  in  vain — this  moment  I  go  forth. 


BKBTBAM. 

Then  perish  Venice  rather  than  my  friend! 
I  will  disclose— ensnare — betray— destroy — 
Ob,  what  a  villain  I  become  for  thee! 

LlOltl. 

Say,  rather  thy  friends  saviour  and  the  state's!— 
Speak — pause  not — all  rewards,  all  pledges  for 
Thy  safety  and  thy  welfare ;  wealth  such  a* 
The  state  accords  her  worthiest  servants;  nay. 
Nobility  itself  I  guarantee  thee, 
So  that  thou  art  sincere  and  penitent. 

bb*team. 
I  liave  thought  again  :  it  must  not  be — I  love  thee— 
Thou  knowest  it— that  I  stand  here  is  the  proof. 
Not  least  though  last;  but  having  done  my  duty 
By  thee,  I  now  must  do  it  by  my  country! 
Farewell! — we  meet  no  more  in  life! — farewell! 

Liorn. 
What,  ho  !  Antonio — Pedro — to  the  door! 
See  that  none  pass— arrest  this  man  !— 
Enter  Antonio  and  other  armed  Domestics,  who  stct 

BgBTBAM. 

Lioni  (continues}. 

Take  care 

He  hath  no  harm;  bring  me  my  sword  and  cloak, 
And  man  the  gondola  with  four  oars— quick— 

Exit  Ajtojio. 

We  will  unto  Giovanni  Gradenigos. 

And  send  for  Mare  Gornnro :— Fear  not,  Bertram; 

This  needful  violence  is  for  thy  safety. 

No  less  than  for  the  general  weal. 

BEBTBAM. 

Where  would**08 
Bear  me  a  prisoner? 

UOJVI. 

Firstly,  to  «TheTen;« 
Next  to  the  Doge. 

BEBTBAM. 

To  the  Doge? 

LIONI. 

Assuredly; 
Is  he  not  chief  of  the  state  ? 

BEBTBAM. 

Perhaps  at  sunrise— 

UONI. 

What  mean  you?— but  we  '11  know  anon. 

BEBTBAM. 

Art  sor* 

uom. 
Sure  as  all  gentle  means  can  make;  and  if 
They  fail,  you  know  «•  The  Tea.  and  their  tribunal, 
And  that  Saint  Marks  has  dungeons,  and  the  door*' 
A  rack. 

BKBTBAM. 

Apply  to  it  before  the  dawn 
Now  hastening  into  heaven. — One  more  such  woro, 
And  you  shall  perish  piecemeal,  by  tbe  death 
Ye  think  to  doom  to  me. 

He-enter  Antonio. 

ANTONIO. 

The  bark  is  ready, 
My  lord,  and  all  prepared. 

LIONI. 

Look  to  the  prisoner. 
Bertram,  I'll  reason  with  thee  as  we  go  ^ 

To  the  Magnifico's,  sage  Gradenigo.  ' 
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1  SCENE  II. 

1 

The  Ducal  Palace— ike  Doge's  Apartment. 
The  Doom  and  his  nephew  Bebtbocio.  Faubbo. 

dogs. 
Art*  all  the  people  of  oar  house  in  master? 

BZETCCCIO-  FALIBBO. 

\  Tfu-y  are  array'd,  and  eager  for  the  signal, 

I  Within  our  palace  precincts  at  San  Polo.4 

I I  come  for  your  last  orders. 

doge. 

It  had  been 
A«  *dl  had  there  been  time  to  hare  got  together 
1  From  nay  own  fief,  Val  di  Marino,  more 
,  Of  ear  retainers — but  it  is  too  late. 

•  BKBTCCCtO    FALIEBO. 

I  V'thinks,  my  lord, '( is  better  as  it  is ; 
1  \  Bidden  swelling  of  our  retinue 

lUl  waked  suspicion ;  and,  though  fierce  and  trusty, 
1  The  TM<ak  of  that  district  are  too  rude 

And  quick  in  quarrel  to  have  long  mahitain'd 

The  secret  discipline  we  need  for  such 
,  A  service,  till  our  foes  are  dealt  upon. 

DOGS. 

]  True ;  but  when  once  the  signal  has  been  given, 
Thet*  are  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise : 
Thev  city  slaves  have  all  their  private  bias, 

1  Th»ir  prejudice  against  or  for  this  noble. 
Which  may  induce  them  to  o'crdo  or  spare 

J  Wtwre  mercy  may  be  madness ;  the  fierce  peasants, 

'  Srf*  of  my  county  of  Val  di  Marino, 
\\  <>uld  do  the  bidding  of  their  lord  without 

l  !'^tingui*hing  for  love  or  hate  his  foes ; 
Vlikr  to  them  Marcello  or  Cornaro, 
A  Cradenigo  or  a  Foscari ; 
Thry  are  not  used  to  start  at  those  vain  names, 
!W  bow  the  knee  before  a  civic  senate: 
\  rhtef  in  armour  is  their  Suzerain, 
Ind  not  a  tiling  in  robes. 

BEBTUCCIO    FALIEBO 

1  We  arc  enough ; 

\sd  (or  the  dispositions  of  our  clients 
1  4,-ainst  the  senate  I  will  answer. 


DOGE. 


Well, 


The  die  is  thrown;  but  for  a  warlike  service, 
[Woe  in  the  field,  commend  me  to  my  peasants ; 
Th«-y  made  the  sun  shine  through  the  host  of  Huns 
When  sallow  burghers  slunk  back  to  their  tents, 
\nA  rower 'd  to  hear  their  own  victorious  trumpet. 
If  there  be  small  resistance,  you  will  find 
These  citizen*  all  lions,  tike  their  standard ; 
tot  if  there  's  much  to  do,  you  'II  wish  with  me 
i  band  of  iron  rustics  at  our  backs. 

BEBTUCCIO  FALIEBO. 

Thus  thinking,  f  must  marvel  you  resolved 
To  iirike  the  blow  so  suddenly. 

DOGE. 

Such  blows 
Matt  lie  struck  suddenly  or  never.    When 
I  had  o  ermaster 'd  the  weak  false  remorse 
Which  yearo'd  about  my  heart,  too  fondly  yielding 
%  moment  to  the  feelings  of  old  days, 
I  «m  most  fain  to  strike;  and,  firstly,  that 
I  might  not  yield  again  to  such  cmolioos; 
%-nd,  secondly,  because  of  all  these  men, 


Save  Israel  and  Philip  Calendar©, 

I  know  not  well  the  courage  or  the  faith : 

To-day  might  find  'mongst  them  a  traitor  to  us, 

As  yesterday  a  thousand  to  the  senate; 

But  once  in,  with  their  hilts  hot  in  their  hands, 

They  must  on  for  their  own  sakes;  one  stroke  struck, 

And  the  mere  instinct  of  the  first-born  Gain, 

Which  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human  hearts, 

Though  circumstance  may  keep  it  in  abeyance, 

Will  urge  the  rest  on  like  to  wolves ;  the  sight  . 

Of  blood  to  crowds  begets  the  thirst  of  more. 

As  the  first  wine-cup  leads  to  the  long  revd ; 

And  you  will  find  a  harder  task  to  quell 

Than  urge  them  when  they  have  commenced;  but  till 

That  moment,  a  mere  voice,  a  straw,  a  shadow, 

Are  capable  of  turning  them  aside. — 

How  goes  the  night? 

BEBTUCCIO   FALIEBO. 

Almost  upon  the  dawn. 

DOOE. 

Then  it  is  time  to  strike  upon  the  bell. 
Are  the  men  posted  ? 

BEBTUCCIO    FALIERO. 

By  this  time  they  are; 
But  they  have  orders  not  to  strike,  until 
They  have  command  from  you  through  me  in  person. 

DOOE. 

T  is  well.— Will  the  morn  never  put  to  rest 
These  stars  which  twinkle  yet  o'er  all  the  heavens? 
I  am  settled  and  bound  up,  and  being  so, 
The  very  effort  which  it  cost  me  to 
Resolve  to  cleanse  this  commonwealth  with  fire, 
Now  leaves  my  mind  more  steady.    1  have  wept, 
And  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  dread  duty; 
But  now  I  have  put  down  all  idle  passion,        ' 
And  look  the  growing  tempest  in  the  face, 
As  doth  the  pilot  of  an  admiral  galley: 
Yet  (wouldst  thou  think  it,  kinsman  ?)  it  hath  been 
A  greater  struggle  to  me,  than  when  nations 
Beheld  their  fate  merged  in  the  approaching  fight, 
Where  I  was  leader  of  a  phalanx,  where 
Thousands  were  sure  to  perish — Tcs,  to  spill 
The  rank  polluted  current  from  the  veins 
Of  a  few  bloated  despots  needed  more 
To  steel  me  to  a  purpose  such  as  made 
Tiraoleon  immortal,  than  to  face 
The  toils  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  war. 

BEBTUCCIO    FALIEBO. 

It  gladdens  me  to  see  your  former  wisdom 
Subdue  the  furies  which  so  wrung  you  ere 
You  were  decided. 

DOGE. 

It  was  ever  thus 
With  me ;  the  hour  of  agitation  came 
In  the  first  glimmerings  of  a  purpose,  when 
Passion  had  too  much  room  to  sway ;  but  in 
The  hour  of  action  I  have  stood  as  calm 
As  were  the  dead  who  lay  around  me :  this 
They  knew  who  made  me  what  I  am,  and  trusted 
To  the  subduing  power  which  I  preserved 
Over  my  mood,  when  its  first  burst  was  spent. 
But  they  were  not  aware  that  there  are  tilings 
Which  make  revenge  a  virtue  by  reflection, 
And  not  an  impulse  of  mere  anger :  though 
The  laws  sleep,  justice  wakes,  and  injured  souls 
Oft  do  a  public  right  with  private  wrong, 
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And  justify  their  deeds  unto  themselves. — 
Bf ethinks  the  day  breaks — is  it  not  so !  look, 
Thioe  eyes  are  clear  with  youth; — the  air  puts  on 
A  morning  freshness,  and,  at  least  to  me, 
The  sea  looks  grayer  through  the  lattice. 

BKRTUCCIO    rAUSRO. 

True, 
The  morn  is  dappling  in  the  sky. 

DOCK. 

Away,  then ! 
Sec  that  they  strike  without  delay,  and  with 
The  first  tolKrom  St  Mark's  march  on  the  palace 
With  all  our  house's  strength;  here  I  will  meet  you — 
The  Sixteeu  and  their  companies  -will  move 
In  separate  columns  at  the  self-same  moment — 
Be  sure  you  post  yourself  by  the  great  gate, 
I  would  not  trust  tcThe  Tenn  except  to  us — 
The  rest,  the  rabble  of  patricians,  may 
Glut  the  more  careless  swords  of  those  leagued  with  us. 
Remember  that  the  cry  is  still  «  Saint  Mark ! 
The  Genoese  are  come — ho!  to  the  rescue! 
Saint  Mark  and  liberty!" — Now — now  to  action! 

brrtuccio  faukro. 
Farewell  then,  noble  uncle!  we  will  meet 
In  freedom  and  true  sovereignty,  or  never! 

DOCK. 

Gome  hither,  my  Bertuccio — one  embrace — 
Speed,  for  the  day  grows  broader — Send  me  soon 
A  messenger  to  tell  me  how  all  goes 
When  you  rejoin  our  troops,  and  then  sound— sound 
The  storm-bell  from  Saint  Mark's ! 

[Exit  Bibtoccio  Fauebo, 
docs  (solus). 

lie  is  gone. 
And  on  each  footstep  moves  a  life.— T  is  done. 
Now  the  destroying  angel  hovers  o'er 
Venice,  and  pauses  ere  he  pours  the  vial, 
Even  as  the  eagle  overlooks  his  prey, 
And  for  a  moment  poised  in  middle  air, 
Suspcods  the  motion  of  his  mighty  wings. 
Then  swoops  with  bis  unerring  beak. — Thou  day ! 
That  slowly  walk'st  the  waters !  march — march  on — 
I  would  not  smite  i*  the  dark,  bnt  rather  see 
That  no  stroke  errs.    And  you,  ye  blue  sea-waves ! 
I  have  seen  yon  dyed  ere  now,  and  deeply  too, 
With  Genoese,  Saracen,  and  Hunnish  gore, 
While  that  of  Venice  flow'd  too,  but  victorious: 
Now  thou  must  wear  an  unmix'd  crimson;  no 
Barbaric  blood  can  reconcile  us  now 
Unto  that  horrible  incarnadine. 
But  friend  or  foe  will  roll  in  civic  slaughter. 
And  have  I  lived  to  fourscore  years  for  this  T 
I,  who  was  named  preserver  of  the  city  T 
I,  at  whose  name  the  million's  caps  were  flung 
Into  the  air,  and  cries  from  tens  of  thousands 
Rose  up,  imploring  Heaven  to  send  me  blessings, 
And  fame  and  length  of  days — to  see  this  day? 
But  this  day  black  within  the  calendar. 
Shall  be  succeeded  by  a  bright  millennium. 
Doge  Daodolo  survived  to  ninety  summers 
To  vanquish  empires  and  refuse  their  crown ; 
I  will  resign  a  crown,  and  make  the  state 
Renew  its  freedom — bnt  oh!  by  what  moans? 
The  noble  end  must  justify  them — What 
Are  n  few  drops  of  human  blood  ?  l  is  false, 
The  blood  of  tyrants  is  not  human ;  they, 


Like  to  incarnate  Molochs,  feed  on  ours. 
Until 't  is  time  to  give  them  to  the  tombs 
Which  they  have  made  so  populous.— Oh  world ! 
Oh  men  !  what  are  ye;  and  our  best  designs, 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime? 
And  slay  as  if  Death  had  but  this  one  gate. 
When  a  few  years  would  make  the  sword  superfluous 
And  I,  upon  the  verge  of  th'  unknown  realm, 
Yet  send  so  many  heralds  on  before  me  ?— 
I  must  not  ponder  this. 

[A  pause 

Hark !  was  there  not 
A  murmur  as  of  distant  voices,  and 
The  tramp  of  feet  in  martial  unison  I 
What  phantoms  even  of  sound  our  wishes  raise! 
It  cannot  be— tike  signal  hath  not  rung — 
Why  pauses  it?  My  nephew's  messenger 
Should  be  upon  his  way  to  me,  and  he 
Himself  perhaps  even  now  draws  grating  back 
Upon  its  ponderous  hinge  the  steep  tower  porul, 
Where  swings  the  sullen  huge  oracular  bell. 
Which  never  knells  but  for  a  princely  death, 
Or  for  a  state  in  peril,  pealing  forth 
Tremendous  bodements;  let  it  do  its  office, 
And  be  this  peal  its  awrullcst  and  last. 
Sound  till  the  strong  tower  rock!— What,  silent  still' 
I  would  go  forth,  but  that  my  post  is  here, 
To  be  the  centre  of  re-uoion  to 
The  oft  discordant  elements  which  form 
Leagues  of  tliis  nature,  and  to  keep  compact 
The  wavering  or  the  weak,  in  case  of  conflict: 
For  if  they  should  do  battle,  't  will  be  here, 
Within  the  palace,  that  the  strife  will  thicken; 
Then  here  must  be  my  station  as  becomes 
The  master  mover. — Hark'  he  comes — he  com«, 
My  nephew,  brave  Bertuccio's  messenger. — 
What  tidings?  Is  he  marching?  Hath  he  sped?— 
They  here ! — all  «  lost—yet  will  I  make  an  effort.       j 
Enter  a  Sionor  or  tbb  Night,5  with  Guards,  tu 

SIGNOR  Or  TM  RIGHT. 

Doge,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason ! 

DOOK. 

Me! 
Thy  prince,  of  treason? — Who  are  they  that  dare 
Cloak  their  own  treason  under  such  an  order? 

sioror  or  tbk  RIGHT  {showing  his  order,. 
Behold  my  order  from  the  assembled  Ten. 

door. 
And  where  are  they,  and  why  assembled  ?  no 
Such  council  can  be  lawful,  till  the  prince 
Preside  there,  and  that  duty's  mine:  on  thine 
I  charge  thee,  give  me  way,  or  marshal  me 
To  the  council  chamber. 

SIGNOR  Or  TBB  RIGHT. 

Duke,  it  may  not  be; 
Nor  are  they  in  the  wonted  Hall  of  Council, 
But  sitting  in  die  convent  of  Saint  Saviours. 

DOOR. 

You  dare  to  disobey  me  then  ? 

S1GROR  Or  TRR  NIGHT. 

I  serve 
The  state,  and  needs  must  serve  it  faithfully- 
My  warrant  is  the  will  of  those  who  rule  it. 

DOGE. 

And  till  that  warrant  has  my  signature 
It  is  illegal,  and  as  now  applied, 
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I  Rebellion*— Hast  thou  weigh'd  well  thy  life's  worth, 
,  That  thas  you  dare  assume  a  lawless  function 1 

!  SIGNOB  or  TBS  NIGHT. 

1 T  a  not  my  office  10  reply,  but  aet— 

I I  m  placed  here  as  guard  upon  thy  person, 
;  Aad  not  as  judge  to  hear  or  to  decide. 

dock  (aside). 
I  mutt  gain  time— So  that  the  storm-bell  sound, 
Li  may  be  veil  yet. — Kinsman,  speed— speed — speed ! 
' »ur  fair  15  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
. »« (0  the  vanqnisb'd!  be  they  prince  and  people, 
■  or  iiato  and  senate — 

1  [  The  great  bell  of  St  Mark's  tolls. 

Lo!  il  sounds— it  tolls! 
•oca  (aloud). 
B*t  Signer  of  the  night !  and  you,  ye  hirelings, 
KtoTieJd  your  mercenary  staves  iu  fear, 
ItMwr  knell— Swell  on,  thou  lusty  peal! 
Vt ,  knaves,  what  ransom  for  your  lives  1 

SIGNOB  OF  TBI  NIGHT. 

Confusion ! 
' &sd  (0  your  arms  and  guard  the  door — all's  lost 
(4*8  that  fearful  bell  be  silenced  soon. 
TV  officer  hath  miss'd  bis  path  or  purpose, 
'y  met  some  unforeseen  and  hideous  obstacle. 
latino,  with  thy  company  proceed 
sragbt  to  the  tower;  the  rest  remain  with  me. 

[Exit  a  part  of  the  Guard. 

DOGS. 

*  fries!  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  vile  life,  implore  it; 
k  »  sot  oo«  a  lease  of  sixty  seconds. 
1  It.  tend  dry  miserable  ruffians  forth ; 
Tw  never  ihaU  return. 

SIGNOB  Or  TBS  NIGHT. 

So  let  it  be ! 
it*  die  then  in  their  duty,  as  will  I. 

DOGS. 

^ 1  the  high  eagle  flies  at  nobler  game 
■a*n  ilwtt  and  thy  base  myrmidons,— -live  on, 
*'£a9  provok'st  not  peril  by  resistance, 
tabrfl  (]f  goal,  ^  much  obscured  can  bear 
''«',*  upon  the  sunbeams)  to  be  free. 

SIGNOB  Or  TBS  NIGHT. 

k-'fcm  thoo  to  be  captive — It  hatb  ceased, 

[The  bell  ceases  to  toll. 
'*  traitorous  signal,  which  was  to  have  set 
T>  lAwdhound  mob  on  their  patrician  prey — 
TV  kadi  bath  rung,  bat  it  is  not  the  senate's ! 

dogs  (after  a  pause). 
U 1  dent, and  all's  lost! 

S1GNOB  Or  TBS  NIGIT. 

Now,  Doge,  denounce  me 

l*  "bet  slave  of  a  revolted  council ! 
^e  I  sot  done  my  duty? 

DOOS. 

Peace,  thou  thing ! 
T>«  ha*t  done  a  worthy  deed,  and  earn  d  the  price 
'^iood,  and  they  who  use  thee  will  reward  thee. 
*«  <tau  vert  sent  to  watch,  and  not  to  prate, 
1  tb<m  «id»t  even  now— then  do  thine  office, 
,Jiri  it  be  in  silence,  as  behoves  thee, 
^?,  though  thy  prisoner,  I  am  thy  prince. 

sioRoa  or  tbs  niobt. 
•Li  not  mean  to  fail  in  the  respect 
***  10  your  rank :  in  this  I  shall  obey  you. 


I  dogs  (aside). 

There  now  is  nothing  left  me  save  to  die ; 
And  yet  how  near  success !  I  would  have  fallen, 
And  proudly,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  but 
To  miss  it  thus ! 

Enter  other  Signobs  or  tbs  Night  with  Bebttjccio 
Falikbo  prisoner. 

SECOND  SIGNOB. 

We  took  him  in  the  act 
Of  issuing  from  the  tower,  where,  at  his  order, 
As  delegated  from  the  Doge,  the  signal 
Had  thus  begun  to  sound. 

SIBST  SIGNOB. 

Are  all  the  passes 
Which  lead  up  to  the  palace  well  secured  ? 

SSCOtID  SIGNOB. 

They  are — besides,  it  matters  not ;  the  chiefs 
Are  all  in  chains,  and  some  even  now  on  trial — 
Their  followers  are  dispersed,  and  many  taken. 

bbbtvccio  raxisso. 
Uncle! 

DOGS. 

It  is  in  vain  to  war  with  Fortune; 
The  glory  hath  departed  from  our  house. 

bbbtdccio  rALIESO. 
Who  would  have  deem'd  it  ? — Ah !  one  moment  sooner ! 

DOGS. 

That  moment  would  have  changed  the  face  of  ages; 
This  gives  us  to  eternity — We  '11  meet  it 
As  men  whose  triumph  is  not  in  success, 
But  who  can  make  their  own  minds  all  in  all, 
Equal  to  every  fortune.     Droop  not,  'tis 
But  a  brief  passage — I  would  go  alone, 
Yet  if  they  send  us,  as  't  is  like,  together, 
Let  us  go  worthy  of  our  sires  and  selves. 

bbbtdccio  paliebo. 
I  shall  not  shame  you,  uncle. 

riaST  SIGNOB. 

Lords,  our  orders 
Are  to  keep  gnard  on  both  in  separate  chambers, 
Until  the  council  call  ye  to  your  trial. 

DOGS. 

Our  trial !  will  they  keep  their  mockery  up 

Even  to  the  last  1  but  let  them  deal  upon  us 

As  we  had  dealt  on  them,  but  with  less  pomp. 

T  is  but  a  game  of  mutual  homicides, 

Who  have  cast  lots  for  the  first  death,  and  they 

Have  won  with  false  dice.— Who  hath  been  our  Judas? 

riBST  SIGNOB. 

I  am  not  warranted  to  answer  that. 

BSBTUCCIO  rALlBBO. 

I'll  answer  for  thee — 't  is  a  certain  Bertram, 
Even  now  deposing  to  the  secret  gtunta. 

DOGS. 

Bertram,  the  Bergamask !  With  what  vile  tools 
We  operate  to  slay  or  save !  This  creature, 
Black  with  a  double  treason,  now  will  earn 
Rewards  and  honours,  and  be  stampt  in  story 
With  the  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which  gabbled 
Till  Rome  awoke,  and  had  an  annual  triumph, 
While  Manlius,  who  hurl'd  down  the  Gauls,  was  cast 
From  the  Tarpeian. 

riBST  SIGNOB. 

He  aspired  to  tieason, 
And  sought  to  rule  the  state. 
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D06X. 

He  saved  the  state, 
And  sought  but  to  reform  what  he  revived — 
But  this  is  idle— Come,  sirs,  do  your  work. 

T1BST  SlGlfOR. 

Noble  Bcrtuccio,  we  must  now  remove  you 
Into  au  inner  chamber. 

BERTUCCfO  rALlERO. 

FarcwelJ,  uncle ! 
If  we  shall  meet  again  in  life  I  know  not, 
But  they  perhaps  will  let  our  ashes  mingle. 

DOGE. 

Yes,  and  our  spirits,  which  shall  yet  go  forth, 

And  do  what  our  frail  clay,  thus  clogg  d,  hath  fail'd  in ! 

They  cannot  quench  the  memory  of  those 

Who  would  have  hurl'd  them  from  their  guilty  thrones, 

And  such  examples  will  find  heirs,  though  distant. 


ACT  V> 

SCENE   I. 

The  Ball  of  Uie  Council  of  Ten  assembled  with  tlie 
additional  Senators,  wlio  on  the  Trials  of -the  Con- 
spirators, for  tiu  Treason  of  Marino  Faliero,  com- 
posed what  was  called  five  Giunta. — Guardst  Offi- 
cers, etc.  etc. — Israel  Bkrtuccio  and  Philip  Calen- 
daro  as  Prisoners. — Bertram,  Lioju,  and  Witnesses, 
etc. 

Tlic  Cldefoftiie  Ten,  Bemntejide. 

BBNlrrrKNDE. 

There  now  rests,  after  such  conviction  of 
Their  manifold  and  manifest  offences, 
But  to  prououncc  on  these  obdurate  men 
The  sentence  of  the  law:  a  grievous  task 
To  those  who  hear  and  those  who  speak.     Alas! 
That  it  should  fall  to  me!  and  that  my  days 
Of  office  should  be  stigmatised  through  all 
The  years  of  coming  time,  as  bearing  record 
To  this  most  foul  and  complicated  treasou 
Against  a  just  and  free  state,  known  to  all 
The  earth  as  being  the  Christian  bulwark  'gainst 
The  Saracen  and  the  schismatic  Greek, 
The  savage  Uun,  and  not  less  barbarous  Frank ; 
A  city  which  has  open  d  India's  wealth 
To  Europe ;  the  last  Roman  refuge  from 
O'erwheluiing  Atftila;  the  ocean's  queen; 
Proud  Genoa's  prouder  rival!     T  is  to  sap 
The  throne  of  such  a  city,  these  lost  men 
Have  risk  d  and  forfeited  their  worthless  lives— 
So  let  them  die  tlie  death. 

ISRAEL  BKRTUCCIO. 

We  arc  prepared; 
Your  racks  have  done  that  for  us.    Let  us  die. 

BEN1NTENDE. 

If  ye  have  that  to  say  which  would  obtain 
Abatement  of  your  punishment,  the  Giunta 
Will  hear  you;  if  you  have  aught  to  confess, 
Now  is  your  time,  perhaps  it  niuy  avail  ye. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

We  stand  to  hear,  and  not  to  speak. 

BEMtlTEJVDE. 

Your  crimes 
Are  fully  proved  by  your  accomplices, 
And  all  which  circumstance  can  add  to  aid  them; 
Yet  we  would  hear  from  your  own  lips,  complete 


Avowal  of  yonr  treason:  on  the  verge 
Of  that  dread  gulf  which  none  repass,  the  truth 
Alone  can  profit  you  on  earth  or  heaven— 
Say,  then,  what  was  your  motive? 

ISRAEL  BIRTCCCIO. 

Justice! 

BEMIIfTXRDE. 

What 
Your  object? 

ISRAEL  BRRTUCCIO. 

Freedom ! 

BEIfllfTEaDE. 

You  are  brief,  sir. 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

So  wy  life  grows:  I 
Was  bred  a  soldier,  not  a  senator. 

BENINTENOE. 

Perhaps  you  think  by  this  blunt  brevity 

To  brave  your  judges  to  postpone  the  sentence  ? 

ISRAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

Do  you  be  brief  as  I  am,  and  believe  me, 
I  shall  prefer  that  mercy  to  your  pardon. 

BENINTENOB. 

Is  this  your  sole  reply  to  die  tribunal! 

ISRAEL  BBRTUGCIO. 

Go,  ask  your  racks  what  they  have  wrung  fromm, 

Or  place  us  there  again ;  we  have  still  some  blood  Mi. 

And  some  slight  sense  of  painjn  these  wreneb'd  liml* 

But  this  ye  dare  not  do;  for  if  we  die  there— 

And  you  have  left  us  little  life  to  spend 

Upon  your  engines,  gorged  with  pangs  already— 

Ye  lose  the  public  spectacle  with  which 

You  would  appal  your  slaves  to  further  slavery 

Groans  are  not  words,  nor  agony  assent. 

Nor  affirmation  truth,  if  natures  sense 

Should  overcome  the  soul  iuto  a  lie, 

For  a  short  respite — Must  we  bear  or  die  1 

BENIlfrEMDE. 

Say,  who  were  your  accomplices? 

ISRAEL  RERTUCCIO. 

The  senate' 

BRNINTK9DB. 

"What  do  you  mean  T 

ISRAEL  BRRTUCCIO. 

Ask  of  the  suffering  peopk, 
Whom  your  patrician  crimes  have  driven  to  crim* 

BBHItfTKNDB. 

You  know  the  Doge? 

ISRAEL  BRRTUCCIO. 

1  served  with  him  at  Zara 
In  the  field,  when  you  were  pleading  here  your  wiy 
To  present  office ;  we  exposed  our  lives. 
While  you  but  hazarded  the  lives  of  others. 
Alike  by  accusation  or  defence; 
And,  for  the  rest,  all  Venice  knows  her  Doge 
Through  his  great  actions,  and  the  senates 

BEBINTKIVDE. 

You  have  held  conference  with  him  ? 

ISRAEL  BRRTUCCIO. 

I  am  weary- 
Even  wearier  of  your  questions  than  your  torturr* 
I  pray  you  pass  to  judgment. 

BE  If  INTENDS. 

It  U  coming-— 
And  you,  too,  Philip  Calendaro,  what 


„i 


insult* ' 
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I  Hue  yon  10  say  why  you  should  not  be  doom'd  ? 

CAIBJTDAEO. 

>  errer  was  a  Man  of  many  words, 

lad  now  have  few  left  worth  the  utterance. 

BEWHTEKOE. 

I  farther  application  of  yon  engine 
May  change  your  tone. 

CALEXDABO. 

Most  true,  it  wll  do  so; 
A  farmer  application  did  so  ;  but 
h  siU  not  change  my  words,  or,  if  it  did 

■UDITUOI. 

'.That  then? 

CALENDABO. 

Will  my  avowal  00  yon  rack 
fead  good  in  law  ! 

BEMIKTEHDE. 

Assuredly. 

CALEB DABO. 

Whoe'er 
lie  calprit  be  whom  I  accuse  of  treason  ? 

BEKINTEMDE. 

Without  doubt,  he  will  be  brought  up  to  trial. 

CALENDABO. 

tad  on  this  testimony  would  he  perish? 

BlftHmffM. 

Sr  your  confession  be  detail'd  and  full, 
H»  will  stand  here  in  peril  of  his  life. 

CALENDABO. 

Then  look  well  to  thy  prood  self.  President! 
for  by  the  eternity  which  yawns  before  me, 
( war  that  now,  and  only  thou,  shall  be 
Tar  traitor  I  denounce  upon  that  rack, 
1/ 1  be  strecch'd  there  for  the  second  time. 

0*1  or  the  oichta. 
ypi  President,  *t  were  best  to  proceed  to  judgment ; 
T'^rr  is  no  more  to  be  drawn  from  these  men. 

SEKIKTSltDE. 

rs2appy  men !  prepare  for  instant  death. 

T>  nature  of  your  crime— our  law— aod  peril 

T»  «aie  bow  stands  in,  leave  not  an  hour's  respite— 

'rfurh!  lewd  them  forth,  and  upon  the  balcony 

"f  tif  red  columns,  where,  on  festal  Thursday,6 

71*  [jogc  stands  to  behold  the  chase  of  bulls, 

it  (hem  be  justioed :  and  leave  exposed 

Their  wavering  relic*,  in  the  place  of  judgment. 

To  the  faB  view  of  the  assembled  people ! 

lad  Heaven  have  mercy  on  their  souls! 

TBI  OIUffTA. 

Amen! 

ISBAEL   BEBTUCCIO. 

Nebots,  farewell!  we  shall  not  all  again 
i**t  in  one  place. 

aciHirmroB. 
And  lest  diey  should  essay 
To  air  up  the  distracted  multitude — 
'/sards!  lei  their  mouths  be  gagg'd,7  even  in  the  act 
'  <  eumtioD. — Lead  them  hence ! 

CALENDABO. 

What!  must  we 
V-*  f^rn  say  Csrewell  to  some  fond  friend, 
W  leave  a  last  word  with  our  confessor? 

BESINTENOE. 

V  ynztt  is  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber ; 

Set,  for  your  friends,  such  interviews  would  be 

f'ttsfnl  to  them,  and  useless  all  to  you. 


CALEKDABO. 

I  knew  that  we  were  gagg'd  in  life ;  at  least. 
All  those  who  had  not  heart  to  risk  their  lives 
Upon  their  open  thoughts;  but  still  I  deem'd 
That,  in  the  last  few  moments,  the  same  idle 
Freedom  of  speech  accorded  to  the  dying, 
Would  not  now  be  denied  to  us;  bui  since 

ISBAEL   BEBTUCCIO. 

Even  let  them  have  their  way,  brave  Calcndaro  ! 
What  matter  a  few  syllables  ?  let  s  die 
Without  the  slightest  show  of  favour  from  them ; 
So  shall  our  blood  more  readily  arbe 
To  heaven  against  them,  and  more  testify 
To  their  atrocities,  than  could  a  volume 
Spoken  or  written  of  our  dying  words ! 
They  tremble  at  our  voices — nay,  they  dread 
Our  very  silence— let  them  live  in  fear! — 
Leave  them  unto  their  thoughts,  aod  let  us  now 
Address  our  own  above ! — Lead  on ;  we  are  ready. 

CALCHDABO. 

Israel,  hadst  thou  but  hearken'd  unto  me. 

It  bad  not  now  been  thus ;  and  yon  pale  villain, 

The  coward  Bertram,  would 

ISBAEL   BEBTUCCIO, 

Peace,  Calendaro ! 
What  brooks  it  now  to  ponder  upon  this  ? 

BEBTBAM. 

Alas !  I  fain  you  died  in  peace  with  me : 
I  did  not  seek  this  task ;  t  was  forced  upon  me  : 
Say,  you  forgive  me,  though  I  never  can 
Retrieve  my  own  forgiveness — frown  not  thus ! 

ISBAEL  BEBTUCCIO. 

I  die  and  pardon  thee ! 

calehoabo  (spitting  at  Urn), 
I  die  and  scorn  thee ! 
[Exeunt  Israel  Bebtuccjo  and  Philip  Calex- 
daeo,  Guards,  etc. 

BEMINTENDE. 

Now  that  these  criminals  have  been  disposed  of, 

T  is  time  that  we  proceed  to  pass  our  sentence 

Upon  the  greatest  traitor  upon  record 

In  any  annals,  the  Doge  Faliero ! 

The  proofs  and  process  are  complete ;  the  time 

And  crime  require  a  quick  procedure :  shall 

He  now  be  called  in  to  receive  the  award ! 

THE    GIUMTA. 

Ay,  ay. 

BENINTENDE. 

Avogadori,  order  that  the  Doge 
Be  brought  before  the  council.    . 

ONE   OF   TBE    GIUHT4. 

And  the  rest, 
When  shall  they  be  brought  up? 

BENINTENDE, 

When  all  the  chiefs 
Have  been  disposed  of.    Some  have  Med  to  Chioua ; 
But  there  are  thousands  in  pursuit  of  them, 
And  such  precaution  ta'en  on  terra  firma, 
As  well  as  in  the  islands,  that  we  hope 
None  will  escape  to  utter  in  strange  lands 
His  libellous  talc  of  treasons  'gainst  the  senate. 
Enter  the  Doge  as  Prisoner,  with  Guards,  etc.  etc. 

BENINTENDE. 

Doge — for  such  still  you  are,  and  by  the  law 
Must  be  considered,  till  the  hour  shall  come 
When  you  mu«l  doff  the  dura  I  hruoct  from 
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Tint  head,  which  could  not  wear  a  crown  more  noble 

Than  empires  can  confer,  in  quiet  honour, 

Hut  it  must  plot  to  overthrow  your  peers 

Who  made  you  what  you  are,  and  quench  in  blood 

A  city's  glory — we  have  laid  already 

Before  you  iu  your  chamber  at  full  length, 

Dy  the  Avogadori,  all  the  proofs 

Which  have  appcar'd  agaiust  you  ;  and  more  ample 

Ne'er  rcar'd  their  sanguinary  shadows  to 

Confront  u  traitor.     What  have  you  to  say 

In  your  defence  ? 

doge. 
What  shall  T  say  to  yc, 
Since  my  defence  must  be  your  condemnation? 
You  are  at  once  offenders  and  accusers, 
Judges  and  executioner.-,! — Proceed 
Hpon  your  power. 

BENINTENDE. 

.Your  chief  accomplices 
Having  confess  d,  there  is  no  hope  for  you. 

doge. 
And  who  be  they? 

DENINTENDE. 

Iu  number  many;  but 
The  first  now  stands  before  you  in  the  court, 
Ilertram,  of  Bergamo, — would  you  question  lum  ? 

doge  {looking  at  him  contemptuously). 
No. 

UF.MXTF.KDE. 

And  two  others,  Israel  Bcrtuccio, 
And  Philip  Calendaro,  have  admitted 
Their  fellowship  iu  treason  with  the  Doge ! 

DOGE. 

And  where  are  they? 

IlKNINTENOE. 

Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 
Answering  to  Heaven  for  what  they  did  on  earth. 

DOGE. 

Ah !  the  plebeian  Brutus,  is  he  gone? 
And  the  quick  Cassius  of  the  arsenal? — 
How  did  they  meet  their  doom  ? 

BEN1NTBNDK. 

Thiuk  of  your  own ; 
It  is  approaching.     You  decline  to  plead,  then? 

DOGE. 

1  cannot  plead  to  my  inferiors,  nor 

Can  recognise  your  legal  power  to  try  me : 

Slurw  me  the  law ! 

BEIINTEMDE. 

On  great  emergencies, 
The  law  must  be  rcmodell'd  or  amended: 
Out*  fathers  had  not  fix'd  the  punishment 
Of  such  a  crime,  as  ou  the  old  Roman  tables 
The  sentence  against  parricide  was  left 
Iu  pure  forgetfulncss ;  they  could  not  render 
That  penal,  which  had  neither  name  uor  thought 
lu  their  great  bosoms:  who  would  have  foreseen 
That  nature  could  be  filed  to  such  a  crime 
As  sons  'gainst  sires,  and  princes  'gainst  tlieir  realms? 
Your  sin  hath  made  us  make  a  law  which  will 
IV'cnme  a  precedent  gainst  such  haught  traitors, 
As  would  with  treason  mount  to  .tyranny; 
Not  ewen  contented  with  a  fcceptre,  till 
They  can  convert  it  to  a  two-edged  sword ! 
Was  not  the  place  of  Doge  sufficient  for  yc  ? 
What's  noMrr  than  the  siguory  of  Venice? 


DOGE. 

The  signory  of  Venice !  You  betray  d  me — 
i'ou — youy  who  sit  there,  traitors  as  ye  are! 
From  my  equality  with  you  in  birth, 
And  my  superiority  iu  action, 
You  drew  me  from  my  hononrable  toils 
Iu  distant  lands — on  flood — in  field — in  cities— 
i'ou  singled  me  out  like  a  victim  to 
Stand  crown'd,  but  bound  and  helpless,  at  the  altar 
Where  you  alone  could  minister.    1  knew  act— 
I  sought  not — wish'd  not — dream'd  not  ine-electiou. 
Which  rcach'd  me  first  at  Rome,  and  1  obey'd; 
But  found  on  my  arrival,  that  besides 
The  jealous  vigilance  which  always  led  you 
To  mock  and  mar  your  sovereign's  best  intents, 
You  had,  even  in  the  interreguum  of 
My  journey  to  the  capital,  curtail'd 
And  mutilated  the  few  privileges 
Yet  left  the  duke  :  all  this  I  bore,  and  would 
Have  borne,  until  my  very  hearth  was  stain'd 
By  the  pollution  of  your  ribaldry, 
And  he,  the  ribald,  whom  I  see  amongst  yon- 
Kit  judge  in  such  tribunal! 

benintende  (interrupting  lum). 

Michel  Stcno 
Is  here  in  virtue  of  his  office,  as 
One  of  the  Forty ;  «  The  Ten**  having  craved 
A  Giunta  of  patricians  from>lhe  senate 
To  aid  our  judgment  in  a  trial  arduous 
And  novel  as  the  present :  he  was  set 
Free  from  the  penalty  pronounced  npon  hint, 
Because  the  Doge,  who  should  protect  tbe  bw, 
Seeking  to  abrogate  all  law,  can  claim 
No  punishment  of  others  by  the  statutes 
Which  he  himself  denies  and  violates! 

doge. 
His  punishment!  I  rather  see  him  there. 
Where  he  now  sits,  to  glut  hiui  with  my  death, 
Than  in  the  mockery  of  castigation, 
Which  your  foul,  outward,  juggling  show  of  juMicc 
Decreed  as  sentence !  Base  as  was  his  crime, 
T  was  purity  compared  with  your  protection. 

benintende. 
And  can  it  be,  that  the  great  Doge  of  Yenice, 
With  three  parts  of  a  ccutury  of  years 
And  honours  on  his  head,  could  thus  allow 
His  fury,  like  an  angry  boy's,  to  master 
All  feeling,  wisdom,  faith,  and  fear,  on  such 
A  provocation  as  a  young  man's  petulance? 

DOGE. 

A  spark  creates  the  flame ;  't  is  the  last  drop 
Which  makes  the  cup  run  o'er,  and  mine  was  full 
Already:  you  oppress'd  the  prince  and  people; 
I  would  have  freed  both,  and  have  fail'd  in  both: 
The  price  of  such  success  would  have  1  -en  glory, 
Vengeance,  and  victory,  and  such  a  name 
As  would  have  made  Venetian  history 
Rival  to  that  of  Greece  and  Syracuse 
When  they  were  freed,  and  flourish'd  ages  after. 
And  mine  to  Gclon  and  to  Thrasybulus: 
Failing,  I  know  the  penalty  of  failure 
Is  present  infamy  and  death — the  future 
Will  judge,  when  Venice  is  no  more,  or  free; 
Till  then,  the  truth  is  in  abeyance.     Pause  not; 
1  would  have  shown  no  mercy,  and  I  seek  none; 
My  life  was  slaked  upon  a  mighty  haxarjd, 
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lad  being  lost,  take  what  I  would  have  taken ! 
I  would  have  stood  alone  amidst  your  tombs ; 
1  Now  yon  may  flock  ronnd  mine,  and  trample  on  it, 
A*  you  have  done  upon  my  heart  while  living. 

BKJIIimNDK. 

Too  do  confess  then,  and  admit  the  justice 
<i oar  tribunal? 

i  DOSE. 

I  confess  to  have  fail' d : 
Fortune  is  female;  from  my  youth  her  favours 
We*  not -withheld;  the  fault  was  mine  to  hope 
Htf  former  smiles  again  at  this  late  hour. 

BKItUrTSIfDB, 

Too  ilo  not  then  in  aught  arraign  our  equity  ? 

DOGS. 

)Ak  Venetians!  stir  me  not  with  question*. 

Uai  reagn'd  to  the  worst ;  but  in  me  still 

foe  somediiag  of  the  blood  of  brighter  days, 

hi  am  not  over-patient.     Pray  you,  spare  me 

Further  interrogation,  which  boots  nothing, 

Urepi  to  (urn  a  trial  to  debate. 

I  dull  bat  answer  that  which  will  offend  you, 

lod  please  your  enemies — a  host  already: 

T  t  true,  these  sullen  walls  should  yield  no  echo ; 

hi  walls  have  ears — nay,  more,  they  have  tongues ; 

and  if 
ftere  were  no  other  way  for  truth  to  o'erleap  them, 
W  who  condemn  me,  you  who  fear  and  slay  me, 
ta  could  not  bear  in  silence  to  your  graves 
^Ul  you  would  bear  from  me  of  good  or  evil  j 
Tbc  Kcret  were  too  mighty  for  your  souls : 
Fhca  let  it  sleep  in  mine,  unless  you  court 
4  danger  which  would  double  that  you  escape. 
Vh  my  defence  would  be,  had  I  full  scope 
To  oale  it  famous ;  for  true  words  are  tilings, 
tai  dying  men's  are  things  which  long  outlive, 
W oftentimes  avenge  them;  bury  mine, 
lf)t  would  fain  survive  me:  take  this  counsel, 
ltd  though  too  oft  ye  made  me  live  in  wrath, 
i<ri  djc  die  calmly ;  you  may  grant  me  this ; — 
i  4iir  nothing— defend  nothing — nothing 
•  ak  of  you,  but  silence  for  myself, 
ta  Koteuce  from  the  court ! 

BENINTENDE/ 

This  full  admission 
>ire*  as  the  harsh  necessity  of  ordering 
TW  torture  to  dicit  tbo  whole  truth. 

DOCK. 

''vtortorc!  you  have  put  me  there  already 

tally  since  I  was  Doge ;  but  if  you  will 

^W  tiie  corporeal  rack,  you  may :  these  limbb 

*i*l  wid  with  age  to  crushing  iron ;  but 

futre  *  that  within  ray  heart  shall  strain  your  engine* 

Enter  an  Office*. 

OFFICER. 

'^bt*  Venetians!  Duchess  Falicro 

r"  "pests  admission  to  the  Giunta's  presence. 

BENlNTENDE. 

N*.  fouscript  fathers, 8  shall  *he  be  admitted ? 

ONE  OF  THE  GIUNTA. 

^"  may  have  revelations  of  importance 
'  Mo  the  state,  to  justify  compliance 
H«aher  request. 

BEXINTENDE. 

Is  this  the  general  wiH? 


ALL. 


Ills. 


DOGE. 

Oh,  admirable  laws  of  Venice ! 
Which  would  admit  the  wife,  in  the  full  hope 
That  she  might  testify  against  the  husband. 
What  glory  to  the  chaste  Venetian  dames! 
But  such  blasphemers  'gainst  all  honour,  as 
Sit  here,  do  well  to  act  in  their  vocation. 
Now,  villain  Steno!  if  this  woman  fail, 
I  '11  pardon  thee  thy  lie,  and  thy  escape, 
And  my  own  violent  death,  and  thy  vile  life. 

The  Duchess  enters. 

BENINTENDE. 

Lady!  this  just  tribunal  has  resolved, 

Though  the  request  be  strange,  to  grant  It,  aud, 

Whatever  be  its  purport,  to  accord 

A  patient  hearing  with  the  due  respect 

Which  fits  your  ancestry,  your  rank,  and  virtues  : 

But  you  turn  pale — ho!  there,  look  to  the  lady! 

Place  a  chair  instantly. 

ANGIOL1NA. 

A  moments  faiutness — 
T  is  past ;  I  pray  you  pardon  mo,  I  sit  not 
In  presence  of  my  prince,  and  of  my  husband, 
While  he  is  on  his  feet. 

BENINTENOE. 

Your  pleasure,  lady? 

AWGIOLINA. 

Strange  rumours,  but  most  true,  if  all  I  hear 
Aod  see  be  sootb,  have  reach'd  me,  and  I  come 
To  know  the  worst;  even  at  the  worst;  forgive 
The  abruptness  of  my  entrance  and  my  bearing. 

Is  it 1  cannot  speak — I  cannot  shape 

The  question — but  you  auswer  it  ere  spoken, 
With  eyes  averted,  and  with  gloomy  brows — 
Oh  God !  this  is  the  silence  of  the  grave ! 

BENintendk  [nfier  a  pause). 
Sparc  us,  and  spare  thyself  the  repetition 
Of  onr  most  awful,  but  inexorable 
Duty  to  Heaven  and  man ! 

ANGIOLINA. 

Yet  speak;  I  cannot — 
I  cannot — no — even  now  believe  these  things. 
Is  he  condemn'd  ? 

BENINTENDE. 

Alas! 

ANGIOLINA. 

And  was  he  guilty  ? 

BENINTENDE. 

Lady !  the  natural  distraction  of 

Thy  thoughts  at  such  a  moment  makes  the  question 

Merit  forgiveness ;  else  a  doubt  like  this 

Against  a  just  and  paramount  tribunal 

Were  deep  offence.     But  question  even  the  Doge, 

And  if  he  can  deny  the  proofs,  believe  him 

Guiltless  as  thy  own  bosom. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Is  it  so  ? 
My  lord — my  sovereign-— my  poor  father's  friend— 
The  mighty  in  the  field,  the  sage  ii>  council ; 
Unsay  the  words  of  this  man!— Thou  art  silent! 

BENINTENDE. 

He  hath  already  own'd  to  Im  own  guilt, 
Nor,  as  thou  seest,  doth  he  deny  it  now. 
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ANCIOUNA. 

Ay,  bat  he  must  not  die !  Spare  bis  few  years, 
Which  grief  and  shame  ^ill  soon  cut  down  to  days! 
One  day  of  baffled  crime  must  not  efface 
Near  sixteen  lustres  crowded  with  brave  acts. 

BENINTENDX. 

His  doom  must  be  fulfill'd  without  remission 
Of  time  or  penalty — 't  is  a  decree. 

ANG10LINA. 

lie  hath  been  guilty,  but  there  may  be  mercy. 

BENINTBNDB. 

Not  in  this  case  with  justice. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Alas!  signor, 
He  who  is  only  just  is  cruel;  who 
Upon  the  earth  would  live,  were  all  judged  justly? 

BEN1NTENDB. 

His  punishment  is  safety  to  the  slate. 

ANGIOLINA. 

He  was  a  subject,  and  hath  served  the  state; 
He  was  your  general,  and  hath  saved  the  state; 
He  is  your  sovereign,  and  hath  ruled  ttie  state. 

ONE  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

He  is  a  traitor,  and  betray'd  the  state. 

ANGIOLINA. 

And,  but  for  him,  there  now  had  been  no  state 
To  save  or  to  destroy;  and  you  who  sit 
There  to  pronounce  the  death  of  your  deliverer, 
Had  now  been  groaning  at  a  Moslem  oar, 
Or  digging  in  the  Hunnish  mines  in  fetters ! 

ONE  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

No,  lady,  there  arc  others  who  would  die 
Rather  than  breathe  in  slavery! 

ANGIOLINA. 

If  there  are  so 
Within  these  walls,  thou  art  not  of  the  number: 
The  truly  brave  are  generous  to  the  fallen ! — 
Is  there  no  hope? 

BENIXTSNDE. 

Lady,  it  cannot  be. 
angiolina  (turning  to  the  doge). 
Then  die,  FaJicro!  since  it  must  be  so; 
But  with  the  spirit  of  my  fathers  friend. 
Thou  hast  been  guilty  of  a  great  offence, 
Half-cancell'd  by  the  harshness  of  these  men. 
I  would  have  sued  to  them — have  pray'd  to  them — 
Have  begg'd  as  famish'd  mendicants  for  bread — 
Have  wept  as  they  will  cry  unto  their  God 
For  mercy,  and  be  answer  d  as  they  answer — 
Had  it  been  fitting  for  thy  name  or  mine, 
And  if  the  cruelty  in  their  cold  eyes 
Had  not  announced  the  heartless  wrath  within. 
Then,  as  a  prince,  address  thee  to  thy  doom ! 

DOGE. 

I  have  lived  too  long  not  to  know  how  to  die ! 

Thy  suing  to  these  men  were  but  the  bleating 

Of  the  lamb  to  the  butcher,  or  the  cry 

Of  seamen  to  the  surge:  1  would  not  take 

A  life  eternal,  granted  at  the  hands 

Of  wretches,  from  whose  monstrous  villanit* 

I  sought  10  free  the  groaning  nations ! 

MICHEL  STENO. 

Doge, 
A  word  with  thee,  and  with  this  noble  ludy, 
Whom  I  have  grievously  offended.     Would 


Sorrow,  or  shame,  or  penance  on  my  part, 
Gould  cancel  the  inexorable  past ! 
I!ut  since  that  cannot  be,  as  Christians  let  us 
Say  farewell,  and  in  peace:  with  full  contrition 
I  crave,  not  pardon,  but  compassion  from  you, 
And  give,  however  weak,  my  prayers  for  both. 

ANOIOL1NA. 

Sage  Benintendc,  now  chief  judge  of  Venice, 
I  speak  to  thee  in  answer  to  yon  signor. 
Inform  the  ribald  Stcno,  thai  his  words 
Ne'er  weigh'd  in  mind  with  Loredano's  daughter 
Further  than  to  create  a  moment's  pity 
For  such  as  he  is ;  would  that  others  had 
Despised  him  as  I  pity!  I  prefer 
My  honour  to  a  thousand  lives,  could  such 
Be  multiplied  in  mine,  but  would  not  have 
A  single  life  of  others  lost  for  that 
Which  nothing  human  can  impugn— the  sense 
Of  virtue,  looking  not  to  what  is  called 
A  good  name  for  reward,  but  to  itself. 
To  me  the  scorner's  words  were  as  the  wind 
Unto  the.  rock:  but  as  there  are — alas! 
Spirits  more  sensitive,  on  which  such  things 
Light  as  the  whirlwind  on  the  waters ;  souls 
To  whom  dishonour's  shadow  is  a  substance 
More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter; 
Men  whose  vice  is  to  start  at  vice's  scoffiog, 
And  who,  though  proof  against  all  blandishments 
Of  pleasure,  and  all  pangs  of  pain,  are  feeble 
When  the  proud  name  on  which  they  pinnacled 
Their  hopes  is  breathed  on,  jealous  as  the  eagle 
Of  her  high  aiery ;  let  what  we  now 
Heboid,  and  feel,  and  suffer,  be  a  lesson 
To  wretches  how  they  tamper  in  their  spleen 
With  beings  of  a  higher  order.     Insects 
Have  made  the  lion  mad  ere  now;  a  shaft 
1'  the  heel  o'erthrew  die  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
A  wife's  dishonour  was  the  bane  of  Troy; 
A  wife's  dishonour  unking'd  Rome  forever; 
An  injured  husband  brought  the  Gauls  to  Chuiiun. 
And  thence  to  Rome,  which  perish'd  for  a  time; 
An  obscene  gesture  cost  Caligula 
His  life,  while  earth  yet  bore  his  cruelties; 
A  virgin's  wrong  made  Spain  a  Moorish  province ; 
And  Steno's  lie,  couch'd  in  two  worthless  lines 
Hath  decimated  Venice,  put  in  peril 
A  senate  which  hath  stood  eight  hundred  years, 
Discrown'd  a  prince,  cut  off  his  crownlcss  head. 
And  forged  new  fetters  for  a  groaning  people! 
Let  the  poor  wretch,  like  to  the  courtesan 
Who  fired  Persepolis,  be  proud  of  this, 
If  it  so  please  him — 't  were  a  pride  fit  for  him' 
But  let  him  not  insult  the  last  hours  of 
Him,  who,  whate'er  he  now  is,  was  a  hero, 
By  the  intrusion  of  his  very  prayers, 
Nothing  of  good  can  come  from  such  a  source, 
Nor  would  we  aught  with  him,  nor  now,  nor  ever: 
Wc  leave  him  to  himself,  that  lowest  depth 
Of  human  baseness.     Pardon  is  for  men, 
And  not  for  reptiles — we  have  uone  for  Stcno, 
And  no  resentment;  tilings  like  him  must  stiutJi 
And  higher  beings  suffer;  't  is  the  charter 
Of  life.    The  man  who  dies  by  the  adders  fang 
May  have  the  crawler crush'd,  but  feels  no  anger: 
T  was  the  worm's  nature;  and  some  men  »rv  worm- 
In  soul,  more  than  the  living  tilings  of  tomb*. 


MARINO  FALIERO. 
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DOGI  (fc>  BBHINTEHDE). 

Stgoor,  complete  that  which  you  deem  your  duty. 

BENIKTENDE. 

Before  we  can  proceed  upon  that  duty, 

We  would  request  the  princess  to  withdraw; 

T  will  move  he/  too  much  to  be  witness  to  it. 

AN01OUNA. 

J  know  it  will,  and  yet  I  must  endure  it ; 

For  ( is  a  part  of  mice — I  will  not  quit, 

Escrpt  by  force,  my  husband's  side. — Proceed ! 

\jy.  fear  not  either  shriek,  or  sigh,  or  tear ! 

T.i04jgh  my  heart  burst,  it  shall  be  silent.— Speak ! 

I  Uve  (jut  within  which  shall  o'ermaster  all. 

bkwhtbndi. 
Hirino  FaJiero,  Doge  of  Venice, 
Uoflt  of  Val  di  Marino,  Senator, 
tnd  some  time  General  of  the  Fleet  and  Army, 
NoU*  Venetian,  many  times  and  oft 
Entrusted  by  the  state  with  high  employments, 
Inn  to  the  highest,  listen  to  the  sentence. 
Cuvict  by  many  witnesses  and  proofs, 
tai  by  thine  own  confession,  of  the  guilt 
Of  treachery  and  treason,  yet  unheard  of 
I  otil  this  trial— the  decree  is  death. 
Tin  goods  are  confiscate  unto  the  state, 
Hiy  name  is  razed  from  out  ber  records,  save 
1  poo  a  public  day  of  thanksgiving 
For  this  our  most  miraculous  deliverance, 
ul*m  thou  art  noted  in  our  calendars 
T*  alt  earthquakes,  pestilence,  and  foreign  foes, 
\ad  the  great  enemy  of  man,  as  subject 
"f  grateful  masses  for  Heaven's  grace  in  snatching 
'^  lives  and  country  from  thy  wickedness. 
Ti*  pUte  wherein  as  Doge  thou  shouldst  be  painted, 
^ith  thine  illustrious  predecessors,  is 
T'»be  left  vacant,  with  a  death-black  veil 
Flung  over  these  dim  words  engraved  beneath, — 
TIjb  place  is  of  Marino  Faliero, 
k«piuied  for  his  crimes.* 

DOCS. 

What  crimes ! 
Wfff  it  not  better  to  record  the  facts, 
•**  that  the  contemplator  might  approve, 
"r  at  the  least  learn  -whence  the  crimes  arose? 
"  tim  the  beholder  knows  a  Doge  conspired, 
Ut  him  be  told  the  cause — it  is  your  history. 

BENIMTBMDE. 

Time  most  reply  to  that ;  our  sons  will  judge 
T'wir  fathers' judgment,  which  I  now  pronounce. 
^  Doge,  clad  in  the  ducal  robes  and  cap, 
TW  sbalt  be  led  hence  to  the  Giant's  Staircase, 
**re  thou  and  all  our  princes  are  invested  ; 
HI  there,  the  ducal  crown  being  first  resumed 
fyo  the  spot  where  it  was  first  assumed, 
ty  brad  shall  be  struck  off;  and  Heaven  have  mercy 
t  pun  thy  »ul« 

DOGE. 

Is  this  the  Giunta's  sentence? 

*  BEN  INTENDS. 


ItH, 


DOGE. 


I  can  endure  it. — And  the  time ! 

BENINTENDE. 

*«  be  immediate.— Hake  thy  peace  with  God ; 
«bio  an  hour  thou  must  be  in  his  presence. 

DOGE. 


I 


'»  already;  and  my  blood  will  rise 


To  Heaven  before  the  souls  of  those  who  shed  it. — 
Are  all  my  lands  confiscated  ? 

BENtRTBNDE. 

They  are; 
And  goods,  and  jewels,  and  all  kind  of  treasure, 
Except  two  thousand  ducats — these  dispose  of. 

DOGE. 

That 's  harsh — I  would  have  fain  reserved  the  lands 

Near  to  Treviso,  which  I  hold  by  investment 

From  Lawrence  the  Count-bishop  of  Ceneda, 

In  fief  perpetual  to  myself  and  heirs, 

To  portion  them  (leaving  my  city  spoil, 

My  palace  and  my  treasures,  to  your  forfeit) 

Between  my  consort  and  my  kinsmen. 

BENINTENDE. 

These 
Lie  under  the  state's  ban,  their  chief,  thy  nephew. 
In  peril  of  his  own  life;  but  the  council 
Postpones  his  trial  for  the  present.     If 
Thou  will's t  a  state  unto  thy  widow'd  princess, 
Fear  not,  for  we  will  do  her  justice. 

ANGIOLINA. 

Signors, 
I  share  not  in  your  spoil  1  From  henceforth,  know 
I  am  devoted  unto  God  alone, 
And  take  my  refuge  in  the  cloister. 

DOGE. 

Come! 
The  hour  may  be  a  hard  one,  but 't  will  end. 
Have  I  aught  else  to  undergo  save  death  ? 

BSNINTBNDE. 

You  have  nought  to  do  except  confess  and  die. 
The  priest  is  robed,  the  scimitar  is  bare, 
And  both  await  without. — But,  above  all, 
Think  not  to  speak  unto  the  people;  they 
Are  now  by  thousands  swarming  at  the  gates, 
But  these  are  closed :  the  Ten,  the  Avogadori, 
The  Giunta,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Forty, 
Alone  will  be  beholders  of  thy  doom, 
And  they  are  ready  to  attend  the  Doge. 

doge. 
The  Doge ! 

benintende. 
Yes,  Doge,  thou  hast  lived  and  thou  shalt  die 
A  sovereign;  till  the  moment  which  precedes 
The  separation  of  that  head  and  truuk, 
That  ducal  crown  and  head  shall  be  united. 
Thou  hast  forgot  thy  dignity  in  deiguing 
To  plot  with  petty  traitors ;  not  so  we, 
Who  in  the  very  punishment  acknowledge 
The  prince.  Thy  vile  accomplices  have  died 
The  dog's  death,  and  the  wolfs  ;  but  thou  shalt  fall 
As  falls  the  lion  by  the  hunters,  girt 
By  those  who  feel  a  proud  compassion  for  thee, 
And  mourn  even  the  inevitable  death 
Provoked  by  thy  wild  wrath  and  regal  fierceness. 
Now  we  remit  thee  to  thy  preparation : 
Let  it  be  brief,  and  we  ourselves  will  be 
Thy  guides  unto  the  place  where  first  we  were 
United  to  thee  as  thy  subjects,  and 
Thy  senate ;  and  must  now  be  parted  from  thee 
As  such  for  ever  on  the  self-same  spot. — 
Guards !  form  the  Doge's  escort  to  his  chamber. 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  II. 

The  Doge's  Apartment 
The  Doge  as  prisoner,  and  tlie  Duchsss  attending  him. 

DOGE. 

Now  that  the  priest  is  gone,  *l  were  useless  all 

To  linger  out  the  miserable  minutes; 

But  one  pang  more,  the  pang  of  parting  from  thee, 

And  I  will  leave  the  few  last  grains  of  sand. 

Which  yet  remain  of  the  accorded  hour, 

Still  falling — I  have  done  with  Time. 

AlfCtOLIRA. 

Alas! 
And  I  have  been  the  cause,  the  unconscious  cause  ; 
And  for  this  funeral  marriage,  this  black  union, 
Which  thou,  compliant  with  my  father's  wish, 
Didst  promise  at  his  death,  thou  hast  sealed  thine  own. 

DOGE. 

Not  so :  there  was  that  in  my  spirit  ever 
Which  shaped  out  for  itself  some  great  reverse  ; 
The  marvel  is,  it  came  not  until  now — 
And  yet  it  was  foretold  me. 

AtTGlOLIItA. 

now  foretold  you? 
dog  a. 
Long  yean  ago— so  long,  they  are  a  doubt 
In  memory,  and  yet  they  live  in  annals : 
When  I  was  in  my  youth,  and  served  the  senate 
And  signory  as  podesta  and  captain 
Of  the  town  of  Treviso,  on  a  day 
Of  festival,  the  sluggish  bishop  who 
Convey 'd  the  Host  aroused  my  rash  young  anger. 
By  strange  delay,  and  arrogant  reply 
To  my  reproof;  I  raised  my  hand  and  smote  him; 
Until  he  reel'd  beneath  his  holy  burthen; 
And,  as  he  rose  from  earth  again,  he  raided 
His  tremulous  hands  in  pious  wrath  towards  Heaven. 
Thence  pointing  to  the  Host,  which  had  fallen  from  him, 
He  turn'd  to  me,  and  said,  «  The  hour  will  come 
When  he  thou  bast  o'erthrown  shall  overthrow  thee : 
The  glory  shall  depart  from  out  thy  house, 
.The  wisdom  shall  be  shaken  from  thy  soul, 
And  in  thy  best  maturity  of  mind, 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon  thee ; 
Passion  shall  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues ; 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  heads, 
Shall  crown  to  leave  thee  headless;  honours  shall 
But  prove  to  thee  the  heralds  of  destruction, 
And  hoary  hairs  of  shame,  and  both  of  death, 
But  not  such  death  as  6 is  an  aged  man.» 
Thus  savin j,  he  pas^'d  on. — That  hour  is  come. 

AJfGlOM**. 

And  with  this  warning  couldst  thou  not  have  striven 

To  avert  the  fatal  moment,  and  atone 

By  penitence  for  that  which  thou  hadst  done  ? 

DOGE. 

I  own  the  words  went  to  my  heart,  so  much  • 

That  I  remember'd  them  amid  the  maze 

Of  life,  as  if  they  form'd  a  spectral  voice, 

Which  shook  me  in  a  supernatural  dream  ; 

And  I  repented;  but  'twas  not  for  me 

To  pull  in  resolution :  what  must  be 

I  could  not  change,  nnd  would  not  fear.  Nay,  more 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgot  what  .til  remember, 

That  on  my  day  of  landing  here  as  Doge, 


On  my  return  from  Rome,  a  mist  of  such 
Unwonted  density  went  on  before 
The  bucentaur,  like  the  columnar  cloud 
Which  usher  d  Israel  out  of  Egyt,  till 
The  pilot  was  misled,  and  disetnbark'd  us 
Between  the  pillars  of  Saint  Mark's,  where  t  u 
The  custom  of  the  state  to  put  to  death 
Its  criminals,  instead  of  touching  at 
The  Riva  della  Paglia,  as  the  wont  is, — 
So  that  all  Venice  shudder  d  at  the  omca. 

ANGIOLIIfA. 

Ah !  little  boots  it  now  to  recollect 
Such  things. 

DOG1. 

And  yet  1  6nd  a  comfort  in 
The  thought  that  these  things  are  the  work  of  Fate ; 
For  I  would  rather  yield  to  gods  than  men, 
Or  cling  to  any  creed  of  destiny. 
Rather  than  deem  these  mortals,  most  of  whom 
I  know  to  be  as  worthless  as  the  dust, 
And  weak  as  worthless,  more  than  instrument* 
Of  an  o>r-ruling  power ;  they  in  themselves 
Were  all  incapable — they  could  not  be 
Victors  of  him  who  oft  had  cooquer'd  for  them ' 

ANOIOLIlVA. 

Employ  the  minutes  left  in  aspirations 
Of  a  more  healing  nature,  and  in  peace 
Even  with  these  wretches  take  thy  flight  to  beaten. 

DOGE. 

I  am  at  peace :  the  peace  of  certainty 

That  a  sure  hour  will  come,  when  their  sons'  sons 

And  this  proud  city,  and  thesr  azure  waters. 

And  all  which  makes  them  eminent  and  bright. 

Shall  be  a  desolation  and  a  curse, 

A  hissing  and  a  scoff  unto  the  nations, 

A  Carthage,  and  a  Tyre,  an  Ocean-Babel ! 

AlfGIOLINA. 

Speak  not  thus  now ;  the  surge  of  passion  still 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  to  the  last ;  thou  dost  deceive 
Thyself  and  canst  not  injure  them— be  ealm»r 

DOGE. 

I  stand  within  eternity,  and  see 

Into  eternity,  and  I  behold — 

Ay,  palpable  as  I  see  thy  sweet  face 

For  the  last  time — the  days  which  I  denounce 

Unto  all  time  against  these  wave-girt  walls, 

And  they  who  are  indwellers. 

GUAftD  (coming  forward). 

Doge  of  Venice 
The  Ten  are  in  attendance  on  your  highness. 

DOGS. 

Then  farewell,  Angiolina !— one  embrace — 

Forgive  the  old  man  wtto  hath  been  to  tliee 

A  fond  but  fatal  husband — love  my  memory— 

1  would  not  ask  so  much  for  me  still  living. 

Hut  thou  canst  judge  of  me  more  kindly  now, 

Seeing  my  evil  feelings  are  at  rest. 

Besides,  of  all  the  fruit  of  these  long  years, 

(".lory,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  fame,  and  n.»m< 

Which  generally  leave  some  flowers  to  bloom 

Even  o'er  the  grave,  I  have  nothing  left,  not  c%cu 

A  little  love,  or  friendship,  or  esteem, 

No,  not  enough  to  extract  an  epitaph 

From  ostentatious  kinsmen ;  in  one  hour 

I  have  uprooted  ail  my  former  life, 

And  outlived  every  thing,  aiccpt  thy  heart. 
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the  pone,  the  good,  the  gentle,  which  will  oft 
With  oaimpair  d  bat  not  a  clamorous  grief 
Still  keep— Thoirturn'st  *o  pale — Alas !  she  faints, 
she  bjth  no  breath,  no  pnlse !  Guards !  lend  your  aid — 
,  I  c  innoi  leave  her  thus,  and  yet 't  is  better, 
,  Since  ernry  lifeless  moment  spares  a  pang. 
Whtti  she  shakes  off  this  temporary  death, 
f  -hall  be  with  the  Eternal. — Call  her  women — 
I  xk  look ! — how  cold  her  hand  t  as  cold  as  mine 
!"hall  be  ere  she  recovers. — Gently  tend  her, 

lad  take  my  last  thanks. 1  am  ready  now. 

[  The  Attendants  of  Angioum  a  enter  and  sur- 
round their  mistress,  who  has  fainted.— 
Exeunt  the  Doge,  Guards,  etc.  etc. 


SCENE  HI. 


Tke  Court  of  Ike  Ducal  Palace :  the  outer  gates  are 
Ant  against  the  people. —  The  Doge  enters  in  his 
ducal  robes,  in  procession  with  the  Council  of  Ten 
and  other  Patricians,  attended  by  the  Guards,  till 
thry  arrive  at  the  top  of  tfie  «  Giant's  Staircase** 
ivhere  the  Doges  took  the  oaths);  the  Executioner  is 
ttitianed  there  with  his  sword.  On  arriving,  a  Chief 
of  tke  Ten  takes  off  the  ducal  cap  from  the  Doge's 
kead. 

DOGS. 

So.  now  the  Doge  is  nothing,  and  at  last 
I  isn  again  Marino  Faliero : 
;  Tu  well  to  be  so,  though  but  for  a  moment. 
life  was  I  crown'd,  and  here,  bear  witness,  Heaven ! 
Wiih  how  much  more  contentment  I  resign 
rtauhiniog  mockery,  the  ducal  bauble, 
Than  I  received  the  fatal  ornament. 

OICK  OF  THE  TIM. 

Tboa  trcmblest,  Faliero! 

DOGB. 

T  is  with  age,  then.  9 

BENINTEMDE. 

f  <iirro!  hast  thou  aagbt  further  to  commend, 
^ropatible  with  justice,  to  the  senate? 

DOGB. 

I  would  commend  my  nephew  to  their  mercy, 
Hy  roagortto  their  justice;  for  methinks 
*>  death,  and  such  a  death,  might  settle  all 
fetweco  the  state  and  me. 

BEftlNTEKDE. 

They  shall  be  cared  for ; 
E»«  notwithstanding  thine  unheard-of  crime. 

DOGB. 

'  nhfard-of !  ay,  there  *s  not  a  history 
bit  *h<ms  a  thousand  crown'd  conspirators 
Oil***  the  people ;  but  to  set  them  free 
' *e  sovereign  only  died,  and  one  is  dying. 

BE2I  INTENDS. 

Aad  mho  are  they  who  Cell  in  such  a  cause? 

DOGE. 

ft*  kiog  of  Sparta,  and  the  Doge  of  Venice — 
Ijb  and  Faliero! 

BBNtRTBIfDE. 

Hast  thou  more 
To  otter  or  to  do? 

DOGE. 

May  I  speak  ? 

BE91MTENDE. 

Thou  may 'st ; 


But  racollect  the  people  are  without, 
Beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  voice. 

DOGB. 

I  speak  to  Time  and  to  Eternity, 

Of  which  I  grow  a  portion,  not  to  man. 

Ye  elements !  in  which  to  be  resolved 

1  hasten,  let  ray  voice  be  as  a  spirit 

Upon  you!  Ye  blue  waves  !  which  bore  my  banner, 

Ye  winds !  which  flutter  d  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it. 

And  fill'd  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 

To  many  a  triumph !  Thou,  my  native  earth, 

Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 

Which  drank  this  willing  blood  from  many  a  wound ! 

Ye  stones,  in  which  my  gore  will  not  sink,  but 

Reek  up  to  Heaven !  Ye  skies,  which  will  receive  it! 

Thou  sun !  which  shinest  on  these  dungs,  and  Thou! 

Who  kindlest  and  who  quenchest  suns ! — Attest 

I  am  not  innocent — but  are  these  guiltless  ? 

I  perish,  but  not  unavenged ;  far  ages 

Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 

And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 

Of  this  proud  city,  and  I  leave  my  curse 

On  her  and  hers  for  ever ! Yes,  the  hours 

Arc  silently  engenderiug  of  the  day, 

When  she  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark. 

Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 

Unto  a  bastard  Attila,  without 

Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 

As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her, 

Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought 

And  sold,  and  be  an  appanage  to  those 

Who  shall  despise  her! — She  shall  stoop  to  be 

A  province  for  an  empire,  petty  town 

In  lieu  of  capital,  with  slaves  for  senates, 

Beggars  for  nobles,  panders  for  a  people!  lo 

Then,  when  the  Hebrew 's  in  thy  palaces, ll 

The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 

Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his! 

When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 

In  narrow  streets,  and  in  their  shameful  need 

Make  their  nobility  a  plea  for  pity ! 

Then,  when  the  few  who  still  retain  a  wreck 

Of  their  great  fathers'  heritage  shall  fawn 

Round  a  barbarian  Vice  of  Rings  Vice-gercnt 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  sway'd  as  sovereigns, 

Even  in  the  palace  where  they  slew  their  sovereign. 

Proud  of  some  name  they  have  disgraced,  or  sprung 

From  an  adulteress  boastful  of  her  guilt 

With  some  large  gondolier  or  foreign  soldier, 

Shall  bear  about  their  bastardy  in  triumph 

To  the  third  spurious  generation ; — when 

Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being. 

Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquished  by  the  victors, 

Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice, 

And  scorn'd  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vices 

As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 

Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them  ; 

Then,  when  of  Cyprus,  now  thy  subject  kingdom, 

All  thine  inheritance  shall  be  her  shame 

Entail'd  on  thy  less  virtuous  daughters,  grown 

A  wider  proverb  for  worse  prostitution ; — 

When  all  the  ills  of  conquer  d  states  shall  cling  thee, 

Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief 

Even  from  the  gloss  of  love  to  smooth  it  o'er. 

But  in  its  stead  coarse  lusts  of  habitude. 

Prurient  yet  passionless,  cold  studied  lewdness, 
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Depraving  nature's  frailty  to  an  art;— 

When  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 

Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  pleasure, 

Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect, 

Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 

'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'st  not  murmur , 

Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts; 

Then,  in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 

Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine! 

Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  i ** 

Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom ! 

Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 

Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! 

Here  the  Docs  turns,  and  addresses  the  Exe- 
cutioner. 

Slave,  do  thine  office; 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !  Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !  Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike — and  but  once ! 

[The  Dogs  throws  himself  upon  his  knees, 

and  as  the  Executioner  raises  his  sword 

the  scene  closes. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Piazza  and  Piazzetta  of  Saint  Mark's. —  The 
People  in  crowds  gathered  round  the  grated  gates 
of  the  Ducal  Palace,  which  are  shut. 

riftST  cm  MR. 
I  have  gain'd  the  gate,  and  can  discern  the  Ten, 
Robed  in  their  gowns  of  state,  ranged  round  the  Doge. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

I  cannot  reach  thee  with  mine  utmost  effort. 
How  is  it?  let  us  hear  at  least,  since  sight 
Is  thus  prohibited  unto  the  people, 
Excrpt  the  occupiers  of  those  bars. 

riKST   CITIZEN. 

One  has  approached  the  Doge,  and  now  they  strip 

The  ducal  bonnet  from  his  head — and  now 

He  raises  his  keen  eyes  to  heaven.     I  see 

Them  glitter,  and  his  lips  move — Hush!  hush! — No, 

T  was  but  a  murmur — Curse  upon  the  distance ! 

His  words  are  inarticulate,  but  the  voice 

Swells  up  like  mutter'd  thunder  ;  would  we  could 

But  gather  a  sole  sentence! 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Hush!  we  perhaps  may  catch  the  sound. 

rtasT  CITIZEN. 

T  is  vain. 
I  cannot  hear  him. — How  his  hoary  hair 
Streams  ou  the  wind  like  foam  upon  die  wave ! 
Nov — now — he  kneels — and  now  they  form  a  circle 
Round  him,  and  all  is  hidden — but  I  sec 

The  lifted  sword  in  air Ah!  hark!  it  ails ! 

[  The  people  murmur. 

THIRD  CITIZEN. 

Then  they  have  murder' d  him  who  would  have  freed  us. 

routTfl  CITIZEN. 
He  was  a  kind  man  to  the  commons  ever. 

rim  citizen. 
Wisely  they  did  to  keep  their  portals  barr'd. 
Would  we  had  known  the  work  they  were  preparing 
Ere  «i>  were  suramon'd  here;  we  would  have  brought 
Wtapous  and  forced  them ! 

sixth  citizen. 

Are  you  sure  he  's  dead ! 


niST  citizen. 
I  saw  the  sword  fall — Lo!  what  have  we  here? 
[Enter  on  the  Balcony  of  the  Palace  which  fronts  Saint 
Mark's  Place  a  Cbief  or  the  Ten,'3  wtt*  a  bho.U 
sword.     He  waves  it  thrice  before  the  People,  nnJ 
exclaims, 
«  Justice  hath  dealt  upon  the  mighty  Traitor !» 

[The  gates  are  opened;    the  populace  rush  in  to- 
wards the  vGiant's  Staircase ,n  where  the  execution 
has  taken  place.    The  foremost  of  them  exclaims  U 
those  behind, 
The  gory  head  rolls  down  the  «  Giant's  Steps!* 

[The  curtain  f alU 

-  ■  -     -■     
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Note  i.  Page  248,  line  59. 

I  wmc  tkc  Urrfy  biabop  at  Trariao. 

An  historical  fact.  See  Marin  Sanuto's  Lives  of  (lv 
Doges. 

Notes.  Page  35i,  line 69. 

A  gondola  with  o«e  oar  oaly. 

A  gondola  is  not  like  a  common  boat,  but  ii  as  r>Mil> 
rowed  with  one  oar  as  with  two  (though  of  course  not  *> 
swiftly),  and  often  is  so  from  motives  of  privaq,  ao.l 
(since  die  decay  of  Venice)  of  economy. 

Note  3.  Page  260,  line  65. 

Thrj  thaak  tbca*t'W«a 
Eagagcd  ia  accrvt  i»  tb*  Safoary. 

An  historical  fact. 

Note  4.  Page  169,  line  8. 

Withia  our  palace  preciacia  at  San  Palo. 

The  Doge's  private  family  palace. 

Note  5.  Page  170,  line  io5. 

•  Sigoor  of  lb«  Niylil.* 

u  I  Signori  di  Nolle  »  held  an  important  charge  in  il>' 
old  Republic. 

Note  6,  Page  273,  line  43- 

Fetlal  Tbaradaj. 

*  Giovedi  Grasso,*  «/««  or  greasy  Thursday,*  whuli 
I  cannot  literally  translate  in  the  text,  was  the  day. 

Note  7.  Page  273,  line  5;. 

Goarda  I  let  ihrir  moviba  be  gagg'J.  ev*a  ia  *•»«  •ri- 

Ilittortcal  fact.     See  Sanuto,  in  the  Appendix  10  tin* 
tragedy. 

Note  8.  Page  375,  line  59. 

Say,  coowripi  fathrra,  aball  ah*  b*  aJwiK*" 

The  Venetian  senate  took  the  same  title  as  the  Rom  if 
of  •tCouscript  Fathers.* 

Note  9.  Page  279,  line  36. 

'Tia  with  ajc.  ihea. 

This  was  the  actual  reply  of  Bailli,  maire  of  P*n«  <" 
a  Frenchman  who  made  him  the  same  reproach  on  !••« 
way  to  execution,  in  the  earliest  part  of  their  mouiiw" 
I  find  in  reading  over  (<iuce  the  completion  of  il«» 
tragedy),  for  the  first  time  these  six  years,  ■  * »«»»'' 
Preserved,*  a  similar  reply  on  a  different  occawoo  !■» 
heuauh,  and  other  coincidences  arising  from  die  fcUl' 
jeet.  I  need  hardly  remind  the  gentlest  reader,  H>" 
such  coincidences  must  be  accidental,  from  tbe  »ef 
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pl.iy  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet  as  Otway's  chef* 
il  utuvre* 

Note  10.  Page  279,  line  35. 

Begaar*  for  aofelc*.  paader*  for  a  people  ! 

Should  the  dramatic  picture  seem  harsh,  let  the 
rv.nW  look  to  the  historical,  of  the  period  prophesied, 
or  rather  of  the  few  years  preceding  that  period.  Vol- 
lure  calculated  their  « noslre benemcrile  Meretrici»  at 
Ur'lrt  thousand  of  regulars,  without  including  volun- 
teers and  local  militia,  on  what  authority  I  know  not; 
but  it  is  perhajK  the  only  part  of  the  population  not 
i!<H-re*Aed.  Vruicc  once  contained  two  hundred  thou- 
nod  inhabitants;  there  are  now  about  ninety  thou- 
viud,  <nd  tbbsk!!  Few  individuals  can  conceive,  and 
oone  could  describe  the  actual  stale  into  which  the 
more  than  infernal  tyranny  of  Austria  has  plunged  this 
unhappy  city. 

Note  1 1 .  Page  279,  line  36. 

Tbea,  «b«B  tba  Hebrew'*  in  iby  palace*. 

The  chief  palaces  on  the  Brcnta  now  belong  to  the 
Jt-*t;  who  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Republic  were 
only  allowed  to  inhabit  Blest ri,  and  not  to  enter  the 
my  of  Venice.     The  whole  commerce  is  in  the  hands 

•  f  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Huns  form  the  gar- 
nvon. 

Note  13.  Page  280,  line  10. 

Tbeo  ova  of  drunkard*  with  lb*  blood  of  prince*  1 

Of  the  first  fifty  Doges,  Jive  abdicated—; Jive  were 
I ». i niched  with  their  eyes  put  out— -jive  were  massacred 
— j ad  nine  deposed;  so  that  nineteen  out  of  fifty  lost 
tl»e  throne  by  violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  battle : 
tin*  occurred  long  previous  to  the  reign  of  Marino 
I  altera.  One  of  his  more  immediate  predecessors,  An- 
il rri  Dandolo,  died  of  vexation.  Marino  Faliero  him- 
»*>U  perished  as  related.  Amongst  his  successors,  /bi- 
r  nri,  after  seeing  his  son  repeatedly  tortured  and  ba- 
it *>h*-d.  was  deposed,  and  died  of  breaking  a  blood- 
«•  wl,  on  lie* ring  the  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  toll  for  the 

•  lertion  of  his  successor.  Morosini  was  impeached  for 
thr-  loss  of  Candia;  but  this  was  prerious  to  his  duke- 
dom, during  which  he  conquered  the  Morea,  and  was 

t.l«-d  the  Peloponnesian.     Faliero  might  truly  say, 

TW«  d«n  of  drunkard*  wiib  ibe  blood  of  prinres ! 

Note  1 3.  Page  280,  line  70. 

Cbiof  of  tbe  Tea. 

•  Cn  Capo  de'  Dieci*  are  the  words  of  Sanulo's 
Chronicle. 
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I. 

MCCCL1V. 
MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  XUX 

•  Tr  eletto  da  quarantuno  Elettori,  il  quale  era  Ca- 
»»l,^ree  coote  di  Valdemarino  in  Trivtgiana,  ed  era 
oho,  e  si  irovava  Ambasciadore  a  Roma.  E  a  di  9,  di 
>/-tlembn\dopo  sepolto  il  suo  predercssore,  fu  chiamato 
rl  ,;r an  Consiglio,  e  fupreso  di  fare  il  Doge  giusta  il  so- 
ito.  E  furono  fatu  i  cinque  Correttori,  Ser  Bernardo 
'~,iu*tintani  Procuratore,  Scr  Paolo  Loredano,  Sor  Filippo 
A  uno,  Ser  Pietro  Trivisauo,  e  Ser  Tommaso  Viadro. 
I  qaali  a  di  10,  misero  queste  corresioni  alia  promes- 
«ione  dd  Doge :  che  i  Consiglieri  non  odano  gli  Oralori 


c  Nunxi  de'  Signori,  senza  i  Capi  de'  quaranta,  ne  pos- 
sano  risponderc  ad  alcuno,  se  non  saranno  quattro  Con- 
siglieri c  due  Capi  de'  Quaranta.     E  die  osservino  la 
forma  del  suo  Capitolare.     E  che  Blesser  lo  Doge  si 
metta  nella  miglior  parte,  quando  i  Giudici  tra  loro  non 
fossero  d'accordo.     E  ch'  egli  non  possa  far  vendere  i 
suoi  imprestifi,  salvo  con  legittima  causa,  e  col  volcr  di 
cinque  Consiglieri.  di  due  Capi  de'  Ouaranta,  e  delle  due 
parti  del  Consiglio  dc'  Pregati.     Item,  che  in  luogo  di  tre 
mila  pelli  di  Conigli,  che  debbondare  i  Zaratini  per  re- 
galia al  Doge,  non  trovaudosi  tante  pelli,  gli  diano  Dti- 
cali  ottanta  1'  anno.     E  poi  a  di  11,  detto,  misero  etiam 
altrc  correzioni,  che  sc  il  Doge,  che  sara  eletlo,    fosse 
fuori  di  Veuezia,  i  Sa\j  possano  provvederc  del  suo  ri- 
lorno.     E  quando  fosse  il  Doge  a  ui  mala  to,  sia  Vicetloge 
uno  de'  Consiglieri,  da  cssere  eletto  tra  loro.     E  che  il 
detto  sia  nomiuato  Viceluogotenente  di  Messer  lo  Doge, 
quando  i  Giudici  faranno  i  suoi  atti.     E  nota,  perche  fu 
fatto  Doge  uno,  ch'era  asscnte,  che  fu  Vicedoge  Scr  Ma- 
rino Badoero  piu  vecchio  de*  Consiglieri.     Item,  che'l 
govorno  del  Ducato  sia  commesso  a'  Consiglieri,   e  a' 
Capi  de'  Quaranta,   quando  vacheri  il  Ducato,  finche 
sara  eletto  1'  aitro  Doge.     E  eosi  a  dl  1 1  di  Settembrc 
fu  creato  il  prefato  Marino  Faliero  Doge.     E  fu  preso, 
che  il  governo  del  Ducato  sia  commesso  a*  Consiglieri 
e  a'  Capi  de'  Quaranta.      I  quali  stiano  in  Palazzo  di 
continuo,  fiuo  che  verra  il  Doge.     Sicche  di  continuo 
stiano  in  Palazzo  due  Consiglieri  e  un  Capo  de'  Qua- 
ranta.    E  subito  furono  spedite  lettcrc  al  detlo  Doge, 
ii  quale  era  a  Roma  Oralore  al  Legato  di  Papa  In- 
nocenzo  VI  ch'era  in  Aviguone.      Fu  preso  ncl  gran 
Consiglio  deleggcre  dodici   Ambasciadori  incontro  a 
Marino  Faliero  Doge  il  quale  veniva  da  Roma.     E  gitinto 
a  Chioggia,  il  Podesta  mando  Taddeo  Giustioiani  suo 
tigliuolo  incontro,  con  quindici  Ganzaruoli.     E  poi  ve- 
nuto  a  S.  Clemcntc  ncl  Bucintoro,  venne  un  grau  caligo, 
adeo  che  il  Bucintoro  non  si  pole  levare.     Laonde  il 
Doge  co'  Gcntiluomini  nclle  pi.itte  venncro  di  lungo  in 
quest*  Terra  a'  5  d'Ottobrc  del  1354.     E  dovendo  smon- 
tare  alia   riva  delta  Paglia  per  lo  caligo  andarono  ad 
ismontare  alia  riva  delta  Piazza  in  mezzo  alle  due  Co- 
louticdovesi  fa  laGiuslizia,  che  fu  un  inalissimo  augu- 
rio.     E  a'  6,  la  mattiua  venne  alia  Cliicsa  di  San  Marco 
alia  laudazione  di  quollo.     Era  in  questo  tempo  Canccl- 
lier  Grande  Messer  Bcnintendc.     I  quarantuno  Elettori 
furono,  Ser  Giovanni  Contarini,  Scr'  Andrea  Giustininni, 
Ser  Micheie  Morossini,  Scr  Simonc  Dandolo,  Scr  Pietro 
Lando,  Ser  Marino  Gradenigo,  Ser  Marco  Dolfino,  Ser 
Nicolo  FaJicro,  Scr'  Giovanni  Quirini,  Ser  Lorenzo  So- 
ranzo,  Ser  Marco  Bembo,  Sere  Stefano  Belegno,  Ser  Fran* 
cesco  Loredano,  Ser  Marino  Venirro,  Ser  Giovanni  Mo- 
cenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Barbaro,  Ser  Lorenzo  fiarbarigo,  Ser 
Betiioo  da  Mollino,  Ser'  Andrea  Erizzo  Procuratore,  Ser 
Marco  Celsi,  Ser  Paolo  Donato,  Ser  Bertucci  Grimani, 
Ser  Pietro  Steno,  Ser  Luca  Duodo,  Ser'  Andrea  Pisani, 
Ser  Francesco  Caraveilo,   Ser  Jacopo  Trivisjno,   Sere 
Schiavo   Marrello,   Ser  Maffeo  Aimo,    Ser  Marro  Ca- 
pello,   Ser  Pancrario  Giorgio,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini, 
Ser  Tommaso  Viadro,  Sere  Schiava  Polnni,  Ser  Marco 
Polo,   Ser  Marino  Sagredo,  Sere  Stefano  Mariani,  Ser 
Fr.mrcsro  Suriino,  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  Scr'  Andrea 
Gritti,  Ser  Buono  da  Mosto. 

«  Trattato  di  Messer  Marino  Faliero  Doge,  tratto  da 
una  Cronica  antica.  Es&cudo  venuto  il  Giovedi  della 
Caccia,  fu  fatta  giusta  il  solito  la  Caccia.     E  a'  qne' 
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tempi -dopo  fatta  h  Caccia  s'  andava  iniPallaio*dol  Doge 
in  una  di  quelle  Sale,  e  coir  donee  facevasi  una  festie- 
ciuola,  dove  sr  ballava  fioo  alia  prima  Campana,  e  ve- 
niva  una  Colmione ;  la  quale  spesa  facevu  Messer  lo 
Doge,  quaudo  v'  era  la  Dogaressa.  £  poscia  tutli  anda* 
vano  a  casa  sua.  Sopra  la  qua!  festa,  pare,  che  Scr  Mi- 
chclc  Sccno,  mollo  giovane  e  povcro  Gentiluomo,  ma 
ardito  e  astuto,  il  qual'  era  iuuamorato  in  certa  dontella 
della  Dogaressa,  esseudo  sul  Sola  jo  appresso  1c  Donne, 
raccssc  cert'  atlo  non  convenicnte,  adeo  che  il  Doge  co- 
ma ndo  ch'e'  fb&se  buttato  giu  dal  Solajo.  E  cosiquegli 
Scudieri  del  Doge  lo  spinsero  giu  di  quel  Solajo.  Laonde 
a  Scr  Michele-  pane,  che  fossegli  stata  fatta  troppo 
grande  ignorainia.  E  non  considcrando  altramente  il 
tine,  ma  sopra  quella  passione  Form  la  la 'Festa,  e  andati 
tutti  via,  quella  nolle  egli  andb,  e  sulla  cadrega,  dove 
sedeva  il  Doge  nclia  Sala  deli'  Udienza  (perche  allora  i 
Dogi  non  .tenevano  panno  di  seta  sopra  la  cadrega,  ma 
sedevauo  in  una  cadrega  di  legno)  scrisse  alcune  parole 
dUoncsle  del  Doge  e  della  Dogaressa,  cioe:  Marin  Fa- 
liero dalla  bclla  moglie  :  Altri  la  gode,  ed  egli  la  man- 
tiene.  E  la  matliua  furono  vedute  tali  parole  scritlc. 
E  parve  una  brut  la  cosa.  E  per  la  Signoria  fa  com- 
messa  la  cosa  agli  Avvogadori  del  Comune  con  grande 
•  efficacia.  I  qnali  Avvogadori  subito  diedero  taglia  grande 
per  venire  in  chiaro  della  verita  di  cbi  avea  scritto  tal 
leitcra.  E  tandem  si  seppe,  che  Michele  Stcno  aveale 
sen  tie.  E  fu  per  la  ()uarantia  prcso  di  ritenerlo;  e  ri- 
tcnuto  confessb,  die  in  quella  passione  d*  csscre  stato 
spinto  giu  dal  Solajo,  present c  la  sua  amante,  egli  aveale 
serine.  Onde  poi  fu  placitato  nel  detto  Consiglio,  e 
parve  al  Consiglio  si  per  rispetto  all*  eta,  come  per  la 
caldezza  d'amorr,  di  condannarlo  a  compiere  due  mcai 
in  prigionc  serrato,  e  poi  ch'  e*  fosse  bandilo  di  Venezia 
c  dal  dislrctio  per  un'auno.  Per  la  qual  condennagiouc 
lanto  picrola  il  Doge  ne  presc  grande  sdegno,  paren- 
dogli  clic  non  fosse  stata  fatta  quella  estimazione  delta 
cosa,  che  ricercava  la  sua  dignita  del  Ducato.  E  diceva, 
HV  eglino  doveano  averlo  fdtio  appiccare  per  la  gola,  o 
saltern  bandirlo  in  jicrpetuo  da  Venezia.  E  perche 
(quaudo  dec  succcdcre  un'  effetto  c  necessario  che  vi 
coucorraHa  cagione  a  fare  tal'  effetto)  era  destiuato,  die 
a  Messer  Marino  Doge  fosse  tagliata  la  testa,  percib  oc- 
corsc,  die-  entrata  la  ^uareVima  il  giorno  dopo  che  fu 
condannato  il  detto  Scr  Michele  Steno,  un  Gentiluomo 
da  Ca  Bjrbaro,  di  nature  collerieo,  andasse  all'  Arsenate, 
domandasse  certe  cose  ai  Padroni,  ed  era  at  la  presenza 
de'  Signori  rAmmiragiio  dell"  Arsenaic.  II  quale  intesa 
la  domauda,  disse,  die  non  si  poteva  fare.  Quel  Gen- 
tiluomo venne  a  parole  coll'  Ammiraglio,  ediedegliun 
pugno  su  un  occliio.  E  perche  avea  un'anello  in  dilo, 
coll'  ancllo  gli  ruppe  la  pelle,  e  feee  sanguc.  E  1'Ammira- 
glio  co*i  battuto  e  insanguinato  andb  al  Dogeakmen- 
tarsi,  acciocchc  il  Doge  facew  fare  gran  punizione  con- 
tra il  detto  da  Ca  Barbara :  II  Doge  disse :  Che  vuoi  the 
tifaccia'J  Guarda  le  ignominiote  parole  scritte  di  me,  e 
il  modoch't  stato  punito  quel  ribaldo  di  Michele  Steno, 
che  le  scrisse.  E  quale  stima  hanno  i  Qua  ran  ta  futto 
della  persona  nostra.  Laonde  rAmmiragiio  gli  disse: 
Metier  lo  Doge,  se  voi  volete farvi  Signore,  e  fare  ta- 
glia re  tutti  questi  btcchi  Gentiluomini  a  peni,  mi  basta 
I'animo,  dandomi  voi  ajuto,  di  farvi  Signore  di  questa 
Te rra .  E  a llora  voi  potrete  ca  stigare  tu tH  costoro.  In- 
tctoquesto,  it  Doge  disse,  Come  si  pub  fare  una  simile 
coin  ?  K  cost  cntrarono  in  ragionamento. 

«  11  Doge  mandb  a  chiamare  Ser  Bertucri  Faliero  suo 
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nipote,  il  quale  stava  con  lui  in  Palazzo,  e  entrarono 
in  questa  macchinazione.  Ne  si  partirono  di  II,  chr  mau 
darono  per  FilippoCalendaro,uomo  mariuiraoe  di  pnn 
seguito,  e  per  Bertucci  Isradlo,  ingegnere  e  uomo  aMit- 
tissimo..    E  consigliatisi  insieme  diede  ordioe  di  tliu- 
mare  alcuni  altri.    E  cos)  per  alcuni  giorni  la  noitr  >i 
riducevano  insieme  in  Palazzo  in  casa  del  Doge.  E  dm- 
marono  a  parte  a  parte  altri,  videlicet  Niccolo  F.i- 
giuolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano  Fagiano,  Niir«l.» 
dalle  Bende,  Niccolo  Biondo,  e  Stefano  Trivuano     1 
ordinb  di  farcscdiri  o  diciassette  Capi  inditersi  luo0fu 
della  Terra,  i  quali  avessero  cadaun  di  loro  quarani  u>» 
mini  provvigionati,  preparati,  non  dicendo  a'  delti  mum 
quaranta  quelio,  che  voletsero  fare.    Ma  che  il  porno 
slabilitoai  mostrassedi  farquistionc  tra  loro  in  diwiM  ■ 
luoghi,.acciocche  il  Doge  facesse  sonare  a  San  Marro  lr 
Campane,  le  quali  non  si  possono  suonare,  s'  cdi  nol , 
comanda.    E  alsuono  delle  Campane .  questi  seoVi  o 
diciassette  co'  suoi  uomiui  venissero  a  San  Marco  .ilk 
strade,  che  buttano  in  Piazza.     E  cos)  i  nobiii  e  prim  irj 
Cittadini,  che  venissero  in  Piazza,  per  saperc  del  rom«-n 
cib  ch'era,  li  tagliassero  a  pezxi.     E  seguito  questo.  rli' 
fosse  chiamato  per  Signore  Messer  Marino  Faliero  Ik  • 
E  fermate  le  cose  tra  loro,  stabilito  fa,  cite  quwto  «t<>- 
vess'essere  a'  i5  d'Aprile  del  1 355  in  giorno  di  Mmv 
ledi.    La  quale  macchinazione  trattata  fu  tra  loro  taut- 
scgretamente,  che  mai  ne  pure  se  nc  sospetlb,  non  f  !« 
se  ne  sapesse  cos'  alcuna.     Ma  il  Signor  IdtUo,  cl^  In 
sempre  ajutato  questa  gloriosissima  Citta,  e  eke  prr  If 
saniimonie  e  giustizie  sue  mai  non  1'ha  abbandootii  , 
ispirb  a  un  Bdtramo  Rergamasco,   il  quale  fa  at'  —  > 
Capo  di  quarant'  uomini  per  uno  de'  delli  rooKiunii , 
(it  quale  intesc  qualche  parola,  sicche  comprew  IVftHi.-  , 
die  doveva  succcderc,  e  il  qual  era  di  casa  di  Ser  !m  - ( 

colb  Lioni  di  Santo  Stefano)  Hi  andare  ad] d' V'1'  , 

a.  Casa  del  detto  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni.    E  gli  di»r  f;: '" 
cosa  dell'  ordin  dato.     II  quale  intese  le  cose,  nmi*  ' 
come   morlo;   e  intese   molte   particolariia,  il  llr!l"  j 
Beltramo  il  pregb  che  lo  tenrsse  segreto,  e  gtielo  di«*    j 
acciocchc  U  detto  Ser  Niccolo  non  si  partisse  di  cws" 
1 5  acciocchc  egli  non  fosse  morto.  Ed  egli  volendo  p  tr- 
lirsi,  il  face  ritenere  a  suoidi  ea«a,  e  serrarlo  in  noa  r> 
mera.     Ed  esao  andb  a  casa  di  M.  Giovanni  Gradrn.,« 
Nasone,  il  quale  fu  poi  Doge,  che  stava  andi'  <\l'  * 
Santo  Stefano;   e  dissegli  la  coaa.     La  quale  pmn- 
dogli,  com'era,  d'una  grandissima  importanza.  tul1'  e 
due  andarono  a  casa  di  Ser  Marco  Cornaro,  die  su^ 
a  San  Felice.    E  dettogli  il  tutto,  tntti  e  tre  tidier »- 
rono  di  venire  a  casa  del  detto  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni.  "J 
esaminare  il  detto  Beltramo.     E  quelio  esamiaato.  |U* 
tese  le  cose,  il  fecero  stare  serrato.  E  andarono  tu«> f  ,rr 
a  San  Sal va tore  in  Sacristia,  e  mandarono  i  loro  farn>;'i 
a  chiamare  i  Consiglieri,  gli  Avvogadori,  i  L.ip>  * '' 
Dieci,  e  que'  del  Cousiglio.    E  ridotti  insieme  di*-  v 
loro  le  cose.    I  quali  rimasero  morti.    £ddiberzn>n>*ii 
mandarc  pel  detto  Beltramo,   e  fattolo  venire  c.n<t» 
incnte,  ed  esaqunatolo,  e  verificate  le  cose,  ancorelif  i> 
sentissero  gran  passione,  pure  pensarono  la  prov* i*10"' 
E  mandarono  j>e'  Capi  de  Quaranta,  pe'  Si«»WM  J' 
notte,  pe*  Capi  de'  Sestieri,  e  pc'  Cinque  della  Pace     I 
ordinato,    ch'  eglino  co'  loro  uomini  trova*«eT°  <I'*:I 
altri  buoni  uomini,  e  mandassero  a  casa  de'  dp 
congiurati,uf  supra  mettessero  loro  le  man'  »&'0%s,y 
E  tokero  i  detti  le  Maestrerie  dell*  Arsenale,  accioi ."  < 
prowisionati  de  congiurati  non  potessero  offeo«l^ 
E  si  ridussero  in  Palazzo  rerso  la  aera.    ^oft  "dMtl 
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fcceroserrare  le  ports  de  la  corte  del  Palazio.  £  man- 
darooo  a  ordinare  al  Gampanaro,  che  non  sonassc  le 
Compose.  E  cosi  fa  eseguito,  e  messe  le  mani  addosso 
a  tutti  i  aomioati  di  sopra,  furono  que'  condotli  a] 
Palazzo.  E  vedendo  U  Consiglio  de  Dieci,  cbc  il  Doge 
it*  adk  cosptrazione,  prcsero  di  eleggere  venti  de' 
prinurj  ddla  Terra,  di  giunta  al  detto  Consiglio  a  con- 
tigiiare,  dob  pero  che  potesscro  raettere  pallotta. 

«!  Cousigiieri  furono  questi:  Ser  Giovanni  Mocenigo 
•id  Sectiero  di  San  Marco ;  Ser  Almoro  Venicro  da  Santa 
Marina  del  Sestiero  di  Gastello ;  Ser  Tommaso  Viadro 
u/l  Se*zjero  di  Caneregio;  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo  del 
Sesikro  di  Sanu  Croce ;  Ser  Pietro  Trivisano  del  Se- 
»o*ro  di  San  Paolo,  Ser  Pantaiione  Barbo  il  Grande  del 
Nsiicro  d'Ossoduro.  Gli  Avvogadori  del  Comunc  fu- 
raoo  Ser  Zafredo  Morosini,  e  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo,  e 
<pi*su  non  ballotcarono.  Que'  del  Consiglio  de  Dieci ; 
faronotSer  Giovanni  Marcello,  Ser,  Tommaso  Sanudo, 

*  Ser  Miehefcnto  Dolfino,  Capi  del  detto  Consiglio  de' 
torn;  Ser  Luca  da  Leggc,  e  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  Inqui- 
Niori  del  detto  Consiglio :  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Marino 
Vtnjcro,  SerLando  Lombardo,  Ser  Nicoletto  Trivisano 
•la  Sane'  Angiolo.  Questi  eiessero  tra  loro  una  Giunta, 
c<ib  nolle  ridotti  quasi  sul  romper  del  giorno,  di  venti 
NobiJi  di  Venezia  de'  cnigliori,  de  piu  Savj,  e  de'  piu  an- 
urhi,  per  consultare,  oon  pero  che  mettessero  pallot- 
:oU.  E  non  \i  vollero  alcuno  da  Ca  Faliero.  E  cac- 
uarimo  fuori  del  Consiglio  Niccolb  Faliero,  e  un'  altre 
Niccolb  Faliero  da  San  Tommaso,  per  essere  della  Ca- 
*n  dd  Doge.  E  questa  provigione  di  chiamarc  i  venti 
<Wii  Gionta  fu  roolto  commeudata  per  tutta  la  Terra, 
(^uesii  furono  i  venti  della  Giunta,  Ser  Marco  Giusti- 
ntmi  Procuratore,  Ser'  Andrea  Erizzo  Procuratore,  Ser 
liooanlo  Giustiniani  Procuratore,  Ser*  Andrea  Conta- 
noi,  Srr  Simone  Dandolo,  Ser  Niccolo  Volpe,  Ser  Gio- 
< Jfliu  Loredauo,  Ser  Marco  Dicdo,  Ser  Giovonni  Gra- 
^nigo,  Ser'  Andrea  Cornaro  cavaiicre,  Ser  Marco  So- 
nmo,  Ser  Rinieri  da  Mosto,  Ser  Gazano  Marcello,  Ser 
VUrino  Morosino,  Sere  Slefano  Belegno,  Ser  Niccolo 
Lioni,  Ser  Filippo  Orio,  Ser  M*rco  Trivisano,  Ser  Ja- 
<*>{»  Bregadino,  Ser  Giovanni  Foscarini.  E  chiamati 
?ie$u  venti  oel  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  fu  mandato  per 
Ves«er  Marino  Faliero  Doge,  il  quale  andava  pel  Pa- 
-«»  con  gran  gente,  gcntiluomini,  c  altra  buona  gente, 
*he  oon  sapeano  ancora  come  il  fatto  stava.  In  questo 
i^aipo  fa  condotto,  preso,  e  legato,  Bertuccio  Israel lo, 
una  de'  Capi  del  trattato  per  que'  di  Santa  Croce,  e  an- 
t'»ra  fa  preso  ZanelJo  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Rosa,  c 
-Voktto  Alberto,  il  Guardiaga,  e  altri  uomini  da  mare, 
r  d*  altre  condizioni.  I  quali  furono  esaminati,  e  trovata 
•a  tfrita  del  tradimento.    A  di  1 6  d'Aprile  fu  sentcn- 

uio  pel  detto  Consiglio  de'' Dieci,  che  Filippo  Calan- 
t*rio,  e  Bertocci  Israello  fossero  appiccati  allc  Colonne 
"**  del  balconate  del  Palazzo,  nelle  quali  sta  a  vedere 
J  Doge  la  fesla  della  Caccia.  E  cosi  furono  Apiccati 
**&  sprangUe  in  bocca.  E  ncl  giorno  seguente'  questi 
f'lroao  condannati,  Niccolb  Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo, 
>ktjIcuo  Doro,  Marco  Geuda,  Jacomeilo  Dagolino,  Ni- 
"4*tto  Fedele  figliuolo  di  Filippo  Calendaro,  Marco  To- 
'"Uo  detto  Israello,  Stefano  Trivisano  Cambiatore  di 
^au  Margberita,  Antooio  dalle  Bende.  Furono  tutti 
ynsx  a  Cbioggia,  che  fuggivano,  e  dipoi  in  diversi  giorni 

*  due  a  due,  e  a  uno  a  uno,  per  sentenza  fatta  nel  detto 
(>Mu>guo  de'  Dieci,  furono  appiccati  per  la  gola  allc  Co- 
-<«flt,  continuando  dalle  rosse  del  Palazzo,  seguendo  lin 
»erso  U  Ganale.    E  altri  presi  furono  lasciati,  percbe 


seniirono  il  fatto,  ma  non  vi  furono  tal  che  fudato  loro 
ad  intonderc  per  que&ti  capi,  die  venissero  coll'  arme, 
per  prendere-alcuni  maifattori  in  scrvigio  della  Siguoria, 
ne  altro  sapeano,  Fu  ancora  liberate  Nicoletto  Alberto, 
il  Guardiaga,  e  Bartolommeo  Ciriuola,  e  suo  figliuolo, 
e  molti  altri,  che  non  erano  in  colpa. 

E  a  dl  1 6  d"  Aprile,  giorno  di  Veuerdl,  fu  sentenziato 
nel  detto  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  di  tagliarc  la  testa  a  Mes- 
ser  Marino  Faliero  Doge  *ul  pato  della  scala  di  pictra, 
dove  i  Dogi  giurano  il  priuno  sagramento,  quando  mon- 
tano  prima  in  Palazzo.      E  cosi  scrrato  il  Palazzo,  la 
mattina  seguente  a  ora  di  Terza,  fu  lagliata  la  testa  al 
detto  Doge  a  di  17  d'  Aprile.     E  prima  la  berratta  fu, 
tolta  di  testa  al  detto  Doge,  avanti  che  venisse  giu  da  I  la 
Scala.     E  compiuta  la  giustizia,  pare  che  un  Capo  de' 
Dieci  andasse  alle  Colonne  del  Palazzo  sopra  la  Piazza, 
e  mostrasse  la  spada  insanguinata  a  tutti,  diceudo  :  E 
statu  fatta  la  gran  giustiiia  del  Traditore.    E  aperta  la 
Porta  tutti  entrarono  dentro  con  gran  furia  a  vedere  il 
Doge,  cb'  era  stato  giustisialo.     E'  da  saperc,  che  a  fare 
la  dctta  giustizia  non  fu  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo  il  Consi- 
gliere,  percbe  era  andato  a  casa  per  difetto  della  persona, 
siccbe  furono  qnatordici  soli,  die  ballottarono,  cioe 
cinque  Consiglieri,  c  nove  del  Consiglio  de'  Dieci.     E  fu 
preso,  che  tutti  i  beni  del  Doge  fossero  confiscati  nel 
Comune,  e  cosi  degli  altri  traditori.     E  fu  conccduto 
al  detto  Doge  pel  detto  Consiglio  de  Dieci,  cb'  egli  po- 
tesse  ordinare  del  suo  per  Ducati  due  mila.     Ancora  fu 
preso,  che  tutti  i  Consiglieri,  e  Avvogadori  del  Comune, 
que'  del  Consiglio  de'  Dieci,  e  della  Giunta,  cb*  erano 
stati  a  fare  la  detta  sentenza  del  Doge,  e  •"altri,  avcsvro 
licenza  di  porta r*  arme  di  di  e  di  notte  in  Venezia  e  da 
Grado  fino  a  Cavarzere,  cb'  b  sotto  il  Dogato,  con  due 
fanti  in  vita  loro,  stando  i  fanli  con  essi  in  casa  al  suo 
pane  e  al  suo  vino.     E  chi  non  avesse  fanti,  potes.se  dar 
tal  licenza  a'  suoi  figliuoJi  ovvero  fratclli,  due  pero  e  non 
piu..    Eziandio  fu  data  licenza  dell'  arme  a  quattro  Noiaj. 
della  Cancelleria ,  cioe  della  Corte  Maggiore,  cbc  furono 
a  prenderc  le  deposizioni  e  inquisizioni,  in  perpetuo  a 
loro  soli,  i  quali  furono  Amadio,  Nicoletto  di  Lorcno, 
Steffanello,   e   Pietro  de'  Compostrlli,  Scrivani  de'  Si- 
gnori  di  notte.     Ed  essendo  stati  impiccaii  i  traditori,  c 
tagliata  la  testa  al  Doge,  rimase  la  Terra  iu  gran  riposo,, 
e  quiete.     E  come  in  una  Cronica  bo  trovato,  fu  por- 
ta to  il  Corpo  del  Doge  th .una  barca  con  otto  doppicri. 
a  scppelirc  nella  sua  area  a  San  Giovanni  c  Paolo,  la 
quale  al  presentc  e  in  quell'  audi  to  per  mezzo  la  Cliir- 
suola  di  Santa  Maria  della  Pace,  fatta  fare  pel  Vescovo 
Gabriello  di  Bergamo,  c  un  Cassone  di  Pietnicon  queste 
letterc:     Heie  jacet  Dominus  Marinus  Falctro  Dux.    E 
ncl  gran  Consiglio  non  gli  c  sta  10  fatto  alenn  Brieve,  ma 
il  luogo  vacuo  con  letterc,  cbe  dicono  cosi :  Hie  est  locus 
Marini  Faletro,  decapitati  pro  criminibus.   E  pare,  che 
la  sua  casa  fosse  data  allaXhicsa  di  Sant'  Apostolo,  la 
qual  era  quella  grandc  sul  Ponte.     Tamen  vedo  il  con- 
trario  cbc  e  pure  di  Ca  Faliero,  o  che  i  Falicri  la  ricu- 
perassero  con  danari  dalla  Chiesa.     Nc  vojjlio  restar  di 
scrivcre  alcuni,  che  voievano,  che  fosse  messo  nel  suo 
breve,  cioe :  Marinus  Faletro  Dux.    Temeritas  me  ccpit. 
Poena*  lui,  decapitatus  pro  criminibus.     Altri  vi  fecero 
un  Distico  assai  degno  al  suo  merito,  il  quale  e  questo, 
da  essere  posto  su  la  sua  sepulture : 


•  Dai  V«netam  jacet  bate,  patrian  qui  prod  ere  lenUnt, 
Seep  tra,  decua,  renaoni,  perdidit.  atqae  capdt.* 
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«  Nod  voglio  restar  di  scrivere  quello  che  bo  letto  in 
una  Cronica,  cioe,  che  Marino  Taliero  trovandosi  Po- 
desta  e  Capitano  ;i  Treviso,  e  dovcudosi  fare  una  Pro- 
cestione,  il  Vescovo  stette  troppo  a  far  ventre  il  Corpo 
di  Crislo.  II  deito  Faliero  era  di  tanta  superbia  e  ar- 
rogauza,  che  diedc  un  buffctio  al  pre  fa  to  Vescovo,  per 
modo  ch*  egli  quasi  cadde  in  terra.  Perb  fu  permesso, 
che  il  Faliero  perdctte  lintellelio,  e  fece  la  mala  morle, 
come  ho  scritto  di  sopra.n 

Cronica  diSannkt — Muratori  S.  S.  Renun  Italicarum 
— vol.  xxii.  6a8 — 639. 


II. 

MCCCLIY. 
MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  XLIX. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1 354,  Marino  Falicro  was  elected  and  chosen  to  be 
the  Duke  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Venice.  He  was 
Count  of  Valdcmarino,  ia  the  Marches  of  Treviso,  and 
a  Knight  and  a  wealthy  man  to  boot.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  completed,  it  was  resolved  in  the  Great 
Council,  that  a  deputation  of  twelve  should  be  dis- 
patched to  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  who  was  then  on 
hi*  way  from  Rome;  for,  when  he  was  chosen,  he  was 
ambassntlor  at  the  court  of  the  Holy  Fattier,  at  Rome, 
— the  Holy  Father  himself  held  hi*  court  at  Avignon. 
When  M ester  Mariuo  Faliero  the  Duke  was  about  to 
land  in  this  city,  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  i354*  a 
thick  haze  came  on,  and  darkened  the  air;  and  he  was 
enforced  to  land  on  the  place  of  Saint  Mark,  between 
the  two  columns  on  the  spot  where  evil  doers  are  put 
to  death;  and  all  thought  that  this  was  the  worst  of 
tokens. — Nor  must  !  forget  to  write  that  which  I  have 
read  in  a  chronicle.— When  Messcr  Marino  Faliero  was 
podesta  and  Captain  of  Treviso,  the  bishop  delayed 
coming  in  with  the  holy  sacrament,  ou  a  day  when  .1 
procession  was  to  lake  place.  Now  the  said  Marino  Fa- 
Hero  was  so  very  proud  and  wrathful  that  he  buffeted 
the  bishop,  and  almost  struck  him  to  the  ground.  And 
therefore,  Heaven  allowed  Marino  Faliero  to  go  out  of 
his  right  semes,  in  order  that  be  might  briug  himself  to 
an  evil  death. 

When  this  Duke  had  held  the  dukedom  during  nine 
months  and  *U  days,  he  being  wicked  and  ambitious, 
sought  to  make  himself  lord  of  Venice,  iu  the  manner 
which  I  ha\e  read  in  an  ancient  chrouicle.  When  the 
Thursday  arrived  upon  which  they  were  wont  to  hunt 
the  boll,  the  bull  hunt  look  place  as  usual ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  those  times,  after  the  bull  hunt  had 
ended,  they  all  proceeded  unto  the  palace  of  the  Duke, 
and  assembled  together  in  one  of  his  halls;  and  they 
disported  themselves  with  the  women.  And  until  the 
first  bell  tolled  they  dauced,  and  then  a  banquet  was 
served  up.  My  Lord  the  Duke  paid  the  expenses  there- 
of, provided  he  had  a  Duchess,  and  after  the  banquet 
lh»«y  all  returned  to  their  homes. 

Now  to  this  feast  there  came  a  certain  Ser  Michelc 
Steno,  a  geuileman  of  poor  estate  and  very  young,  but 
crafty  and  daring,  and  who  loved  one  of  the  damsels  of 
the  Durlios.  Ser  Michelc  stood  amongst  the  women 
upon  the  solajo;  and  he  behaved  indiscreetly,  so  that 
my  Lord  tlie  Duke  ordered  that  he  should  be  kicked  off 
the  solajo ;  and  the  esquires  of  the  Duke  Hung  him 
down  from  the  solajo  accordingly.    Ser  Michelc  thought 


that  such  an  affront  was  beyond  att  bearing ;  and  worn 
the  feast  was  over,  and  all  other  persons  bad  left  the 
palace,  he,  continuing  haled  with  anger,  went  to  the 
hall  of  audience,  and  wrote  certain  unseemly  words  re- 
lating to  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  upon  tbe  chair  id 
which  the  Duke  was  used  to  sit;  for  in  those  days  (lit 
Duke  did  not  cover  bis  chair  with  cloth  of  sendal,  but 
he  sat  in  a  chair  of  wood.  Ser  Michelc  wrote  thereon : 
— «Marin  Fatter,  me  htuband  of  Hu  fair  wife;  olittrt 
kit*  her,  but  he  keeps  her.'  In  the  morning  the  word* 
were  seen,  and  the  matter  was  considered  to  be  very 
scandalous ;  and  the  Senate  commanded  the  At ogadon 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  proceed  therein  with  the 
greatest  diligence.  A  largesse  o(  great  amount  was  im- 
mediately proffered  by  the  Avogadori  in  order  to  dis- 
cover who  had  written  these  words.  And  at  length  it 
was  known  that  Michele  Steno  had  written  them.  It 
was  resolved  in  the  Council  of  Forty  that  he  should  U 
arrested;  and  be  then  confessed,  that  in  a  fit  of  vexa- 
tion and  spite,  occasioned  by  his  being  thrust  off  th' 
solajo  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  had  written 
the  words.  Therefore  the  Council  debated  thereon 
And  the  Council  took  his  youth  into  consideration,  sod 
that  he  was  a  lover,  and  therefore  they  adjudged  thai 
he  should  be  kept  in  close  confinement  during  twu 
months,  and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  banished  from 
Venice  and  the  state  during  one  year.  In  consequence 
of  this  merciful  sentence  the  Duke  became  exceedingly 
wroth,  il  appearing  to  him  that  the  Council  had  uoi 
acted  in  such  a  manner  as  was  required  by  the  rc&pett 
due  to  his  ducal  dignity;  aud  he  said  that  they  ou|-4»t 
to  have  condemned  Ser  Michele  to  be  hanged  by  it* 
neck,  or  al  least  to  be  banished  for  life. 

Now  it  was  fated  that  my  Lord  Duke  Marino  wn  to 
have  his  head  cut  off.  Aud  as  it  is  necessary  whrn  ai.v 
effect  is  to  be  brought  about,  that  the  cause  of  *ucli  <  f- 
fect  must  happen,  il  therefore  came  to  pass,  that  00  the 
very  day  after  sentence  had  been  pronounced  on  Ser 
Blichelc  Steuo,  being  the  first  day  of  Lent,  a  gentleman 
of  the  house  of  Barboro,  a  choleric  gentleman,  wot 
to  the  arsenal  and  required  certain  thiug*  of  the  me- 
ters of  the  galleys.  This  he  did  in  the  presence  of  uV 
admiral  of  the  arsenal,  aud  he,  heariug  the  request, 
answered, — No,  it  cannot  be  done.— High  words  an*e 
between  the  gentleman  and  the  admiral,  and  the  gen- 
tleman struck  him  wkh  his  fist  just  above  the  eye.  and 
as  he  happened  to  have  a  ring  on  his  linger,  the  rin; 
cut  the  admiral  and  drew  blood.  The  admiral,  -»'' 
bruised  aud  bloody,  ran  straight  to  the  Duke  to  com- 
plain, and  with  the  iutcnt  of  praying  him  to  itillut 
60 mc  heavy  punishment  upon  the  gentleman  of  Ci  Bar- 
bara.— «  What  wouldst  thou  have  mc  do  for  tbre  « 
answered  the  Duke ; — «  think  upon  the  shameful  gibe 
which  hath  been  written  concerning  me ;  and  think  on 
the  mauuer  in  which  they  have  punished  that  nUilJ 
Michele  Steno,  who  wrote  it;  and  see  how  the  Council 
of  Forly  respect  our  person. » — Upon  this  the  admiral 
auswered;— «  My  Lord  Duke,  if  you  would  wi»h  to  »»**• 
yourself  a  Prince,  and  to  cut  all  those  cuckoldy  gent  It- 
men  to  pieces,  I  have  the  heart,  if  you  do  but  help  n><* 
to  make  you  Prince  of  all  this  state;  and  tben  you  o«»\ 
punish  them  all.*> — Hearing  this,  the  Duke  said;—  -Mo* 
can  such  a  matter  be  brought  about?*—  an  J  so  tb^ 
discoursed  thereon. 

The  Duke  called  for  his  nephew,  Ser  Bcrtuccio Faliero, 
who  lived  with  him  in  the  palace,  and  they  command 


about  dm  plot.    And  without  leaving  the  place,  they 
wot  for  Philip  Calendaro,  a  teaman  of  great  repute,  and 
I  for  fiertueci  Israelio,  who  was  exceedingly   wily  and 
conning.    Then,  taking  counsel  amongst  themselves, 
they  agreed  to  call  in  some  others ;  and  so  for  several 
nights  successively,  they  met  with  the  Duke  at  home  in 
hi,  pxbre.  And  the  following  men  were  called  in  singly ; 
to  wit;— Niceolo  Fagraolo,  Giovanni  da  Corfu,  Stefano 
Paywno,  Niceolo  dalle  Beode,  Niceolo  Uiondo,  and  Sle- 
feoo  Trivisjano. — h  was  concerted  that  sixteen  or  seven- 
|  te*n  Ifaders  should  be  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the 
j  cny,  each  being  at  the  head  of  forty  men,  armed  and  pre* 
I  pared ,-  but  the  followers  were  not  to  know  their  destt- 
■  attioo.    On  the  appoioted  day  they  were  to  make  af- 
fray* amongst  themselves  here  and  there,  in  order  that 
tl>f  Duke  might  have  a  pretence  for  tolling  the  bells  of 
5m  Jfarro :  these  bells  are  never  rung  but  by  the  order 
i  of  the  Duke.    And  at  the  sound  of  (he  bells,  these  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  with  their  followers,  were  to  come 
I  to  &m  Marco,  through  the  streets  which  open  upon  the 
Puna.    And  when  the  noble  and  leading  citizens  should 
*  <usae  into  the  Piazza,  to  know  the  cause  of  the  riot,  then 
|  the  conspirators  were  to  cut  them  in  pieces ;  and  this 
,  vork  being  finished,  my  Lord  Marino  Faliero  the  Duke 
«« to  be  proclaimed  the  Lord  of  Venice.  Things  having 
been  thus  settled,  they  agreed  to  fulfil  their  intent  on 
I  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  i355. 
,  fo  covertly  did  they  plot,  that  no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
their  machinations. 

i     Hat  the  Lord,  who  hath  always  helped  this  most 

|  cWious  city,  and  who,  loving  its  righteousness  and 

Mines,  hath  never  forsaken  it.  inspired  one  Beltramo 

IWrjamasco  to  be  the  cause  of  bringing  the  plot  to  light 

ia  the  fbllowiog  manner.    This  Beltramo,  who  belonged 

i  to  Nr  Niceolo  Lioni  of  Santo  Stefann,  had  heard  a  word 

<>r  i«o  of  vital  was  to  take  place ;  aud  so,  in  the  before- 

|  oientionrd  month  of  April,  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 

<  foresaid  Ser  Niceolo  Lioni,  and  told  him  all  the  parti- 

I  *iriar<  of  the  plot.     Ser  Niceolo,  when  he  heard  all 

'  ttav  things,  was  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  affright. 

i  Br  be*nl  all  the  particulars,  and  Heliramo  prayed  him 

t"  Wp  it  all  secret ;  and,  if  he  told  Ser  Niceolo,  it  was 

(  »o  order  that  Ser  Niceolo  might  stop  at  home  on  the 

1  afumtl*  of  April,  and  thus  save  his  life^  Beltramo  was 

„*iog.  but  Ser  Niceolo  ordered  his  servants  to  lay  hands 

•iponhim  and  lock  him  up.    Ser  Niceolo  then  went  to 

,  tljr  bouse  of  Messer  Giovanni  Gradenigo  Nasoni,  who 

*fterw«rds  became  Duke,  and  who  also  lived  at  Santo 

Mrfouo,  and  told  him  all.    The  matter  seemed  to  him 

to  U  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  as  indeed  it  was; 

'  -tod  tliey  two  went  to  the  house  of  Ser  Marco  Cornaro, 

;  vbo  lived  at  San  Felice ;  and,  having  spoken  with  him, 

I  t'jry  ail  dtree  then  determined  to  go  back  to  the  house 

,  «f  Ser  Nkcolo  Lioni,  to  examine  the  said  Beltramo;  and 

j  ta'iog  questioned  him,  aud  heard  all  that  he  had  to 

*v  they  left  uhn  in  confinement.    And  then  they  all 

liiive  went  into  the  sacrUty  of  San  Salvatore,  and  sent 

i  tW  meu  to  summon  the  Counsellers,  the  Avogadori, 

'  UieCipi  de  Dieci,  and  those  of  the  Great  Council. 

I    When  all  were  assembled,  the  whole  story  was  told 

1  *>  «liem.    They  were  struck  dead,  as  it  were,  with 

^ftri&ht.    They  determined  to  send  for  Beltramo.     He 

1  **•  brought  in  before     »  hi.    Tluy  examined  him,  and 

.  utrrutned  that  the  matter  was  true;  and,  although 

I  tLey  were  exceedingly  troubled,  yet  they  determined 


upon  their  measures.  And  they  sent  for  the  Gapt  de 
Vuaranta,  the  Signori  di  Notte,  the  Capi  de  Sestieri,  and 
the  Cinque  della  Pace;  and  they  were  ordered  to  asso- 
ciate to  their  men,  other  good  men  and  true,  who  were 
to  proceed  to  the  houses  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy and  secure  them.  And  they  secured  the  fore- 
men of  the  arsenal,  in  order  that  the  conspirators  might 
not  do  mischief.  Towards  nightfall  ihey  assembled  in 
the  palace.  When  they  were  assembled  in  the  palace, 
they  caused  the  gates  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  palace 
to  be  shut.  And  they  sent  to  the  keeper  of  the  Bell- 
tower,  and  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  bells.  All  this 
was  carried  into  effect.  The  before-mentioned  con- 
spirators were  secured,  and  they  were  brought  to  the 
palace;  and  as  the  Council  of  Ten  saw  that  the  Duke 
was  in  the  plot,  they  resolved  that  twenty  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  state  should  be  associated  to  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  consultation  and  deliberation,  but  that 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  ballot. 

The  counsellors  were  the  following  :  Ser  Giovanni 
Mocenigo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Marco ;  Ser  Almoro 
Vcniero  da  Santa  Marina,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Cnstcllo; 
Ser  Tomaso  Viadro,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Canaregio;  Ser 
Giovanni  Sanudo,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Santa  Croce ;  Ser 
Pictro  Trivisano,  of  the  Sestiero  of  San  Paolo;  Ser  Pan- 
talione  Barbo  il  Grande,  of  the  Sestiero  of  Ossoduro. 
The  Avogadori  of  the  Commonwealth  were  Zufredo 
Morosini,  and  Ser  Orio  Pasqualigo;  and  these  did  not 
ballot.  Those  of  the  Council  of  Ten  were  Ser  Giovanni 
Marcello,  Ser  Tomaso  Sanudo,  and  Ser  Micheletto  Dol- 
fino,  the  heads  of  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten.  Ser 
Luca  da  Legge,  and  Ser  Pietro  da  Mosto,  inquisitors  of 
the  aforesaid  Council.  And  Ser  Marco  Polani,  Ser  Ma- 
rino Venicro,  Ser  Lando  Lombardo,  and  Ser  Nicoletto 
Trivisano,  of  Sunt'  Angelo. 

Late  in  the  night,  just  before  the  dawning,  they 
chose  a  junto  of  twenty  noblemen  of  Venice  from 
amongst  the  wisest  and  the  worthiest  and  the  oldest. 
They  were  to  give  counsel,  but  not  to  ballot.  And  they 
would  not  admit  any  one  of  Ca  Faliero.  And  Niceolo 
Faliero,  and  another  Niceolo  Faliero,  of  San  Tomaso, 
were  expelled  from  the  Council,  because  they  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Doge.  And  this  resolution  of 
creating  the  junta  of  twenty  was  much  praised  through- 
out the  state.  The  following  were  the  members  of  the 
junta  of  twenty: — Ser  Marco  Ciustiniani,  Procuratore, 
Ser  Andrea  Erizzo,  Procuratore,  Ser  Lionardo  Gius- 
tiniani,  Procuratore,  Ser  Andrea  Contarini,  Ser  Simone 
Dandolo,  Ser  Nicolo  Volpe,  Ser  Giovanni  Loredano,  Ser 
Marco  Diedo.  Ser  Giovanni  Gradenigo,  Ser  Andrea  Cor- 
naro, Cavaliere,Ser  Marco  Soranxo,  Ser  Rtnieri  da  Mosto, 
Ser  Gaza  no  Marcello,  Ser  Marino  Morosini,  Ser  Stefano 
Belegno,  Ser  Nicolo  Lioni,  Ser  Filippo  Orio,  Ser  Marco 
Trivisano,  Ser  Jacopo  Bragadino,  Ser  Giovauni  FoscarinL 

These  twenty  were  accordingly  called  in  to  the 
Council  of  Teu ;  aod  they  scot  for  my  Lord  Marino 
Faliero  the  Duke;  and  my  Lord  Marino  was  then  con- 
sorting iu  the  palace  with  people  of  great  estate,  gen- 
tlemen, and  other  good  men,  nouc  of  whom  knew  yet 
how  the  fact  stood. 

At  the  same  time  Bcrtucci  Tsraello,  who,  as  one  of 
the  ringleaders,  was  to  head  the  conspirators  in  Santa 
Croce,  was  arrested  and  bound,  and  brought  before  the 
Council.  Zancllo  del  Brin,  Nicoletto  di  Rosa,  Nicoletto 
Alberto,  and  the  Guaruiaga,  were  also  taken  together. 
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with  several  seamen,  and  people  of  various  ranks. 
These  were  examined,  and  the  truth  of  the  plot  was 
ascertained. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  judgment  was  given  in  the 
Council  of  Ten,  that  Filippo  Galendaro  and  Bertucci 
Jsraello  should  he  hanged  upon  the  red  pillars  of  the 
balcony  of  the  palace,  from  which  the  Duke  is  wont  to 
look  at  the  hull-hunt :  and  they  were  hanged  with  gags 
in  their  mouths. 

The  next  day  the  following  were  condemned  : — Nic- 
colo  Zuccuolo,  Nicoletto  Blondo,  Nicoletto  Doro,  Marco 
Giuda,  Jacomello  Dagolino,  Nicoletto  Fidele,  the  son  of 
Filippo Caleudaro,  Marco  Torello,  called  Isruello,  Stefano 
Trivisatio,  the  money-changer  of  Santa  Margherita,  and 
Antonio  dalle  Beude.  These  were  all  taken  at  Chioua, 
for  they  were  endeavouring  to  escape.  Afterwards,  by 
virtue  of  the  sentence  which  was  passed  upon  them  in 
the  Couocil  of  Ten,  ihey  were  hanged  on  successive 
days,  some  singly  and  some  in  couples,  upon  the  co- 
lumns of  the  palace,  beginning  from  the  red  columns, 
and  so  going  onwards  towards  the  canal.  And  other 
prisoners  were  discharged,  because,  although  they  had 
been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  they  had  not  assisted 
in  it :  for  they  were  given  to  understand  by  some  of 
the  beads  of  the  plot,  that  they  were  to  come  armed 
and  prepared  for  tlie  service  of  the  state,  and  in  order 
to  secure  certain  criminals,  and  they  knew  nothing  else. 
Nicoletto  Alberto,  the  Guardiaga,  and  Bartolommco 
Giriuola  and  his  sou,  and  several  others,  who  were  not 
guilty,  were  discharged. 

On  Friday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  judgment  was 
also  given,  in  the  aforesaid  Council  of  Ten,  that  my 
Lord  Marino  Faliero,  the  Duke,  should  have  his  head 
cut  off,  and  that  the  execution  should  be  done  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase,  where  the  Dukes 
take  their  oath  when  they  first  enter  the  palace.  On 
the  following  day,  the  seventeenth  of  April,  the  doors 
of  the  palace  being  shut,  the  Duke  had  his  head  cut  off, 
about  the  hour  of  noon.  And  the  cap  of  estate  was 
takeu  from  the  Duke's  head  before  he  came  down  stairs. 
When  the  execution  was  over,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
Couocil  of  Ten  went  to  the  columns  of  the  palace  over 
against  the  place  of  St  Mark,  and  that  he  showed  the 
bloody  sword  unto  the  people,  crying  out  with  a  loud 
voice — «The  terrible  doom  hath  fallen  upon  the  trai- 
tor !»— and  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  people  all 
rushed  in,  to  sec  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  who  had  been 
beheaded. 

It  must  be  known,  that  Ser  Giovanni  Sanudo,  the 
councillor,  was  not  present  when  the  aforesaid  sentence 
was  pronounced;  because  he  was  unwell  and  remained 
at  home.  So  that  only  fourteen  balloted;  that  is  to 
say,  five  councillors,  and  nine  of  the  Council  of  Ten. 
And  it  was  adjudged,  that  all  the  lands  and  chattels  of 
the  Duke,  as  well  as  of  the  other  traitors,  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  state.  And,  as  a  grace  to  the  Duke,  it 
was  resolved  iu  the  Council  of  Ten,  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  thousand  ducats  out  of  his 
own  property.  And  it  was  resolved,  that  all  the  coun- 
cillors and  all  the  Avogadori  of  the  commonwealth, 
those  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  members  of  the 
junta  who  had  assisted  in  passing  sentence  on  the  Duke 
and  the  other  traitors,  should  have  the  privilege  of  car- 
rying arms  both  by  day  a  ad  by  night  in  Venice,  and 
from  Crado  to  Cavazere.  And  they  were  also  to  Be 
allowed  two  footmen  carrying  arms,  the  aforesaid  foot- 


men living  and  boarding  with  them  in  their  own  bouse*. 
And  he  who  did  not  keep  two  footmen  might  transfer 
the  privilege  to  his  sons  or  his  brothers ;  but  only  to 
two.  Permission  of  carrying  arms  was  also  granted  to 
the  four  Notaries  of  the  Chancery,  that  is  to  say,  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court,  who  took  the  depositions;  and  thry 
were  Amedio,  Nicoletto  di  Lorino,  Steffanello,  and 
Pietro  de  Compostelli,  the  secretaries  of  the  Signori  di 
Notte. 

After  the  traitors  had  been  hanged,  and  the  Duke  had 
had  his  head  cut  off,  the  state  remained  in  great  tran- 
quillity and  peace.  And,  as  I  have  read  in  a  chronicle, 
the  corpse  of  the  Duke  was  removed  in  a  barge,  with 
eight  torches,  to  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
e  Paolo,  where  it  was  buried.  The  tomb  is  now  iu 
that  aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  little  church  of  Sants 
Maria  della  Pace,  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Gabriel  of 
Bergamo.  It  is  a  coffin  of  stone,  with  these  word*  en- 
graved thereon :  «  Beic  jacet  Dominus  Marinus  Faltbv 
£ux.»—Aud  they  did  uot  paint  his  portrait  in  the  hall 
of  the  Great  Council :— But  in  the  place  where  it  ought 
to  have  been,  you  see  these  words : — «  Bic  e*  locus 
Marini  Faletro  decapitati  pro  criminibus* — and  it  is 
thought  that  his  house  was  granted  to  the  church  of 
Sant' Apostolo;  it  was  that  great  one  near  the  bridpe. 
Yet  this  could  not  be  the  case,  or  else  the  family  bought 
it  back  from  the  church;  for  it  still  belongs  to  Ci  Fa- 
liero. I  must  not  refrain  from  noting,  tliat  some  wished 
to  write  the  following  words  in  the  place  where  hi» 
portrait  ought  to  have  been,  as  aforesaid :— *Marinu* 
Faletro  Dux,  temeritas  me  cepit,  partus  lui,  decapitate 
pro  criminibus.H— Others,  also,  indited  a  couplet,  worthy 
of  being  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

■  D«x  Vcuetuai  jaeet  beic,  patriana  q««  prodere  icatau. 
Steptra,  derut.  ceatam,  perdidit,  aiqac  caput.* 

[I  am  obliged  for  tbit  excellent  Iraaalatton  nf  tbe  aid  cbraaide  «• 
Mr  F.  Coben,  to  whom  ibe  reader  will  fiod  himself  iai«bt#d  for  ■  "'- 
tiou  that  I  could  not  mytelf  (though  a  fur  ana  ay  year*  iaUitoww 
with  Italian)  bare  given  by  any  meant  to  partly  and  to  faimfalU.] 


HI. 
«  Al  giovane  Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  succedelte  un  vet- 
chio,il  quale  lardi  si  pose  al  timooe  della  repubblki, 
ma  semprc  prima  di  quel,  che  facea  d*  uopo  a  lui,  ed  alU 
patria :  cgli  c  Harino  Faliero,  personnaggio  a  me  nolo 
per  antica  diraesticheKa.  Falsa  era  1"  opinione  hrtonv» 
a  lui,  giacchc  cgli  si  mostrb  foroito  piu  di  coragg" 
che  di  senno.  Non  pago  della  prima  dignita,  eutro  con 
sinistra  piede  nel  pubblico  Palazzo  :  imperciocch' 
questo  Doge  dei  Veneli,  raagistrato  sacro  in  tutli  i  v-- 
coli,  che  dagli  antichi  fu  sempre  vencrato  qnal  nutne  in 
quella  cilta,  P-altr  jcri  fu  decollato  nel  vestibolo  dt  II » 
stesso  Palazzo.  Discorrerei  fin  dal  priucipto  le  cat** 
di  un  tale  evento,  se  cost  vario,  ed  ambiguo  non  n* 
fosse  il  grido.  Nessuno  perb  lo  scusa,  tuttiaffcrmano. 
che  egli  abbia  vol u to  cangiar  qualche  cosa  ncU"  ordinr 
della  repubblica  a  lui  tramandato  dai  maggiori.  Lb* 
desiderava  egli  di  piu?  Io  eon  d'avvUo,  che  egh  al^'1 
otlenuto  rib,  che  non  si  concedctte  a  nessun  altro; 
men t re  adempiva  gli  ufticj  di  legato  prcsso  il  Ponb'fi**. 
c  sullc  rive  del  Rodano  trattava  la  pace,  che  io  pnm» 
di  lui  avevoindarno  tentatodi  concbiuderc,  gli  fu  con- 
fcrito  1'  onore  del  Ducato,  che  ne  chiedeva,  nc  s'aq*t- 
tava.  Tomato  in  patria,  pensb  a  qucllo,  cui  IK***"0 
non  pose  mente  giammai,  e  soffri  quello  che  a  uiufl<' 
accade  maidi  soffrirc:  giacche  in  quel  luogo  celeb"- 
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nmo,  e  chiarissiino,  e  bellissimo  infra  tutti  quelli,  che 
io  nil  ore  i  suoi  antenati  avevano  ricevuti  grandissimi 
ooori  ia  mezzo  alle  pompe  trionfali,  ivi  egli  fu  trasci- 
oaio  to  modo  servile,  e  spogliato  delle  insegne  ducali, 
prrdfite  la  testa,  e  macchib  col  proprio  sanguc  le  soglie 
d«d  tempio,  Tatrio  del  Palazzo,  e  le  scale  marmoree  ren- 
liuiecjxsse  volte  illustrio  dalle  solenui  festivila,  o  dalle 
oiiiii  spogJie.  Ho  notato  il  luogo,  ora  noto  il  tempo : 
ei  aooo  del  Iffatale  di  Cristo  i355,  fu  il  giorno  18  d'A- 
pnlc  Si  alto  e  il  grido  sparso,  che  se  alcuno  csaminera 
U  dlscipHoa,  e  le  costumanze  di  quella  citta,  e  quanto 
moumr oto  di  cose  reoga  minacciato  dalla  morte  di  an 
vA  uomo  (quant unque  molti  altri,  come  narrano,  es- 
orodo  complici,  o  subirono  1*  istesso  supplicio,  o  lo 
feprflaaoj  si  accorgera,  che  nulla  di  piu  grande  awenne 
<i  oostri  tempi  nelT  Italia.  Tu  forse  qui  attendi  il  mio 
pudizio;  asaolvo  il  popolo,  se  credere  alia  fama,  benche 
1  ilibia  potuto  e  castigare  piu  mitamente,  e  con  maggior 
i  Hezza  veodicare  il  suo  dolore :  ma  non  cost  facil- 
I  wow,  si  modera  un'  ira  giusta  insieme,  e  grande  in 
1  «o  Duaeroso  popolo  principalmente,  nel  quale  il  pre- 
ptoso,  ed  insiabile  volgo  aguxza  gli  stimoli  dell'  ira- 


'i 


uindia  coo  rapidi,  e  sconsigtiati  clamori.  Compatisco, 
t  oell'  Utesso  tempo  mi  adiro  con  quell'  infelice  uomo, 
il  quale  adorno  di  un'  insolito  onore,  non  so,  che  cosa 
a  ?  elesse  negli  estremi  anni  della  sua  vita :  la  cala- 
mity di  lui  diviene  sempre  piu  grave,  perche  dalla 
witenza  contra  di  easo  promulgata  apparira,  che  egli  fu 
oon  solo  misrro,  ma  msano,  e  demente,  e  che  con  vane 
!  irti  si  usurpo  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza. 
Ammoaisco  i  Dogi,  t  quali  gli  succederanno,  che  questo 
t  unoempio  potto  innanzi  ai  loro  occhi,  quale  specchio, 
nd  quale  veggano  di  esserenon  Signori,  maDuci,  anzi 
smmeno  Duci;  ma  onorati  senri  della  Repubblica.  Tu 
<u  ano;  e  giacche  fluttnano  le  publicche  cose,  sfor- 
ramoci  di  governar  modestissimamente  i  privati  nostri 

Levati.     Fiaggi  di  Petrarca,  vol.  tv.  p.  323. 

The  above  Italian  translation  from  the  Latin  epistles 
of  Petrarch  proves— 

isily,  That  Marino  Faliero  was  a  personal  friend  of 
rVtnreh's:  «antiea  dimestichezza,*  old  intimacy,  is  the 
phrjseof  the  poet. 

2<My,  That  Petrarch  thought  that  he  had  more  cou- 
rage than  conduct,  «  piu  di  eoraggio  che  di  senno.w 

Sdiy,  That  there  was  some  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Petrarch;  for  be  says  that  Marino  Faliero  was  treating 
of  the  peace  which  he  himself  had  « vainly  attempted 
u>  conclude.* 

ixbly,  That  the  honour  of  the  dukedom  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  which  he  neither  sought  nor  expected, 
•  che  oe  cbiedeva  ne  aspettava,*  and  which  had  never 
I  keen  granted  to  any  other  in  like  circumstances,  «  cio 
i  "be  non  si  concede  tte  a  nessun  altro ;  a  «proof  of  the 
I  '•"gli  esteem  in  which  he  most  have  been  held. 
,     Stilly,  That  he  had  a  reputation  for  wisdom,  only 
j  forfeited  by  the  last  enterprise  of  his  life,  «  si  usurpo 
1  per  tanti  anni  una  falsa  fama  di  sapienza. » — «  He  had 
(harped  for  so  many  years  a  false  tame  of  wisdom ;» 
ruber  a  difficult  task  I  should  think.    People  are  ge- 
,  orally  found  out  before  eighty  years  of  age,  at  least  in  a 
wpabKc. 

From  these,  and  the  other  historical  notes  which  I 
taie  collected,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Marino  Faliero 
possessed  many  of  the  qualities,  but  not  the  success  of 


a  hero;  and  that  his  passions  were  too  violent.  The 
paltry  and  ignorant  account  of  Dr  Moore  falls  to  the 
ground.  Petrarch  says,  «that  there  had  been  no 
greater  event  in  his  times"  (our  times  literally),  «  nostri 
tempi, »  in  Italy.  He  also  differs  from  the  historian  in 
saying  that  Faliero  was  u  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,* 
instead  of  at  Rome,  when  elected;  die  other  accounts 
say,  that  the  deputation  of  the  Venetian  senate  met 
him  at  Ravenna.  How  this  may  have  been,  it  is  not 
for  me  to  decide,  and  is  of  no  great  importance.  Had 
the  man  succeeded,  he  would  have  changed  the  face  of 
Venice,  and  perhaps  of  Italy.  As  it  is,  what  are  they 
both? 


IV. 

Extrait  de  louvrage — Histoire  de  la  Republiaue  de 
Fenise,  par  P.  Daru,  de  I'Jcademie  Franqaise, 
torn,  v,  livre  xxxr,  p.  95,  etc.  Edition  de  Paris, 
MDGGCXIX. 

«  A  cks  attaques  si  frequentes  que  le  gouvernement 
dirigeait  contre  le  clerg£,  a  ces  luttes  etablics  entre  les 
differens  corps  constituent ,  a  ces  entrcprises  de  la  masse 
de  la  noblesse  contre  les  depositaires  du  pouvoir,  a  toutes 
ces  propositions  d'innovation  qui  se  terminaient  toujour? 
par  des  coups  d'etat;  il  faut  ajouter  une  autre  cause, 
non  moins  propre  a  propager  le  mepris  des  anciennes 
doctrines,  e'etait  lexchsde  la  corruption. 

«  Cette  liberte  de  mceurs ,  qu'on  avait  long-temps  van- 
tee  comme  le  charme  principal  de  la  societe  de  Venise , 
tflait  devenue  un  desordrc  scandalcux ;  le  lien  du  manage 
etait  moins  sacre  dans  ce  pays  catholique  que  dans  ceux 
ou  les  lois  civiles  ct  rcligieuses  permettent  de  le  dis- 
soudre.     Faute  de  pouvoir  rompre  le  contrat,  on  sup- 
posait  qull  n'avait  jamais  existe ,  et  les  moyens  de  nul- 
lite,   allegues  avec  impudcur  par  les  epoux,  etaictit 
admis  avec  la  meme  facilitc  par  des  magistrals  et  par 
des  pretres  egalcment  corrompus.     Ces  divorces  coJor^ 
d'un  autre  nom  devinrent  m  frequents,  que  I'actele  plus 
important  de  la  societe"  civile  se  trouva  de  la  competence 
d'un  tribunal  d'exception ,  ct  que  ce  fut  a  la  police  dc 
reprimer  le  scandale.    Le  conseil  des  dix  ordonna,  en 
1782,  que  toute  femme  qui  intenterait  une  demandc  en 
dissolution  de  muriage  serait  obligee  d'en  attendre  le 
jiigemcntdans  uncouvent  que  le  tribunal  designerait.  > 
Bientot  apres  il  evoqua  devanl  lui  toutes  les  causes  de 
cette   nature.3    Get  empietement  sur  la  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastique  ayant  occasionne"  des  reclamations  de  la 
part  de  la  cour  de  Rome,  le  conseil  se  reserva  le  droit  de 
debouter  les  epoux  de  leur  demande ;  et  consentit  a  la 
renvoyer  devant  l'officialite,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  ne  l'au- 
rait  pas  rejetee. 3 

a  H  y  eut  un  moment  ou  sans  doute  le  renversement 
des  fortunes,  la  perte  des  jeuoes  gens ,  les  di&cordes  do- 
mestiques ,  determinerent  le  gouvernement  a  s  ecartcr 
des  maximes  qu'il  s'e'tait  faites  sur  la  liberte  de  mceurs 
qu'il  perraettait  a  ses  sujets  :  on  chassa  de  Venise  toutes> 
les  courtisanes.  Mais  leur  absence  ne  suffisait  pas  pour 
ramener  aux  boones  mceurs  toute  une  population  clevee 
dans  la  plus  hontcusc  licence.  Le  desordre  penetra 
dans  I'interieur  des  families,  dans  les  cloitres;  et  Ton  se 

1  Cormpondaae*  dc  M.  Srhlick,  durgj  faffkim  it  France,  64- 
ptcbe  da  14  Ao»t.  178a. 

>  Ibid-  Dep«cbe  da  3i  Aoat. 

*  Ibid.  Dipcih«  du  S  Septenbre,  i785. 
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crut  oblige*  de  rappeler,  d'indemniser  meme l  des  fern  ones 
qui  surpreuaient  quelquefois  d'imporiaats  secrets,  et 
qu'on  pouvait  employer  utilcment  a  ruiner  des  bommes 
que  leur  fortune  aurait  pu  rendrc  dangereux.  Depuis, 
la  licence  est  toujour*  allec  croissant,  et  Ton  a  vu  non 
settlement  des  meres  trafiqucr  de  la  virginite  de  leurs 
filles,  mai*  la  vendre  par  un  con t rat,  doot  {'authenticity 
Itait  garantie  par  la  signature  d'un  officier  public,  et 
1'execution  mise  sous  la  protection  des  lois.» 

«  Les  parloirs  des  couvents  ou  etaient  reufermees  les 
filles  nobles,  les  maisons  des  courtisanes,  quoique  la 
police  y  entretint  soigneusement  un  grand  nombre  de 
surveillans,  etaient  les  seuls  points  de  reunion  de  la 
soci^te  de  Venise,  et  dans  ces  deux  endroits  si  divers  on 
Itait  e'galement  libre.  La  musique,  les  collations,  la 
galanterie,  n  etaient  pas  plus  interdites  dans  les  parloirs 
que  dans  les  casins.  II  y  avait  un  grand  nombre  dc 
casins  destines  aux  reunions  publiques,  ou  le  jeu  &ait 
la  principale  occupation  de  la  societe.  Cetait  un  sin- 
gulier  spectacle  de  voir  autourd'une  table  des  persoioes 
des  deux  sexes  en  masque,  et  de  graves  personnages 
en  robe  de  magistrature,  implorant  le  hasard,  passant 
des  angoisses  du  descspoir  aux  illusions  de  i'csplrance, 
et  cela  sans  proferer  une  parole. 

«  Les  ricbes  avaieut  des  casius  particuliers;  mais  ils 
y  vivaient  avee  mystcre;  leurs  femmes  delaissees  trou- 
vaicnl  un  dedommagement  dans  la  liberie  dont  elles 
jouissaicnt ;  la  corruption  des  mocurs  les  avait  privees 
de  tout  leur  empire;  on  vicnt  de  parcourir  toutc  l'his- 
toire  dc  Veuise,  et  on  nc  les  a  pas  vucs  une  seule  fois 
exercer  la  moindre  ialtucnce.n 


V. 

Extract  from  the  History  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  by 
P.  Daru,  Member  of  the  French  Academy,  vol.  v, 
b.  xxxv,  p.  95,  etc.     Paris  Edit.  1819. 

«To  these  attacks,  so  frequently  pointed  by  the 
government  against  the  clergy, —  to  the  continual 
struggles  between  the  different  constituted  bodies, — to 
these  enterprises  carried  on  by  the  mass  of  the  nobles 
against  the  depositaries  of  power, — to  all  those  projects 
of  innovation,  which  always  ended  by  a  stroke  of  state 
policy, — we  must  add  a  cause  not  less  fitted  to  spread 
contempt  for  ancient  doctrines;  tfiis  was  the  excels  of 
corruption. 

«That  freedom  of  manners,  which  bad  been  long 
boasted  of  as  the  principal  charm  of  Venetian  society, 
had  degenerated  into  scandalous  licentiousness;  the  tie 
of  ma  rr  in  ye  was  less  sacred  in  that  Catholic  country, 
than  among  those  nations  where  the  laws  and  religion 
admit  of  its  being  dissolved.  Because  they  could  not 
break  the  contract,  they  feigned  that  it  bad  not  existed ; 
and  the  ground  of  nullity,  immodestly  alledgcd  by  the 
married  pair,  was  admitted  with  equal  facility  by  priests 
and  magistrates,  alike  corrupt.  These  divorces,  veiled 
under  another  name,  became  so  frequent,  that  the  most 
important  act  of  civil  society  was  discovered  to  be 
amenable  to  a  tribunal  of  exceptions;  and  to  restrain 
the  open  scandal  of  such  proceedings  became  the  office 
of  the  police.    In  1 782  the  Council  of  Ten  decreed,  that 

1  L*  docre t  de  roppeJ  lea  dottgnait  tout  le  nam  <1«  Nairn  henemtrite 
aurcrriri.  On  leur  attigoo  un  fond*  et  de*  nuiaoot  appeloea  Cost 
r*mp+nt,  «To«  Went  b  donoeaioation  injuriewa*  do  Cmrump+nt. 

*  Majer.  D« teriptiom  «V  9§mise,  torn.  K.«t  M.  Arrhcobolu.  TmUtmu 
afWlraii*.  i*».  i.  chap.  1. 


every  woman  who  should  sue  for  a  dissolution  of  her 
marriage  should  be  compelled  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  judges  in  some  convent,  to  be  named  by  the  court.'  j 
Soon  afterwards  the  same  council  summoned  all  causes 
of  that  nature  before  itself.1  This  infringement  on 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  having  occasioned  some  re- 
monstrance form  Rome,  the  council  retained  only  the 
right  of  rejecting  the  petition  of  the  married  persons, 
and  consented  to  refer  such  causes  to  the  holy  office 
as  it  should  not  previously  have  rejected.1 

"There  was  a  moment  in  which,  doubtless,  the  de- 
struction of  private  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  youth,  the 
domestic  discord  occasioned  by  these  abuses,  determined 
the  government  to  depart  from  its  established  maxim* 
coucerning  the  freedom  of  manners  allowed  the  subject. 
All  the  courtisans  were  banished  from  Venice,  but  their 
absence  was  not  enough  to  reclaim  and  bring  back  good 
morals  to  a  whole  people  brought  up  in  the  most  scan- 
dalous licentiousness.  Depravity  reached  the  very  bosorm 
of  private  families,  and  even  into  the  cloister;  and  tbey 
found  themselves  obliged  to  rccal,  and  even  to  indem- 
nify ♦  women  who  sometimes  gained  possession  of  im- 
portant secrets,  and  who  might  be  usefully  employed  is 
the  ruin  of  men  whose  fortunes  might  have  rendered 
them  dangerous.  Since  that  time  UcentiousncM  In* 
gone  on  increasing,  and  we  have  seen  mothers,  not  only 
selling  the  innocence  of  their  daughters,  but  selling  it 
by  a  contract,  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a  public 
officer,  and  the  performance  of  which  was  secured  by 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  * 

«The  parlours  of  the  convents  of  noble  ladies,  and 
the  houses  of  the  courtisans,  though  the  police  carefully 
kept  up  a  number  of  spies  about  them,  were  the  only 
assemblies  for  society  in  Venice ;  and  in  these  two  pUcv 
so  different  from  each  other,  there  was  equal  freedom 
Music,  collations,  gallantry,  were  not  more  forbidden  »n 
the  parlours  than  at  the  casinos.  There  were  a  number 
of  casinos  for  the  purpose  of  public  assemblies,  when* 
gaming  was  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  company.  I(  **> 
a  strange  sight  to  see  persons  of  either  sex,  masked,  or 
grave  personages  in  their  magisterial  robes,  round  •  table, 
invoking  chance,  and  giving  way  at  one  instant  to  toe 
agonies  of  despair,  at  the  next  to  the  illusions  of  hope, 
and  that  without  uttering  a  single  word. 

«  The  rich  had  private  casinos,  but  they  lived  incog- 
nito in  them ;  and  the  wives  whom  tbey  abandoned  found 
compensation  in  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.  The  cor- 
ruption of  morals  had  deprived  them  of  their  empire. 
We  have  just  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  Venice, 
and  we  have  not  once  seen  them  exercise  the  slight**1 
influence. » 

Fsom  the  present  decay  and  degeneracy  of  Venice 
under  the  barbarians,  there  are  some  honourable  indi- 
vidual exceptions.  There  is  Pasqualigo,  the  last,  snd, 
alas !  postliuMous  son  of  the  marriage  of  the  Doges  with 
the  Adriatic,  who  fought  his  frigate  with  far  great" 
gallantry  than  any  of  his  French  coadjutors  in  the  me- 

*  ConvtponileM*  of  Mr  SeUiea,  French  charge  of  affaire*.  Deap*«* 
of  a4tb  Augoat.  178a. 

1  Ibid*  Deipaicb.  JittAogmt. 

1  Ibid.  Dcapattb,  3d  September,  17M. 

4  Tbe  decree  for  tbrir  rerol  deaig-nalea  the*  ••  aorfrr  b******n 
mterttrici.  A  fund  and  aoane  booaoe  called  C*$t  roaafoa*  •"*  "* 
eigved  to  (ben  1  ttoacc  iho  opprobrious  appeiUtioa  *f  lav«i*****' 

*  Major.  Dtscriptiom  0/  Frawv,  vol  ii.  aa4  M.  AitftwaeJn.  '•«*•" 
•/ Itmfy,  vol.  i.  cbap.  *. 
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j  morable  action  off  Lisca.   I  came  home  in  the  squadron 
%'nh  ibe  prizes  in  181 1,  and  recollect  to  have  heard  Sir 
W ilium  Hoste,  and  the  otlier  officers  engaged  in  that 
gionons  conflict,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Pasqua- 
\ip>*  behaviour.    There  is  the  Ahbate  Morelli.     There 
i>  Ahise  Querint,  who,  after  a  long  and  honourable 
1  diplomatic  career,  finds  some  consolation  for  the  wrongs 
of  bi$  country,  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  with  his 
orpbrw,  Yittor  Benzon,  the  sou  of  the  celebrated  beauty, 
ti>?  bfroine of  «  La  Biondina  in  Gondoletta.u     There  are 
1  ik  patrician  poet  Morosini,  and  the  poet  Lamberti,  the 
.  author  of  the  ■  Biondina,»  etc.  and  many  other  estima- 
1  Ue  productions;  and  not  least  in  an  Englishman's  esti- 
mation, Madame  Michelli,  the  translator  of  Shakspeare. 
|Tb£re  are  the  young  Dandolo,  and  the  improvvisatorc 
(&rrer,  and  Giuseppe  Albriui,  the  accomplished  son 
1  tf  an  accomplished  mother.     There  is  Aglielti,  and, 
'vrre  there  nothing  else,  there  is  the  immortality  of 
1  Cioori.    Cicognara,  Musfoxithi,  Bucati,  etc.  etc.  I  do 
I  sot  reckon,  because  the  one  is  a  Greek,  and  die  others 
■m  bora  at  least  a  hundred  miles  off,  which,  through- 
1  mt  Italy,  constitutes,  if  not  a  foreigner,  at  least  a 
j  drffi  jicr  'Jorettiere). 


VI. 

1  Extnit  ie  Vouvrage — Bistoire  litternirc  tfltalie,  par 
P.  L  Ginguene,  torn.  ii.  chap,  xxivi.  p.  144*  Edi- 
tion de  Paris,  IIDCGCXIX. 

•  II  y  a  une  prediction  fort  stnguliere  sar  Venise :  '  Si 
:  ta  oe  changes  pas,'  dit-il  a  cette  rcpuhliqne  altiere,  '  (a 
<  HUrie  qui  deja  s'enfuit ,  ne  complera  pas  un  siccle  apres 
1 U  millieme  annee.' 
I    «Ea  faisant  remonter  lepoque  de  la  liberte  Veni- 

(•rone  jusqo'at'etabliasemeot  du  gouvernement  sousle- 
iqufl  b  repoblique  a  fleuri,  on  trouvera  que  I  election 
;  <iti  pmaier  Doge  date  de  697,  et  si  Ton  y  ajoute  un 

**tle  apres  mille ,  e'est-a-dire  once  cents  ans ,  on  trou- 
!>m  encore  que  le  sens  de'La  prediction  est  litlerrie- 
1  (Dfot  relou<ci :  'Ta  liberty  ne  comptera  pas  jusqua  l'an 

KT'  Rappelez-vous  maintenant  que  Venise  a  cease 
'  dVire  libre  en  Tan  cinq  de  la  Rcpubliquc  franchise ,  ou 

tn  17^6-  foos  verrea  qu'il  n'y  eut  jamais  de  prediction 
1  plus  precise  et  pins   ponctuellement  suivie  de  l'cffet. 

Yous  ooterex  done  comme  tree  remarquables  ces  trois 

-•Tsde  fAlamanni,  adresscs  a  Venise,  que  personne 
!  pnartaot  n  a  remarques : 

*  Se  boo  ni(i  peatier,  l'na  »ecol  iol» 
1  Jto«  cooler*  topra  'I  milleaimo  aaoo 

I  T«a  libarta,  cbc  «a  faggeado  a  toIo.' 

,  Bin  des  prophetics  ont  passe*  pour  telles ,  et  bien  des 
j  gwontete  appelea  prophetes  a  meilleur  marche\» 


1  vn- 

j  txtract  from  the  Literary  History  of  Italy,  by  P.  L. 
j    Oin yuene,  vol.  ix.  p.  1 44*     Paris  Edit.  181  g. 

•Tarn  is  one  very  singular  prophecy  concerning 
'  Venice:  'If  thou  dost  not  change,'  it  says  to  that  proud 
j  republic,*  thy  liberty,  which  is  already  on  the  wing,  will 
1  mi  reckon  a  century  more  than  the  thousandth  year.' 
•  If  we  carry  back  the  epocha  of  Venetian  freedom  to 
'  (be  establishment  of  the  government  underwhich  the  re- 
public flourished,  we  shall  find  that  the  date  of  the  elec- 
|  boo  of  the  first  Doge  is  697 ;  and  if  wc  add  one  century 
t*>  a  thousand,  that  is,  eleven  hundred  years,  we  shall 
I  tad  die  sense  of  the  prediction  to  be  literally  this : '  Thy 


liberty  will  not  last  till  1797/  Recollect  that  Venice 
ceased  to  be  free  in  the  year  1796,  the  fifth  year  of  the 
French  republic ;  and  you  will  perceive  that  there  uever 
was  prediction  more  pointed,  or  more  exactly  followed 
by  the  event.  You  will,  therefore,  note  as  very  remark- 
able the  three  lines  of  Alamanni,  addressed  to  Venice, 
which,  however,  no  one  has  pointed  out : 

'  Sc  bob  caogi  pentier,  Tan  tecol  tolo 
Non  cooler*  topra  'I  mille«imo  aoao 
Tua  liberta,  cbe  Ta  fuggrndo  a  tolo.* 

Many  prophecies  have  passed  for  such,  and  many  men 
have  been  called  prophets  for  much  less.n 

If  Ibe  Doge's  prophecy  (rem  remarkable,  look  to  the  above,  made 
by  AUtaaaoi  two  hundred  and  trrenty  yean  ago. 


The  author  of  « Sketches  Descriptive  of  Italy,*  etc. 
one  of  the  hundred  tours  lately  published,  is  extremely 
anxious  to  disclaim  a  possible  charge  of  plagiarism 
from  «Childe  Harold  *  and  «  Beppo.n  He  adds,  that 
still  less  could  this  presumed  coincidence  arise  from 
«my  conversation^  as  he  had  repeatedly  declined  an 
introduction  to  me  while  in  Italy. 

Who  this  person  may  be  I  know  not;  but  he  must 
have  been  deceived  by  all  or  any  of  those  who  «  repeat- 
edly offered  to  introduce*,  him,  as  I  have  invariably 
refused  to  receive  any  English  with  whom  I  was  not 
previously  acquainted,  even  when  they  had  letters 
from  England.  If  the  whole  assertion  is  not  an  inven- 
tion, I  request  this  person  not  to  sit  down  with  the 
notion  that  he  could  have  been  introduced,  since  (here 
has  been  nothing  I  have  so  carefully  avoided  as  any 
kind  of  intercourse  with  his  countrymen, — excepting 
the  very  few  who  were  a  considerable  time  resident 
in  Yenice,  or  had  been  of  my  previous  acquaintance. 
Whoever  made  him  any  such  offer  was  possessed  of 
impudence  equal  to  that  of  making  such  an  assertion 
without  having  had  it.  The  fact  is,  that  I  hold  in  utter 
abhorrence  any  contact  with  the  travelling  English,  as 
my  friend  the  Consul  General  Hoppner,  and  the  Coun- 
tess Benzoni  (in  whose  house  the  Conversazione  most- 
ly frequented  by  them  is  held),  could  amply  testify, 
were  it  worth  while.  I  was  persecuted  by  these  tourists 
even  to  my  riding  ground  at  Lido,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  disagreeable  circuits  to  avoid  them.  At  Madame 
Benzoni's  1  repeatedly  refused  to  be  introduced  to 
them ; — of  a  thousand  such  presentations  pressed  upon 
me,  I  accepted  two,  and  both  were  to  Irish  women. 

I  should  hardly  have  descended  to  speak  of  such 
trifles  publicly,  if  the  impudence  of  this  « sketchem 
had  not  forced  me  to  a  refutation  of  a  disingenuous 
and  gratuitously  impertinent  assertion; — so  meant  to 
be,  for  what  could  it  import  to  the  reader  to  be  told 
that  the  author  «  had  repeatedly  declined  an  introduc- 
tion,»  even  had  it  been  true,  which  for  the  reasons  I 
have  above  given,  is  scarcely  possible.  Except  Lords 
Lansdown,  Jersey,  and  Lauderdale;  Messrs  Scott, 
Hammond,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  late  M.  Lewis,  W. 
Bankes,  Mr  Hoppner,  Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Kinnaird, 
his  brother,  Mr  Joy,  and  Mr  Hobhouse,  I  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  exchanged  a  word  with  another  English- 
man since  I  left  their  country ;  and  almost  all  these  I 
had  known  before.  The  others, — and  God  knows  there 
were  some  hundreds, — who  bored  me  with  letters  or  vi- 
sits, I  refused  to  have  any  communication  with, and  shall 
be  proud  and  happy  when  that  wish  becomes  mutual. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


PREFACE. 

Ix  publishing  the  Tragedies  of  Sardanapalus,  and  of 
The  Two  Foscari,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  they  were 
not  composed  with  the  most  remote  view  to  the  stage. 

On  the  attempt  made  by  the  managers  iu  a  former 
instance,  the  public  opinion  lias  been  already  expressed. 

With  regard  to  my  own  private  feelings,  as  it  seems 
that  they  are  to  stand  for  nothing,  I  shall  say  nothing. 

For  the  historical  foundation  of  the  compositions  in 
question,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Notes. 

The  Author  has  in  one  instance  attempted  to  pre- 
serve, and  in  the  other  to  approach  the  «  unities ;»  con- 
ceiving that,  with  any  very  distant  departure  from 
them,  there  may  be  poetry,  but  can  be  no  drama.  He 
is  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  this  notion  in  pre- 
sent English  literature;  but  it  is  not  a  system  of  his 
own,  being  merely  an  opinion  which,  not  very  long 
ago,  was  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  still  so  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  it.  But 
«  Nous  avons  change  tout  cela,»  and  are  reaping  the 
advantages  of  thi  change.  The  writer  is  far  from  con- 
ceiving that  any  thing  he  can  adduce  by  personal  pre- 
cept or  example  can  at  all  approach  his  regular,  or  even 
irregular  predecessors:  he  is  merely  giving  a  reason  why 
he  preferred  the  more  regular  formation  of  a  structure, 
however  feeble,  to  an  entire  abandonment  of  all  rules 
whatsoever.  Where  he  has  failed,  the  failure  is  iu  the 
architect, — and  not  in  the  art. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 


I*  this  tragedy  it  has  been  my  intention  to  follow  the 
account  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  reducing  it,  however,  to 
such  dramatic  regularity  as  I  best  could,  and  trying  to 
approach  the  unities.  I  therefore  suppose  the  rebellion 
to  explode  and  succeed  in  one  day  by  a  sudden  con- 
spiracy, instead  of  the  long  war  of  the  history. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

MEN. 
Sardaxapilus,  King  of  Nineveh  and  Assyria,  etc. 
Arbaces,  Hie  Mede  who  aspired  to  ttie  Throne. 
Beleses,  a  Chaldean  and  Sootlisayer. 
Salkmxnes,  tlie  King's  brother-in-law. 
Altada,  an  Assyrian  Officer  of  die  Palace. 
Pania. 
Zames. 
Sfero. 

Balea. 

WOMEN 
Zarina,  the  Queen. 
Myrrha.  an  Ionian  female  Slave,  and  Vie  favourite 

o/Saroanapalus. 
Women  composing  the  Ha  rem  o/Sardax  a  pa  lus.  Guards, 

Attendants,  Chaldean  Priests,  Medes,  etc.  etc. 


SARDANAPALUS. 


Scene — a  Hall  in  the  Roval  Palace  of  Nineveh. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE   I. 
A  Hall  in  the  Palace. 

SALEM  EN  ES  (solus). 

He  hath  wrong'd  his  queen,  but  still  he  is  her  lord; 

He  hath  wrong'd  my  sister,  still  he  is  my  brother; 

He  hath  wrong'd  his  people,  still  he  is  their  sovereign, 

And  I  must  be  his  friend  as  well  as  subject ; 

He  must  not  perish  thus.     I  will  not  see 

The  blood  of  Nimrod  and  Semi  ram  is 

Sink  in  the  earth,  and  thirteen  hundred  years 

Of  empire  ending  like  a  shepherd's  tale; 

He  must  be  roused.     In  his  effeminate  heart 

There  is  a  careless  courage,  which  corruption 

Has  not  all  quench'd,  and  latent  energies, 

Rcprest  by  circumstance,  but  not  destroy 'd — 

Steep'd,  but  not  drown'd,  in  deep  voluptuousness. 

If  born  a  peasant,  he  had  been  a  man 

To  have  rcach'd  an  empire;  to  an  empire  born. 

He  will  bequeath  none;  nothing  but  a  name, 

Which  his  sons  will  not  prize  in  heritage : — 

Yet,  not  all  lost,  even  yet  he  may  redeem 

His  sloth  and  shame,  by  only  being  that 

Which  he  should  be,  as  easily  as  the  thing 

He  should  not  he  and  is.     Were  it  less  toil 

To  swjy  his  nations  than  consume  his  life  1 

To  hcid  an  army  than  to  rule  a  harem  ? 

He  sweats  in  pilling  pleasures,  dulls  his  son). 

And  saps  his  goodly  strength,  in  toils  which  yield  ooi 

Health  like  the  chase,  nor  glory  like  the  war — 

He  must  be  roused.     Alas !  there  is  no  sound 

[Sound  of  soft  music  heard  from  within 
To  rouse  him  short  of  thunder.     Hark '.  the  lute, 
The  lyre,  the  timbrel;  the  lascivious  tink lings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women, 
Must  chime  in  to  the  echo  of  his  revel. 
While  the  great  king  of  all  we  know  of  earth 
Lolls  crown'd  with  roses,  and  his  diadem 
Lies  negligently  by  to  be  caught  up 
By  the  first  manly  hand  which  dares  to  snatch  it. 
Lo,  where  they  come!  already  I  perceive 
The  recking  odours  of  the  perfumed  trains, 
And  see  the  bright  gems  of  the  glittering  girls 
Who  arc  his  comrades  and  his  council,  flash 
Along  the  gallery,  and  amidst  the  damsels. 
As  femininely  garb'd,  and  scarce  less  female, 
The  grandson  of  Semi  ram  is,  the  man-queen. — 
He  comes!     Shall  I  await  him  !  yes,  and  front  him, 
And  tell  him  what  all  good  men  tell  each  other, 
Speaking  of  him  and  his.    They  come,  the  slaves. 
Led  by  the  monarch  subject  to  his  slaves. 
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SCENE    IT. 

.  Enter  SiiDASAPALrs,  effeminately  dressed,  his  Head 
(re*ned  with  flowers,  and  his  Robe  negligently  fiow- 
i*tj,  attended  by  a   Train  of  Women  and  young 

bkvet. 

itiDitiPALi'S  r  speaking  to  some  of  his  attendants.) 
Lrt  tJw  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates 

,  t?jirUDdcd,  and  lit,  and  furaish'd  forth 
[orao  special  banquet;  a  I  the  hour 
<<f  mi«inigbt  we  will  sup  there :  see  nought  wanting, 
Ui  Ud  the  galley  he  prepared.     There  is 
A  fooling  breeze  which  crisps  the  broad  clear  river: 
u '  will  embark  anon.     Fair  nymphs,  who  deign 
T  •  <b»re  the  soft  hours  of  Sardanapalus, 
rv  II  rarei  again  in  that  the  sweetest  hour, 

1  U*a  we  shall  gather  like  the  stars  above  us, 
' M  vou  will  form  a  heaven  as  bright  as  theirs; 
T  i  then,  let  each  be  mistress  of  her  time, 
'iod  tboo,  my  own  Ionian  Myrrlia,  choose, 
^ilt  tbou  along  with  them  or  me  ? 

MYRRHA. 

My  lord 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Mr  lord,  my  life!  why  answerest  thou  so  coldly? 

•':  ft  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  so  answered. 

Ku'u-  thy  own  hours,  tbou  rulest  mine — say,  wouldst  thou 

Vrnmpany  our  guests,  or  charm  away 

Tic  moments  from  me  ? 

MYRBHA. 

*  The  king's  choice  is  mine. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  pny  thee  say  not  so:  my  chiefesl  joy 

N  to  contribute  to  thine  every  wish. 

I  <!'■  not  dare  to  breathe  my  own  desire, 

l"t  it  should  clash  with  thine ;  for  thou  art  still 

Too  prompt  to  sacrifice  thy  thoughts  for  others. 

MYHBHA. 

I  *ould  remain :  I  have  no  happiness 
W  id  beholding  thine;  yet 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Yet!  what  ybt? 
Tliy  o«d  sweet  will  shall  be  the  only  barrier 
n  hicb  ever  rises  betwixt  thee  and  me. 

MYBHHA. 

I  think  the  present  is  the  wonted  hour 
"f  <-ouncil ;  it  were  belter  I  retire. 

salkmenes  (comes  forward  and  says). 
Thf  Ionian  slave  says  well ;  let  her  retire. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

^ bo  answers?    How  now,  brother? 

SALEMENES. 

The  queen's  brother, 
^  your  most  faitliful  vassal,  royal  lord. 

uedanapalus  {addressing  his  train). 
»*  I  lme  said,  let  all  dispose  their  hours 
' '"  midnight,  when  again  we  pray  your  presence. 

[Tfie  court  retiring. 
7»'Mtmha,  who  is  going.) 
,  %rba!  1  thought  thou  wouldst  remain. 

MYRRHA 

Great  king, 
1 TW  didst  not  say  so. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

But  thou  lookedst  it; 
1  know  each  glance  of  those  Ionic  eyes, 
^hico  s&id  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me. 


MYRRHA. 

Sire !  your  brother — — 

SALEMENES. 

His  consort's  brother,  minion  of  Ionia ! 
How  darcst  thou  name  me  and  not  blush? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Not  blush  ? 
Thou  hast  no  more  eyes  than  heart  to  make  her  crimson 
Like  to  the  dying  day  on  Caucasus, 
Where  sunset  tints  the  snow  with  rosy  shadows, 
And  then  reproach  her  with  thine  own  cold  blindness, 
Which  will  not  sec  it.    What,  in  tears,  my  Myrrlia? 

SALEM  enks. 
Let  them  (low  on ;  she  weeps  for  more  than  one, 
And  is  herself  the  cause  of  bitterer  tears. 

SARDANAPALLS. 

Cursed  be  be  who  caused  those  tears  to  flow! 

SALEM  EXES. 

Curse  not  thyself — millions  do  that  already. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Thou  dost  forget  thee:  make  me  not  remember 
I  am  a  monarch. 

SALEMENES. 

Would  thou  couldst! 

MYRRHA. 

My  sovereign, 
I  pray,  and  thou  too,  prince,  permit  my  absence. 

sardanapalus. 
Since  it  must  be  so,  and  this  churl  has  check'd 
Thy  geutle  spirit,  go ;  but  recollect 
That  we  must  forthwith  meet:  I  had  rather  lose 
An  empire  than  thy  presence.  [Exit  Myrroa. 

SALEMENES. 

It  may  be, 
Thou  wilt  lose  both,  and  both  for  ever! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Brother, 
I  can  at  least  command  myself,  who  listen 
To  language  such  as  this ;  yet  urge  mc  not 
Beyond  my  easy  nature. 

SALEMENES. 

T  is  beyond 
That  easy,  far  too  easy,  idle  nature, 
Which  I  would  urge  thee.     Oh  that  I  could  rouse  thee! 
Though  't  were  against  myself. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

By  the  god  Baal ! 
The  man  would  make  me  tyrant. 

SALEMENES. 

So  thou  art. 
Think'st  thou  there  is  no  tyranny  but  that 
Of  blood  and  chains?     The  despotism  of  vice — 
The  weakness  and  the  wickedness  of  luxury — 
The  negligence — the  apathy — the  evils 
Of  sensual  sloth — produce  ten  thousand  tyrants, 
Whose  delegated  cruelty  surpasses 
The  worst  acts  of  one  energetic  master, 
However  harsh  and  hard  in  his  own  bearing. 
The  false  and  fond  examples  of  thy  lusts 
Corrupt  no  less  than  they  oppress,  and  sap 
In  the  same  moment  all  thy  pageant  power, 
And  those  who  should  sustain  it;  so  that  whether 
A  foreign  foe  invade,  or  civil  broil 
Distract  within,  both  will  alike  prove  fatal : 
The  first  thy  subjects  have  no  heart  to  conquer; 
The  last  they  rather  would  assist  than  vanquish. 
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SARDARAPALUS. 

Who  built  up  this  vast  empire,  and  wert  made 

Why  what  makes  thee  the  mouth-piece  of  the  people  ? 

A  god,  or  at  the  least  shinest  like  a  god 

9ALEMENES. 

Through  the  long  centuries  of  thy  renown, 

Forgiveness  of  the  queen,  my  sister's  wrongs; 

This,  thy  presumed  descendant,  ne'er  beheld 

A  natural  lore  unto  my  infant  nephews; 

As  king  the  kingdoms  thou  didst  leave  as  hero, 

Faith  to  the  king,  a  faith  he  may  need  shortly, 

Won  with  thy  blood,  and  toil,  and  time,  and  peril! 

In  more  than  words ;  respect  for  Nim rod's  line ; 

For  what?  to  furnish  imposts  for  a  revel, 

Also,  another  thing  thou  knowest  not. 

Or  multiplied  extortions  for  a  minion. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

SAROARAPALUS. 

What  s  that? 

I  understand  thee — thou  wouldst  have  me  go 

SALEMERE*. 

Forth  as  a  conqueror.     By  all  the  stars 

*          To  tliee  an  unknown  word. 

Which  the  Chaldeans  read !  the  restless  slaves 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Deserve  that  I  should  curse  them  with  their  vtUlies, 

Yet  speak  it, 

And  lead  them  forth  to  glory. 

I  love  to  learn. 

SALEMBRES. 

SALEMERES. 

Wherefore  not? 

Virtue. 

Scmiratnis — a  woman  only — led 

SARDARAPALUS. 

These  our  Assyrians  to  the  solar  shores 

Not  know  the  word ! 

Of  Ganges. 

Never  was  word  yet  rung  so  in  my  ears — 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Worse  than  the  rabble's  shout,  or  splitting  trumpet; 

T  is  most  true.     And  how  reioro'd! 

1'  ve  heard  thy  sister  talk  of  nothing  else. 

SALEMERES. 

SALEMERES. 

Why,  like  a  man — a  hero;  ba filed,  but                         i 

To  change  the  irksome  theme,  then,  hear  of  vice. 

Not  vanquish'd.     With  but  twenty  guards,  she  made    ' 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Good  her  retreat  to  Bactria. 

From  whom? 

SARDARAPALUS.                                         , 

SALEMBRES. 

And  how  many 

Even  from  the  winds,  if  thou  couldst  listen 

Left  she  behind  in  India  to  the  vultures?                      , 

Unto  the  echoes  of  the  nation's  voice. 

SALEMERES. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Our  annals  say  not. 

Gome,  l'  m  indulgent  as  thou  knowest,  patient 

SARDARAPALUS. 

As  thou  hast  often  proved — speak  out,  what  moves  thee  ? 

Then  I  will  say  for  them— 

SALEMERES. 

That  she  had  better  woven  within  her  palace 

Thy  peril. 

Some  twenty  garments,  than  with  twenty  guards 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Have  fled  to  Bactria,  leaving  to  the  ravens, 

Say  on. 

And  wolves,  and  men — the  fiercer  of  the  three, 

SALEMERES. 

Her  myriads  of  fond  subjects.     Is  this  glory? 

Thus,  then  :  all  the  nations, 

Then  let  mc  live  in  ignominy  ever. 

For  they  arc  many,  whom  thy  father  left 

SALEMBRES. 

In  heritage,  are  loud  in  wrath  against  thee. 

All  warlike  spirits  have  not  the  same  fate. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Semiramis,  the  glorious  parent  of 

'Gainst  me .'  What  would  the  slaves  ? 

A  hundred  kings,  although  she  fail'd  in  India, 

SALEMERES. 

Brought  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  to  the  realm 

A  king. 

Which  she  once  sway'd — and  thou  migktst  sway. 

SAROARAPALUS. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

And  what 

I  sway  lh«n— 

Am  I  then? 

She  but  subdued  them. 

SALEMERES. 

SALEMERES. 

In  their  eyes  a  nothing ;  but 

It  may  be  ere  long 

In  miue  a  man  who  might  J>e  something  still. 

That  they  will  need  her  sword  more  than  yoorsceptrf 

SARDARAPALUS. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

The  railing  drunkards!  why,  what  would  they  have? 

There  was  a  certain  Bacchus,  was  there  not? 

Have  they  not  peace  and  plenty  ? 

I"  ve  heard  my  Greek  girls  speak  of  such — they  wy 

SALEM  EKES. 

He  was  a  god,  that  is,  a  Grecian  god, 

Of  the  6rst, 

An  idol  foreign  to  Assyria's  worship, 

More  than  is  glorious ;  of  the  last  far  less 

Who  conquer'd  this  same  golden  realm  of  Ind 

Than  the  king  recks  of. 

Thou  pratcst  of,  where  Semiramis  was  vanquidid 

SAROARAPALUS. 

SALEMERES.                                                ' 

Whose  then  is  the  crime, 

I  have  heard  of  such  a  man;  and  thou  perceive** 

But  the  false  satraps,  who  provide  no  better? 

That  he  is  deem'd  a  god  for  what  he  did. 

SALEMBRES. 

SARDARAPALUS. 

Aud  somewhat  in  the  monarch  who  ne'er  looks 

And  in  his  godship  I  will  honour  him—                       j 

Beyond  his  palace  walls,  or  if  he  stirs 

Not  much  as  man.    What,  ho?  my  cupbearer! 

Beyond  tbem,  t  is  but  to  some  mountain  palace. 

SALEMERES. 

Till  summer  heats  wear  down.     0  glorious  Baal ! 

What  means  the  king? 

i 

SARDANAPALUS. 
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SABOANAPALCS. 

To  worship  your  new  god 
.tod  ucieoc  conqueror.    Some  wine,  I  say. 

Enter  Cupbearer. 

moAKAPtLUS  (addressing  the  Cupbearer). 
Bnag  me  the  golden  goblet  thick  with  gems, 
Wbidi  bears  the  name  of  Nimrod  s  chalice.     Hence, 
fill  full,  and  bear  it  quickly.  [Exit  Cupbearer. 

SALEMENES. 

Is  this  moment 
t  fining  one  for  the  resumption  of 
Thy  yet  uiuleptorT  revels  ? 

Re-enter  Cupbearer,  with  wine. 

sabdanapalcs  ( taking  the  cup  from  him). 

Noble  kinsman, 
If  (htse  barbarian  Greeks  of  the  far  shores 
lad  skirts  of  these  our  realms  lie  not,  this  Bacchus 
Cuoquer'd  the  whole  of  India,  did  he  not  ? 

SALKMEIfKS. 

Ik  did,  and  thence  was  deem'd  a  deity. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

.Not  «o : — of  all  his  conquests  a  few  columns, 

which  may  be  his,  and  might  be  mine,  if  I 

Thought  them  worth  purchase  and  conveyance,  are 

The  landmarks  of  the  seas  of  gore  he  shed, 

Tin-  realms  he  wasted,  and  the  hearts  he  broke. 

Km  here,  here  in  this  goblet  is  his  tide 

To  immortality — the  immortal  grape 

Iron  which  he  first  express'd  the  soul,  and  gave 

To  gladden  that  of  man,  as  some  atonement 

Tor  (be  victorious  mischiefs  he  had  done. 

Bad  ii  oot  been  for  this,  he  would  have  been 

A  mortal  still  in  name  as  in  his  grave ; 

And,  like  my  ancestor  Seroiramis, 

A  *ort  of  semi-glorious  human  mouster. 

Utt* 'i  that  which  deified  him — let  it  now 

Humanize  thee;  my  surly,  chiding  brother, 

fcd&e  me  to  the  Greek  god ! 

SALEMENES. 

For  all  thy  realms 
1  would  not  «o  blaspheme  our  country's  creed. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

That  is  to  say,  thou  thinkest  him  a  hero, 

That  he  shed  blood  by  oceans ;  and  no  god, 

Grouse  he  turnd  a  fruit  to  an  enchantment, 

Which  cheers  the  sad,  revives  the  old,  inspires 

The  young,  makes  Weariness  forget  his  toil, 

And  Fear  her  danger;  opens  a  new  world 

When  this,  the  present,  palls.    Well,  then  /  pledge  thee 

And  him  as  a  true  man,  who  did  his  utmost 

Iq  good  or  evil  to  surprise  mankind.  [Drinks. 

SALEM  EWES, 

Wilt  thou  resume  a  revel  at  this  hour? 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

And  if  I  did,  't  were  belter  than  a  trophy, 
king  bought  without  a  tear.     But  that  is  not 
My  preieot  purpose :  since  thou  wilt  not  pledge  me, 
Continue  what  thou  pleasest. 
To  the  Cupbearer)  Boy,  retire. 

Exit  Cupbearer. 

SALEMENES. 

I  would  bnt  have  recall'd  thee  from  thy  dream  : 
Eett/r  by  me  awaken'd  than  rebellion. 


SARDANAPALUS. 

Who  should  rebel l^f  why?  what  cause?  pretext? 

I  am  the  lawful  king,  descended  from 

A  race  of  kings  who  knew  no  predecessors. 

What  have  I  done  to  thee,  or  to  the  people. 

That  thou  shouldst  rail,  or  they  rise  up  against  me  ? 

SALEMENES. 

Of  what  thou  hast  done  to  me,  I  speak  not. 

SABDAN  A  PALL'S. 

But 
Thou  think st  that  I  have  wrong'd  the  queen :  is't  not  so? 

SALEMENES. 

Tliink!    Thou  hast  wrong'd  her! 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Patience,  prince,  and  hear  me. 
She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  station, 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs, 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty. 
I  married  her  as  monarchs  wed — for  state, 
And  loved  her  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 

SALEMENES. 

I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme ;  my  blood  disdains 
Complaint,  and  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Reluctant  love  even  from  Assyria's  lord! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passiou 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

And  why  not  her  brother? 

SALEMENES. 

I  only  echo  thec  the  voice  of  empires, 

Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 

SABOANAPALUS. 

The  ungrateful  and  ungracious  slaves!  they  murmur 

Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 

To  dry  into  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 

Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges; 

Nor  decimated  them  with  savage  laws, 

Nor  sweated  them  to  build  up  pyramids, 

Or  Babylonian  walls. 

SALEMENES. 

Yet  these  are  trophies 
More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  songs,  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 
And  lavish'd  treasures,  and  contemned  virtues. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Or  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities : 

There  's  Tarsus  and  Anchialus,  both  built 

In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  beldame, 

My  martial  grandam,  chaste  Semiramis, 

Do  more,  except  destroy  them  ? 

SALEMENES. 

T  is  most  true  ; 
I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities, 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  a  verse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  thee  to  coming  ages. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Shame  me!  By  Baal,  the  cities,  though  well  built, 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse !   Say  what 
Thou  will  'gainst  me,  my  mode  of  life  or  rule, 
But  nothing  'gainst  the  truth  of  that  brief  record. 
Why,  those  few  lines  contain  the  history 
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Of  all  thing*  human;  hear — uSardanapalus 

The  king,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxjf» 

In  one  day  buill  Anrhialus  and  Tarsus. 

Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest 's  not  worth  a  fillip.* 

SALEMENES. 

A  worthy  mor.il,  and  a  wise  inscription, 
For  a  king  to  put  up  before  his  subjects! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  doubtless  set  up  edicts — 
u  Obey  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 
Recruit  his  phulanx — spill  your  blood  at  bidding — 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil.» 
Or  thus — "  Sardauapalus  on  this  spot 
Slew  fifty  thousand  of  his  eurmies. 
These  are  their  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy. » 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  and  glide 
Ungroauing  to  the  tomb;  I  lake  no  licence 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 

SALEMENES. 

Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods— 

SARDANAPALUS. 

In  dust 
And  death,  where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me!  the  worms  are  gods; 
At  least  they  banqueted  upon  your  gods, 
And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 
Those  gods  were  merely  men;  look  to  their  issue — 
I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 
But  nothing  godlike,  unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful,  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that 's  human) 
To  be  indulgent  to  my  own. 

SALEMENES. 

Alas ! 
The  doom  of  Nineveh  is  scald. — Woe — woe 
To  the  unrivall'd  city ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

What  dost  dread  ? 

SALEMENKS. 

Thou  art  guarded  by  thy  foes:  in  a  few  hours 
The  tempest  may  break  out  which  overwhelms  thee, 
And  thine  and  mine;  and  in  another  day 
What  is  shall  be  the  past  of  Belus'  race. 

SA1DANAPALUS. 

What  must  we  dread  ? 

SALEMENES. 

Ambitious  treachery, 
Which  has  environ'd  thee  with  snares  ;  fiut  yet 
There  is  resource:  empower  me  with  thy  signet 
To  quell  the  machinations,  and  I  lay 
The  heads  of  thy  chief  foes  before  thy  feet. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

The  heads — how  many? 

SALEMENES. 

Must !  stay  to  number 
When  even  thine  own  's  in  peril  ?     Let  me  go ; 
Give  me.thy  signet — trust  me  with  the  rest. 

SIRDANAPALL'S. 

I  will  trust  no  man  with  uulimited  lives. 
When  we  take  those  from  others,  we  nor  know 
What  we  have  taken,  nor  the  thing  we  give. 

SALEMENES. 

Wouldst  thou  not  take  their  lives  who  seek  for  thine  ? 


SARDANAPALUS. 

That  '•  a  hard  question. — But,  I  answer  Tea. 
Cannot  the  thing  be  done  without?     Who  are  they 
Whom  thou  suspectest  ? — Let  them  be  arrested. 

SALEMENES. 

I  would  thou  wouldst  not  ask  me ;  the  next  moment 
Will  send  my  answer  through  thy  babbliog  troop 
Of  paramours,  and  thence  fly  o'er  the  palace, 
Even  to  the  city,  and  so  bafue  all. — 
Trust  me. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Thou  knowest  I  have  done  so  ever; 
Take  thou  the  signet.  [Gives  the  Signet. 

SALEMENES. 

I  have  one  more  request. — 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Name  it. 

SALEMENES. 

That  thou  this  night  forbear  the  banquet 
In  the  pavilion  over  the  Euphrates. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Forbear  the  banquet !     Not  for  all  the  plotters 
That  ever  shook  a  kingdom !  Let  them  come, 
And  do  their  worst :  I  shall  not  blench  for  them; 
Nor  rise  the  sooner ;  nor  forbear  the  goblet ; 
Nor  crown  me  with  a  single  rose  the  less; 
Nor  lose  one  joyous  hour. — I  fear  them  not. 

SALEMENES. 

But  thou  wouldst  arm  thee,  wouldst  thou  not,  if  need- 
ful? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Perhaps.     I  have  the  goodliest  armour,  and 

A  sword  of  such  a  temper;  and  a  bow 

And  javelin,  which  might  furnish  Nimrod  forth  : 

A  little  heavy,  but  yet  not  unwieldy. 

And  now  I  think  on  't,  't  is  long  since  I  're  used  them, 

Evcu  in  the  chase.     Hast  ever  seen  them,  brother  ? 

SALEMENES. 

Is  this  a  time  for  such  fantastic  trifling? — 
If  need  be,  wilt  thou  wear  them? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Will  I  noti- 
on! if  it  must  be  so,  and  these  rash  slaves 
Will  not  be  ruled  with  less,  I  '11  use  the  sword 
Till  they  shall  wish  it  turn'd  into  a  distaff. 

SALEMENES. 

They  say,  thy  sceptre  s  turn'd  to  that  already. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

That 's  false !  but  let  them  say  so :  the  old  Greeks, 

Of  whom  our  captives  often  sing,  related 

The  same  of  their  chief  hero,  Hercules, 

Because  he  loved  a  Lydian  queen  :  thou  seest 

The  populace  of  all  the  nations  seise 

Each  calumny  they  can  to  sitik  their  sovereigns. 

SALEMENES. 

They  did  not  speak  thus  of  thy  fathers. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

No; 
They  dared  not.     They  were  kept  to  toil  and  comb.it. 
And  ne\er  changed  their  chains  but  for  their  armour 
Now  they  have  peace  and  pastime,  and  the  licence 
To  revel  and  to  rail;  it  irks  me  not. 
I  would  not  give  the  smile  of  one  fair  girl 
For  all  the  popular  breath  that  e'er  divided 
A  name  from  nothing.     What  are  the  rank  tongue* 
Of  this  vile  herd  grown  insolent  with  feeding. 
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That  1  should  prize  their  noisy  praise,  or  dread 
!  Their  ooisome  clamour? 

]  SAUMEHES- 

Tod  have  said  they  are  men ; 
is  such  tbeir  hearts  are  something. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

So  my  dogs'  are ; 
'  And  better,  as  more  faithful : — bat,  proceed ; 
!  Tboa  ha*t  my  signet: — since  they  are  tumultuous, 
It  tbem  be  temper d ;  yet  uot  roughly,  till 
Jofsity  enforce  it.     I  bate  all  pain. 
Cm* or  received;  we  have  enough  within  us, 
The  meanest  vassal  as  the  loftiest  monarch, 
Sol  10  add  to  each  other's  nntural  burthen 
r»f  mortal  misery,  but  rather  lessen, 
If  mild  reciprocal  alleviation, 
Tie  fatal  penalties  imposed  on  life; 
fcy(  this  tbey  know  not,  or  they  will  not  know. 
I  bate,  by  Baal!  done  all  I  could  to  soothe  them : 
I  made  oo  wan,  1  added  no  new  imposts, 
!  •utrrfered  not  with  their  civic  lives, 
f  let  them  pass  their  days  as  best  might  suit  them, 
Passing  my  own  as  suited  me. 

SALEMENES. 

Thou  stopp'rt 
^bort  of  the  duties  of  a  king;  and  therefore 
R*y  say  thou  art  unfit  to  be  a  monarch. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

TTtfT  lie.— Unhappily,  I  am  unfit 

To  be  night  save  a  monarch ;  else  for  me, 

The  meanest  Xede  might  be  the  king  instead. 

SALEMENES. 

Ttar  is  one  Mede,  at  least,  who  seeks  to  be  so. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

'iut  meaost  thou? — 't  is  thy  secret;  thou  desirest 
Fr*  questions,  and  I  *m  not  of  curious  nature. 
TAe  ibe  fit  steps,  and  since  necessity 
futures,  I  sanction  and  support  tliec.     Ne'er 
Wu  iqjq  wno  more  desired  to  rule  in  peace 
The  peaceful  only;  if  tlicy  rouse  me,  better 
TW  bad  roojured  up  stern  Nimrod  from  his  ashes, 
The  mighty  hunter. »     I  will  turn  these  realms 
Ti  one  wide  desert  chase  of  brutes,  who  u»ere, 
Bat  vould  do  more,  by  their  own  choice,  be  human. 
Wat  tbey  hate  found  me,  they  belie ;  that  which 
Tlier  yet  may  find  me — shall  defy  their  wish 
To  ipeak  it -worse;  and  let  them  thank  themselves. 

SALEM  EXES. 

Tbrt  tboa  at  last  canst  feel  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Feel !  who  feels  not 

lDSratin»de! 

SALEMENES. 

I  will  not  pause  to  answer 
^itb  words,  but  deeds.     Keep  thou  awake  that  energy 
^hirh  sleep,  at  times,  but  is  not  dead  within  thee, 
tod  thou  mayst  yet  be  glorious  in  thy  reign, 
A*  powerful  in  thy  realm.     Farewell ! 

[Exit  Salemenes. 

SARDANAPALUS  (soltis). 

Farewell ! 
"?  t  {tone;  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet, 
*UI«  U  to  him  a  sceptre.     lie  is  stern 
**  1  am  heedless;  and  the  slaves  deserve 
To  ffel  a  master.     What  may  be  the  danger, 
1  too*  not:— he  hath  found  it,  let  him  quell  it. 


Must  I  consume  my  life — this  little  life — 

In  guarding  against  all  may  make  it  less  ? 

It  is  not  worth  so  much !     It  were  to  die 

Before  my  hour,  to  live  in  dread  of  death, 

Tracing  revolt:  suspecting  all  about  me. 

Because  they  are  near;  and  all  who  are  remote, 

Because  they  are  far.     But  if  it  should  be  so — 

If  they  should  sweep  me  off  from  earth  and  empire, 

Why,  what  is  earth  or  empire  of  the  earth  ? 

I  have  loved,  and  lived,  and  multiplied  my  image; 

To  die  is  no  less  natural  than  those — 

Acts  of  this  clay !     T  is  true  I  have  not  shed 

Blood,  as  I  might  have  done4  in  oceans,  till 

My  name  became  the  synonyme  of  death — 

A  terror  and  a  trophy.     But  for  this 

I  frel  no  penitence ;  my  life  is  love : 

If  I  must  shed  blood,  it  shall  be  by  force. 

Till  now  no  drop  from  an  Assyrian  vein 

Hath  tlow'd  for  me,  nor  hath  the  smallest  coin 

Of  Nineveh's  vast  treasures  e'er  been  lavish'd 

00  objects  which  could  cost  her  sons  a  tear  : 
If  then  they  hate  me,  't  is  because  I  hate  not; 
If  they  rebel,  it  is  because  I  oppress  not. 

Oh,  men!  ye  must  be  ruled  with  scythes,  not  sceptres, 
And  mow'd  down  like  the  grass,  else  all  we  reap 
Is  rank  abundance,  and  a  rotten  harvest 
Of  discontents  infecting  the  fair  soil, 
Making  a  desert  of  fertility. — 

1  '11  think  no  more. Within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Slave,  tell 
The  Ionian  Myrrha  we  would  crave  her  presence. 

ATTENDANT. 

King,  she  is  here. 

Myrrha  enters. 
sardanapalus  (apart  to  attendant). 
Away! 
(Addressing  Myrrha.)     Beautiful  being ! 
Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 
It  throbb'd  for  thee,  and  here  thou  coroest:  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unknown  influence,  some  sweet  oracle. 
Communicates  between  us,  though  unseen, 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

MYRRHA. 

There  doth. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  know  there  doth,  but  not  its  name; 
What  is  it? 

MYRRHA. 

In  my  native  land  a  god, 
And  in  my  heart  a  feeling  like  a  god's, 
Exalted;  yet  I  own  't  is  only  mortal. 
For  what  I  feel  is  humble,  and  yet  happy— 

That  is,  it  would  be  happy ;  but 

[Myrrha  pauses. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

There  comes 
For  ever  something  between  us  and  what 
We  deem  our  happiness:  let  me  remove 
The  barrier  which  that  hesitating  accent 
Proclaims  to  thine,  and  mine  is  scald. 

MYRRHA. 

My  lord!— 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  lord — my  king— sire — sovereign!  thus  it  is — 
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For  ever  thus,  address'd  with  awe.     I  ne'er 

Can  see  a  smile,  unless  in  some  broad  banquet's 

Intoxicating  glare,  when  the  buffoons 

Have  gorged  themselves  up  to  equality, 

Or  I  have  quaff  d  me  down  to  their  abasement. 

Myrrha,  I  can  hear  all  these  things,  these  names, 

Lord — king — sire — monarch — nay,  time  was  I  prized 

them, 
That  is,  I  suffer  d  them — from  slaves  and  nobles ; 
But  when  they  falter  from  the  lips  I  love, 
The  lips  which  have  been  press'd  to  mine,  a  chill 
Comes  o'er  my  heart,  a  cold  sense  of  the  falsehood 
Of  this  my  station,  which  represses  feeling 
In  those  for  whom  I  have  felt  most,  and  makes  me 
Wish  that  I  could  lay  down  the  dull  tiara, 
And  share  a  cottage  on  the  Caucasus 
With  thee,  and  wear  no  crowns  but  those  of  flowers. 

MTRRHA. 

Would  that  we  could ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  dost  thou  feel  this?— Why? 

MTRRHA. 

Then  thou  wouldst  know  what  thou  canst  never  know. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  that  is 

MYRRHA. 

The  true  valne  of  a  heart ; 
At  least  a  woman's. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  have  proved  a  thousand — 
A  thousand,  and  a  thousand. 

MTRRHA. 

Hearts? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  think  so. 

MTRRHA. 

Not  one !  the  timo  may  come  thou  may'st. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

It  Will. 

Hear,  Myrrha ;  Salemenes  has  declared — 

Or  why  or  how  he  hath  divined  it,  fielus, 

Who  founded  our  great  realm,  knows  more  than  I — 

But  Salemenes  hath  declared  my  throne 

In  peril. 

MTRRHA. 

He  did  well. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  say'st  thott  so  ? 
Thou  whom  he  spurn'd  so  harshly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  our  presence  with  his  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  weep  and  blush  ? 

MTRRHA. 

I  should  do  both 
More  frequently,  and  he  did  well  to  call  me 
Back  to  my  duty.     But  thou  spcakst  of  peril — 
Peril  to  thee 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Ay,  from  dark  plots  and  snares 
From  Medes— and  discontented  troops  and  nations. 
I  know  not  what — a  labyrinth  of  things — 
A  maze  of  mutter d  threats  and  mysteries : 
Thou  know'st  the  man — it  is  his  usual  custom. 
Hut  he  is  honest.  Come,  we  11  think  no  more  on 't — 
But  of  the  midnight  festival. 

MTRRHA. 

T  is  lime 


To  think  of  aught  save  festivals.  Thou  hast  not 
Spurn'd  his  sage  cautions  I 

*     SARDANAPALUS. 

What! — and  dost  thou  Fear 

MTRRHA. 

Fear! — I  m  a  Greek,  and  how  should  1  fear  deach? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale? 

MTRRHA. 

I  love. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  do  not  I  ?  I  love  thee  far—far  more 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm. 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced; — yet  I  blench  not. 

MTRRHA. 

That  means  thou  lovest  nor  thyself  nor  use; 
For  he  who  loves  another  loves  himself. 
Even  for  that  other's  sake.  This  is  too  rash: 
Kingdoms  and  lives  are  not  to  be  so  lost. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Lost! — why,  who  is  the  aspiring  chief  who  dared 
Assume  to  win  them  ? 

MTRRHA. 

Who  is  he  should  dread 
To  try  so  much  ?  When  be  who  is  their  ruler 
Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Myrrha ! 

MTRRHA. 

Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiied 
Too  often  on  me  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  your  subject  1 
Master,  I  am  your  slave!  Man,  I  have  loved  you! — 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness. 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  mooarefcs — 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.  If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Save  me,  my  beauty !  Thou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

MTRRHA. 

And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  speak  of  woman's  love. 

MTRRHA. 

The  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  iu  a  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them.    < 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  eloquent  Ionian!  thou  speak st  music, 

The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 

I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 

Of  thy  far  father-land.  Nay,  weep  not— calm  thee. 

MTRRHA. 

I  weep  not.— But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers  or  their  land. 
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,  SAtDANAPALUS. 

Yet  Oft 

'  Thau  speakest  of  them. 

I  MYRRHA. 

|  True— true:  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously  ; 
'  But  vben  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me. 

.  SASDANAPALITS. 

Veto,  then,  how  wonldst  thou  save  me,  as  tliou  saidst  ? 

MYRRHA. 

By  teaching  thee  to  save  thyself,  and  not 
Thyself  alone,  but  these  vast  realms,  from  all 
'  Tte  rage  of  the  worst  war—the  war  of  brethren. 

SA  ROAN  A  PALPS. 

Why,  child,  I  loathe  all  war,  and  warriors; 
I  T«e  in  peace  and  pleasure :  what  can  man 

Do  more? 

MYRRHA. 

Alas!  my  lord,  with  common  men 
Taere  needs  too  oft  the  show  of  war  to  keep 
The  substance  of  sweet  peace;  and  for  a  king, 
Tit  sometimes  better  to  be  fear'd  than  loved. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

,  And  I  have  never  sought  but  for  the  last. 

MYRRHA. 

And  no*  art  neither. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Dost  tkou  say  so,  Myrrha  ? 

1  srraiBA. 

1  sprak  of  civic  popular  love,  set/ love, 

I  ^liich  means  that  men  arc  kept  in  awe  and  law, 
Trt  not  oppress 'd — at  least  they  must  not  think  so ; 
(|r  if  they  think  so,  deem  it  necessary, 
To  yard  off  worse  oppression,  their  own  passions. 
A  kin0  of  feasts,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  rorclpe 
And  love,  and  mirth,  was  never  king  of  glory.      * 

SABDAlfAPALDS. 

Glory!  what's  that? 

MYRRHA. 

Ask  of  the  gods  thy  fathers. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

i  Tkey  cannot  answer ;  when  the  priests  speak  for  them, 
Tis  for  some  small  addition  to  the  temple. 

MTaSHA. 

,  L»k  to  the  annals  of  thine  empire's  founders. 

'  SABDANAPALUS. 

I  They  are  w>  blotted  o'er  with  blood,  I  cannot. 

t  tot  what  wouldst  have?  the  empire  has  been  founded. 

I I  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

MYRRHA. 

Preserve  thine  own. 

SABDAJIAPALUS. 

At  least  I  will  enjoy  it. 
^ww.  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates; 
Tbf  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
A**  «ae  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return, 
h  fit  adornment  for  the  evening  banquet, 
1  ^U  Maze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
"  vems  ni|to  ^  slar8  wbich  are  above  us 
Mf  an  opposite  star;  and  we  will  sit 
tn>wn  d  with  fresh  flowers  like 

MTBRHA. 

Victims. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

No,  like  sovereigns, 
t  "*  Aepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  times, 


Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths, 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.  Let  us  on. 

Enter  I* xni A. 

PANIA. 

May  the  king  live  for  ever! 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Not  an  hour 
Longer  than  he  can  love.  How  my  soul  hates 
This  language,  which  makes  life  itself  a  lie, 
Flattering  dust  with  eternity.  Well,  Panial' 
Be  brief. 

PANIA. 

I  am  charged  by  Salcmenes  to 
Reiterate  his  prayer  unto  the  king, 
Tliat  for  this  day,  at  least,  he  will  not  quit 
The  palace :  when  the  general  returns, 
He  will  adduce  such  reasons  as  will  warrant 
His  daring,  aud  perhaps  obtain  the  pardon 
Of  his  presumption. 

SABDANAPALCS. 

What!  am  I  then  coop'd? 
Already  captive !  can  I  not  even  breathe 
The  breath  of  heaven?  Tell  prince  Salemencs, 
Were  all  Assyria  raging  round  the  walls 
In  mutinous  myriads,  I  would  still  go  forth. 

PANIA. 

I  must  obey,  and  yet 

MYRRHA. 

Oh,  monarch,  listen. — 
How  many  a  day  and  moon  thou  hast  reclined 
Within  these  palace  walls  in  silken  dalliance, 
And  never  shown  thee  to  thy  people's  longing  ; 
Leaving  thy  subjects'  eyes  ungratihed, 
The  satraps  uncontrolTd,  the  gods  unworshipp'd, 
And  all  tilings  in  the  anarchy  of  sloth, 
Till  all,  save  evil,  slumber d  through  the  realm! 
And  will  thou  oot  now  tarry  for  a  day, 
A  day  which  may  redeem  thee?  Wilt  thou  not 
Yield  to  the  few  still  faithful  a  few  hours, 
For  them,  for  thee,  for  thy  past  fathers'  race, 
And  for  thy  sons'  inheritance? 

PANIA. 

T is  true! 
From  the  deep  urgency  with  which  the  prince 
Dispatch'd  me  to  your  sacred  presence,  I 
Must  dare  to  add  my  feeble  voice  to  that 
Which  now  has  spoken. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

No,  it  must  not  be. 

MYRRHA. 

For  the  sake  of  thy  realm ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Away! 

PANIA. 

For  that 
Of  all  thy  faithful  subjects,  who  will  rally 
Round  thee  and  thine. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

These  are  mere  phanta'sies ; 
There  is  no  peril : — 't  is  a  sullen  scheme 
Of  Salcmenes,  to  approve  his  seal, 
And  show  himself  more  necessary  to  its. 

MYRRHA. 

By  all  that's  good  and  glorious,  take  this  counsel. 
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SAROANAPALUS. 

Business  to-morrow. 

MYRRBA. 

Ay,  or  death  to-night. 

SAROANAPALUS. 

Why,  let  it  come,  then,  unexpectedly. 
Midst  joy  and  gentleness,  nnd  mirth  and  love; 
So  let  mc  fall  like  the  pluck'd  rose! — far  better 
Thus  than  be  wither  d. 

MYRRHA. 

Then  thou  wilt  not  yield, 
Even  for  the  sake  of  all  that  ever  stirr'd 
A  monarch  into  action,  to  forego 
A  trifling  revel. 

SAROANAPALUS. 

No. 

MYRRRA. 

Then  yield  for  mine  ; 
For  my  sake ! 

SAROANAPALUS. 

Thine,  my  Myrrha  ? 

MYRRBA. 

T  is  the  first 
Boon  which  I  e'er  ask'd  Assyria's  king. 

SAROANAPALUS. 

That's  true;  and,  wer't  my  kingdom,  must  be  granted. 
Well,  for  thy  sake,  I  yield  me.    Pania,  hence ! 
Thou  hear'st  mc. 

PANIA. 

And  obey.  [ Exit  Pania 

SAROANAPALUS. 

I  marvel  at  thee. 
What  is  thy  motive,  Myrrha,  thus  to  urge  me '.' 

MYRRBA. 

Thy  safety;  and  the  certainty  that  nought 
Could  urge  the  prince,  thy  kinsman,  to  require 
Thus  much  from  thee,  hut  some  impending  danger. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  if  I  do  not  dread  it,  why  should* t  thou  ? 

MYRRBA. 

Because  thou  dost  not  fear,  I  fear  for  tltec. 

SAROANAPALUS. 

To-morrow  thou  *  ilt  smile  at  these  vaiu  fancies. 

MT1RBA. 

If  the  worst  come,  I  shall  be  where  none  weep, 
And  that  is  better  than  the  power  to  smile. 
And  thou? 

SAROANAPALUS. 

I  shall  be  king,  as  heretofore. 

MYRRBA. 

Where? 

SARDANAP4LCS. 

With  Baal,  Nimrod,  nnd  Semiramis, 
Sole  in  Assyria,  or  with  them  elsewhere. 
Fate  made  me  what  I  am — may  make  me  nothing— 
But  either  that  or  nothing  must  I  be : 
I  will  not  live  degraded. 

MYRRBA. 

Hadst  thou  felt 
Thus  always,  none  would  ever  dare  degrade  thee. 

SAADANAPALUS. 

And  who  will  do  so  now? 

MYRRHA. 

Dost  thou  suspect  none? 

SARDANAP1LUS. 

Suspect! — that  's  a  spy's  office.  Ob!  we  lose 


Ten  thousand  precious  moments  in  vain  words, 

And  vainer  fears.  Within  there! — Ye  slaves,  deck 

The  hall  of  Nimrod  for  the  evening  revel  : 

If  I  most  make  a  prison  of  our  palace, 

At  least  we  11  wear  our  fetters  jocundly; 

If  the  Euphrates  be  forbid  us,  and 

The  summer  dwelling  on  its  beauteous  border,   . 

Here  we  are  still  unmenaccd.  Ho!  within  there! 

[Exit  Sard  an  a  pa  1 1  - 

MYRRBA  ($olus). 

Why  do  I  love  -this  man?  My  country's  daughters 

Love  none  but  heroes.  But  I  have  no  country ! 

The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  lier  bonds.  1  love  him  - 

And  that 's  the  heaviest  Link  of  the  long  chain — 

To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.  Be  it  so : 

The  hour  is  coming  when  he  'II  need  all  love. 

And  find  none.  To  fall  from  him  now  were  baser 

Than  to  have  stabb'd  him  on  his  throne  when  highest 

Would  have  been  noble  in  my  country's  creed ; 

I  was  not  made  for  either.  Could  I  save  him, 

I  should  not  love  him  better,  but  myself; 

And  I  have  need  of  the  last,  for  I  have  fallen 

In  my  own  thought*,  by  loving  this  soft  stranger 

And  yet  methinks  I  love  him  more,  perceiving 

That  he  is  hated  of  his  own  barbarians, 

The  natural  foes  of  all  the  blood  of  Greece. 

Could  I  but  wake  a  single  thought  like  those 

Which  even  the  Phrygians  felt,  when  battling  long 

'Twixt  Ilion  and  the  sea,  within  his  heart, 

Ue  would  tread  down  the  barbarous  crowds,atid  triumph. 

He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 

Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 

If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still. 

And  if  I  cannot  leach  him  how  to  reign, 

Ma^jhow  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 

II is  tkWone.  I  must  not  lose  him  from  my  sight. 

[Exit 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I. 
The  Portal  of  the  same  Ball  of  the  Palate. 

BBLESKS  (solus). 

The  sun  goes  down ;  methinks  he  sets  more  slowly. 

Taking  his  last  look  of  Assyria's  empire. 

I  low  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  clouds. 

Like  the  blood  he  predicts.     If  not  in  vain, 

Thou  sun  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 

I  have  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 

The  edicts  of  your  orbs,  which  make  Time  tremble 

For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  't  is  the  furthest 

Hour  of  Assyria's  years.     And  yet  how  calm! 

An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fall — 

A  summer's  sun  discloses  it.     Yon  disk. 

To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 

Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 

Scem'd  everlasting;  but  oh!  thou  true  sun ! 

The  burning  oracle  of  all  that  live, 

As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 

Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 

Thy  lore  unto  calamity?     Why  not 

Unfold  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  tliine 

All-glorious  burst  from  ocean?  why  not  dart 

A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future's  years. 


8ARDANAPALUS. 
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j  As  of  wrath  to  its  days?*  Hear  me!  ob !  hear  me! 
,  I  am  toy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant— 

I  hw  eased  oo  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall, 
I  Aid  bow 'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams, 
'  When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.    I  have  wutch'd 

For  tbee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee, 
I  And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee, 

And  asked  of  thee,  and  thou  bast  answer'd — but 

Oath/  to  thus  moch :  whUe  I  speak,  he  sinks — 
1  b  gone— and  leaves  bis  beauty,  not  his  knowledge, 
,  To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
i  lis  hoes  of  dying  glory.    Tet  what  is 
,  fteub,  so  it  be  but  glorious  1    T  is  a  sunset; 

lad  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 

TW  gods  bnt  in  decay. 

i 

Enter  Abbaces,  by  an  inner  door. 
1  ABBACES. 

.  Deletes,  why 

So  wrapt  in  thy  devotions?    Dost  thou  stand 
faring  to  trace  thy  disappearing  god 

j  Into  some  realm  of  undiscover'd  day  ? 
Oar  business  is  with  night — 't  is  come. 

I  SELESES. 


But  not 


Cow. 


ABBACES. 

Let  it  roll  on — we  are  ready. 

BELESES. 

Yes. 
WonlJ  it  were  over ! 

ABBACES. 

Does  die  prophet  doubt, 
To  whom  the  very  stars  shine  victory  ? 

BELESES. 

I  do  not  doubt  of  victory — but  the  victor. 

ABBACES. 

*efl,  let  thy  science  settle  that.     Meantime, 
I '  ha»e  prepared  as  many  glittering  spears 

U  will  out-sparkle  our  allies — your  planets, 
i  There  is  no  more  to  thwart  us.     The  she-king, 

That  lew  than  woman,  is  even  now  upon 
!  The  water*  with  his  female  mates.     The  order 
,  I*  U&aed  for  the  feast  in  the  pavilion. 
I  Th«  first  cop  which  he  drains  will  be  the  last 
1  Qiuffd  by  the  line  of  Nimrod. 

BELESES. 

T  was  a  brave  one. 

j  ABBACES. 

And  b  a  weak  one — 't  is  worn  out — we  '11  mend  it. 

i  BELESES. 

(  Art  sate  of  that  ? 

|  ABBACES. 

Its  founder  was  a  hunter — 
hm  a  soldier — what  is  there  to  fear? 


The  toldier. 


BELESES. 


\  ABBACES. 

And  the  priest,  it  may  be;  but 
Kyoa  thought  thus,  or  think,  why  not  retain 

.  Yuor  king  of  concubines?  why  siic  me  up  ? 

!  ^l»y  spur  me  to  this  enterprise?  your  ov*u 
3o  less  than  mine  ? 

BELESES. 

Look  to  the  sky ! 


ABBACES. 

I  look. 

BELESES. 

What  seest  thou  ? 

ABBACES. 

A  fair  summer's  twilight,  and 
The  gathering  of  the  stars. 

BELESES. 

And  midst  them,  mark 
Yon  earliest,  and  the  brightest,  which  so  quivers, 
As  it  would  quit  its  place  in  the  blue  ether. 

ABBACES. 

Well! 

BELBSES. 

T  is  thy  natal  ruler — thy  birth  planet. 
abbages  {touching  his  scahbarit). 
My  star  is  in  this  scabbard :  when  it  shines, 
It  shall  out-daixle  comets.    Let  us  think 
Of  what  is  to  be  done  to  justify 
Thy  planets  and  their  portents.     When  we  conquer, 
They  shall  have  temples — ay,  and  priests — and  thou 
Shalt  be  the  pontiff  of— what  gods  thou  wilt; 
For  I  observe  that  they  are  ever  just, 
And  own  the  bravest  for  the  most  devout. 

BELESES. 

Ay,  and  the  most  devout  for  brave — thou  hast  not 
Seen  mo  turn  back  from  battle. 

ABBACES. 

No ;  I  own  thec 
As  firm  in  fight  as  Babylonia's  captain, 
As  skilful  in  Chaldea's  worship;  now, 
Will  it  but  please  thee  to  forget  the  priest, 
And  be  the  warrior? 

BELESES. 

Why  not  both  ? 

ABBACES. 

The  better; 
And  yet  it  almost  shames  me,  we  shall  have 
So  little  to  effect.     Tins  woman's  warfare 
Degrades  the  very  conqueror.     To  have  pluck'd 
A  bold  and  bloody  despot  from  his  throne. 
And  grappled  with  him,  clashing  steel  with  steel, 
That  were  heroic  or  to  win  or  fall ; 
But  to  upraise  my  sword  against  this  silkworm, 
And  hear  him  whine,  it  may  be 

BELESES. 

Do  not  deem  it : 
He  has  that  in  him  which  may  make  you  strife  yet ; 
And,  were  he  all  you  think,  his  guards  are  hardy, 
And  headed  by  the  cool,  stern  Salem  cnes. 

ABBACES. 

They  'II  not  resist. 

BELESES. 

Why  not?  they  are  soldiers. 

ABBACES. 

True, 
And  therefore  need  a  soldier  to  command  them. 

BELESES. 

That  Salemcncs  is. 

ABBACES. 

But  not  their  king. 
Besides,  he  hates  the  effeminate  thing  that  governs, 
For  the  queen's  sake,  his  sister.     Mark  you  not 
lie  keeps  aloof  from  all  the  revels? 

BELESES. 

But 
Xot  from  the  council— there  he  is  ever  constant. 
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ABBACES. 

And  ever  thwarted ;  what  would  you  have  more 
To  make  a  rebel  out  of?     A  fool  reigning, 
His  blood  dishonour  d,  and  .himself  disdaia'd; 
Why,  it  is  his  revenge  we  work  for. 

BELESES. 

Gould 
lie  but  be  brought  to  think,  so :  this  I  doubt  of. 

ABBACES. 

What  if  we  sound  him? 

BELESES. 

Yes — if  the  time  served. 
Enter  Balea. 

BALEA. 

Satraps!  the  king  commands  your  presence  at 
The  feast  to-night. 

BELESES. 

To  hear  is  to  obey. 
In  the  pavilion? 

BALEA. 

No ;  here  in  the  palaee. 

ABBACES. 

How!  in  the  palace?  it  was  not  thus  order  tL 

BALEA. 

It  is  so  order'd  now. 

ABBACES. 

And  why? 

BALEA. 

I  know  not. 
May  I  retire? 

ABBACES. 

Stay. 

BELESES  (tO  ABBACES  a  Side). 

Hush!  let  him  go  his  way. 
(Alternately  to  Balea.) 
Yes,  Balea,  thank  the  monarch,  kiss  the  hem 
Of  his  imperial  robe,  and  say,  his  slaves 
Will  take  the  crumbs  he  deigns  to  scatter  from 
His  royal  table  at  the  hour — was  t  midnight? 

BALEA. 

It  was ;  the  place,  the  Hall  of  Nimrod.    Lords, 

I  humble  me  before  you  and  depart.  [Exit  Balea. 

ABBACES. 

]  like  not  this  same  sudden  change  of  place, 

There  is  some  mystery;  wherefore  should  he  change  it? 

BELESES. 

Doth  he  not  change  a  thousand  times  a  day  ? 

Sloth  is  of  all  things  the  most  fanciful — 

And  moves  more  parasangs  in  its  intents 

Than  generals  in  their  marches,  when  they  seek 

To  leave  their  foe  ai  fault. — Why  dost  thou  muse? 

ABBACES. 

He  loved  that  gay  pavilion — it  was  ever 
His  summer  dotage. 

BELESES. 

And  he  loved  his  queen — 
And  thrice  a  thousand  harlotry  besides — 
And  he  has  loved  all  things  by  turns,  except 
Wisdom  and  glory. 

ABBACES. 

Still— I  like  it  not. 
If  he  has  changed — why  so  must  we!  the  attack 
Were  easy  in  the  isolated  bower, 
Beset  with  drowsy  guards  and  drunken  courtiers ; 
But  in  the  Hall  of  Nimrod 

BELESIS. 

h  it  so? 


Methought  the  haughty  soldier  fcar'd  to  mount 
A  throne  too  easily :  does  it  disappoint  thee 
To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two 
Than  what  was  counted  on  ? 

ABBACES. 

When  the  hour  comes, 
Thou  shalt  perceive  how  far  I  fear  or  no. 
Thou  hast  seen  my  life  at  stake — and  gaily  play'd  for ; 
Hut  here  is  more  upon  the  die — a  kingdom. 

BELESES. 

I  have  foretold  already— thou  wilt  win  it: 
Then  on,  and  prosper. 

ABBACES. 

Now,  were  I  a  soothsayer, 
I  would  have  boded  so  much  to  myself. 
But  be  the  stars  obey'd — I  cannot  quarrel 
With  them,  nor  their  interpreter.    Who 's  here  1 

Enter  Salemenes. 


Satraps ! 


SALEMENES. 
BELESES. 


I 


My  prince! 

SALEM  EWES. 

Well  met — I  sought  ye  both, 
But  elsewhere  than  the  palace. 

ABBACES. 

Wherefore  so'  j 

SALEMENES.  I 

i 

'T  is  not  the  hour. 

ABBACES. 

The  hour — what  hour? 

SALEMENES. 

Of  midnight. 

BELESES. 

Midnight,  my  lord ! 

SALIMENES. 

What,  are  you  not  invited  ? 

BELESES. 

Oh!  yes — we  had  forgotten. 

SALEMENES. 

Is  it  usual 
Thus  to  forget  a  sovereign's  invitation  ? 

ABBACES. 

Why — we  but  now  received  it. 

SALEMENES. 

Then  why  here? 

ABBACES. 

On  duty. 

.  SALEMENES. 

On  what  duty? 

BELESES. 

On  the  state's. 
We  have  the  privilege  to  approach  the  presence, 
But  found  the  monarch  absent. 

SALEMENES. 

And  I  too 
Am  upon  duty. 

ABBACES. 

May  we  crave  its  purport  ? 

SALEMENES. 

To  arrest  two  traitors.    Guards !  within  there ! 

Enter  Guards. 

salemenes  (continuing). 

Satraps , 
Your  swords.  I 
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Tike  mioe. 


belesbs  (delivering  his). 
My  lord,  behold  my  scimitar. 
abbacbs  (drawing  his  sword), 

baxemeres  (advancing). 


I  will. 

A  USAGES. 

But  in  your  heart  the  blade— 
The  biit  quits  not  this  band. 

SALEMERES  (drawing). 

How !  dost  thou  brave  me? 
Tis  well— this  saves  a  trial  and  fake  mercy. 
SoJ&rs,  hew  down  the  rebel! 

ABBACBS. 

Soldiers!  Ay— 
Akmt  you  dare  not. 

SALEMERES. 

Alone!  foolish  slave — 
Wbat  is  there  in  thee  that  a  prince  should  shrink  from 
Of  open  force  T    We  dread  thy  treason,  not 
Thy  strength :  thy  tooth  is  nought  without  its  venom — 
The  serpents  not  the  lion's.    Gut  him  down. 

belbsbs  (interposing). 
Arbaces!  are  you  mad?  Have  I  not  render'd 
Mr  sword?    Then  trust  like  me  our  sovereign's  justice. 

ABBACBS. 

-No— I  will  sooner  trust  the  stars  thou  prat'st  of 
And  this  slight  arm,  and  die  a  king  at  least 
Of  my  own  breath  and  body — so  for  that 
None  else  shall  chain  them. 

salkmehbs  (To  the  Guards). 

Tou  hear  him,  and  me. 
,  Tikt  him  not— kill. 

{The  Guards  attack  Abbacbs,  who  defends  him- 
self valiantly  and  dexterously  till  they  waver. 

SALEMERES. 

Is  it  even  so ;  and  must 
I  do  ihe  hangman's  office?  Recreants!  see 
1  Bow  you  should  fell  a  traitor. 

[Salbmines  attacks  Abbacbs. 
Enter  Sabdarapalus  and  Train. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Hold  your  hands — 
Cpoa  your  lives,  I  say.    What,  deaf  or  drunken  ? 
,  *y  word!  Oh  fool,  I  wear  no  sword  :  here*  fellow, 
G»e  me  thy  weapon.  [To  a  Guard. 

[Sabdarapalus  snatches  a  sword  from  one  of  the 
soldiers,  and  makes  between  the  combatants — 
they  separate. 

sabdarapalus.  * 
In  my  very  palace ! 
Tut  hinders  me  from  cleaving  you  in  twain, 
tabcious  brawlers? 

BELBSBS. 

Sire,  your  justice. 

SALBMBRES. 

v  0r- 

J  oar  weakness. 

i 

sabdarapalus  (raising  tike  sword). 
How? 

SALEMERES. 

Strike !  so  the  blow  s  repeated 
I  poo  yon  traitor — whom  you  spare  a  moment, 
1  mm,  for  torture — I  'm  content. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

What— him! 
*'bo  dares  assail  Arbaces? 


SALBMBRES. 

I! 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Indeed! 
Prince,  you  forget  yourself.    Upon  what  warrant? 

SALBMBRES  (showing  the  signet). 
Thine. 

abbacbs  (confused). 
The  king's! 

SALEMBRBS. 

Yes !  and  let  the  king  confirm  it. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

I  parted  not  from  this  for  such  a  purpose. 

SALBMBRES. 

You  parted  with  it  for  your  safety — I 
Employ  d  it  fur  the  best.     Pronounce  in  person. 
Here  I  am  but  your  slave — a  moment  past 
I  was  your  representative. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Then  sheathe 
Your  swords. 

[Abbacbs  and  Salbmeres  return  their  swords  to*  the 
scabbards. 

SALBMBRES. 

Mine  's  sheathed  :  I  pray  you  sheathe  not  yours ; 
'T  is  the  sole  sceptre  left  you  now  with  safety. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

A  heavy  one ;  the  hilt,  too,  hurts  my  hand. 

(To  a  Guard)  Here,  fellow,  take  thy  weapon  back.    Well , 

sirs, 
What  doth  this  mean  ?  . 

BBLBSBS. 

The  prince  must  answer  that. 

SALBMBRES. 

Truth  upon  my  part,  treason  upon  theirs. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Treason — Arbaces!  treachery  and  Beleses! 
That  were  an  union  I  will  not  believe. 

BELESES. 

Where  is  the  proof? 

SALBMBRES. 

I  '11  answer  that,  if  once 
The  king  demands  your  fellow  traitor's  sword. 

ABBACES  (tO  SALBMBRES). 

A  sword  which  hath  been  drawn  as  oft  as  thine 
Against  hy  foes. 

SALEMERES. 

And  now  against  his  brother, 
And  in  an  hour  or  so  against  himself. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

That  is  not  possible :  he  dared  not ;  no— 
No— r  II  not  hear  of  such  things.  These  vain  bickerings 
Are  spawn'd  in  courts  by  base  intrigues  and  baser 
Hirelings,  who  live  by  lies  on  good  men's  lives. 
You  must  have  been  deceived,  my  brother. 

SALEMERES. 

First 
Let  him  deliver  up  his  weapon,  and 
Proclaim  himself  your  subject  by  that  duty, 
And  I  will  answer  all. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Why,  if  I  thought  so — 
But  no,  it  cannot  be;  the  Mede  Arbaces — 
The  trusty,  rough,  true  soldier — the  best  captaiu 

Of  all  who  discipline  our  nations No, 

I  '11  not  insult  him  thus,  to  bid  him  render 
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The  scimitar  to  me  he  never  yielded 
Unto  our  enemies.    Chief,  keep  your  weapon. 
salkmenks  (delivering  back  t/ie  signet}. 
Monarch,  take  back  your  signet. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

No,  retain- it; 
Bat  use  it  with  more  moderation. 

SALKMENES. 

Sire, 
f  used  it  for  your  honour,  and  restore  it 
Because  I  cannot  keep  it  with  my  own. 
Bestow  it  on  Arbaces. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

So  I  should  : 
He  never  ask'd  it. 

SALKMENKS. 

Doubt  not,  he  will  have  it 
Without  that  hollow  semblance  of  respect. 

BELKSKS. 

I  know  not  what  hath  prejudiced  the  prince 

So  strongly  'gainst  two  subjects,  than  whom  none 

Have  been  more  zealous  for  Assyria's  weal. 

SALKMENKS. 

Peace,  factious  priest  and  faithless  soldier!  thou 
Unit's!  in  thy  own  person  the  worst  vices 
Of  the  most  dangerous  orders  of  mankind. 
Keep  thy  smooth  words  and  juggling  homilies 
For  those  who  know  thee  not.    Thy  fellow's  sin 
Is,  at  the  least,  a  bold  one,  and  not  temper'd 
By  the  tricks  taught  thee  in  Chaldea. 

DKLESES. 

Hear  him, 
My  liege — the  son  of  Belus!  he  blasphemes 
The  worship  of  the  land  which  bows  the  knee 
Before  your  fathers. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Oh !  for  that  I  pray  you 
Let  him  have  absolution.    I  dispense  with 
The  worship  of  dead  men ;  feeling  that  I 
Am  mortal,  and  believing  that  the  race 
From  whence  I  sprung  are — what  I  see  them — ashes. 

BXLKSRS. 

King!    Do  not  deem  so :  they  are  with  the  stars, 
And 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Ton  shall  join  them  there  ere  they  will  rise, 
If  you  preach  farther. — Why,  tins  is  rank  treason. 

SALKMENKS. 

My  lord! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

To  school  me  in  the  worship  of 
Assyria's  Idols!    Let  him  be  released — 
Give  him  his  sword. 

SALEMENES. 

My  lord,  and  king,  and  brother, 
I  pray  ye,  pause. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Yes,  and  be  sermonized, 
And  dinn'd,  and  deafen'd  with  dead  men  and  Baal, 
And  all  Ghaldea's  starry  mysteries. 

BELKSKS. 

Monarch!  respect  them. 

sian.v  NAP  ALPS. 

Oh !  for  that— I  love  them ; 
I  love  to  watch  them  in  the  deep  blue  vault, 
Aud  to  compare  them  with  my  Myrrha's  eyes; 


I  love  to  see  their  rays  redoubled  in 

The  tremulous  silver  of  Euphrates'  wave, 

As  the  light  breeze  of  midnight  crisps  the  broad 

And  rolling  water,  sighing  through  the  sedges 

Which  fringe  his  banks  :  but  whether  they  may  be 

Gods,  as  some  say,  or  the  abodes  of  gods, 

As  others  hold,  or  simply  lamps  of  night, 

Worlds  or  the  lights  of  worlds,  I  know  nor  care  not. 

There 's  something  sweet  in  my  uncertainty 

I  would  not  change  for  your  Chaldean  lore; 

Besides,  I  know  of  these  all  clay  can  know 

Of  aught  above  it  or  below  it— nothing. 

I  see  their  brilliancy  and  feel  their  beauty — 

When  they  shine  on  my  grave  I  shall  know  neither. 

BXLKSKS. 

For  neither,  sire,  say  better. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  will  wait, 
If  it  so  please  you,  pontiff,  for  that  knowledge. 
In  the  mean  time  receive  your  sword,  and  know 
That  I  prefer  your  service  militant 
Unto  your  ministry — not  loving  either. 

SALKMENKS  (aside). 

His  lusts  have  made  him  mad.    Then  must  I  save  him 
Spite  of  himself. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Please  you  to  hear  me,  Satraps ! 
And  chiefly  thou,  my  priest,  because^  doubt  thee 
More  than  the  soldier,  and  would  doubt  thee  all 
Wert  thou  not  half  a  warrior :  let  us  part 
In  peace — I  '11  not  say  pardon — which  must  be 
Earn'd  by  the  guilty ;  this  I'll  not  pronounce  ye, 
Although  upon  this  breath  of  mine  depends 
Your  own ;  and,  deadlier  for  ye,  on  my  fears. 
But  fear  not — for  that  I  am  soft,  not  fearful — 
And  so  live  on.    Were  I  the  thing  some  think  me. 
Your  heads  would  now  be  dripping  the  last  drops 
Of  their  attainted  gore  from  the  high  gates 
Of  this  our  palace  into  the  dry  dust, 
Their  only  portion  of  the  coveted  kingdom 
They  would  be  crown'd  to  reign  o'er — let  that  pass. 
As  I  have  said,  I  will  not  deem  ye  guilty, 
Nor  doom  ye  guiltless.     Albeit,  better  men 
Than  ye  or  I  stand  ready  to  arraign  you  • 
And  should  I  leave  your  fate  to  sterner  judges, 
And  proofs  of  all  kinds,  I  might  sacrifice 
Two  men,  who,  whatsoe'er  they  now  are,  were 
Once  honest.    Ye  are  free,  sirs. 

*       ARBACES. 

Sire,  this  clemency 

BELKSKS  (interrupting  him). 
Is  worthy  of  yourself,-  and,  although  innocent, 
We  thank 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Priest !  keep  your  thanksgivings  for  Belus : 
His  offspring  needs  none. 

BELKSKS. 

But,  being  innocent — 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Be  silent— Guilt  is  loud.    If  ye  are  loyal, 

Ye  are  injured  men,  and  should  be  sad,  not  grateful 

BELESIS. 

So  wc  should  be,  were  justice  always  done 
Hy  earthly  power  omnipotent;  but  innocence 
Must  oft  receive  her  right  as  a  mere  favour. 
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5ABDANAPALUS. 

,  That  6  a  good  sentence  for  a  homily, 
Though  not  for  this  occasion.     Prithee  keep  it 
To  plead  thy  sovereign's  cause  before  his  people. 

BELESES. 

I  trust  there  is  do  cause. 

SAUUNAPAU7S. 

No  cause,  perhaps ; 
Hoc  many  causers: — if  ye  meet  with  such 
hi  titc  exercise  of  your  inquisitive  function 
<ta  earth,  or  should  you  read  of  it  in  heaven 
la  vne  mysterious  twinkJc  of  the  stars, 
Which  are  your  chronicles,  1  pray  you  note, 
Tbji  there  arc  worse  things  betwixt  earth  and  heaven 
Than  him  who  ruleth  many  and  slays  none; 
And,  hating  not  himself,  yet  loves  his  fellows 
bough  to  spare  even  those  who  would  not  spare  him, 
Wrrc  they  once  masters — but  that 's  doubtful.  Satraps ! 
Tear  swords  and  persons  are  at  liberty 
To  ase  them  as  ye  will — but  from  this  hour 
I  be  no  call  for  either.    Salemenes ! 
Fallow  me.  ' 

[Exeunt  Sabdanapalus,  Salemenes,  and  tlie 
Train,  etc.  leaving  Abbacks  and  Bbleses. 

abbacbs. 
Belescs! 

BELESES. 

Now,  what  think  you  ? 

ABBACE5. 

Pat  we  are  lost. 

SELESES. 

That  we  have  won  the  kingdom. 

A  B  BACKS. 

^lut!  thus  suspected— with  the  sword  slung  o'er  us 
&u  l*y  a  single  hair,  and  that  still  wavering 
To  L<  blown  down  by  his  imperious  breath, 
Noicb  spared  uv— why,  I  know  not. 

BELESES. 

Seek  not  why ; 
tat  let  os  profit  by  the  interval. 
TW  hour  is  still  our  own — our  power  the  same — 
TIk-  night  the  same  we  destined.    He  hath  clianged 
Gibing,  except  our  ignorance  of  all 
!*»picion  into  each  a  certainty 
At  most  make  madness  of  delay. 

ABBACES. 

And  yet 

BKLB9E8. 

Wlut,  doubting  fitiU? 

ABBACES. 

He  spared  our  lives — nay,  more, 
Saved  them  from  Salemenes. 

BELESES. 

And  how  long 
* «B  he  so  spare?  till  the  first  drunken  minute. 

ABBACES. 

f*  sober,  rather.    Yet  he  did  it  nobly; 
G*e  royally  what  we  had  forfeited 

'  bselv 

BELESES. 

Say,  bravely. 

ABBACIES. 

Somewhat  of  both,  perhaps. 
Rat  it  has  touch'd  me,  and,  whate'er  betide, 
1  »U1  no  further  on. 


BELESES. 

And  lose  the  world ! 

ABBACES. 

Lose  any  thing,  except  my  own  esteem. 

BELESES. 

I  blush  that  we  should  owe  our  lives  to  such 
A  king  of  distaffs ! 

ABBACES. 

But  no  less  we  owe  them ; 

And  I  should  blush  fur  more  to  take  the  grantcr's ! 

BELESES. 

Thou  raay'st  endure  whate'er  thou  wilt,  the  stars 
Have  written  otherwise. 

ABBACES. 

Though  they  came  down, 
And  marshall'd  me  the  way  in  all  their  brightness, 
I  would  not  follow. 

BELESES. 

This  is  weakness — worse 
Than  a  scared  beldam's  dreaming  of  the  dead. 
And  waking  in  the  dark. — Go  to — go  to. 

ABBACES. 

Methought  he  look'd  like  Nimrod  as  he  spoke, 
Even  as  the  proud  imperial  statue  stands 
Looking  the  monarch  of  the  kings  around  it. 
And  sways,  while  they  but  ornament,  the  temple. 

BELESES. 

I  told  you  that  you  had  loo  much  despised  him, 
And  that  there  was  some  royalty  within  him. 
What  then  ?  he  is  the  nobler  foe. 

ABBACES. 

But  we 
The  meaner: — Would  he  had  not  spared  us! 

BELESES. 

So— 
Wouldst  thou  be  sacrificed  thus  readily? 

ABBACES. 

No — but  it  had  been  better  to  have  died 
Than  live  ungrateful. 

BELESES. 

Oh,  the  souls  of  some  men  ! 
Thou  wouldst  digest  what  some  call  treason,  and 
Fools  treachery — and,  behold,  upon  the  sudden, 
Because,  for  something  or  for  nothing,  this 
Rash  reveller  steps,  ostentatiously, 
'Twixt  thee  and  Salemenes,  thou  art  turn'd 
Into— what  shall  I  say? — Sardanapalus ! 
I  know  no  name  more  ignominious. 

ABBACES. 

But 
An  hour  ago,  who  dared  to  term  me  such 
Had  held  his  life  but  lightly — as  it  is, 
I  must  forgive  you,  even  as  he  forgave  us — 
Scmiramis  herself  would  not  have  done  it. 

BELESES. 

No — the  queen  liked  no  sharers  of  the  kingdom, 
Not  even  a  husband. 

ABBACES. 

I  must  serve  him  truly 

BELESES. 

And  humbly? 

ABBACES. 

No,  sir,  proudly — being  honest. 
I  shall  be  nearer  thrones  than  you  to  heaven ; 
And  if  not  quite  so  haughty,  yet  more  lofty. 
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You  may  do  your  own  deeming — you  have  codes, 
And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
Aud  must  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

SELESES. 

Have  you  finish'd? 

ABBACES. 

Yes— 

With  you. 

BELESES. 

And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me? 

ABBACES. 

That 's  a  sacerdotal  thought, 
And  not  a  soldier's. 

BELESES. 

Be  it  what  you  will — 
Truce  with  these  wrangling*,  and  but  hear  mc. 

ABBACES. 


No- 


There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

BELESES. 

If  it  must  be  so — 
I  '11  on  alone. 

ABBACES. 

Alone ! 

BELESES. 

Thrones  hold  but  one. 

ABBACES. 

Out  this  is  fill  d. 

BELESES. 

With  worse  than  vacancy — 
A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  it,  Arbaces: 
I  have  still  aided,  chcrish'd,  loved,  aud  urged  you; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.     Heaven  itself 
Scem'd  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one: 
And  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant. 

ABBACES. 

Tour  servant ! 

BELESES. 

Why  not?  better  than  be  slave, 
The  pardon' d  slave  of  she  Sardanapalus. 

Enter  Pania. 

PANIA. 

My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  die  kin£. 

ABBACES. 

It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

BELESES. 

Notwithstanding, 
Let  s  hear  it. 

PANIA. 

Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 
Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

BELESES. 

With  our  troops? 


PANIA. 

My  order  is  unto  die  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

ABBACES. 


Say,  we  depart 


But 

BELESES. 

It  must  be  obey  d ; 


PANIA. 

My  order  is  to  see  you 
Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BELESES  (aside). 

Ay! 
Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

PANIA. 

I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 

Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 

Your  leisure,  to  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

[Exit  Pabu 

BELESES. 

Now  then  obey! 

ABBACES. 

Doubtless. 

BELESES. 

Yes,  to  the  gates 
That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison. 
No  further. 

ABBACES. 

Thou  hast  haxp'd  the  truth  indeed ! 
The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  ane. 

BELESES. 

Graves ! 

ABBACES. 

If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

BELESES. 

It  shall  have  work  enough : 
Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augurcst: 
At  present  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence? 

ABBACES. 

Why,  what  other 
Interpretation  should  it  bear  ?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison — favours  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time — 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  was,  bloodless — 

BELESES. 

But  will  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

ABBACES. 

I  doubt  it. 
How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties. 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how, 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

BELESES. 

Let  us  but  regain 
The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  wc  'II  shorten 
The  journey. 

ABBACES. 

T  will  be  shorten'd  at  the  gates, 
It  may  be. 
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I  No ;  they  hardly  will  risk  that. 

Tbey  mean  as  to  die  privately,  but  not 
|  Within  the  palace  or  the  city  walls, 

Where  we  are  known  and  may  liave  partisans: 

If  they  bad  meant  to  aJay  us  here,  we  were 

So  loafer  with  the  living.    Let  us  hence. 

!  ABBACES. 

,  If  I  but  thought  he  did  not  mean  my  life— — 

BELB3BS. 

I  Fool!  hence— what  else  should  despotism  alarm'd 
'  lean'   Let  us  but  rejoin  our  troops,  and  march. 

ABBACES. 

1  Tmards  our  provinces  ? 

BBLESCS. 

No;  towards  your  kingdom. 
lint  i  time,  there  V  heart  and  hope,  and  power,  and 

means 
Vitieh  their  half  measures  leave  us  in  full  scope.— 
'iway! 

ABBACES. 

And  I,  even  yet  repenting,  must 
i  febpse  to  guile ! 

I  BBLBSBS. 

Self-defence  is  a  virtue, 
,  Sale  bulwark  of  all  right.    Away !  I  say ! 
|  In  s  leave  this  place,  the  air  grows  thick  and  choking, 

And  the  walls  have  a  scent  of  night-shade — hence ! 
i  U  as  not  leave  them,  time  for  further  council. 

Oar  quick  departure  aproves  our  civic  zeal ; 
i  Our  quick  departure  minders  our  good  escort, 

The  worthy  Pania,  from  anticipating 
,  The  orders  of  some  parasangs  from  hence ; 

br,  (here  s  no  other  choice  hut hence,  I  say. 

[Exit  with  Abbacbs,  who  follows  reluctantly. 

Enter  Sabda».rapalus  and  Salbmbnbs. 

I  SSAEDARAPALUS. 

'  *e&,  all  is  remedied,  and  without  bloodshed, 
TftM  worst  of  mockeries  of  a  remedy ; 
Vt  are  now  secure  by  these  men's  exile. 

SALBMBRBS. 

Yes, 
As  be  who  treads  on  flowers  is  from  the  adder 
Tviaed  round  their  roots. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Why,  what  wouldst  have  me  do? 

SALBMBRBS. 

tado  what  you  have  done. 

|  SABDARAPALUS. 

i  Revoke  my  pardon? 

SALBMBRBS. 

kpbee  the  crown,  now  tottering  on  your  temples. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

fiat  were  tyrannical. 

SALEM  EKES. 

But  sure. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

We  are  so. 
What  danger  can  they  work  upon  the  frontier? 

SALBMBNBS. 

"*y  are  not  there  yet — never  should  they  be  so, 
w*e  1  well  listen d*>. 

^ABDARAPALUS. 

Nay,  I  have  listen'd 
to  thee — why  not  to  them  ? 


"  SALBMBRBS. 

You  may  know  that  hereafter;  as  it  is, 
I  take  my  leave,  to  order  forth  the  guard. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

And  you  will  joiu  us  at  the  banquet  ? 

SALBHBRKS. 

Sire, 
Dispense  with  me — I  am  no  wassailer: 
Command  me  in  all  service  save  the  Bacchant's. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Nay,  but  'I  is  ht  to  revel  now  and  then. 

SALBMBRBS. 

And  fit  that  some  should  watch  for  those  who  revel 
Too  oft.    Am  I  permitted  to  depart? 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Yes Stay  a  moment,  my  good  Salem  encs, 

My  brother,  my  best  subject,  better  prince 

Than  I  am  king.    You  should  have  been  the  monarch, 

And  I — I  know  not  what,  and  care  not ;  but 

Think  not  I  am  insensible  to  all 

Thine  honest  wisdom,  and  thy  rough,  yet  kind, 

Though  oft  reproving,  sufferance  of  my  follies. 

If  I  have  spared  these  men  against  thy  counsel. 

That  is,  their  lives — it  is  not  that  I  doubt 

The  advice  was  sound;  but,  let  them  live:  we  will  not 

Cavil  about  their  lives — so  let  them  mend  them. 

Their  banishment  will  leave  me  still  sound  sleep, 

Which  their  death  had  not  left  me. 

SALBMBRBS. 

Thns  you  ran 
The  risk  to  sleep  for  ever,  to  save  traitors — 
A  moment's  pang  now  changed  for  years  of  crime. 
Still  let  them  be  made  quiet. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Tempt  me  not  : 
My  word  is  past.  t 

SALBMBRBS. 

But  it  may  be  recall'd. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

T  is  royal.  * 

SALBMBRBS. 

And  should  therefore  be  decisive. 
This  half  indulgence  of  an  exile  serves 
But  to  provoke — a  pardon  should  be  full, 
Or  it  is  none. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

And  who  persuaded  mc 
After  I  had  repeal'd  them,  or  at  least 
Only  dismiss'd  them  from  our  presence,  who 
Urged  me  to  6cnd  them  to  their  satrapies  ? 

SALBMBRBS. 

True;  that  I  had  forgotten;  that  is,  sire, 

If  they  e'er  reach  their  satrapies — why,  then, 

Reprove  me  more  for  my  advice. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

And  if 
They  do  not  reach  them — look  to  it!— in  safety, 
In  safety,  mark  me — and  security — 
Look  to  thine  own. 

SALBMBRBS. 

Permit  me  to  depart ; 
Their  safety  shall  be  cared  for. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

Get  thee  hence,  then ; 
And,  prithee,  think  more  gently  of  thy  brother. 
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SALKMRNKS.  • 

Sire,  I  shall  ever  duly  serve  my  sovereign. 

[Exit  Salrmines. 

SARDANAPALUS  (solus). 

That  man  is  of  a  temper  too  severe : 
Hard  but  as  lofty  as  the  rock,  and  free 
From  all  the  taints  of  common  earth— while  I 
Am  softer  clay,  impregnated  with  flowers. 
But  as  our  mould  is,  must  the  produce  be. 
If  I  have  err  d  this  time,  't  is  on  the  side 
Where  error  sits  most  lightly  on  that  sense, 
I  know  not  what  to  call  it;  but  it  reckons 
With  me  ofttimes  for  pain,  and  sometimes  pleasure ; 
A  spirit  which  seems  placed  about  my  heart 
To  court  its  throbs,  not  quicken  them,  and  ask 
Questions  which  mortal  never  dared  to  ask  me, 
Nor.  Baal,  though  an  oracular  deity — 
Albeit  his  marble  face  majes ileal 
Frowns  as"the  shadows  of  the  evening  dim 
His  brows  to  changed  expression,  till  at  times 
I  think,  the  statue  looks  in  act  to  speak. 
Away  with* these  vain  thoughts,  I  will  be  joyous— 
And  here  comes  Joy's  true  herald. 

Enter  Mtrrha. 

.MYRRHA. 

.King!  the  sky 
Is  overcast,  and;mustcrs  muttering  thunder, 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and  show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 
Will  you  then  qui ^ the  palace? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Tempest,  say'st  thou! 

MYRRHA. 

Ay,  my  good  lord. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  be 
Not  ill  content  to  vary  the  smooth  scene. 
And  watch  the  warring  elements;  but  this 
Would  little  suit  the  silken  garments  and 
Smooth  face*  of  our' festive  friends.    Say,  Myrrha, 
Art  thou  of  those  who  dread  the  roar  of  cloudsl 

SfTRRHA. 

In  my  own  country  we  respee*  their  voices 
As  auguries  of  Jove. 

SARDANIPALUS. 

Jove— ay,  your  Baal — 
Ours  also  has  a  property  in  thunder. 
And  ever  and  anon  some  falling  bolt 
Proves  IriVdivinity,  and. yet  sometimes 
Strikes  his  own  altars. 

MYRRHA. 

That  were  a  dread  omen. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Yes— for  the  priests.    Well,  we  will  not  go  forth 
Beyond  the  palace  walls  to-night,  but  make 
Our  feast  within. 

MYRRHA. 

Now,  Jove  be  praised !  that  he 
Hath  heard  the  prayer  thou  wouldst  not  hear.    The  gods 
Are  kinder  to  thee  than  thou  to  thyself, 
And  flash  this  storm  between  thee  and  thy  foes, 
To  shield  thee  from  them. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Child,  if  there  be  peril, 
Mcthinks  it  is  the  same  within  these  walls 
As  on  the  river's  brink. 


MYRRHA. 

Not  so,  these  w»H* 
Are  high  and  strong,  and  guarded.    Treason  has 
To  penetrate  through  many  a  winding  way, 
And  massy  portal!  but  in  the  pavilion 
There  is  no  bulwark. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

No,  nor  in  the  palace. 
Nor  in  the  fortress,  nor  upon  the  -lop 
Of  cloud-fenced  Caucasus,  where  the  eagle  sits 
Nested  in  pathless  clefts,  if  treachery  be : 
Even  as  the  arrow  finds  the  airy  king. 
The  steel  will  reach  the  earthly.    But  be  calm: 
The  men,  or  innocent  or  guilty,  are 
Banish'd,  and  far  upon  their  way. 

MYRRHA. 

They  Hve,  then  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

So  sanguinary  ?     Thou  ! 

MTRRHA. 

I  would  not  shrink 
From  just  infliction  of  due  punishment 
On  those  who  seek  your  life:  wer't  otherwise, 
I  should  not  merit  mine.    Besides,  you  heard 
The  princely  Salemenes. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

This  is  strange ; 
The  gentle  and  the  austere  are  both  against  me, 
And  urge  me  to  revenge. 

MTRRHA. 

T  is  a  Greek  virtue. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

But  not  a  kingly  one — I  '11  none  on  't ;  or, 
If  ever  I  indulge  in  't,  it  shall  be 
With  kings— my  equals. 

myrrra. 
These  men  sought  to  be  so. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Myrrha,  this  is  too  feminine,  and  springs 
From  fear 

MYRRHA. 

For  you. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

No  matter — still 't  is  fear. 
I  have  observed  your  sex,  once  roused  to  wrath. 
Arc  timidly  vindictive  to  a  pitch 
Of  perseverance,  which  I  would  not  copy. 
I  thought  you  were  exempt  from  this,  as  from 
The  childish  helplessness  of  Asian  women. 

MYRRHA. 

My  lord,  1  am  no  boaster  of  my  love, 
Nor  of  my  attributes ;  I  have  shared  your  splendour, 
And  will  partake  your  fortunes.    You  may  live 
To  And  one  slave  more  true  than  subject  myriads; 
But  this  the  gods  avert !     I  am  content 
To  be  beloved  on  trust  for  what  I  fed, 
Rather  than  prove  it  to  you  in  your  griefs. 
Which  might  not  yield  to  any  cares  of  mine. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Griefs  cannot  come  where  perfect  love  exists, 
Except  to  heighten  it,  and  vanish  from 
That  which  it  could  not  scare  awat    Let  *s  in — 
The  hour  approaches,  and  we  mt4^>rcpare 
To  meet  the  invited  guests,  who  grace  our  feast. 

[Exeunt 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Bail  of  the  Palace  illuminated.  —  Sardanapalus 
and  his  Guest*  at  Table.  — A  Storm  witliout,  and 
Thunder  occasionally  heard  during  tfce  Banquet 

SABDANAPALUS. 

nil  fall !     Why  this  is  as  it  should  he:  here 
k  my  Croc  realm,  amidst  bright  eyes  and  feces 
Sappy  as  fair !     Here  sorrow  cannot  reach. 

ZAMBS. 

W  elsewhere — where  the  king  is,  pleasure  sparkles. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

U  mi  this  better  now  than  Nimrod's  huntings, 

'»  my  wild  grandam's  chase  in  search  of  kingdoms 

>a*  could  not  keep  when  conquer'd? 

ALTADA. 

Mighty  though 
They  were,  as  all  thy  royal  lioe  have  been, 
Vr t  none  of  those  who  went  before  have  reach'd 
The  acme  of  Sardanapalus,  who 
Has  placed  his  joy  in  peace — the  sole  true  glory. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

And  pleasure,  good  Altada,  to  which  glory 
Is  box  the  path.  What  is  it  that  we  seek? 
Lojoyment !  We  have  cut  the  way  short  to  it, 
And  not  gone  tracking  it  through  human  ashes, 
Making  a  grave  with  every  footstep. 

ZAMBS. 

Mo; 
111  hearts  are  happy,  and  all  voices  bless 
The  king  of  peace,  who  holds  a  world  in  jubilee. 

SABQANAPALUS. 

Art  tare  of  that?  I  have  heard  otherwise; 
Some  say  that  there  be  traitors. 

ZAMBS. 

Traitors  they 
Who  dare  to  say  so! — Tis  impossible. 
What  cause? 

SABDAIfAPALUS. 

What  cause?  true, — fill  the  goblet  up; 
Vr  will  not  think  of  them :  there  arc  none  such, 
Or  if  there  be,  they  are  gone. 

altada. 

Guests,  to  my  pledge ! 
Down  on  your  knees,  and  drink  a  measure  to 
The  safety  of  the  king — the  monarch,  say  1? 
The  god  Sardanapalus! 

[Zamxs  and  the  Guests  kneel,  and  exclaim — 
Mightier  than 
Ub  father  Baal,  the  god  Sardanapalus ! 

[It  thunders  as  they  kneel;  some  startup  in 
confusion. 

ZAMBS. 

Why  do  ye  rise,  my  friends?  In  that  strong  peal 
•  Hi*  father  gods  consented. 

M\BRHA. 

Menaced,  rather, 
ting,  wilt  thou  bear  this  mad  impiety. 

SABDANtPALUS. 

Impiety! — nay,  if  the  sires  who  reign'd 
'  Before  me  can  be  gods,  1  'II  not  disgrace 
Their  lineage.  But  arise,  my  pious  friends, 
Hoard  your  devotion  for  the  thunderer  there : 
I  seek  but  to  be  loved,  not  worshipped. 


ALTAOA. 

Both— 
Both  you  must  ever  be  by  all  true  subjects. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Methinks  the  thunders  still  increase :  it  is 
An  awful  night. 

MYBBHA. 

Oh  yes,  for  those  who  have 
No  palace  to  protect  their  worshippers. 

SABDAIfAPALUS. 

That  *s  true,  my  Myrrha;  and  could  I  convert 
My  realm  to  one  wide  shelter  for  the  wretched, 
I'd  do  it. 

MYBBHA. 

Thou  rt  no  god,  then,  not  to  be 
Able  to  work  a  will  so  good  and  general. 
As  thy  wish  would  imply. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

And  your  gods,  then, 
Who  ran,  and  do  not? 

MYBBHA. 

Do  not  speak  of  that, 
Lest  we  provoke  them. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

True,  they  love  not  censure 
Better  than  mortals.  Friends,  a  thought  has  struck  me : 
Were  there  no  temples,  would  there,  think  ye,  be 
Air  worshippers — that  is,  when  it  is  angry, 
And  pelting  as  even  now  ? 

MYBBHA. 

The  Persian  prays 
Upon  his  mountain. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Yes,  when  the  sun  shines. 

MYRRHA. 

And  I  would  ask  if  this  your  palace  were 
Unroofd  and  desolate,  how  many  flatterers 
Would  lick  the  dust  in  which  the  king  lay  low  ? 

ALTADA. 

The  fair  Ionian  is  too  sarcastic 

Upon  a  nation  whom  she  knows  not  well ; 

The  Assyrians  know  no  pleasure  but  their  king's, 

And  homage  is  their  pride. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Nay,  pardon,  guests, 
The  fair  Greek's  readiness  of  speech. 

ALTADA. 

Pardon !  sire  : 
We  honour  her  of  all'things  next  to  thee. 
Hark!  what  was  that? 

ZAMBS. 

That!  nothing  but  the  jar 
Of  distant  portals  shaken  by  the  wind. 

ALTADA. 

It  sounded  like  the  clash  of — hark  again '. 

ZAMB9. 

The  big  rain  pattering  on  the  roof. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

No  more. 
Myrrha,  my  love,  hast  thou  thy  shell  in  order? 
Sing  me  a  song  of  Sappho,  her,  thou  know'st; 
Who  in  thy  country  threw 

Enter  Pania,  with  his  Sword  and  Garments  bloody,  and 
disordered.  The  Guests  rise  in  confusion. 
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Pahia  (to  the  guards). 

Look  to  the  portals; 
And  with  yoar  best  speed  to  the  wall  without. 
Tour  arms!  To  arms!  The  king  s  in  danger.  Monarch! 
Excuse  this  haste, — 'tis  faith. 

SABDAXAPALCS. 

Speak  on. 

PA  VI  A. 

It  is 

As  Salemenes  fear'd :  the  faithless  satraps 

SABOAJIAPAI4JS. 

You  are  wounded — give  some  wine.  Take  breath,  good 
Pania. 

PASTIA. 

T  is  nothing— a  mere  flesh  wound.  I  am  worn 
More  with  my  speed  to  warn  my  sovereign. 
Than  hurt  in  his  defence. 

MTBBBA. 

Well,  sir,  the  rebels. 
pahia. 
Soon  as  Arbaces  and  Beleses  reach  d 
Their  sutions  in  the  city,  they  refused 
To  march :  and  on  my  attempt  to  use  the  power 
Which  I  was  delegated  with,  they  call'd 
Upon  their  troops,  who  rose  in  fierce  defiance. 

MTBBBA. 

All? 

rANIA. 

Too  many. 

SABOANAPALUS. 

Spare  not  of  thy  free  speech 
To  spare  mine  ears  the  truth. 

paiua. 

My  own  slight  guard 
Were  faithful— and  what  s  left  of  it  is  still  so. 

bttbbba. 
And  are  these  all  the  force  still  faithful? 


PAHIA. 


No— 


Tbe  Bactrians,  now  led  on  by  Salemenes, 
Who  even  then  was  on  his  way,  still  urged 
By  strong  suspicion  of  the  Median  chiefs, 
Are  numerous,  and  make  strong  head  against 
The  rebels,  fighting  inch  by  inch,  and  forming 
An  orb  around  the  palace,  where  they  mean 
To  centre  all  their  force,  and  save  the  king. 
(He  hesitates.)   I  am  charged  to 

MT1BBA. 

Tis  no  time  for  hesitation. 

PANIA. 

Prince  Salemenes  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soldiers:  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

SABDAHAPALU9. 

What,  ho ! 
My  armour  there. 

MTBBBA. 

And  wilt  thou? 

SABDAWAPALU3. 

Will  I  not? 
Ho,  there!— But  seek  not'for  the  buckler;  "l  is 
Too  heavy: — a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword. 
Where  are  the  rebels? 


PAJTLA. 

Scarce  a  furlong's  length 
From  the  outward  wall,  tbe  fiercest  conflict  rages. 

SAABAJIAPALCS. 

Then  I  may  charge  on  horseback.  Sfero,  ho! 
Order  my  horse  out — There  is  space  ^ra^h 
Even  in  our  courts,  and  by  the  outer  gale. 
To  marshal]  half  the 


How  I  do  love  thee! 


MTBBBA- 
SABDAHA^ALUS. 

I  ne'er  doubted  it. 

SfTBBBA. 

But  now  I  know  thee. 

sabdabapalus  (to  his  attendant). 
Bringdown  my  spear 
Where's  Salemenes? 

pahia. 
Where  a  soldier  should  be. 
In  tbe  thick  of  the  fight. 

SABDABAPALUS. 

Then  hasten  Co  him Is 

The  path  still  open,  anJ  communication 
Left  'twixt  the  palace  and  the  phalanx? 

PAHIA. 

Twas 
When  I  late  left  him,  and  I  have  no  fear : 
Our  troops  were  steady,  and  the  phalanx  fbnn'd. 

SABDABAPALUS. 

Tell  him  to  spare  his  person  for  the  present, 
And  that  I  will  not  spare  my  own — and  say, 
I  come. 

PAULA. 

There  's  victory  in  the  very  word. 

[Exit  Pah  1 1 

SABDABAPALUS. 

AJtada — Zames — forth  and  arm  ye!  There 

Is  all  in  readiness  in  the  armoury. 

See  that  the  women  are  bestow'd  in  safety 

In  the  remote  apartments:  let  a  guard 

Be  set  before  them,  with  strict  charge  to  quit 

The  post  but  with  their  lives— command  it,  Zamcv 

Altada,  arm  yourself,  and  return  here; 

Your  post  is  near  our  person. 

[Exeunt  Zambs,  Altada,  and  ail  save  Mtbrb  4. 

Enter  Spkbo  and  others  with  the  King's  Jims,  etc. 

srxao. 

King!  your  armour. 
sabdahapaloy  (arming  himself). 
Give  me  the  cuirass — so :  my  baldric;  now 
My  sword:  I  had  forgot  the  helm,  where  is  it! 
That's  well — no,  'tis  too  heavy:  you  mistake,  Coo- 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

spbbo. 
Sire,  I  deem'd 
That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stones 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath — and,  trust  me. 
This  is  of  better  metal,  though  less  rich. 

SABDAHAPALCS. 

You  deem'd!  Are  you  too  turn'd  a  rebel?  Fellow !  ■ 

Your  part  is  to  obey ;  return,  and — no—  j 

It  is  too  late — I  will  go  forth  without  it.  ' 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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svsro. 
I  At  least  wear  this. 

SARDAtfAPALUS. 

Wear  Caucasus!  why,  't  is 
A  mountain  on  my  temples. 

srno. 

Sire,  the  meanest 
Soldier  goes  not  forth  thus  exposed  to  battle. 
All  men  will  recognise  you — for  the  storm 
Has  ceased,  and  the  moon  breaks' forth  in  her  brightness. 

SABDARAPALDS. 

1  go  forth  to  be  recognized,  and  thus 

Shall  be  so  sooner.   Now — my  spear!  I  'm  arnVd. 

[In  going  stops  short,  and  turns  to  Srsso. 
Sfere — I  bad  forgotten — bring  the  mirror.1 

smo. 
The  mirror,  sire  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Yes,  sir,  of  polish'd  brass, 
arooght  from  the  spoils  of  India — but  be  speedy. 

[Exit  Sr»o. 
Myrrha,  retire  onto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels? 

MYRRHA. 

BVcaatse  my  place  is  here. 

SAROARAPALUS. 

And  when  I  am  gone 
mraiHA. 
<1  follow. 

SABDARAPALU3. 

You!  to  battle? 

MTRRHA. 

If  it  were  so, 
T  were  not  the  first  Greek  girl  had  trod  the  path. 
(  1  will  await  here  your  return. 

I  SABDARAPALU9. 

The  place 
U  tpaetotis,  and  the  first  to  be  sought  out, 
If  they  prevail ;  and,  if  it  should  be  so, 
And  I  return  not 

|  ICTBBBA. 

!  Still,  we  meet  again. 

1  SARDANAPALUS. 

jBow? 

'  MTBBBA. 

I  In  the  spot  where  ail  must  meet  at  last — 

I  In  Hades !  if  there  be,  as  I  believe, 
'  A  shore  beyond  the  Styx;  and  if  there  be  not, 
In  ashes. 

I  SABDARAPALUS. 

|  Dar  st  thou  so  much  7 

I  MTRRHA. 

j  I  dare  all  things, 

|  Except  survive  what  I  hare  loved,  to  be 
|  A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest. 

i  Re-enter  Sfkro  with  the  mirror. 

Sardarapalus  {looking  at  himself). 
This  cuirass  fits  me  well,  the  baldric  better, 
'  And  the  helm  not  at  all.   Mcthioks,  I  seem 
i        [Flings  away  the  helmet  after  trying  it  again. 
\  Passing  well  in  these  toys;  and  now  to  prove  them. 
'  Altada!  Where's  Altada? 
i 

t   ■  Sorb  tbe  mirror  Otbo  held 

la  the  lllyrian  fi«ld.»— Set  Juvenal. 


SPRRO. 

Waiting,  sire, 
Without :  he  has  your  shield  in  readiness. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

True :  I  forgot  he  is  my  shield-bearer 
By  right  of  blood,  derived  from  age  to  age. 
Myrrha,  embrace  me;  yet  once  more — once  more- 
Love  me,  whate'er  betide.   My  chiefest  glory 
Shall  be  to  make  me  worthier  of  your  love. 

my  a  AH  A. 
Go  forth,  and  conquer! 

[Exit  Sardarapalus  and  Sriao. 
Now,  I  am  alone. 
All  are  gone  forth,  and  of  that  all  how  few 
Perhaps  return.    Let  him  but  vanquish,  and 
Me  perish !  If  he  vanquish  not,  I  perish ; 
For  I  will  not  outlive  him.    Be  has  wound 
About  my  heart,  I  know  not  how  nor  why. 
Not  for  that  he  is  king;  for  now  his  kingdom 
Hocks  underneath  his  throne,  and  the  earth  yawns 
To  yield  him  no  more  of  it  than  a  grave ; 
And  yet  I  love  him  more.    Oh,  mighty  Jove! 
Forgive  this  monstrous  love  for  a  barbarian, 
Who  knows  not  of  Olympus:  yes,  I  love  him 
Now,  now,  far  more  than— —Hark — to  the  war  shout ! 
Methinks  it  nears  me.  If  it  should  be  so, 

[She  draws  forth  a  small  vial. 
This  conning  Colchian  poison,  which  my  father 
Learn  d  to  compound  on  Euxine  shores,  and  taught  me 
How  to  preserve,  shall  free  me!  it  had  freed  me 
Long  ere  this  hour,  but  that  I  loved,  until 
I  half  forgot  I  was  a  slave: — where  all 
Are  slaves  save  one,  and  proud  of  servitude, 
So  they  are  served  in  turn  by  something  lower 
In  the  degree  of  bondage,  we  forget 
That  shackles  worn  like  ornaments  no  less 
Are  chains.    Again  that  shout !  and  now  the  clash 
Of  arms — and  now — and  now — 

Enter  Altada. 

ALTADA. 

Ho,  Sfcro,  ho ! 

MYRRHA. 

He  is  not  here;  what  wouldst  thou  with  him  7  How 
Goes  on  the  conflict? 

ALTADA. 

Dubiously  and  fiercely. 

MTBBBA. 

And  the  king  ? 

ALTADA. 

Like  a  king.   I  must  find  Sfero, 
And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet, 
He  fights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.   The  soldiers  knew  his  face, 
And  the  foe  too ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light, 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.    Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 

MYRRHA. 

Ye  gods. 
Who  ful mine  o'er  my  fathers'  land,  protect  him ! 
Were  you  sent  by  the  king  ? 

ALTADA. 

By  Salemenes, 
Who  tent  me  privily  upon  this  charge, 
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You  may  do  your  own  deeming — you  have  codes,         j 
And  mysteries,  and  corollaries  of 
Right  and  wrong,  which  I  lack  for  my  direction, 
And  most  pursue  but  what  a  plain  heart  teaches. 
And  now  you  know  me. 

SELESES. 

Have  you  finish'd? 

ARBACES. 

Yes— 

With  you. 

BELESES. 

And  would,  perhaps,  betray  as  well 
As  quit  me? 

ARBACKS. 

That 's  a  sacerdotal  thought, 
And  not  a  soldiers. 

SELESES. 

Be  it  what  you  will — 
Truce  with  these  wranglings,  and  but  hear  me. 

AKBACES. 

No- 
There  is  more  peril  in  your  subtle  spirit 
Than  in  a  phalanx. 

BELESES. 

If  it  must  be  so — 
I  '11  on  alone. 

ARBACES. 

Alone ! 

BELESES. 

Thrones  hold  but  one. 

ARBACES. 

But  this  is  fill  d. 

BELESES. 

With  worse  than  vacancy — 
A  despised  monarch.     Look  to  it,  Arbaces: 
1  have  still  aided,  cherish'd,  loved,  and  urged  you ; 
Was  willing  even  to  serve  you,  in  the  hope 
To  serve  and  save  Assyria.     Heaven  itself 
Sccm'd  to  consent,  and  all  events  were  friendly, 
Even  to  the  last,  till  that  your  spirit  shrunk 
Into  a  shallow  softness;  but  now,  rather 
Than  see  my  country  languish,  I  will  be 
Her  saviour  or  the  victim  of  her  tyrant, 
Or  one  or  both,  for  sometimes  both  are  one: 
And  if  I  win,  Arbaces  is  my  servant. 

ARBACES. 

Four  servant ! 

BELESES. 

Why  not!  better  than  be  slave, 
The  pardon  d  slave  of  »he  Sardanapalus. 

!  Enter  Pania. 

1  PA  HI  a. 

|  My  lords,  I  bear  an  order  from  the  kinp. 

,  ARBACES. 

It  is  obey'd  ere  spoken. 

BELESES. 

|  Notwithstanding, 

!  Let 's  hear  it. 

1  PANIA. 

Forthwith,  on  this  very  night, 
i  Repair  to  your  respective  satrapies 
'  Of  Babylon  and  Media. 

BELESES. 

With  our  troops? 


PAH1A. 

My  order  is  unto  the  satraps  and 
Their  household  train. 

arbaces. 


Say,  we  depart. 


But 

BELESES. 

It  must  be  obey'd ; 


PAHIA. 

My  order  is  to  see  you 
Depart,  and  not  to  bear  your  answer. 

BKUESBS  (aside). 

Ay! 
Well,  sir,  we  will  accompany  you  hence. 

PANIA. 

I  will  retire  to  marshal  forth  the  guard 

Of  honour  which  befits  your  rank,  and  wait 

Your  leisure,  so  that  it  the  hour  exceeds  not. 

[Exit  Paria 

BELESES. 

Now  then  obey! 

ARBACES. 

Doubtless. 

BELESES. 

Yes,  to  the  gates 
That  grate  the  palace,  which  is  now  our  prison. 
No  further. 

ARBACES. 

Thou  hast  harp'd  the  truth  indeed ! 
The  realm  itself,  in  all  its  wide  extension, 
Yawns  dungeons  at  each  step  for  thee  and  me. 

BELESES. 

Graves ! 

arbaces. 
If  I  thought  so,  this  good  sword  should  dig 
One  more  than  mine. 

BELESES. 

It  shall  have  work  enough : 
Let  me  hope  better  than  thou  augure&t : 
At  present  let  us  hence  as  best  we  may. 
Thou  dost  agree  with  me  in  understanding 
This  order  as  a  sentence  T 

arbaces. 

Why,  what  other 
Interpretation  should  it  bear?  it  is 
The  very  policy  of  orient  monarchs — 
Pardon  and  poison — favours  and  a  sword — 
A  distant  voyage,  and  an  eternal  sleep. 
How  many  satraps  in  his  father's  time— 
For  he  I  own  is,  or  at  least  was,  bloodless — 

BELESES. 

But  will  not,  can  not  be  so  now. 

ARBACES. 

I  doubt  it. 
How  many  satraps  have  I  seen  set  out 
In  his  sire's  day  for  mighty  vice-royalties, 
Whose  tombs  are  on  their  path !  I  know  not  how. 
But  they  all  sicken'd  by  the  way,  it  was 
So  long  and  heavy. 

BELESES. 

Let  us  but  regain 
The  free  air  of  the  city,  and  we  'II  shorten 
The  journey. 

ARBACES. 

T  will  be  shortcn'd  at  the  gates. 
It  may  be. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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Sudan ipalus  (raising  his  sword  to  dispatch  him, 

exclaims—) 
No*  call  upon  thy  planets ;  will  they  shooC 
Jrom  the  sky  to  preserve  their  seer  and  credit  ? 

[A  party  of  Rebels  enter  and  rescue  Belsses. 
They  assail  the  Eing%  who,   in   turn,   i$ 
rescued  by  a  party  of  his  Soldiers,  who 
drive  the  Rebels  off. 
Tbe  villain  was  a  prophet  after  all. 
Upon  them — bo!  there — victory  is  ours. 

[Exit  in  pursuit 

BfYRRHA  (to  PAJfu). 

hno* !  Why  stand  st  thou  here,  and  leavest  the  ranks 
'rfpbow-sojdiers  conquering  without  thee? 

PANIA. 

Ty  king's  command  was  not  to  quit  thee. 

MYRRBA. 

Me! 

Tunk  not  of  me— a  single  soldier's  arm 

1m  not  be  wanting  now.    I  ask,  no  guard, 

I  and  no  guard:  what,  with  a  world  at  stake, 

Krep  vaich  Upoa  a  woman  7  Hence,  I  say, 

Or  (butt  art  shamed !  Nay,  then,  /  will  go  forth, 

A  frfUe  female,  'midst  their  desperate  strife, 

And  bid  thee  guard  me  there — where  thou  shouldst  shield 

Thy  sotereien.  [Exit  Myrrh  a. 

PANIA. 

Tet  stay,  damsel!  She  is  gone. 
«  of  ill  betide  her,  better  I 
H»i  lost  my  life.   Sardanapalus  holds  her 
F»r  fearer  than  his  kingdom,  yet  he  fights 
Tor  that  too ;  and  can  I  do  less  than  him, 
*k>  otter  flesh'd  a  scimitar  till  now? 
Xynta,  return,  and  I  obey  you,  though 
In  disobedinwe  to  tbe  monarch.  [Exit  Pama. 

Enter  Altada,  and  Spero  by  an  opposite  door. 

ALTADA. 

Myrrha! 
'Tut,  gone?  yet  she  was  here  when  the  fight  raged, 
lad Pania  also.  Can  anght  have  befallen  them? 

srsio. 
f  aw  both  safe,  when  late  the  rebels  fled : 
fcy  probably  are  but  retired  to  make 
Ttar  way  back  to  the  harem. 

ALTADA. 

If  the  king 
Pta'e  victor,  as  it  seems  even  now  he  must, 
And  miss  his  own  Ionian,  we  are  doom'd 
T"  won*  than  captive  rebels. 

snso. 

Let  us  trace  them ; 
8*  cannot  be  fled  far ;  and,  found,  she  makes 
A  nchfr  priie  to  our  soft  sovereign 
ft*  his  recover  d  kingdom. 

ALTAOA. 

Baal  himself 
**er  fought  more  fiercely  to  win  empire,  than 
'Ik  silken  son  to  save  it:  he  defies 
AH  augury  of  foes  or  friends;  and  like 
»m  elo*e  and  sultry  summer's  day,  which  bodes 
A  twilight  tempest,  bursts  forth  in  such  thunder 
A»  swwps  the  air  and  deluges  tbe  earth. 
A*  nun'«  inscrutable. 

spbro. 
Mot  more  than  others. 


All  are  the  sons  of  circumstance :  away — 
Let 's  seek  the  slave  out,  or  prepare  to  be 
Tortured  for  his  infatuation,  and 
Condemn'd  without  a  crime. 

Enter  Salkmenes  and  Soldiers,  etc. 


[Exeunt 


SALZKKNBS. 

The  triumph  is ' 
Flattering:  they  are  beaten  '.back  ward  from  the  palace, 
And  we  have  open'd  regular  access 
To  the  troops  starion'd  on  :hc  other  side 
Euphrates,  who  may  still  be  true ;  nay,  must  be, 
When  they  hear  of  our  victory.    But  where 
Is  the  chief  victor?  where's  the  king? 

Enter  Sardanapalus,  cum  suis,  etc.  and  Mtrrha. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Here,  brother. 

SALEMBNES. 

Unhurt,  I  hope. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Not  quite ;  but  let  it  pass. 
We've  clear'd  the  palace 

SALEMBNES. 

And,  I  trust,  die  city. 
Our  numbers  gather;  and  I  have  ortler'd  onward 
A  cloud  of  Parthians,  hitherto  reserved. 
All  fresh  and  fiery,  to  be  pour  d  upon  them 
In  their  retreat,  which  soon  will  be  a  flight. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

It  is  already,  or  at  least  they  march'd 

Faster  than  I  could  follow  with  my  Bactrians, 

Who  spared  no  speed.     I  am  spent ;  give,  me  a  seat 

SALRMBNES. 

There  stands  the  throne,  sire. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Tis  no  place  to  rest  on, 
For  mind  nor  body :  let  tnc  have  a  couch, 

[They  place  a  seat. 
A  peasant's  stool,  I  care  not  what :  so — now 
I  breathe  more  freely. 

SALBMENES. 

This  great  hour  has  proved 
The  brightest  and  most  glorious  of  your  life. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  the  most  tiresome.  Where 's  my  cup-bearer? 
Bring  me  some  water. 

SALEMRNBS  (smiling). 

'Tis  the  first  time  he 
Ever  had  such  an  order:  even  I, 
Your  most  austere  of  counsellors,  would  now 
Suggest  a  purpler  beverage. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Blood — doubtless . 
But  there 's  enough  of  that  shed ;  as  for  wine, 
I  have  learn'd  to-night  the  price  of  the  pure  element: 
Thrice  have  I  drank  of  it,  and  thrice  renew'd. 
With  greater  strength  than  the  grape  ever  gave  me, 
My  charge  upon  the  rebels.    Where's  the  soldier 
Who  gave  me  water  in  his  helmet  ? 

ONE  or  THE  GUARDS. 

Slain,  sire ! 
An  arrow  pierced  his  brain,  while,  scattering 
The  last  drops  from  bis  helm,  he  stood  in  act 
To  place  it  on  his  brows. 
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SARDANAPALUS. 

Slain !  unrewarded ! 
And  slain  to  serve  my  thirst :  that's  hard,  poor  slate ! 
Had  he  but  lived,  I  would  have  gorged  him  with 
Gold :  all  the  gold  of  earth  could  ne'er  repay 
The  pleasure  of  that  draught ;  for  I  was  parch'd 
As  I  am  now.  [Tliey  bring  water — he  drinks. 

I  live  again — from  henceforth 
The  goblet  I  reserve  for  hours  of  love, 
But  war  on  water. 

SALBMENES. 

And  that  bandage,  sire. 
Which  girds  your  arm? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

A  scratch  from  brave  Beleses. 

MYRRHA. 

Oh !  he  is  wounded ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Not  too  much  of  that; 
And  yet  it  feels  a  little  stiff  and  painful, 
Now  I  am  cooler. 

MTRHHA. 

You  have  bound  it  with— 

SARDANAPALUS. 

The  fillet  of  my  diadem :  the  first  time 
That  ornament  was  ever  aught  to  me 
Save  an  incumbrance. 

myrrha  (to  die  attendants). 
Summon  speedily 
A  leech  of  the  most  skilful:  pray,  retire; 
I  will  unbind  your  wound  and  tend  it. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Do  so, 

For  now  it  throbs  sufficiently :  but  what 
Know'st  thou  of  wounds?  yet  wherefore  do  I  ask. 
Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  where  I  lighted  on 
Tliis  minion  ? 

SALBMENES. 

Herding  with  the  other  females, 
Like  frighteu'tl  antelopes. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

No:  like  the  dam 
Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging 
(And  femininely  meaneth  furiously, 
Because  all  passions  in  excess  are  female), 
Against  the  hunter  flying  with  her  cub, 
She  urged  on  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers 
In  the  pursuit. 

SALBMENES. 

Indeed ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

You  see,  this  night 
Hade  warriors  of  more  than  me.    I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek  ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  stream'd  o'er  her;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din, 
As  a  lute's  picrccth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  born  white- 

uess 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  all  these  things  made 


Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself, 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

SALiMEifXS  (aside). 

This  is  too  much; 
Again  the  love-fit 's  on  him,  and  all 's  lost. 
Unless  we  torn  his  thoughts. 

(Aloud.)  Bat  pray  thee,  sin* 
Think  of  your  wound — you  said  even  now  'twas  painful 

SARDANAPALUS. 

That's  true,  too;  but  I  must  not  think  of  it. 

SALEMENBS. 

I  have  look'd  to  all  things  needful,  and  will  now 
Receive  reports  of  progress  made  in  such 
Orders  as  I  had  given,  and  then  return 
To  hear  your  further  pleasure. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Be  it  so. 
salemenes  (in  retiring). 
Myrrha! 

MTRRHA. 

Prince. 

SALBMENES. 

You  have  shown  a  soul  to-night, 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord Bat  now 

I  have  no  time:  thou  lov'st  the  king? 

MYRRHA. 

I  love 
Sardanapalus. 

SALBMENES. 

But  wouldst  have  him  king  •till'? 

MYRRHA. 

I  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he  should  be. 

SALBMENES. 

Well,  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours,  and  atfl 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  live. 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdom  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without:  look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 

MTRRHA. 

There  needed  not  the  voice  of  Salemenes 
To  urge  me  on  to  this;  I  will  not  fail. 
All  what  a  woman's  weakness  can 

SALEMENES. 

Is  power 

Omnipotent  o'er  such  a  heart  as  his; 

Exert  it  wisely.  [Exit  Saumipe* 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Myrrha!  what,  at  whispers 
With  ray  stern  brother!    I  shall  soon  be  jealous. 

myrrha  (smiling). 
You  have  cause,  sire ;  for  on  the  earth  there  breathes  not  ' 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love — 
A  soldier's  trust — a  subject's  reverence — 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.    I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  shade ;  yet  you  speak  truth. 

MYRRHA. 

And  now  retire,  to  have  your  wound  look'd  to. 
Pray  lean  on  me. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Yes,  love !  but  not  from  pain. 

[Exeunt  omn? 
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|  ACT  IV. 

I  SCENE  I. 

'  Sibdawapalvs  discovered  sleeping  upon  a  couch,  and 
i     occasionally  disturbed  in  his  slumbers,  with  Myrrha 
watching. 

myrrha  (sola,  gazing). 
1 1  bave  stolen  upon  hi*  rest,  if  rest  it  be, 
I  Which  thus  convulses  slumber:  shall  I  wake  him? 
,  No,  be  teems  calmer.    Oh,  thou  God  of  Quiet! 
'  Whose  reign  is  o'er  seal'd  eyelids  aud  soft  dreams, 

Or  deep,  deep  sleep,  so  as  to  be  unfathom'd, 
t  Look  like  thy  brother,  death — so  still — so  stirless — 

Fat  then  we  are  happiest,  as  it  may  be,  we 
i  ire  happiest  of  all  within  the  realm 
,  Ofibn  stern,  silent,  and  uuwakeuiug  twin. 

Igaut  he  moves— again  the  play  of  pain 

.Shaots.  o'er  his  features,  as  the  suddeu  gust 
Trap*  the  reluctant  lake  that  lay  so  calm 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow;  or  the  blast 
1  RufnVs  the  autumn  leaves,  that  drooping  cling 
'  Family  and  motionless  to  their  loved  bougbs. 
I  moat  awake  him — yet  not  yet :  who  knows 
From  what  I  rouse  him?    It  seems  pain;  but  if 
'  1  quicken  him  to  heavier  pain  ?    The  fever 
'  Of  this  tumultuous  night,  the  grief  loo  of 
.  His  wound,  though  slight,  may  cause  all  this,  and  shake 
'  Me  more  to  see  than  him  to  suffer.     No : 
!  Lrt  nature  use  her  own  maternal  means, — 
.  And  I  await  to  second  not  disturb  her. 
I  sakdanapalus  (awakening). 

5ot  to-v-nlihough  ye  multiplied  the  stars, 
|  And  gave  them  to  me  as  a  realm  to  share 
I  From  yon  and  with  you !     I  would  not  so  purchase 
i  The  empire  of  eternity. — Hence — hence— 
I  ijd  hunter  of  the  earliest  brutes!  and  ye, 
•  Who  hunted  fellow-creatures  as  if  brutes; 
I  Once  Woody  mortals — and  now  bloodier  idols, 
1  If  your  priests  lie  not !     And  thou,  ghastly  beldame ! 
'  bnpping  with  dusky  gore,  and  trampling  on 
<  The  carcasses  of  Inde — away !  away ! 

'  Where  ami?  Where  the  spectres?  Where No— that 

1  h  no  fake  phantom :  I  should  know  it  'midst 

J  Ail  that  the  dead  dare  gloomily  raise  up 

I  From  their  black  gulf  to  daunt  the  living.    Myrrha ! 

J  ,  MYRRHA. 

t  Alas !  thou  art  pale,  and  on  thy  brow  the  drops 
,  Gather  like  night  dew.     My  beloved,  hush — 
t  Calm  thee.    Thy  speech  seems  of  another  world, 
\  And  thou  art  loved  of  this.     Be  of  good  cheer; 
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all  will  go  well. 


SAKDANAPALUS. 

Thy  hand— so — 't  is  thy  hand ; 
T  is  flesh ;  grasp — clasp — yet  closer,  till  I  feel 
Itself  that  which  I  was. 

MYRRHA. 

At  least  know  me 
For  what  I  am,  and  ever  must  be — thine. 

SAaDANAPALCS. 

I  know  it  now.     I  know  this  life  again. 
Ah,  Myrrha !  1  have  been  where  we  shall  be. 

myrrha. 
My  lord! 

SAKDANAPALUS. 

I  ve  been  i'  the  grave — where  worms  are  lords* 


And  kings  are But  I  did  not  deem  it  so; 

I  thought  t  was  nothing. 

MYRRHA. 

So  it  is ;  except 
Unto  the  timid,  who  anticipate 
That  which  may  never  be. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Oh,  Myrrha!  if 
Sleep  shows  such  tilings,  what  may  not  death  disclose? 

MYRRHA. 

I  know  no  evil  death  can  show,  which  life 

Has  not  already  shown  to  those  who  live 

Embodied  longest.     If  there  be  indeed 

A  shore,  where  mind  survives,  't  will  be  as  mind, 

All  unincorporate:  or  if  there  flits 

A  shadow  of  this  cumbrous  clog  of  clay, 

Which  stalks,  methinks,  between  our  souls  and  heaven. 

And  fetters  us  to  earth— at  least  the  phantom, 

Whate'er  it  have  to  fear,  will  not  fear  death. 

SAKDANAPALUS. 

I  fear  it  not;  but  I  have  felt— have  seen— 
A  legion  of  the  dead. 

MYBRBA. 

And  so  have  I. 
The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive, 
And  wretched.     But  proceed:  what  hast  thou  seen? 
Speak  it,  't  will  lighten  thy  dimm'd  mind. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Methought 

MYRRHA. 

Yet  pause,  thou  art  tired — in  pain — exhausted ;  all 
Which  can  impair  both  strength  and  spirit:  seek 
Rather  to  sleep  again. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Not  now — I  would  not 
Dream ;  though  I  know  it  now  to  be  a  dream 
What  I  have  dreamt:— and  canst  thou  bear  to  hear  it? 

MYBRBA. 

I  can  bear  all  things,  dreams  of  life  or  death, 
Which  I  participate  with  you,  in  semblance 
Or  full  reality. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

And  this  look'd  real, 
I  tell  you :  after  that  these  eyes  were  open, 
I  saw  them  in  their  flight — for  then  they  fled. 

MYBBHA. 

Say  on. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

I  saw,  that  is,  I  dream'd  myself 
Here — here— even  where  we  are,  guests  as  we  were, 
Myself  a  host  that  deem'd  himself  but  guest, 
Willing  to  equal  all  in  social  freedom; 
But,  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  cuslom'd  meeting. 
Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark, 
And  deadly  face — I  could  not  recognize  it, 
Yet  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where ; 
The  features  were  a  giant's,  and  the  eye 
Was  still,  yet  lighted ;  his  long  locks  curl'd  down 
On  his  vast  bust,  whence  a  huge  quiver  rose 
With  shaft-heads  feather'd  from  the  eagle's  wing, 
That  pcepd  up  bristling  through  his  serpent  hair. 
I  invited  him  to  (ill  the  cup  which  stood 

Between  us,  but  he  answer 'd  not — I  fill'd  it 

He  took  it  not,  but  stared  upon  me,  till 
I  trembled  at  the  fix'd  glare  of  his  eye : 

4o 
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I  frownd  upon  him  as  a  king  should  frown- 
He  frown'd  not  in  his  turn,  but  lookd  upon  me 
With  the  same  aspect,  which  appalld  me  more, 
Because  it  changed  not,  and  I  turn'd  for  refuge 
To  milder  guests,  and  sought  them  on  the  right, 

Where  thou  were  wont  to  be.    But 

[Be  pauses. 

myrrha. 

What  instead? 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

In  thy  own  chair— thy  own  place  in  the  banquet— 
1  sought  thy  sweet  face  in  the  circle— but 
Instead— a  gray-hair d,  wither  d,  bloody-eyed, 
And  bloody-handed,  ghastly,  ghostly  thing, 
Female  in  garb,  and  crown'd  upon  the  brow, 
Furrowd  with  years,  yet  sneering  with  the  passion 
Of  vengeance,  leering  too  with  that  of  lust, 
Sate; — my  veins  curdled. 

MYRRH  A. 

Is  this  all  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Upon 
Her  right  hand-her  lank,  bird-liko  right  hand-stood 
A  goblet,  bubbling  o'er  with  blood;  and  ou 
Her  left,  another,  Jilld  wilh-what  I  saw  not. 
But  turn'd  from  it  and  her.    But  all  along 
The  table  sate  a  range  of  crowned  wretches, 
Of  various  aspects,  but  of  one  expression. 

MYRRHA. 

And  felt  you  not  this  a  mere  vision? 

SARDANAPAMJS. 

No; 
It  was  so  palpable,  I  could  have  touch'd  them. 
I  turn'd  from  one  face  to  another,  in 
The  hope  to  find  at  last  one  which  I  knew 
Ere  I  saw  theirs:  but  no-all  turn'd  upon  me. 
And  stared,  but  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  stared, 
Till  I  grew  stone,  as  they  seem'd  half  to  be, 
Yet  breathing  stone,  for  I  felt  life  in  them, 
And  life  in  me:  there  was  a  horrid  kind 
Of  sympathy  between  us,  as  if  they 
Had  lost  a  part  of  death  to  come  to  mc, 
And  I  the  half  of  life  to  sit  by  them. 
We  were  in  an  existence  all  apart 
From  heaven  or  earth— And  rather  let  mc  see 
Death  all  than  such  a  being ! 

MYRRHA. 

And  the  end? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

At  last  I  sate  marble  as  they,  when  rose 
The  hunter  and  the  crew;  and  smiling  on  mc— 
Yes,  the  enlarged  but  noble  aspect  of 
The  hunter  smiled  upon  me— I  should  say, 
His  lips,  for  his  eyes  moved  not— and  the  woman  s 
Thin  lips  relaxd  to  something  like  a  smile. 
Both  rose,  and  the  crown'd  figures  on  each  hand 
Kose  also,  as  if  aping  their  chief  shades- 
Mere  mimics  even  in  dcath-but  I  sate  still: 
A  desperate  courage  crept  through  every  limb, 
And  at  the  last  I  fear  d  them  not,  but  laugh  d 
Full  in  their  phantom  faces.    But  then  -then 
The  hunter  laid  his  hand  on  mine:  1  took  it, 
And  grasp'd  it-but  it  melted  from  my  own. 
While  he  too  vanishd,  and  left  nothing  but 
The  memory  of  a  hero,  for  he  look'd  so. 


MYRRHA. 

And  was ;  the  ancestors  of  heroes,  too. 
And  thine  no  less. 

SAROAKAPAMJR. 

Ay,  Myrrha,  but  the  woman. 
The  female  who  remain  d,  she  flew  upon  me 
And  burnt  my  lips  up  with  her  noisome  kisses, 
And,  fliogiog  down  the  goblets  ou  each  hand, 
Methought  their  poisons  flow'd  around  us,  till 
Each  form  d  a  hideous  river.    Still  she  clung; 
The  other  phantoms,  like  a  row  of  statues, 
Stood  dnll  as  in  our  temples,  but  she  still 
Embraced  mc,  while  I  shrunk  from  her,  as  if. 
In  lieu  of  her  remote  descendant,  I 
Had  been  the  son  who  slew  her  for  her  incest. 
Then — then — a  chaos  of  all  loathsome  things 
Throng' d  thick  and  shapeless:  I  was  dead,  yet  feelioj— 
Buried,  and  raised  again — consumed  by  worm*. 
Purged  by  the  flames,  and  wither  d  in  the  air! 
I  can  fix  nothing  further  of  my  thoughts, 
Save  that  I  long'd  for  thee,  and  sought  for  the**, 
In  all  these  agonies,  and  woke  and  found  thee. 

MYRRHA. 

So  shah  thou  find  me  ever  at  thy  side, 

Here  and  hereafter,  if  the  last  may  be. 

But  think  uot  of  these  things — the  mere  creations 

Of  late  events  acting  upon  a  frame 

Unused  to  toil,  yet  over-wrought  by  toil 

Such  as  might  try  the  sternest 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  am  better. 
Now  that  I  see  thee  once  more,  v>kat  was  seen 
Seems  nothing. 

Enter  Salemrkbs. 

SALEM  ENRS. 

Is  the  king  so  soon  awake? 

SARDANAPAl.es. 

Yes,  brother,  and  I  would  I  had  not  slept; 
For  all  the  predecessors  of  our  line 
Rose  up,  methought,  to  drag  me  down  to  them. 
My  father  was  amongst  them,  too ;  but  he, 
I  know  not  why,  kept  from  me,  leaving  me 
Between  the  hunter-founder  of  our  race 
And  her,  the  homicide  and  husband-killer. 
Whom  you  call  glorious. 

SALXMBNES. 

So  I  term  you  also. 
Now  you  have  shown  a  spirit  like  to  hers. 
By  day-break  I  propose  that  we  set  forth, 
And  charge  once  more  the  rebel  crew,  who  still 
Keep  gathering  head,  repulsed,  but  not  quite  quell  J. 

5AROANAPALUS. 

How  wears  the  night  ? 

SAI.EMENR5. 

There  yet  remain  some  hours 
Of  darkness :  use  them  for  your  further  rest. 

SARDANAPAMJS. 

No,  not  to-night,  if 't  is  not  gone:  methought 
I  pass'd  hours  in  that  vision. 

MYRRBA. 

Scarcely  one ; 
I  watch'd  by  you :  it  was  a  heavy  hour, 
But  an  hour  only. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Let  us  then  hold  council ; 
To-morrow  we  set  forth. 


SARDANAPALUS. 
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RAMMER  BS. 

I  But  ere  that  time, 

I I  had  a  grace  to  seek. 

•  RARDAHAPALUS. 

'  T  is  granted. 

SALKMENKS. 

I  Ilrar-ii 

Err  you  reply  too  readily.;  and  t  is 
fvrjvttr  ear  only. 

RfTRRBA. 

Prince,  I  take  my  leave. 

[Exit  Mr*  au  a. 

I  SAL4MENES. 

Jsadave  deserves  her  freedom. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Freedom  only? 
r^sJa,e  deserves  to  share  a  throne. 

SALJEMENES. 

Tour  patience — 
T  »  not  yet  vacant,  and  'i  is  of  its  partner 
1  come  le  speak  with  you. 

Sardanapalus. 
1  How!  of  the  queen? 

,  SALEMENES. 

'  Even  w.    |  judged  it  fitting  for  their  safety, 
j'ttat,  «re  the  dawn,  she  sets  forth  with  her  chUdren 
I F «  Paphlagonia,  where  our  kinsman  Cotta 
<H>tmisj  and  there  at  all  events  secure 
j1**  nephews  and  your  sods  their  lives,  and  with  them 
JlWjusi  pretensions  to  the  crown,  in  case 

1  SARDANAPALUS. 

jlperish — ss  is  probable :  well  thought— 
j  l*  them  set  forth  with  a  sure  escort. 

SALEMENES. 

That 
'*  ill  provided,  and  the  galley  ready 
,To  drop  down  the  Euphrates;  but  ere  they 
'  ^Tan,  will  you  not  see 

|  SARDANAPALUS. 

i  My  sons  ?    It  may 

tnman  my  heart,  and  the  poor  hoys  will  weep ; 
i  W  what  can  I  reply  to  comfort  them, 
;ife  with  some  hollow  hopes,  and  ill-worn  smiles?' 
|  Vou  know  I  cannot  feign. 

SALEMENES. 

'  But  you  can  feel; 

i  "least,  I  trust  go:  in  a  word,  the  queen 
,  Bc<la«l«  to  see  you  ere  you  part— for  ever. 

,  .  SARDANAPALUS. 

1'mo  that  end  ?  what  purpose  ?     I  will  grant 
"gai— all  that  she  can  ask — but  such  a  meeting. 

y  SALEMENES. 

0u  *now.  or  ought  to  know,  enough  of  women, 
&*e  you  have  studied  them  so  steadily, 
j^1  *bat  they  ask  in  aught  that  touches  ou 
.  Tlfcc'.°eirt»  *  dearer  to  their  feelings  or 
J^&ocy,  than  the  whole  external  world. 

*■*  as  you  do  of  my  sister's  wish ; 

ut  twas  her  wish — she  is  my  sister — you. 
H«  hasband-wii|  you  erant  jti 


>tlrtoer 


SARDANAPALUS. 

Twill  be  useless: 


«ome. 


SALEMENES. 


[Exit  Salemrnes. 


SARDANAPALUS. 

We  have  lived  asunder 
Too  long  to  meeC  again — and  now  to  meet! 
Have  I  not  cares  enow,  and  pangs  enow, 
To  bear  alone,  that  we  must  mingle  sorrows, 
Who  have  ceased  to  mingle  love  ? 

Re-enter  Salemenes  and  Zarina. 

SALEMENES. 

My  sister !  courage : 
Shame  not  our  blood  with  trembling,  but  remember 
From  whence  we  sprung.   The  queen  is  present,  sire. 

zarina. 
I  pray  thee,  brother,  leave  me. 

SALEMENES. 

Since  you  ask  it. 

[Exit  Salemenes. 

zarina. 
Alone  with  him!  How  many  a  year  has  past, 
Though  we  are  still  so  young,  since  we  have  met, 
Which  I  have  worn  in  widowhood  of  heart. 
He  loved  me  not:  yet  he  seems  little  changed — 
Changed  to  me  only— would  the  change  were  mutual ! 
He  speaks  not — scarce  regards  me — not  a  word — 
Not.  look — yet  he  was  soft  of  voice  and  aspect, 
Indifferent,  not  austere.   My  lord ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Zarina! 

ZARINA. 

No,  not  Zarina — do  not  say  Zarina. 

That  tone — that  word — annihilate  long  years, 

And  thing*  which  make  them  longer. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Tis  too  late 
To  think  of  these  past  dreams.  Let's  not  reproach — 

That  is,  reproach  .me  not— for  the  last  time 

zarina. 
And  first.   I  ne'er  reproach' d  you. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Tis  most  true; 
And  that  reproof  comes  heavier  on  my  heart 
Than But  our  hearts  are  not  in  our  own  power. 

ZARINA. 

Nor  hands;  but  I  gave  both. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Your  brother  said. 
It  was  your  will  to  see  me,  ere  you  went 
From  Nineveh  with {He  hesitates.) 

ZARINA. 

Our  children :  it  is  true. 
I  wish'd  to  thank  you  that  you  have  not  divided 
My  heart  from  all  that  s  left  it  now  to  love— 
Those  who  are  yours  and  mine,  who  look  like  you. 
And  look  upon  me  as  you  look'd  upon  me 
Once But  they  have  not  changed. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Nor  ever  will. 

I  fain  would  have  them  dutiful. 

zarina. 

I  cherish 
Those  infants,  not  alone  from  the  blind  love 
Of  a  fond  mother,  but  as  a  fond  woman. 
They  arc  now  the  only  tie  between  us. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Deem  not 
I  have  not  done  you  justice:  rather  make  them 


Resemble  your  own  line,  than  their  own  sire. 
I  trust  them  with  you — to  you :  fit  them  for 

A  throne,  or,  if  that  he  denied You  have  heard 

Of  this  night's  tumults  ? 

ZARINA. 

I  had  half  forgotten, 
And  could  have  welcomed  any  grief,  save  yours, 
Which  gave  me  to  behold  your  face  again. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

The  throne — I  say  it  not  in  fear — but  'tis 
In  peril ;  they  perhaps  may  never  mount  it : 
But  let  them  not  for  this  lose  sight  of  it. 
I  will  dare  all  things  to  bequeath  it  them; 
But  if  I  fail,  then  they  must  win  it  back 
Bravely — and,  won,  wear  it  wisely,  not  as  I 
Have  wasted  down  my  royalty. 

ZAR1NA. 

They  ne'er 
Shall  know  from  me  of  aught  hut  what  may  honour 
Their  father's  memory. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Rather  let  them  hear 
The  truth  from  you  than  from  a  trampling  world. 
If  they  be  in  adversity,  they'll  learn 
Too  soon  the  scorn  of  crowds  for  crownless  princes, 
And  find  that  all  their  father's  sins  are  theirs. 
My  boys ! — I  could  have  borne  it  were  I  childless. 

ZARIICA. 

Oh !  do  not  say  so— do  not  poison  all 
My  peace  left,  by  unwishing  that  thou  wert 
A  rather.  If  thou  conquercst,  they  shall  reign. 
And  honour  him  who  saved  the  realm  for  them, 
So  little  cared  for  as  his  own  ;  and  if 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Tis  lost,  all  earth  will  cry  out,  thank  your  father! 
And  they  will  swell  the  echo  with  a  curse. 

ZARINA. 

That  they  shall  never  do ;  but  rather  honour 

The  name  of  him,  who,  dying  like  a  kiug, 

In  his  last  hours  did  more  for  his  own  memory, 

Than  many  monarchs  in  a  length  of  days, 

Which  date  the  flight  of  time,  but  make  no  annals. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Our  annals  draw  perchance  nnto  their  close; 
But  at  the  least,  whate'er  the  past,  their  end 
Shall  be  like  their  beginning — memorable. 

ZARINA. 

Yet,  be  not  rash — be  careful  of  your  life, 
Live  but  for  those  who  love. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  who  are  they  ? 
A  slave,  who  loves  from  passion — I  'II  not  say 
Ambition — she  has  seen  thrones  shake,  and  loves ; 
A  few  friends,  who  have  revel  I'd  till  we  arc 
As  one,  for  they  are  nothing  if  I  fall; 
A  brother  I  have  injured — children  whom 
I  have  neglected,  and  a  spouse 

ZARINA. 

Who  loves. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  pardons  t 

ZARINA. 

I  have  never  thought  of  this, 
And  cannot  pardon  till  I  have  condemn'd. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  wife ! 


ZARINA. 

Now  blessings  on  thee  for  that  word ! 
I  never  thought  to  hear  it  more — from  thee. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Oh  !  thou  wilt  hear  it  from  my  subjects.  Yes— 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtured,  pamper'd,  fed. 
And  swoln  with  peace,  and  gorged  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves — all  monarchs  in  their  man- 
sions— 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee ; 
While  the  few  upon  whom  I  have  no  claim 
Are  faithful.   This  is  true,  yet  inonstrons. 

ZARINA. 

TU 

Perhaps  too  natural ;  for  benefits 
Turn  poison  in  bad  minds. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

And  good  ones  make 
Good  out  of  evil.    Happier  than  the  bee. 
Which  hives  not  but  from  wholesome  flowers. 

ZARINA. 

Then  reap  \ 
The  honey,  nor  inquire  whence  't  is  derived. 
Be  satisfied — you  arc  not  all  abandon'd. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  life  insures  me  that.    How  long,  bethink  you. 

Were  not  I  yet  a  king,  should  I  be  mortal; 

That  is,  where  mortals  arc,  not  where  they  must  be? 

ZARINA. 

I  know  not.   But  yet  live  for  my — that  is, 
Your  children's  sake! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

My  gentle,  wrong'd  Zarina! 
I  am  the  very  slave  of  circumstance 
And  impulse— borne  away  with  every  breath ! 
Misplaced  upon  the  throne — misplaced  in  life. 
I  know  not  what  I  could  have  been,  but  feci 
I  am  not  what  I  should  he — let  it  end. 
But  take  this  with  thee:  if  I  was  not  fortn'd 
To  prize  a  love  like  thine,  a  mind  like  thine, 
Nor  dote  even  on  thy  beauty — as  I've  doted 
On  lesser  charms,  for  no  cause  save  that  such 
Devotion  was  a  duty,  and  I  hated 
AH  that  look'd  like  a  chain  for  me  or  others 
(This  even  rebellion  must  avouch) ;  yet  hear 
These  words,  perhaps  among  my  last — that  none 
Ere  valued  more  thy  virtues,  though  he  knew  not 
To  profit  by  them — as  the  miner  lights 
Upon  a  vein  of  virgin  ore,  discovering 
That  which  avails  him  nothing;  he  bath  found  it, 
But 't  is  not  his — but  some  superiors,  who 
Placed  him  to  dig,  hut  not  divide  the  wealth 
Which  sparkles  at  his  feet;  nor  dare  he  lift 
Nor  poise  it,  but  must  grovel  on  upturning 
The  6ullen  earth. 

ZARINA. 

Oh!  if  thou  hast  at  length 
Discover'd  that  my  love  is  worth  esteem, 
I  ask  no  more — but  let  us  hence  together. 
And  / — let  me  say  we— shall  yet  be  happy. 
Assyria  is  not  all  the  earth — we  '11  find 
A  world  ont  of  our  own — and  be  more  blest 
Than  I  have  ever  been,  or  thou,  with  ail 
An  empire  to  indulge  thee. 


SARDANAPALUS. 


I 


Enter  Salembn  es. 

1  SALEMENES. 

I  must  part  ye — 
The  moments,  which  most  not  be  lost,  are  passing. 

ZAEINA. 

'  Inhuman  brother!  wilt  thou  thus  weigh  out 
-  Instants  so  high  and  blest  ? 

SALS  MINES. 

i  Blest ! 

1  zaeixa. 

He  hath  been 
Se  gentle  with  me  'hat  I  cannot  think 
t  Of  quitting. 

,  SALEMENES. 

|  So— this  femiuioe  f.irewell 

.  Eos  as  such  partings  end,  in  no  departure. 
I  (sought  as  much,  and  yielded  against  all 
ly  better  bodings.     But  it  must  not  be. 

zaeina. 
Wbel 

I  SALEMENES. 

Remain,  and  perish 

ZASINA. 


With  my  husband — 


lad  children. 


SALEMEXSS. 


ZAEINA. 


Alas! 


SALEMENES. 

,  Hear  me,  sister,  like 

Mr  sister : — all  s  prepared  to  make  your  safety 
i>ruin,  and  of  the  boys  too,  our  last  hopes. 
T  is  not  a  siogle  question  of  mere  feeling, 
Dioagh  that  were  much — but  'tis  a  point  of  state: 

;  Ilie  rebels  would  do  more  to  seize  upon 
IV  offspring  of  their  sovereign,  and  so  crush 

ZASINA. 

1  lb!  do  not  name  it. 

■ 

SALEMENES. 

Well,  then,  mark  me:  when 
They  are  cafe  beyond  the  Median's  grasp,  the  rebels 
fare  misa'd  their  chief  aim — the  extinction  of 
TW  line  of  Ximrod.     Though  the  present  king 
Fall,  bis  sons  live  for  victory  and  vengeance. 

ZAEINA. 

Bat  eoold  not  I  remain,  alone? 

SALEMENES. 

What '.  leave 
i  Your  children,  with  two  parents  and  yet  orphans — 
In  a  strange  land — so  young,  so  distant  ? 

ZAEINA. 

No— 
My  heart  will  break. 

SALEMENES. 

Now  you  know  all — decide. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Zarina,  he  hath  spoken  well,  and  we 
Hast  yield  awhile  to  this  necessity. 
K^m lining  here,  you  may  lose  all ;  departing, 
Too  save  the  better  part  of  what  is  left 
To  Loth  of  us,  and  to  such  loyal  hearts 
As  yet  beat  in  these  kingdoms. 

SALEMENES. 

The  time  presses. 

SA1DAMAPALC3. 

Co.  then.     If  e'er  we  meet  again,  perhaps 


I  may  be  worthier  of  you — and,  if  not, 
Remember  that  my  faults,  though  not  atoned  for, 
Are  ended.    Yet,  I  dread  thy  nature  will 
Grieve  more  above  the  blighted  name  and  ashes 
Which  once  were  mightiest  in  Assyria — than— — 
But  I  grow  womanish  again,  and  must  not; 
I  must  learn  sternness  now.     My  sins  have  all 

Been  of  the  softer  order hide  thy  tears— 

1  do  not  bid  thee  not  to  shed  them — 't  were 
Easier  to  stop  Euphrates  at  its  source 
Than  one  tear  of  a  true  and  tender  heart — 
But  let  me  not  behold  them ;  they  unman  me 
Here  when  1  had  re-mann'd  myself.     My  brother, 
Lead  her  away. 

ZASINA. 

Oh,  God!  I  never  shall 
Behold  him  more ! 

SALEMENES  (striving  to  conduct  her). 
Nay,  sister,  I  must  be  obey'd. 

ZASINA. 

I  must  remain — away !  you  shall  not  hold  me. 
What,  shall  he  die  alone  ? — /  live  alone  ? 

salemenes. 
He  shall  not  die  alone;  but  lonely  you 
Have  lived  for  years. 

ZAEINA. 

That 's  false!  I  knew  he  lived, 
And  lived  upon  his  image — let  me  go! 

salemenes  ' conducting  her  off  the  stage). 
Nay,  then,  I  must  use  some  fraternal  force, 
Which  you  will  pardon. 

ZAEIHA. 

Never.    Help  me!    Oh! 
Sardanapalus,  wilt  thou  thus  behold  me 
Torn  from  thee? 

salemenes. 
Nay — then  all  is  lost  again, 
If  that  this  moment  is  not  gaio'd. 

ZAEINA. 

My  brain  turns — 
My  eyes  fail — where  is  he?  [She  faints. 

saeoanapalus  (advancing). 

No — set  her  down — 
She's  dead— and  you  have  slain  her. 

SALEMENES. 

T  is  the  mere 
Faiotness  of  o'er-wrought  passioo :  in  the  air 
She  will  recover.     Pray,  keep  back. —  [Aside.]  I  must 
Avail  myself  of  this  sole  moment  to 
Bear  her  to  where  her  children  are  embark 'd, 
1'  the  royal  galley  on  the  river. 

[Salemenes  bears  her  off. 

SAEOANAPALUS  (solus]. 

This  too — 
And  this  too  must  I  suffer — I,  who  never 
Inflicted  purposely  on  human  hearts 
A  voluntary  pang!     But  that  is  false — 
She  loved  me,  and  I  loved  her.     Fatal  passion ! 
Why  dost  thou  not  expire  at  once  in  hearts 
Which  thou  hast  lighted  up  at  once?     Zarina! 
I  must  pay  dearly  for  the  desolation 
Now  brought  upon  thee.     Had  I  never  loved 
But  thee,  1  should  have  been  an  unopposed 
Monarch  of  honouring  nations.     To  what  gulphs 
A  single  deviation  from  the  track 
Of  human  duties  leads  even  those  who  claim 
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Without  the  knowledge  of  the  careless  sovereign. 

The  king!  the  king  fights  as  he  revels!  ho! 

What,  Sfcro !  I  will  seek  the  armoury, 

He  must  be  there.  [Exit  Altada. 

MYBBHA. 

Tis  no  dishonour — no— 
Tis  no  dishonour  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.    If  Alcides 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydian  Omphale  s 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff;  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once, 
Nursed  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood, 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour, 
And  a  Greek  bard  lib  minstrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument.   How  goes  the  strife,  sir? 


Enter  an  Offices. 


OFFICE*. 


Lost, 


Lost  almost  past  recovery.   Zames!  Where 
Is  Zames? 

MYBBHA. 

Posted  with  the  guard  appointed 
To  watch  before  the  apartment  of  the  women. 

[Exit  Officii*. 

MYBBHA  (wlus). 

He  *s  gone;  and  told  no  more  than  that  all  «  lost! 
What  need  have  I  to  know  more?  In  those  words> 
Those  little  words,  a  kingdom  and  a  king, 
A  line  of  thirteen  ages,  and  the  lives 
Of  thousands,  and  the  fortune  of  all  left 
With  life,  are  merged :  and  I,  too,  with  the  great, 
Like  a  small  bubble  breaking  with  the  wave 
Which  bore  it,  shall  be  nothing.    At  the  least 
My  fate  is  in  my  keeping:  no  proud  victor 
Shall  count  me  with  his  spoils. 

Enter  Pania. 

PA  MA. 

Away  with  mc, 
Myrrha,  without  delay;  we  must  not  lose 
A  moment — all  that  "s  left  us  now. 

MYBBHA. 

The  king? 

PAK1A. 

Sent  me  here  to  conduct  you  hence,  beyond 
The  river,  by  a  secret  passage. 

MYBBHA. 

Then 
He  lives 

PANIA. 

And  charged  me  to  secure  your  life, 
And  beg  you  to  live  on  for  his  sake,  till 
Ue  can  rejoin  you. 

MYBBHA. 

Will  he  then  give  way? 

PANIA. 

Not  till  the  last.    Still,  still  he  does  whate'er 
Despair  can  do ;  and  step  by  step  disputes 
The  very  palace. 

MYBRHt. 

They  are  here,  then :— ay. 
Their  shouts  «-ome  ringing  through  the  ancient  halls, 


Never  profaned  by  rebel  echoes  till 
This  fatal  night.   Farewell,  Assyria's  line! 
Farewell  to  all  of  Nimrod !  Even  the  name 
Is  now  no  more. 

PAIUA. 

Away  with  me — away ! 

MYBBHA. 

No ;  I  '11  die  here ! — Away,  and  tell  your  king 
I  loved  him  to  the  last. 

[Enter  Sardanapalus  and  Salem  enes  with 
Soldiers.  Pania  quits  Mybbha,  and  ranges 
himself  with  them. 

SABtUNAPALUS. 

Since  it  is  thus. 
We  '11  die  where  we  were  born — in  oar  own  balls. 
Serry  your  ranks — stand  firm.    I  have  dispalch'd 
A  trusty  satrap  for  the  guard  of  Zames, 
All  fresh  and  faithful ;  they'll  be  here  anon. 
All  is  not  over. — Pania,  look  to  Myrrha. 

[Pania  returns  towards  Mybaha   , 

SALEMBNES. 

We  have  breathing  time:  yet  one  more  charge,  mv  ' 

friends- 
One  for  Assyria! 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Rather  say,  for  Bactria ! 
My  faithful  Bactrians,  I  will  henceforth  be 
King  of  your  nation,  and  we'll  hold  together 
This  realm  as  province. 

SALEMENES. 

Hark !  they  come — they  come. 
Enter  Belesis  and  Arbaces  with  the  Rebels. 

ARBACES. 

Set  on,  we  have  them  in  the  toil.   Charge!  Charge! 

BELESES. 

On !  on ! — Heaven  fights  for  us  and  with  us.— On ! 

[They  cliarge  the  King  and  Salemehhs  with 
their  Troops,  who  defend  tkemsetmes  till 
Hie  Arrival  of  Zames  with  the  Guard  be- 
fore mentioned.  The  Rebels  are  then 
driven  off ',  and  pursued  by  Ski^MMMO,  etc. 
As  the  King  is  going  to  join  the  pursuit. 
Belesis  crosses  him. 

BELESES. 

Ho !  tyrant — /  will  end  this  war. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

Even  so, 
My  warlike  priest,  and  precious  prophet,  and 
Grateful  and  trusty  subject : — yield,  I  pray  taee. 
I  would  reserve  thee  for  a  fitter  doom, 
Rather  than  dip  my  hands  in  holy  blood. 

BELESES. 

Thine  hour  is  come. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

No,  thine. — I've  lately  read. 
Though  but  a  young  astrologer,  the  stars  ; 
And  ranging  round  the  rodiac,  found  thy  fate 
In  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion,  *hich  proclaims 
That  thou  wilt  now  be  crush'd. 

BELESES. 

But  not  by  the*. 

[They  fight;  Belesis  is  wounded  and  dt* 
armed. 


SARDANAPALUS. 


i 


-  }•<•  forced  thus  to  uphold  my  right, 
■u  my  heart  than  ail  the  wrongs 


aouM  Low  mc  down  with.    Never,  never 
•  i  ihi;  night,  even  should  I  live 
.  10  the  memory  of  others. 
.:to  have  made  mine  inoffensive  rule 
.  >  t  <\reet  peace  'midst  bloody  annals, 
•  i  -pot  ani ids t  desert  centuries, 
i. h  the  future  would  turn  back  and  smile, 
i  <  u  I  in  ate,  or  sigh  when  it  could  not 
d  Sardaoapalus'  golden  reign. 
1 '  *oght  to  have  made  my  realm  a  paradise, 
\fiitt«T  moon  an  epoch  of  new  pleasures. 
'.  irik  the  rabble's  shouts  for  love — the  breath 
,  «'rf  foods  for  truth— the  lips  of  woman  for 
to  a*  guerdon— so  they  are,  my  Myrrha: 

[He  kisses  her. 
L*mr.    Now  let  them  take  my  realm  and  life! 
Est  dull  have  both,  bat  never  thee! 

RCTRRHA. 

No,  never! 

*«  nuy  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 

Ta«  i  peat  or  glittering :  kingdoms  fall— hosts  yield— 
!  fneod*  fail— dares  fly — and  all  betray— and,  more 

Tluo  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart 
,  TUt  lores  without  self-lore !  T  is  here— now  prove  it. 

Enter  Saxxmenes. 

SALEMENES. 

'*flffatyott.— How!  she  here  again? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

,  Return  not 

T«  to  reproof:  methinks  your  aspect  speaks 
'* higher  matter  than  a  woman's  presence. 

SAL.KMENES. 

:T*  only  woman  whom  it  much  imports  me 

1 4'  such  a  moment  now  is  safe  in  absence 

,  Tne  qoeeo  i  embarkd. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

!  And  well?  say  that  much. 

SALXMENES. 

a  Yes. 

j5**  transient  v/eakness  has  past  o'er;  at  least, 

•'  "tiled  into  tearless  silence :  her 
*  fcire  and  glittering  eye,  after  a  glance 
F*  her  slecpi0g  children,  were  still  fix'd 
?"o  the  palace  towers,  as  the  swift  galley 

**d©wa  the  hurrying  stream  beneath  the  starlight; 

w  *e  »aid  nothing. 

SAB  DA  WAP  ALUS. 

Would  I  felt  no  more 

'SiBjie  hat  said. 

SAUEMENKS. 

..  T  is  now  too  late  to  feel ! 

« Mings  cannot  cancel  a  sole  pang: 
'"hioje  them,  my  advices  bring  sure  tidings 
'*< l the  rebellious  Hedes  and  Chaldces,  marshalld 
l**t  two  leaders,  are  already  up 
n  *■*  again;  and,  serryiug  their  ranks, 


Pve  to  aiuck:  they  have  apparently 
***  m  d  by  other  satraps. 


bl  *  be  first,  then. 


SARDANAPALUS. 

What!  more  rebels? 


SALKMENES. 

That  were  hardly  prudent 
Now,  though  it  was  our  first  intention.    If 
By  noon  to-morrow  we  are  join  d  by  those 
I  ve  sent  for  by  sure  messengers,  we  shall  be 
In  strength  enough  to  venture  an  attack, 
Ay,  and  pursuit  too:  but,  till  then,  my  voice 
Is  to  await  the  onset. 

SIRDANAPALU5. 

I  detest 
That  waiting;  though  it  seems  so  safe  to  fight 
Behind  high  walls,  and  hurl  down  foes  into 
Deep  fosses,  or  behold  them  sprawl  on  spikes 
Strewd  to  receive  them,  still  I  like  it  not— 
My  soul  seems  lukewarm;  but  when  I  set  on  them, 
Though  they  were  pUcd  on  mountains,  I  would  have 
A  pluck  at  them,  or  perish  in  hot  blood  !— 
Let, me  then  charge! 

SALEM  EKES. 

You  talk  like  a  young  soldier. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

I  am  no  soldier,  but  a  man:  speak  not 
Of  soldiership,  I  loathe  the  word,  and  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  it;  but  direct  me 
Where  I  may  pour  upon  tliem. 

salemexcs. 

You  must  spare 
To  expose  your  life  too  hastily;   t is  not 
Like  mine  or  any  other  subject's  breath  : 
The  whole  war  turns  upon  it— with  it;  this 

Alone  creates  it,  kindles,  and  may  quench  it 

Prolong  it— end  it. 

SABDAK4PALUS. 

Then  let  us  end  both ! 
T  were  better  thus,  perhaps,  than  prolong  either; 
I  'm  sick  of  one,  perchance  of  both. 

[A  trumpet  sounds  without. 

SALEMElfES. 

Hark ! 


SARDANAPALUS. 


Let  US 


Reply,  not  listen. 

SALKMENES. 

And  your  wound  ? 

SARDANAPALUS. 

T  is  bound — 
T  is  heal'd— I  had  forgotten  it.     Away ! 
A  leech's  lancet  would  have  scratch'd  me  deeper : 
The  slave  that  gave  it  might  be  well  ashamed 
To  have  struck  so  weakly. 

salemenes. 

Now  may  none  this  hour 
Strike  with  a  better  aim  ! 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Ay,  if  we  conquer; 
But  if  not,  they  will  only  leave  to  me 
A  task  they  might  have  spared  their  king.  Upon  them  » 

[Trumpet  sounds  again. 

SALEMENES. 

I  am  with  you. 

SARDANAPALUS. 

Ho,  my  arms !  again,  my  arms! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE   I. 

The  same  Ball  of  the  Palace. 

Myrbiia  and  Balea. 

MYBBHA  {at  a  window). 
The  day  at  last  has  broken.     What  a  night 
Hath  usher'd  it!     How  beautiful  in  heaven! 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm, 
More  beautiful  in  that  variety ! 
How  hideous  upon  earth !  where  peace  and  hope, 
And  love  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  trampled 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements. — 
T  is  warring  still !     And  can  the  sun  so  rise, 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Vapours  more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky. 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 
So  like,  we  almost  derm  it  permanent; 
So  fleeting,  we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  't  is  so  transieolly 
Scatter'd  along  the  eternal  vault :  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul, 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love ;  which  they  who  mark  not 
Know  not  the  realms  where  those  twin  genii 
(Who  chasten  and  who  purify  our  hearts, 
So  that  we  would  not  change  their  sweet  rebukes 
For  all  the  boisterous  joys  that  ever  shook 
The  air  with  clamour)  build  the  palaces 
Where  their  fond  votaries  repose  and  breathe 
Briefly; — but  in  that  brief  cool  calm  inhale 
Enough  of  heaven  to  enable  them  to  bear 
The  rest  of  common,  heavy,  human  hours. 
And  dream  them  through  in  placid  sufferance ; 
Though  seemingly  employ 'd  like  all  the  rest 
Of  toUing  breathers  in  allotted  tasks 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  two  names  for  one  feeling, 
Which  our  internal,  restless  agony 
Would  vary  in  the  sound,  although  the  sense 
Escapes  our  highest  efforts  to  be  happy. 

BALKA. 

You  muse  right  calmly:  and  can  you  so  watch 
The  sunrise  which  may  be  our  last? 

MYBBHA. 

It  is 
Therefore  that  I  so  watch  it,  and  reproach 
Those  eyes,  which  never  may  behold  it  more, 
For  having  look'd  upon  it  oft,  too  oft, 
Without  the  reverence  and  the  rapture  due 
To  that  which  keeps  all  earth  from  beiog  as  fragile 
As  I  am  in  this  form.     Gome,  look  upon  it, 
The  Cbaldee's  god,  which,  when  I  gaxe  upon, 
I  grow  almost  a  convert  to  your  Baal. 

BALEA. 

As  now  he  reigns  in  heaven,  so  once  on  earth 
Ue  sway'd. 

MTRBHA. 

He  sways  it  now  far  more,  then ;  never 
Had  earthly  monarch  half  the  peace  and  glory 
Which  centre*  in  a  single  ray  of  his. 


Surely  be  is  a  godl 

HTEBHA. 

So  we  Greeks  deem  too  ; 
And  yet  I  sometimes  think  that  gorgeous  orb 
Must  rather  be  the  abode  of  gods  than  one 
Of  the  immortal  sovereigns.     Now  he  breaks 
Through  all  the  clouds,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  light 
That  shuts  the  world  out.    I  can  look  no  more. 

BALBA. 

Hark!  heard  you  not  a  sound! 

MYBBIA. 

No,  't  was  mere  fancy ; 
They  battle  it  beyond  the  wall,  and  not 
As  in  late  midnight  conflict  in  the  very 
Chambers:  the  palace  has  become  a  fortress 
Since  that  insidious  hour;  and  here  within 
The  very  centre,  girded  by  vast  courts 
And  regal  halls  of  pyramid  proportions. 
Which  must  be  carried  one  by  one  before 
They  penetrate  to  where  they  then  arrived. 
We  are  as  much  shut  in  even  from  the  sound 
Of  peril  as  from  glory. 

BALBA. 

But  they  reach'd 
Thus  Car  before. 

BfYBBHA. 

Yes,  by  surprise,  and  were 
Beat  back  by  valour ;  now  at  once  we  have 
Courage  and  vigilance  to  guard  us. 

BALBA. 

Hay  they 
Prosper ! 

MTBBJIA. 

That  is  the  prayer  of  many,  and 
The  dread  of  more :  it  is  an  anxious  hour; 
I  strive  to  keep  it  from  my  thoughts.    Alas ! 
How  vainly! 

BALBA. 

It  is  said  the  king's  demeanour 
In  the  late  action  scarcely  more  appalTd 
The  rebels  than  astonUh'd  his  true  subjects. 

mtbbia. 
T  is  easy  to  astonish  or  appal 
The  vulgar  mass  which  moulds  a  horde  of  slates : 
But  he  did  bravely. 

BALBA. 

Slew  he  not  Beleses? 
I  heard  the  soldiers  say  he  struck  him  down. 

MYBBHA. 

The  wretch  was  overthrown,  but  rescued  to 
Triumph,  perhaps,  o'er  one  who  vanquished  him 
In  fight,  as  he  had  spared  him  in  his  peril. 
And  by  that  heedless  pity  risk'd  a  crown. 

BALBA. 

Hark! 

MYBBVA. 

You  are  right;  some  steps  approach,  but  slowly 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  in  Salemenes  wounded,  wit* 
a  broken  Javelin  in  his  Side:  they  seat  him  upon 
one  of  the  Couches  which  furnish  the  Apartment. 


\ 


I 


I 


Oh,  Jove! 


MYBBHA. 
BALEA. 

Then  all  is  over. 


SAEDANAPALUS. 
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SALEMEKES. 

That  is  false. 
Ucw  down  the  dare  who  says  so,  if  a  soldier. 

MTEEHA. 

Spare  him— be 's  none :  a  mere  court  butterfly, 
That  Hatters  in  the  pageant  of  a  monarch. 

SALEMEKES. 

Let  him  Jive  on,  then. 

MTRRBA. 

So  wilt  thon,  I  trust. 

SALEMEKES. 

1  fain  wold  live  this  hour  out,  and  the  event, 
But  doobt  it.     Wherefore  did  ye  bear  mc  here  T 

SOLDIER. 

t?  the  king's  order.     When  the  javelin  struck  you, 
Too  Ml  and  fainted ;  *(  was  his  strict  command 
To  hear  yon  to  this  hall. 

SALEMEKES. 

T  was  not  ill  done : 
For.  seeming  slain  in  that  cold  dizxy  trance. 
The  sight  might  shake  our  soldiers — but — 't  is  vain. 
I  feel  it  ebbing ! 

MTEEHA. 

Let  me  see  the  wound ; 
I  am  not  quite  skillcss:  in  my  native  land 
T  is  part  of  our  instruction.     War  being  constant, 
We  are  nerved  to  look  on  such  tilings. 

SOLDIEE. 

Best  extract 
The  javelin. 

MTRRBA. 

* 

Hold!  no,  no,  it  cannot  be. 

SALEMEIfES. 

I  am  sped,  then ! 

MYRRRA. 

With  the  Mood  that  fast  mast  follow 
The  extracted  weapon,  I  do  fear  thy  life. 

SALEMEKES. 

And  I  n-tf  death.     Where  was  the  king  when  you 
Comey'd  me  from  the  spot  where  1  was  stricken? 

SOLDIEE. 

1'pon  tlse  same  ground,  and  encouraging 
With  voice  and  gesture  the  dispirited  troops 
Who  had  seen  you  fall,  and  faltcr'd  back. 

SALEMENES. 

Whom  heard  ye 
Named  next  to  the  command  ? 

SOLDIER. 

I  did  not  hear. 

SALEMEKES. 

Fly,  then,  and  tell  him,  'twas  my  last  request 
That  Zames  take  my  post  until  the  junction, 
So  hoped  for,  yet  delay'd,  of  Ofratanes, 
Satrap  of  Susa.  Leave  me  here :  our  troops 
Are  not  so  numerous  as  to  spare  your  absence. 

SOLDIER. 

But,  prince — — 

SALEMENES. 

Hence,  I  say !  Here  "s  a  courtier  and 
A  woman,  the  best  chamber  company. 
At  yon  would  not  permit  mc  to  expire 
Cpon  the  field,  I  '11  have  no  idle  soldiers 
About  my  sick  couch.     Hence!  and  do  my  bidding! 

[Exeunt  tite  Soldiers. 

MYRRDi. 

Gallant  and  glorious  spirit!  must  the  earth 


So  soon  resign  thee? 

SALEMENES. 

Gentle  Myrrha,  *t  is 
The  end  I  would  have  chosen,  had  I  saved 
The  monarch  or  the  monarchy  by  this; 
As  t  is,  1  have  not  outlived  them. 

MTEEHA. 

Ton  wax  paler. 

SALEMEKES. 

Tour  hand;  this  broken  weapon  but  prolongs 
My  pangs,  without  sustaining  life  enough 
To  make  me  useful :  I  would  draw  it  forth, 
And  my  life  with  it,  could  I  but  hear  how 
The  fight  goes. 

Enter  Saedakapalus  and  Soldiers. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

My  best  brother ! 

SALEMEKES. 

And  the  battle 
Is  lost? 

saedakapalus  (despondingly). 
You  see  me  here. 

SALEMEKES. 

I  'd  rather  see  you  tliui .' 
[lie  draws  out  the  weapon  from  tlie  wound,  and  diet. 

SAEDAKAPALUS. 

And  thus  I  will  be  seen;  unless  the  succour. 
The  last  frail  reed  of  our  beleaguer  d  hopes, 
Arrive  with  Ofratanes. 

MYRRH  t. 

Did  you  not 
Receive  a  token  from  your  dying  brother, 
Appointing  Zames  chief? 

SAEDAKAPALUS. 

I  did. 

MTEEHA. 

Where 's  Zames  ? 

S4RDANAPALUS. 

Dead. 

MTEEHA. 

And  Aliada? 

StRDANAPALUS. 

Dying. 

MTRRBA. 

Pania?  Sfero? 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Pania  yet  lives ;  but  Sfero  's  tied,  or  captive. 
I  am  alone. 

MTREHA. 

And  is  all  lost  ? 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

Our  walls, 
Though  thinly  mann'd,  may  still  hold  out  against 
Their  present  force,  or  aught  save  treachery : 
But  i'  the  field 

MTRRHA. 

I  thought  'twas  the  intent 
Of  Salamenes  not  to  risk  a  sally 
Till  ye  were  strengthen'd  by  the  expected  succours. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

I  over-ruled  him. 

MTERHA. 

Well,  the  fault  a  a  brave  one. 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

But  fatal.     Oh,  my  brother  !  I  would  give 
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PIw-w  fwausu*  of  which  thou  wert  the  ornament, 

Hw  «W4n«ft  and  shield,  the  sole,  redeeming  honour, 

r.i  .rail  hoek But  I  will  not  weep  for  thee ; 

Hum.  chaff  be  mourn'd  for  as  thouwouldstbe  mourn  d. 

It  (frwve*  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 

fciiitvust;  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 

!  feme  died  fer    our  lone;  royalty  of  race. 

ff  f  redeem  it,  I  will  five  thee  blood 

fH  ibfwwndi.  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement 

7W  tsars  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 
If  mi,  we  meet  again  soon,  if  the  spirit 
Within  as  lives  beyond: — thou  readest  mine. 
And  d<**t  me  justice  now.    Let  me  once  clasp 
That  vet  warm  band,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 

[Embraces  die  body. 
To  tbis  which  beats  so  bitterly.    How,  bear 
The  body  hence. 

soLoisa. 
I 


SAEDARAPALUS. 

To  mj  proper  chamber. 
it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
I  The  *i«f  lay  there:  when  this  is  done,  we  win 
4peak  farther  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

\Exeunt  Soldier*  with  the  body  o/Salej*ehes. 

Enter  Pawia. 

SAEDARAPALUS. 

«  ell,  Faflia !  have  you  placed  u)e  guards,  and  issued 
The  orders  fis'd  on? 

PARIA. 

Sire,  I  have  obey  d. 

SABDARAPALCS. 

tad  <•*  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up? 

pasxa. 
•  Sire? 

SAaaAaAfALCf. 
t  m  aawwerd '  When  a  king  asks  twice,  and  has 

fi  xi  m  iMHa*     What,  they  are  dishearten *d? 

FABIA. 

t  **  d**th  «**  «afcw*ene«,  and  the  shoals 
'4  OV  rsaJuftg  rebels  on  his  fall, 

SAaaA9Arss.es. 
M*ft — not  droop — it  should  have  been. 
»«  ft  ft*d  the  meam  fa  rowse  them. 

PASIA- 

Sochaloss 
%\^A  *Mm  even  a  »*tery. 

S4S*asapalc*. 
jibs! 
<r>++>*m*,U*\AmlU**7  bat  yet, 
t  w«0t  ***•/  4  »nW  tbe*e  wall*,  they  are  strong,  and  we 
*#,«  <***  *****  will  W-ak  their  way  through  hosts, 
f+  mm%+  dVsr  *p»*r*ig*.'»  dwelling  what  it  was— 
>4^a    ^aprfc^n^a»«tTes*. 

j  £«j*r  mm.  Officer,  hastily. 

SABAAVArAUTS. 

f  ►,»  U*s  »**m  *m»nm*     Sank! 

omai. 

I  dare  not. 

•ASaASAfALC*. 

Dare  not? 
*  M*  ******  4mt*  revolt  with  sword  in  hand ! 


That  s  strange.    I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign;  we  can  bear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

PARI  A. 

Proceed,  tlioa  nearest, 
omen. 
The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river  s  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region. 
O'crfloods  its  hanks,  and  hath  destroy'd  the  bulwark. 

PARIA. 

That's  a  black  augury!  it  has  been  said 
Por  ages, «  That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.» 

SABDARAPALCS. 

I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

OFFICES. 

About 
Some  twenty  stadii. 

SABDARAPALUS. 

And  all  this  is  left 
Pervious  to  the  assailants? 

OFFICE*. 

For  the  present 
The  rivers  fury  must  impede  the  assault; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  bis  wonted  channel. 
And  may  be  cross  d  by  the  accustom'd  barks. 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

SAEDARAPALUS. 

That  shall  be  never. 
Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  them, 
My  fathers'  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

PAR  I  A. 

With  your  sanction 
I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  nseasures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

SAEDARAPALUS. 

About  it  straight, 
And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit, 
Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 
Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Pahia  and  the  Officer. 

BfYBBRA. 

Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

•ABDARAPALUS. 

They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl. 
And  may  be  pardon  d,  since  they  can't  be  punish'd. 

KTBaaA. 
I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not. 

SAEDARAPALUS. 

I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents:  they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight  : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things. 

MTtEHA. 

Despair ! 

SAEDARAPALUS. 

No,  not  despair  precisely.  When  we  know 
All  that  can  comcy  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 
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I  Word  than  this  is  to  give  it  utterance. 

•  Bui  what  are  words  to  us?  we  have  well  nigh  done 

1  With  them  and  all  things. 

MTXKHA. 

|  Save  one  deed — the  last 

And  greatest  to  all  mortals;  crowning  act 

j  Of  alt  that  was — or  is— -or  is  to  be — 
The  only  thing  common  to  all  mankind, 

,  So  different  in  their  births,  tongues,  sexes,  natures, 
Hoes,  features,  climes,  times,  feelings,  intellects, 
Without  one  point  of  union,  save  in  this, 
To  which  we  tend,  for. which  we're  born,  and  thread . 
The  labyrinth  of  mystery  call'd  life. 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

Oar  dew  being  well  nigh  wound  out,  let 's  be  cheerful 
They  who  have  nothing  more  to  fear  may  well 
taWge  a  smile  at  that  which  once  appall'd; 
it  children  at  discovered  bugbears. 


Re-enter  Pa  mi  a. 


PANIA. 


Ti* 


1  as  wis  reported;  I  have  order 'd  there 
A  double  guard,  withdrawing  from  the  wall 
Where  it  was  strongest  the  required  addition. 

I  To  watch  the  breach  occasion'd  by  the  waters. 

;  SAXDANAPALUS. 

I  Ton  have  done  your  duty  faithfully,  and  as 

My  worthy  Pania!  further  ties  between  us 
'  tow  near  a  close.    I  pray  you  take  this  key : 

[Gives  a  key. 

It  opens  to  a  secret  chamber,  placed 
i  Behind  the  couch  in  my  own  chamber.     (Now 
'  fos'd  by  a  nobler  weight  than  e'er  it  bote— 

Though  a  long  line  of  sovereigns  have  lain  down. 

Along  its  golden  frame— as  bearing  for 
;  A  time  what  late  was  Salamenes.)    Search 

The  secret  covert  to  which  this  will  lead  you ; 

T  s  fall  of  treasure  ;  take  it  for  yourself 

And  your  companions:  there 's  enough  to  load  ye, 

Though  ye  be  many.     Let  the  slaves  be  freed,  too; 

And  all  the  inmates  of  the  palace,  of 

Whatever  sex,  now  quit  it  in  an  hour. 

Thence  launch  the  regal  barks,  once  fbrm'd  for  pleasure, 

And  now  to  serve  for  safety,  and  embark. 

The  river 's  broad  and  swoln,  and  uncommanded . 

(More  potent  than  u.  king)  by  these  besiegers. 

ty!  and  be  happy  1 

PAK1A. 

Under  your  protection! 
^  you  accompany  your  faithful  guard. 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

So,  Pania !  that  must  not  be ;  get  thee  hence, 
And  leave  me  to  my  Ate. 

PANIA. 

Tis  the  first  time 
1  eier  disobey  d :  but  now 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

So  all  men 
tore  beard  me  now,  and  Insolence  within 
V>  Treason  from  without.    Question  no  further  ; 
»»  <ny  command,  my  last  command.    Wilt  tiiou 


°PP<*e  in  thou.' 


PANIA. 

But  yet — not  yet. 


SAXDANAPALUS. 

Well,  then, 
Swear  that  you  will  obey  when  I  shall  give 
The  signal. 

PANIA. 

With  a  heavy  but  .true  heart, 
I  promise. 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

T  is  enough.    Now  order  here 
Faggots,  pine-nuts,  and  wither'd  leaves,  and  such 
Things  as  catch  fire  and  blase  with  one  sole  spark ; 
Bring  cedar,  too,  and  precious  drugs,  and  spices,. 
And  mighty  planks,  to  nourish  a  tall  pile; 
Bring  frankincense  and  myrrh,  too,  for  it  b 
For  a  great  sacrifice  I  build  the  pyre; 
And  heap  them  round  yon  throne. 

PANIA. 

My  lord! 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

1  have  said  it, 
And  you  have  sworn. 

PANIA. 

And  could  keep  my  faith 
Without  a  vow.         ,  [Exit  Pa  nia  . 

MTXKBA. 

What  mean  you? 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

You  shall  know 
Anon — what  the  whole  earth  shall  ne'er  forget. 

Pania,  returning  with  a  Herald. 

PANIA. 

My  king,  in  going  forth  upon  my  duly, 

This  herald  has  been  brought  before  mc,  craving 

An  audience. 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

Let  him  speak. 

MJCXALD. 

The  Kina  Arbaces 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

What,  crown'd  already? — But,  proceed. 

HKXALD. 

Beleses, 
The  anointed  high-priest 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

Of  what  god,  or  demon  ? 
With  new  kings  rise  new  altars.    But,  proceed ; 
You  are  sent  to  prate  your  master's  will,  and  not 
Reply  to  miue. 

HXXALD. 

And  Satrap  Ofratanes 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

Why,  he  is  ours. 

bxxald  (sltowing  a  ring). 
Be  sure  that  be  is  now 
In  the  camp  of  the  conquerors;  behold 
His  signet  ring. 

SAXDANAPALUS. 

'Tis  his.    A  worthy  triad! 
Poor  Salemenes !  thou  hast  died  in  time 
To  sec  one  treachery  the  less  :  this  man 
Was  thy  true  friend  and  my  most  trusted  subject. 
Proceed. 

HCXALD. 

They  offer  thec  thy  life,  and  freedom 
Of  choice  to  single  out  a  residence 
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These  realms,  of  which  thou  vert  the  oroamaoc, 
The  sword  and  shield,  the  sole,  redeeming  honour, 

To  call  back But  I  will  not  -weep  for  thee; 

Thou  shall  be  mourn'd  for  as  thou  wouldstbe  mourn  d. 

It  grieves  me  most  that  thou  couldst  quit  this  life 

Relieving  that  I  could  survive  what  thou 

Hast  died  for — our  long  royalty  of  race. 

If  I  redeem  it,  I  will  give  ihee  blood 

Of  thousands,  tears  of  millions,  for  atonement 

(The  tears  of  all  the  good  are  thine  already). 

If  not,  we  meet  again  soon,  if  the  spirit 

Within  ns lives  beyond: — thou  readest  mine. 

And  dost  me  justice  now.    Let  me  once  clasp 

That  yet  warm  hand,  and  fold  that  throbless  heart 

[Embraces  the  body. 

To  this  which  beats  so  bitterly.    How,  "bear 
The  body  hence. 

soldim. 
Where! 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

To  my  proper  chamber. 
Place  it  beneath  my  canopy,  as  though 
The  king  lay  there:  when  this  is  done,  we  will 
Speak  further  of  the  rites  due  to  such  ashes. 

^Exeunt  Soldiers  with  the  body  o/ Salem  em  as. 

Enter  Pari  a. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Veil,  Pania !  have  you  placed  t(ie  guards,  and  issued 
The  orders  fisd  on? 

pania. 
Sire,  1  have  obey'd. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

And  do  the  soldiers  keep  their  hearts  up? 

PANIA. 

Sire? 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

I  'm  answer'd!  When  a  king  asks  twice,  and  lias 

A  question  as  an  answer  to  his  question, 

It  is  a  portent.    What,  they  are  dishearten d? 

PANIA. 

The  death  of  Salemenes,  and  the  shouts 
Of  the  exulting  rebels  on  his  fall, 
Have  made  them 

SAaDANAPAI.CS. 

Rage — not  droop— it  should  have  been. 

Well  find  the  means  to  rouse  them. 

pania. 

Such  a  loss 

Might  sadden  even  a  victory. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Alas! 
Who  can  so  feel  it  as  I  feel?  but  yet, 
Though  coop'd  within  these  walls,  they  are  strong,  and  we 
Have  those  without  will  break  their  way  through  hosts, 
To  make  their  sovereign's  dwelling  what  it  was— 
A  palace — not  a  prison  nor  a  fortress. 

Enter  an  Officer,  hastily. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Thy  face  seems  ominous.    Speak ! 

ofticee. 

I  dare  not. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

Dare  not? 
While  millions  dare  revolt  with  sword  in  hand  f 


That 's  strange.    I  pray  thee  break  that  loyal  silence 
Which  loathes  to  shock  its  sovereign;  we  can  hear 
Worse  than  thou  hast  to  tell. 

PANIA. 

Proceed,  thou  nearest. 

OFFICES. 

The  wall  which  skirted  near  the  river's  brink 
Is  thrown  down  by  the  sudden  inundation 
Of  the  Euphrates,  which  now  rolling,  swoln 
From  the  enormous  mountains  where  it  rises, 
By  the  late  rains  of  that  tempestuous  region, 
O'erfloods  its  banks,  and  hath  destroy'd  the  bulwark. 

PANIA. 

That's  a  black  augury !  it  has  been  said 
For  ages, «  That  the  city  ne'er  should  yield 
To  man,  until  the  river  grew  its  foe.» 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

I  can  forgive  the  omen,  not  the  ravage. 
How  much  is  swept  down  of  the  wall  ? 

OFFICES. 

About 
Some  twenty  stadii. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

And  all  this  is  left 
Pervious  to  the  assailants? 

offices. 
For  the  present 
The  river  s  fury  must  impede  the  assault ; 
But  when  he  shrinks  into  his  wonted  channel, 
And  may  be  cross'd  by  the  accustom'd  barks. 
The  palace  is  their  own. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

That  shall  be  never. 
Though  men,  and  gods,  and  elements,  and  omens, 
Have  risen  up  'gainst  one  who  ne'er  provoked  thesn. 
My  fathers'  house  shall  never  be  a  cave 
For  wolves  to  horde  and  howl  in. 

PANIA. 

.    With  your  unctiosi 
I  will  proceed  to  the  spot,  and  take  such  measures 
For  the  assurance  of  the  vacant  space 
As  time  and  means  permit. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

About  it  straight, 
And  bring  me  back,  as  speedily  as  full 
And  fair  investigation  may  permit. 
Report  of  the  true  state  of  this  irruption 
Of  waters.  [Exeunt  Pania  and  tfce  Officer 

MTBEHA. 

Thus  the  very  waves  rise  up 
Against  you. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

They  are  not  my  subjects,  girl. 
And  may  be  pardon'd,  since  they  can't  be  pmush'd. 

MTBEHA. 

I  joy  to  see  this  portent  shakes  you  not. 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

I  am  past  the  fear  of  portents:  they  can  tell  me 
Nothing  I  have  not  told  myself  since  midnight : 
Despair  anticipates  such  things, 

MTBEHA. 

Despair ! 

SAEDANAPALUS. 

No,  not  despair  precisely.  When  we  know 
Ail  that  can  com<\  and  how  to  meet  it,  our 
Resolves,  if  firm,  may  merit  a  more  noble 


SARDANAPALUS. 

• 
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pahia. 

For  yielding  to  thy  nature :  and  there  s  time 

Tb  most  strange  I 

Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

MTBBHA.    - 

MTBBHA. 

Bat  sot  so  rare,  my  Pania,  as  thou  think'st  it. 

Shall  1  light 

Id  the  mean  time,  live  thou. — Farewell !  the  pile 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 

1*  ready. 

The  ever-burning  lamp  that  burns  without, 

PARI*. 

Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall? 

I  should  shame  to  leave  my  sovereign 

SABOANAPALUS. 

With  bat  a  single  female  to  partake 

Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer? 

Hi*  death. 

MTBKHA. 

fABDAlfAPALUS. 

Thou  shalt  see. 

Too  many  far  have  heralded 

[Exit  Mtbbra. 

Me  to  the  dust  already.    Get  thee  hence ; 

SABDANAPALUS  (solus). 

Efirich  thee. 

She 's  firm.    My  fathers!  whom  1  will  rejoin, 

PANIA. 

It  may  be,  purified  by  death  from  some 

And  live  wretched ! 

Of  the  gross  stains  of  too  material  being, 

SABOANAPALUS. 

1  would  not  leave  your  ancient  first  abode 

Think  upon 

To  the  defilement  of  usurping  bondmen ; 

I  ~ 


Thy  tow; — 'tis  sacred  and  irrevocable. 

PANIA. 

Since  i[  a  so,  farewell. 

SABOANAPALUS. 

Search  well  my  chamber, 
Frel  no  remorse  at  bearing  off  the  gold ; 
Rnueraber,  what  you  leave  you  leave  the  slaves 
Who  Uew  me :  and  when  you  have  borne  away 
All  safe  off  to  your  boats,  blow  one  long  blast 
tpoii  the  trumpet  as  you  quit  the  palace. 
Tberiiers  brink  is  too  remote,  its  stream 
Too  loud  at  present  to  permit  the  echo 
To  reach  distinctly  from  its  banks.    Then  fly, — 
And  as  you  sail  turn  back ;  but  still  keep  on 
Tour  way  along  the  Euphrates :  if  you  reach 
The  land  of  Paphlagouia,  where  the  queen 
hub  with  my  three  sons  in  Cotta  *s  court, 
fy  what  you  saw  at  parting,  and  request 
That  ibe  remember  what  I  said  at  one 
Parting  more  mournful  still. 

PANIA. 

That  royal  hnnd! 
Let  me  then  once  more  press  it  to  my  lips  ; 
And  these  poor  soldiers  who  throng  round  you,  and 
Would  fain  die  with  you ! 

[The  Soldiers  and  Pania  throng  round  him, 
kissing  his  hand  and  the  hem  of  his  robe. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

My  best!  my  last  friends! 
Let  'i  not  unman  each  other— part  at  once : 
AH  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Eke  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments,     I 
And  dog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Sam  to  be  pitied,  or  far  more  for  what 
»  P»*  than  present ;— for  the  future,  't  is 
!■  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such 
"*fe  be :  I  ihall  know  soon.     Farewell — farewell. 

[Exeunt  Pania  and  die  Soldiers. 

MTBBHA. 

These  men  were  honest :  it  is  comfort  still 
Tlui  our  last  looks  shall  be  on  loving  faces. 

SABOANAPALUS. 

And  lovely  ones,  my  beautiful!— but  hear  me! 
"  *t  this  moment,  for  we  now  are  on 
*!>«  brink,  thou  fecl'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
Tim  tap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
^duil  not  love  thee  less;  nay,  perhaps  more, 


If  I  have  not  kept  your  inheritance 

As  ye  bequeathed  it,  this  bright  part  of  it, 

Tour  treasure,  your  abode,  your  sacred  relics 

Of  arms,  and  records,  monuments,  and  spoils, 

In  which  they  would  have  rcvell'd,  1  bear  with  me 

To  you  in  that  absorbing  element, 

Which  most  personifies  the  soul,  as  leaving 

The  least  of  matter  unconsumed  before 

Its  fiery  working: — and  the  light  of  this 

Most  royal  of  funereal  pyres  shall  be 

Not  a  mere  pillar  form'd  of  cloud  and  flame, 

A  beacon  in  the  horizon  for  a  day,  * 

AnA  then  a  mount  of  ashes,  but  a  light 

To  lesson  ages,  rebel  nations,  and 

Voluptuous  princes.    Time  shall  quench  full  many 

A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts; 

Sweep  empire  after  empire,  like  this  first 

Of  empires,  into  nothing;  but  even  then 

Shall  spare  this  deed  of  mine,  and  hold  it  up 

A  problem  few  dare  imitate,  and  none 

Despise — but,  it  may  be,  avoid  the  life 

Which  led  to  such  a  consummation. 

Mybbha  returns  witfi  a  lighted  Torch  in  her  Hand, 
and  a  Cup  in  the  other. 


MTBBHA. 


Lo! 


I  've  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

SABDANAPALUS. 

And  the  cup? 

MTBBHA. 

T  is  my  country's  custom  to 
Make  a  libation  to  the  gods. 

SABOANAPALUS. 

And  mine 
To  make  libations  amongst  men.     I  *ve  not 
Forgot  the  custom ;  and  although  alone, 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

[Sabdanapalcs  takes  the  cup,  and  after  drink- 
ing and  tinkling  the  reversed  cup,  as  a  drop 
falls,  exclaims — 

And  this  libation 
Is  for  the  excellent  Bcleses. 

MTBBHA. 

Why 
Dwells  thy  mind  rather  upon  that  man's  name 
Than  on  his  male's  in  villauy? 
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SABDANA9ALUS. 

The  one 
Is  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere  tool,  a  kind 
Of  human  sword  in  a  friend's  hand;  the  other 
Is  master-mover  of  his  warlike  puppet : 
But  I  dismiss  them  from  my  mind. — Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha!  dost  thou  truly  follow  me, 
Freely  aud  fearlessly? 

MYRRHA. 

And  dost  thou  think 
A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom? 

SASDAKAFALUS. 

Then 
We  but  await  the  signal. 

MY  ft  t  HA. 
It  is  long 
In  sounding. 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

Mow,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

MYRRHA. 

Embrace,  but  not  the  last;  there  is  one  more. 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mix  our  ashes. 

MTaaflA. 
And  pure  as  is  my  love  to  thee,  shall  they. 
Purged  from  the  dross  of  earth,  and  earthly  passion, 
Mix  pale  with  thine.     A  single  thought  yet  irks  me. 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

Say  it. 

mtbria. 
It  is  that  no  kind  hand  will  gather 
The  dust  of  both  into  one  urn. 

*  SARDAMAPALUS. 

The  better! 
Rather  let  them  be  borne  abroad  upon 
The  winds  of  heaven,  and  scatter  d  into  air, 
Than  be  polluted  more  by  human  hands 
Of  slavea  and  traitors;  in  this  blazing  palace, 
And  its  enormous  wails  of  reeking  ruin. 
We  leave  a  nobler  monument  than  Egypt 
Hath  piled  in  her  brick  mountains,  o'er  dead  kings, 
Or  kine,  for  none  know  whether  those  proud  piles 
Be  for  their  monarch,  or  their  ox-god  Apis: 
So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  record ! 

MYRRBA. 

Then  farewell,  thou  earth ! 
And  loveliest  spot  of  earth!  farewell  Ionia? 
Be  tltou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !     My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,  my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of  thee ! 

SABDANAPALUS. 

And  that? 

MYRRBA. 

Is.yours. 

[77ie  trumpet  o/Pania  sounds  witiiout. 

SABDAKAPALCS. 

Hark! 

MYRRBA. 

AW.' 

SASDANA  PALIS. 

1  Adieu,  Assyria ! 

I  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  land, 
Aud  better  as  my  country  than  my  kingdom. 


I  satiated  thee  with  peace  and  joys;  and  this 
Is  my  reward !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing, 
Not  even  a  grave.  [£e  mounts  ike  pile. 

Now,  Myrrha! 
mybbba. 

Art  thou  ready? 

SARDAKAPALUS. 

As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Mtiiba  fires  the  pile. 

MYRRHA. 

T  is  fired!  1  come. 

[As  Myrrha  springs  forward  to  throw  herself 
into  the  flames,  the  Curtain  falls. 


NOTES. 


Note  i.    Page  291,  line  19. 

Aad  tbaa,  ny  oaa  loaiaa  Rflyrraa. 

•  The  Ionian  name  had  been  still  more  comprehen- 
sive, having  included  the  Achaians  and  the  Boeotian*, 
who,  together  with  those  to  whom  it  was  afterwards 
confined,  would  make  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  among  the  oriental*  it  was  always  the  ge- 
neral name  for  the  Greeks.* — MitfbnCs  Greece,  \oi.  i. 

P*  »99- 

Note  a.    Page  194,  line  1. 

— — .— — — •  aaaaaaapalaa, 
The  fcia|.  «ad  m  of  Aaacyaaataic*. 
la  aac  day  built  AncLialnt  and  Tana*. 
E«l,  driak,  aad  lo»«j  ih*  rcii'a  aat  varta  a  SOia.v 

«  For  this  expedition  he  took  not  only  a  small  chosen 
body  of  the  phalanx,  but  all  his  light  troops.    In  the 
first  day's  march  he  reached  Anchialus,  a  town  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Sardaaapsln* 
The  fortifications,  in  their  magnitude  and  extent,  still 
in  Arrian's  time,  bore  the  character  of  greatness,  which 
the  Assyrians  appear  singularly  to  have  affected  in  works 
of  the  kind.     A  monument  representing  SardanapaJus 
was  found  there,  warranted  by  an  inscription  in  Assyrian 
characters,  of  course  in  the  old  Assyrian  language,  which 
the  Greeks,  whether  well  or  ill,  interpreted  thus :  a  Sar- 
danapalus,  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  in  one  day  founded 
Anchialus  and  Tarsus.     Eat,  drink,  play  :  all  other 
human  joys  are  not  worth  a  fillip.a    Supposing  this  ' 
version  nearly  exact  (for  Arrian  says  it  was  not  quite  so,,  [ 
whether  the  purpose  has  not  been  to  invite  to  civil  order  j 
a  people  disposed  to  turbulence,  ratlier  than  to  recom-  j 
mend  immoderate  luxury,  may  perhaps  reasonably  be 
questioned.    What,  indeed,  could  he  the  object  of  a 
king  of  Assyria  in  founding  such  towns  in  a  country  so 
distant  from  his  capital,  and  so  divided  from  it  by  an 
immense  extent  of  sandy  deserts  and  lofty  mounts iny 
and,  still  more,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  at  once  in 
circumstances  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  intemperate 
j  oys  which  their  prince  has  been  supposed  to  have  recom- 
mended, is  not  obvious;  hut  it  may  deserve  observation 
that,  in  that  line  of  coast,  the  southern  of  Lesser  A*u, 
ruius  of  cities,  evidently  of  an  age  after  Alexander,  yet  ' 
barely  named  in  history,  at  this  day  astonish  the  adven- 
turous traveller  by  their  magnificence  and  elegance. 
Amid  the  desolation  which,  under  a  singularly  barbariaa 
government,  has   for  so  many  centuries  been  daily  ■ 
spreading  in  the  finest  countries  of  the  globe,  whether  | 
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o»ore  from  soil  and  climate,  or  from  opportunities  for 

commerce,  extraordinary  means  must  have  been  found 
\  for  communities  to  flourish  there,  whence  it  may  seem 

that  the  measures  of  Sardanapalns  were  directed  byjuster 
I  rurws  than  bare  been  commonly  ascribed  to  him ;  but 

mat  monarch  having  been  the  last  of  a  dynasty,  ended 


by  a  revolution,  obloquy  on  his  memory  would  follow 
of  course  from  the  policy  of  his  successors  and  their 
partisans. 

«The  inconsistency  of  traditions  concerning  Sard.i- 
napalus  is  striking  in  Diodorus's  account  of  him.» — 
Mitford's  Greece,  vol.  iz.  pp.  3ti,  3ia,  and  3i3. 


AN  HISTORICAL  TRAGEDY. 


Th«/«tA«r  toftcM,  bat  ib«  governor^  retolred. 

CRITIC. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 
1  Fmcrs  Foscabi,  Doge  of  Venice. 
Ucoro  Foscabi,  Son  of  the  Doge. 
Jimis  LoaiDAno,  a  Patrician. 
•  Miaco  Mbmmo,  a  Chief  of  u\e  Forty. 
Baibabico,  a  Senator. 

!  Other  Senators,  the  council  of  Ten,  Guards,  Attend- 
ants^ etc.  etc. 

i  WOMAN. 

Hasina,  Wife  of  young  Foscabi. 


Scene — The  Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Ball  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Lorrdano  and  Babbarigo,  meeting. 


LOaiDAIfO. 


Wieije  U  the  prisoner? 


The  Question. 


BABBABIGO. 

Reposing  from 


LOBBDANO. 

The  hour's  past — fix'd  yesterday 
For  the  resumption  of  his  trial. — Let  us 
Rejoin  oar  colleagues  in  the  council,  and 
Crgc  his  recal. 

BAIBABIGO. 

Nay,  let  him  profit  by 
A  far  brief  minutes  for  his  tortured  limbs; 
He  was  o  erwrooght  by  the  Question  yesterday, 
Aad  may  die  under  it  if  now  repeated. 

LOBBDANO. 

Well? 

BABBABIGO. 

I  yield  not  to  you  in  love  of  justice, 
Or  hate  of  the  ambitious  Foscari, 
Father  and  son,  and  all  their  noxious  race ; 


But  the  poor  wretch  has  suffer'd  beyond  nature's 
Most  stoical  endurance. 


His  crime. 


LOBBDANO. 

Without  owning 


BABBABIGO. 

Perhaps  without  committing  any. 
But  he  avow'd  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
Of  Milan,  and  his  sufferings  half  atone  for 
Such  weakness. 

LOBBDANO. 

We  shall  see. 

BABBABIGO. 

You,  Loredauo, 
Pursue  hereditary  hate  too  fori 

LOBBDANO. 

How  far? 

BABBABIGO. 

To  extermination. 

LOBBDANO. 

When  they  are 
Extinct,  you  may  say  this. — Let 's  in  to  council. 

BABBABIGO. 

Yet  pause — the  number  of  our  colleagues  is  not 
Complete  yet;  two  are  wanting  ere  we  can 
Proceed. 

LOBBDANO. 

And  the  chief  judge,  the  Doge? 

BABBABIGO. 

No— he 
With  more  than  Roman  fortitude  is  ever 
First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son. 

LOBBDANO. 

True — true — 
His  last. 

BABBABIGO. 

Will  nothing  move  you? 

LOBBDANO. 

Feels  he,  think  you 

BABBABIGO. 

He  shows  it  not. 

LOBBDANO. 

I  have  mark'd  tliat — the  wretch ! 

BABBABIGO. 

But  yesterday,  I  hear,  on  his  return 
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To  the  ducal  chambers,  as  he  pass'd  the  threshold, 
The  old  man  fainted. 

LOBBDAKO. 

It  begins  to  work,  then. 

BABBABIGO. 

The  work  is  half  your  own. 

LOBBDAKO. 

And  should  be  all  mine— 
My  father  and  my  uncle  are  no  more. 

BABBABIGO. 

I  hare  read  their  epitaph,  which  says  they  died 
Dy  poison. 

LOBBDAKO. 

When  the  Doge  declared  that  he 
Should  never  deem  himself  a  sovereign  till 
The  death  of  Peter  Loredano,  both 
The  brothers  sicken'd  shortly:— he  is  sovereign. 

BABBABIGO. 

A  wretched  one. 

LOBBDAKO. 

What  should  they  be  who  make 
Orphans  1 

BABBABIGO. 

But  did  the  Doge  make  you  so? 

LOBBDAKO. 

Yes. 

BABBABIGO. 

What  solid  proofs? 

LOBBDAKO. 

When  princes  set  themselves 
To  work  in  secret,  proofs  aod  process  are 
Alike  made  difficult;  but  I  have  such 
Of  the  first,  as  shall  make  the  second  needless. 

BABBABIGO. 

But  you  will  move  by  law  ? 

LOBBDAKO. 

By  all  the  laws 
Which  he  would  leave  u*. 

BABBABIGO 

They  are  such  in  this 
Our  state  as  render  retribution  easier 
Than  'mopgst  remoter  nations.    Is.  it  true 
That  you  have  written  in  your  books  of  commerce 
(The  wealthy  practice  of  our  highest  nobles), 
«  Doge  Foscari,  my  debtor  for  the  deaths 
Of  Marco  and  Pietro  Loredano, 
My  sire  and  uncle  ?» 

LOBBDAKO. 

It  is  written  thus. 

BABBABIGO. 

And  will  you  leave  it  unerased  ? 

LOBBDAKO. 

Till  balanced. 

BABBABIGO. 

And  how? 

(Two  Senators  pass  over  the  stage,  as  in  their  way  to 

«  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.» 
lobeoano. 

You  see  the  number  is  complete. 
Follow  me.  [Exit  Loredano. 

BABBABIGO  [solus). 

Follow  tfiee !  I  have  follow'd  long 
Thy  path  of  desolation,  as  the  wave 
Sleeps  after  that  before  it,  alike  whelming 
The  wreck  that  creaks  to  the  wild  wind*.,  and  wretch 
Who  *hi irks  uithtii  its  rittti  rit».  j»  gtfeh 


The  waters  through  them;  but  this  son  and  sire 

Might  move  the  elements  to  pause,  and  yet 

Must  I  on  hardily  like  them— Oh !  would 

I  could  as  blindly  and  remorselessly  I— 

Lo,  where  he  comes!— Be  still,  my  heart!  tliey  are 

Thy  foes,  must  be  thy  victims:  wUt  thou  beat 

For  those  who  almost  broke  thee? 

Enter  Guards,  with  young  Foscabi  as  prisoner,  etc. 

GUARD. 

Let  him  rest. 
Signer,  take  time. 

jacopo  roscABi. 

I  thank  thee,  friend,  I  'm  feeble; 
But  thou  may'st  stand  reproved. 

GUABD. 

I  11  stand  the  hazard. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

That  s  kind :— I  meet  some  pity,  but  no  mercy ; 
This  is  the  first. 

GUABD. 

And  might  be  last,  did  they 
Who  rule  behold  us. 

babbabigo  (advancing  to  die  guard). 
There  is  one  who  does: 
Yet  fear  not;  I  will  neitlier  be  thy  judge 
Nor  thy  accuser ;  though  the  hour  is  past, 
Wait  their  last  summons — I  am  of  « the  Ten,» 
And  waiting  for  that  summons  sanction  you 
Even  by  my  presence :  when  the  last  call  sound*, 
We  'II  in  together. — Look  well  to  the  prisoner! 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

What  voice  is  that? — 'tis  Barbarigo's!  Ah! 
Our  house's  foe,  and  one  of  my  few  judges. 

BABBABIGO. 

To  balance  such  a  foe,  if  such  there  be. 
Thy  father  sits  amongst  thy  judges. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

True, 
He  judges. 

BABBABIGO. 

Then  deem  not  the  laws  too  harsh 
Which  yield  so  much  indulgence  to  a  sire 
As  to  allow  his  voice  in  such  high  matter 
As  the  state's  safety 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

And  his  son's.    I'  m  faint ; 
Let  me  approach,  I  pray  you,  for  a  breath 
Of  air,  yon  window  which  o'erlooks  the  waters. 

Enter  an  Officer,  who  whispers  Babbabigo. 

babbabigo  (to  the  Guard). 
Let  him  approach.    I  must  not  speak  with  him 
Further  than  thus;  I  have  transgress'd  my  duty 
In  this  brief  parley,  and  must  now  redeem  it 
Within  the  Council  Chamber. 

[&ri<  RaBBABU. 

[Guard  conducting  Jacopo  Foscabi  to  the  wuutom' 

6VAB0. 

.     There,  sir,  t  is 
Open— How  feel  you? 

jacopo  rosctat. 

Like  a  boy — Oh  Venk« ' 

til'ABD. 

\iul  yuw  limbs ' 
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jacoto  foscari. 
Limbs !  bow  often  bare  they  borne  me 
Branding  o'er  yon  blue  tide,  u  I  have  skimm'd 
The  gondola  along  in  childish  race, 
And,  masqued  as  a  young  gondolier,  amidst 
My  gay  competitors,  noble  as  f , 
Raced  for  oar  pleasure  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
While  the  fair  populace  of  crowding  beauties, 
Plebeian  as  patrician,  cheer'd  us  on 
With  dazzling  smiles,  and  wishes  audible, 
Aod  waving  kerchiefs,  and  applauding  hands, 
Even  to  the  goal ! — How  many  a  time  have  I 
Ckntn  with  arm  still  lustier,  breast  more  daring, 
The  wive  all  roughen'd;  with  a  swimmer's  stroke 
Hmpog  the  billows  back  from  my  drench'd  hair, 
Aad  laughing  from  my  lip  the  audacious  brine, 
Which  kiss'd  it  like  a  wine-cup,  rising  o'er 
,  The  saves  as  they  arose,  and  prouder  still 
The  loftier  they  uplifted  me;  and  oft, 
lo  wantonness  of  spirit,  plunging  down 
Into  their  green  and  glassy  gulfs,  and  making 
Mr  way  to  shells  and  sea-weed,  all  unseen 
By  iho&e  above,  till  they  wax'd  fearful ;  then 
j  Returning  with  my  grasp  full  of  such  tokens 
I  As  thow'd  that  I  had  search'd  the  deep ;  exulting, 
With  a  far-dashing  stroke,  and  drawing  deep 
The  long-suspended  breath,  again  I  spurn 'd 
The  foam  which  broke  around  me,  and  pursued 
My  track  like  a  sea-bird. — I  was  a  boy  then. 

GUARD. 

Be  a  man  now :  there  never  was  more  need 
Of  manhood's  strength. 

jacopo  foscabi  (looking  from  the  lattice). 
My  beautiful,  my  own, 
My  only  Venice—  this  is  breath !  Thy  breeze, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  it  fans  my  face! 
Thy  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins, 
Aod  cool  them  into  calmness !  How  unlike 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Which  howfd  about  my  Gandiote  dungeon,  and 
Made  my  heart  tick. 

GUARD. 

I  see  the  colour  comes 
feck  to  your  cheek :  Heaven  send  you  strength  to  bear 
^Tiat  more  may  be  imposed ! — I  dread  to  think  on  t. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

"fry  will  not  banish  me  again? — No— no, 
Ut  them  wring  on;  I  am  strong  yet. 

GUARD. 

Confess, 
tod  ike  rack  will  be  spared  you. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  confess'd 
Ooce— twice  before :  both  times  they  exiled  mc. 

GUARD. 

tod  the  third  time  will  slay  you. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Let  them  do  so, 
80  I  he  buried  in  my  birth-place ;  better 
■*  *sbe§  here  than  aught  that  lives  elsewhere. 

GUARD. 

tod  can  you  so  mnch  love  the  soil  which  hates  yon  ? 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

"*  »u!-Oh  no,  it  is  the  seed  of  the  soil 
JJJich  persecutes  me ;  but  my  native  earth 
'fiH  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms. 


I  ask  no  more  than  a  Venetian  grave. 
A  dungeon,  what  they  will,  so  it  be  here. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

OFFICER. 

Bring  in  the  prisoner! 

6UARD. 

Signor,  you  hear  the  order. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Ay,  I  am  used  to  such  a  summons ;  t  is 
The  third  time  they  have  tortured  me  .—then  lend  me 
Thine  arm.  [To  the  Guard. 

omen. 
Take  mine,  sir;  'tis  my  duty  to 
Be  nearest  to  your  person. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

You! — you  are  he 
Who  yesterday  presided  o'er  my  pangs — 
Away! — I  '11  walk  alone. 

OFFICER. 

As  you  please,  signor; 
The  sentence  was  not  of  my  signing,  but 
I  dared  not  disobey  the  Council  when 
They 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

Bade  thee  stretch  me  on  their  horrid  engine. 
I  pray  thee  touch  me  not— that  is,  just  now; 
The  time  will  come  they  will  renew  that  order, 
But  keep  off  from  me  till  'tis  issued.    As 
I  look  upon  thy  hands  my  curdling  limbs 
Quiver  with  the  anticipated  wrenching, 
And  the  cold  drops  strain  through  my  brow  as  if— 
But  onward — I  have  borne  it— I  can  bear  it. — 
How  looks  my  father  ? 

OFFICER. 

With  his  wonted  aspect. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

So  does  the  earth,  and*  sky,  the  blue  of  ocean, 

The  brightness  of  our  city,  and  her  domes, 

The  mirth  of  her  Piazza,  even  now 

Its  merry  hum  of  nations  pierces  here, 

Even  here,  into  these  chambers  of  the  unknown 

Who  govern,  and  the  unknown  and  the  unrnimber'd 

Judged  and  destroy'd  in  silence, — all  things  wear 

The  self-same  aspect,  to  my  very  sire! 

Nothing  can  sympathize  with  Foscari, 

Not  even  a  Foscari. — Sir,  I  attend  you*- 

[Exeunt  Jacopo  Foscari,  Officer,  etc. 

Enter  Mkmmo  and  anotiier  Senator. 

MEHNTO. 

He  's  gone — we  are  too  late: — think  you  « the  Tern* 
Will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  to-day? 

SENATOR. 

They  say  the  prisoner  is  most  obdurate, 
Persisting  in  his  first  avowal ;  but 
More  I  know  not. 

MKMWO. 

And  that  is  much ;  the  secrets 
Of  yon  terrific  chamber  are  as  hidden 
From  us,  the  premier  nobles  of  the  state, 
As  from  the  people. 

SBNATOR. 

Save  the  wonted  rumours, 
Wfltch  (like  the  talcs  of  spectres  that  are  rife 
Nejfr  ruin'd  buildings)  never  have  been  proved, 

4* 
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Nor  wholly  disbelieved:  men  know  at  little 
Of  the  state's  real  acts  as  of  the  grave  s 
Unfathom'd  mysteries. 

Ammo. 
But  with  length  of  time 
We  gain  a  step  in  knowledge,  and  I  look 
Forward  to  be  one  day  of  the  decemvirs. 

SENATOR. 

Or  Doge? 

MEMMO. 

Why,  no,  not  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

SENATOR. 

T  is  the  first  station  of  the  stale,  and  may 
Be  lawfully  desired,  and  lawfully 
Attain'd  by  noble  aspirants. 

MEMMO. 

To  such 
I  leave  it;  thongh  born  noble,  my  ambition 
Is  limited :  I'd  rather  be  an  unit 
Of  an  united  and  imperial  «Ten,» 
Than  shine  a  lonely,  though  a  gilded  cipher. — 
Whom  have  we  here  ?  the  wife  of  Foscari  ? 

fitter  Marina,  u>tt/i  a  female  attendant 

MARINA. 

What,  no  one? — I  am  wrong,  there  still  are  two; 
But  they  are  senators. 

MSMMO. 

Most  noble  lady, 
Command  us. 

MARINA. 

/  command!  Alas !  my  life 
Has  been  one  long  entreaty,  and  a  vain  one. 

MBMMO. 

I  understand  thee,  but  I  must  not  answer. 

marina  (fiercely). 
True — none  dare  answer  here  sate  on  the  rack, 

Or  question  save  those 

MRMXO  (interrupting  her). 

Iiigh-boru  dame !  bethink  thee 
Where  thou  now  art. 

marina. 

Where  I  now  am ! — It  was 
My  husband's  father's  palace. 

memmo. 

The  Duke's  palace. 

MARINA. 

And  his  son's  prison;— -true,  I  have  not  forgot  it; 
And  if  there  were  no  other  nearer,  bitterer 
Remembrances,  would  thank  the  illustrious  Memmo 
For  pointing  out  the  pleasures  of  the  place. 

MBMMO. 

Becalm! 

marina  (looking  up  towards  heaven). 

I  am;  but  oh,  thou  eternal  God ! 
Canst  thou  continue  so,  with  such  a  world  ? 

MBMMO. 

Thy  husband  yet  may  be  absolved. 

MARINA. 

He  is, 
In  heaven.     I  pray  you,  signor  senator. 
Speak  not  of  that;  you  are  a  man  of  office, 
So  is  the  Doge;  he  lias  a  son  at  stake, 
Now,  at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  husband, 
Or  bad :  they  are  there  within,  or  were  at  least 
An  hour  since,  face  to  face;  as  judge  and  culprit :  # 
Will  he  condemn  asm  ?  m 


MSMMO. 

I  trust  not. 

MARINA. 

But  if 
He  does  not,  there  are  those  will  sentence  both. 

MSMMO. 

They  can. 

MARINA. 

And  with  them  power  and  will  are  one 
In  wickedness: — my  husband's  lost! 

MBMMO. 

Not  so; 
Justice  is  judge  in  Venice. 

MAR1N1. 

If  it  were  so 
There  now  would  be  no  Venice.    But  let  it 
Live  on,  so  the  good  die  not,  till  the  hour 
Of  nature's  summons ;  but  « the  Ten  '$»  is  quicker, 
And  we  must  wait  on't.    Ah !  a  voice  of  wail ! 

[4  faint  cry  within, 

SENATOR. 

Hark! 

MEMMO. 

T  was  a -cry  of— 

MARINA. 

No,  no ;  not  my  husband's— 
Not  Foscari's. 

MSMMO. 

The  voice  was — 

MARINA. 

Not  his  ;  no. 
He  shriek!  No;  that  should  be  his  father's  part. 
Not  his — not  his — he  'U  die  in  silence. 

[A  faint  groan  again  within. 

MEMMO. 

What! 
Again? 

MARINA. 

His  voice!  it  seem'd  so :  I  will  not 
Believe  it.    Should  he  shrink,  I  cannot  cease 
To  love;  but — no — no — no — it  must  have  been 
A  fearful  pang  which  wrung  a  groan  from  him. 

SENATOR. 

And  feeling  for  thy  husband's  wrongs,  wouldst  thou 
Have  him  bear  more  than  mortal  pain,  in  silence  ? 

MARINA. 

We  all  must  bear  our  tortures.     I  have  not 

Left  barren  the  great  house  of  Foscari, 

Though  they  sweep  both  the  Doge  and  son  from  life; 

I  have  endured  as  much  in  giving  life 
b  those  who  will  succeed  them,  as  they  can 
n  leaving  it:  but  mine  were  joyful  pangs; 

And  yet  they  wrung  me  till  I  could  have  shriek'd. 

But  did  not,  for  my  hope  was  to  bring  forth 

Heroes,  and  would  not  welcome  them  with  tears. 

MEMMO. 

All 's  silent  now. 

MARINA. 

Perhaps  all 's  over;  but 
I  will  not  deem  it :  he  hath  nerved  himself, 
And  now  defies  them. 

Enter  an  Officer  hastily. 

MSMMO. 

How  now,  friend,  what  seek  you" 
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omcxa. 


A  leech.    The  prisoner  has  feinted. 


[Exit  Officer. 


Lady, 

T  were  better  to  retire. 

skxatob  (offering  to  assist  her). 
I  pray  thee  do  so. 

MAXIMA. 

Off!  /will  tend  him. 

MXMMO. 

Too !  Remember,  lady ! 
Ingress  a  given  to  none  within  those  chambers, 
Except « the  Ten,*  and  their  familiars. 

MARINA. 

Well, 
I  bow  that  none  who  enter  there  return 
is  they  hate  enter'd — many  never;  but 
Tky  shall  not  balk  my  entrance. 

MXMMO. 

Alas!  this. 
ft  bat  to  expose  yourself  to  harsh  repulse, 
Aad  worse  suspense. 

MAXIMA. 

Who  shall  oppose  me? 

MXMMO. 

They 
Who*  doty 't  is  to  do  so. 

MAXIMA. 

T  is  their  duty 
To  trample  on  aU  human  feelings,  all 
Ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  to  emulate 
Tbe  fiends,  who  will  one  day  requite  them  in 
Variety  of  torturing !     Yet  1 11  pass. 

MXMMO. 

his  impotable. 

MAURA. 

That  shall  be  tried. 
Bftptir  defies  even  despotism  :  there  is 
That  in  my  heart  would  make  its  way  through  boats 
*«h  tarell'd  spears ;  and  think  you  a  few  jailors 
Shall  pat  me  from  my  path  ?    Give  me,  then,  way ; 
This  is  tbe  Doge's  palace;  I  am  wife 
Of  the  Duke's  son,  the  innoeent  Duke's  son, 
And  they  fhaU  hear  this! 

MXMMO. 

It  will  only  serve 
awe  to  exasperate  bis  judges. 

MAURA. 

^  What 

Areiwfyejwbo  give  way  to  anger?  they 
^h>  do  to  are  assassins.    Give-  me  way. 

[£xit  Maxima. 

8XNATOX. 

Poor  Udy! 

MXMMO. 

I  ___ 

I  T  is  mere  desperation ;  she 

1  r'U  not  be  admitted  o'er  the  threshold. 

I  SXHATOX. 

And 
'  ben  if  she  be  so,  cannot  save  her  husband. 
H  see,  the  officer  returns. 

[Tkt  officer  pastes  over  the  stage  with  another  person. 


MXMMO. 


I  hardly 


Thought  that  the  Ten  had  even  this  touch  of  pity, 
Or  would  permit  assistance  to  this  sufferer. 

SINATOB. 

Pity!  Is  t  pity  to  recal  to  feeling 

The  wretch  too  happy  to  escape  to  death 

By  the  compassionate  trance,  poor  nature's  last 

Resource  against  the  tyranny  of  pain  ? 

MXMMO. 

I  marvel  they  condemn  him  not  at  once. 

SXITATOB. 

That  s  not  their  policy :  they  'd  have^him  live, 
Because  he  fears  not  death ;  and  banish  him, 
Because  all  earth,  except  his  native  land, 
To  him  is  one  wide  prison,  and  each  breath 
Of  foreign  air  he  draws  seems  a  slow  poison, 
Consuming  but  ntot  killing. 

MBMMO. 

Circumstance 
Confirms  his  crimes,  but  he  avows  them  not. 

SKNATOB. 

None,  save  the  letter,  which  he  says  was  written, 
Address'd  to  Milan's  duke,  in  the  full  knowledge 
That  it  would  fall  into  the  senate's  hands* 
And  thus  he  should  be  re-convey  d  to  Venice. 

MXMMO. 

But  as  a  culprit. 

SXNATOX. 

Tea,  but  to  his  country : 
And  that  was  all  he  sought,  so  he  avouches. 

MXMMO. 

The  accusation  of  the  bribes  was  proved. 

SXNATOX. 

Not  dearly,  and  the  charge  of  homicide 
Has  been  annulTd  by  the  death-bed  confession 
Of  Nicolas  Erizzo,  who  slew  the  late 
Chief  of  « the  Ten.» 

MXMMO. 

Then  why  not  clear  him  ? 

SXNATOX. 

That 
They  ought  to  answer;  for  it  is  well  known 
That  Almoro  Donato,  as  I  said, 
Was  slain  by  Erizzo  for  private  vengeance. 

MXMMO. 

There  must  be  more  in  this  strange  process  than 
The  apparent  crimes  of  the  accused  disclose — 
But  here  come  two  of  « the  Ten ;»  let  us  retire. 

[  Exeunt  Mkmmo  and  Senator. 

Enter  LoaxoAMo  and  Barbabigo. 

babbarigo  (addressing  lobxdano). 
That  were  too  much  :  believe  me,  t*  was  not  meet 
The  trial  should  go  further  at  this  moment. 

LORXDANO. 

And  so  the  Council  must  break  up,  and  Justice 
Pause  in  her  full  career*  because  a  woman 
Breaks  in  on  our  deliberations? 

BABBAB1GO. 

No, 
That 's  not  the  cause ;  you  saw  the  prisoner's  state. 

LOBXDANO. 

And  had  he  not  recover'd? 

BA&BAR1GO. 

To  relapse 
Upon  the  least  renewal. 
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LOBBDAHO. 

T  was  not  tried. 

BABBABIGO. 

T  b  vain  to  murmur ;  the  majority 
!o  council  were  against  yon. 

LOBBDAHO. 

Thanks  to  you,  sir, 
And  the  old  ducal  dotard,  who  combined 
The  worthy  voices  which  o'erruled  my  own. 

BaVbAEUM. 

I  am  a  judge;  but  must  confess  that  part 
Of  our  stern  duly,  which  prescribes  the  Question, 
And  bids  us  sit  and  see  its  sharp  infliction, 
Makes  me  wish— — 

LOBBDAHO. 

What? 

BABBABIGO. 

That  you  would  sometimes  feel, 
As  I  do  always. 

LOBBDAHO. 

Go  to,  you  're  a  child, 
Infirm  of  means;  as  of  purpose,  blown 
About  by  every  breach,  shook  by  a  sigh, 
And  melted  by  a  tear — a  precious  judge 
For  Venice !  and  a  worthy  statesman  to 
Be  partner  in  my  policy! 

BABBABIGO. 

He  shed 
No  tears. 

LOBBDAHO 

He  cried  out  twice. 

BABBABIGO. 

A  saint  had  dene  so, 
Even  with  the  crown  of  glory  in  his  eye. 
At  such  inhuman  artifice  of  pain 
As  was  forced  on  him  :  but  he  did  not  cry 
For  pity ;  not  a  word  nor  groan  escaped  him, 
And  those  two  shrieks  were  not  in  supplication, 
But  wrung  from  pangs,  and  follow'd  by  no  prayers. 

LOBBDAHO. 

He  mntter'd  many  times  between  his  teeth, 
But  inarticulately. 

BABBABIOO. 

That  I  heard  not; 
You  stood  more  near  him. 

LOBBDAHO. 
I  did  SO. 

BABBABIGO. 

Me  thought, 
To  my  surprise  too,  you  were  touch'd  with  mercy, 
And  were  the  first  to  call  out  for  assistance 
When  he  was  railing. 

LOBBDAHO. 

I  believed  that  swoon 
His  last. 

BABBABIGO. 

And  have  1  not  oft  heard  thee  name 
His  and  bis  father's  death  your  nearest  wish? 

LOBBDAHO. 

If  he  dies  innocent,  that  is  to  say, 

With  bis  guilt  unavow'd,  he'll  be  lamented. 

BABBABIOO. 

What,  wouldst  thou  slay  his  memory? 

LOBBDAHO. 

Wouldst  thou  have 
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His  state  descend  to  his  children,  as  it  must, 
lfhedieunatfainted? 

BABBABIOO. 

War  with  them  too? 

LOBBDAHO. 

With  all  their  house,  till  theirs  or  mine  are  nothing. 

BABBABIOO. 

And  the  deep  agony  of  hb  pale  wife. 

And  the  repress'd  convulsion  of  the  high 

And  princely  brow  of  hb  old  father,  which 

Broke  forth  in  a  slight  shuddering,  though  rarely,  \ 

Or  in  some  clammy  drops,  soon  wiped  away 

In  stern  serenity;  these  moved  you  not? 

[Exit  Lobbbumo 
He  's  silent  in  hb  hate,  as  Foscari 
Was  in  hb  suffering;  and  the  poor  wretch  moved  me 
More  by  his  silence  than  a  thousand  outcries 
Gould  have  effected.    T  was  a  dreadful  sight 
When  hb  distracted  wife  broke  through  into 
The  hall  of  our  tribunal,  and  beheld 
What  we  could  scarcely  look  upon,  long  used 
To  such  sights.    I  must  think  no  more  of  this. 
Lest  I  forget  in  thb  compassion,  for 
Our  foes  their  former  injuries,  and  lose 
The  hold  of  vengeance  Loredano  plans 
For  him  and  me;  but  mine  would  be  content  ( 

With  lesser  retribution  than  he  thirsts  for, 
And  I  would  mitigate  hb  deeper  hatred 
To  milder  thoughts ;  but,  for  the  present,  Fosctri 
Has  a  short  hourly  respite,  granted  at 
The  instance  of  the  elders  of  the  Council, 
Moved  doubtless  by  hb  wife's  appearance  in 
The  hall,  and  hb  own  sufferings. — Lo !  they  come : 
How  feeble  and  forlorn !     I  cannot  bear 
To  look  on  them  again  in  thb  extremity : 
I'll  hence,  and  try  to  soften  Loredano. 

[Exit  Babbaeigo 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Ball  in  the  Dogb's  Palace. 

The  Dogs  and  a  Sbhatob. 

sbhatob. 
Is  it  your  pleasure  to  sign  the  report 
Now,  or  postpone  it  till  to-morrow? 

DOGE. 

Aw; 
I  overlook'd  it  yesterday :  it  wants 
Merely  the  signature.    Give  me  the  pen — 

[The  Dogs  sits  down  and  signs  the  p*pcr. 
There,  signor. 

sbhatob  (looking  at  Che  paper). 
You  have  forgot;  it  b  not  sign'd. 

DOGS. 

Not  sign'd  ?    Ah,  I  perceive  my  eyes  begin 

To  wax  more  weak  with  age.    I  did  not  see 

That  I  had  dipp'd  the  pen  without  effect. 

sbhatob  (dipping  tke  pen  into  the  ins,  and  placing  As 

paper  be/ore  the  Doge). 
Your  hand,  too,  shakes,  my  lord:  allow  me,  thus — 

DOOB. 

T  is  done,  I  thank  yon. 
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II1UTOM. 

Thus  the  act  eoafirm'd 
*  you  and  by  «  the  Ten,*  gives  peace  to  Venice. 

DOGE. 

.  T  U  long  since  she  enjoy 'd  it:  may  it  be 
'  Uloog  ere  she  resume  her  arms! 

SENATOR. 

T  is  almost 
Thirty-low  yean  of  nearly  ceaseless  warfare 
With  the  Turk,  or  the  powers  of  Italy; 
The  Mala  had  need  of  some  repose. 

dogb. 

No  doubt: 
I  awnd  her  queen  of  ocean,  and  I  leave  her 
Udy  of  Lombardy :  it  is  a  comfort 
Thtf  I  hare  added  to  her  diadem 
The  eeau  of  Brescia  and  Ravenna ;  Grema 
And  Bergamo  no  less  are  hers ;  her  realm 
3j  land  has  grown  by  thus  much  in  my  reign, 
fthile  her  sea-sway  has  not  shrunk. 

sejiatob. 

T  is  most  true, 
And  merits  aO  oar  country's  gratitude. 

DOCS. 

Perhaps  so.  • 

SENATOB. 

Which  should  be  made  manifest. 
dogb. 
t  bavt  not  eomplain'd,  sir. 

SIJIATOa. 

My  good  lord,  forgive  me. 

DOGS. 

for  what! 

SENATOR. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  you. 

DOGB. 

For  me,  signor  I 
sbratob. 

And  for  your — 

DOCK. 

Stop! 

SIIfATOS. 

It  must  have  way,  my  lord: 
1  bate  tea  many  duties  towards  you 
tad  all  your  house,  for  past  and  present  kindness, 
Sol  to  feel  deeply  for  your  son. 

DOCK. 

Was  this 
o  your  comnustion? 

SENATOR. 

What,  my  lord  ? 

DOGB. 

This  prattle 
Wthnp  you  know  not :  but  the  treaty's  sign'd ; 
tonm  with  it  to  them  who  sent  you. 

SENATOR. 

I 

(**y.    I  had  in  charge,  too,  from  the  Council 
That  you  would  fix  an  hour  for  their  re-union. 

DOGS. 

•^Ti  *hen  they  will — now,  even  at  this  moment, 
If  it  to  please  them :  I  am  the  state's  servant. 

SENATOR, 

nicy  would  accord  some  time  for  your  repose. 

DOGB. 

1 ""  no  repose,  that  is,  none  which  shall  cause 


The  loss  of  an  hour's  time  unto  the  state. 

Let  them  meet  when  they  will,  I  shall  be  found 

Where  I  should  be,  and  what  I  have  been  ever. 

[Exit  Senator. 
[The  Doe*  remains  in  silence. 

♦ 

Enter  an  attendant 

ATTMDANT. 

Prince! 

DOGB. 

Say  on. 

ATTENDANT. 

The  illustrious  lady  Foscari 
Requests  an  audience. 

DOGB. 

Bid  her  enter.    Poor 
Marina!  [£»*  Attendant. 

[  The  Doge  remains  in  silence  as  before. 

Enter  Mabijia. 

MARINA. 

I  have  ventured,  father,  on 
Tour  privacy. 

DOGB. 

I  have  none  from  you,  my  child. 
Command  my  time,  when  not  commanded  by 
The  state. 

MARINA. 

I  wish'd  to  speak  to  you  of  him. 

DOGB. 

Tour  husband ! 

MARINA. 

And  your  son. 

DOGB. 

Proceed,  my  daughter! 

MARINA. 

I  had  obtain 'd  permission  from  «  the  Ten* 
To  attend  my  husband  for  a  limited  number 
Of  hours. 

DOGB. 

Ton  had  so. 

MARINA. 

T  is  revoked. 

DOGB. 

by  whom? 

MARINA. 

«  The  Ten.* — When  we  had  reach' d  «  the  Bridge  of 

Sighs,* 
Which  I  prepared  to  pass  with  Foscari, 
The  gloomy  guardian  of  that  passage  first 
Demurr'd :  a  messenger  was  sent  back  to 
«The  Ten  ;»  but  as  the  court  no  longer  sate, 
And  no  permission  had  been  given  in  writing, 
I  was  thrust  back,  with  the  assurance  that 
Until  that  high  tribunal  re-assembled 
The  dungeon  walls  must  still  divide  us. 

DOGB. 

True, 
The  form  has  been  omitted  in  the  haste 
With  which  the  court  adjourn'd,  and  till  it  meets 
T  is  dubious. 

MARINA. 

Till  it  meets!  and  when  it  meets, 
They  '11  torture  him  again ;  and  he  and  I 
Must  purchase  by  renewal  of  the  rack 
The  interview  of  husband  and  of  wife. 
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The  holiest  tie  beneath  the  heavens? — Oh  God! 
Dost  thou  see  this? 

DOGE. 

Child— child 

maxima  (abruptly). 

Call  me  not  « child!* 
Ton  soon  will  have  no  children — you  deserve  none— 
You,  who  can  talk  thus  calmly  of  a  son 
In  circumstances  which  would  call  forth  tears 
Of  blood  from  Spartans!  Though  these  did  not  weep 
Their  boys  who  died  in  battle,  is  it  written 
That  they  beheld  them  perish  piecemeal,  nor 
Stretch'd  forth  a  hand  to  save  them? 

dog*. 

Toil  behold  me: 
I  cannot  weep— I  would  I  could;  but  if 
Each  white  hair  on  this  head  were  a  young  We,. 
This  ducal  cap  the  diadem  of  earth, 
This  ducal  ring  with  which  I  wed  the  waves 
A  talisman  to  still  them — I  d  give  all 
For  him. 

MAURA. 

With  less  he  surely  might  be  saved. 

DOGS. 

That  answer  only  shows  you  know  not  Venice. 
Alas!  how  should  you?  she  knows  not  herself, 
In  all  her  mystery,    Hear  me — they  who  aim 
At  Foscari,  aim  no  less  at  his  father; 
The  sire's  destruction  would  not  save  the  son; 
They  work  by  different  means  to  the  same  end, 
And  that  is but  they  have  not  conquer  d  yet. 

MARINA. 

But  they  have  crush'd. 

DOGE. 

Nor  crush'd  as  yet — I  live. 

MAEINA. 

And  your  ton,— how  long  will  he  live? 

DOGK. 

I  trust, 
For  all  that  yet  is  past,  as  many  years 
And  happier  than  his  father.    Hie  rash  boy. 
With  womanish  impatience  to  return, 
Hath  ruin'd  all  by  that  detected  letter; 
A  high  crime,  which  I  neither  can  deny 
Nor  palliate,  as  parent  or  as  duke : 
Had  he  but  borne  a  little,  little  longer 

His  Candiote  exile,  I  had  hopes he  has  qneach'd 

them — 
He  must  return. 

MAMMA. 

To  exile? 

DOGK. 

I  have  said  it. 

MARINA. 

And  can  I  not  go  with  him? 

DOGI. 

Tou  well  know 
This  prayer  of  yours  was  twice  denied  before 
By  the  assembled  «  Ten,*  and  hardly  now 
Will  be  accorded  to  a  third  request, 
Since  aggravated  errors  on  the  part 
Of  your  lord  renders  them  still  more  austere. 

MAEINA. 

Austere?    Atrocious!    The  old  human  fiends, 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave,  with  dim  eyes,  strange 
To  tears  save  drops  of  dotage,  with  long  white 


And  scanty  hairs,  and  shaking  hands,  and  heads 
As  palsied  as  their  hearts  are  hard,  they  council, 
Cabal,  and  put  men's  lives  out,  as  if  life 
Were  no  more  than  the  feelings  long  extinguish'*! 
In  their  accursed  bosoms. 

DOCS. 

You,  know  not 

MAEINA. 

I  do— I  do— and  so  should  you,  methinks — 

That  these  are  demons :  could  it  be  else  that 

Men,  who  have  been  of  women  born  and  suckled — 

Who  have  loved,  or  talk'd  at  least  of  love — have  given 

Their  hands  in  sacred  vows — have  danced  their  babe* 

Upon  their  knees,  perhaps  have  mourn'd  above  them 

In  pain,  in  peril,  or  in  death — who  are, 

Or  were  at  least  in  seeming  human,  could 

Do  as  they  have  done  by  yours,  and  you  yourself, 

Ion,  who  abet  them? 

doge. 
I  forgive  this,  for 
You  know  not  what  you  say. 

MAEINA. 

Tou  know  it  well, 
And  feel  it  nothing. 

DO#E. 

I  have  borne  so  much, 
That  words- have  ceased  to  shake  me. 

MAEUIA. 

'Oh,  no  doubt! 
You  have  seen  your  son's  blood  flow,  and  your  flesh 

shook  not; 
And,  after  that,  what  are  a  woman's  words? 
No  more  than  woman's  tears,  that  they  should  shake 

you. 

DOGE. 

Woman,  this  clamorous  grief  of  thine,  I  tell  thee. 
Is  no  more  in  the  balance  weigh'd  with  that 

Which but  I  pity  thee,  my  poor  Marina! 

maeijia. 
Pity  my  husband,  or  I  cast  it  from  me ; 
Pity  thy  son !     Thou  pity! — t  is  a  word 
Strange  to  thy  heart— how  came  it  on  thy  lips? 

DOGE. 

I  must  bear  these  reproaches,  though  they  wrong  me. 
Couldst  thou  but  read— 

MAEINA. 

T  is  not  upon  thy  brow 
Nor  in  thine  eyes,  nor  in  thine  acts, — where  then 
Should  I  behold  this  sympathy?  or  shall  ? 
doge  (pointing  downwards). 
There? 

MAEINA. 

In  the  earth? 

DOGE. 

To  which  I  am  tending :  when 
It  lies  upon  this  heart,  far  lightlier,  though 
Loaded  with  marble,  than  the  thoughts  which  press  it 
Now,  you  will  know  me  better. 

MAEINA. 

Are  you,  then, 
Indeed,  thus  to  be  pitied? 

DOGE. 

Pitied!     None 
Shall  ever  use  that  base  word,  with  which  men 
Cloke  their  soul's  hoarded  triumph,  as  a  fit  one 
To  mingle  with  my  name;  that  name  shall  be, 
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As  far  as  I  have  borne  it,  what  it  was 
I  "When  I  received  it 

MAURA. 

But  for  the  poor  children 
Of  him  thou  canst  not,  or  thou  wilt  not  save : 
Ton  were  the  last  to  bear  it. 

|  DOCK. 

■  Would  it  were  so! 

|  Better  for  him  he  never  had  been  born, 

i  Better  for  me. — 1  have  seen  our  house  dishonour  d. 

I  MABINA. 

1  That  *  false !     A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loving,  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 

1  wuhin  a  human  breast.    I  would  not  change 

,  My  exiled,  persecuted,  mangled  husband, 

I  Oppms'd  but  not  disgraced,  crush'd,  ovenrhelm'd, 

|  AJite,  or  dead,  for  prince  or  paladin 

'  la  ttory  or  in  fable,  with  a  world 

I  To  back  his  scfft    Dishonour  d  \~~he  dishonoured ! 

i  I  teD  thee,  Doge,  't  is  Yenice  is  dishonour'd ; 

J  Bit  name  shall  be  her  foulest,  worst  reproach, 

|  For  what  he  suffers,  not  for  what  he  did. 
T  is  ye  who  are  all  traitors,  tyrant ! — ye  1 
Bid  you  but  love  your  country  like  this  victim, 

j  Who  totters  back  in  chains  to  tortures,  and 

•  Sabmits  to  oil  things  rather  than  to  exile, 

|  Ton  'd  fling  yourselves  before  him,  and  implore 
!  Hii  grace  for  your  enormous  guilt. 

I  DOGE. 

|  He  was 

|  Indeed  all  you  have  said.    I  better  bore 
I  The  deaths  of  the  two  sons  Heaven  took  from  me 
Than  Jacopo'a  disgrace. 

nabiha. 

That  word  again? 

DOGE. 

Has  he  not  been  condemn'd? 

MiHIA. 

Is  none  but  guilt  so? 
dogs.  . 
Time  may  restore  his  memory — I  would  hope  so. 

He  was  my  pride,  my but 't  is  useless  now— 

I  am  not  given  to  tears,  but  wept  for  joy 
When  he  was  born:  those  drops  were  ominous. 

MA  SI  HA. 

I  say  he  \  innocent :  and,  were  he  not  so, 
I*  oar  own  blood  and  kin  to  shrink  from  us 
In  fatal  moments) 

DOGE. 

I  shrank  not  from  him: 

•  Rat  I  have  other  duties  than  a  fathers; 

,  The  stale  would  not  dispense  me  from  those  duties; 
Twice  I  demanded  it,  but  was  refused ; 
"  Tbey  must  then  be  fulfilled. 

Enter  an  Attendant 


«TheTen.» 


ATTENDANT. 

A  message  from 


DOGE. 

Who  bears  it? 

ATTENDANT. 

Noble  Loredano. 

DOGE. 

H* !— but  admit  him.  [Exit  Attendant. 


HASINA. 

Must  I  then  retire? 

DOGE. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  requisite,  if  this 

Concerns  your  husband,  and  if  not Well,  signor, 

Tour  pleasure !  [  To  Lobedano  en  tering . 

LOREDANO. 

I  bear  that  of  u  the  Ten.* 

DOGE. 

They 
Have  chosen  well  their  envoy. 

LOREDANO. 

T  is  their  choice 
Which  leads  me  here. 

DOGE. 

It  does  their  wisdom  honour, 
And  no  less  to  their  courtesy. — Proceed. 

LOREDANO. 

We  have  decided. 

DOGE. 

We? 

LOREDANO. 

«The  Ten»  in  council. 

DOGE. 

What!  have  they  met  again,  and  met  without 
Apprizing  me? 

LOREDANO. 

They  wish'd  to  spare  your  feelings. 
No  less  than  age. 

DOGE. 

That  *s  new — when  spared  they  either? 
I  thank  them,  notwithstanding. 

LOBEDANO. 

You  know  well 
That  they  have  power  to  act  at  their  discretion, 
With  or  without  the  presence  of  the  Doge. 

DOGE. 

T  is  some  years  since  I  leacn'd  this,  long  before 
I  became  Doge,  or  dream 'd  of  such  advancement. 
You  need  not  school  me,  signor :  I  sate  in 
That  council  when  you  were  a  young  patrician. 

LOREDANO. 

True,  in  my  father's  time;  I  have  heard  him  and 
The  admiral,  his  brother,  say  as  much. 
Your  highness  may  remember  them :  they  both 
Died  suddenly. 

doge. 
And  if  they  did  so,  better 
So  die  than  live  on  lingeringly  in  pain. 

LOREDANO. 

No  doubt !  yet  most  men  like  to  live  their  days  out. 

DOGE. 

And  did  not  they? 

LOREDANO. 

The  grave  knows  best:  they  died, 
As  I  said,  suddenly. 

DOGE. 

Is  that  so  strange 
That  you  repeat  the  word  emphatically? 

LOREDANO. 

So  far  from  strange,  that  never  was  there  death 
In  my  mind  half  so  natural  as  theirs. 
Think  you  not  so  ? 

DOGE. 

What  should  I  think  of  mortals  ? 
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LOREDANO. 

That  they  have  mortal  foes. 

DOGE. 

I  understand  you ; 
Your  tires  were  mine,  and  you  are  heir  in  all  things. 

LOREDANO. 

Tou  best  know  if  I  should  be  so* 

DOGS. 

I  do. 
Tour  fathers  were  my  foes,  and  I  have  heard 
Foul  rumours  were  abroad ;  I  have  also  read 
Their  epitaph,  attributing  their  deaths 
To  poison.    T  is  perhaps  as  true  as  most 
Inscriptions  upon  tombs,  and  yet  no  less 
A  fable. 

LOREDANO. 

Who  dares  say  so? 

DOGB. 

I!— T  is  true 
Your  fathers  were  mine  enemies,  as  bitter 
As  their  son  e'er  can  be,  and  I  no  leas 
Was  theirs;  but  I  was  openly  their  foe: 
I  never  work'd  by  plot  in  council,  nor 
Cabal  in  commonwealth,  nor  secret  means 
Of  practice  against  life  by  steel  or  drug. 
The  proof  is,  your  existence. 

LOREDANO. 

I  fear  not. 

DOCK. 

You  have  no  cause,  being  what  I  am ;  but  were  I 
That  you  would  have  me  thought,  you  long  ere  now 
Were  past  the  sense  of  fear.     Hate  on ;  1  care  not. 

LOREDANO. 

I  never  yet  knew  that  a  noble's  life 
In  Venice  had  to  dread  a  Doge's  frown, 
That  is,  by  open  means. 

DOGE. 

But  I,  good  signor, 
Am,  or  at  least  was,  more  than  a  mere  duke, 
In  blood,  in  mind,  in  means;  and  that  they  know 
Who  dreaded  to  elect  me,  and  have  since 
Striven  all  they  dare  to  weigh  me  down :  be  sure, 
Before  or  since  that  period,  had  I  held  you 
At  so  much  price  as  to  require  your  absence, 
A  word  of  mine  had  set  such  spirits  to  work 
As  would  have  made  you  nothing.    But  in  all  things 
I  have  observed  the  strictest  reverence ; 
Nor  for  the  laws  alone,  for  those  you  have  strain'd 
(I  do  not  speak  of  you  but  as  a  single 
Voice  of  the  many)  somewhat  beyond  what 
I  could  enforce  for  my  authority 
Were  I  disposed  to  brawl ;  but,  as  I  said, 
I  have  observed  with  veneration,  like 
A  priest's  for  the  high  altar,  even  unto 
The  sacrifice  of  my  own  blood  and  quiet, 
Safety,  and  all  save  honour,  the  decrees, 
The  health,  the  pride,  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
And  now,  sir,  to  your  business. 

LOREDANO. 

Tis  decreed, 
That,  without  farther  repetition  of 
The  Question,  or  continuance  of  the  trial, 
Which  only  tends  to  show  how  stubborn  guilt  is 
( «The  Ten,»  dispensing  with  the  stricter  law 
Which  still  prescribes  the  Question  till  a  full 
Confession,  and  the  prisoner  partly  having 


Avow'd  his  crime,  in  not  denying  that 

The  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  s  his), 

James  Foscari  return  to  banishment, 

And  sail  in  the  same  galley  which  convey'd  him. 

MABINA. 

Thank  God!  At  least  they  will  not  drag  him  more 
Before  that  horrible  tribunal.    Would  he 
But  think  so,  to  my  mind  the  happiest  doom, 
Not  he  alone,  but  all  who  dwell  here,  could 
Desire,  were  to  escape  from  such  a  land. 

DOGB. 

That  is  not  a  Venetian  thought,  my  daughter. 

MABINA. 

No,  't  was  too  human.    May  I  share  his  exile? 

LOREDANO. 

Of  this  m  the  Ten*  said  nothing. 

MABINA. 

So  t  thought: 
That  were  too  human,  also.    But  it  wat>not 
Inhibited  ? 

LOREDANO. 

It  was  not  named. 

MARINA  (ID  the  DOGE). 

Then,  father, 
Surely  you  can  obtain  or  grant  me  thus  much : 

[To  Loredaso 

And  you,  sir,  not  oppose  my  prayer  to  be 
Permitted  to  accompany  my  husband. 

DOGB. 

I  will  endeavour.  • 

MARINA. 

And  you,  signor? 

LOREDANO. 

Lady! 
T  is  not  for  me  to  anticipate  the  pleasure 
Of  the  tribunal. 

MARINA. 

Pleasure!  what  a  word 
To  use  for  the  decrees  of 

DOGB. 

Daughter,  know  you 
In  what  a  presence  you  pronounce  these  things? 

MARINA. 

A  prince  s  and  his  subject's. 

LOREDANO. 

Subject! 

MABINA. 

Oh! 
It  galls  you : — well,  you  arc  his  equal,  as 
You  think,  but  that  you  are  not,  nor  would  be. 
Were  he  a  peasant :— well,  then,  you  "re  a  prince, 
A  princely  noble;  and  what  then  am  I? 

LOREDANO. 

The  offspring  of  a  noble  house. 

MABINA. 

And  wedded 
To  one  as  noble.    What  or  whose,  then,  is 
The  presence  that  should  silence  my  free  thooghts? 

LOREDANO. 

The  presence  of  your  husband's  judges. 

dogs. 

And 
The  deference  due  even  to  the  lightest  word 
That  falls  from  those  who  rule  in  Venice. 

MARINA. 

Keep 
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Those  maxims  for  your  mass  of  scared  mechanics, 

Your  merchants,  your  Dalmatian  and  Greek  slaves, 

Tour  tributaries,  your  dumb  citizens, 

And  mask'd  nobility*  your  sbirri,  and 

Your  spies,  your  galley  and  your  other  slaves, 

To  whom  your  midnight  carryings  off  and  drownings, 

Your  dungeons  next  the  palace  roofs,  or  under 

The  water's  level ;  your  mysterious  meetings, 

And  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  executions, 

Your  «  Bridge  of  Stgb*t»  your  strangling  chamber,  and 

Tour  torturing  instruments,  have  made  ye  seem 

The  beings  of  another  and  worse  world! 

Krrp  such  for  them :  I  fear  ye  not.     I  know  ye ; 

Have  knovn  and  proved  your  worst,  in  the  infernal 

Process  of  my  poor  husband!  Treat  me  as 

Yf  treated  htm : — you  did  so,  in  «o  dealing 

With  him.     Then  what  have  I  to  fear  from  you, 

Evrn  if  I  were  of  fearful  nature,  which 

I  trust  I  am  nod 

DOGE. 

Tou  hear,  she  speaks  wildly. 

MAftlKA. 

Sot  wisely,  yet  not  wildly. 

LOKBDAtfO. 

Lady !  words 
rtter" d  within  these  walls,  I  bear  no  further 
Than  to  the  threshold,  saving  such  as  pass 
Betweo  the  Duke  and  me  on  the  state's  service. 
Qpge!  have  you  aught  in  answer  7 

DOOI. 

Something  from 
The  Doge ;  it  may  be  also  from  a  parent. 

LoaiDAltO. 

My  mission  here  is  to  the  Doge. 

DOOI. 

Then  say 
The  Doge  will  choose  his  own  ambassador, 
Or  state  in  person  what  is  meet;  and  for 
The  father 

LOtlDANO. 

I  remember  mine. — Farewell ! 
I  hiss  the  bands  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
And  bow  me  to  the  Duke. 

[Exit  LoMDAlfO. 
,  HASINA. 

Are  yon  content? 
dogs. 
I  am  what  you*  behold. 

MA1MA. 

And  that  "s  a  mystery. 

DOOI. 

All  things  are  so  to  mortals;  who  can  read  them 
Save  be  who  made?  or,  if  they  can,  the  few 
And  gifted  spirits,  who  have  studied  long 
That  loathsome  volume— man,  and  pored  upon 
Those  black  and  bloody  leaves  bis  heart  and  brain, 
But  learn  a  magic  which  recoils  upon 
The  adept  who  pursues  it :  all  the  sins 
We  find  in  others,  nature  made  our  own; 
All  our  advantages  are  those  of  fortune;        ^ 
Birth,  wealth,  health,  beauty,  are  her  acciden* 
Aad  wbeu  we  cry  out  against  fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  fortune  can  take  mrught 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities, 
The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 


X 


With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations, 

Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want, 

And  the  original  ordinance,  that  mau 

Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 

Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine !  All  is  low. 

And  false,  and  hollow — clay  from  Grst  to  last. 

The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vessel 

Our  fame  is  in  men's  breath,  our  lives  upon 

Less  than  their  breath ;  our  durance  upon  days, 

Our  days  on  seasons ;  our  whole  being  on 

Somethiog  which  is  not  us ! — So,  we  are  slaves, 

The  greatest  as  the  meanest — nothing  rests 

Upon  our  will;  the  will  itself  no  less 

Depends  upon  a  straw  than  on  a  storm ; 

And  when  we  think  we  lead,  we  are  most  led, 

And  still  towards  death,  a  thing  which  comes  as  much, 

Without  our  act  or  choice,  as  birth ;  so  thai 

Methinks  we  must  have  sinn'd  in  some  old  world, 

And  this  is  hell :  the  best  is,  that  it  is  not 

Eternal. 

HASINA. 

These  are  things  we  cannot  judge 
On  earth. 

DOOI. 

And  how  then  shall  we  judge  each  other, 
Who  are  all  earth,  and  I,  who  am  call'd  upon 
To  judge  my  son  ?   I  have  administer'd 
My  country  faithfully— victoriously — 
I  dare  them  to  the  proof,  the  chart  of  what 
She  was  and  is:  my  reign  has  doubled  realms; 
And,  in  reward,  the  gratitude  of  Venice 
lias  left,  or  is  about  to  leave,  me  single. 

MARINA. 

And  Foscari?    I  do  not  think  of  such  things, 
So  I  be  left  with  him. 

DOOI. 

Tou  shall  be  so; 
Thus  much  they  cannot  well  deny. 

marina. 

And  if 
They  should,  I  will  fly  with  him. 

DOGI. 

That  can  ne'er  be. 
And  whither  would  you  fly? 

maeina. 

I  know  not,  reck  not— 
To  Syria,  Egypt,  to  the  Ottoman — 
Any  where,  where  we  might  respire  unfetter'd, 
And  live,  nor  girt  by  spies,  nor  liable 
To  edicts  of  inquisitors  of  state. 

DOGE. 

What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  renegade  for  husband, 
And  turn  him  into  traitor? 

marina. 

He  is  none! 
The  country  is 'the  traitress,  which  thrusts  forth 
Her  best  and  bravest  from  her.    Tyranny 
Is  far  the  worst  of  treasons.    Dost  thou  deem 
None  rebels  except  subjects?  The  prince  who 
Neglects  or  violates  his  trust  is  more 
A  brigand  than  the  robber-chief. 

,  DOGE. 

I  cannot 
Charge  me  with  such  a  breach  of  faith. 

MARINA. 

No;  thou 
43 
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Obscrv'st,  obey'st,  such  laws  as  make  old  Draco's 
A  code  of  mercy  by  comparison. 

DOGE. 

I  found  the  law ;  I  did  not  make  it.    Were  I 
A  subject,  still  I  might  find  parts  and  portions 
Fit  for  amendment;  but,  as  prince,  I  never. 
Would  change,  for  the  sake  of  my  house,  the  charter 
Left  by  our  fathers. 

marina. 
Did  they  make  it  for 
The  ruin  of  their  children  ? 

DOGE. 

Under  such  Iowa,  Venice 
Has  risen  to  what  she  is— a  state  to  rival 
In  deeds,  and  days,  and  sway,  and,  let  me  add, 
In  glory  (for  we  have  had  Roman  spirits' 
Amongst  us),  all  that  history  has  bequeath'd 
Of  Rome  and  Carthage  in  their  best  times,  when 
The  people  sway  d  by  senates. 

SfAEINA. 

Rather  say, 
Groan'd  under  the  stern  oligarchs. 

DOGE. 

Perhaps  so ; 
Out  yet  subdued  the  world:  id  such  a  stale 
An  individual,  be  he  richest  of 
Such  rank  as  is  permitted,  or  the  meanest, 
Without  a  name,  is  alike  nothing,  when 
The  policy,  irrevocably  tending 
To  one  great  end,  must  be  maintain'd  in  vigour. 

MARINA. 

This  means  that  you  are  more  a  Doge  than  father. 

DOGE. 

It  means,  I  am  more  citizen  than  either. 
If  we  had  not  for  many  centuries 
Had  thousands  of  such  citizens,  and  shall, 
1  trust,  have  still  such,  Venice  were  no  city. 

MARINA. 

Accursed  be  the  city  where  the  laws 
Would  stifle  nature's ! 

DOGE. 

Had  I  as  many  sons 
As  I  have  years,  I  would  have  given  them  all, 
Not  without  feeling,  but  I  would  have  given  them 
To  the  state's  service,  to  fulfil  her  wishes 
On  the  flood,  in  the  field,  or,  if  it  must  be, 
As  it,  alas!  has  been,  to  ostracism, 
Exile,  or  chains,  or  whatsoever  worse 
She  might  decree. 

MARINA. 

And  this  is  patriotism  T 
To  me  it  seems  the  worst  barbarity. 
Let  me  seek  out  my  husband :  the  sage  «  Ten,» 
With  all  its  jealousy,  will  hardly  war 
So  far  with  a  weak  woman  as  deny  me 
A  moment's  access  to  his  dungeon. 

DOGE. 

I'll 
So  far  take  on  myself,  as  order  that 
You  may  be  admitted. 

MARINA. 

And  what  shall  I  say 
To  Foscari  from  his  father! 

DOGE. 

That  he  obey 
The  laws. 


MARINA. 

And  nothing  more?  Will  yon  not  see  him 
Ere  he  depart?  It  may  be  the  last  time. 

doge. 
The  last ! — my  boy!— the  last  time  I  shall  see 
My  last  of  children !  Tell  him  1  will  come. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Prison  of  Jacopo  Foscari. 

jacopo  roscARi  (solus). 
No  light,  save  yon  faint  gleam,  which  shows  me  walls 
Which  never  echo'd  but  to  sorrow's  sounds. 
The  sigh  of  long  imprisonment,  the  step 
Of  feet  on  which  the  iron  claok'd,  the  groan 
Of  death,  the  imprecation  of  despair! 
And  yet  for  this  I  have  return'd  to  Venice, 
With  some  faint  hope,  t  is  true,  that  time,  which  wears 
The  marble  down,  had  worn  away  the  hate 
Of  men's  hearts :  but  I  knew  them  not,  and  here 
Must  I  consume  my  own,  which  never  beat 
For  Venice  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 
The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest,  when  wheeling 
High  in  the  air  on  her  return  to  greet 
Her  callow  brood.    What  letters  are  these  which 

[Approaching  the  imatL 
Are  scrawl'd  along  the  inexorable  wall  ? 
Will  the  gleam  let  me  trace  them?    Ah!  the  names 
Of  my  sad  predecessors  in  this  place. 
The  dates  of  their  despair,  the  brief  words  of 
A  grief  too  great  for  many.    This  stone  page 
Holds  like  an  epitaph  their  history, 
And  the  poor  captive's  tale  is  graven  on 
His  dungeon  barrier,  like  the  lovers  record 
Upon  the  bark  of  some  tall  tree,  which  bears 
His  own  aqd  his  beloved's  name.    Alas! 
I  recognize  some  names  familiar  to  me. 
And  blighted  like  to  mine,  which  I  will  add, 
Fittest  for  such  a  chronicle  as  this. 
Which  only  can  be  read,  as  writ,  by  wretches. 

[He  engraves  his  name. 

Enter  a  Familiar  of*  the  Ten.* 

FAMILIAR. 

I  bring  you  food. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

I  pray  you  set  it  down ; 
I  am  past  hunger:  but  my  lips  are  parch'd — 
The  water! 

FAMILIAR. 

There. 

jacopo  foscari  (after  drinking). 
I  thank  you:  I  am  better. 

FAMILIAR. 

I  am  commanded  to  inform  you  that 
Your  fua#>er  trial  is  postponed. 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

#  Till  when? 

FAMILIAR. 

I  know  not. — It  is  also  in  my  orders 
That  your  illustrious  lady  be  admitted. 
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JACOPO  roscAti. 
Ah !  they  relent  then — I  had  ceased  to  hope  it : 
Tw$  tune. 

Enter  Maura. 

MABIRA. 

My  best  beloved! 
Jacopo  foscabi  (et*bracin<j  her). 

My  true  wife, 
And  only  friend !     What  happiness ! 

MABIRA. 

We  '11  pert 
So 


JACOPO  rOSCARI. 

How !  wonldst  thou  share  a  dungeon  ? 

MABIRA.     . 


Ay, 


The  rack,  the  grave,  all— any  thing  with  thee, 
I  Bat  the  tomb  last  of  ail,  for  there  we  shall 
I  Br  ignorant  of  each  other:  yet  I  will 
'  Share  that — all  things  except  new  separation ; 
It  is  too  much  to  have  survived  the  first. 
Bow  dost  thon?  How  are  those  worn  limbs T  Alas! 

Why  do  I  ask  ?  Thy  paleness 

JACOPO  roscAii. 

T  is  the  joy 
Of  seeing  thee  again  so  soon,  and  so 
Without  expectancy,  has  sent  the  blood 
Back  to  my  heart,  and  left  my  cheeks  like  thine, 
For  thou  art  pale  too,  my  Marina! 

mabir*. 

lis 
The  gloom  of  this  eternal  cell,  which  never 
Knew  sunbeam,  and  the  sallow  sullen  glare 
Of  the  familiar's  torch,  which  seems  akin 
To  darkness  more  than  light,  by  lending  to 
The  dungeon  vapours  its  bituminous  smoke, 
Which  clond  whate'er  we  gate  on,  even  thine  eyes — 
So,  not  thine  eyes — they  sparkle — how  they  sparkle! 

jacopo  roscAii. 
And  thine ! — bnt  I  am  blinded  by  the  torch. 

MABIRA. 

As  I  had  been  without  it.    Couidst  thou  see  here  ? 

jacopo  rose  a  at. 
Nothing  at  first;  bnt  use  and  time  had  taught  me 
Familiarity  with  what  was  darkness; 
And  the  gray  twilight  of  such  glimmerings  as 
Glide  through  the  crevices  made  by  the  winds 
Was  kinder  to  mine  eyes  than  the  full  sun, 
When  gorgeously  o  ergildiug  any  towers 
Save  those  of  Venice:  but  a  moment  ere 
Then  earnest  hither  I  was  busy  writing. 

MAURA. 

What! 

JACOPO  FOSCABt. 

My  name :  look,  t  is  there — recorded  next 
I  The  name  of  him  who  here  preceded  me, 
If  dungeon  dates  say.  true. 

HASINA. 

And  what  of  him? 

JACOPO  VOSCASI. 

These  walls  are  silent  of  men's  ends;  they  only 
Seem  to  hint  shrewdly  of  them.    Such  stern  walls 
Were  never  piled  00  high  save  o'er  the  dead,* 
Or  those  who  soon  must  be  so. — What  of  him  7 
Thoa  askest. — What  of  me?  may  soon  be  ask'd, 


With  the  like  answer— doubt  and  dreadful  surmise- 
Unless  thou  tell'st  my  tale. 

MABIRA. 

*  I  speak  of  thee! 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

And  wherefore  not?    All  then  shall  speak  of  me : 
The  tyranny  of  silence  is  not  lasting, 
And,  though  events  be  hidden,  just  men's  groans 
Will  burst  all  cerement,  even  a  living  grave's! 
I  do  not  doubt  my  memory,  but  my  life; 
And  neither  do  I  fear. 


And  liberty] 


MABIRA. 

Thy  life  is  safe. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 
MABIRA. 

The  mind  should  make  its  own. 


JACOPO  foscabi. 
That  has  a  noble  sound ;  but 't  is  a  sound, 
A  music  most  impressive,  but  too  transient : 
The  mind  is  much,  bnt  is  not  all.    The  mind 
Hath  nerved  me  to  endure  the  risk  of  death, 
And  torture  positive,  far  worse  than  death 
(If  death  be  a  deep  sleep),  without  a  groan, 
Or  with  a  cry  which  rather  shamed  my  judges 
Than  me ;  but  *t  is  not  all,  for  there  are  things 
More  woful — such  as  this  small  dungeon,  where 
I  may  breathe  many  years. 

maura. 

Alas !  and  this 
Small  dungeon  is  all  that  belongs  to  thee 
Of  this  wide  realm,  of  which  thy  sire  is  prince. 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

That  thought  wonld  scarcely  aid  me  to  endure  it. 
My  doom  is  common,  many  are  in  dungeons, 
But  none  like  mine,  so  near  their  father's  palace ; 
But  then  my  heart  is  sometimes  high,  and  hope 
Will  stream  along  those  moled  rays  of  light 
Peopled  with  dusty  atoms,  which  afford 
Our  only  day;  for,  save  the  jailor's  torch, 
And  a  strange  firefly,  which  was  quickly  caught 
Last  night  in  yon  enormous  spider's  net, 
I  ne'er  saw  aught  here  like  a  ray.    Alas! 
I  know  if  inind  may  bear  us  up,  or  no, 
For  I  have  such,  and  shown  it  before  men; 
It  sinks  in  solitude :  my  sou!  is  social. 

MABIRA. 

I  will  be  with  thee. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Ah !  if  it  were  so ! 
But  Hint  they  never  granted — nor  will  grant, 
And  I  shall  be  alone :  no  men — no  books — 
Those  lying  likenesses  of  lying  men. 
I  ask'd  for  even  those  outlines  of  their  kind, 
Which  they  term  annals,  history,  what  you  will, 
Which  men  bequeath  as  portraits,  and  they  were 
Refused  me ;  so  these  walls  have  been  my  study, 
More  faithful  pictures  of  Venetian  story, 
With  all  their  blank,  or  dismal  stains,  than  is 
The  hall  not  far  from  hence,  which  bears  on  high 
Hundreds  of  doges,  and  their  deeds  and  dates. 

MARINA. 

I  come  to  tell  thee  the  result  of  their 
Last  council  on  thy  doom. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

I  know  it — look ! 
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[  He  paints  to  his  limbs,  as  referring  to  the 
tortures  which  he  had  undergone. 

.      "  MARINA. 

No — no— no  more  of  that:  even  they  relent    • 
From  that  atrocity. 

jacopo  poscari. 

What  then  I 

MARINA. 

That  yon 
Return  to  Candia. 

IACOPO  POSCARI. 

Then  my  last  hope  'a  gone. 
I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for 't  was  Venice ; 
I  could  support  the'torture,  there  was  something 
In  my  native*  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up, 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  to&s'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves, 
And  holding  on  its  course;  but  there,  afar, 
In  that  accursed  isle  of  slaves,  and  captives, 
And  unbelievers,  like  a  stranded  wreck, 
My  very  soul  seem'd  mouldering  in  my  bosom, 
And  piecemeal  I  shall  perish,  if  remanded. 

HASINA. 

And  here  ?    , 

JACOPO  FOSCAEI.  , 

At  once — by  better  means,  as  briefer. 
What !  would  they  even  deny  me  my  sires'  sepulchre, 
As  well  as  home  and  heritage? 

MARINA. 

My  husband ! 
I  have  sued  to  accompany  thee  hence, 
And  not  so  hopelessly.    This  love  of  thine 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism :  for  me, 
So  I  could  see  thee  with  a  quiet  aspect, 
And  the  sweet  freedom  of  the  earth  and  air, 
I  would  not  cavil  about  climes  or  regions. 
This  crowd  of  palaces  and  prisons  is  not 
A  paradise;  its  first  inhabitants 
Were  wretched  exiles. 

JACOPO  FOSCAII. 

Well  I  know  how  wretched! 

MARINA. 

And  yet  yon  see  how  from  their  banishment 
Before  the  Tartar  into  these  salt  isles, 
Their  antique  energy  of  mind,  all  that 
Remain'd  of  Rome  for  their  inheritance, 
Created  by  degrees  an  ocean-Rome ; 
And  shall  an  evil,  which  so  often  leads 
To  good,  depress  thee  thus? 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

Had  I  gone  forth 
From  my  own  land,  like  the  old  patriarchs,  seeking 
Another  region,  with  their  flocks  and  herds; 
Had  I  been  cast  out  like  the  Jews  from  Zion, 
Or  like  our  fathers,  driven  by  Attila 
From  fertile  Italy  to  barren  Islets, 
I  would  have  given  some  tears  to  my  late  country, 
And  many  thoughts;  but  afterwards  address'd 
Myself,  with  those  about  me,  to  create 
A  new  home  and  fresh  state :  perhaps  I  could 
Have  borne  this — though  I  know  not. 

MARINA. 

Wherefore  not? 
It  was  the  lot  of  millions,  and  must  be 
The  fate  of  myriads  more. 


JACOPO  POSCARI. 

Ay — we  but  hear 
Of  the  survivors'  toil  in«ibeir  new  lands, 
Their  numbers  and  success;  but  who  can  number 
The  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  parting. 
Or  after' their  departure;  of  that  malady1 
Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 
From  the  rough  deep,  with  such  identity 
To  the  poor  exile's  fever'd  eye,  that  he 
Can  scarcely  be  restrain'd  from  treading  them? 
That  melody,3  which  out  of  tones  and  tunes 
Collects  such  pasture  for  the  longing  sorrow 
Of  the  sad  mountaineer,  when  far  away 
From  his  snow  canopy  of  cliffs  and  clouds, 
That  he  feeds  on  the  sweet,  but  poisonous  thought, 
And  dies.    You  call  this  weakness!    It  is  strength, 
I  say, — the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 
He  who  loves  not  his  country  can  love  nothing. 

MARINA. 

Obey  her,  then;  't  is  she  that  puis  thee  forth. 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

Ay,  there  it  is :  *t  is.  like  a  mother's  curie 
Upon  my  soul — the  mark  is  set  upon  me. 
The  exiles  you  speak  of  went  forth  by  nations, 
Their  hands  upheld  each  other  by  the  way, 
Their  tents  were  pitched  together— I  'm  alone. 

MARINA. 

You  shall  be  so  no  more — I  will  go  with  thee. 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

My  beat  Marina! — and  our  children? 

MARINA. 

They, 
I  fear,  by  the  prevention  of  the  state's 
Abhorrent  policy  (which  holds  all  ties 
As  threads,  which  may  be  broken  at  her  pleatare). 
Will  not  be  suffer'd  to  proceed  with  us. 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

And  canst  thou  leave  them? 

MARINA. 

Yes.    With  many  a  pang- 
But — I  can  leave  them,  children  as  they  are, 
To  teach  you  to  be  less  a  child.    From  this 
Learn  you  to  sway  your  feelings,  when  exacted 
By  duties  paramount;  and  t  is  our  first 
On  earth  to  bear. 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

Have  I  not  borne? 

MARINA. 

Too  much 
From  tyrannous  injustice,  and  enough 
To  teach  you  not  to  shrink  now  from  a  lot 
Which,  as  compared  with  what  you  have  undergone 
Of  late,  is  mercy. 

JACOPO  POSCARI. 

Ah !  you  never  yet 
Were  far  away  from  Venice,  never  saw 
Her  beautiful  towers  in  the  receding  distance. 
While  every  furrow  of  the  vessel's  track 
Seem'd  ploughing  deep  into  your  heart ;  you  never 
Saw  day  go  down  upon  your  native  spires 
So  calmly  with  its  gold  and  crimson  glory, 
And  after  dreaming  a  disturbed  vision 
Of  them  and  theirs,  awoke  and  found  them  noL 

1  Tin  rslcotarc 

'  Alluding  10  lbs  Swim  air  tad  iM  effocu. 
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MARINA. 

I  will  divide  this  with  you.    Let  us  think 
Of  oar  departure  from  this  much-loved  city 
-Since  you  must  love  it,  as  it  seems),  and  this 
Chamber  of  state  her  gratitude  allot*  you. ' 
Our  children  will  be  eared  for  by  the  Doge, 
And  by  my  uncles:  we  must  sail  ere  night. 

jagopo  poscari. 
Shall  I  not  behold  my  father? 
mun. 


J  That ' 
Ton  wall. 

1 


JACOPO  FOSCARI. 


I 


.  MARINA. 

'  Here  or  in  the  ducal  chamber — 

He  «aid  not  which.     I  would  that  you  could  bear  * 
f  Tour  exile  as  he  bears  it. 

JACOPO  FOSGABI. 

I  Blame  him  not. 

I  sometimes  murmur  for  a  moment ;  but 

1 

,  He  could  not  now  act  otherwise.     A  show 

{  Of  feeling  or  compassion  on  his  part 

,  Would  hare  but  drawn  upon  his  aged  head 

Suspicion  from  « the  Tea,»  and  upon  mine 

Accumulated  ills, 

MARINA. 

Accumulated ! 
What  pangs  are  those  they  bare  spared  you? 

JACoro  rosOARi. 

That  of  leaving 
Venice  without  beholding  him  or  you, 
Which  might  have  been  forbidden  now,  as  't  was 
Upon  nay  former  exile. 

MARINA. 

That  is  true, 
And  thus  far  I  am  also  the  state's  debtor, 
And  shall  be  mere  so  when  I  see  us  both 
Floating  on  the  free  waves — away—away— 
Be  it  to  the  earth's  end,  from  this  abhorr'd, 

Coju&t,  and 

lACOro  roscARi. 
Curse  it  not.    If  I  am  silent, 
Who  dares  accuse  my  country? 

MARINA. 

Men  and  angels! 
The  blood  of  myriads  reeking  up  to  heaven, 
The  groans  of  slaves  in  chains,  and  men  in  dungeons, 
Mothers,  and  wives,  and  sons,  and  sires,  and  subjects,   . 
Held  in  the  bondage  of  ten  bald-heads;  and 
Though  last,  not  least,  thy  silence.     Couldst  thou  say 
Aught  in  its  favour,  who  would  praise  like  thee? 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Let  us  address  us  then,  since  so  it  must  be, 
To  our  departure.    Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Lorkdano,  attended  by  Familiars. 

lorkdano  (to  the  Familiars). 

Retire, 
But  leave  the  torch.  [Exeunt  the  two  Familiars. 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Most  welcome,  noble  signor. 
J  I  did  not  deem  this  poor  place  could  have  drawn 
Such  presence  hither. 

LORKDANO. 

T  is  not  the  first  time 
1  have  visited  these  places. 


MARINA. 

Nor  would  he 
The  last,  were  all  men's  merits  well  rewarded. 
Came  yon  here  to  insult  us,  or  remain 
As  spy  upon  us,  or  as  hostage  for  us? 

LORKDANO. 

Neither  are  of  my  office,  noble  lady ! 
I  am  sent  hither  to  your  husband,  to 
Announce  « the  Ten's*  decree. 

MARINA. 

That  tenderness 
Has  been  anticipated :  it  is  known. 

LORKDANO. 

As  how? 

MARINA. 

I  have  inform'd  him,  not  so  gently, 
Doubtless*  as  your  nice  feelings  would  prescribe, 
The  indulgence  of  your  colleagues;  bufhe  knew  it. 
If  you  come  for  our  thanks,  take  them,  and  hence! 
The  dungeon  gloom  is  deep  enough  without  you, 
And  full  of  reptiles,  not  less  loathsome,  though 
Their  sting  is  honester. 

JACOPO    POSCARI. 

I  pray  you,  calm  you : 
What  can  avail  such  words? 

MARINA. 

To  let  him  know 
That  be  is  known. 

LORKDANO. 

Let  the  fair  dame  preserve 
Her  sex's  privilege. 

MARINA. 

I  have  &ome  sons,  sir, 
Will  one  day  thank  you  better. 

LORKDANO. 

You  do  well 
To  nurse  them  wisely.  Foscari — you  know 
Your  sentence,  then  ? 

jacopo*  roscABi. 
Return  to  Candia? 

LORRDANO. 

True— 
For  life. 

jacopo  roscAat. 
Not  long. 

LORKDANO. 

I  said — for  life. 

JACOPO   POSCARI. 

And  I 
Repeat — not  long. 

LORKDAwO. 

A  years  imprisonment 
In  Canes— afterwards  die  freedom  of 
The  whole  isle. 

JACOPO   POSCARI. 

Both  the  same  to  me :  the  after 
Freedom  as  is  the  first  imprisonment. 
Is  "t  true  my  wife  accompanies  me? 

LORKDANO. 

Yes, 
If  she  so  wills  it. 

MARINA. 

Who  obtain'd  that  justice? 

LORKDANO. 

One  who  wars  not  with  women. 
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MARINA. 

But  oppresses 
Men :  howsoever,  let  him  have  my  thanks 
For  the  only  boon  I  would  have  ask'd  or  taken 
From  him  or  such  as  he  is. 


As  they  are  offer  d. 


LORRDANO. 

He  receives  them 


MARINA. 

May  they  thrive  with  him 
So  much ! — no  more. 

jacopo  rose  A  HI. 
I*  this,  sir,  your  whole  mission? 
Because  we  have  brief  time  for  preparation, 
And  you  perceive  your  presence  doth  disquiet 
This  lady,  of  a  house  noble  as  yours. 

MARINA. 

Nobler! 


How  nobler? 


LORBDA.NO. 


I 


MARINA. 

As  more  generous! 
We  say  the  «  generous  steed*  to  express  the  purity 
Of  his  high  blood.    Thus  much  I'  ve  learnt,  although 
Venetian  (who  see  few  steeds  save  of  bronze), 
From  those  Venetians  who  have  skimm'd  the  coasts 
Of  Egypt,  and  her  neighbour  Araby  : 
And  why  not  say  as  soon  a  the  generous  man?* 
If  race  be  aught,  it  is  in  qualities 
More  than  in  years;  and  mine,  which  is  as  old 
As  yours*  is  better  in  its  product,  nay- 
Look  not  so  stern— but  get  you  back,  and  pore 
Upon  your  genealogic  trees  most  green 
Of  leaves  and  most  mature  of  fruits,  and  there 
Blush  to  End  ancestors,  who  would  have  blush'd 
For  such  a  son— thou  cold  inveterate  hater! 

jacopo  roscAai. 
Again,  Marina! 

marina. 
Again!  still,  Marina. 
See  you  not,  he  comes  here  to  glut  his  hate 
With  a  last  look  upon  our  misery? 
Let  him  partake  it! 

JACOPO  FOSCARI. 

That  were  difficult. 

MARINA. 

Nothing  more  easy.    He  partakes  it  now— 

Ay,  he  may  veil  beneath  a  marble  brow 

And  sneering  lip  the  pang,  but  he  partakes  it. 

A  few  brief  words  of  truth  shame  the  devils  servants 

No  less  than  master;  I  h%ve  probed  his  soul 

A  moment,  as  the  eternal  tire,  ere  long, 

Will  reach  it  always.    See  how  he  shrinks  from  me  • 

With  death,  and  chains,  and  exile  in  his  hand, 

To  scatter  o'er  his  kind  as  he  thinks  fit : 

They  are  his  weapons,  not  his  armour,  for 

I  have  pierced  him  to  the  core  of  his  cold  heart. 

I  care  not  for  his  frowns!     We  can  but  die, 

And  he  but  live,  for  him  the  very  worst 

Of  destinies  :  each  day  secures  him  more 

His  tempter  s. 

IACOPO  FOSCARI. 

This  is  mere  insanity. 

MARINA. 

It  may  be  so ;  and  who  hath  made  us  mad? 


LORRDANO. 

Let  her  go  on ;  it  irks  not  me. 

MAURA. 

That  a  false! 
You  came  here  to  enjoy  a  heartless  triumph 
Of  cold  looks  upon  manifold  griefs !    Ton  came 
To  be  sued  to  in  vain — to  mark  our  tears, 
And  hoard  our  groans — to  gase  upon  the  wreck 
Which  you  have  made  a  prince's  son — my  husband; 
In  short,  to  trample  on,  the  fallen — an  office 
The  hangman  shrinks  from,  as  all  men  from  him! 
How  have  you  sped  ?    We  are  wretched,  signer,  as 
Your  plots  could  make,  and  vengeance  could  desire  us, 
And  how  feel  you  ? 

LORRDANO. 

As  rocks. 

MARINA. 

By  thunder  blasted : 
They  feel  not,  but  no  less  are  shiver'd.    Come, 
Foscari;  now  let  us  go,  and  leave  this  felon, 
The  sole  fit  habitant  of  such  a  cell, 
Which  he  has  peopled  often,  but  ne'er  fitly 
Till  he  himself  shall  brood  in  it  alone. 

Enter  the  Dogb. 

JACOPO   POSCARI. 

My  father! 

Dogk  (embracing  him). 
Jacopo!  my  son— my  son! 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

My  father  still !    How  long  it  b  since  I 
Have  heard  thee  nam?  my  name— our  name! 

DOGB. 

My  boy' 
Gouldst  thou  but  know 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

I  rarely,  sir,  have  mitrautr'd 

DOGB. 

I  feel  too  much  thou  hast  not. 

MARINA. 

%  Doge,  look  there! 

[She  points  to  Lorboaro 
door. 
I  see  the  man — what  mean'st  thou? 

mabira. 

Caution! 

LORBOANO. 

Being 
The  virtue  which  this  noble  lady  most 
May  practise,  she  doth  well  to  recommend  it. 

marina. 
Wretch !  at  is  no  virtue,  but  the  policy 
Of  those  who  fain  must  deal  perforce  with  vice : 
As  such  I  recommend  it,  as  I  would 
To  one  whose  foot  was  on  an  adder's  path. 

dogb. 
Daughter,  it  is  superfluous;  I  have  long 
Known  Loredano. 

LORRDANO. 

You  may  know  him  better. 

MABINA. 

Yes;  worse  he  could  not. 

JACOPO   FOSCARI. 

Father,  let  not  these 
Our  parting  hours  be  lost  in  listening  to 
Keproaches,  which  boot  nothing.    Is  it — is  it, 
Indeed,  our  last  of  meetings  ?  * 
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DOOE. 

You  behold 


These  white  hairs! 


jacopo  foscabi. 

And  I  feel,  besides,  that  mine 
Will  never  be  so  white.    Embrace  me,  father ! 
I  loved  you  ever — never  more  than  now. 
Look  to  my  children — to  your  last  child's  children : 
Let  them  be  all  to  you  which  he  was  once, 
And  never  be  to  you  what  I  am  now. 
Mjy  I  not  see  them  also  ? 

HASINA. 

No— not  here. 
jacopo  roscAti. 
They  might  behold  their  parent  any  where. 

MAURA. 

1  woald  that  they  beheld  their  rather  in 
i  place  which  would  not  mingle  fear  with  love, 
T»  freexe  their  young  blood  in  its  natural  current. 
Tbey  have  fed  well,  slept  soft,  and  knew  not  that 
Tbrir  sire  was  a  mere  hunted  outlaw.     Well 
I  know  his  rate  may  one  day  be  their  heritage, 
But  let  it  only  be  their  heritage, 
And  not  their  present  fee.    Their  senses,  though 
Alive  to  love,  are  yet  awake  to  terror; 
Aod  these  vile  damps,  too,  and  yon  thick  green  wave 
Which  Boats  above  the  place  where  we  now  stand— 
A  fell  so  far  below  the  waters  level, 
Sending  its  pestilence  through  every  crevice, 
Might  strike  them:  this  is  not  their  atmosphere, 
However  yoo— 4M  you— and,  most  of  all, 
As  worthiest — ytm,  sir,  noble  Loredano! 
May  breathe  it  without  prejudice. 

jacopo  foscabi. 

I  had  not 
Reflected  upon  this,  but  acquiesce. 
I  shall  depart,  then,  without  meeting  them  ? 

DOOI. 

Sot  so :  they  shall  await  you  in  my  chamber. 

JACOPO   FOSCABI. 

And  most  I  leave  them  all?    ■ 

LOBEDARO. 

You  must. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Not  one? 

LOBEDARO. 

They  are  the  state's. 

EfAEIRA. 

I  thought  they  bad  been  mine. 

LO&KDARO. 

They  are,  in  all  maternal  things. 

BIABIRA. 

That  is, 
In  all  things  painful.    If  they  're  sick,  ttiey  will 
Be  left  to  me  to  tend  them;  should  they  die, 
To  me  to  bury  and  to  mourn  :  but  if 
Thry  five,  they'll  make  you  soldiers,  senators, 
Slave*,  exiles — what/otc  will;  or  if  they  are 
Females  with  portions,  brides  and  bribes  for  nobles ' 
Behold  the  states  care  for  its  sons  and  mothers! 

loebdaro. 
The  hour  approaches,  and  the  wind  is  fair. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Ilow  know  you  that  here,  where  the  genial  wind 
Seer  blows  in  all  its  blustering  freedom? 


LOBBDANO. 

Twasso 
When  I  came  here.    The  galley  floats  within 
A  bow-shot  of  the  «  Riva  di  Schiavoni.» 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Father!  I  pray  you  to  precede  me,  and 
Prepare  my  children  to  behold  their  father. 

DOGS. 

Be  firm,  my  son ! 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

I  will  do  my  endeavour. 

MABIRA. 

Farewell !  at  least  to  this  detested  dungeon,  - 
And  him  to  whose  good  offices  you  owe 
In  part  your  past  imprisonment 

L0BEJJAN0. 

Aod  present 
Liberation. 

DOGE 

He  speaks  truth. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

No  doubt:  but 'tis 
Exchange  of  chains  for  heavier  chains  I  owe  him. 
He  knows  this,  or  he  had  not  sought  to  change  them. 
But  I  reproach  not. 

LOEBDARO. 

The  time  narrows,  signor. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Alas!  I  little  thought  so  lingeringly 
To  leave  abodes  like  this :  but  when  I  feel 
That  every  step  I  take,  even  from  this  cell, 
Is  one  away  from  Venice,  I  look  back 
Even  on  these  dull  damp  walls,  and 

DOGE. 

Boy!  no  tears. 
bubira. 
Let  them  flow  on :  he  wept  not  on  the  rack 
To  shame  him,  and  they  cannot  shame  him  now. 
They  will  relieve  his  heart — that  too  kind  heart — 
And  I  will  find  an  hour  to  wipe  away 
Those  tears,  or  add  my  owu.     1  could  weep  now, 
But  would  not  gratify  yon  wretch  so  far.' 
Let  us  proceed.    Doge,  lead  the  way. 

loebdaro  (to  the  Familiar). 

The  torch,  there  I 

MAEIHA. 

Yes,  light  us  on,  as  to  a  funeral  pyre, 
With  Loredano  mourning  like  an  heir. 

DOGE. 

My  son,  you  are  feeble:  take  this  hand. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

.    Alas! 
Must  youth  support  itself  on  age,  and  I, 
Who  ought  to  be  the  prop  of  yours? 

LOEBDARO. 

Take  mine. 

BUBIRA. 

Touch  it  not,  Foscari;  't  will  sting  you.    Signor, 
Stand  off!  be  sure  that  if  a  grasp  of  yours 
Would  raise  us  from  the  gulf  wherein  we  are  plunged, 
No  hand  of  ours  would  stretch  itself  to  meet  it. 
Come,  Foscari,  take  the  hand  the  altar  gave  you ; 
It  could  not  save,  but  will  support  you  ever. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE   I. 

A  Ball  in  the  Ducal  Palace. 

Enter  Lobedaho  and  Babbabigo. 

BABBABIGO. 

And  hare  you  confidence  in  such  a  project? 

LOBEDANO. 

I  hare. 

BABBABI60. 

T  is  bard  upon  bis  years. 

LOBEDANO. 

Say  rather 
Kind  to  relieve  him  from  the  cares  of  state. 

BABBABIGO. 

T  will  break  his  heart. 

lobe6aho. 
Age  lias  no  heart  to  break* 
He  has  seen  his  son's  half  broken,  and,  except 
A  start  of  feeling  in  his  dungeon,  never 
Swerved. 

BABBABIGO. 

In  his  countenance,  I  grant  you,  never; 
But  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  a  calm 
So  desolate,  that  the  most  clamorous  grief 
Had  nought  to  envy  him  within.    Where  is  he? 

LOB  EDA  NO. 

In  his  own  portion  of  the  palace,  with 
His  son,  and  the  whole  race  of  Foscaris. 

BABBABIGO. 

Bidding  farewell. 

LOBEDANO. 

A  last.    As  soon  be  shall 
Bid  to  his  dukedom. 

BABBABIGO. 

When  embarks  the  son? 

LOBEDANO. 

Forthwith— when  this  long  leave  is  taken.    *T  is 
Time  to  admonish  them  again. 

BABBABIGO. 

Forbear ; 
Retrench  not  from  their  moments. 

LOBEDANO. 

Not  I,  now 
We  have  higher  business  for  our  own.    This  day 
Shall  be  the  last  of  the  old  Doge's  reign, 
As  the  first  of  his  son's  last  banishment, 
And  that  is  vengeance. 

BABBABIGO. 

In  my  mind,  too  deep. 

LOBEDANO. 

T  is  moderate — not  even  life  for  life,  the  rale 
Denounced  of  retribution  from  all  time: 
Tlioy  owe  me  still  my  father's  and  my  uncle's. 

babbabioo. 
Did  not  the  Doge  deny  this  strongly  7 

LOBEDANO. 

Doubtless. 

BABBABIGO. 

And  did  not  this  shake  youY  suspicion! 

LOBEDANO.      . 

No. 

BABBABIGO. 

But  if  this  deposition  should  take  place 


By  our  united  influence  in  the  council, 
It  must  be  done  with  ail  the  deference 
Due  to  bis  years,  his  station,  and  his  deeds. 

LOBEDANO. 

As  much  of  ceremony  as  you  will, 
So  that  the  thing  be  done.    You  may,  for  aught 
I  care,  depute  the  Council  on  their  knees 
(Like  Barbarossa  to  the  Pope),  to  beg  him 
To  have  the  courtesy  to  abdicate. 

BABBABIGO. 

What,  if  he  will  not? 


LOBEDANO. 

We  '11  elect  another, 


And  make  him  null. 


BABBABIGO. 

But  will  the  laws  uphold  us? 

LOBEDANO. 

What  laws  ?— «  The  Ten»  are  laws :  and  if  they  were  sot, 
I  will  be  legislator  in  this  business. 

BABBABIGO. 

At  your  own  peril? 

LOBEDANO. 

There  is  none,  I  tell  you. 
Our  powers  are  such. 

BABBABIGO. 

But  he  has  twice  already 
Solicited  permission  to  retire, 
And  twice  it  was  refused. 

LOBEDANO. 

The  belter  rJLon 
To  grant  it  the  third  time. 

BABBABIGO. 

Unaskd? 

LOBEDANO. 

It  shows 
The  impression  of  his  former  instances : 
If  they  were  from  his  heart,  he  may  be  thankful ; 
If  not,  't  will  punish  his  hypocrisy. 
Come,  they  are  met  by  this  time;  let  us  join  them, 
And  be  thou  fiz'd  in  purpose  for  this  once. 
I  have  prepared  such  arguments  as  will  not 
Fail  to  move  them,  and  to  remove  him :  since 
Their  thoughts,  their  objects,  have  been  sounded, do  not 
Fok,  with  your  wonted  scruples,  teach  us  pause, 
And  all  will  prosper. 

BABBABIGO. 

Could  I  but  be  certain 
This  is  no  prelude  to  such  persecution 
Of  the  sire  as  has  fallen  upon  the  son, 
I  would  support  you. 

LOBE0ANO. 

He  is  safe,  I  tell  you; 
His  fourscore  years  and  five  may  linger  on 
As  long  as  he  can  drag  them  :  't  is  his  throne 
Alone  is  aim'd  at. 

BABBABIGO. 

But  discarded  princes  ■ 

Are  seldom  long  of  life.  { 

LOBEDANO. 

And  men  of  eighty  , 

More  seldom  still.  I 

BABBABIGO. 

And  why  not  wait  these  few  years ' 

LOBBDANO. 

Because  we  have  waited  long  enough,  and  he 
J 
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Lited  longer  than  enough.    Hence !  In  to  council ! 

[Exeunt  Lobedano  and  Babbabigo. 

Enter  Hsmmo  and  a  Senator. 

SENATOB. 

A  summons  to  «  the  Ten !»  Why  so  ? 

MEMMO. 

«  The  Ten* 
ilooe  can  answer:  they  are  rarely  wont 
( To  let  their  thoughts  anticipate  their  purpose 
I  By  previous  proclamation.    We  are  summon'd— 
;  That    enough. 

I  SENATOB. 

I  For  them,  bnt  not  for  us  ; 

I I  would  know  why. 

MEMMO. 

You  will  know  why  anon, 
1  If  too  obey,  and,  if  not,  you  no  less 
I  ffiil  know  why  you  should  have  obey'd. 

I  SENATOB. 

1  I  mean  not 

To  oppose  them,  but 

MEMMO. 

In  Venice  «  But  s»  a  traitor. 
I  Pat  me  no  ■  hub,*  unless  you  would  pass  o'er 
I  The  Bridge  which  few  repass. 

SENATOB. 

j  I  am  silent. 

J  MEM  MO. 

I  wny 

1  Thus  hesitate?—*  The  Ten»  have  call'd  in  aid 
Of  their  deliberation  five  and  twenty 
Patricians  of  the  senate — you  are  one, 
And  I  another;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Both  honour  d  by  the  choice  or  chance  which  leads  us 
To  mingle  with  a  body  so  august. 

SENATOB. 

lost  tree.    I  say  no  more. 

MEMMO. 

As  we  hope,  signor, 
And  ail  may  honestly  (that  is,  all  those 
W  aoble  blood  may),  one  day  hope  to  be 
De«amr,  it  is  sorely  for  the  senate '• 
Qtosen  delegates  a  school  of  wisdom,  to 
Be  thus  admitted,  though  as  novices, 
To  view  the  mysteries. 

SENATOB. 

Let  ns  view  them :  they, 
So  doubt,  are  worth  it. 

MEMMO. 

Being  worth  our  lives 
If  *e  divulge  them,  doubtless  they  are  worth 
Something,  at  least,  to  you  or  me. 

SENATOB. 

I  sought  not 
A  place  within  the  sanctuary ;  but  being 
Qtocea,  however  reluctantly  so  chosen, 
I  Uull  fulfil  my  office. 

MEMMO. 

Let  us  not 
Be  latest  in  obeying  « the  Ten's*  summons. 

SENATOB. 

IB  are  not  met,  bnt  I  am  of  your  thought 
fcfer-kt'sin. 

MEMMO. 

The  earliest  arc  most  welcome 


In  earnest  councils — we  will 'not  be  least  so. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Doge,  Jacopo  Foscabi,  and  Hasina. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Ah,  father!  though  I  must  and  will  depart, 
Yet — yet — I  pray  you  to  obtain  for  me 
That  I  once  more  return  unto  my  home, 
Ilowe'er  remote  the  period.    Let  there  be 
A  point  of  time  as  beacon  to  my  heart, 
With  any  penalty  aunex'd  they  please, 
But  let  me  still  return. 

DOGE. 

Son  Jacopo, 
Go  and  obey  our  country's  will :  t  is  not 
For  us  to  look  beyond. 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

But  still  I  must 
Look  back.    I  pray  you  think  of  me. 

DOGE. 

Alas! 
You  ever  were  my  dearest  offspring,  when 
They  were  more  numerous,  nor  can  be,  less  so 
Now  you  are  last ;  but  did  the  state  demand 
The  exile  of  the  disinterred  ashes 
Of  your  three  goodly  brothers,  now  in  earth, 
And  their  desponding  shades  came  flitting  round 
To  impede  the  act,  I  roust  no  less  obey 
A  duty  paramount  to  every  duty. 

MABINA. 

My  husband !  let  us  on :  this  but  prolongs 
Our  sorrow. 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

But  we  are  not  summon'd  yet ; 
The  galley's  sails  are  not  unfurl'd : — who  knows  ? 
The  wind  may  change. 

MABINA. 

And  if  it  do,  it  will  not 
Change  their  hearts,  or  your  lot ;  the  galley's  oars 
Will  quickly  clear  the  harbour. 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

Oh,  ye  elements ! 
Where  are  your  storms? 

MABINA. 

In  human  breasts.    Alas ! 
Will  nothing  calm  you? 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

Never  yet  did  mariner 
Put  up  to  patron  saint  snch  prayers  for  prosperous 
And  pleasant  breezes,  as  I  call  upon  you, 
Ye  tutelar  saints  of  my  own  city!  which 
Ye  love  not  with  more  holy  love  than  I, 
To  lash  up  from  the  deep  the  Adrian  waves, 
And  waken  Auster,  sovereign  of  the  tempest ! 
Till  the  sea  dash  me  back  on  my  own  shore 
A  broken  corse  upon  the  barren  Lido, 
Where  I  may  mingle  with  the  sands  which  skirt 
The  land  I  love,  and  never  shall  see  more! 

MABINA. 

And  wish  you  this  with  me  beside  you  ? 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

No— 
No — not  for  thee,  too  good,  too  kind!     May'st  thou 
Live  long  to  be  a  mother  to  those  children 
Thy  fond  fidelity  for  a  time  deprives 
Of  such  support !     But  for  myself  alone, 
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May  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  down  the  Gulf, 

And  tear  the  vessel,  till  the  mariners, 

Appall 'd,  turn  their  despairing  eyes  on  me, 

As  the  Phenicians  did  on  Jonah,  then 

Cast  me  out  from  amongst  them,  as  an  offering 

To  appease  the  waves.  The  billow  which  destroys  me 

Will  be  more  merciful  than  man,  and  bear  me, 

Dead,  but  still  bear  me  to  a  native  grave, 

From  nsher's  hands  upon  the  desolate  strand, 

Which,  of  its  thousand  wrecks,  hath  ne'er  received 

One  lacerated  like  the  heart  which  then 

Will  be But  wherefore  breaks  it  not?  why  live! 7 

SfABINA. 

To  roan  thyself,  I  trust,  with  time,  to  master 
Such  useless  passion.     Until  now  thou  wert 
A  sufferer,  but  not  a  loud  one :  why, 
What  is  this  to  the  things  thou  hast  borne  in  silence- 
Imprisonment  and  actual  torture? 

JA0OPO  FOSCA1L 

Double, 
Triple,  and  tenfold  torture!     But  you  are  right, 
It  must  be  borne.    Father,  your  blessing. 

DOGB. 

Would 
ft  could  avail  thee!  but  no  less  thou  hast  it. 

jacopo  poscabi. 
Forgive— 

DOGE. 

What? 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

My  poor  mother  for  my  birth, 
And  me  for  having  lived,  and  you  yourself 
(As  I  forgive  you),  for  the  gift  of  life, 
Which  you  bestow'd  upon  me  as  my  sice. 

MABINA. 

What  hast  thou  done  ? 

JACOPO  poscabi. 

Nothing.    I  cannot  charge 
My  memory  with  much  save  sorrow :  but 
I  have  been  so  beyond  the  common  lot 
Chasten'd  and  visited,'!  needs  must  think 
That  I  was  wicked.     Ifitbeso,  may 
What  I  have  undergone  here  keep  me  from 
A  like  hereafter. 

SfABINA. 

Fear  not :  that  t  reserved 
For  your  oppressors. 

SACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Let  me  hope  not. 

SfABINA. 

flop*  not  t 

JACOPO  POSCABt. 

I  cannot  wish  them  all  they  have  inflicted. 

SfABINA. 

All!  the  consummate  fiends!     A  thousand  fold. 
May  the  worm  which  ne'er  dieth  feed  upon  them! 

JACOPO  poscaii. 
They  may  repent. 

MABIlfA. 

And  if  they  do,  Heaven  will  not 
Accept  the  tardy  penitenee  of  demons. 

'Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards. 

orriCBB. 
Signor !  the  boat  is  at  the  shore — the  wind 
Is  rUing — wc  are  ready  to  attend  you. 


JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

And  I  to  be  attended.    Once  more,  father, 
Your  hand!* 

DOGB. 

Take  it.    Alas !  how  thine  own  tremble* ! 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

No — you  mistake ;  t  is  yours  that  shakes,  my  lather. 
Farewell! 

DOGE. 

Farewell !    Is  there  aught  else  ? 
JACOPO  poscabi. 

No— nothing 
[To  the  Officer 
Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor. 

OPPICBB. 

Tou  turn  pale — 
Let  me  support  you — paler— ho!  some  aid  there! 
Some  water ! 

SfABINA. 

Ah,  he  is  dying! 

JACOPO  FOSCABI. 

Now,  I  *m  ready— 
My  eyes  swim  strangely — where  's  the  door? 

SfABINA. 


Let  me  support  him — my  best  love !    Oh,  God ! 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse ! 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

The  light! 
Is  it  the  light? — I  am  faint 

[Officer  presents  him  vnth  water. 
omcsB. 

He  will  bo  better. 
Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

JACOPO  POSCABI. 

I  doubt  not.    Father— wife— 
Your  hands! 

SfABINA. 

There  *s  death  in  that  damp  clammy  grasp. 
Oh  God! — My  Foscari,  how  fare  you? 

JACOPO  fOICABI. 

Wall! 

[Be  dies, 
-•rrictB. 
He  a  gone. 

DOGB. 

He  s  free. 

SfABINA. 

No— no,  he  is  not  dead ; 
There  must  be  life  yet  in -that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

DOGB. 

Daughter! 

SfABINA. 

Hold  thy  peace,  old  man! 
I  am  no  daughter  now — thou  hast  no  ton. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 

OPPICBB. 

We  must  remove  the  body. 

SfABINA. 

Touch  it  not,  dungeon  miscreants !  your  base  oftte* 
Ends  with  his  life,  and  goes  not  beyond  murder. 
Even  by  your  murderous  laws.    Leave  his 
To  those  who  know  to  honour  them. 

OPPICBB. 

I  must 


Inform  ibe  ssjnory,  and  learn  their  pleasure. 

DOCK. 

Inform  the  signory  from  me,  the  Doge, 
Tbey  love  no  further  power  upon  those  ashes : 
Whik  he  lived,  he  was  theirs,  as  fits  a  subject — 
Jow  be  is  wun* — my  broken-hearted  boy ! 

[Exit  Officer. 
ma  sin  a. 
And  I  mast  fire! 

DOGB. 

Tour  children  live,  Marina. 

MAURA. 

lycbiUren!  true — they  live,  and  I  must  live 
h  bring  (hem  up  to  serve  the  state,  and  die 
li  (bed  their  farther.     Oh !  what  best  of  blessings 
*m  barrenness  in  Venice !    Would  my  mother 

Hid  been  so! 


DOGE. 


My  unhappy  children ! 

MARINA. 


What! 


Fa*  fed  it  then  at  last—you /—Where  is  now 
The  stoic  of  the  state? 

sees  (throwing  himself  down  by  the  body). 
Here  ! 

MABUU. 

Ay,  weep  on ! 
I  tboaght  you  had  no  tears — you  hoarded  them- 
foil  they  are  useless ;  but  weep  on!  he  never 
Shall  weep  more — never,  never  more. 

Fafer  Loubdaho  and  Babbabjgo. 

LOBEDANO. 

What  s  here? 

MABINA. 

As  •  the  devil  come  to  insult  the  dead !    Avaunt f 
hamate  Lucifer!  *t  is  holy  ground. 
A  martyr's  ashes  now  lie  there,  which  make  it 
A  Arise.   Get  thee  back  to  thy  place  of  torment!' 

BABBABJGO. 

Lady,  v*  knew  not  of  this  sad  event, 

Bit  psss'd  here  merely  on  our  path  from  council. 

MABINA. 

Pan  on. 

LOBEDANO. 

We  sought  the  Doge. 
kauba  {pointing  to  the  Dock,  who  is  still  on  the  ground 
by  hit  son's  body). 

He 's  busy,  look, 
Abott  the  business  you  provided  for  him. 
Are  ye  content? 

BABBABIGO. 

We  will  not  interrupt 
A  parent's  sorrows. 

|  MABINA. 

i  *o,  ye  only  make  them, 
J  Then  leave  them. 

DOGS  (rising). 
Sirs,  1  am  ready. 

BABBABIGO. 

Ho— not  now. 

IOBKDANO. 

Tet  i  was  important. 

DOGB. 

If 'twas  so,  lean 
Only  repeal— I  am  ready. 


BABBABIGO. 

It  shall  not  be 
Just  now,  though  Venice  totter'd  o'er  the  deep 
Like  a  frail  vessel.    I  respect  your  griefs. 

*  DOGB. 

I  thank  you.    If  the  tidings  which  you  bring 
Are  evil,  you  may  say  them ;  nothing  further 
Can  touch  me  more  than  him  thou  look'st  on  there: 
If  they  be  good,  say  on;  you  need  not  fear 
That  they  can  comfort  me. 

BABBABIGO. 

I  would  they  could! 

DOGB. 

I  spoke  not  to  you,  but  to  Loredano. 
He  understands  me. 

MABINA. 

Ah  !  I  thought  it  would  be  so. 

DOGB. 

What  mean  you  ? 

MABINA. 

Lo  there  is  the  blood  beginning 
To  8ow  through  the  dead  lips  of  Foscari— - 
The  body  bleeds  in  presence  of  the  assassin. 

[To  LOBBDANQ. 

Thou  cowardly  murderer  by  law,  behold 
How  death  itself  bears  witness  to  thy  deeds! 

DOGB. 

My  child!  this  is  a  phantasy  of  grief. 

Bear  hence  the  body    [To  his  attendants].     Signors,  if 

it  please  you, 
Within  an  hour  I  '11  hear  you. 

[Exeunt  Doge,  Mabina,  and  attendants  with 

the  body] 

[JhfaitenrLoBEDANO  and  Babbabigo. 

BABBABIGO. 

He  must  not 
Be  troubled  now. 

LOREDANO. 

He  said  himself  that  nought 
Gould  give  him  trouble  farther. 

BABBABIGO. 

These  are  words ; 
But  grief  is  lonely,  and  the  breaking  in 
Upon  it  barbarous. 

LOBEDANO. 

Sorrow  preys  upon 
Its  solitude,  and  nothing  more  diverts  it 
From  its  sad  visions  of  the  other  world 
Than  calling  it  at  moments  back  to  this. 
The  busy  have  no  time  for  tears. 

BABBABIGO. 

And  therefore 
You  would  deprive  this  old  man  of  all  business  ? 

LOBEDANO. 

The  thing 's  decreed.    The  Giunta  and  « the  Ten» 
Have  made  it  law :  who  shall  oppose  that  law? 

BABBABIGO. 

Humanity! 

LOBEDANO. 

Because  his  son  is  dead  ? 

BABBABIGO. 

And  yet  unburied. 

LOBBDANO. 

Had  we  known  this  when 
The  act  was  passing,  it  might  have  suspended 
Its  passage,  but  impedes  it  not— once  past. 
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BAEBABIGO. 

I  '11  not  consent. 

LOREDANO. 

Tou  have  consented  to 
All  that's  essential — leave  the  rest  to  me. 

BARBABIGO. 

Why  press  his  abdication  now? 

LOBEDANO. 

The  feelings 
Of  private  passion  may  not  interrupt 
The  public  benefit ;  and  what  the  state 
Decides  to-day  must  not  give  way  before 
To-morrow  for  a  natural  accident. 

BABBABIOO. 

You  have  a  son. 

I  have — and  had  a  father. 

BARBABIGO. 

Still  so  inexorable  ? 

LOBEDANO. 

Still. 

BARBAMGO. 

But  let  him 
Inter  his  son  before  we  press  upon  him 
This  edict. 

LOBEDANO. 

Let  him  call  up  into  life 
My  sire  and  uncle — !  consent.    Men  may, 
Even  aged  men,  be,  or  appear  to  be, 
Sires  of  a  hundred  sons,  but  cannot  kindle 
An  atom  of  their  ancestors  from  earth. 
The  victims  are  not  equal :  he  has  seen 
Bis  sons  expire  by  natural  deaths,  and  I 
My  sires  by  violent  and  mysterious  maladies* 
I  used  no  poison,  bribed  no  subtle  master 
Of  the  destructive  art  of  healing,  to 
Shorten  the  path  to  the  eternal  cure. 
His  sons,  and  he  had  four,  are  dead,  without 
My  dabbling  in  vUe  drugs. 

BARBABIGO. 

And  art  thou  sure 
He  dealt  in  such  ? 

LOBEDANO. 

Most  sure. 

BARBABIGO. 

And  yet  he  seems 
All  openness. 

LOBEDANO. 

And  so  he  seem'd  not  long 
Ago  to  Garmagnuola. 

BARBABIGO. 

The  attainted 
And  foreign  traitor  ? 

LOBEDANO. 

Even  so :  when  he, 
After  the  very  night  in  which  « the  Ten» 
(Join'd  with  the  Doge)  decided  his  destruction, 
Met  the  great  Duke  at  daybreak  with  a  jest, 
Demanding  whether  he  should  augur  him 
«  The  good  day  or  good  night  ?»  his  Doge-ship  answer'd, 
«  That  he  in  truth  had  pass'd  a  night  of  vigil, 
In  which  (he  added  with  a  gracious  smile) 
There  often  has  been  question  about  you.»  ' 
T  was  true ;  die  question  was  the  death  resolved 
Of  Garmagnuola,  eight  months  ere  he  died ; 

*  Ao  boloriul  f«cl. 


And  the  old  Doge,  who  knew  him  doom'd,  smiled  on  him 
Willi  deadly  cozenage,  eight  long  months  beforehand — 
Eight  months  of  such  hypocrisy  as  is 
Learnt  but  in  eighty  years.    Brave  Carmagnnola 
Is  dead ;  so  are  young  Foscari  and  his  brethren — 
I  never  smiled  on  ftnem. 


Your  friend? 


BARBABIGO. 

Was  Carmagnuola 

LOBEDANO. 


He  was  the  safeguard  of  the  city. 
In  early  life  its  foe,  but,  in  his  manhood. 
Its  saviour  first,  then  victim. 

BABBABIOO. 

Ah !  that  seems 
The  penalty  of  saving  cities.    He 
Whom  wc  now  act  against  not  only  saved 
Our  own,  but  added  others  to  her  sway. 

LOBEDANO. 

The  Romans  (and  we  ape  them)  gave  a  crown 

To  him  who  took  a  city ;  and  they  gave 

A  crown  to  him  who  saved  a  citizen 

In  battle :  the  rewards  arc  equal.  Now, 

If  we  should  measure  forth  the  cities  taken 

By  the  Doge  Foscari,  with  citizens 

Destroy  d  by  him,  or  through  him,  the  account 

Were  fearfully  against  him,  although  narrow'd 

To  private  havoc,  such  as  between  him 

And  my  dead  father. 

BARBABIGO. 

Are  you  then  thus  fix'd  7 

LOBEDANO. 

Why,  what  should  change  me  ? 

BARBABIGO. 

That  which  changes  me 
But  you,  I  know,  are  marble  to  retain 
A  feud.    But  when  all  is  aocomplish'd,  when 
The  old  man  is  deposed,  his  name  degraded. 
His  sons  all  dead,  his  family  depress  d, 
And  you  and  yours  triumphant,  shall  you  sleep? 

LOBEDANO. 

More  soundly. 

BARBABIGO. 

That 's  an  error,  and  you  '11  find  it 
Ere  you  sleep  with  your  fathers. 

LOBEDANO. 

They  sleep  not 
In  their  accelerated  graves,  nor  will 
Till  Foscari  fills  his.    Each  night  I  see  them 
Stalk  frowning  round  my  couch,  and,  pointing  toward* 
The  ducal  palace,  marshal  me  to  vengeance. 

BARBABIGO. 

Fancy's  distemperature !  There  is  no  passion 
More  spectral  or  fantastical  than  hate ; 
Not  even  it*  opposite,  love,  so  peoples  air 
With  phantoms,  as  this  madness  of  the  heart. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

LOBEDANO. 

Where  go  you,  sirrah  ? 

OFFICES. 

By  the  ducal  order 
To  forward  the  preparatory  rites 
For  the  late  Foscari't  interment. 

BABBABIOO. 

Their 
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Vault  has  been  often  open'd  of  late  yean. 

LOBBDAlfO. 

T  will  be  foil  soon,  and  may  be  closed  for  erer. 

office*. 
May  I  pass  on  ? 

LOBBDAlfO. 

Ton  may. 

BABBAEIOO. 

How  bears  the  Doge   * 
Ibis  last  calamity  ? 

OFFICII. 

With  desperate  firmness, 
la  presence  of  another  he  says  little, 
Bat  J  perceive  his  lips  move  now  and  then; 
And  once  or  twice  I  heard  htm,  from  the  adjoining 
Apartment,  mutter  forth  the  words — «My  son !» 
Scarce  audibly.    I  must  proceed. 


BABBABIGO. 


[Exit  Officer. 
This  stroke 


WiD  move  ail  Venice  in  his  favour. 

LOBBDAlfO. 

Right! 
We  most  be  speedy:  let  us  call  together 
The  delegates  appointed  to  convey 
The  Council's  resolution. 

BABBABIGO. 

I  protest. 
Against  it  at  this  moment. 

LOUDAKO. 

As  yon  please— 
111  take  their  voices  on  it  ne'erlheless. 
And  see  whose  most  may  sway  them,  yours  or  mine. 

[Exeunt  Babbaiigo  and  Lobedamo. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Doge's  Apartment 

The  Dooi  and  Attendants. 

ATTENDANT. 

My  lord,  the  deputation  is  in  waiting ; 
But  add,  that  if  another  hour  would  better 
j  Accord  with  your  will,  they  will  make  it  theirs. 

DOGS. 

1  To  me  all  hours  are  like.    Let  them  approach. 

1  [Exit  Attendant. 

ah  omen. 
1  Prince!  I  have  done  your  bidding.  , 

DOGB. 

What  command? 
I  omcEB. 

A  melancholy  one — to  call  the  attendance 
I  Of 

DOGB. 

1  True— true — true:  I  crave  your  pardon.    I 

I  Begin  to  fail  in  apprehension,  and 
j  Wax  very  old — old  almost  as  my  years. 
Till  now  I  fought  them  off,  but  they  begin 
'  To  overtake  me. 

Enter  the  Deputation,  consisting  of  six  of  the  Signory, 
I  and  the  Chief  of  the  Ten. 

Noble  men,  your  pleasure! 


CHIEF  OF  THB  TIN. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Council  doth  condole 
With  the  Doge  on  his  late  and  private  grief. 

DOGB. 

No  more — no  more  of  that. 

CHIEF  Or  THE  TEN. 

Will  not  the  Duke 
Accept  the  homage  of  respect  ? 

DOGB. 

I  do 
Accept  it  as 't  is  given — proceed. 

chief  or  TBI  TBH. 

•  The  Ten,* 
With  a  selected  giunta  from  the  senate 
Of  twenty-five  of  the  best  born  patricians, 
Having  deliberated  on  the  state 
Of  the  republic,  and  the  o*erwhelming  cares 
Which,  at  this  moment,  doubly  must  oppress 
Tour  years,  so  long  devoted  to  your  country, 
Have  judged  it  fitting,  with  all  reverence, 
Now  to  solicit  from  your  wisdom  (which 
Upon  reflection  must  accord  in  this), 
The  resignation  of  the  ducal  ring, 
Which  you  have  worn  so  long  and  venerably ; 
And,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  ungrateful  nor 
Cold  to  your  years  and  services,  they  add 
An  appanage  of  twenty  hundred  golden 
Ducats,  to  make  retirement  not  less  splendid 
Than  should  become  a  sovereign's  retreat. 

DOGB. 

Did  I  hear  rightly? 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TBH. 

Need  I  say  again  T 

DOGB. 

No. — Have  you  done? 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEW. 

I  have  spoken.    Twenty-four 
Hours  are  accorded  you  to  give  an  answer. 

DOGE. 

I  shall  not  need  so  many  seconds. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We 

Will  now  retire. 

DOGE. 

Stay!     Four  and  twenty  hours 
Will  alter  nothing  which  I  have  to  say. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Speak! 

DOGS. 

When  I  twice  before  reiterated 
My  wish  to  abdicate,  it  was  refused  me; 
And  not  alone  refused,  but  ye  exacted 
An  oath  from  me  that  I  would  never  more 
Renew  this  instance.    I  have  sworn  to  die 
In  full  exertion  of  the  functions  which 
My  country  call'd  me  here  to  exercise, 
According  to  my  honour  and  my  conscience— 
I  cannot  break  my  oath. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Reduce  us  not 
To  the  alternative  of  a  decree, 
Instead  of  your  compliance. 

DOGI. 

Providence 
Prolongs  my  days  to  prove  and  cliasten  me; 
But  ye  have  no  right  to  reproach  my  length 
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Of  days,  since  every  hour  has  been  the  country's. 

I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  her, 

As  I  have  laid  down  dearer  things  than  life : 

But  for  my  dignity — I  hold  it  of 

The  whole  republic ;  when  the  general  will 

Is  manifest,  then  you  shall  all  be  answer'd. 

CHIEF  Or  THE  TEN. 

We  grieve  for  such  an  answer;  but  it  cannot 
Avail  you  aught. 

DOOE. 

I  can  submit  to  all  thing*, 
But  nothing  will  advance;  no,  not  a  moment. 
What  you  decree— decree. 

CHIEF  Or  THE  TEN. 

With  this,  then,  must  we 
Return  to  those  who  sent  us? 

DOOE. 

You  have  heard  me, 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

With  all  due  reverence  we  retire. 

[Exeunt  the  Deputation,  ete. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

ATTENDANT. 

My  lord, 
The  noble  dame  Marina  craves  an  audience. 


My  time  is  hers. 


DOGE. 


Enter  Mabina. 


MARINA. 

My  lord,  if  I  intrude — 
Perhaps  you  fain  would  be  alone? 

DOGE. 

Alone ! 
Alone,  come  all  the  world  around  me,  I 
Am  now  and  evermore.    But  we  will  bear  it. 

MA1INA. 

:  We  will j  and  for  the  take  of  those  who  are, 
Endeavour Oh  my  husband ! 

DOGE. 

Give  it  way ! 
I  cannot  comfort  thee. 

M  All  If  A. 

He  might  have  lived, 
So  fornVd  for  gentle  privacy  of  life, 
So  loving,  so  beloved :  the  native  of 
Another  land,  and  who  so  blest  and  blessing 
As  my  poor  Foscari  ?    Nothiog  was  wanting 
Unto  his  happiness  and  mine  save  not 
To  be  Venetian. 

DOGE. 

Or  a  prince's  son. 

MARINA. 

Yes;  all  things  which  conduce  to  other  men's 
Imperfect  happiness  or  high  ambition. 
By  some  strange  destiny,  to  him  proved  deadly. 
The  country  and  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
The  prince  of  whom  he  was  the  elder  born, 
And 

DOGE. 

Soon  may  be  a  prince  no  longer. 

MARINA. 

How? 

DOGE. 

They  have  taken  my  son  from  me,  and  now  aim 


At  my  too  long  worn  diadem  and  ring. 
Let  them  resume  the  gewgaws ! 

MAURA. 

Oh  the  tyrants! 
In  such  an  hour  too! 

DOOB. 

T  is  the  fittest  time: 
An  hour  ago  I  should  have  felt  it. 

MAURA. 

And 
Will  yon  not  now  resent  it? — Oh  for  vengeance ! 
But  he,  who,  had  he  been  enough  protected. 
Might  have  repaid  protection  in  this  moment. 
Cannot  assist  his  father. 

DOOE. 

Nor  should  do  so 

I  Against  his  country,  had  he  a  thousand  lives 
Instead  of  that 

MABINA. 

They  tortured  from  him.    This 
May  be  pure  patriotism.    I  am  a  woman : 
To  me  my  husband  and  my  children  were 
Country  and  home.    I  loved  him — how  I  loved  him! 
I  have  seen  him  pass  through  such  an  ordeal  as 
The  old  martyrs  would  have  shrunk  from:  be  is  gone, 
And  I,  who  would  have  given  my  blood  for  him, 
Have  nought  to  give  but  tears !    But  could  I  compass 
The  retribution  of  his  wrongs! — Well,  wd1; 
I  have  sons  who  shall  be  men. 

DOGE. 

Your  grief  distracts  you. 

MABINA. 

I  thought  I  could  have  borne  it,  when  I  saw  him 
Bow'd  down  by  such  oppression ;  yes,  I  thought 
That  I  would  rather  look  upon  his  corse 
Than  his  prolong'd  captivity : — I  am  punish'd 
For  that  thought  now.    Would  I  were  in  his  grave ' 

DOGE. 

I  must  look  on  him  once  more. 

MABINA. 

Come  with  me! 

DOOB. 

Is  he 

MABINA. 

Our  bridal  bed  is  now  his  bten 

DOGE. 

And  he  is  in  bis  shroud? 

MABINA. 

Come,  come,  old  man ! 
[Exeunt  the  Doge  and  Mabma. 

Enter  Babbabigo  and  Lqbedajml 

babbabigo  (Co  an  Attendant). 
Where  is  the  Doge? 

ATTKNDANT. 

This  instant  retired  hence 
With  the  illustrious  lady  his  son  s  widow. 

LOBEDAN0. 

Where? 

ATTENDANT. 

To  the  chamber  where  the  body  lies. 

BABBABIGO. 

Let  us  return  then. 

LOREDANO. 

You  forget,  you  cannot. 
We  have  the  implicit  order  of  the  ginnta 
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To  await  their  coming  here,  and  join  them  in 
Their  office :  they  'Jl  be  here  soon  after  us. 

BABBABIGO. 

I  And  vill  they  press  their  answer  on  the  Doge  ? 

1  LOKEDA.HO. 

1 7  was  his  own  wish  that  all  should  be  done  promptly. 
'  Be  answer  d  quickly,  and  must  so  be  answer  d; 
'  Bis  dignity  is  look'd  to,  his  estate 
Cared  fix-— what  would  be  more  ? 


BABBABIGO. 

Die  in  his  robes. 
He  raold  not  hare  lived  long;  but  I  have  done 
5h  best  to  save  bis  honours,  and  opposed 
TVs  proposition  to  the  last,  though  vainly. 
*by  would  the  general  vote  compel  me  hither? 

LOBBDANO. 

7  vet  fit  that  some  one  of  such  different  thoughts 
i  From  ours  should  be  a  witness,  lest  false  tongues 
ftoold  whisper  that  a  harsh  majority 
headed  to  have  its  acts  beheld  by  others. 

BABBABIGO. 

And  not  less,  T  must  needs  think,  for  the  sake 
Of  humbling  me  for  nay  vain  opposition. 
You  are  ingenious,  Loredano,  in 

I  Tour  modes  of  vengeance,  nay,  poetical, 
,  1  my  Ovid  in  the  art  of  hating; 

1 7  is  thus  (although  a  secondary  object, 
.  Tec  hate  has  microscopic  eyes)  to  you 

I I  ove,  by  way  of  foil  to  the  more  zealous, 
Tab  Badeared  association  in 
ToBrgiaDta's  duties. 

J  LOBBDANO. 

I  How ! — my  giunta ! 

BABBABIGO. 

'  Tours  f 

i  They  speak  your  language,  watch  your  nod,  approve 
Toor  plans,  and  do  your  work.    Are  they  not  yours? 

loeeda.no. 
,  Yea  talk  unwarily.    T  were  best  they  hear  not 
Tbit  froa  you. 

BABBABIGO. 

Oh!  they  11  hear  as  much  one  day 
,  From  loader  tongues  than  mine :  they  have  gone  beyond 

hn  their  exorbitance  of  power ;  and  when 
i  This  happens  in  the  most  contemn'd  and  abject 

States,  stung  humanity  will  rise  to  check  it. 

LOBEDAlfO. 

Te«  oik  holiday. 

BABBABIGO. 

That  remains  for  proof. 
B«  come  our  coBeasjnes. 

Enter  me  Deputation  as  before. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Is  the  Duke  aware 

*<seek  bit  presence? 

ATTENDANT. 

He  shall  be  inform'd. 

[Exit  Attendant 

BABBABIGO. 

The  Duke  is  with  his  son. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

If  it  be  so, 
*«■  «ul  remit  him  till  the  rites  are  over. 
!*<  us  return.    1  is  time  enough  to-morrow. 


LOBBDANO  (a Side  to  BABBAEIOO). 

Now  the  rich  man's  hell-fire  upon  your  tongue, 
Unquench'd,  unquenchable !     I  '11  have  it  torn 
From  its  vile  babbling  roots,  till  you  shall  utter 
Nothing  but  sobs  through  blood,  for  this !    Sage  signors, 
I  pray  ye  be  not  hasty.  [Aloud  to  the  others. 

BABBABIGO. 

But  be  human ! 

LOBBDANO. 

See,  the  Dujp  comes! 

Enter  the  Door. 

doge. 
I  have  obey'd  your  summons. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We  come  once  more  to  urge  our  past  request. 

doge. 
And  I  to  answer. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

What? 

DOGE. 

My  only  answer. 
Tou  have  heard  it, 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Hear  you  then  the  last  decree, 
Definitive  and  absolute ! 

DOGE. 

To  the  point — 
To  the  point !    I  know  of  old  the  forms  of  office, 
And  gentle  preludes  to  strong  acts — Go  on! 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

You  are  no  longer  Doge ;  you  are  released 
From  your  imperial  oath  as  sovereign ; 
Tour  ducal  robes  must  be  put  off;  but  for 
Your  services,  the  state  allots  the  appanage 
Already  mention'd  in  our  former  congress. 
Three  days  are  left  you  to  remove  from  hence, 
Under  the  penalty  to  see  confiscated 
All  your  own  private  fortune. 

DOGE. 

That  last  clause, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  would  not  enrich  the  treasury. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Your  answer,  Duke ! 

LOBBDANO. 

Your  answer,  Francis  Foscari  I 

DOGE. 

If  I  could  have  foreseen  that  my  old  age 
Was  prejudicial  to  the  state,  the  chief 
Of  the  republic  never  would  have  shown 
Himself  so  far  ungrateful  as  to  place 
His  own  high  dignity  before  his  country; 
But  this  life  having  been  so  many  years 
Not  useless  to  that  country,  I  would  fain 
Have  consecrated  my  last  moments  to  her. 
But  the  decree  being  render'd,  I  obey. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

If  you  would  have  the  three  days  named  extended, 
We  willingly  will  lengthen  them  to  eight, 
As  sign  of  our  esteem. 

DOGE. 

Not  eight  hours,  signor, 
Nor  even  eight  minutes.— There  '&  the  ducal  ring. 

[Taking  off  his  ring  and  cap. 
And  there  the  ducal  diadem.    And  so 
The  Adriatic  's  free  to  wed  another. 
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chief  or  thk  ten. 
Yet  go  not  forth  so  quickly. 

DOGE. 

I  am  old,  sir, 
And  even  to  move  but  slowly  must  begin 
To  move  betimes.    Methinks  I  see  amongst  you 
A  lace  I  know  not — Senator!  your  name, 
You,  by  your  garb,  Chief  of  the  Forty! 

MXMMO. 

Signor, 
I  am  the  son  of  Marco  Memmo. 

DOGE. 

Ah! 
Your  father  was  my  friend. — But  sons  *nd  fathers! 
What,  ho!  my  servants  there! 

ATTENDANT. 

My  prince!. 

DOOB. 

No  prince- 
There  are  the  princes  of  the  prince ! 

[Pointing  to  the  Ten's  Deputation. 
Prepare 
To  part  from  hence  upon  the  instant. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEH. 

Why 
So  rashly  7  't  will  give  scandal. 

DOGE. 

Answer  that; 

[To  the  Ten. 
It  is  your  province. — Sirs,  bestir  yourselves: 

[To  Out  Servants 
There  is  one  burthen  which  I  beg  you  bear 
With  care,  although  t  is  past  all  farther  harm- 
But  I  will  look  to  that  myself. 

BABBABICO. 

He  means 
The  body  of  his  son. 

D06E. 

And  call  Marina, 
My  daughter! 

Enter  Mabina. 

doge. 
Get  thee  ready,  we  must  mourn 
Elsewhere. 

MABIKA. 

And  every  where. 

DOGE. 

True ;  but  in  freedom, 
Without  these  jealous  spies  upon  the  great. 
Signors,  you  may  depart:  what  would  you  more? 
Wc  are  going:  do  you  fear  that  we  shall  bear 
The  palace  with  us?    Its  old  walls  ten  times 
As  old  as  I  am,  and  I  "m  very  old. 
Have  served  you,  so  have  I,  and  I  and  they 
Could  tell  a  tale;  but  !  invoke  them  not 
To  fall  upon  you!  else  they  would,  as  erst 
The  pillars  of  stone  Dagon  s  temple  on 
The  Israelite  and  his  Philistine  foes. 
Such  power  I  do  believe  there  might  exist 
In  such  a  curse  as  mine,  provoked  by  such 
As  you ;  but  I  curse  not.    Adieu,  good  signors! 
May  the  next  duke  be  better  than  the  present ! 

LOBBDANO. 

The  present  duke  is  Paschal  Malipiero. 


DOGE. 

Not  till  I  pass  the  threshold  of  these  doors. 

LOEBDSNO. 

Saint  Marks  great  bell  is  soon  about  to  toll 
For  his  inauguration. 

DOOB. 

Earth  and  heaven! 
Ye  will  reverberate  this  peal;  and  I 
Live  to  hear  this!— the  first  doge  who  e'er  heard 
Such  sound  for  his  successor!    Happier  he, 
My  attainted  predecessor,  stern  Faliero— 
This  insult  at  the  least  was  spared  him. 

LOBJCDANO. 

What! 
Do  you  regret  a  traitor? 

DOGE. 

No— I  merely 
Envy  the  dead. 

CBIEF  OF  TIE  TEN. 

My  lord,  if  you  indeed 
Axe  bent  upon  this  rash  abandonment 
Of  the  state's  palace,  at  the  least  retire 
By  the  private  staircase,  which  conducts  you  towards 
The  landing-place  of  the  canal. 

DOGE. 

No.    I 
Will  now  descend  the  stairs  by  which  I  mounted 
To  sovereignty — the  Giants  Stairs,  on  whose 
Broad  eminence  I  was  invested  duke. 
My  services  have  call'd  me  up  tno&e  steps, 
The  malice  of  my  foes  will  drive  me  down  them. 
There  five  and  thirty  years  ago  was  I 
Install'd,  and  traversed  these  same  halls  from  which 
I  never  thought  to  be  divorced  except 
A  corse— a  corse,  it  might  be,  fighting  for  them— 
But  not  push'd  hence  by  fellow  cititens. 
But,  come ;  my  son  and  I  will  go  together — 
He  to  his  grave,  and  I  to  pray  for  mine. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

What,  thus  in  public  ? 

DOGE. 

I  was  publicly 
Elected,  and  so  will' I  be  deposed. 
Marioa!  art  thou  willing? 

MARINA. 

Here's  my  arm! 

DOGE. 

And  here  my  staff:  thus  propp'd  will  I  go  forth. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

It  must  not  be — the  people  will  perceive  it. 

DOGE. 

The  people!— There 's  no  people,  you  well  know  it. 

Else  you  dare  not  deal  thus  by  them  or  me. 

There  is  a  populace,  perhaps,  whose  looks 

May  shame  you ;  but  they  dare  not  groan  nor  curse  yon, 

Save  with  their  hearts  and  eyes. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

You  speak  in  passton. 

Else 

DOGE. 

You  have  reason.    I  have  spoken  much 
More  than  my  wont;  it  is  a  foible  which 
Was  not  of  mine,  but  more  excuses  you, 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  I  approach 
A  dotage  which  may  justify  this  deed 
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Of  yoan,  although  the  law  does  not,  nor  will. 
Farewell,  sirs! 

BAABAB1G0. 

You  shall  not  depart  without 
An  escort  fitting  past  and  present  rank. 
We  will  accompany,  with  due  respect, 
lite  Doge  unto  his  private  palace.    Say, 
My  brethren,  will  we  not? 

diffkbbht  voices. 
Ay!— Ay! 

DOGS. 

You  shall  not 

Sor— in  my  train,  at  least.    I  enter'd  here 

As  sovereign— I  go  out  as  citizen 

frr  ibe  same  portals,  hut  as  citizen. 
!  ill  (hese  vain  ceremonies  are  base  insults, 
|  Which  only  ulcerate  the  heart  the  more, 
|  Ipfty&g  poisons  there  as  antidotes. 

romp  is  for  princes — I  am  none! — That 's  false, 

I«,  bat  only  to  these  gate*. —Ah! 

LOEEDANO. 

Hark! 
[The  great  bell  of  Saint  Mark's  tolls. 

BABBABIGO. 

The  bell! 

CKMKF  Or  TBI  TIN. 

Saint  Mark's,  which  tolk  for  the  election 
OfMalipiero. 

DOGE. 

Weill  recognize 
The  sound!    I  heard  it  once,  hut  once  before, 
lad  that  b  five  and  thirty  years  ago ; 
Even  then  I  was  mot  young. 

BABBABIGO. 

Sit  down,  my  lord ! 
Too  tremble. 

DOGE. 

T  is  the  knell  of  my  poor  boy ! 
Xvbearf aches  bitterly. 

BABBABIGO. 

I  pray  you  sit. 

DOGK. 

So,  my  seat  here  has  been  a  throne  till  now. 
ferina!  let  us  go. 

MABIHA. 

Most  readily. 
dogb  {walks  a  few  steps,  then  stops). 
I  fed  a  thirst — will  bio  one  bring  me  here 
A  top  of  water! 

BABBABIGO. 

I — 

MABIHA. 

m    And  I 

LOEEDANO. 

And! 

[TV  Doct  takes  a  goblet  from  the  hand  o/Lobkdano. 

oogb. 
I  take  rours,  Loredano,  from  the  hand 
*«si  fit  for  such  an  hour  as  this. 

LOBBDAIfO. 

Why  so? 

DOGB. 

T  » said  that  our  Venetian  crystal  has 
***h  pure  antipathy  to  poisons,  as 
To  burst  if  aught  of  venom  touches  it. 
Ton  bore  this  goblet,  and  it  is  not  broken. 


LOBEDANO. 

Well,  sir! 

DOGK. 

Then  it  is  false,  or  yon  are  true. 
For  my  own  part,  I  credit  neither;  t  is 
An  idle  legend. 

MABIHA- 

You  talk  wildly,  and 
Had  better  now  be  seated,  nor  as  yet 
Depart.    Ah !  now  you  look  as  look'd  my  husband ! 

BABBABIGO. 

He  sinks ! — support  him! — quick — a  chair— support  liim? 

DOGE. 

The  bell  tolls  on!— let  s  hence — my  brain  s  on  fire! 

BABBABIGO. 

I  do  beseech  you,  lean  upon  us! 

DOGK. 

No! 
A  sovereign  should  die  standing.    My  poor  boy ! 
Off  with  your  arms!— That  bell! 

[The  Dock  drops  down,  and  dies. 

BfABIMA. 

My  God!  my  God! 

BABBABIGO  (to  LOBKDANo). 

Behold!  your  work 's  completed! 

CHIEF  OS*  THE  Tiff. 

Is  there  then 
No  aid  ?    Call  in  assistance ! 

ATTENDANT. 

T  is  all  over. 

CHIBr  Or  TRE  TEH. 

If  it  be  so,  at  least  his  obsequies 

Shall  be  such  as  befits  bis  name  and  nation. 

His  rank  and  his  devotion  to  the  duties 

Of  the  realm,  while  his  age  permitted  him 

To  do  himself  and  them  full  justice.     Brethren, 

Say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 

BABBABIGO. 

He  has  not  had 
The  misery  to  die  a  subject  where 
He  reign'd:  then  let  his  funeral  rites  be  princeJv. 

CHIEF  Or  TDE  TEN. 

We  are  agreed,  then? 

All,  except  Loredano,  answer 
Yes. 

CHIEF  Or  THE  TEH. 

Heavens  peace  he  with  him  ! 
marina. 
Signors,  your  pardon:  this  is  mockery. 
Juggle  no  more  with  that  poor  remnant,  which, 
A  moment  since,  while  yet  it  had' a  soul 
(A  soul  by  whom  you  have  increased  your  empire, 
And  made  your  power  as  proud  as  was  his  glory), 
You  banish'd  from  his  palace,  and  tore  down 
From  his  high  place  with  such  relentless  coldness: 
And  now,  when  he  can  neither  know  these  honours, 
Nor  would  accept  them  if  he  could,  you,  signors, 
Purpose,  with  idle  and  superfluous  pomp, 
To  make  a  pageant  over  what  you  trampled. 
A  princely  funeral  will  be  your  reproach, 
And  not  his  honour. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

Lady,  we  revoke  not 
Our  purposes  so  readily. 

MABIHA. 

I  know  it, 
As  far  as  touches  torturing  the  living. 

45 
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I  thought  the  dead  had  been  beyond  even  you, 

Though  (some,  no  doubt),  consign'd  to  powers  which  may 

Resemble  that  you  exercise  on  earth. 

Leave  him  to  me;  you  would  have  done  so  for 

His  dregs  of  life,  which  you  have  kindly  shortf  n'd : 

It  is  my  last  of  duties,  and  may  prove 

A  dreary  comfort  in  my  desolation. 

C.rief  is  fantastical,  and  loves  the  dead, 

And  the  apparel  of  the  grave. 

cater  or  the  tcm. 
Do  you 
Pretend  still  to  this  office? 

marini. 

I  do,  signor. 
Though  his  possessions  have  been  all  consumed 
In  the  slates  service,  I  have  sliil  my  dowry, 
Which  shall  be  consecrated  to  his  riles, 
And  those  of [She  stops  with  agitation. 

CHI  Br  Or  THE  TEN. 

Best  retain  it  for  your  children. 

MARINA. 

Ay,  they  are  fatherless,  I  thank  you. 

CHIEF  OF  THE  TEN. 

We 
Cannot  comply  with  your  request.    His  relics 
Shall  be  exposed  with  wonted  pomp,  and  follow'd 
Unto  their  home  by  the  new  Doge,  not  dad 
As  Doge,  but  simply  as  a  senator. 

MA1INA. 

I  have  heard  of  murderers,  who  have  inlerr  d 

Their  victims;  but  ne'er  heard,  until  this  hour, 

Of  so  much  splendour  in  hypocrisy 

O'er  those  they  slew.     I  've  heard  of  widows'  tears — 

Alas!  I  have  shed  some — always  thanks  to  you! 

I  've  heard  of  heirs  in  sables — you  have  left  none 

To  the  deceased,  so  you  would  act  the  part 

Of  such.     Well,  sirs,  your  will  be  done !  as  one  day, 

I  crust,  Heaven's  will  be  done  too ! 

CHIir  Or  THE  TEH. 

Know  you,  lady, 
To  whom  ye  speak,  and  perils  of  such  speech  ? 

MARINA. 

I  know  the  former  better  than  yourselves ; 
The  latter — like  yourselves;  and  can  face  both. 
Wish  you  more  funerals  ? 

BARBARIGO. 

Heed  not  her  rash  words; 
Her  circumstances  must  excuse  her  bearing. 

CHIRP  or  THE  TEN. 

We  will  not  note  them  down. 

■ARBARico  (turning  to  loredako,  who  is  writing  noon 

his  tablets). 

What  art  thou  writing, 
With  such  an  earnest  brow,  upon  thy  tablets? 
lorei* aw©  {pointing to  the  doge's  body). 
That  he  has  paid  me!1 

CHIET  Or  THE  TEN. 

What  debt  did  he  owe  you? 

LOREDANO. 

A  long  and  just  one ;  nature's  debt  and  mine. 

[Curtain  falls. 

*  •  tVa«  pmfmta.*    A  a  historical  fa<t.    See  the  HiMory  of  Yeaire,  by 
P.  Dart,  pagt  4>  >.  vol.  it. 
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Extrait  de  I'ffittoire  de  In  Itepuhlitjue  de  Fenise,  par 
P.  Dnru,  de  V Academic  francaise.     Tom.  a .  ' 


Depots  trenle  ans,  la  republique  n'avait  pas  depoer*  lr  * 
armes.  Elle  avail  acquis  les  provinces  de  Brescia,  de 
Bergame,  de  Crcme,  et  la  principaulc'  de  Ravenne. 

Mais  ces  gucrres  continudles  faisaient  beancoop  dr 
malheureux  et  de  mccontentt.    Le  doge  Francois  Fo*- 
cari ,  a  qui  on  nc  pouvait  pardonner  d'en  avoir  ete  le  pro- 
motcur,  manifesta  une  seconde  fbis,  en  1 44  * » **  probable 
meat  avec  plus  de  sincerite  que  la  premiere,  Fintenlion  ' 
dabdiquer  sa  dignity.     Le  couseil  s'y  refusa  encore.    On 
avait  cxige  de  lui  le  serment  de  ne  plus  quitter  le  dogat.  , 
II  etait  deja  avance*  dans  la  vieillesse,  conservant  cepen- 
uant  beaucoup  de  force  de  tele  et  de  canctere,  et  jouts- 
sant  de  la  gloire  d  avoir  vu  la  republique  Itendrv  au  loio  I 
les  limites  de  ses  domaines  pendant  son  administration. 

Au  milieu  de  ces  prosperites,  de  grands  chagrins  via- 
rent  mcttre  a  1  epreuve  la  fermete  de  son  ame. 

Son  fils,  Jacques  Foscari,  hit  accusl,  en  t445»  d  avoir  j 
recudes  presents  de  quelques  princes  ou  seigneurs  f-trvt-  . 
gers,  notamment,  disait-on,  du  due  de  Milan ,  Philippe 
Visconti.    C  etait  non  seulement  une  bassesse,  mais  un* 
infraction  des  lois  positives  de  la  republique. 

Le  conseil  des  dix  traita  celte  affaire  comme  s'il  se  fut 
agi  d'un  deiit  commis  par  un  particulier  obscur.  Lac- 
cua&  fut  amene  devant  ses  juges,  devant  le  doge,  qui  nc 
crut  pas  pouvoir  s'abstenir  de  presider  le  tribunal.  La, 
il  fut  interrogl,  applique  a  la  question,1  declare'  conpable, 
et  il  entendit,  de  la  bouche  de  son  pere,  J'arrct  qui  le 
condamnait  a  un  bannissement  pcrpetuel,  et  le  relrguait 
a  Naples  de  ftomanie,  pour  y  finir  see  jours. 

Embarque  sur  une  galere  pour  se  rendre  au  lieode  ton 
exil,  il  tomba  malade  a  Trieste.  Les  solliciiations  du 
doge  obtinrent,  non  sans  difficult**,  qu'on  lui  assignal  one 
autre  residence.  Enfiu  le  conseil  des  dix  lui  permit  dr 
se  retirer  a  Trcvise ,  en  lui  imposant  ('obligation  d'y  res-  , 
ter  sous  peine  de  mort,  et  de  se  presenter  tons  les  jour*  ' 
devant  le  gouverneur. 

U  y  Itait  depuis  cinq  ans,  lorsqu'un  des  chefs  dn  contril 
des  dix  fut  assassin^.    Les  soupcons  se  porterent  snr  lui 
un  de  ses  domestiques  qu'on  avait  vu  a  Venise  fut  arret'* 
et  subit  la  torture.  Les  bourreaux  ne  purent  lui  arracber  i 
aucun  aveu.    Cc  terrible  tribunal  se  fit  amener  le  maitre. 

m 

le  soumit  aux  mimes  ^preuves ;  il  reosta  I  tous  les  tour- , 
menu,  nc  cessant  d'attester  son  innocence ; a  mais  oo  ne 


'  E  datagli  U  eorda  per  a  vera  <U  let  U  eerita  ;  rbaeaaato  il  eaaa  - 
glio  «V  died  rolla  giuaia.  ael  quale  fa  WMit  io  4*g*.  fa  ae*w*»- 
siato.  (Marin  Saauto  Vite  de'  Durbi,  P.  Foacari.)  | 

1  E  ft  tormenlaio  ne  mai  coaiVaao  com  elcvaa,  pure  pare*  at  ra*- 
eiglie  de*  dieei  di  roafiaarto  ia  eita  alia  G*a«*.  (Ibid.)  V«io  le  aru*  #■  ■ 
jugemeati  aCaai  Jacobin  Foacari  par  orceaioseaa  pcraaaeaoem  at  o»»efaa 
Ilermolai  Doaata  fait  rrtratu*  rt  euniaalaa.  ft  propter  a  f*iaceti»»r* 
leatifiratiooee,  ct  arriplarat  qua*  babealur  coalra  raai,  rlere  appam  >f 
auai  eaae  ream  crimiaia  prwdicti,  aed  propter  iocaateti.  ax  et  t«*f>i 
qua  eibi   re  pert*   an  at,   de  qaibua  eiiatit  iadiria  anaifreta.  t*A**{ 
propicr  obatiaalaai  ateateai  asaai,  bob  eaae  poeaibile  ettraber*  «» 
ipao  illaaa  ecriutem,  qua  clarm  eat  per  orripture*  et  per  leeuaVi attaara. 
quooiaaa  ia  faae  aliqaaas  aec  eoeeas,  aee  geaiiaa^  a*d  aolaaa  tatra  ' 
deotea  voce*  ipae  videtar  et  audittir  iafra  te  loqoi.  tit.  ...   T»aa»«  I 
noa  eat  ataadaai  ia  8 alia  Unaiaia,  propter  koa««reaa  atatoa  aaatn  h 
pro  aaaltta  reapeetibwe.  prvaeru'ai  qaoH  rrgtaaca  aottraaj  ecrvpaior  >» 
bae  re  ec  qui   ini«Tiii«  lum  eat  aaapiim   pmgrrderei    tadtt  par*  o<*<d 
dictna  iaevbaa  Foacari,  propter  ea  qtie  habratar  de  ttto    i»iuii     ■ 
coafiaiuaa  ia  rir  tjie  Canea?,*  etc.  Notice  tar  le  pntcea  de  l.r«re<-*  r*«w  ■ 
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«it  dans  cette  Constance  que  de  I'obstination;  de  ce  qu'il 
iiinait  Ic  fait,  on  conclnt  que  ce  fuit  existait :  on  attribua 
■»»  fcnnete  a  la  magie ,  et  on  le  relcgua  a  la  fonec.  De 
cetie  terre  lointaine,  le  banni,  digne  alors  dc  quclque 
futic,  oe  cessait  d'&xire  a  son  pere,  a  ses  amis,  pour 
obtenir  quelque  adoucissement  a  sa  deportation.  N'ob- 
unani  rien,  et  sacbanl  que  la  terreur  qu'inspirait  le  con- 
m-U  dcsdix  oe  lui  permettait  pas  d'espcrerdetrouverdans 
Venice  une  seuie  voix  qui  sclevat  en  sa  faveur,  il  fit  une 
•rune  poor  k  nouveau  due  de  Milan,  par  laquelle,  au 
Dom  des  boos  offices  que  Sfbrce  avail  recus  du  chef  de  la 
rrpublique,  il  implorait  son  intervention  en  faveur  d'uu 
innocent,  du  fils  du  doge. 

Celt*  Icttre,  selon  quelques  bistoriens,  f ut  confiee  a  un 
marchand  qui  avait  promis  de  la  faire  parveoir  au  due, 
aui»  qni,  trop  averli  de  ce  qu'il  y  avait  a  craindre  en  se 
rtadanl  J'iDtcrmetliaire  d'une  pareille  correspondance,  se 
hata,  en  debarqoant  a  Veniae,  de  la  remettre  au  chef  du 
tribunal.  Une  autre  version,  qui  parait  plus  sure,  rap- 
porteque  la  lettre  ful  surprise  par  un  espion,  attache  aux 
pa* de lexile. ■ 

Ce  fat  uo  nouveau  delit  dont  on  eut  a  punir  Jacques 
Foscari.  Reclamer  la  protection  d'un  prince  eUanger 
ruit  un  crime,  dans  un  sujet  de  la  r4publique.  Une  ga- 
Irrr  partit  snr4e-champ  pour  lamener  dans  les  prisons 
de  Vents*.  A  son  arrivee,  il  fut  soumis  a  1'estrapadc. J 
ITetait  une  singuliere  destinee  pour  le  citoyen  d'une  r&- 
pobliqne  et  pour  le  fils  d'un  prince,  d'dlre  trois  fois  dans 
sa  vie  applique  a  la  question.  Cette  fois  la  torture  etait 
d'aniant  plus  odieuse, quelle n'avait  point d'objet , le  fait 
q*  on  avail  a  lui  reprocber  £tant  incontestable. 

(hiand  on  demanda  a  {'accuse,  dans  les  intervalles  que 
lei  bourreaux  lui  accordaient,  pourquoi  il  avait  ecrit  la 
lettre  qa'on  lui  produisait,  il  repondit  que  e'etait  pre^ 
OKmenC  parcequ'il  nedoutail  pasqu'elle  ne  tombal  entre 
let  mains  da  tribunal,  que  toute  autre  voie  lui  avait  etc 
frrnee  pour  faire  parvenir  ses  reclamations,  qu'il  sat- 
trodait  bico  qu*on  le  ferait  amener  a  Venise,  mais  qu'il 
nail  tnat  risque*  pour  avoir  la  consolation  de  voir  sa 
amine,  son  pere,  et  sa  mere  encore  uoe  fois. 

Sor  cette  naive  declaration,  on  confirma  sa  sentence 

<fewJ ;  mais  on  l'aggrava,  en  y  ajoutant  qu'il  serait  rcteou 

«i  prison  pendant  un  an.    Cette  rigueur,  dont  on  usait 

raven  an  malheureux  etait  sans  doute  odieuse;  mais 

reite  politique,  qui  defendait  a  tous  les  citoyens  de  faire 

ioiervenir  lesetrangers  dans  les  affaires  interieurcs  de  la 

rrpuUique,  etait  sage.  Elle  etait  chex  eux  une  maxima  de 

goaveruement  et  une  maxime  inflexible.  L'historien  Paul 

Morosioi*  aconteque  lempereur  Frederic  HI,  pendant 

qn'iTetait  I'hote  des  Yeniliens,  demanda  comme  une  fa- 

v-ttr  particuliere,  l'admission  d'un  citoyen  dans  le  grand 

eonsril,  et  la  grace  d'un  ancien  gouverneur  de  Candie, 

I  jjmdre  du  doge,  el  banni  pour  sa  mauvaise  administra- 

|  uon,  sans  pouvoir  obtenir  ni  l'une  ni  l'autre. 

|     CependanC  oo  ne  put  refuser  au  condamnc'  la  permis- 

Mon  de  voir  sa  femme,  ses  enfants,  ses  parents,  qu'il  allait 

1  quitter  poor  toujours.     Cette  derniere  entrcvue  merne 

■  fataccompagnccde  cruaule,  par  la  severe  circonspection, 

■in.  dana  m  volotae  intitule,  Racroha  di  neaorit  troridie  «  anne- 
,  itf,   per  foraur  U  Storie  Jell'  ercrllcatiiaimo  coaiiglio  di  X,  dalU 
lae  from*  iaetiCasioae  eino  a'  giorni  aoetri,  eon  Ic  diferae  variation! 
|  »  nfonae  attUe  rarie  cpocbe  *uecc*ec.  (Archive,  de  Veaiae.) 

1  La  awtice  rite  a  ci>4e»taa  qui  repporte  let  arte*  de  telle  procedure. 
1  fUc   prima  per  tapere  la  vcrita  iranta  equaeai  di  corda.  (Marin 
l  feast*.  Vitc  de'  DucbL  F.  Foerari.) 
I      '  lliauma  di  Vcaexla,  lib.  aJ. 


qui  retenait  les  ^pancUements  de  la  douleur  paternelle  et 
conjugate.  Ce  ne  fut  point  dans  1  intericur  de  leur  ap- 
par  lenient,  ce  fut  dans  une  des  grandes  sallcs  du  palais, 
qu'uue  femme,  accompagnee  dc  ses  quatre  fils,  vim  faire 
les  derniers  adieux  a  son  man,  qu'un  pere  octogenaire  ct 
la  dogarcsseaccableed'infirmites,  jouirent  un  moment  de 
la  triste  consolation  dc  mcler  leurs  larmes  a  cellos  de  leur 
exile.  11  se  jeta  a  leurs  genoux  en  leur  tendant  des 
>  mains  di&loquees  par  la  torture,  pour  les  supplier  de  sol- 
licker quelque  adoucissement  a  la  sentence  qui  venait 
d'etre  prononcee  contre  lui.  Son  pere  eut  le  courage  dc 
lui  rcpondre  :  «  Non,  mon  fils,  respectez  voire  arret,  et 
obeissez  sans  mnrmure  a  la  seigneurie.n1  A  ccs  mots 
il  se  separa  de  l'infortune,  qui  ful  sur-le-champ  embar- 
que  pour  Candie. 

L  antiquity  vit  avec  autant  d'horreur  que  d'admiration 
un  pere  condamnant  ses  fils  evidemment  coupables. 
Elle  hesita  pour  qualifier  de  vertu  sublime  ou  de  fcrocite 
cet  effort  qui  parait  au-de&sus  de  la  nature  humaine  ;a 
mais  ici,  ou  la  premiere  faute  n'etait  qu  une  faiblcssc,  ou 
la  secoode  n'etait  pas  prouvee,  ou  la  troisieme  n'avait 
rien  de  criminel,  comment  concevoir  la  constancc  d'un 
pere,  qui  voit  torturer  trois  fois  son  fils  unique,  qui  l'cn- 
tend  condamner  sans  prcuves ,  ct  qui  n'eclate  pas  en 
plain tes;  qui  ne  l'aborde  que  pour  lui  montrcr  un  visage 
plus  austere  qu'attendri ,  et  qui,  au  moment  de  sen  sc- 
parer  pour  jamais,  lui  intcrdit  les  murmurcs  etjusqua 
l'esp^rance  ?  Comment  expliquer  une  si  cruelle  circon- 
spection, si  ce  n'est  en  avouant,  a  notrc  honte,  que  la 
tyrannie  peut  obtenir  de  l'especc  humaine  les  memes 
efforts  que  la  vertu?  La  servitude  aurait-elle  son  he- 
ro'isme  comme  la  liberie? 

Quelque  temps  apres  ce  jugement,  on  decouvrit  le  ve- 
ritable auteur  de  I'assassinat,  dont  Jacques  Foscari  por- 
tait  la  peine;  maisil  n'etait  plus  temps  de  rcparer  cette 
atroce  injustice,  le  malheureux  Itait  mort  dans  sa  prison. 

II  me  reste  a  raconter  la  suite  des  malheurs  du  pere. 
L'histoire  les  attribue  a  1'impatience  qu  avaient  ses  enne- 
mis  et  ses  rivaux  dc  voir  vaquer  sa  place.  Elle  accuse 
fbrmellement  Jacques  Loredan,  l'un  des  chefs  du  conseil 
des  dix,  de  scire  livre  contre  ce  vieillard  aux  couseils 
dune  haioe  hercditaire,  ct  qui  depuis  long-temps  divisait 
leurs  maisons.3 

Francois  Foscari  avait  essaye  de  la  faire  cesser,  en 
off  rant  sa  fiUe  a  1'illustre  amiral  Pierre  Loredan,  pour  un 
dc  ses  fils.    L'alliancc  avait  etc  rojetee,  et  linimitic  des 

1  Marin  Senate,  daae  u  cbrooiqw.  Vile  de'  Duchi,  ae  arrt  iri  urn 
en  arwir  ett  i'inieniion  d'asc  etprewion  ataci  eoergique :  ■  II  dpgc  era 
veccbio  in  decrepila  tl*  t  camninara  con  una  mizxcUa.  K  qu^ndo 
gli  ando  parlogli  molto  eonatanicmenlc  Hie  parea  cfae  non  fotae  auo 
bgliuolo,  liect  fo»*e  fijliuolo  unico,  e  Jjcopo  diaae,  mettcr  padre,  »i 
prefo  cbe  procuriate  per  me,  accioecbe  io  lorni  a  caaa  mia.  II  duge 
ditaet  Jacopo,  ea  a  obbeditci  aqucllo  rbe  »uole  la  terra,  a  boo  temr 
piii  ollre.* 

■  CcU  fut  un  arte  que  Ton  ne  acauroil  ny  anrfiumnieoi  louer,  ny 
aaaei  bleamer :  car,  ou  c'ratoil  une  excellence  da  reriu,  qui  rvndoit 
ainai  ann  recur  ieapaaaiblc,  ou  une  violcuir  dc  peteioa  qui  le  icndoil 
ioaemiblc,  dont  ne  Tune  ne  l'autre  n'ctt  iboee  petite,  aiat  turpaaaant 
1'ordinaire  d'buoaaine  nature  et  tenant  ou  de  la  divinite  ou  de  la  bc>- 
lialite.  Mai*  il  eat  pint  rataonnable  que  le  jugement  dot  hommre  a'ac- 
corde  a  aa  gloire,  que  la  faiblratc  de*  jugcan*  faisc  dcacroire  m  rcrlu. 
Mai*  pour  lore  quand  il  ae  fut  retire,  tout  Ic  monde  demourj  *ur  la 
place,  lommt  trancy  d'borreur  et  de  frayeur.  par  un  loog  temp*  aan» 
mot  dire,  pour  avoir  eeu  ce  qui  avoit  ete  Tail.  (Pintarque,  Valeriu* 
Publicota.) 

•  Je  *ui«  priucipalemeut  dan*  ce  rccit  use  relation  aanuatritc  de 
la  der6*ition  de  Fraoeoi.  Foawiri  qui  eat  dan.  le  rolume  iutnui;  r 
Raccolu  di  mrmorie  *t..rid  c  c  annedole,  per  forma i  la  Storia  d.ll' 
e*ceUcnti«imo  coMiglio  di  X.  (AtcbWea  dt  Veni»e.) 
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deux  families  sen  etait  accrue.  Dans  ions  les  conseils, 
dans  loutes  les  affaires,  le  doge  trouvait  toujour*  les  Lo- 
redan prets  a  combattre  ses  propositions  ou  ses  iot^rels. 
11  lui echappa  un jour  de  dire qu'il  ne  se  croirait reelle- 
meut  prince  que  lorsque  Pierre  Loredan  anrait  cease  de 
vivre.  Get  amiral  mourut  quelque  temps  apres  d'une 
incommodite  assex  prompte  qu'on  ne  put  expliquer.  II 
n  en  fallut  pas  davantage  aux  malveillants  poor  insinuer 
que  Francois  Foscari,  ayant  desire  cette  mort,  pouvait, 
bien  l'avoir  hatee. 

Ges  bruits  s'accr&iitereot  encore  lorsqu'on  Tit  anssi 
perir  subitement  Marc  Loredan,  frere  de  Pierre,  et  cela 
dans  le  moment  ou,  en  sa  qualite*  d'avogador,  il  instrui- 
sait  un  proces  contra  Andre  Donato,  gendre  du  doge, 
accuse  de  peculat.  On  ecrmt sur  la  tombe de  lamiral 
qu'il  avait  &t&  enleve  a  la  patrie  par  le  poison. 

II  n'y  avail  aucune  preuve,  aucun  indice  contre  Fran- 
cois Foscari,  aucune  raison  meme  de  le  soupconner. 
Quand  sa  vie  entierc  n'aurait  pas  dementi  une  imputa- 
tion anssi  odieuse,  il  savait  que  son  rang  ne  lui  promet- 
tait  ni  rimpunite  ni  meme  l'indulgence.  La  mort  tra- 
gique  de  l'un  de  ses  pr^decesseurs  Ten  avertiasait,  et 
il  n'avait  que  trop  d'exemples  domestiques  du  soin  que 
le  conseil  des  dix  prenait  d'humilier  le  chef  de  la  repu- 
blique. 

Cependant,  Jacques  Loredan,  fils  de  Pierre,  croyait  ou 
reignait  de  croire  avoir  a  venger  les  pertes  de  sa  famine.  * 
Dans  ses  livres  de  comptes  (car  il  faisait  le  commerce, 
comme  a  cette  epoquc  presque  tousles  patriciens,)  il  avait 
inscril  de  sa  propre  main  le  doge  au  nombre  de  ses  debi- 
teurs,  pour  la  mort,  y  etait-il  dit,  de  mon  pere  et  de  mon 
oncle. a  De  1'autre  c6te  du  registre,  il  avait  laisse'  une 
page  en  blanc,  pour  y  faire  mention  du  recouvrement 
de  cette  dette,  et  en  effct,  apres  la  perte  du  doge,  il  ecri- 
vit  sur  son  registre :  il  me  la  payee,  l'ha  pagata. 

Jacques  Loredan  fut  elu  membra  du  conseil  des  dix, 
en  devint  un  des  trois  chefs,  et  se  promit  bien  de  profiler 
de  cette  occasion  pour  accomplir  la  vengeance  quil  me- 
ditait. 

Le  doge  en  sortant  de  la  terrible  epreuve  qu'il  venait 
de  subir,  pendant  le  proces  de  son  fib,  setait  retire*  au 
fond  de  son  palais :  incapable  de  se  livrer  aux  affaires, 
consume*  de  chagrins,  accable  de  vieillesse,  il  ne  se  mon- 
trait  plus  en  public,  ni  meme  dans  les  conseils.  Cette 
retraite,  si  facile  a  expliquer  dans  un  vieillard  octogenaire 
si  malheureux,  d^plut  aux  decemvirs,  qui  voulurent  y 
voir  un  murmure  contre  leurs  arrets. 

Loredan  commenca  par  se  plaindre  devant  ses  col- 
lcgues  du  tort  que  les  infirmites  du  doge,  son  absence  des 
conseils,  apportaient  a  1' expedition  des  affaires ;  il  fiait 
par  hasardcr  et  rcussit  a  faire  agr^er  la  proposition  de  le 
deposer.  Ce  n'ltait  pas  la  premiere  fbis  que  Veuise  avait 
pour  prince  un  homme  dans  la  caducite :  l'usage  et  les 
lois  y  avaient  pourvu;  dans  ces  circonstances  le  doge 
etait  supplee  par  le  plus  ancicn  du  conseil.  lei,  cda  ne 
suffisait  pas  aux  ennemis  de  Foscari.  Pour  donner  plus 
de  solennite  a  la  deliberation,  le  conseil  des  dix  demanda 
une  adjonction  de  vingt-cinq  scnateurs;  mais  comme  on 
n'en  Inoncait  pas  l'objet,  et  que  le  grand  conseil  etait 
loin  de  le  soupconner,  il  se  trouva  que  Marc  Foscari, 
frerc  du  doge,  leur  fut  donnl  pour  l'un  des  adjoint*. 
Au  lieu  de  1'admcttre  a  la  deliberation,    ou  de  re- 

'  Kate*  Um<n  injuria*  qvuaim  inaginariaa  bob  tarn  ad  animan 
rrrocavarat  Jacobu*  Laurcdanu*  defuactoruai  B*po»  qa*m  in 'abece- 
darian *i»dieUai  oppertuaa.  (Palani  Fatli  ducalca.) 

*  Ibid    «l  rilittwira  Vlfiitiron*  d«  Vianolo. 


clamer  contre  ce  cboix,  on  enferma  ee  senateur  dans 
une  chambre  separee,  et  on  lui  fit  jurer  de  ne  jamais 
parler  de  cette  exclusion  qu'il  eprouvait,  en  lui  decla- 
rant qu'il  y  allait  de  sa  vie;  ce  qui  n'empecha  pas  qu'oo 
inscrivit  son  nom  au  bas  du  decree,  comme  s'U  y  cot 
pris  part.  * 

Quand  on  en  vint  a  la  deliberation,  Loredan  la  provo- 
qua  en  ces  lermes. a  «Si  1'utilite  publique  doit  isnpoaer 
silence  a  tous  les  inierets  prives,  je  ne  doute  pas  que 
nous  ne  prenions  aujourd'hui  une  mesure  que  la  patrie 
reclame,  que  nous-  hu  devons.  Les  etats  ne  peuvcm 
se  maintenir  dans  un  ordre  de  choses  immuable :  vous 
n'aves  qua  voir  comme  le  notre  est  change,  et  cotnbicn 
il  le  serait  davanlage  s'il  n'y  avail  one  antorite  aseex 
ferine  pour  y  porter  remede.  J'ai  honte  de  voos  faire 
remarquer  la  confusion  qui  regne  dans  les  conseils,  le 
desordre  des  deliberations,  lencombrement  des  af- 
faires, et  la  legerete  avec  laquoUe  les  pins  important** 
soot  decidees;  la  licence  de  notre  jeunesse,  le  pen 
dassiduite  des  magistrals,  rintroduction  de  aoaveau- 
th  dangereuses.  Quel  est  Teffet  de  ces  desordre*? 
de  compromettre  notre  consideration.  Quelle  en  etf 
la  cause  1  I'absence  d'un  chef  capable  de  moderer  les- 
una,  de  dinger  les  autre*,  de  donner  lexempie  a  tons, 
et  de  maintenir  la  force  des  lois. 

«  Ou  est  le  temps  ou  nos  docrets  etaient  antastot  exe- 
cutes que  rendusT  ou  Francois  Carrara  se  tromait 
investi  dans  Padoue,  avant  de  pouvotr  etre  seulemeni 
informe  que  nous  volitions  lui  faire  la  guerre!  Sous 
avons  vu  tout  le  contraire  dans  la  dernierc  guerre  oontrc 
le  due  de  Milan.  Matheureusc  la  republique  qui  eat 
sans  chef! 

«Je  ne  vous  rappelle  pas  tons  ees  uuoavexDenai  et 
leurs  suites  deplorables,  pour  vous  affliger,  pour  vous 
effrayer,  mais  pour  vous  faire  souvenir  que  vous  *kes 
les  maitres,  les  conservateurs  de  cet  etat  foode*  par  vos 
peres,  et  de  la  liberte  que  nous  devons  a  leurs  travaux, 
a  leurs  institutions,  loi,  le  mal  indique  le  remede. 
Nous  n'avons  point  de  chef,  il  nous  en  nut  un.  Notre 
prince  est  notre  ouvrage,  nous  avons  done  le  droit  dr 
juger  son  merite  quand  il  s'agit  de  retire,  et  son  inea- 
pacite  quand  elle  se  manireste.  «Tajoulenn  que  le 
peuple,  encore  bien  qu'il  n'ait  pas  le  droit  de  pronon- 
cer  sur  les  actions  de  ses  maitres,  apprendra  ce  csian- 
gement  avec  transport.  Cest  la  providenee,  je  n'eo 
doute  pas,  qui  lui  inspire  elle-meme  ces  dispositions, 
pour  vous  avertir  que  la  republique  reclame  cette  reso- 
lution, et  que  le  sort  de  1  ctat  eat  en  vos  »«■*.■ 

Ce  discours  n'eprouva  que  de  timides  contradictioiM; 
cependant,  la  deliberation  dura  huit  jours.  L'aaaemblee. 
ne  se  jugeant  pas  aussi  sure  de  1'approbauon  univeneUe 
que  l'orateur  voulait  le  lui  faire  croire,  deairait  que  ledog« 
donnat  lui-meme  sa  demission.  II  lavait  deja  propearr 
deux  fbis,  et  on  n 'avait  pas  voulu  raccepter. 

Aucune  loi  ne  portait  que  le  prince  &t  revocablr :  U 
etait  au  contraire  a  vie,  et  les  exemplea  qu'on  pouvait  citrr 
de  plusieurs  doges  deposes,  prouvaient  que  de  telles  revo- 
lutions avaient  toujours  tti  le  resultai  d'un  mouveneni 
populaire. 

Mais  d'ailieurs,  si  le  doge  pouvait  etre  depose,  ce  n'etait 
pas  assurement  par  un  tribunal  compose  d'un  petit  nom- 
bre de  membres,  institue  pour  punir  les  crimes,  et  nulle- 

4  II  faul  r*pcBd«»t  rCTuraser  *jue  d«M  la  aotic*  •*  Ttm  r»*nl»  r» 
fait,  la  dAlibtiatioB  rat  rapportc*.  «]■•  Ira  vingi-n**}  *dj«tB<*  j  •*•• 
aonmr*,  *t  i|«r  la  n«m  de  Marc  Poacari  sa  *'y  inmrr  cm*. 

1  Otic  baran^ua  m  lit  daa*  U  motif  dl*a  ci^wiai, 
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m«tit  invests  da  droit  de  revoquer  ce  que  le  corps  souve- 
raia  de  fetal  avail  Cut. 
I      Dependant  le  tribunal  arreta  que  les  she  conseiUers  de 
)  la  seignenrie,  el  les  chefs  do  conseil  des  dix,  se  trana- 
j  poneraseat  aopres  da  doge,  pear  lai  signifier  qae  l'cx- 
,  fallen tisnaie  conseil  avait  juge  convenable  qu'il  abdiquat 
j  line  dignite"  dont  son  age  ne  lai  permettah  plus  de  rem- 
pfir  les  fboctions.   On  lui  donaait  1 5oo  ducats  dor  pour 
I  xra  entrelien,  et  vingt-quatre  heares  pour  se  decider. • 
Foseari  repondit  sar-le  -champ  avec  beaucoup  de  gra- 
vite,  qoe  deux  fois  il  avait  voulu  se  demettre  de  sa  charge ; 
qaaa.  lien  de  le  lai  permettre,  on  avait  exige"  de  lui  le 
Moment  de  ne  plus  reiterer  cette  demande ;  que  la  pro- 
,  vWence  avast  prolonge"  ses  jours  pour  l'eprouver  et  pour 
\  iiflhger ;  qaecependant  on  n'ltait  pas  en  droit  de  repro- 
1  cher  sa  longne  vie  a  un  bomme  qui  avait  employe"  quatre- 
I  Tiagt-qnatre  ans  au  service  de  la  republique;  qu'il  e"fait 
i  prct  encore  a  hn  sacrifier  sa  vie ;  mais  que,  pour  sa  di- 
I  p**et  il  la  tenait  de  la  republique  en  tie  re,  et  qu'il  se 
(  irwivait  de  repondre  snr  ce  snjet,  quand  la  volonte"  gt£- 
l  swrale  se  serait  legalement  manifestee. 
I     Le  lendemain,  a  Theure  tndiquee,  les  conseiUers  et  les 
raels  des  dix  se  presenterent.    II  ne  voalut  pas  leur  don- 
>  nrr  dantre  reponse.   Le  conseil  s'assembla  sur-le-champ, 
i  lai  env  oya  dexnander  encore  nne  fois  sa  resolution,  stance 
,  tename,  et,  la  reponse  ayant  iti  la  meme,  on  prononca 
i  que  le  doge  etait  releve  de  son  serment  et' depose  de  sa 
*  <ttgmte :  on  lai  assigna  une  pension  de  1 5oo  ducats  d'or, 
|  <s  lai  enjorgnant  de  sortir  du  palais  dans  bait  jours,  sous 
j  peine  de  voir  toas  ses  biens  confisques. 2 
!     Le  lendetnain,  ce  decret  fat  porte"  an  doge,  et  ce  fut 
I  Jacques  Loredan  qui  cut  la  cruelle  joie  de  le  lui  presen- 
ter,   n  repondit:  «Si  j'avais  pu  prevoir  que  ma  vieil- 
i  Ifise  rat  prejndiciable  a  I'£tat,  le  chef  de  la  republique 
.  ne  se  serai  t  pas  montre  asses  ingrat,  pour  preWrer  sa 
1  digniie  a  la  patrie;  mais  cette  vie  lui  ayant  eie"  utile 
pendant  taut  d'annees,  je  voulais  lni  en  consacrer  jus- 
1  qu'aa  dernier  moment.    Le  decret  est  rendu,  je  m'y 
|  ronformerai.*     Apres  avoir  parte  ainsi,  il  se  depouilla 
'  des  marques  de  sa  dignite\  remit  l'anneau  ducal  qui  rut 
brise  en  sa  presence,  et  des  le  jour  suivant  il  quitta  ce  pa- 
lais, qu'il  avait  habile  pendant  trente-cinq  ans,  accom- 
pagne  de  son  frere,  de  ses  parents,  et  de  ses  amis.    Un 
secretaire,  qui  se  trouva  sur  le  perron,  l'invita  a  des- 
cendre  par  on  escaUer  derobl,  afin  d'eviter  la  fbule  du 
people,  qui  s'etait  rassemble'  dans  les  cours,  mais  il  s'y 
refasa,disant  qu'il  voulait  descendre  par  ouil  etoit  monte" ; 
et  qoand  Q  fut  au  has  de  I'escalier  des  grants,  il  se  re- 
tnorna,  appcye"  sur  sa  bequille,  vers  le  palais,  en  profe- 
rant  ces  paroles:  «Mes  services  my  avaient  appcll,  la 
,  mafice de  mes ennemis  men  (ait  sortir. » 

La foule  qui s'ouvrait  sur  son  passage,  et  qui  avait  peut- 

etre  desire"  sa  mort,  Itait  emue  de  respect  et  d  altendrissc- 

1  moat.  *     Rentre"  dans  sa  maison,  il  recommanda  a  sa 

I  ounille  d*oublier  les  injures  de  ses  ennemis.    Personoe 

1  dms  les  divers  corps  de  letat  ne  se  crat  en  droit  des'&on- 

aer,  qu'an  prince  mamovible  cut  6te"  depose"  sans  qu'on 

I  lei  reprocbat  rien ;  que  fttat  eut  perdu  son  chef,  a  l'insu 

da  senat  et  dn  corps  souverain  lui-meme.    Le  peuplc 

1  *enl  laisaa  ecbapper  qoelqaes  regrets :  une  proclamation 

io  cotneil  des  dix  prescrivit  le  silence  le  plus  absolu  sur 

r  cette  affaire,  sous  peine  de  mort. 


i 
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Cm  Hem  eat  rnppsrti  teiiaeilcment  dane  U  notice. 
■•cmc  rappane  inui  c«  decret. 
•  On  lit  da»»  la  notice  eea  propret  inotij  •  Se  fowc    ttato  ia  loro 
latere  v»W*tieri  l«  arrebbcro  rewhaito.* 


Avantde  donner  un  successeur  a  Francis  Fo*cari,  une 
nouvelle  loi  fut  rendue,  qui  dtffcudait  au  doge  d'ouvrir  et 
de  lire,  autremeot  qu'en  presence  de  ses  conseiUers,  les 
depeches  desambassadeurs  de  la  republique,  et  les  lettres 
des  princes  Strangers. ' 

Les  ^lecteurs  entrerent  au  conclave,  et  nommerent  au 
dogat  Paschal  Malipier,  le  3o  octobre  1457.  La  cloche 
de  Saint-Marc,  qui  annoncait  a  Venise  son  nouveau 
prince,  vint  frapper  Toreille  de  Francois  Foseari  ;  cette 
fois  sa  fermetl  labandonna,  il  cprouva  un  tel  saisisse- 
ment,  qu'il  mourut  le  lendemain.  ■ 

La  republique  arrets  qu'on  lui  rendrait  les  memeshon- 
neurs  funebres  que  s'il  fut  mort  dans  l'exercice  de  sa 
digoiui;  mais  lorsqu'on  se  pnfeenta  pour  enlever  ses 
restes,  sa  veuve,  qui  de  son  nom  Itait  Marine  Nani,  declara 
quelle  ne  le  sonffrirait  point ;  qu'on  ne devait  pas  trailer 
en  prince  apres  sa  mort  celui  que  v|vant  on  avait  de- 
pouill^  de  la  couronne,  et  que,  puisqu'U  avait  consume" 
ses  biens  au  service  de  l'£tat,  eUe  saurait  consacrer  sa  dot 
a  lui  faire  rendre  les  derniers  honneurs.  s  On  ne  tint 
aucnn  compte  de  cette  resistance,  et  malgre  les  protesta- 
tions de  lancienne  dogaresse.  le  corps  fut  enleve,  revetu 
des  orne'ments  ducaux,  expose"  en  public,  et  les  obseques 
furent  celebrees  avec  la  pompeaccoutumee.  Le  nouveau 
doge  assista  au  convoi  en  robe  de  senateur. 

La  pitie"  qu  avait  inspiree  le  malheur  de  ce  vieillard,  ne 
fut  pas  tout-a-fait  sterile.  Un  an  apres,  on  osa  dire  que 
le  conseil  des  dix  avait  outrepasse  ses  pouvoirs,  ct  il  lui 
fut  deTcndu  par  une  loi  du  grand  conseU  de  s'ingerer  a 
l'aventr  de  juger  le  prince,  a  raoins  que  ce  ne  fut  pour 
cause  de  felonie.t 

Un  acte  <Tautoriui  tel  que  la  deposition  d'un  doge  in- 
amovible de  sa  nature,  aurait  pu  exciter  un  soulevcraent 
general,  ou  au  moins  occasioner  une  division  dans  une 
republique  autrement  constitute  que  Venise.  Mais  de- 
puis  trois  ans,  il  existait  dans  celle-ci  une  magistrature, 
ou  plutdt  une  autorit^,  devant  iaquelle  tout  devait  se 
taire. 


Extrail  de  VHistoire  des  Rtpubliqnes  Italiennes  du 
moyen  age,  par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  torn.  x. 

Lb  doge  de  Venise,  qui  avait  prevenu  par  ce  traitc  une 
guerre  non  moins  dangcreuse  que  celle  qu'il  avait  ter- 
minee  presque  en  meme  temps  par  le  traitc  de  Lodi, 
&ait  alors  parvenu  a  une  extreme  vieillesse.  Francois 
Foseari  occupait  eclte  premiere  dignite  de  IVtat  des  le 
i5  avril  i4a3.  Quoiqu'il  fut  deja  age  de  plus  de  cin- 
quante-un  ans  a  Npoque  de  son  election,  il  etait  cepen- 
dant  le  plus  jeune  des  quarante-un  electeurs.  U  avait 
eu  beaucoup  de  peine  a  parvenir  au  rang  qull  convoi- 
tail,  et  son  Election  avait  ete  conduite  avec  beaucoup 
d'adresse.  Pendant  plusieoxs  tours  de  scrutin  ses  amis 
les  plus  reles  setaient  abstenus  de  lui  donner  leur  suf- 
frage, pour  que  les  autres  ne  le  considerassent  pas  comme 
un  concurrent  rcdoutable.5  Le  conseil  des  dix  craignait 
son  credit  parmi  la  noblesse  pauvre,  parce  qu'il  avait 
cherche"  a  se  la  rendre  favorable,  tandis  qu'il 'dtait  pro- 
curateur  de  Saint-Marc,  en  fbisant  employer  plus  de 
trente  mille  ducats  a  doter  des  jcunes  fillcs  de  bonne 

1  Hilt,  dt  Vaaiita,  di  Paolo  Morotiai,  lib.  l3. 

1  Ritt.  di  Pietro  JuttinUni,  lib.  8. 

1  Ritt.  d'Efoatio,  lib.  6.  cap.  7. 

*  Ce  decret  eat  da  a 5  octobre,  >458.  La  notice  le  rapportc. 

1  Marin  Sanuto,  Vita  de'  Duihi  di  Venexia,  p.  967. 
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maison,  ou  a  liablir  de  jeuues  gentilshommes.  On 
craignait  encore  sa  nombreuse  fainille,  car  alors  il  &ait 
p£rc  de  quatrc  en  fails,  et  marie  dc  nouveau;  enfin  on 
rcdoutait  son  ambition  el  son  gout  pour  la  guerre.  L'opi- 
nion  que  «es  adversaires  s  ctaient  fbrmee  de  lui  fut  veri- 
fiec  par  les  eSrenemcns;  pendant  trente-quatre  ans  que 
Foscari  fut  a  la  tcte  de  la  republique,  ellc  nc  cessa  point 
de  combattre.  Si  les  hostilites  ctaient  suspeudues  du- 
rant  quelqucs  mcis,  e'etait  pour  recommencer  bienldt 
avee  plus  de  vigucur.  Ce  fut  1  epoque  ou  Vcnise  etendit 
son  empire  sur  Brescia,  Bergame,  Ravenne,  et  Cremc, 
ou  ellc  fonjda  sa  domination  de  Lombardie,  et  parut 
sans  cessc  sur  le  point  d'asscrvir  toute  cctte  province. 
Profond,  courageux,  indbranlable,  Foscari  communiqua 
aux  conseils  son  propre  caractere,  ct  ses  talens  lui  firent 
obtcnir  plus  d'influence  sur  la  republique,  que  n'avaicnt 
cxercc  la  plupart  de  ses  preVllcesseurs.  Mais  si  son  am- 
bition avait  eu  pour  but  ragrandisscment  de  sa  fumille, 
clle  fut  cruellcment  trompee :  trois  de  ses  fils  raoururent 
dans  les  buit  annees  qui  suivirent  son  election ;  le  qua- 
triemc,  Jacob,  par  lequel  la  maison  Foscari  s'esl  per- 
pctule,  fat  victimc  de  la  jalousie  du  conseil  des  dix,  et 
cm  poison  na  par  ses  malbeurs  les  jours  de  son  pere.1 

En  effet,  le  conseil  des  dix,  rcdoublant  de  defiance 
envers  le  cbef  de  1'ltat,  lorsqu'il  le  voyait  plus  fort  par 
ses  talens  et  sa  popularite,  vcillait  sans  cease  sur  Foscari, 
pour  le  punir  de  son  credit  et  de  sa  gloire.  Au  mois  dc 
fevricr  i44$»  Michel  Bevilacqua,  Florentin,  exile  a  Vc- 
nise, accusa  en  secret  Jacques  Foscari  aupres  des  inqui- 
sitcurs  d'etat,  d'avoir  recu  du  due  Philippe  Vi&conti,  des 
presens  d'axgent  et  de  joyaux,  par  les  mains  des  gens  de 
sa  maison.  Telle  etait  I'odieuse  procedure  adoptee  a 
Vcnise,  que  sur  cettc  accusation  secrete,  le  61s  du  doge, 
du  representant  de  la  majeste  de  la  republique,  fut  mis 
a  la  torture.  On  lui  arracha  par  1'estrapadc  laveu  des 
charges  portees  contre  lui ;  il  fut  relcgue*  pour  le  restc 
de  ses  jours  a  Napoli  de  Romanie,  avec  obligation  de  se 
presenter  chaque  matin  au  commandant  de  la  place.3 
Cepcudant,  le  vaisseau  qui  le  portait  ayant  touche  a 
Trieste,  Jacob,  grievement  maladc  des  suites  de  la  tor- 
ture, et  plus  encore  de  l'humiliation  qu'il  avait  cprou- 
vee,  demanda  en  grace  au  conseil  des  dix  de  nctrc  pas 
envoye  plus  loin.  II  obtint  cettc  faveur,  par  une  deli- 
beration du  18  decembre  i4|6;  il  fut  rappele  a  T revise, 
et  il  eut  la  liberie  d'habiter  tont  le  TrcVisan  indiffercm- 
incnt.l 

11  vivait  en  paix  a  Trevisc ;  et  la  fille  de  Leonard  Con- 
tarioi,  qu'il  avait  epousce  le  10  fevrier  i44'»  e^it  venue 
le  joindre  dans  son  exil,  lorsquev  le  5  novembrc  i45o, 
Almoro  Donato,  chef  du  conseil  des  dix,  fut  assassine. 
Les  deux  autres  inquisitcurs  d'etat,  Triadano  Gritti  et 
Antonio  Vcnieri  porterent  leurs  soupcons  sur  Jacob 
Foscari,  parce  qu'un  domes liquc  a  lui,  nomme  Olivier, 
avait  etc  vu  ce  soir-la  mdmc  a  Vcnise,  ct  avait  des  pre- 
miers donne  la  nouvelle  de  cet  assassinat.  Olivier  fut 
mis  a  la  torture,  mais  il  nia  jusqu'a  la  fin,  avec  un  cou- 
rage inebranlable,  le  crime  dont  on  l'accusait,  quoique 
sts  juges  cussent  la  barbaric  dc  lui  faire  donner  jusqu'a 
quatre-vingts  tours  d'estrapade.  Cependant,  comme 
Jacob  Foscari  avait  de  puissans  motifs  d'inimilie'  contre 
le  conseil  des  dix  qui  1'avait  condamnc,  ct  qui  temoignait 
dc  la  hainc  au  doge  son  pcrc,  on  cssaya  de  mettre  a  son 
tour  Jacob  a  la  torture,  et  Ion  prolongea  contre  lui  ces 

1  Marin  Sanuto,  p.  g68. 

1  IbiJ.  p.  96S. 

*  Ibid.  Vile,  p.  u)J 


affreux  tourmenu,  sans  reussir  a  en  tirer  aucune  con- 
fession. Malgrc  sa  delegation,  le  conseil  des  dix  le 
condamna  a  ctrc  transporte  a  la  Canee,  et  accorda  unc 
recompense  a  son  delateur.  Mais  les  horribles  doulcurs 
que  Jacob  Foscari  avail  eprouvees,  avaient  trouble  sa 
raison ;  ses  perscculeurs,  touches  de  ce  dernier  malhcur, 
pcrmircnt  qu'on  le  raincoat  a  Ventse  le  26  mai  14*  *. 
II  cmbrassa  son  pere,  il  puisa  dans  ses-  exhortation* 
quelque  courage  et  quelque  calmc,  et  il  fut  reconduit 
immediatement  a  la  Canee.1  Sur  ces  entrcfaitea,  Nico- 
las Erizzo,  homme  deja  note  pour  un  precedent  crime, 
confessa,  en  mourant,  que  e'euit  lui  qui  avoit  tui  Al- 
moro Donato.3 

Le  malhcureux  doge,  Francois  Foscari,  avait  d^ja 
cherche\  a  plusieurs  reprises,  a  abdiquer  une  digniu-  si 
funcstc  a  lui-mcme  et  a  sa  famille.  II  lui  semblait 
que,  redescendu  au  rang  de  simple  citoyen,  comme  ii 
n'inspirerait  plus  de  crainte  ou  de  jalousie,  on  n'acc.*- 
blerait  plus  son  fils  par  ces  effroyables  petsecutious. 
Abattu  par  la  mort  de  ses  premiers  en  fans,  il  avoit  voo 
lu,  des  le  26  juin  i433,  deposer  une  dignife,  doraox 
1'cxcrcice  de  laquelle  sa  patrie  avait  ele  tourmentee  par 
'la  guerre,  par  la  peste;  et  par  des  malbeurs  de  toul 
genre.3  II  rcuouvcla  cette  proposition  apres  les  j«g'- 
mens  rendus  contre  son  fils;  mais  le  couseil  drs  dix  l<* 
retenait  forcement  sur  le  trone,  comme  il  relenait  sou 
fiJs  dans  les  fers. 

En  vain  Jacob  Foscari,  oblige  de  sc  presenter  cbaquc 
jour  au  gouverneur  de  la  Canee,  reclamait  contre  I  in- 
justice de  sa  dernierc  sentence,  sur  laquelle  la  confr«&i<»n 
d'Erizzo  ne  laissait  plus  de  doutes.  En  vain  il  den*  an- 
dait  grace  au  farouche  conseil  des  dix;  il  ne  pouvaif 
obtcnir  aucune  rcponse.  Le  desir  de  revoir  son  pen-  *  t 
sa  mere,  arrives  tous  deux  au  dernier  terme  de  la,  >icil- 
lesse,  le  desir  de  revoir  unc  patrie  dont  la  cruaute  or 
meritait  pas  un  si  tendrc  amour,  se  changercnt  en  lui 
en  une  vraie  fureur.  Nc  pouvaut  rctourner  a  Ventw 
pour  y  vivre  librc,  il  voulut  du  moins  y  aller  chercbt-r 
un  supplice.  II  ccrivit  au  due  de  Milan  a  la  fin  de  nui 
1456,  pour  implorer  sa  protection  aupres  du  senat :  rt 
sachant  qu  unc  telle  lettrc  scrait  considerce  comme  un 
crime,  il  1'exposa  lui-memc  dans  un  lien  ou  il  etait  »ur 
quelle  scrait  saisic  par  les  cspions  qui  I'entouraiextt.  Ed 
effet,  Ja-lcttre  etant  decree  au  conseil  des  dix,  on  Ito- 
voya  cbercher  aussitdt,  et  il  fut  reconduit  a  Vcniar  l< 
19  juillct  i456.4 

Jacob  Foscari  ne  nia  point  sa  lettrc,  il  raronta  on 
meme  temps  dans  quel  but  il  1'avait  ecrite,  et  comment 
il  1'avait  fait  tomber  entre  les  mains  de  son  deiawur 
Malgrc  ces  aveux,  Foscari  fut  remis  a  la  torture,  et  un 
lui  donna  trente  tours  d'estrapade,  pour  voir  s'il  coctir- 
merait  ensutte  ses  depositions.  Quand  on  le  detaclu 
de  la  corde,  on  le  trouva  dechire  par  ces  horribles  *^- 
coutses.  Les  juges  permircnt  alors  a  son  pere,  i  s» 
mere,  a  sa  femme,  et  a  ses  fils,  d'aller  le  voir  dan*  *j 
prison.  Le  vieux  Foscari,  appuye  sur  un  baton,  nr  v 
traina  qu'avec  peine  dans  la  chnmbre  ou  son  fils  uni<|ii* 
etait  pans<5  de  ses  blcs&ures.  Ce  fils  demandait  eacote 
la  grace  de  mourir  dans  sa  maisou. — «Rctourne  a  too 
exil,  mon  fils,  puisque  ta  patrie  l'ordonuc,  lui  dit  l<> 
doge,  et  soumcts-loi  a  sa  volontc.n     Mais  en  rrntmiU 

*  Marin  Sanuto,   p.    u3£ M.  Aal    Sabcll.ro.     Dm  III,   L.   1%  .  ; 
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tires  son  palais,  ce  malheuretix  vieillard  s'evanouit, 
ffwkc  par  la  violence  qu'il  sctait  faite.  Jacob  devait 
mrore  passer  une  annec  eu  prison  a  la  Canee,  avant 
ju'oa  lai  rendu  la  mime  libertc  limitle  a  laquelle  U 
'rtui  reduii  avant  cet  tenement;  mais  a  peine  fut-il 
0>barqne  sur  cette  terre  d'exil,  qu'il  y  mourut  de  dou- 
irar.' 

Des-lors,  el  pendant  quinze  mois,  le  vieux  doge  acca- 
M-  <TaDo^es  el  de  chagrins,  ne  rccouvra  plus  la  force 
dr-  «on  corps  oa  ceile  de  son  ame;  il  n'assistait  plus  a 
iatun  desconseils,  el  il  ne  pouvait  plus  remplir  aucune 
■'as  fooctions  de  sa  dignite.     II   etait  entre  dans  sa 
otntrr-viogt-sixieme  annee,  et  si  le  conseil  des  dix  avait 
rtr  sssrcpfible  de  quelque  pitie,  il  aurait  attendu  en 
*  «nce  la  fin,  sans  dome  prochaine,  d'une  carriere  mar- 
•»*  par  tant  de  gloire  et  tant  de  roalheurs.     Mais  le 
1  rf  do  conseil  des  dix  etait  alors  Jacques  Loredano, 
i'»  de  Marc,  et  neven  de  Pierre,  le  grand  amiral,  qui 
,  feat*  leur  Tie  avaicnt  ete  les  ennemis  acharnes  du  vieux 
ir^r.     Ik  avatent  transmis  leur  haine  a  leurs  en  Cants, 
M  cettr  virillc  rancune  n'etait  pas  encore  satisfaite.*    A 
Instigation  de  Loredano,  Jerome  Barbarigo,  inquisi- 
tor decat,  proposa  au  conseil  des  dix,  au  mois  d'oc- 
t'hre  1457,  de  sou  me  tt  re  Foscari  a  une  nouvelle  humi- 
liation.    Des  que  ce  magistrat  ne  pouvait  plus  remplir 
w-i  refactions,  Barbarigo  demanda  qu'on  nommat  up 
«oire  doge.      Le  conseil,  qui  avait  refuse  par  deux  fois 
•abdication  de  Foscari,  parce  que  la  constitution  ne 
pr-ovait  la  permettre,  hesita  avant  de  se  mettre  en  con- 
tradiction avec  «e«  propres  decrets.      Les  discussions 
•i?«s  le  conseil  et  la  joule  se  prolongerent  pendant  huit 
**«rs  jusque  fort  avant  dans  la  nuit.    Cependant,  on 
it  mtrer  dans  lasscmblee  Marco  Foscari,  procurateur 
it  Saint-Marc,  et  frere  du  doge,  pour  qu'il  fut  lie  par 
«■  redoatable  serment  du  secret,  et  qu'il  ne  put  arrcter 
V*  meaares  de  ses  ennemis.     Enfin,  le  conseil  se  rendit 
apm  dn  doge,  et  lui  demanda  d  abdiquer  volontaire- 
atat  on  emploi  qu'il  ne  pouvait  plus  exercer.     « Jai 
;are»  repondil  le  vieillard,  «de  remplir  jusqu'a  ma 
mart,  scion  moo  honneur  et  ma  conscience,  les  fonc- 
ooa»  anxqoellcs  ma  patrie  m 'a  appele.     Je  ne  puis  me 
<L-ker  moHneroe  de  mon  serment;  qu'un  ordre  des  con- 
:  wnls  dispose  de  moi,  je  m'y  sou  melt  rai,  mais  je  ne  Je 
. drtancerai  pas.*     Alors  une  nouvelle  deliberation  du 
fflnseU  delia  Francois  Foscari  de  son  serment  ducal,  lui 
Mora  une  pension  de  deux  mille  ducats  pour  le  reste 
s«  sa  vie,  et  lui  ordonna  d'evacuer  en  trois  jours  la 
pabis,  et  de  deposer  les  omemens  de  sa  dignite.    Le 
'  dope  ayant  remarquc  parmi  les  conseillers  qui  lui  por- 
Irrent  cet  ordre,  on  chef  de  la  qnarantie  qu'il  ne  con- 
sansait  pas,  demanda  son  nom :  «  Je  suis  le  fib  de  Marco 
aVromo,*  lui  dit  le  conseiller. — «Ah!  ton  pere  Itait 
Boa  ami,*  lni  dit  le  vieux  doge,  en  soupirant.     11  donna 
■awtot  des  ordre*  pour  qu'on  transportat  ses  effcts 
•aas  une  maison  a  lui ;  et  le  lendemain,  a3  octobre,  on 
'  U  vit,  se  soutenant  a  peine,  et  appuye  snr  son  vieux 
Frere,  redescendre  ces  mejnes  escaliers  sur  leaquels, 
tmtte-craatre  ans  auparavant.  on  l'avait  vu  install^  avec 
urn  de  pompe,  et  traverser  ces  memes  salles  ou  la  repu- 
v.iqoe  avail  recn  ses  sermens.    Le  peuple  entier  parut 
ndiene  de  tant  de  durete  exercce  contre  un  vieillard 
i  <ja  d  rcspectait  et  qu'il  aimait ;  mais  le  conseil  des  dix 

I    '  Uarta  Saaato,  p.  116].—  Havaficro  Ster.  Venn.  p.  11  it. 
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fit  puttier  une  defense  de  parler  de  ccttc  revolution, 
sous  peine  d'etre  traduit  devant  les  inquisiteurs  d'etat. 
Le  20  octobre,  Pasqual  Malipieri,  procurateur  de  Saint- 
Marc,  fut  elu  pour  siiccesseur  de  Foscari ;  celui-ci  n'cut 
pas  neanmoins  l'humiliation  de  vivrc  sujet,  la  ou  il 
avait  nfgne.  En  entendant  le  son  des  cloches,  qui  *on- 
naient  en  actions  de  grace  pour  cctte  election,  il  mourut 
subitement  d'une  hemorragie  causce  par  une  veine  qui 
s'dclata  dans  sa  poitrine.1 


«  Li  doge,  blctse'  de  trouver  constamment  un  contra- 
dicteur  et  un  cenneur  si  amer  drtns  son  frere,  lui  dit  un 
jour  en  plein  conseil  :  '  Messire  Augustin,  vous  faites 
tout  votre  possible  pour  hater  ma  mort;  vous  vous  flat- 
tei  de  me  succeder:  mais  si  les  autres  vous  connaissent 
aussi  bien  que  je  vous  connais,  its  nauront  garde  de 
vous  elire.'  La  dessus  il  se  leva,  emu  de  colere,  rcntra 
dans  son  appartcment,  et  mourut  quelques  jours  aprcs. 
Ce  frere  contre  lequel  il  s'<5tait  cm  port  e  fut  precisement 
le  successeur  qu'on  lui  donna.  C'etait  un  meritc  dont 
on  aimait  a  tenir  compte,  surtout  a  un  parent,  de  scire 
mis  en  opposition  a vecle  chef  de  la  rcpublique.»a  Daru,  \ 
Hittoire  de  Fenise,  vol.  ii.  sec.  xi.  p.  533. 


In  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  vrork  upon 
« Italy,*  I  perceive  the  expression  of  « Rome  of  the 
Ocean »  applied  to  Venice.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in 
the  «  Two  Foscari. »  My  publisher  can  vouch  for  me 
that  the  tragedy  was  written  and  sent  to  England  some 
time  before  I  had  seen  Lady  Morgan's  work,  which  I 
only  received  on  the  i6lh  of  August.  I  hastcn,howcvcr, 
to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to  yield  the  originality  of 
the  phrase  to  her  who  first  placed  it  before  the  public, 
lam  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as  I  am  informed  (for 
I  have  seen  but  few  of  the  specimens,  and  those  accident- 
ally) that  there  have  been  lately  brought  against  me 
charges  of  plagiarism.  1  have  also  had  an  anonymous 
sort  of  threatening  intimation  of  the  same  kind,  appa- 
rently with  the  intent  of  extorting  money.  To  such 
charges  I  have  no  answer  to  make.  One  of  them  is  lu- 
dicrous enough.  I  am  reproached  for  having  formed 
the  description  of  a  shipwreck  in  verse  from  the  narra- 
tives of  many  actual  shipwrecks  in  prose,  selecting  such 
materials  as  were  most  striking.  Gibbon  makes  it  a 
merit  in  Ta&so  « to  have  copied  the  minutest  details  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Chronicles.*  In  me  it  may 
be  a  demerit,  I  presume ;  let  it  remain  so.  Whilst  I  have 
been  occupied  in  defending  Pope's  character,  the  lower 
orders  of  Grub-street  appear  to  have  been  assailing  mine : 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  both  in  them  and  in  me.  One  of 
the  accusations  in  the  nameless  epistle  alluded  to  is  still 
more  laughable :  it  states  seriously  that  I  «  received  five 
hundred  pounds  for  writing  advertisements  for  Day 
and  Martin's  patent  blacking!*  This  is  the  highest 
compliment  to  my  literary  powers  which  I  ever  received. 
It  states  also  « that  a  person  has  been  trying  to  make 

*  Maris  SabbCo,  Vke  de'  Docbi  'I  Veo«i«,  p.  1164.— CbroMcvm 
EuguKinum,  T.  XXI,  p.  99J.— CbnMoforo  d«  Soldo  Itioria  BreMiasa, 
T.  XXI,  p.  S91.— Narigrro  Scoria  Vrneiiana,  T.  XXIII,  p.  iiao. — 
M.  A.  Sabelllco.     Dtxa  HI,  L.  VIII.  f.  Joi. 
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acquaintance  with  Mr  Townsend,  a  gentleman  ot  the 
law,  who  was  with  me  on  business  in  Venice  three 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  defama- 
tory particulars  of  my  life  from  this  occasional  visitor.* 
Jlr  Townsend  is  welcome  to  say  what  he  knows.  I  men- 
tion these  particulars  merely  to  show  the  world  in  ge- 
neral what  the  literary  lower  world  contains,  and  their 
way  of  setting  to  work.  Another  charge  made,  I  am 
told,  in  the  «  Literary  Gazette*  is,  that  I  wrote  the  notes 
to  «  Queen  If  ab ;»  a  work  which  I  never  saw  till  some 
lime  after  its  publication,  and  which  I  recollect  showing 
to  Mr  Sotheby  as  a  poem  of  great  power  and  imagi- 
nation. I  never  wrote  a  line  of  the  notes,  nor  ever  saw 
them  except  in  their  published  form.  No  one  knows 
better  than  their  real  author,  that  his  opinions  and 
mine  differ  materially  upon  the  metaphysical  portion 
of  that  work ;  though  in  common  with  all  who  are  not 
blinded  by  baseness  and  bigotry,  I  highly  admire  the 
poetry  of  that  and  his  other  publications. 

Mr  Southey,  too,  in  bis  pious  preface  to  a  poem  whose 
blasphemy  is  as  harmless  as  the  sedition  of  Wat  Tyler, 
because  it  is  equally  absurd  with  that  sincere  production, 
calls  upon  the  « legislature  to  look  to  it,*  as  the  tolera- 
tion of  such  writings  led  to  the  French  Revolution :  not 
such  writings  as  Wat  Tyler,  but  as  those  of  the  ■  Satanic 
School.*  This  is  not  true,  and  Mr  Southey  knows  it  to  be 
not  true.  Every  French  writer  of  any  freedom  was  perse- 
cuted ;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  exiles,  Marmontel  and 
Diderot  were  sent  to  the  Bastille,  and  a  perpetual  war 
was  waged  with  the  whole  class  by  the  existing  despotism. 
In  the  next  place,  the  French  Revolution  was  nor  occa- 
sioned by  any  writings  whatsoever,  but  must  have  occur- 
red had  uo  such  writers  ever  existed.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
attribute  every  thing  to  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
French  revolution  to  every  thing  but  its  real  cause. 
That  cause  is  obvious — the  government  exacted  too 
much,  and  the  people  could  neither  give  nor  bear  more. 
Without  this,  the  Encyclopedists  might  have  written 
their  fingers  off  without  the  occurrence  of  a  single  alter- 
ation. And  the  English  revolution—^  the  first,  I  mean) 
what  was  it  occasioned  by  I  The  puritans  were  surely 
as  pious  and  moral  as  Wesley  or  his  biographer  ?  Acts- 
acts  on  the  part  of  government,  and  not  writings  against 
them,  have  caused  the  past  convulsions,  and  are  tending 
to  the  future. 

I  look  upon  such  as  inevitable,  though  no  revolu- 
tionist :  I  wish  to  see  the  English  constitution  restored 
and  not  destroyed.  Born  an  aristocrat,  and  naturally 
one  by  temper,  with  the  greater  part  of  my  present  pro- 
perty in  the  funds,  what  have  /  to  gain  by  a  revolution  1 
Perhaps  I  have  more  to  lose  in  every  way  than  Mr  Sou- 
they, with  all  his  places  and  presents  for  panegyrics  and 
abuse  into  the  bargain.  But  that  a  revolution  is  inevit- 
able, I  repeat.  The  government  may  exult  over  the 
repression  of  petty  tumults;  these  are  but  the  receding 
waves  repulsed  and  broken  for  a  moment  on  the  shore, 
while  the  great  tide  is  still  rolling  on  and  gaining  ground 
with  every  breaker.  Mr  Southey  accuses  us  of  attacking 
the  religion  of  the  country;  and  is  he  abetting  it  by  writ- 
ing fives  ottTesiey?  One  mode  of  worship  is  merely  de- 
stroyed by  another.  There  never  was,  nor  ever  will  he,  a 
country  without  a  religion.  We  shall  be  told  of  France 
again :  but  it  was  only  Paris  and  a  frantic  party,  which  for 


a  moment  upheld  their  ilogmslii  nnsmrmr  of  thro-phi- 
lanthropy.  The  church  of  England,  if  overthrown,  will 
be  swept  away  by  the  sectarians, and  not  by  the  sreprirs 
People  are  too  wise,  too  weJUnrormed.  too  certain  of  their 
own  immense  importance  in  the  realms  of  space,  ever  to 
submit  to  the  impiety  of  doubt.  There  may  be  a  few 
such  diffident  speculators,  like  water  in  the  pale  sunbeam 
of  human  reason,  but  they  are  very  few ;  and  their  opi- 
nions, without  enthusiasm  or  appeal  to  the  passions,  ran 
never  gain  proselytes — aniess  indeed,  they  are  perse- 
cuted :  mat,  to  be  sure,  will  increase  any  thing. 

Mr  S,  with  a  cowardly  ferocity,  exalts  over  the  an- 
ticipated «  death-bed  repentance*  of  the  objects  of  hi* 
dislike;  and  indulges  himself  in  a  pleasant  «Vuioo  of 
Judgment,*  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  full  of  impsoa* 
impudence.  What  Mr  S."s  sensations  or  ours  may  be 
io  the  awful  moment  of  leaving  this  slate  of  existroce, 
neither  he  nor  we  can  pretend  to  decide,  la  common, 
I  presume,  with  most  men  of  any  reflection,  /  have  not 
waited  for  a  « death-bed*  to  repent  of  many  of  my 
actions,  notwithstanding  the  « diabolical  pride*  v/bit-h 
this  pitiful  renegado  in  his  rancour  would  impale  to 
those  who  scorn  him.  Whether,  upon  the  whole,  the 
good  or  evil  of  my  deeds  may  preponderate,  is  not  fW 
me  to  ascertain ;  but,  as  my  means  and  opportunities  ha«  e 
been  greater,  I  shall  limit  my  present  defence  to  an  as- 
sertion (easily  proved,  if  necessary)  that  I,  «  in  my  de- 
gree,* have  done  more  real  good  in  any  one  given  year, 
since  I  was  twenty,  than  Mr  Southey  in  the  whole  conrv 
of  his  shifting  and  tarncoat  existence.  There  are  so cr.il 
actions  to  which  I  can  look  bock  with  an  honest  pride, 
not  to  be  damped  by  the  calumnies  of  a  hireling.  There 
are  others  to  which  I  recur  with  sorrow  and  repentance ; 
but  the  only  met  of  my  fife  of  which  Mr  Southey  can 
have  any  real  knowledge,  as  it  was  one  which  brought 
me  in  contact  with  a  near  connexion  of  his  own,  did  no 
dishonour  to  that  connexion  nor  to  me. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  Mr  Southey s  calumnies  on  a  dif- 
ferent occasion,  knowing  them  to  be  sach,  which  be 
scattered  abroad,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland,  against 
me  and  others  :  they  have  done  him  no  good  in  (ht» 
world;  and,  if  his  creed  be  the  right  one,  they  will  Jo 
him  less  in  the  next.  What  his  «  death-bed*  may  be. 
it  is  not  my  province  to  predicate :  let  him  settle  it  v/idi 
his  Maker,  as  I  must  do  with  mine.  There  is  something 
at  once  ludicrous  and  blasphemous  in  this  arrogant  scrib- 
bler of  all  works  sitting  down  to  deal  damnation  and  de- 
struction upon  bis  fellow  creatures,  with  Wat  Tyler,  the 
Apotheosis  of  George  roe  Third,  and  the  Elegy  on  Martin 
the  regicide,  all  shuffled  together  in  his  writing-desk. 
One  of  his  consolations  appears  to  be  a  Latin  note  from 
a  work  of  a  Mr  Landor,  the  author  of  «Gehir,*  whose 
friendship  for  Robert  Southey  will,  it  seems,  «  he  sa 
honour  to  him  when  the  ephemeral  disputes  and  ephe- 
meral reputations  of  the  day  are  forgotten.*  I  for  ooe 
neither  envy  him  «the  friendship,*  nor  the  glory  io 
reversion  which  is  to  accrue  .from  it,  like  Mr  Thelo*- 
son's  fortune  in  the  third  and  fourth  geoeratioa  — 
This  friendship  will  probably  be  as  memorable  as  hi* 
own  epics,  which  (as  I  quoted  to  him  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  in  «  English  Bards*)  Porsoo  said  «wouk!  be  remem- 
bered when  Homer  and  Virgil  are  forgotten,  and  not  tall 
then.*    For  die  present,  I  leave  him. 
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TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 
Cf)t0  "*Hfi0trrg  *f  Cafa"  is  Jtwcrfbrb-, 

BT    013    OBLIGED    FRIEND,    AND    FAITHFUL    SERVANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PREFACE. 


Tu  fallowing  scenes  are  entitled  «  a  Mystery, »  in  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  title  annexed  to  dramas  upon 
4JDtUr  subjects,  which  were  styled  «  Mysteries,  or  Mo- 
ralities.* The  author  has  by  no  means  taken  the  same 
liberties  with  his  subject  which  were  common  former  - 
It,  as  may  be  seen  l>y  any  reader  curious  enough  to 
rtfrr  to  those  very   profane  productions,  whether  in 
toglisu,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.     The  author  has 
endeavoured  to  preserve  the  language  adapted  to  his 
tbaraeters;  and  where  it  is  (and  this  is  but  rarely)  taken 
\  from  actual  Scripture,  be  has  made  as  little  alteration, 
neo  of  words,  as   the  rhythm  would  permit.  .   The 
fader  will  recollect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not 
dale  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  « the 
Serpent ;»  and  that    only  because  he  was  «the  most 
atbtil  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  field. »  Whatever  interpre- 
btjoD  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers  may  have  put  upou 
tbs,  I  most  take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply 
vita  EUbop  Watson  upon  similar  occasions,  when  the 
Father*  verc  quoted  to  him,  as  Moderator  in  the  Schools 
of  Cambridge,  «BetioJd  the  Book !»— holding  up  the 
Scripture.    It  is  to  be  recollected  that  my  present  sub- 
jjtft  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  New  Testament,  to 
*&&  do  reference  can  be  here  made  without  ana- 
chronism.   With  the  poems  upon  similar  topics  I  have 
*K  been  recently  familiar.     Since  I  was  twenty,  I  have 
*vr  read  Milton ;   but  I  had  read  him  so  frequently 
More,  that  tins  may  make  little  difference.    Gesner's 
•-Death  of  Abel»  1   have  never  read  since  I  was  eight 
yean  of  age,  at  Aberdeen.     The  general  impression  of 
my  recollection  is  delight ;  but  of  the  contents  I  remem- 
!>r  only  that  Gain's  wife  was  called  Mahala,  and  Abel's 
ThuT^—Ia  the  following  pages  1  have  called  them 
«Adah»  and  «Zittah,»  the  earliest  female  names  which 
<*c«rio  Genesis;  they  were  those  of  Lantech's  wives: 
*W  of  Cain  and  Abel  are  not  called  by  their  names. 
Whether,  then,  a  coincidence  of  subject  may  have 
r?u*ed  die  same  in  expression,  1  know  nothing,  and 
•are  as  litde. 

The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few 
•hoo*?  to  recollect)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  future 
dte  in  any  of  the  books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  the 


Old  Testament.  For  a  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
omission  he  may  consult  «Warburtons  Divine  Lega- 
tion ;»  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet 
been  assigned.  J  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to 
Cain,  without,  I  hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  make  him  talk  like  a  Clergyman  upou 
the  same  subjects;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could  to 
restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiritual  politeness. 

If  he  disclaims  having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of 
the  Serpent,  it  is  only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
but  merely  to  the  Serpent  in  his  serpentine  capacity. 

Note. — The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  author  has 
partly  adopted  in  this  poem  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that 
the  world  had  been  destroyed  several  times  before  the 
creation  of  man.  This  speculation,  derived  from  the 
different  strata  and  the  bones  of  enormous  and  un- 
known animals  found  in  them,  is  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account,  but  rather  confirms  it;  as  no  human 
bones  have  yet  been  discovered  in  those  strata,  al- 
though those  of  many  known  animals  are  found  near 
tbe  remains  of  the  unknown.  The  assertion  of  Lucifer, 
that  the  pre-adamite  world  was  also  peopled  by  rational 
beings  much  more  intelligent  than  man,  and  propor- 
tionably  powerful  to  the  mammoth,  etc.  etc.  is,  of 
course,  a  poetical  fiction  to  help  him  to  make  out  his 
case. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  there  is  a  «  Tramclogcdien  of 
Alficri,  called  u  Abcl.» — I  have  never  read  that  nor  any 
other  of  the  posthumous  works  of  the  writer,  except 
his  life. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 


Adam. 

Cain. 

Abu.. 


WOMEN. 

Eva. 

Adah. 

Zillah: 

SPIRITS. 
Angel  or  tub  Lobd. 
Lucifer. 
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CAIN. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 
The  Land  without  Paradise.— Time,  Sunrise. 

Adam,  Etb,  Cain,  Abel,  Adam,  Zillan,  offering  a 

Sacrifice* 

ADAM. 

God,  the  Eternal!  Infinite !  All-Wise!— 
Who  out  of  darkness  on  the  deep  didst  make 
Light  on  the  waters  with  a  word — all  hailt 
Jehovah,  with  returning  light,  all  hail! 

ITS. 

God !  who  didst  name  the  day,  and  separate 
Horning  from  night,  till  then  divided  never — 
Who  didst  divide  the  wave  from  wave,  and  caH 
Part  of  thy  work  the  firmament — all  hail  I 

ABKL. 

God!  who  didst  call  the  elements  into 
Earth— ocean — air — and  fire,  and  with  the  day 
And  night,  and  worlds  which  these  illuminate 
Or  shadow,  madest  beings  to  enjoy  them, 
And  love  both  them  and  thee— all  hail!  all  hail ! 

ADAH. 

God,  the  Eternal!  Parent  of  all  things! 

Who  didst  create  these  best  and  beauteous  beings, 

To  be  beloved,  more  than  all,  save  thee — 

Let  me  love  thee  and  them : — All  hail!  all  hail! 

ZILLAB. 

Oh,  God!  who  loving,  making,  blessing  all, 
Yet  didst  permit  the  serpent  to  creep  in. 
And  drive  my  father  forth  from  Paradise, 
Keep  us  from  further  evil: — Hail!  all  hail! 

ADAM. 

Son  Cain,  my  first-born,  wherefore  art  thon  silent? 

CAIN. 

Why  should  I  speak? 

ADAM. 

lb  pray. 

CAIN. 

Have  ye  not  pray'd? 

ADAM. 

We  have,  most  fervently. 

CAIN. 

And  loudly:  I 
Have  heard  you. 

ADAM. 

So  will  God,  I  trust. 

ABEL. 

A  men! 

ADAM. 

But  thou,  my  eldest-born,  art  silent  still. 

CAIN. 

T  is  better  I  should  be  so. 

ADAM. 

Wherefore  so? 

CAIN. 

I  have  nought  to  ask. 

ADAM. 

Nor  aught  to  thank  for? 

SAIN. 

No. 


ADAM. 

Dost  thou  not  live  I 

CAIN. 

Must  1  not  die? 

EYl. 

Alas! 
The  fruit  of  our  forbidden  tree  begins 
To  foil. 

ADAM. 

And  we  must  gather  it  again. 
Oh,  God !  why  didst  thou  plant  the  tree  of  knowledge? 

CAIN. 

And  wherefore  plucVd  ye  not  the  tree  of  life? 
Ye  might  have  then  defied  him. 

ADAM. 

Oh !  my  sou, 
Blaspheme  not:  these  are  serpents'  words. 

CAIN. 

Why  not? 
The  snake  spoke  truth:  it  was  the -tree  of  knowledge; 
It  was  the  tree  of  life :— knowledge  is  good, 
And  life  is  good;  and  how  can  both  be  evil  T 

EVE. 

My  boy !  thou  speakest  as  I  spoke  in  siu, 
Before  thy  birth :  let  me  not  see  renew'd 
My  misery  in  thine.    I  have  repented. 
Let  me  not  see  my  offspring  fall  into 
The  snares  beyond  the  walls  of  Paradise, 

I  Which  e'en  in  Paradise  destroy'd  his  parents. 
Content  thee  with  what  is.  Had  we  been  so. 
Thou  now  hadst  been  contented. — Oh,  my  sou ! 

ADAM. 

Our  orisons  completed,  let  us  hence, 
Each  to  his  task  of  toil — not  heavy,  though 
Needful:  the  earth  is  young,  and  yields  us  kindly 
Her  fruits  with  little  labour. 

STB. 

Cain,  my  son, 
Behold  thy  father  cheerful  and  resign'd, 
And  do  as  he  doth. 

[Exit  Adah  end  Evx. 
zillab. 
Wilt  thou  not,  my  brother? 

ABEL. 

Why  wilt  thou  wear  this  gloom  upon  thy  brow, 
Which  can  avail  thee  nothing,  save  to  rouse 
The  Eternal  anger? 

ADA*. 

My  beloved  Cain, 
Wih  thou  frown  even  on  me? 

CAIN. 

No,  Adah!  no; 
I  fain  would  be  alone  a  little  while. 
Abel,  I'm  sick  at  heart;  but  it  will  pass: 
Precede  me,  brother— I  will  follow  shortly. 
And  you,  too,  sisters,  tarry  not  behind  ; 
Your  gentleness  must  not  be  harshly  met: 
I  'H  follow  you  anon. 

ADAH. 

If  not,  I  will 
Return  to  seek  you  here. 

ABEL. 

The  peace  of  God 
Be  on  your  spirit,  brother ! 

[Foal  Abel,  Zillah,  and  Adib 
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CAIN  (solus). 

And  dibit 
Life!— Toil!  and  wherefore  should  I  toil?— because 
Mr  father  could  not  keep  his  place  in  Eden. 
What  had  /done  in  this? — I  was  unborn, 
I  sought  not  to  be  born ;  nor  love  the  stale 
To  which  that  birth  has  brought  me.    Why  did  be 
Yield  to  the  serpent  and  the  woman?  or, 
fielding,  why  snlfier t  What  was  there  in  this? 
The  tree  was  planted,  and  why  not  for  him? 
If  aot,  why  place  him  near  it,  where  it  grew, 
The  fairest  in  the  centre  ?  They  have  but 
Ok  answer  to  all  questions,  «  t  was  his  will, 
AmI  bis  good. »    How  know  I  that  1    Because 
He  a  all-powerful  must  all-good,  too,  follow  ? 
Ijodge  bat  by  the  fruits — and  they  are  bitter — 
Which  I  must  feed  on  for  a  fault  not  mine. 
Whom  have  we  here? — A  shape  like  to  the  angels, 
T?i  of  a  sterner  and  a  sadder  aspect 
Of  spiritual  essence:  why  do  I  quake? 
Why  should  I  fear  him  more  than  other  spirits, 
Whom  I  see  daily  wave  their  fiery  swords 
Before  the  gates  round  which  I  linger  oft, 
la  twilight's  hour,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those 
Gardens  which  are  my  just  inheritance, 
Ere  the  night  closes  o'er  the  inhibited  walk? 
And  the  immortal  trees  which  overtop 
The  cherubim-defended  battlements  ? 
If  I  ihrink  aot  from  these,  the  fire-arm'd  angels, 
Why  should  I  quail  from  him  who  now  approaches? 
Trt  be  seems  mightier  far  than  them,  nor  less 
faateous,  and  yet  not  all  as  beautiful 
Ai be  hath  been,  and  might  be:  sorrow  teems 
Half  of  his  immortality.     And  is  it 
So?  and  can  aught  grieve  save  humanity? 
Be  cometh. 

Enter  Luciraa. 

LUCIFia. 

Mortal! 

CAW. 

Spirit,  who  art  thou? 

LUCirEB. 

Matter  of  spirits. 

cam. 

And  being  so,  canst  thou 
Leave  them,  and  walk  with  dust? 

luchteb. 

I  know  the  thoughts 
Of  dost,  and  feel  for  it,  and  with  you. 

CAIN. 

How! 
Ton  know  my  .thought*? 

Lucim. 

They  are  the  thoughts  of  all 
Worthy  of  thought ;— *t  is  your  immortal  part 
*&&  speaks  within  you. 

CAllf. 

What  immortal  part? 
Ito  has  not  been  reveaTd :  the  tree  of  Kfe 
W»  withheld  from  us  by  my  father's  folly, 
Whiie  that  of  knowledge,  by  my  mothers  haste, 
**plack'd  too  soon;  and  all  the  fruit  is  death! 

LUCIFBl. 

They  hare  deceived  thee ;  thou  shall  live. 

CAIN. 

I  live, 
■*  live  to  die:  and,  living,  see  no  thing 


To  make  death  hateful,  save  an  innate  clinging, 
A  loathsome  and  yet  all  invincible 
Instinct  of  life,  which  I  abhor,  as  I 
Despise  myself*  yet  cannot  overcome — 
And  so  I  live.    Would  I  had  never  lived ! 

Luciria. 
Thou  It  vest,  and  must  live  for  ever:  think  not 
The  earth,  which  is  thine  outward  cov'ring,  is 
Existence — it  will  cease,  and  thou  wilt  be 
No  less  than  thou  art  now. 

CAM. 

No  less/  and  why 
No  more? 

Lucivaa. 
It  aaay  be  thou  shalt  be  as  we. 

CAIN. 

And  ye? 

Luciram. 
Are  everlasting. 

CAIN. 

Are  ye  happy? 

LUCIFSB. 

We  are  mighty. 

CAIN. 

Are  ye  happy? 
Locirxa. 

No:  art  thou? 

CAIN. 

How  should  I  be  so?  Look  on  me! 

Lucira*. 

Poor  clay! 
And  thou  pretendesl  to  be  wretched !  Thou ! 

CAIN. 

I  am: — and  thou,  with  all  thy  might,  what  art  thou? 

Lucurxa. 
One  who  aspired  to  be  what  made  thee,  and 
Would  not  have  made  thee  what  thou  art. 

CAIN. 

Ah! 
Thou  look ot  almost  a  god;  and— 

LUCI/IL 

I  am  none : 
And  having  fail'd  to  be  one,  would  be  nought 
Save  what  I  am.    He  conquered ;  let  him  reign  * 

CAIN. 

Who? 

Loans. 
Thy  sire's  Maker,  and  the  earth's. 

CAIN. 

And  heaven 
And  all  that  in  them  is.    So  I  have  heard 
His  seraphs  sing ;  and  so  my  father  saith. 

LDciria. 
They  say — what  they  must  sing  and  say,  on  pain 
Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thou  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

CAIN. 

And  what  is  that? 

Lociraa. 
Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality- 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 
His  evil  is  not  good!  If  he  has  made, 
As  he  saith' which  I  know  not,Jnor  believe- 
But,  if  he  made  us — he  cannot  unmake: 
We  are  immortal !— nay,  he  'd  have  us  so, 


», 
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That  he  may  torture  .—let  him !    He  is  great— 
But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  oar  conflict !  Goodness  would  not  make    • 
Evil;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?    But  let  him 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 
Creating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 
And  unparticipated  solitude ! 
Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb :  he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant! 
Could  he  but  crush  himself,  't  were  the  best  boon 
He  ever  granted:  but  let  him  reign  on 
And  multiply  himself  in  misery ! 
Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathise; 
And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 
Innumerable,  more  endurable. 
By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all- 
Wit  h  all!  But  He!  so  wretched  in  his  height, 
So  restless  in  his  wretchedness,  must  still 
Create,  and  re-create 

CAIN. 

Thou  speak'st  to  me  of  things  which  long  have  swum 

In  visions  through  my  thought:  I  never  could 

Reconcile  what  I  saw  with  what  I  heard. 

My  father  and  my  mother  talk  to  me 

Of  serpents,  and  of  fruits  and  trees:  I  see 

The  gates  of  what  they  call  their  Paradise 

Guarded  by  fiery-sword ed  cherubim, 

Which  shut  them  out,  and  me:  I  feel  the  weight 

Of  daily  toil,  and  constant  thought:  I  look 

Around  a  world  where  I  seem  nothing,  with 

Thoughts  which  arise  within  me,  us  if  they 

Could  master  all  tilings:— but  I  thought  alone 

This  misery  was  mine.— My  father  is 

Tamed  down;  my  mother  has  forgot  the  mind 

Which  made  her  thirst  for  knowledge  at  the  risk 

Of  an  eternal  curse ;  my  brother  is 

A  watching  shepherd  boy,  who  offers  up 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock  to  him  who  bid* 

The  earth  yield  nothing  to  us  without  sweat; 

My  sister  Zillah  sings  an  earlier  hymn 

Than  the  birds  matins;  and  my  Adah,  my 

Own  and  beloved,  she  too  understands  not 

The  mind  which  overwhelms  me :  never  till 

Now  met  I  aught  to  sympathise  with  me. 

T  is  well— I  rather  would  consort  with  spirits. 

Lucirea. 
And  hadst  thou  not  been  fit  by  thine  own  soul 
For  such  companionship,  I  would  not  now 
Have  stood  before  thee  as  I  am :  a  serpent 
Had  been  enough  to  charm  ye,  as  before. 

CAIN. 

Ah !  didst  thou  tempt  my  mother  ? 

LUCIFER. 

I  tempt  none, 
Save  with  the  truth :  was  not  the  tree,  the  tree 
Of  knowledge?  and  was  not  the  tree  of  life 
Still  fruitful?  Did  /  bid  her  pluck  them  not? 
Did  /  plant  things  prohibited  within 
The  reach  of  beings  innocent,  and  curious 
By  their  own  innocence?     I  would  have  made  ye 
Gods;  and  even  He  who  thrust  ye  forth,  so  thrust  ye 
Because  «  ye  should  not  cat  the  fruits  of  life, 
And  become  gods  as  we.»     WTerc  those  his  words  ? 

CAIN. 

They  were,  as  I  have  heard  from  those  who  heard  them 


I  In  thunder. 

Lucifer. 
Then  who  was  the  demon?    He 
Who  would  not  let  yc  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge? 

CAIN. 

Would  they  bad  snatch'd  both 
The  fruits,  or  neither  1 

LUCIFER. 


One  is  yours  already, 


The  other  may  be  still. 

CAIN. 

How  so? 

Lucirea. 

By  befog 
Yourselves,  in  your  resistance.     Nothing  can 
Quench  the  mind,  if  the  mind  will  be  itself 
And  centre  of  surrounding  things — 't  is  made 
To  sway. 

CAJN. 

But  didst  thou  tempt  my  parents? 

LUCIFER  ■ 

I? 

Poor  clay !  what  should  I  tempt  them  for,  or  how  ? 

CAIN. 

They  say  the  serpent  was  a  spirit. 

LUCIFER. 

Who 

Saith  that?    It  is  not  written  so  on  high  : 
The  proud  One  will  not  so  for  falsify, 
Though  man's  vast  fears  and  little  vanity 
Would  make  him  cast  upon  the  spiritual  nature 
His  own  low  failing.     The  snake  was  the  snake- 
No  more;  and  yet  not  less  than  those  he  tempted. 
In  nature  being  earth  also — more  in  wisdom. 
Since  he  could  overcome  them,  and  foreknew 
The  knowledge  fatal  to  their  narrow  joys. 
Think'st  thou  I  d  take  the  shape  of  things  that  die? 

CAIN. 

But  the  thing  had  a  demon  ? 

LUCIFER. 

He  but  woke  one 
In  those  he  spake  to  with  his  forky  tongue. 
I  tell  thee  that  the  serpent  was  no  more 
Than  a  mere  serpent:  ask  the  cherubim 
Who  guard  the  templing  tree.     When  thousand  af.es 
Have  roll'd  o'er  your  dead  ashes,  and  your  seeds. 
The  seed  of  the  then  world  may  thus  array 
Their  earliest  fault  in  fable,  and  attribute 
To  me  a  shape  I  scorn,  as  I  scorn  all 
That  bows  to  him  who  made  things  but  to  bend 
Before  his  sullen,  sole  eternity; 
But  we,  who  see  the  truth,  must  speak  it.     Thy 
Fond  parents  listen "d  to  a  creeping  thing, 
And  fell.     For  what  should  spirits  tempt  them  ?    Wliii 
Was  there  to  envy  in  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  Paradise,  that  spirits  who  pervade 

Space but  I  speak  to  thee  of  what  thou  know'st  not 

With  all  thy  tree  of  knowledge. 

CAIN. 

But  thou  canst  not 
Speak  aught  of  knowledge  which  I  would  not  know. 
And  do  not  thirst  to  know,  and  bear  a  mind 
To  know. 


CAIN. 
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And  heart  to  look  on  ? 


CUM. 


Be  it  proved. 


lucifer. 
Dar'tf  thou  to  look  on  Death? 

CAIN. 

He  has  not  yet 

i  Been  teen. 

LUCIFER. 

I  Bat  must  be  undergone. 

CAIH. 

I  My  father 

j  Sm  be  is  something  dreadful,  and  my  mother 
Weeps  when  he  *s  named;  and  Abel  lifts  his  eyes 
Tobeaven,  and  Zillah  casu  hers  to  the  earth, 
And  setts  a  prayer ;  and  Adah  looks  on  me, 

I  tod  speaks  not. 

LUCIFER. 

|  And  thou  ? 

i  CAIN. 

Thoughts  unspeakable 
Crowd  in  my  breast  to  burning,  when  I  hear 
Of  dm  almighty  Death,  who  is,'  it  seems, 
i  inevitable.    Could  I  wrestle  with  him  ? 

I I  wnstled  with  the  lion,  when  a  boy, 

In  play,  till  he  ran  roaring  from  my  gripe. 

LUCIFER. 

It  has  oo  shape,  but  -will  absorb  all  things 
Ttuc  bear  the  form  of  earth-born  being. 

CAIN. 

1  Ah! 

'  I  tbought  it  was  a  bei Jig  :  who  could  do 

Sodi  evil  things  to  beings  save  a  being  ? 

lucifer. 

Ask  (be  Destroyer. 

CAIN. 

1  Who? 

LUCIFER. 

The  Maker — call  him 
:  Whirli  name  thou  wilt;  he  makes  but  to  destroy. 

CAIN. 

I  knew  not  that,  yet  thought  it,  since  I  heard 
'tf  death :  although  I  know  not  what  it  is, 

,  Trt  it  seems  horrible.     1  have  look'd  out 
la  tbe  vast  desolate  night  in  search  of  him ; 

.  And,  when  I  saw  gigantic  shadows  in 
Tbe  umbrage  of  the  -walls  of  Eden,  chequer  d 
B?  (be  far-flashing  of  the  cherubs'  swords, 

1 '  vauh'd  for  what  I  thought  bis  coming;  for 
*«b  fear  rose  longing  in  my  heart  to  know 
"bat  t  was  which  shook  us  all — but  nothing  came. 
tod  tben  I  turn'd  my  weary  eyes  from  off 
f*r  native  and  forbidden  Paradise, 
lp  u>  the  Ughts  above  us,  in  the  azure, 
wbieh  are  so  beautiful :  shall  they,  too,  die? 

LUCIFER. 

Map*— but  long  outlive  both  thine  and  thee. 

CAIN. 

1  m  glad  0f  that;  1  would  not  have  them  die, 

Tbry  are  so  lovely.    What  is  death  ?    I  fear, 

1  fed,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing;  but  what, 

i  lannot  compass :  't  is  denounced  against  us, 

kth  them  who  sinn'd  and  sinn'd  not,  as  an  ill — 

WlutiU? 


LUCIFER. 

To  be  resolved  into  the  earth. 

CAIN. 

But  shall  I  know  it? 

LUCIFER. 

As  I  know  not  death, 
I  cannot  answer. 

CAIN. 

*  Were  I  quiet  earth, 

That  were  no  evil :  would  I  ne'er  had  been 
Aught  else  but  dust ! 

lucifer. 
That  is  a  grov'ling  wish, 
Less  than  thy  father's,  for  he  wish'd  to  know. 

CAIN. 

But  not  to  live,  or  wherefore  pluck'd  he  not 
The  life-tree1 

LUCIFER. 

He  was  hinder'd. 

CAIN. 

Deadly  error ! 
Not  to  snatch  first  that  fruit :  but  ere  he  pluck'd 
The  knowledge,  he  was  ignorant  of  death. 
Alas !  I  scarcely  now  know  what  it  is, 
And  yet  I  fear  it — fear  I  know  not  what ! 

LUCIFER. 

And  I  who  know  all  things,  fear  nothing :  see 
What  is  true  knowledge. 

CAIN. 

Wilt  thou  teach  me  all  ? 

LUCIIER. 

Ay,  upon  one  condition. 

CAIN. 

Name  it 
lucifer. 

That 
Thou  dost  fall  down  and  worship  me — thy  Lord. 

CAIN. 

Thou  art  not  the  Lord  my  father  worships. 

lucifki. 

No. 

CAIN. 

His  equal? 

LUCIFKI. 

No; — I  have  nought  in  common  with  him! 
Nor  would :  I  would  be  aught  above — beneath — 
Aught  save  a  sharer  or  a  servant  of 
His  power.     I  dwell  apart ;  but  I  am  great : — 
Many  there  are  who  worship  me  and  more 
Who  shall — be  thou  amongst  the  first. 

CAIN. 

I  never 
As  yet  have  bow'd  unto  my  fathers  God, 
Although  my  brother  Abel  oft  implores 
That  I  would  join  with  him  in  sacrifice : — 
Why  should  I  bow  to  thee? 

LUCIFER. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  bow'd 
To  him? 

CAIN. 

Have  I  not  said  it? — need  I  say  it? 
Could  not  thy  mighty  knowledge  teach  thee  that? 

LUCIFER. 

He  who  bows  not  to  him  has  bow'd  to  me ! 

CAIN. 

But  I  will  bend  to  neither. 
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LUCIFKI. 

Ne'er  the  lets, 
Thou  art  my  worshipper :  not  worshipping 
Him  makes  thee  mine  the  same. 

CAIN. 

And  what  is  that?    ' 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  'It  know  here — and  hereafter. 

CAIN. 

Let  me  but 
Be  taught  the  mystery  of  my  being. 

LUCIFER. 

Follow 
Where  I  will  lead  thee. 

CAIN. 

But  I  must  retire 
To  Ull  the  earth— for  I  had  promised 

LUCIFER. 

What? 

CAIN. 

To  cull  some  first  fruits. 

LDCIRE. 

Why? 

CAIN. 

To  offer  up 
With  Abel  on  an  altar. 

LUCIFER. 

Saidst  thou  not 
Thou  ne'er  hadst  bent  to  him  who  made  thee? 

CAIN. 

Tes- 

But  Abel's  earnest  prayer  has  wrought  upon  me  ; 
The  offering  is  more  his  than  mine — and  Adah 

LUCIFER. 

Why  dost  thou  hesitate? 

CAIN. 

She  is  my  sister, 
Born  on  the  same  day,  of  the  same  womb ;  and 
She  wrung  from  me,  with  tears,  this  promise,  and 
Rather  than  see  her  weep,  I  would,  methinks, 
Bear  all — and  worship  aught. 

lucifie. 

Then  follow  me ! 

CAIN. 

I  will. 

Enter  Adas. 


ADAH. 

My  brother,  I  hare  come  for  thee  j 
It  is  our  hour  of  rest  and  joy — and  we 
Hare  less  without  thee.    Thou  hast  labour  d  not 
This  morn;  but  !  have  done  thy  task :  the  fruits 
Are  ripe,  and  glowing  as  the  light  which  ripens  : 
Gome  away. 

CAIN. 

See'st  thou  not? 

ADAH. 

I  see  an  angel ; 
We  have  seen  many':  will  he  share  our  hour 
Of  rest? — he  is  welcome. 

CAIN. 

But  he  is  not  like 
The  angels  wc  have  seen. 

ADAH. 

Are  there,  then,  others? 
But  he  is  welcome,  as  they  were  :  they  deign'd 


To  be  our  guests — will  he? 

cain  (to  Lucifer). 
Wilt  thou? 
Lucma. 


Thee  to  be  mine. 


I  ask 


And  leave  us? 


CAIN. 

I  must  away  with  him. 

ADAI. 
CAIN. 


Ay. 

ADAH. 

And  me? 
cain. 

Beloved  Adah  I 

ADAH. 

Let  me  go  with  thee. 

LUCIFER. 

No,  she  must  not. 

ADAH. 

Who 

Art  thou  that  steppest  between  heart  and  heart? 

CAIN. 

He  is  a  god. 

ADAH. 

How  know'st  thou! 

CAIN. 

He  sneaks  like 

A  god. 

ADAI. 

So  did  the  serpent,  and  it  lied. 
Lucmi. 
Thou  errest,  Adah !— was  not  the  tree  that 
Of  knowledge  ? 

ADAH. 

Ay— to  our  eternal  sorrow. 
lucifxr. 
And  yet  that  grief  is  knowledge— so  he  lied  not: 
And  if  he  did  betray  you,  'twas  with  truth; 
And  truth  in  its  own  essence  cannot  be 
But  good. 

ADAH. 

But  all  we  know  of  it  hat  gather  d 
Evil  on  ill :  expulsion  from  our  home, 
And  dread,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  heaviness; 
Remorse  of  that  which  was,  and  hope  of  that 
Which  cometh  not.    Cain !  walk  not  with  this  spirit. 
Bear  with  what  we  have  borne,  and  love  me — I 
Love  thee. 

Luctm. 
More  than  thy  mother  and  thy  sire? 

ADAH. 

I  do.    Is  that  a  sin,  too? 

lucifxr. 
No,  not  yet; 
It  one  day  will  be  in  your  children. 

ADAH. 

What! 
Must  not  my  daughter  love  her  brother  Enoch  f 

LUCIFER. 

Not  as  thou  lovest  Gain ! 

ADAH. 

Oh,  my  God! 
Shall  they  not  love  and  bring  forth  things  that  love 
Out  of  their  love?  have  they  not  drawn  their  milk 


Ont  of  this  bosom  7  was  not  he,  their  father, 
Born  of  the  same  sole  womb,  in  the  same  boar 
With  me?  did  we  not  love  each  other?  and, 
In  multiplying  oar  being,  multiply 
Things  which  will  lore  each  other  as  we  love 
Them  ?— And  as  I  love  thee,  my  Cain !  go  not 
Forth  with  this  spirit;  he  is  not  of  ours. 

Lucina. 
The  sin  I  speak  of  is  not  of  my  making, 
And  cannot  be  a  sin  in  you — whate'er 
It  seem  in  those  who  will  replace  ye  in 
Mortality. 

ADAH. 

What  is  the  tin  which  is  not 
Sis  in  itself!  Can  circumstance  make  tin 
Or  lirtne?— if  it  doth,  we  are  the  slaves 


Luciraa. 
Higher  things  than  ye  are  slaves :  and  higher 
Thm  them  or  ye  would  he  to,  did  they  not 
Prefer  an  independency  of  torture 
To  the  smooth  agonies  of  adulation 
to  hymns  and  harping*,  and  self-peeking  prayers 
To  that  which  is  omnipotent,  because 
It »  omnipotent,  and  not  from  love, 
lot  terror  and  self-hope. 

ADAH. 

Omnipotence 


Mast  be  all  goodness. 


LDCinm. 
Wat  it  so  in  Eden  ? 


ADAH. 

Fiend!  tempt  me  not  with  beaaty ;  thou  art  fairer 
Than  was  the  serpent,  and  as  false. 

LUCIFia. 

As  true. 
Ask  Eve,  your  mother ;  heart  the  not  the  knowledge 
Of  good  and  evil? 

ADAH. 

Oh»  my  mother!  thou 
But  pfack'd  a  fruit  more  fatal  to  thine  offspring 
Than  to  thyself;  thorn  at  the  least  hast  past 
Thy  youth  in  Paradise,  in  innocent 
And  happy  intercourse  with  happy  spirits ; 
»«v/e,  thy  children,  ignorant  of  Eden, 
Are  girt  about  by  demons,  who  assume 
The  words  of  God,  and  tempt  us  with  our  own 
Distautied  and  curious  thoughts — as  thou 
vm  v/ork'd  on  by  the  snake,  in  thy  most  fluth'd 
And  heedless,  harmless  wantonness  of  bliss. 
I  cannot  answer  this  immortal  thing 
Vfcieh  stands  before  me ;  I  cannot  abhor  him ; 
I  look  upon  him  with  a  pleasing  fear, 
Aad  yet  I  fly  not  from  him :  in  his  eye 
Then  is  a  fastening  attraction  which 
\  Foes  my  fluttering  eyes  on  bit;  my  heart 
|  Beau  qukk;  he  awes  me,  and  yet  draws  me  near, 
Searer  and  nearer:  Gain — Cain — save  me  from  him! 

|  CAIN. 

What  dreads  my  Adah?  This  it  no  ill  spirit. 

ADA  a. 
,  H«  if  not  God— nor  God  s :  I  have  beheld 
The  eherabs  and  the  seraphs;  he  looks  not 

Like  them. 

CAIN. 

But  there  are  spirits  loftier  still  — 


The  archangels. 

Luciraa. 
And  still  loftier  than  the  archangels. 

ADAB. 

Ay — but  not  blessed. 

Lucirxa, 
If  the  blessedness 
Consists  in  slavery — no. 

ADAH. 

I  have  heard  it  said. 
The  seraphs  love  most — cherubim  Anou>  most — 
And  this  should  be  a  cherub — since  he  loves  not. 

LUCIFlt. 

And  if  the  higher  knowledge  quenches  love, 
What  must  he  be  you  cannot  love  when  known? 
Since  the  all-knowing  cherubim  love  least, 
The  seraphs'  love  can  be  but  ignorance : 
That  they  are  not  compatible,  the  doom 
Of  thy  fond  parents,  for  their  daring,  proves. 
Choose  betwixt  love  and  knowledge — since  there  it 
No  other  choice :  your  tire  hath  chosen  already; 
Bit  worship  it  but  fear. 

ADAl. 

Oh,  Cain!  choose  love. 

CAIN. 

For  thee,  my  Adah,  I  choose  not — it  was 
Born  with  me— but  I  love  nought  else. 

ADAH. 

Our  parents  T 

CAIN. 

Did  they  love  ut  when  they  snatch'd  from  the  tree 
That  which  hath  driven  u&  all  from  Paradise? 

ADAH. 

We  were  not  born  then — and  if  we  had  been, 
Should  we  not  love  them  and  our  children,  Cain? 

CAIN. 

Hy  little  Enoch !  and  his  lisping  sister ! 
Could  I  but  deem  them  happy,  I  would  half 

Forget but  it  can  never  be  forgotten 

Through  thrice  a  thousand  generations!  never 

Shall  men  love  the  remembrance  of  the  man 

Who  tow'd  the  seed  of  evil  and  mankind 

In  the  same  hour!  They  pluck'd  the  tree  of  science 

And  sin — and  not  content  with  their  own  sorrow, 

Begot  me — thee — and  all  the  few  that  are, 

And  all  the  unnumber'd  and  innumerable 

Multitudes,  millions,  myriads,  which  may  be. 

To  inherit  agonies  accumulated 

By  ages! — And  /  must  be  tire  of  such  things! 

Thy  beauty  and  thy  love — my  love  and  joy, 

The  rapturous  moment  and  the  placid  hour, 

All  we  love  in  our  children  and  each  other, 

But  lead  them  and  ourselves  through  many  years 

Of  tin  and  pain— or  few,  but  still  of  sorrow, 

Intercheck'd  with  an  instant  of  brief  pleasure, 

To  Death— the  unknown!  Methinks  the  tree  of  knowledge 

Hath  not  fulfill'd  its  promise :— if  they  sinn'd, 

At  least  they  ought  to  have  known  all  things  that  arc 

Of  knowledge — and  the  mystery  of  death. 

What  do  they  know? — that  they  are  miserable. 

What  need  of  snakes  and  fruits  to  teach  us  that ! 

ADAH. 

I  am  not  wretched,  Cain,  and  if  thou 
Wert  happy — 

CAIN. 

Be  thou  happy  then  alone— 
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I  will  have  nought  to  do  'with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

ADAH. 

Alone  I  could  not, 
Nor  would  be  happy :  but  with  those  around  us,- 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

lucifer. 

And  thou  couldst  not 
Alone,  thou  aayst,  be  happy? 

ADAH. 

Alone !  Oh,  my  God ! 
Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin  ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
His  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

LUCIFER. 

Tet  thy  God  is  alone;  and  is  he  happy  ? 
Lonely  and  good  ? 

ADAH. 

He  is  not  so;  he  hath 
The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  so  in  diffusing  joy : 
What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  spreading  joy? 

lucifer. 
Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden ; 
Or  of  bis  first-born  son;  ask  your  own  heart; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

ADAH. 

Alas !  no ;  and  you — 
Are  you  of  heaven? 

LUCIFER. 

If  I  am  not,  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things;  it  is 
His  secret,  and  he  keeps  it.   We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say ;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial. 
Since  better  may  not  be  without :  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon  • 

The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

ADAH. 

It  is  a  beautiful  star,;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

LUCIFIR. 

And  why  not  adore? 

ADAH. 

Our  father 
Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

H'CIFER. 

But  the  symbols 
Of  the  Invisible  arc  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible  ;  and  you  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  (lie  host  of  heaven. 

ADAH. 

Our  father 
Sailh  that  ho  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  and  our  mother. 

LUCIFER. 

lla-,1  thou  trcu  hiin  ? 


ADAH. 


Tes — in  his  works. 


LUCIFER. 

But  in  his  being? 

(ADAH. 

No —       » 
Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light,  they  look  upon  us;  but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber  'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns.; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber 'd,  and  endearing, 
Not  dazzling,  and  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy;  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

LDCIFRR. 

Alas!  those  tears! 
Couldst  thou  but  know  what  oceans  will  be 

ADAH. 

Byrne? 

LUCIFER. 

By  all. 

ADAH. 

What  all? 

LUCIFER. 

The  million  millions — 
Thy  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  Hell. 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

"  ADAH. 

Oh  Cairn! 
This  spirit  curseih  us. 

CAIN. 

Let  him  say  on ; 
Him  will  I  follow. 

ADAH. 

Whither? 

LUCIFER. 

To  a  place 
Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour ; 
But  in  that  hour  sec  things  of  many  days. 

ADAH. 

How  can  that  be? 

LUCIFER. 

Did  not  your  Maker  rnakr- 
Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many. 
Or  hath  destroy'd  in  few? 

CAIN. 

Lead  on. 

ADAH. 

Will  he 
In  sooth  return  within  an  hour? 

LUCIFER. 

He  sliall. 
With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Gin  crowd  ricrnity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into'etcriuty  : 
We  breathe  not  by  a  mortal  measurement — 
But  that 's  a  mystery.    Cain,  come  ou  with  me. 


CAM. 
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ADAH. 


Will  be  return? 


Loan*. 
Ay,  vomao !  he  alone 
Of  mortals  from  that  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  Orb) — shall  come  hack  to  thee 
To  make  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
As  populous  as  this :  at  present  there 
Are  few  inhabitants. 

ADAH.  « 

Where  dwellest  thou  ? 
Lucirza. 
Throughout  all  space.  Where  should  I  dwell  ?  Where  are 
Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  1;  all  things  are 
Divided  with  me ;  life  and  death — and  time- 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  tbat 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both— 
These  are  my  realms !  So  that  I  do  divide 
Bis,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
Bis.     If  1  were  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
Gould  1  stand  here  T  His  angels  are  within 
Yoor  vision. 

A  DAB. 

So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

LUCIFER. 

Gain !  thou  hast  heard. 
If  thoa  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
That  thirst :  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
Tit*  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 

CAM. 

Spirit,  I  have  said  it.  [Exeunt  Lucirn  and  Cain, 

adam  (follows,  exclaiming) 

Cain!  my  brother!  Cain! 

ACT  II. 

SCENE   I. 
The  Abyss  of  Space. 

CAIN. 

I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  (ear 
To  sink. 

Lucirn. 
Have  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Borne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

CAIN. 

Can  I  do  so  without  impiety  7 

Lucirta. 
Relieve— and  sink  not !  doubt — and  perish !  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  car,  and  deem 
Evil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
The  worlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced,  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
With  torture  of  my  dooming.    There  will  come 
An  hour,  when  toss'd  upon  some  water-drops, 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  «  Believe  in  me, 
And  walk  the  waters ;»  and  the  man  shall  walk 


The  billows  and  be  safe.    /  will  not  say 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee  ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny,  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

CAIN. 

Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

LCCirfiB. 

Dost  thou  not  recognise 
The  dust  which  fbrm'd  your  father  ? 

CAIN. 

Can  it  be? 
Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?  Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  ? 

Luciraa. 

Point  me  out  the  site 
Of  Paradise. 

CAIN. 

How  should  I  ?  As  we  move 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise : 
Hethinks  they  both,  as  wc  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us ;  and,  as  we  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

Lucmi. 
'  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
All  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think? 

CAIN. 

*      I  should  be  proud  of  though  t 
Which  knew  such  things. 

UJcina. 
But  if  that  high  thought  were 
Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things. 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  fbredoom'd  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy — — 

CAIN. 

Spirit  I 
Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing, 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy. 
If  I  may  judge  till  now.    But,  spirit,  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth),  * 

Here  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
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Who  can  but  suffer  many  years,  and  die, 
Methinks,  is  merely  propagating  death, 
And  multiplying  murder. 

lccifek. 
Thou  canst  not 
All  die — there  is  what  must  survive. 

CAM. 

The  Other 
Spake  not  of  this  unto  my  father,  when 
He  shut  him  forth  from  Paradise,  with  death 
Written  upon  bis  forehead.     But  at  least 
Let  what  is  mortal  of  me  perish,  that 
I  may  be  in  the  rest  as  angels  are. 

LUCIPEB. 

/  am  angelic :  wouldst-  thou  be  as  I  am  ? 

CAIN. 

I  know  not  what  thou  art :  I  see  thy  power, 
And  see  thou  show  st  me  things  beyond  my  power, 
Beyond  all  power  of  my  born  faculties, 
Although  inferior  still  to  my  desires 
And  my  conceptions. 

lucipeb. 
What  are  they,  which  dwell 
So  hnmbly  in  their  pride,  as  to  sojourn 
With  .worms  in  clay? 

cam. 
And  what  art  thou,  who  dwellest 
So  haughtily  in  spirit,  and  canst  range 
Nature  and  immortality,  and  yet 
Seem'st  sorrowful  ? 

lucipeb. 
I  seem  that  which  I  am ; 
And  therefore  do  I  ask  of  thee,  if  thou 
Wouldst  be  immortal  ? 

CAIN. 

Thou  hast  said,  I  must  be 
Immortal  in  despite  of  me.    I  knew  not 
This  until  lately — but  since  it  must  be, 
Let  me,  or  happy  or  unhappy,  learn 
To  anticipate  my  immortality. 

LUCIPEB. 

Thou  didst  before  I  came  upon  thee. 

CAIN. 

How? 
Lucina. 
By  suffering. 

cam. 
And  must  torture  be  immortal? 

LUCIFER. 

We  and  thy  sons  will  try.    But  now,  behold ! 
Is  it  not  glorious? 

CUM. 

Oh,  thou  beautiful 
And  unimaginable  ether!  and 
Ye  multiplying  masses  of  increased 
And  still-increasing  lights!  what  are  ye?  what 
Is  this  blue  wilderness  of  interminable 
Air,  where  ye  roll  along,  as  I  hare  seen 
The  leaves  along  the  limpid  streams  of  Eden? 
Is  your  course  measured  for  yc?  Or  do  ye 
Sweep  on  in  your  unbounded  revelry 
Through  an  aerial  universe  of  endless 
Expansion,  at  which  my  soul  aches  to  think, 
Intoxicated  with  eternity? 
Oh  God!  Oh  Gods!  or  whatsoe'er  ye  are! 
How  beautiful  ye  are !  how  beautiful 


Tour  works,  or  accidents,  or  whatsoe'er 

They  may  be!  Let  me  die,  as  atoms  die 

(If  that  they  die),  or  know  ye  in  your  might 

And  knowledge!  My  thoughts  are  not  in  this  hour 

Unworthy  what  I  see,  though  my  dust  is: 

Spirit!  let  me  expire,  or  see  them  nearer. 

lucipeb. 
Art  thou  not  nearer?  look  back  to  thine  earth! 

cam. 
Where  is  it?  I  see  nothing  save  a  mass 
Of  most  innumerable  lights. 

lccipeb. 

Look  there ! 

CAM. 

I  cannot  seek. 

Lccim. 
Tet  it  sparkles  stilL 

CAM. 

What,  yonder? 

Lucim. 
Tea. 

CAM. 

And  wilt  thon  tell  me  so? 
Why,  I  have  seen  the  fire-flies  and  fire-worms 
Sprinkle  the  dusky  groves  and  the  green  -banks 
In  the  dim  twilight,  brighter  than  yon  world 
Which  bears  them. 

LUCIPEB. 

Thou  hast  seen  both  worais  and  worlds, 
Each  bright  and  sparkling,— what  dost  think  of  them1 

CAM. 

That  they  are  beautiful  in  their  own  sphere, 
And  that  the  night,  which  makes  both  beautiful 
The  little  shining  fire-fly  in  its  flight, 
And  the  immortal  star  in  its  great  course, 
Must  both  be  guided. 

lccipeb. 
But  by  whom  or  what? 

CAM. 

Show  me. 

Lucirsa. 
Dar  st  thou  behold? 

CAM. 

How  know  1  what 
I  dart  behold?  as  yet,  thou  hast  shown  nought 
I  dare  not  gate  on  further. 

LUCIPEB. 

On,  then,  with  me. 
Wouldst  thou  behold  things  mortal  or  immortal? 

CAM. 

Why  what  are  things? 

LUCIPEB. 

Both  partly :  but  what  doth 
Sit  next  thy  heart? 

CAM. 

The  things  I  see. 

LUCIPEB. 

Bat  what 
Safe  nearest  it? 

CAM. 

The  things  I  have  not  seen. 
Nor  erer  shall — the  mysteries  of  death. 

LUCIPEB. 

What  if  I  show  to  thee  things  which  have  died. 
As  I  have  shown  thee  mnch  which  cannot  die? 


I 


CAIN. 


3? 


CAIN. 


Do  so. 

!  LUCIFEB. 

Away,  then !  on  our  mighty  wings. 

CAIN. 

(H|!  bow  we  cleave  the  blue!  The  stars  fade  from  us! 
The  earth!  where  is  my  earth?  let  me  look  on  it,. 
I  or  I  was  made  of  it. 

LUCIFEB. 

T  is  now  beyond  thee, 
1  Lns  in  the  universe  than  thou  in  it: 
Yet  deem  not  that  thou  canst  escape  it;  thon 
Slnlt  soon  return  to  earth,  and  all  its  dust; 
1  is  part  of  thy  eternity,  and  mine. 

CAW. 

WWe  dost  thou  lead  me? 

lucifeb. 

To  what  was  before  thee  I 
,  The  phantasm  of  the  world;  of  which  thy  world 
i  h  bat  the  wreck. 

CAIN. 

What!  is  it  not  then  new? 
lucifeb. 
,  So  more  than  life  is :  and  that  was  ere  thou 

Or  /  were,  or  (he  things  which  seem  to  us 
|  Greater  than  either:  many  things  will  have 

So  end;  and  some^w/hich  would  pretend  to  have 

Bad  oo  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 

At  thon;  and  mightier  things  have  been  extinct 
{ To  make  way  for  much  meaner  than  we  can 

Nannise;  for  moments  only  and  the  spate 
j  Hate  been  and  must  be  all  unchangeable. 
i  Bat  changes  make  not  death,  except  to  clay ; 

But  thou  art  clay — and  canst  but  comprehend 
i  That  which  was  day,  and  such  thou  shalt  behold. 

CAIN. 

G»y, spirit!  What  thou  wilt,  I  can  survey. 

Lucirxa. 
Away,  then! 

'  CAIN. 

Bat  the  lights  fade  from  me  fast, 
And  some  till  now  grew  larger  as  we  approach'd, 
And  wore  the  look  of  worlds. 

i 

I  LUCIFXB. 

And  such  they  are. 

CAIN. 

I  AadEdensinthem? 

,  LDcirxa. 

I  It  may  be. 

I  CAIN. 

And  men? 

,  HJCITXR. 

Tea/or  things  higher. 

CAIN. 

Ay!  and  serpents  too? 

LUCIFEB. 

flookkt  thou  have  men  without  them?  must  no  reptiles 
i  Breathe,  save  the  erect  ones  ? 

CAIN. 

'  How  the  lights  recede ! 

1  **«re  fly  we? 

'  LUCIFEB. 

To  the  world  of  phantoms,  which 
Are  beings  past,  and  shadows  still  to  come. 

CAIN. 

*<"  it  grows  dark,  and  dark— the  stars  are  gone ! 


Lucirsa. 
And  yet  thou  seest. 

CAIN. 

T  is  a  fearful  light! 
No  sun,  no  moon,  no  lights  innumerable. 
The  very  blue  of  the  empurpled  night 
Fades  to  a  dreary  twilight ;  yet  I  see 
lluge  dusky  masses,  but  unlike  the  worlds 
We  were  approaching,  which,  begirt  with  light, 
Seem'd  full  of  life  even  when  their  atmosphere 
Of  light  gave  way,  and  show  d  them  taking  shapes 
Unequal,  of  deep  valleys  and  vast  mountains; 
And  some  emitting  sparks,  and  some  displaying 
Enormous  liquid  plains,  and  some  begirt 
With  luminous  belts,  and  floating  moons,  which  took 
Like  them  the  features  of  fair  earth: — instead, 
All  here  seems  dark  and  dreadful. 

LUCIFEB. 

But  distinct. 
Thou  seekest  to  behold  death,  and  dead  things? 

CAIN. 

I  seek  it  not;  but  as  I  know  there  are 

Such,  and  that  my  sire's  sin  makes  him  and  me, 

And  all  that  we  inherit,  liable 

To  such,  1  would  behold  at  once,  what  I 

Must  one  day  see  perforce. 

LUCIFEB. 

Behold! 

CAIN. 

T  is  darkness. 

LUCIFEB. 

And  so  it  shall  be  ever;  but  we  will 
UnfokMts  gates!. 

CAIN. 

Enormous  vapours  roll 
Apart — what's  this? 

LUCIFEB. 

Enter! 

CAIN. 

Can  1  return  ? 

LUCIFEB. 

Return!  be  sure:  how  else  should  death  be  peopled? 
Its  present  realm  is  thin  to  what  it  will  be, 
Through  thee  and  thine. 

CAIN. 

The  clouds  still  open  wide 
And  wider,  and  make  wideuing  circles  round  us. 

LUCIFEB. 

Advance ! 

CAIN. 

And  thou! 

LUCIFEB. 

Fear  not — without  me  thou 
Gouldst  not  have  gone  beyond  thy  world.    On !  on ! 

[They  disappear  through  the  clouds. 


SCENE  II. 
Hades. 
Enter  Lucirsa  and  Cain. 


CAIN. 


How  silent  and  how  vast  arc  these  dim  worlds! 
For  they  seem  more  than  one,  and  yet  more  peopled 
Than  the  huge  brilliant  luminous  orbs  which  swung 
So  thickly  in  the  upper  air,  that  I 
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Had  deem'd  them  rather  the  bright  populace 

Of  some  all  unimaginable  heaven 

Than  things  to  be  inhabited  themselves, 

But  that  on  drawing  near  them  I  beheld 

Their  swelling  into  palpable  immensity 

Of  matter,  which  seem'd  made  for  life  to  dwell  on, 

Rather  than  life  itself.     But  here,  all  is 

So  shadowy  and  so  full  of  twilight,  that 

It  speaks  of  a  day  past. 

LDCirxB. 

It  is  the  realm 
Of  death. — Wouldst  have  it  present  T 

CAiir. 

Till  I  know 
That  which  it  really  is,  I  cannot  answer. 
But  if  it  be  as  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  homilies,  *t  is  a  thing — 
Oh  God!  I  dare  not  think  on  't!  Cursed  be 
He  who  invented  life  that  leads  to  death! 
Or  the  dull  mass  of  life,  that  being  life 
Could  not  retain,  but  needs  must  forfeit  it — 
'Even  for  the  innocent !   . 

Luciraa. 
Dost  thou  curse  thy  father? 

CAIN. 

Cursed  he  not  me  in  giving  me  my  birth? 
Cursed  he  not  me  before  my  birth,  in  daring 
To  pluck  the  fruit  forbidden  ? 

uicim. 

Thou  say'st  weU: 
The  curse  is  mutual  'twixt  thy  sire  and  thee — 
But  for  thy  sons  and  brother ! 

CAIN.  * 

Let  them  share  it 
With  me,  their  sire  and  brother!  What  else  is 
Rcqueath'd  to  me?  I  leave  them  my  inheritance. 
Oh  ye  interminable  gloomy  realms 
Of  swimming  shadows  and  enormous  shapes, 
Some  fully  shown,  some  indistinct,  and  all 
Mighty  and  melancholy— what  are  ye? 
Live  ye,  or  have  ye  lived? 

LUCirKB. 

Somewhat  of  both. 

CAIN. 

Then  what  is  death  » 

Lucirta. 
What?  Hath  not  He  who  made  ye 

Said  'tis  another  life? 

CAIN. 

Till  now  He  hath 
Said  nothing,  save  that  all  shall  die. 

LUCIFBB. 

Perhaps 
He  one  day  will  unfold  that  further  secret. 

CAIN. 

Happy  the  day ! 

i.ucirEa. 
Yes,  happy!  when  unfolded 
Through  agonies  unspeakable,  and  clogg'd 
Willi  agonies  eternal,  to  innumerable 
Yet  unborn  myriads  of  unconscious  atoms, 
All  to  be  animated  for  this  only! 

CAIN. 

What  are  these  mighty  phantoms  which  I  v.e 
Floating  around  me  ? — they  weir  not  the  form 
Of  the  intelligences  I  have  seen 


Round  our  regretted  and  unenter'd  Eden, 
Nor  wear  the  form  of  man  as  I  have  view'd  it 
In  Adam's,  and  in  Abel's,  and  in  mine. 
Nor  in  my  sister-bride's,  nor  in  my  children's ; 
And  yet  they  have  an  aspect,  which,  though  not 
Of  men  nor  angels,  looks  like  something,  which. 
If  not  the  last,  rose  higher  than  the  first, 
Haughty,  and  high,  and  beautifuT,  and  fall 
Of  seeming  strength,  but  of  inexplicable 
Shape ;  for  I  never  saw  such.    They  bear  not 
The  wing  of  seraph,  nor  the  nice  of  man, 
Nor  form  of  mightiest  brute,  nor  aught  that  is 
Now  breathing;  mighty  yet  and  beautiful 
As  the  most  beautiful  and  mighty  which 
Live,  and  yet  so  unlike  them,  that  I  scarce 
Cnn  call  them  living. 

LVC1FXB. 

Yet  they  lived. 

CAIN. 

Where? 
Locirau 

When 
Thou  livest. 

CAIN. 

When? 


They  did  inhabit. 


Luciraa. 

On  what  thou  callest  earth 

CAIN. 

Adam  is  the  first. 


Lucirta. 
Of  thine,  I  grant  thee — but  too  mean  to  be 
The  last  of  these. 

CAIN. 

And  what  are  they  ? 

LUCIFtm. 

That  which 
Thou  shalt  be. 

CAIN. 

But  what  were  they? 

LLC  I  FEB. 

Laving,  high, 
Intelligent,  good,  great,  and  glorious  things, 
As  much  superior  unto  all  thy  sire, 
Adam,  could  e'er  have  been  in  Eden,  as 
The  sixty-thousandth  generation  shall  be, 
In  its  dull  damp  degeneracy,  to 
Thee  and  thy  son; — and  how  weak  they  are,  judge 
By  thy  own  flesh. 

CAIN. 

Ah  me !  and  did  they  perish  ? 
Lucirn. 
Yes,  from  their  earth,  as  thou  wilt  fade  from  thine. 

CAIN. 

But  was  mine  theirs? 

LUCOTl. 

It  was. 

CAIN. 

But  not  as  now  .- 
It  is  too  little  and  too  lowly  to 
Sustain  such  creatures. 

Ltrcirxa. 

True,  it  was  more  glorious. 

CAIN. 

And  wherefore  did  it  foil  ? 


CAIN. 
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|  Ask  Him  who  fells. 

CAM. 

BolhowT 

Lvcivn.  , 

By  a  most  crushing  and  inexorable 
Detraction  and  disorder  of  the  elements, 
Which  struck  a  world  to  chaos,  as  a  chaos 
Subsiding  has  struck  oat  a  world :  such  things, 
Thoogh  rare  in  time,  are  frequent  in  eternity.— 
Ps*  on,  and  gaze  upon  the  past. 

CAW. 

T is  awful! 

LtTCTPEB. 

lad  true.  Behold  these  phantoms!  they  were  once 
Material  as  thou  art. 

CAIN. 

And  must  I  be 

Like  them? 

LUCIfSB. 

Let  He  who  made  thee  answer  that. 
I  thow  thee  what  thy  predecessors  are, 
And  what  they  were  thou  feelest,  in  degree 
Inferior  as  thy  petty  feelings  and 
Thy  pettier  portion  of  the  immortal  part 
I  Of  high  intelligence  and  earthly  strength. 
1  ^lut  ye  in  coatmoo  have  with  what  they  had 
l<  fife,  and  what  ye  shall  have— death ;  the  rest 
1  Of  your  poor  attributes  is  such  as  suits 
Hfptites  engender" d  out  of  the  subsiding 
1  &oe  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
\  sarcely-yet  shaped  planet,  peopled  with 
,  Tilings  whose  enjoyment  was  to  be  in  blindness 
A  Paradise  of  Ignorance,  from  which 
bowledge  was  barr'd  as  poison.   Bat  behold 
'  what  these  superior  beings  are  or  were ; 
>,  if  it  irk  thee,  turn  thee  back  and  till 
i  The  orth,  thy  task— I  '11  waft  thee  there  in  safety. 

|  CAIN. 

So:  I'll  nay  here. 

I  mjcitbb. 
How  long? 

CAIN. 

Forever!    Since 

I I  bum  one  day  return  here  from  the  earth, 
,  I  rather  would  remain ;  I  am  sick  of  all 

Tlat  dost  has  shown  me — let  me  dwell  in  shadows. 

Lucinta. 
'  '< <*ooot  he:  thou  now  beholdest  as 
1  A  Tmoo  that  which  is  reality. 
To  nuke  thyself  fit  for  this  dwelling,  thou 
,  Xmt  pan  through  what  the  things  thou  see'st  have 

pass'd— 
^  pies  of  death. 


>«00W» 


CAIH. 

By  what  gate  have  we  enter 'd 


LUC1PEB. 

By  mine!  But,  plighted  to  return, 
V  *pirit  buoys  thee  up  to  breathe  in  regions 
'Mure  all  is  breathless  save  thyself.   Gaze  on ; 
!'ai  do  not  think  to  dwell  here  till  thine  hour 
Is  come. 

CAIN. 

And  these,  too,  can  they  ne'er  repass 
To  earth  again  t 


Loaraa. 
Jheir  earth  is  gone  for  ever— 
So  changed  by  its  convulsion,  they  would  not 
Be  conscious  to  a  single  present  spot 
Of  its  new  scarcely  harden 'd  surface— 'twas — 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  world  it  was! 

CAIN. 

And  is; 
It  is  not  with  the  earth,  though  I  must  till  it, 
I  feel  at  war,  but  that  I  may  not  profit 
By  what  it  bears  of  beautiful  untoiting, 
Nor  gratify  my  thousand  swelling  thoughts 
With  knowledge,  nor  allay  my  thousand  fears 
Of  death  and  life. 

Luciraa. 
What  thy  world  is  thou  see'st, 
But  canst  not  comprehend  the  shadow  of 
That  which  it 


CAIN. 

And  those  enormous  creatures, 
Phantoms  inferior  in  intelligence 
(At  least  so  seeming)  to  the  things  we  have  pass'd, 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror;  taller  than 
The  cherub-guarded  walls  of  Eden,  with 
Eyes  flashing  like  the  fiery  swords  which  fence  them, 
And  tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripp'd  of 
Their  bark  and  branches— what  were  they  I 

Lucirea. 

That  which 

The  mammoth  is  in  thy  wdrld; — but  these  lie 
By  myriads  underneath  its  surface. 

CAIN. 

But 
None  on  it? 

LUCIFM. 

No :  for  thy  frail  race  to  war 
With  them  would  render  the  curse  on  it  useless— 
T  would  be  destroy'd  so  early. 

cain.  v 

But  why  war? 

uicim. 
You  have  forgotten  the  denunciation 
Which  drove  your  race  from  Eden— war  with  all  things, 
And  death  to  all  things,  and  disease  to  most  things, 
And  pangs,  and  bitterness;  these  were  the  fruits 
Of  the  forbidden  tree. 

CAIN. 

But  animals — 
Did  they  too  eat  of  it,  that  they  must  die ! 

LUCIFBB. 

Your  Maker  told  ye,  they  were  made  for  you, 
As  you  for  him.— You  would  not  have  their  doom 
Superior  to  your  own!   Had  Adam  not 
Fallen,  all  had  stood. 

CAIN. 

Alas!  the  hopeless  wretches! 
They  too  must  share  my  sire's  fate,  like  his  sons ; 
Like  them,  too,  without  having  shared  the  apple; 
Like  them,  loo,  without  the  so  dear-bought  knowledge! 
It  was  a  lying  tree — for  we  know  nothing. 
At  least  it  promised  knowledge  at  the  price 
Of  death— but  knov>ledge  still :  but  what  knows  man  ? 
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lucifer. 
It  may  be  death  leads  to  the  highest  knowledge; 
And  being  of  all  things  the  sole  thing  certain^ 
At  least  leads  to  the  surest  science:  therefore 
The  tree  was  true,  though  deadly. 

CAIN. 

These  dim  realms!' 
I  see  them,  but  I  know  them  not. 

LUCIFER. 

Because 
Thy  hour  is  yet  afar,  and  matter  cannot 
Comprehend  spirit  wholly — but 't  is  something 
To  know  there  are  such  realms. 

CAIN. 

We  knew  already 
That  there  was  death. 

« 

LUCIFER. 

But  not  what  was  beyond  it- 

CAIN. 

Nor  know  I  now. 

lucifer. 
Thou  know'st  that  there  is 
A  state,  and  many  states  beyond  thine  own — 
And  this  thou  knewest  not  this  morn. 

CAIN. 

But  all 
Seems  dim  and  shadowy. 

LUCIFER. 

Be  content ;  it  will 
Seem  clearer  to  thine  immortality. 

CAIN. 

And  yon  immeasurable  liquid  space 

Of  glorious  azure  which  floats  on  beyond  us. 

Which  looks  like  water,  and  which  I  should  deem. 

The  river  which  flows  out  of  Paradise 

Past  my  own  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  bankless 

And  boundless  and  of  an  ethereal  hue — 

What  is  it  ? 

LDCiriB. 

There  is  still  some  such  on  earth, 
Although  inferior,  and  thy  children  shall 
Dwell  near  it — 't  is  the  fantasm  of  an  ocean. 

CAIN. 

T  is  like  another  world ;  a  liquid  sun — 
And  those  inordinate  creatures  sporting  o'er 
Its  shining  surface? 

LUCIFER. 

Are  its  habitants, 
The  past  leviathans. 

CAIN. 

And  yon  immense 
Serpent,  which  rears  his  dripping  mane  and  vasty 
Head  ten  times  higher  than  the  haughtiest  cedar 
Forth  from  the  abyss,  looking  as  he  could  coil 
Himself  around  the  orbs  we  lately  look'd  on — 
Is  he  not  of  the  kind  which  bask'd  beneath 
The  tree  in  Eden? 

LUCIFER. 

Eve,  thy  mother,  best 
Can  tell  what  shape  of  serpent  tempted  her. 

CAIN. 

This  seems  too  terrible.     No  doubt  the  other 
Had  more  of  beauty. 

LUCIFER. 

Hast  thou  ne'er  beheld  him  ? 


CAIN. 

Many  of  the  same  kind  (at  least  so  call'd), 
But  never  that  precisely  which  persuaded 
The  fatal  fruit,  nor  even  of  the  same  aspect. 

LUCIFER. 

Tour  father  saw  him  not? 

CAIN. 

No :  "t  was  my  mother 
Who  tempted  him — she  tempted  by  the  serpent. 

LUCIFER. 

Good  man!  whene'er  thy  wife,  or  thy  sons'  wive* 
Tempt  thee  or  them  to  aught  that's  new  or  strange, 
Be  sure  thou  see'st  first  who  hath  tempted  them. 

CAIN. 

Thy  precept  comes  too  late :  there  is  no  more 
For  serpents  to  tempt  woman  to. 

LUCIFER. 

But  there 
Are  some  things  still  which  woman  may  tempt  man  to, 
And  man  tempt  woman : — let  thy  sons  look  to  it ! 
My  counsel  is  a  kind  one  ;  for  'tis  even 
Given  chiefly  at  my  own  expense:  't  is  true, 
T  will  not  be  follow'd,  so  there's  little  lost. 

CAM. 

I  understand  not  this. 

LUCIFER. 

The  happier  thou ! — 
Thy  world  and  thou  are  still  too  young !  Thou  thiakest 
Thyself  most  wicked  and  unhappy :  is  it 
Not  so? 

CAIN. 

For  crime  I  know  not ;  but  for  pain, 
I  have  felt  much. 

LUCIFER. 

First-born  of  the  first  man! 
Thy  present  state  of  sin — and  thou  art  evil, 
Of  sorrow — and  thou  sufferest,  are  both  Eden, 
In  all  its  innocence,  compared  to  what 
Thou  shortly  may'st  be ;  and  that  state  again, 
In  its  redoubled  wretchedness,  a  paradise 
To  what  thy  sons'  sons'  sons,  accumulating 
In  generations  like  to  dust  (which  they 
In  fact  but  add  to),  shall  endure  and  do. — 
Now  let  us  back  to  earth ! 

CAIN. 

And  wherefore  didst  thou 
Lead  me  here  only  to  inform  me  this? 

LUCIFER. 

Was  not  thy  quest  for  knowledge? 

calm. 

Yes:  as  being. 
The  road  to  happiness. 

LUCIFER. 

If  truth  be  so, 
Thou  hast  it. 

CAIN. 

Then  my  fathers  God  did  well 
When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree. 

LUCIFER. 

But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it. 
But  ignorance  of  evil  doth  not  save 
From  evil ;  it  must  still  roll  on  the  same, 
A  part  of  all  things. 

CAIN. 

Not  of  all  things.    No : 
I'll  not  believe  it— for  I  thirst  for  good. 


LUCIFER. 

And  who  and  what  doth  not?  Who  covets  evil 
For  its  own  bitter  sake? — None — nothing!  't  is 
The  leaven  of  all  life  and  lifelessness. 

CAIN. 

Within  those  glorious  orbs  which  we  behold, 
DUttnt  and  dazzling,  and  innumerable, 
tre  we"  came  down  into  this  phantom  realm, 
l.l  canoot  come;  they  are  too  beautiful. 

LUCIFER. 

Tfaou  hast  seen  them  from  afar. 

CAIN. 

And  what  of  that? 
Distance  can  but  diminish  glory — they 
When  nearer  must  be  more  ineffable. 

LUCIFER. 

I  Approach  the  things  of  earth  most  beautiful, 
I  iod  judge  their  beauty  near. 

I  CAIN. 

|  I  have  done  this — 

The  loveliest  thing  I  know  is  loveliest  nearest. 

•  LUCIFER. 

Then  there  must  be  delusion. — What  is  that^ 
I  Which  being  nearest  to  thine  eyes  is  still 
Uore  beautiful  than  beauteous  things  remote? 

!  CAIN. 

|  My  aster  Adah.— Ail  the  stars  of  heaven, 

j  The  deep  blue  noon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 

i  Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 

'  The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 

i  His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 

i  <y  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 

|  Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 

tloag  that  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
l  The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird's  voicc- 

Tbe  vesper  bird's,  which  seems  to  sing  of  love, 
j  -lad  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
.  A*  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls ; — 
j  All  these  are  nothing  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
|  Like  Adah's  face :  I  turn  from  earth  and  heaven 
;  To  pie  on  it. 

LUCIFER. 

T  is  frail  as  fair  mortality, 
fo  the  first  dawn  and  bloom  of  young  creation 
And  earliest  embraces  of  earth's  parents, 
Cu  make  its  offspring ;  still  it  is  delusion. 

CAIN. 

Too  think  so,  being  not  her  brother. 

LUCIFER. 

Mortal! 
|  *J  brotherhood  s  with  those  who  have  no  children. 

'  CAIN. 

Tfen  thou  canst  have  no  fellowship  with  us. 

LUCIFER. 

'<  may  be  that  thine  own  shall  be  for  me. 
|  bit  if  thou  dost  possess  a  beautiful 

k^fi  beyond  all  beauty  in  thine  eyes, 
j^T  art  thou  wretched? 

CAIN. 

!  Why 'do  I  exist? 

*■!  »rt  thou  wretched?  why  are  all  things  so? 
* "*■  He  who  made  us  must  be  as  the  maker 

V  things  unhappy »    To  produce  destruction 

^  wrely  never  be  the  task  of  joy, 
1  **!  yet  my  sire  says  He  s  omnipotent : 

"*■  *hy  is  evil— He  being  good  ?    I  ask 'd 


This  question  of  my  father ;  and  he  said, 

Because  this  evil  only  was  the  path 

To  good.     Strange  good,  that  must  arise  from  out 

Its  deadly  opposite.     I  lately  saw 

A  lamb  stung  by  a  reptile :  the  poor  suckling 

Lay  roaming  on  the  earth,  beneath  the  vain 

And  piteous  bleating  of  its  restless  dam  : 

My  father  pluckVl  some  herbs,  and  laid  them  to 

The  wound ;  and  by  degrees  the  helpless  wretch 

Resumed  its  careless  life,  and  rose  to  drain 

The  .mother's  milk,  who  o'er  it  tremulous 

Stood  licking  its  reviving  limbs  with  joy. 

Behold,  my  son !  said  Adam,  how  from  evil 

Springs  good ! 

LUCIFER. 

What  didst  thou  answer? 

CAIN. 

Nothing;  for 
He  is  my  father  :  but  I  thought,  that  *t  were 
A  better  portion  for  the  animal 
Never  to  have  been  stung  at  all,  than  to 
Purchase  renewal  of  its  little  life 
With  agonies  unutterable,  though 
Dispell'd  by  antidotes. 

LUCIFER.  • 

But  as  thou  saidst 
Of  all  beloved  things  thou  lovest  her 
Who  shared  thy  mother's  milk,  and  givetli  hers 
Unto  thy  children 

CAIN. 

Most  assuredly : 
What  should  I  be  without  her? 

LUCIFER. 

What  am  I? 

CAIN. 

Dost  thou  love  nothing? 

LUCIFER. 

What  does  thy  God  love? 

CAIN. 

All  things,  my  father  says ;  but  I  confess 
I  see  it  not  in  their  allotment  here. 

LUCIFER. 

And  therefore  thou  canst  not  see  if/  love 
Or  no,  eicept  some  vast  and  general  purpose, 
To  which  particular  things  must  melt  like  snows. 

CAIN. 

Snows!  what  are  they? 

LUCIFER. 

Be  happier  in  not  knowing 
What  thy  remoter  offspring  must  encounter; 
But  bask  beneath  the  clime  which  knows  no  winter! 

CAIN. 

But  dost  thou  not  love  something  like  thyself? 

LUCIFER. 

And  dost  thou  love  thyself  1 

CAIN. 

Yes,  but  love!  more 
What  makes  my  feelings  more  endurable, 
And  is  more  than  myself,  because  I  love  it. 

LUCIFER. 

Thou  lovest  it,  because  't  is  beautiful, 
As  was  the  apple  in  thy  mother's  eye ; 
And  when  it  ceases  to  be  so,  thy  love 
Will  cease,  like  any  other  appetite. 

CAIN. 

Cease  to  be  beautiful!  how  can  thai  be? 
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LUCIFBI. 

With  time. 

CAIN. 

But  time  has  past,  and  hitherto 
Even  Adam  and  my  mother  both  are  fair : 
Not  fair  like  Adah  and  the  seraphim — 
But  very  fair. 

LUCIFBI. 

All  that  most  pass  away 
In  them  and  her. 

CAIN. 

I  'm  sorry  for  it ;  bat 
Cannot  conceive  my  love  for  her  the  less. 
And  when  her  beauty  disappears,  mcthinks 
He  who  creates  all  beauty  will  lose  more 
Than  me  in  seeing  perish  such  a  work. 

LOCIPIR. 

I  pity  thee  who  lovest  what  must  perish. 

CAIN. 

And  I  thee  who  lov'st  nothing. 

lucifsi. 

And  thy  brother- 
Sits  he  not  near  thy  heart? 

CAIN. 

Why  should  he  not? 

LtJCIFEI. 

Thy  father  loves  bim  well — so  does  thy  God. 

CAIN. 

And  so  do  I. 

LUCIPBl. 

T  is  well  and  meekly  done. 

CAIN. 

Meekly! 

LUCIFER. 

He  is  the  second  born  of  flesh, 
And  is  his  mothers  favourite. 

CAIN. 

Let  him  keep 
Her  favour,  since  the  serpent  was  the  first 
To  win  it. 

LUCIFBI. 

And  his  father's? 

CAIN. 

What  is  that 
To  me?  should  I  not  love  that  which  all  love? 

LUCIFBI. 

And  the  Jehovah— the  indulgent  Lord, 
And  bounteous  planter  of  barr'd  Paradise— 
He,  too,  looks  smilingly  on  Abel. 

CAIN. 

I 

Ne'er  saw  Him,  and  I  know  not  if  He  smiles. 

LUCIFBI. 

Bat  you  have  seen  his  angels. 

CAIN. 

Rarely. 

LUCIFBB. 

Bat 
Sufficiently  to  see  they  love  your  brother; 
His  sacrifices  are  acceptable. 

CAIN. 

So  be  they!  wherefore  speak  to  me  of  this? 

LUCIFBB. 

Because  thou  hast  thought  of  this  ere  now. 

CAIN. 

And  if 


I  have  thought,  why  recala  thought  that (he pauses, 

as  agitated) — Spirit! 
Here  we  are  in  thy  world;  speak  not  of  mine. 
Thou  hast  shown  me  wonders ;  thou  hast  shown  me  those 
Mighty  Pre- Adamites  who  walk'd  the  earth 
Of  which  ours  is  the  wreck ;  thou  hast  pointed  oat 
Myriads  of  starry  worlds,  of  which  our  own 
Is  the  dim  and  remote  companion,  in 
Infinity  of  life  :  thou  hast  shown  me  shadows 
Of  that  existence  with  the  dreaded  name 
Which  my  sire  brought  us— death ;  thou  hast  shown  me 

much — 
But  not  all :  show  me  where  Jehovah  dwells,  i 

In  his  especial  Paradise— or  thine  : 
Where  is  it? 

LUCIFBI. 

Mere,  and  o'er  all  space. 

CAIN. 

But  ye 
Have  some  allotted  dwelling — as  all  things; 
Clay  has  its  earth,  and  other  worlds  their  tenants; 
All  temporary  breathing  creatures  their  * 
Peculiar  element ;  and  things  which  have 
Long  ceased  to  breathe  our  breath,  have  theirs,  tbou 

"say'st; 
And  the  Jehovah  and  thyself  have  thine— 
Ye  do  not  dwell  together?  | 

LUCIFBI. 

No,  we  reign 
Together,  bat  our  dwellings  are  asunder. 

CAIN. 

Would  there  were  only  one  of  ye !  perchance 

An  unity  of  purpose  might  make  union 

In  elements  which  seem  now  jarr'd  in  storms. 

How  came  ye,  being  spirits,  wise  and  infinite, 

To  separate?    Are  ye  not  as  brethren  in 

Tour  essence,  and  your  nature,  and  your  glory  T 

LUCIFBI. 

Art  thou  not  Abel's  brother? 

CAIN.  ' 

We  are  brethren,  I 

And  so  we  shall  remain ;  but  were  it  not  so. 
Is  spirit  like  to  flesh?  can  it  fall  out? 
Infinity  with  immortality? 

Jarring  and  turning  space  to  misery*—  ( 

For  what? 

LUCIFBI. 

To  reign. 

CAIN. 

Did  ye  not  tell  me  that  ' 

Ye  are  both  eternal? 

I 

LUCIFBI. 

Yea! 

CAIN. 

And  what  I  have  seen, 
Yon  bine  immensity,  is  boundless? 

LUCIFBI. 

Aj. 

CAIN. 

And  cannot  ye  both  reign  then? — is  there  not 
Enough?— why  should  ye  differ? 

LUCIFBI. 

We  fro*  reign. 

CAIN. 

But  one  of  yon  makes  evil. 


CAIN. 
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LUCIFEB. 

1  Which? 

I  CAIN- 

|  Thou !  for 

,If  tbou  canst  do  man  good,  why  dost  thou  not? 

j  LUCIFEB. 

!  And  why  not  he  who  made  ?     /  made  ye  not ; 
ft  are  to  creatures,  and  not  mine. 

I  CAIN. 

I  Then  leave  us 

i  Bit  creatures,  as  thon  say'st  we  are,  or  show  me 
jThj  dwelling,  or  his  dwelling. 

lucifeb. 

I  could  show  thee 
Itoih;  bat  the  time  will  come  thou  shalt  see  one 
,0f  them  Cor  evermore. 

I  CAIN. 

'  And  why  not  now  ? 

,  lucifeb. 

Hit  human  mind  hath  scarcely  grasp  to  gather 
The  little  I  have  shown  thee  into  calm 
And  eleir  thought ;  and  thou  wouldst  go  on  aspiring 
To  ibe  great  double  mysteries!  the  two  Principles! 
]  And  gaie  upon  them  on  their  secret  thrones! 
Dust!  limit  thy  ambition,  for  to  see 
,  Either  of  these,  would  be  for  thee  to  perish ! 

CAIN. 

And  let  me  perish,  so  I  see  them ! 

I  LCCIFEI. 

There 
I  The  sod  of  her  who  6natch'd  the  apple  spake ! 
£ut  thou  wouldst  only  perish,  and  not  see  them; 
[That  tight  is  for  the  other  state. 

I  CAW. 

|  Of  death? 

Locim. 
I  That  U  the  prelude. 

1  CAIN. 

j  Then  I  dread  it  less, 

Sow  that  1  know  it  leads  to  something  definite. 
I  lucifeb. 

;  And  now  I  will  convey  thee  to  thy  world, 
1  *here  thou  shalt  multiply  the  race  of  Adam, 
,  £**,  drink,  toil,  tremble,  laugh,  weep,  sleep,  and  die. 

I  CAIN. 

'  And  to  what  end  have  I  beheld  these  things 
Which  thou  hast  shown  me  ? 

LUCIFEB. 

Didst  thou  not  require 
fcuwledge?    And  have  I  not,  in  what  I  show'd, 
Taight  thee  to  know  thyself? 

CAIN. 

Alas!  I  seem 

|  Socking. 

LUCIFEB. 

|  And  this  should  be  the  human  sum 

Of  knowledge,  to  know  mortal  nature's  nothingness; 
j  Hueath  that  science  to  thy  children,  and 
■  *  «ill  »pare  them  many  tortures. 

|  CAIN. 

Haughty  spirit! 
Thou ipcak'st  it  proudly;  but  thyself,  though  proud, 
k*t »  wperior. 

LUCIFEB. 

'  No!    By  heaven,  which  He 

I  B(JdS  *nd  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 


Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him—No! 

I  have  a  victor — true ;  but  no  superior. 

Homage  He  has  from  all — but  none  from  ante; 

1  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 

In  highest  heaven.    Through  all  eternity, 

And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 

And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 

And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 

All,  all,  will  I  dispute!     And  world  by  world, 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 

Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  1  be  quench'd! 

Aud  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 

He  as  a  conqueror  will  call  the  conquer'd 

Evil;  but  what  will  be  the  good  He  gives? 

Were  I  the  victor,  his  works  would  be  deem'd 

The  only  evil  ones.     And  you,  ye  new 

And  scarce-born  mortals,  what  have  been  his  gifts 

To  you  already  in  your  little  World? 

CAIN. 

But  few;  and  some  of  those  but  bitter. 

LUCIFEB. 

Back 
With  me,  then,  to  thine  earth,  and  try  the  rest 
Of  his  celestial  boons  to  ye  and  yours. 
Evil  and  good  are  things  in  their  own  essence, 
And  not  made  good  or  evil  by  the  giver; 
But  if  He  gives  you  good — so  call  him ;  if 
Evil  springs  from  Him,  do  not  name  it  mine. 
Till  ye  know  better  its  true  fount;  and  judge 
Not  by  words,  though  of  spirits,  but  the  fruits 
Of  your  existence,  such  as  it  must  be. 
One  good  gift  has  the  fatal  apple  given — 
Your  reason : — let  it  not  be  over-sway'd 
By  tyrannous  threats  to  force  you  into  faith 
'Gainst  all  external  sense  and  inward  feeling: 
Think  and  endure, — and  form  an  inner  world 
In  your  own  bosom — where  the  outward  fails: 
So  shall  you  nearer  be  the  spiritual 
Nature,  and  war  triumphant  with  your  own. 

[  They  disappear. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Earth  near  Eden,  as  in  Act  I. 

Enter  Cain  and  Adam. 

adah. 
Hush!  tread  softly,  Cain. 

CAIN. 

I  will;  but  wherefore? 

adak.  * 

Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

gain. 

Cypress!  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn'd 

O'er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 

For  our  child's  canopy? 

ADAH. 

Because  its  branches 
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Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 

CA£IY. 

Ay,  the  last — 
And  longest ;  but  no  matter — lead  me  to  him. 

[They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appears !  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

ADAH. 

And  his  lips,  too, 
How  beautifully  parted !     No,  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake  soon — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  ovor, 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
T  is  closed. 

CAIN. 

You  have  said  well ;  I  will  contain 
My  heart  till  then.     He  smiles,  and  sleeps! — Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young :  sleep  on,  and  smile ! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent!  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked !     Must  the  lime 
Come  thou  shah  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine?    But  now  sleep  on ! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling -o'er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o'er  them ; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.     He  must  dream — 
Of  what  ?     Of  Paradise ! — Ay !  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy !     T  is  but  a  dream ; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy ! 

ADAM. 

Dear  Cain !     Nay,  do  not  whisper  o'er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past  : 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn.for  paradise  ? 
Can  wc  not  make  another? 

CAIN. 

Where? 

ADAH. 

Here,  or 
Where'er  thou  wilt :  where'er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah — our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth? 

CAIN. 

Yes,  death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we  owe  her. 

ADAH. 

Cain!  that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee  hence, 
Hath  sadden'd  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge ;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil :  still  I  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

CAIN. 

So  soon? 

ADAH. 

*T  is  scarcely 
Two  hoars  since  ye  departed:  two  long  hours 


To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

CAIN. 

And  yet  I  have  approach'd  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light ;  and  worlds'  he  never  lit:  melhought 
Years  had  roll'd  o'er  my  absence. 

ADAH. 

Hardly  hours. 

CAIN. 

The  mind  then  hath  capacity  of  time, 

And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 

Pleasing  or  painful,  little  or  almighty. 

I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 

Of  endless  beings;  skirr'd  extinguish'd  worlds ; 

And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 

I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 

From  its  immensity ;  but  now  I  feel 

My  littleness  again.    Well  said  the  spirit, 

That  I  was  nothing ! 

ADAH. 

Wherefore  said  he  so  ? 
Jehovah  said  not  that. 

CAIN. 

No :  Be  contents  him 
With  making  us  the  nothing  which  wc  are; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again — for  what  ? 

ADAH. 

Thou  know'st— 
Even  for  our  parents'  error. 

CAIN. 

What  is  that 
To  us?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die! 

ADAH. 

Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  /  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  line  ■' 

CAIN. 

Why,  so  say  I — provided  that  one  victim 

Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life. 

And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 

Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow. 

Nor  hand  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 

ADAH. 

How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one  day 
May  not  redeem  our  race? 

CAIN. 

By  sacrificing 
The  harmless  for  the  guilty?  what  atonement 
Were  there?  why,  we  arc  innocent:  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  /or  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  sock  for  knowledge? 

ADAH. 

Alas !  thou  sinnest  now  my  Cain ;  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  cars. 

CAIN. 

Then  leave  me! 


ADAH. 


Neter, 


Though  thy  God  left  thee. 


CAIN. 

Say,  what  have  we  here' 


CAIN. 
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ADAH. 

Two  altars,  Which  our  brother  Abel  made 
Daring  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

I  CAIN. 

1  And  how  knew  he,  that  /  would  be  so  ready 
1  WiUi  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Miows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

ADAH. 

Surely,  't  is  well  done. 

CAIN. 

Ooe  altar  may  suffice ;  /  have  no  offering. 

I  AOAH. 

!  TV  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
i  Hortom  and  bod,  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  fruits ; 
,  The*  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Chen  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

,  CAIN. 

I I  have  toiTd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun 
According  to  the  curse: — must  I  do  more? 

(  For  what  should  I  be  gentle?  for  a  war 

^ith  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
( The  bread  we  eat  ?     For  what  must  I  be  grateful  ? 

For  being  dost,  and  groveling  in  the  dust, 

Till  I  return  to  dust?     If  I  am  nothing — 
'  For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
1  And  >*tm  well  pleased  with  pain  ?    For  what  should  I 

&■•  contrite?  for  my  fathers  sin,  already 

Lipiaie  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 

And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 

I  The  age*  prophesied,  upon  our  seed* 

,  Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper,  there, 
Tbe  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
;  To  myriad*  is  within  him !  better  't  were 

I I  tmteti'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
1  Tbe  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to 

j  ADAB. 

Oh,  my  God  I 

'  Tooch  not  tbe  child— my  child !  thy  child !     Oh  Cain ! 

CAIN. 

,  Fw  not!  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
1  Vbich  sways  them,  1  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

ADAH. 

;  Tbcn,  why  so  awful  in  tby  speech? 

CAIN. 

,  I  said, 

T  were  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
hit  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
kdnre,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath ;  but  since 
That  laying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say — 
•  were  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

ADAH. 

'^  do  not  say  so !    Where  were  then  the  joys, 

The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 

Aad  lof log  him?    Soft !  he  awakes.    Sweet  Enoch ! 

[She  goes  to  the  child. 
^ Cain!  look  on  him ;  see  bow  full  of  life, 
"flreagth,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
Now  like  to  me— how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
F«  then  we  are  all  alike;  is  t  not  so,  Cain? 
■f*h*r,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Meeted  in  each  other;  as  they  are 
,D  ihe  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 


When  thou  art  gentle.    Love  us,  then,  my  Cain ! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look  !  how  be  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father ;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain ! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Cain ! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

CAIN. 

Bless  thee,  boy ! 
If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse ! 

ADAU. 

It  shall. 
Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile  subtlety. 

CAIN. 

Of  that  1  doubt; 
But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

ADAH. 

Our  brother  comes. 

CAIN. 

Thy  brother  Abel. 

Enter  Abu.. 

ABEL. 

Welcome,  Cain !     My  brother, 
The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee ! 

CAIN. 

Abel!  hail! 

ABEL. 

Our  sister  tells  me  that  thou  hast  been  wandering, 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.     Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father? 

CAIN. 

No.    ' 

ABEL. 

Why  then  commune  with  him?  he  may  be 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

CAIN. 

And  friend  to  man. 
Has  the  Most  High  been  so — if  so  you  term  him  ? 

ABEL. 

Term  him!  your  words  are  strange  to-day,  my  brother. 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  a  while — 
.  We  mean  to  sacrifice. 

AOAH. 

Farewell,  my  Cain ; 
But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recal  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness ! 

[Exit  Adah,  with  her  child. 

ABEL. 

Where  hast  thou  been? 

CAIN. 

I  know  not. 

ABEL. 

Nor  what  thou  hast  seen? 

CAIN. 

The  dead, 
The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 
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I  will  have  nought  to  do  with  happiness, 
Which  humbles  me  and  mine. 

ADAH. 

Alone  I  could  not, 
Nor  would  be  happy :  but  with  those  around  us,- 
I  think  I  could  be  so,  despite  of  death, 
Which,  as  I  know  it  not,  I  dread  not,  though 
It  seems  an  awful  shadow — if  I  may 
Judge  from  what  I  have  heard. 

LUCIFER. 

And  thou  couldst  not 
Alone,  thou  say'st,  be  happy? 

ADAH. 

Alone !  Oh,  my  God ! 
Who  could  be  happy  and  alone,  or  good? 
To  me  my  solitude  seems  sin  ;  unless 
When  I  think  how  soon  I  shall  see  my  brother, 
llis  brother,  and  our  children,  and  our  parents. 

LUCIFER. 

Tet  thy  God  is  alone;  and  is  he  happy  ? 
Lonely  and  good  ? 

ADAH. 

lie  is  not  so;  he  hath 
The  angels  and  the  mortals  to  make  happy, 
And  thus  becomes  to  in  diffusing  joy : 
What  else  can  joy  be  but  the  spreading  joy? 

LUCIFER. 

Ask  of  your  sire,  the  exile  fresh  from  Eden ; 
Or  of  his  first-born  son;  ask  your  own  heart; 
It  is  not  tranquil. 

ADAH. 

Alas !  no ;  and  you — 
Are  you  of  heaven? 

LUCIFER. 

If  I  am  not,  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  all-spreading  happiness 
(Which  you  proclaim)  of  the  all-great  and  good 
Maker  of  life  and  living  things;  it  is 
Bis  secret,  and  he  keeps  it.    We  must  bear, 
And  some  of  us  resist,  and  both  in  vain, 
His  seraphs  say;  but  it  is  worth  the  trial. 
Since  better  may  not  be  without:  there  is 
A  wisdom  in  the  spirit,  which  directs 
To  right,  as  in  the  dim  blue  air  the  eye 
Of  you,  young  mortals,  lights  at  once  upon  • 

The  star  which  watches,  welcoming  the  morn. 

ADAH. 

It  is  a  beautiful  stag;  I  love  it  for 
Its  beauty. 

LUCIFER. 

And  why  not  adore? 

ADAH. 

Our  father 
Adores  the  Invisible  only. 

Lt'CIFER. 

Dut  the  symbol* 
Of  the  Invisible  are  the  loveliest 
Of  what  is  visible ;  and  you  bright  star 
Is  leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

ADAH. 

Our  father 
Saiih  that  he  has  beheld  the  God  himself 
Who  made  him  aud  our  mother. 


Yes — in  his  works. 


LUCIKKR. 


Uasl  thou  seen  him  ? 


ADAM. 
LCC1FRR. 

But  in  his  being? 

{ADAH. 

No —       » 
Save  in  my  father,  who  is  God's  own  image; 
Or  in  his  angels,  who  are  like  to  thee — 
And  brighter,  yet  less  beautiful  and  powerful 
In  seeming :  as  the  silent  sunny  noon, 
All  light,  they  look  upon  us;  but  thou  seem'st 
Like  an  ethereal  night,  where  long  white  clouds 
Streak  the  deep  purple,  and  unnumber  'd  stars 
Spangle  the  wonderful  mysterious  vault 
With  things  that  look  as  if  they  would  be  suns; 
So  beautiful,  unnumber 'd,  and  endearing, 
Not  dauling,  aud  yet  drawing  us  to  them, 
They  fill  my  eyes  with  tears,  and  so  dost  thou. 
Thou  seem'st  unhappy;  do  not  make  us  so, 
And  I  will  weep  for  thee. 

LUCIFER. 

Alas!  those  tears! 
Couldst  thou  bat  know  what  oceans  will  be  shed— 

ADAH. 

By  me? 

LUCIFER. 

By  all. 

ADAH. 

What  ail? 

LUCIFER. 

The  million  millions- 
Thy  myriad  myriads — the  all-peopled  earth — 
The  unpeopled  earth — and  the  o'er-peopled  Hell, 
Of  which  thy  bosom  is  the  germ. 

'  ADAH. 

Oh  Cain! 
This  spirit  curselh  us. 

CAIN. 

Let  him  say  on ; 
Ilim  will  I  follow. 

ADAH. 

Whither? 

LUCIFER. 

To  a  place 
Whence  he  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  an  hour; 
But  in  that  hour  see  things  of  many  days. 

A  DART. 

How  can  that  be? 

LUCIFER. 

Did  not  vour  Maker  make 
Out  of  old  worlds  this  new  one  in  few  days? 
And  cannot  I,  who  aided  in  this  work, 
Show  in  an  hour  what  he  hath  made  in  many. 
Or  hath  destroyed  in  few? 

CAIN. 

Lead  on. 

ADAH. 

Will  he 
In  sooth  return  within  an  hour? 

LUCIFER. 

Ue  shall. 
With  us  acts  are  exempt  from  time,  and  we 
Can  crowd  eternity  into  an  hour, 
Or  stretch  an  hour  into'eierniiv  : 
Wc  breathe  not  l»v  a  mortal  measurement — 
Dut  that  s  a  mystery.    Cain,  couie  on  with  nu- 


ADAH. 


Will  he  return? 


LUCJF1&. 

Ay,  womao !  he  alone 
Of  mortals  from  thai  place  (the  first  and  last 
Who  shall  return,  save  One) — shall  come  back  to  thee 
To  nuke  that  silent  and  expectant  world 
I  As  populous  as  this:  at  present  there 
ire  few  inhabitants. 

ADAM.  * 

Where  dwellest  thou? 
Lucira*. 
Throughout  all  space.  Where  should  I  dwell  ?  Where  are 
!  Thy  God  or  Gods — there  am  I ;  all  things  are 
|  Drtufad  with  me ;  life  and  death — and  time~ 
Eternity — and  heaven  and  earth — and  that 
Which  is  not  heaven  nor  earth,  but  peopled  with 
Those  who  once  peopled  or  shall  people  both— 
These  are  my  realms !  So  that  I  do  divide 
j  Bis,  and  possess  a  kingdom  which  is  not 
I  Mis.    If  1  were  not  that  which  I  have  said, 
I  Could  I  stand  here  1  His  angels  are  within 
Tour  vision. 

ADAH. 

So  they  were  when  the  fair  serpent 
Spoke  with  our  mother  first. 

LDcirsa. 
i  Cain !  thou  hast  heard. 

I  If  thou  dost  long  for  knowledge,  I  can  satiate 
'  That  thirst :  nor  ask  thee  to  partake  of  fruits 
!  Which  shall  deprive  thee  of  a  single  good 
The  conqueror  has  left  thee.     Follow  me. 

CAM. 

Spirit,  I  have  said  it.  [Exeunt  Luciria  and  Cain. 

adab  (follows,  exclaiming) 

Cain !  my  brother !  Cain ! 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I. 
The  Abyss  of  Space. 

CAIN. 

I  tread  on  air,  and  sink  not ;  yet  I  fear 

To  sink. 

Lccirxa. 
Hare  faith  in  me,  and  thou  shah  be 
**rne  on  the  air,  of  which  I  am  the  prince. 

CAIN. 

Can  I  do  so  without  impiety? 

Lvcina. 
Believe— and  sink  not !  doubt — and  perish !  thus 
Would  run  the  edict  of  the  other  God, 
Who  names  me  demon  to  his  angels ;  they 
Echo  the  sound  to  miserable  things, 
Which,  knowing  nought  beyond  their  shallow  senses, 
Worship  the  word  which  strikes  their  ear,  and  deem 
bil  or  good  what  is  proclaim'd  to  them 
In  their  abasement.     I  will  have  none  such : 
Worship  or  worship  not,  thou  shalt  behold 
A*  *orlds  beyond  thy  little  world,  nor  be 
Amerced,  for  doubts  beyond  thy  little  life, 
*  >th  torture  of  my  dooming.    There  will  eome 
Ao  hour,  when  toss'd  upon-  some  water-drops, 
A  man  shall  say  to  a  man,  «  Believe  in  me, 
-tad  walk  the  waters ;»  and  the  man  shall  walk 


The  billows  and  be  safe.    /  will  not  say 
Believe  in  me,  as  a  conditional  creed 
To  save  thee ;  but  fly  with  me  o'er  the  gulf 
Of  space  an  equal  flight,  and  I  will  show 
What  thou  dar'st  not  deny,  the  history 
Of  past,  and  present,  and  of  future  worlds. 

CAIN. 

Oh,  god,  or  demon,  or  whate'er  thou  art, 
Is  yon  our  earth  ? 

Lucira*. 
Dost  thou  not  recognise 
The  dost  which  form'd  your  father  ? 

CAIN. 

Can  it  be? 
Yon  small  blue  circle,  swinging  in  far  ether, 
With  an  inferior  circlet  near  it  still, 
Which  looks  like  that  which  lit  our  earthly  night  ? 
Is  this  our  Paradise  ?  Where  are  its  walls, 
And  they  who  guard  them  T 

Luciraa. 

Point  me  out  the  site 
Of  Paradise. 

CAIN. 

How  should  I  ?  As  we  move 
Like  sunbeams  onward,  it  grows  small  and  smaller, 
And  as  it  waxes  little,  and  then  less, 
Gathers  a  halo  round  it,  like  the  light 
Which  shone  the  roundest  of  the  stars,  when  I 
Beheld  them  from  the  skirts  of  Paradise : 
Mcthinks  they  both,  as  we  recede  from  them, 
Appear  to  join  the  innumerable  stars 
Which  are  around  us ;  and,  as  wc  move  on, 
Increase  their  myriads. 

LUCIFER. 

'  And  if  there  should  be 

Worlds  greater  than  thine  own,  inhabited 
By  greater  things,  and  they  themselves  far  more 
In  number  than  the  dust  of  thy  dull  earth, 
Though  multiplied  to  animated  atoms, 
AH  living,  and  all  doom'd  to  death,  and  wretched, 
What  wouldst  thou  think? 

CAIN. 

'      I  should  be  proud  of  though  i 
Which  knew  such  things. 

Luciria. 
But  if  that  high  thought  werr 
Link'd  to  a  servile  mass  of  matter,  and, 
Knowing  such  things,  aspiring  to  such  things, 
And  science  still  beyond  them,  were  chain'd  down 
To  the  most  gross  and  petty  paltry  wants, 
All  foul  and  fulsome,  and  the  very  best 
Of  thine  enjoyments  a  sweet  degradation, 
A  most  enervating  and  filthy  cheat 
To  lure  thee  on  to  the  renewal  of 
Fresh  souls  and  bodies,  all  foredoom* d  to  be 
As  frail,  and  few  so  happy 

CAIN. 

Spirit.!  I 
Know  nought  of  death,  save  as  a  dreadful  thing, 
Of  which  I  have  heard  my  parents  speak,  as  of 
A  hideous  heritage  I  owe  to  them 
No  less  than  life ;  a  heritage  not  happy, 
If  I  may  judge  till  now.    But,  spirit,  if 
It  be  as  thou  hast  said  (and  I  within 
Feel  the  prophetic  torture  of  its  truth), 
Ilcre  let  me  die :  for  to  give  birth  to  those 
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Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly ! — he  hath  spoken  to  me  since — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him? — My  brother! — No  ; 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name';  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Yet — yet — speak  to  me. 
Oh !  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again ! 

Enter  Zillah. 

ZILLAH. 

I  heard  a  heavy  sound :  what  can  it  be  ? 

T  is  Cain ;  and  watching  by  my  husband.    What 

Dost  thou  there,  brother?  Doth  he  sleep?  Oh!  heaven! 

What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream  ? — No !  no ! 

It  is  not  blood;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood? 

Abel!   what's  this? — who  hath  doue  this?     He  moves 

not  ; 
He  breathes  not :  and  his  hands  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  lifclessness !     Ah !  cruel  Cain ! 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence  ?     Whatever  hath  assail'd  him, 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  should'st  have  stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggression !     Father ! — Eve ! — 
Adah ! — come  hither !     Death  is  in  the  world ! 

[Exit  Zillah,  cuffing  on  her  parents,  etc. 
cain  (sofiu). 
And  who  hath  brought  him  there? — I — who  abhor 
The  name  of  death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect — 1  have  led  him  here,  and  given 
My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 
As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 
Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 
I  am  awake  at  last — a  dreary  dream 
Had  madden'd  me : — but  he  shall  ne'er  awake  ! 

Enter  Adam,  Evk,  Adah,  atuf  Zillah. 

ADAM. 

A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings  me  here. — 
What  do  I  see? — T  is  true! — My  son ! — my  son ! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine ! 

[To  Evk. 
kvk. 
Oh!  speak  not  of  it  now:  the  serpent's  fangs 
Are  in  my  heart.     My  best  beloved,  Abel ! 
Jehovah !  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  me ! 

ADAM. 

Who, 
Or  what  hath  done  this  deed  ? — speak,  Cain,  since  thou 
Wert  present :  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest? 

KVK. 

Ah!  a  livid  light 
Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud!  yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody!  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with 

ADAM. 

Speak,  my  son ! 
Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  wc  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

ADAH. 

Speak,  Cain!  and  say  it  was  not  thou! 

KVE. 

It  was. 


I  see  it  now — he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eye  with  liands 
Incarnadine. 

ADAH. 

Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong — 
Cain!  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

KTE. 

Hear,  Jehovah ' 
May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him ! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate !  May 

ADAH. 

Hold! 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betroth'd. 

kvk. 
He  hath  left  thee  no  brother — 
Zillah  no  husband — me  no  son  ! — for  thus 
I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us,  as  he  broke 
That  of  his  nature,  in  yon — Oh  death !  death ! 
Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now? 

ADAM. 

Eve!  let  not  this, 
Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  fbrespoken  to  us; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  Cod,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  his  holy  will. 

xvk  {pointing  to  Cain). 
Bis  will!  the  will  of  yon  incarnate  spirit 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth 
To  strew  it  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him !  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother!  May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night — snakes  spring  up  in  his  path- 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth — the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions !  May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victim ! 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death ! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  slain  them  with  his  raging  lip ! 
May  every  clement  shun  or  change  to  him  ! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with ! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man! 
Hence,  fratricide!  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sirr ' 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet!  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dust 
A  grave?  the  sun  his  light!  and  heaven  her  Cod! 

[Exit  Evi. 

ADAM. 

Cain!  get  thee. forth:  we  dwell  no  more  together. 
Depart !  and  leave  the  dead  to  mc — I  am 
Henceforth  alone — we  never  must  meet  more. 

ADAH. 

Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father:  do  not 

Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head !  % 


I 


A  OAM. 

I  corse  him  not :  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah! 

ZILLAB. 

I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

ADAM. 

We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Wiio  bath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
tame,  Ziliah ! 

ZILLAB. 

Tet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 
iod  those  lips  once  so  warm — my  heart !  my  heart ! 

[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah  weeping. 

ADAH. 

1 1 am!  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth.     I  am  ready, 
;$r.  Uull  oar  children  be.    I  will  bear  Enoch, 
|  tad  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 

l*  in  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
'  Coder  the  cloud  of  night. — Nay,  speak  to  me, 

U  mt— thine  own. 

CAIN. 

Leave  me ! 

ADAH. 

Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

CAIN. 

.lad  wherefore  lingerest  thou?     Dost  thou  not  fear 
1  To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this? 

ADAH. 

;  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
;  Swink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  oust  not  speak  of  this — it  is  between  thee 
lad  the  great  God. 

A  Voice  from  within  exclaims, 
Cain !  Cain! 

ADAH. 

,  Ilear'st  thou  that  voice? 

1  The  Voice  within. 

km' Cain! 

ADAH. 

|  It  sonndeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 
tthm  is  thy  brother  Abel  ? 

CAIN. 

j  Am  I  then 

'Hy  brother's  keeper? 

'  ANGEL. 

'  Cain!  what  hast  thou  done? 

IV  voice  of  thy  slain  brother  6  blood  cries  out, 
fcwnfrom  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord! — Now  art  thou 
Can«i  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brothers  blood  from  thy  rash  hand. 
1  fcttrforth,  when  thou  shall  till  the  ground,  it  shall 

not 
,  Y*W  thee  her  strength ;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
U  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth ! 

ADAH. 

Thu  ponuhment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Hold,  thou  drtvest  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
■W  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid. 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth, 
•  *ill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Vjall  slay  him. 

CAIN- 

Would  they  could !  but  who  arc  they 


Shall  slay  me?  where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled  ? 

ANGEL. 

Thou  hast  slain  thy  brother, 
And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son* 

ADAH. 

Angel  of  light !  be  merciful,  nor  say 

That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 

A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

ANGEL. 

Then  he  would  but  be  wthat  his  father  is. 

Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give  nutriment 

To  him  thou  now  see'st  so  besmear'd  with  blood? 

The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides. — 

But  it  shall  not  be  so — the  Lord  thy  God 

And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  his  seal 

On  Cain,  so  that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 

WTho  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 

Be  taken  on  his  head.    Come  hither! 

CAIN. 

What 
Wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 

ANGEL. 

To  mark  upon  thy  brow 
Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

•  *fAIN. 

No,  let  me  die  ! 

ANGEL. 

It  must  not  be. 
[The  Angel  sets  the  mark  on  Cain's  brow. 

CAIN. 

It  burns 
My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

ANGEL. 

Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from  the  womb, 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

CAIN. 

After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten ; 

Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 

The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eden. 

That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 

For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 

With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust — 

And  why  not  so?  let  him  return  to  day, 

And  I  lie  ghastly!  so  shall  be  restored 

By  God  the  life  to  him  he  loved :  and  taken 

From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

ANGEL. 

Who  shall  heal  murder?  what  is  done  is  done. 

Go  forth !  fulfil  thy  days!  and  be  thy  deeds 

Unlike  the  last !  [The  Angel  disappears. 

ADAH. 

He  's  gone,  let  us  go  forth ; 
I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within 
Our  bower. 

CAIN. 

Ah!  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for! 
And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears ! 
But  the  four  rivers1  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me? 

ADAH. 

If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would— 

'  The  ■  four  rirert.  which  flowed  round  Edrn,  and  eoncrijoentl; 
the  only  water*  with  which  Cain  w»«  acquainted  upon  the  earth. 
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cain  {interrupting  her). 


No, 


No  more  of  threats:  -we  have  had  too  many  of  them  : 
Go  to  our  children ;  I  -will  follow  thee. 

ADAH.  * 

I  will  not  leave  thee  loneJy  with  the  dead ; 
Let  as  depart  together. 

CAM. 

Oh!  thou  dead 
And  everlasting  witness!  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven !  what  thou  now  art, 
I  know  noil  but  if  thou  see'st  what  /am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul. — Farewell ! 
I  must  not,  dare  not,  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprung  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own, 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dare 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 
For  me — compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave — 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?  Oh,  earth!  Oh,  earth! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this. — Now  for  the  wilderness. 

[Adah  stoops  down  anffhisses  the  body  o/Abxl. 


ADAH. 

A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother. 
Has  been  thy  lot!  Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them ; 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain !  I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

CAIN. 

Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way ; 
T  is  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

A  DAB. 

Lead!  thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  onr  God 
Be  thine !  Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

CAIN. 

And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless. 

I  have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 

Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch, 

And  might  have  temper'd  this  slern  blood  of  mine, 

Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring ! 

OAbel! 

ADAH. 

Peace  be  with  him! 

CAIN. 

But  with  me  / 

[fxeunl 


A  TRAGEDY. 


TO  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE, 

BY   ORE   OF   BIS   HUMBLEST   ADMIBER3, 


PREFACE. 


The  following  drama  is  taken  entirely  from  the  «  Ger- 
man's Tale,  Kruitiner,»  published  many  years  ago  in 
« Lee's  Canterbury  Tales;*  written  (I believe)  by  two 
sisters,  of  whom  one  furnished  only  this  story  and 
another,  both  of  which  arc  considered  superior  to  the 
remainder  of  the  collection.  I  have  adopted  the  cha- 
racters, plan,  and  even  the  language,  of  many  parts  of 
this  story.  Some  of  the  characters  are  modified  or 
altered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one  character 
(Ida  of  Slralcnhcim )  added  by  myself:  but  in  the  rest 
the  original  is  chiefly  followed.  When  I  was  young 
(about  fourteen,  I  think )  I  first  read  this  tale,  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  me ;  and  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  contain  the  germ  of  much  that  I  have  since 
written.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  was  very  popular;  or 
at  any  rate  its  popularity  has  since  been  eclipsed  by  that 
of  other  great  writers  in  the  same  department.  But  I 
have  generally  found  that  those  who  had  read  it,  agreed 
with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the  singular  power  of  mind 
and  conception  which  it  developes.     I  should  also  add 


conception,  rather  than  execution ;  for  the  story  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  more  developed  with  greater  adv<ui- 
tage.  Amongst  those  whose  opinions  agreed  with  mioe 
upon  this  story,  I  could  mention  some  very  high  names ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any  use;  for  every 
one  must  judge  according  to  their  own  feelings.  I 
merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  story,  that  he  may 
see  to  what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from  it;  and  am  not 
unwilling  that  be  should  find  much  greater  pleasure  io 
perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is  founded  upon  its 
contents. 

■ 

I  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  far  bark  as  { 
181 5  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thirteen 
years  old,  called  «  Ulric  and  Ihrina,*  which  I  had  sense 
enough  to  burn),  and  had  nearly  completed  an  act, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  circumstances.  This  is  some- 
where amongst  my  papers  in  England;  but  as  it  has 
not  been  found,  I  have  re-written  the  first,  and  added  the 
subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shape 
adapted,  for  the  stage. 

February  %  182  a. 


WERNER. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 


WxBNEB. 

Ulbic 

Stbalexheim. 

Idxnstein. 

Gabob. 

Fbjtj. 


HeHBICK. 

Ebic. 
Abnheim. 

MXISTXB. 
nODOLPH. 

Ludwic. 


WOMEN. 
Josephine. 
Ida,  Stbalenheim. 


5cene — partly  on  the  frontier  of  Silesia,  and  partly  in 
Siegendorf  Castle,  near  Prague. 

Time — the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 


WERNER. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Ball  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  small  Town  on  the 
northern  Frontier  of  Silesia — the  Night  tempestuous. 

Wsairxa  and  Josbphinx  his  wife. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Xt  love,  be  calmer! 

WBHTfEB. 

I  am  calm. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Tome- 
Yes,  bot  not  to  thyself :  thy  pace  is  hurried, 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  ours 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest 
Were  it  a  garden,  I  should  deem  thee  happy. 
And  stepping  -with  the  bee  from  flower  to  flower; 
Cut  fere.' 

WEBNEB. 

T  is  ehill ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  waves :  my  blood  is  froien. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Ah,  no! 

webneb  (smiling). 
Why!  wouldst  thon  have  it  so? 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  would 
Have  it  a  healthful  current. 

WEBNEB. 

Let  it  flow 
Cntil  't  is  spilt  or  check 'd — how  soon,  I  care  not. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart? 

WEBNEB. 

All— all. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which  must  break  mine? 

webneb  (approaching  her  slowly). 
But  for  thee  I  had  been — no  matter  what, 
Bat  much  of  good  aud  evil;  what  I  am, 


Thou  knowest;  what  I  might  or  should  have  been. 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Wbbneb  walks  on  abruptly,  and  then  ap 
proaches  Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night. 
Perhaps,  affects  me;  I'm  a  thing  of  feelings, 
And  have  of  late  been  sickly,  as  alas! 
Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  love' 
In  watching  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

To  see  thee  well  is  much — 
To  see  thee  happy— — 

webneb. 

Where  hast  thon  seen  such? 
Let  me  he  wretched  with  the  rest! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Rut  think 
How  many  in  this  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain, 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earth, 
Wliich  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  bencach 
Her  surface. 

WEBNEB. 

And  that  *s  not  the  worst :  who  cares 
For  chambers?  rest  is  all.     The  wretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  wind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.    I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  traveller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  Calk  st  of. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  art  thou  not  now  shelter  d  from  them  all? 

WEBNEB. 

Yes.    And  from  these  alone. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  that  is  something. 

WEBNEB.  ^ 

True — to  a  peasant.  ™ 

JOSEPHINE.  a    • 

Should  the  nobly  born 
Be  thankless  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needful  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leaves  them  on  the  shoals  of  life? 

WEBNEB. 

It  is  not  that,  thou  know'st  it  is  not ;  we 
Have  borne  all  this,  I'll  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Well? 

WEBNEB. 

Something  beyond  our  outward  sufferings  (though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  now. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  upon  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means, 
And  leaves  us, — no!  this  is  beyond  me! — but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy — 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustain'd — my  name — 
My  father's  name — been  stdl  upheld;  and,  more 
Than  those 

JOSEPHINE  (abruptly). 

My  son — our  son-— our  (Jlric, 
Been  clasp'd  again  in  these  long-empty  arms, 

4o 
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And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 

Twelve  years!  be  was  Cut  eight  then :  beautiful 

He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now. 

My  Ulric !  my  adored ! 

WERNER. 

1  have  been  full  oft 
The  chase  of  fortune ;  now  she  hath  o'ertaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Lonely!  my  dear  husband? 

WERNER. 

Or  worse — involving  all  I  love,  in  thjs 

Far  worse  than  solitude.     Alone,  1  had  died, 

And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 

Comfort!  We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who  strive 

With  fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last, 

So  that  they  find  the  goal,  or  cease  to  feel 

Further.    Take  comfort, — we  shall  find  our  boy. 

WERNER. 

We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 

Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow— 

And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

We  are  not  baffled. 

WERNER. 

Are  we  not  pennylest? 

JOSEPHINE. 

We  ne'er  were  wealthy. 

WERNER.  ' 

But  I  was  born  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power  ; 
Enjoy 'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas!  abused  them, 
And  forfeited  them  by  my  father's  wrath, 
In  my  o'er-fervent  youth ;  but  for  the  abuse 
Long  sufferings  have  atoned.     My  father's  death 

»the  path  open,  yet  not  without  snares, 
cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  long 
Itepfthjs  eye  on  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  fluttering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me, 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  m 
Dominion  and  domain. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Who  knows  ?  our  son 
May  have  return'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee  ? 

WERNER* 

Tis  hopeless. 
Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's, 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  coarse. 
I  parted  with  him  to  bis  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation ;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stern  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  fathers  faults  and  follies. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  must  hope  better  still,— at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 

WERNER. 

We  should  have  done,  but  for  this  fatal  sickness, 
More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady, 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace: 
Even  now  I  feel  my  spirit  girt  about 


By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend; — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track  'd  us  beret 

JOSEPHINE. 

He  does  not  know  thy  person,-  and  his  spies. 

Who  so  long  watch  'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh 

Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 

Of  name,  leaves  all  discovery  far  behind : 

None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

WERNER. 

Save  what  we  seem!  save  what  we  art — sick  beggars. 
Even  to  our  tery  hopes. Ha!  ha! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas! 
That  bitter  laugh ! 

WERNEE. 

Who  would  read  in  this  form 
The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line? 
WliOy  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands? 
Wlio,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry;  in  this  worn  check, 
And  famine-hollow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls, 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals? 

JOSEPHINE. 

Tou 
Ponder 'd  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things, 
My  Werner!  when  you  deign 'd  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreign  daughter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

WERN£ft. 

An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  stale  we  both  were  born  for. 
Your  father's  house  was  noble,  though  decay  d; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Your  father  did  not  think  so,  though  't  was  noble; 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  have  deem'd  it  what  it  is. 

weeneb. 
And  what  it  that  in  thine  eyes? 

JOSEPHINE. 

All  which  it 
Has  done  in  our  behalf, — nothing. 

WERNEE. 

How, — nothing? 

JOSEPHINE. 

Or  worse;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 

Thy  heart  from  the  beginning:  but  for  this, 

We  had  not  felt  our  poverty,  but  as 

Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully; 

But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers, 

Thou  might  *st  have  earn  *d  thy  bread  as  thousands  earn  it . 

Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce, 

Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 

Werner  (ironicaliy). 
And  been  an  Hanseatic  burgher?  Excellent! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Whate'er  thou  might'st  have  been,  to  me  thou  art, 

What  no  state,  high  or  low,  can  ever  change, 

My  heart's  first  choice;— which  chose  thee,  knowing 

neither 
Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride ;  nought,  save  thy  *orro«*  - 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  tbee! 

WERNER. 

My  better  angel !  such  I  have  ever  found  thee; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper, 


WERNER. 
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»>r  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 

Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 

In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire, 

Bad  such  been  my  inheritance;  but  now,?} 

Chasten  'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 

Mrwlf. — to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee! 

Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-ond- twentieth  spring, 

My  father  barrd  me  from  my  father's  house, 

The  Ust  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires 

Tori  was  then  the  last),  it  hurt  me  less 

Tina  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 

Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 

My  faults  deserved  exclusion?  although  then 

Mr  passions  were  aJJ  laving  serpents,  and 

Twioed  like  the  gorgon's  round  me. 

[A  knocking  is  heard. 
lourarnx. 

Hark! 

was  IT  El. 

A  knocking ! 
Josephine. 
*ho  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour?  we  have 
Few  visitors. 

wiaifss. 
And  poverty  hath  none, 
Saw  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[WtaHEB  puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom  as  if  to 
search /or  some  weapon. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh !  do  not  look  so.    I 
Will  to  the  door,  it  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation — 
The  very  desert  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  tike  door. 

Enter  Ideastein. 

idenstsin. 
1  Eur  good  evening  to  my  fairer  hostess 
Aad  worthy what's  your  name,  my  friend? 

WKBHEE. 

Are  you 
Sot  afraid  to  demand  it? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Not  afraid  ? 
^d!  I  am  afraid.    You  look  as  if 
I  auVd  for  something  better  than  your  name, 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

,,         WEBKEE. 

Better,  sirl 

IDENSTEIN. 

kfc*  or  worse,  like  matrimony,  what 

*bi!  I  say  more  1  You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 

8m  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure, 

Ha  bighQes3  bad  resign  d  it  to  the  gnosis 

And  rats  these  twelve  years— but  *t  is  still  a  palace)— 

1  «y  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 

"e  do  not  know  your  name. 

WSEHEB. 

My  name  is  Werner. 

IDENSTEIN. 

A  fw»dly  name,  a  very  worthy  name, 
k  «'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board; 

»**e  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 

*  tomburgh,  who  lias  got  a  wife  who  bore 
1f'<  lame.    He  is  an  officer  of  trust. 


Surgeon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  surgeon), 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Perhaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative? 

WEBNEB. 

To  yours? 

iosephine. 
O*1.  yeSf  **  are,  but  distantly. 

[Aside  to  Web  neb. 
Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till 
We  learn  bis  purpose? 

IDBNSTETIf. 

Well,  I'm  glad  of  that ; 
I  thought  so  all  along ;  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart — blood  is  not  water,  cousin; 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance:  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

WBllfSB.' 

You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already, 
And  if  you  had  not,  I've  no  wine  to  offer. 
Else  it  were  yours ;  but  this  you  know,  or  should  know : 
You  see  I  am  poor  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone;  but  to  your  business! 
What  brings  you  here  ? 

IDEIfSTEtlf. 

Why,  what  should  bring  me  here  ? 

WEBNBB. 

I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

tosEPfliKE  (aside). 

Patience,  dear  Werner ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yon  don't  know  what  has  happened,  then? 

JOSEPHINE. 

How  should  we? 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  river  has  o'erflow  'd. 

IOSEPHINE. 

Alas !  we  have  known 
That  to  our  sorrow,  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 

IDENSTEIN. 

But  what  you  don't  know  is. 
That  a  great  personage,  who  fain  would  cross 
Against  the  stream,  and  three  postillions'  wishes, 
Is  drown "d  below  the  ford,  with  five  post  horses, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  valet. 

IOSEPHINE. 

Poor  creatures!  are  you  sure? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes,  of  the  monkey, 
And  the  valet,  and  the  cattle;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency's  dead 
Or  no ;  your  noblemen  are  hard  to  drownr 
As  it  is  fit  that  meu  in  office  should  be; 
But,  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow  VI 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  have  burst  two  peasants; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  traveller, 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch  'd  him  from 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  where  will  you  receive  him?  here,  I  hope, 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 

—I 
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IDENSTEIN. 

Here?  no;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartment, 
As  fits  a  noble  guest:  'tis  damp,  no  doubt, 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place, 
So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  in't,  if  he  be 
Still  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 
He'll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow:  ne 'crtheless, 
I  have  order 'd  fire  and  all  appliances 
To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — that  is, 
In  case  he  should  survive. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Poor  gentleman ! 
I  hope  he  will,  with  all  my  heart. 

WEBNEB. 

Intendant, 
Have  you  not  learn 'd  his  name?  My  Josephine, 

[Aside  to  his  wife. 
Retire,  I'll  sift  this  fool.  [Exit  Josephine. 

IDENSTEIN. 

His  name?  oh  Lord! 
Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no ; 
T  is  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  give  an  answer,  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.     Mc  thought, 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names? 

WLBNEB. 

True,  true,  I  did  so ;  you  say  well  and  wisely. 

Enter  Gabob. 

gabob. 
If  I  intrude,  I  crave—  — 

IDENSTEIN. 

Oh,  no  intrusion! 
This  is  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
Yourself;  I  pray  you  make  yourself  at  home  : 
But  where's  his  excellency,  and  how  fares  he? 

gabor. 
Wetly  and  wearily,  but  out  of  peril; 
He  paused  to  change  his  garments  in  a  cottage 
(Where  I  doff  'd  mine  for  these,  and  came  ou  hither), 
And  has  almost  recover 'd  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

IDENSTEIIf. 

What  ho,  there!  bustle? 
Without  there,  Herman,  Weilburg,  Peter,  Conrad! 

[Gives  directions  to  different  servants  who  enter. 
A  nobleman  sleeps  here  to  night — sec  that 
All  is  in  order  in  the  damask  chamber— - 
Keep  up  the  stove — I  will  myself  to  the  cellar — 
And  Madame  Idenstcin  (my  consort,  stranger,) 
Shall  furnish  forth  the  bed-apparel ;  for, 
To  say  the  truth,  they  are  marvellous  scant  of  this 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Left  it  some  dozen  years  ago.     And  then 
His  excellency  will  sup,  doubtless  2 

CABOB. 

Faith! 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  should  think  the  pillow 
Would  please  him  better  than  the  table,  after 
His  soaking  in  your  river:  but  for  fear 
Your  viands  should  be  thrown  away,  I  mean 
To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  friend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller 's  appetite. 


IDENSTEIN. 

But  are  you  sure 
His  excellency but  his  name,  what  is  it? 

OABOB. 

I  do  not  know. 

IDENSTEIN. 

And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

GABOB. 

I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

IDENSTEIIf. 

Well,  that's  strange, 
To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

OABOB. 

Not  so;  for  there  axe  some  I  know  so  well* 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

IDENSTEIIf. 


Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be? 

CABOB. 


Pray, 


By  my  family, 


Hungarian. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Which  is  call'd? 

GABOB. 

It  matters  bttle. 
IDERSTBIN  (aside). 
I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grown  anonymous, 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he's  call'd! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  7 

GABOB. 

Sufficient. 

IDENSTEIN. 

How  many  t 

GABOB. 

I  did  not  count  them. 
We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

IDENSTEIIf. 

Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man  ! 

No  doubt  you'll  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 

GABOB. 

Perhaps. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on? 

GABOB. 

I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hochheimcr,  a  green  glass. 
Wreathed  with  rich  grapes  and  RajgsJianal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown 'd  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  yon), 
I  'II  pull  you  out  for  nothing.    Quick,  my  friend, 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  1  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

IDENSTEIN  (aside). 

I  don't  much  like  this  follow— close  and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not ;  however, 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity. 

[Exit  IDENSTEIN. 
GABOB  (fe9  WEBNEb). 

This  master  of  the  ceremonies  is 

The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presume- 

Tis  a  fine  building,  but  decay 'd. 


■>■  I 
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WERNER. 

The  apartment 
Design 'd  for  him  yon  rescued  will  be  found 
la  Jitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

GABOR. 

I  vooder  then  you  occupied  it  not, 
For  von  seem  delicate  in  health. 

WERNER  (quickly). 
Sir! 
gabor. 

Pray 
I  Erase  me:  have  I  said  aught  to  offend  you? 

WERNER. 

I  Nothing:  bat  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

GABOR. 

iaJ  that's  the  reason  I  -would  have  us  less  so : 
'  I  iLougbt  oar  bustliog  guest  without  had  said 
You  vere  a  chance  and  passing  guest,  the  counterpart 
1  irf  me  and  my  companions. 

WERNER. 

Very  true. 

GABOR. 

:  Turn,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never, 
It  nay  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
1 !  though  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 

it  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
1  The  fart  of  my  companion*  and  myself. 

vaxii. 

Hm,  pardon  me ;  my  health 

GABOR. 

Even  as  you  please. 
I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  perhaps  am  blunt 

la  bearing. 

WERNER. 

I  have  also  served,  and  can 
kaaiie  a  soldier's  greeting. 

GABOR. 

In. what  service? 
ft*  Imperial! 
wia.vu  (quickly,  and  then  interrupting  himself). 
I  commanded — no — I  mean 
I  imcd ;  but  it  is  many  years  ago, 
^ben  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 
ft*  Austrian. 

GABOR. 

We!),  that's  over  now,  and  peace 
Hstiira'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift 
1»  Ine  as  they  best  may;  and,  to  say  truth, 
Some  take  the  shortest. 

WERNER. 

What  is  that? 

GABOR. 

Whatcer 
"why  their  hands  on.    All  Silesia  and 
b*ri**  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
'*  °*  1*1*  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
W  maintenance:  the  Chatclains  must  keep 
lW«w|t  walls— beyond  them  tis  but  doubtful 
Tr»*l  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron, 
ty^mfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
'"little  left  to  lose  now. 


fiat  s  harder  still. 


WKBHER. 

And  I — nothing. 

GABOR. 

You  say  you  were  a  soldier. 


WERNER. 


I  was. 


GABOR. 

Tou  look  one  still.     All  soldiers  are 
Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  levell'd)  at  each  other's  hearts;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  iuto  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich  but  healthy ; 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

[Gabor  pulls  out  his  purse. 

WERNER. 

Who 
Told  you  I  was  a  beggar? 

GABOR. 

You  yourself, 
In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace  time. 
wrrner  (looking  at  him  with  suspicion). 
You  know  me  not  ? 

GABOR. 

I  know  no  man,  not  even 
Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since? 

werneb. 

Sir,  I  thank  you. 
Your  offer's  noble,  were  it  to  a  friend, 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger, 
Though  scarcely  prudent;  but  no  less  1  thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade. 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one,  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.     Pardon  me. 

[Exit  Werner. 

gabor  (solus). 
A  goodly  fellow  by  bis  looks,  though  worn, 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure, 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time : 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly ;  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday?— But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine;  however, 
For  the  cups  sake,  I'll  bear  the  cup-bcarcr. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

idenstein. 
T  is  here !  the  supernaculum !  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  *t  is  a  day. 

GABOR- 

Which  epoch  makes 
Young  women  and  old  wine,  and  'tis  great  pity 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 
Which  still  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full— Here's  to  our  hostess— your  fair  wife. 

[Takes  the  glass. 

IDBNSTEIN. 

Fair!— Well,  I  trust  your  taste  in  wine  is  equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

GABOR. 

Is  not  the  lovely  woman 
I  met  in  the  adjacent  ball,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem  'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days 
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(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment),  return 'd  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  would  she  were! 
But  you're  mistaken — that's  the  stranger's  wife. 

GABOR. 

And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's: 
Though  time  hath  touch 'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

IDENSTEIN. 

And  that 
fs  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty:  as  for  majesty, 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — but  never  mind! 

GABOR. 

I  don't.     But  who 
May  be  this  stranger.    He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Above  his  outward  fortunes. 

IDENSTEIN. 

There  I  differ. 
He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient ;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  him, 
Except  his  name  (and  that  I  only  learn 'd 
To-night),  I  know  not. 

GABOR. 

But  how  came  he  here  ? 

IDENSTEIN. 

In  a  most  miserable  old  calecbe, 

About  a  mouth  since,  and  immediately 

Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.    He  should  have  died. 

GABOR. 

Tender  and  true! — but  why  ? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Why,  what  is  life 
Without  a  living?  He  has  not  a  stiver. 

GABOR. 

In  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  person 
Of  your  apparent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

IDENSTEIN. 

That's  true;  but  pity,  as  you  know,  does  make 
One's  heart  commit  these  follies;  and  besides, 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time, 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour, 
And  so  I  thought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  fire-wood. 

GABOR. 

Poor  souls ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Exceeding  poor. 

OABOR. 

And  yet  unused  Co  poverty, 
If  I  mistake  not.    Whither  were  they  going  ? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Oh!  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven  itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

GABOR. 

Werner!  I  have  heard  the  name, 
But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 


IDENSTEIN. 

Like  enough ! 
But  hark!  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blase  of  torches  from  without.    As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency 's  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post:  will  you  not  join  me, 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duly  at  the  door? 

GABOR. 

I  dragged  him 
From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gurgling  throat. 
He  has  valets  now  enough:  they  stood  aloof  then 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  shore, 
All  roaring,  «  Uelp!»  but  offering  none;  and  as 
For  duty  (as  you  call  it)  I  did  mine  then, 
Now  do  yours.    Hence,  and  bow  and  cringe  him  her?! 

IDENSTEIN. 

/  cringe! — but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it!  he  'il  be  here,  and  I  net  there! 

[Exit  Idensteib,  hastily. 

Re-enter  Werner. 

WERNER  ( to  himself). 
I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices.    How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me! 

(Perceiving  Gabor).  Still  here!     Is  he  not 
A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?    His  frank  offer, 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy j 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

GABOR. 

You  seem  rapt, 
And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.    The  barosa, 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noble 
May  be),  for  whom  this  desolate  village,  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants,  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 

IDENSTEIN  (without). 

This  way— 
This  way,  your  excellency:— have  a  care, 
The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay 'd;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest-— pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Stralxnheim,  Idenstein,  and  Attendants,  partly 
his  own,  a  nd  partly  retainers  of  the  domain,  of  which 
Idenstein  is  Intendant. 

STftALENllEIRf. 

I  '11  rest  me  here  a  moment 

idxnstein  (to  the  servants). 
Oh!  a  chair! 
Instantly,  knaves!  [Stiulejchum  sits  dovn 

werner  (aside). 
Tishe! 

STRALENBEIM. 

I  m  better  now. 
Who  are  these  strangers? 

idenstein. 

Please  you,  my  good  lord, 
One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

WERNER  (aloud  and  hastily). 

TFlio  says  that?  I 

[They  look  at  him  with  surprint  j 


WERNER. 
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IDEN  STEIN. 

Why,  do  one  spoke  of  you,  or  toyrou!— but 
Hrrv  '«  one  hie  excellency  may  be  pleased 
|  To  recognise.  [Pointing  to  Gabob. 

gabob. 
I  seek  not  to  disturb 
His  noble  memory. 

STBALENHEIM. 

I  apprehend 

Tlis  b  ooe  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
1 1  owe  my  rescue.  Is  not  that  the  other? 
I  [Pointing  to  Webnkb. 

I  My  rtate,  when  I  was  succour  d,  must  excuse 

My  uQcertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

1D8NSTEIN. 

ft* '—no,  my  lord!  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Thin  can  afford  it.     T  is  a  poor  sick  man, 

(Tmekired,  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 

I  From  whence  he  never  dream 'd  to  rise. 

STBALENHEIM. 

Melhought 
Tint  there  were  two. 

GABOB. 

There  were,  in  company ; 
Bat,  to  the  service  render  d  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  most  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent, 
i  TW  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  render'd, 
I  Was  fci'j:  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first. 
|  My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
J  Ami  youth  outstripp'd  me ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
,  Your  thanks  on  me.     I  was  but  a  glad  second 
,  Into  a  nobler  principal. 

J  STBALENHEIM. 

Where  is  he? 

I  A  I*   ATTENDANT. 

By  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage,  where 
I  Tonr  erceuency  retted  for  an  hour, 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

STBALENHEIM. 

Till 
Hut  hoar  arrives,  I  can  but  offer  thanks, 

'  And  then-— 

GABOB. 

i 

1  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

'  J»  much.    My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

imumini  (fixing  his  eyes  upon  wkbnkb,  then  aside). 
,  It  cannot  he!  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 

Ti->  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
;TWey«;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
*  JWi  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 

Mr  wn  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
.  ^f"c:oo  of  my  plan.     Why  did  I  leave 

At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 

If  this  be  he  or  no  ?     I  thought,  ere  now, 

ToWe  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
\  fo  lost*,  though  even  the  elements  appear 

To  fight  agaiiut  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

w  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

[Be  pauses  and  looks  at  Werner  ;  then  resumes. 

This  man  must 

k  watrhd.    If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed, 
i '«» rather,  rising  from  his  grave  again, 

Would  pass  him  by  unknown.     I  must  be  wary ; 

•ta  error  would  spoil  all. 
j  idenstein. 

i  Your  lordship  seems 


Pensive.    Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on? 

stbalenheim. 
T  is  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh'd-down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought.    I  will  to  rest. 

idenstein. 
The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside).  Somewhat  tatter'd, 
And  devilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light; 
And  that 's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarteriogs  upon  a  hatchment; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

stralenheim  (rising,  and  turning  to  gabor). 
Good  night,  good  people !     Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

6AB0B. 

I  attend  you. 

STBALENHEIM. 

(After  a  few  steps,  pauses,  and  calls  Wibnib). 
Friend! 

WERNER. 

Sir! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Sir!  Lord!— oh,  Lord!  Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency?     Pray, 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding: 
He  hath  not  been  accuatom'd  to  admission 
To  such  a  presence. 

STBALENHEIM  (to  IDENSTEIN). 

Peace,  intendant! 

IDBNSTEIN. 

<¥>! 
I  am  dumb. 

STBALENHEIM  (tOWEBNEB). 

Have  you  been  long  here? 

WERNER. 

Long? 

STBALENHEIM. 

I  sought 
An  answer,  not  an  echo. 

WERNER. 

You  may  seek 
Both  from  the  walls.     I  am  oot  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

STBALENHEIM. 

Indeed !  ne'er  the  less, 
You  might  reply  with  courtesy,  to  what 
Is  ask'd  in  kindness. 

WERNER. 

When  I  know  it  such, 
I  will  requite — that  is,  reply — in  unison. 

STBALENHEIM. 

The  intendant  said,  you  had  been  detain'd  by  sickness 

If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way? 

WERNER  (quickly). 
I  am  not  journeying  the  same  way. 

STBALENHEIM. 

How  know  ye 
That,  ere  you  know  ray  route? 

WERNER. 

Because  there  i< 
But  one  way  tliat  the  rich  and  poor  must  tread 
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Together.    You  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  hours  ago,  and  I  some  days ;  henceforth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asunder,  though  they  tend 
All  to  one  home. 

STRALENREIM. 

Your  language  is  above 

Your  station. 

werner  (bitterly). 

Is  it? 

STRALENIIEIM. 

Or,  at  least,  beyond 
Your  garb. 

WSRNER. 

T  is  well  that  it  is  not  beneath  it, 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
But,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me? 

STEALER HEIM  (startUtT). 

I? 

WERNER. 

Yes — you?    You  know  me  not,  and  question  me, 
And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  inquisitor.     Explain  what  you  would  have, 
And  then  I  "11  satisfy  yourself,  or  me. 

STRALENHEI1I. 

I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  reserve. 

WERNER. 

Many  have  such: — Have  you  none? 

STRALENBEIM. 

None  which  can 
Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

WERNER. 

Then  forgive 
I  The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 
Fie  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 
Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Sir, 
I  will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but,  good  night! 
Intcndant,  show  the  way! 

(to  Gabob).    Sir,  you  will  with  me? 
[Exeunt  Stralkiaeim  and  Attendants,  Idenstein 
and  Gabob. 

WERNER  (solus). 

Tishc1     I  am  taken  in  the  toils.     Before 

I  quilted  Hamburgh,  Giulin,  his  late  steward, 

Inform'd  me,  that  he  had  obtain'd  nn  order 

From  Brandenburgh's  elector,  for  the  arrest 

Of  Kruitzncr  (such  the  name  I  then  bore),  when 

I  came  upon  the  frontier;  the  free  city 

Alone  prescr\ed  my  freedom — t ill  I  left 

Its  walls — fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them !     But 

I  dcem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure, 

Had  b riffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 

What 's  to  be  done  ?     He  knows  me  not  by  person ; 

Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  apprehension, 

Have  recognised  him,  after  twenty  years, 

We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 

Our  youth.     But  those  about  him !     Now  I  can 

Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who, 

No  doubt,  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim's 

To  sound  and  to  secure  me.     Without  means ! 

Sick,  poor — begirt  too  with  the  flooding  rivers, 

Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 

All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 

Of  overpowering  peril  with  men's  lives, — 


How  can  I  hope?    An  hoar  ago  .metbooght 
My  state  beyond  despair;  and  bow,  't  is  such, 
The  past  seems  paradise.    Another  day, 
And  I  'm  detected,—- on  the  very  ere 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance, 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  still 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Idenstein  and  Fritz  in  conversation. 

FRITZ. 

Immediately. 
idenstein. 
I  tell  you,  't  is  impossible. 

FRITZ. 

It  must 
Be  tried,  however;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  will  do  what  I  can. 

FRITZ. 

And  recollect 
To  spare  no  trouble;  you  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  baron  is  retired  to  rest? 

FRITZ. 

He  hath  thrown  himself  into  an  easy  chair 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers;  and  has  order  d 
He  may  not  be  disturb'd  until  eleven, 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Before 
Au  hour  is  past  I  '11  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

FRITZ. 

Remember !  [Exit  Fbiti. 

IDENSTEIN. 

The  devil  tike  these  great  men !  they 
Think  all  things  made  for  them.     Now  here  most  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shivering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.    Methinks  the  baron's  own  experience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling: 
But  no,  « it  must,a  and  there  s  an  end.     How  now? 
Are  you  there,  Mynheer  Werner? 

WERNER. 

Yon  have  left 
Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes* — he  *s  dozing. 
And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  beside*.  i 

Here  is  a  packet  for  the  commandant  | 

Of  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all  expenses; 
Bat  I  must  not  lose  time :  good  night!  | 

[Exit  Idejntein. 

WERNER. 

«  To  Frankfort !>■ 
So,  so,  it  thickens !    Ay,  « the  commandant.* 
This  tallies  well  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool  calculating  Bend,  who  walks 
Between  me  and  my  father's  house.    No  doubt 
He  writes  for  a  detachment  to  convey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 

This 

[Werner  looks  around,  and  snatches  up  a  knife 
lying  on  a  table  in  a  recess. 


WERNER. 
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I  Now  I  am  master  of  myself  at  least. 

I  H  irk !— footsteps !     How  do  I  know  that  Stralcnheim 

i  Will  wait  for  even  the  show  of  that  authority 

I  Which  is  to  overshadow  usurpation? 

j  That  he  suspects  me 's  certain.     I  'm  alone ; 

I  fie  with  a  numerous  train.     I  weak;  he  strong 

In  gold,  in  numbers,  rank,  authority. 

]  nameless,  or  involving  in  my  name 

rvettraction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 

He  full  blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
I  Still  farther  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 
i  Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.     Hark !  nearer  still ! 
j  I  'U  to  the  secret  passage,  which  communicates 

'  With  the No!  all  is  silent — *t  was  my  fancy ! — 

[  Still  a«  the  breathless  interval  between 

'  The  flash  and  thunder: — I  must  hush  ray  soul 

•  Iniidsi  its  perils.     Yet  I  will  retire, 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of:  it  will  serve  me  as  a  den 

(f  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst. 

[Weenee  draws  a  panne  I  and  exit,  closing  it 
after  him. 

Enter  Gabob  and  Josephine. 

GABOR. 

i  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

JOSEPHINE. 

i  Here,  I  thought :  I  left  him 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.     But  these  rooms 
|  Hue  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
■  To  accompany  the  intendant. 

GABOB. 

Baron  Stralenheim 
|  Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  Alas! 

i  What  can  there  be  in  common  with  the  proud 

,  And  wealthy  baron  and  the  unknown  Werner? 

GABOB. 

That  von  know  best. 

4 

JOSEPHINE. 

Or,  if  it  were  so,  how 
Come  you  to  stir  yourself  in  his.  behalf, 

•  Kather  than  that  of  him  whose  life  you  saved? 

GABOB. 

I  lielp'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril ;  but 
'  I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serve  him  in 
"ppre&sion.     I  know  well  these  nobles,  and 
Their  thousand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
1  have  proved  them ;  and  my  spirit  boils  up  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak: — 
Tim  is  my  only  motive. 

i  JOSEPHINE. 

It  would  be 
Not  easy  to  persuade  my  cousort  of 
:  Tnar  good  intentions. 

GABOR. 

i 

Is  he  so  suspicious? 

JOSEPHINE. 

ft*  was  not  once;  bat  time  and  troubles  have 
'  Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

'  GABOR. 

I  'm  sorry  for  it. 
>tt<picion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 


With  its  own  weight  impedes  more  than  protects. 
Good  night.     I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[J?xif  Gabob. 

Re-enter  Idenstein  and  some  peasants.    Josephine 
retires  up  the  Hall. 

FIRST  PEASANT. 

But  if  I  'm  drown'd? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Why,  you  'II  be  well  paid  for  *l, 
And  have  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not. 

SECOND   PEASANT. 

But  our  wives  and  families? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

THIBD   PEASANT. 

I  have  neither,  and  will  venture. 

IDENSTEIN. 

That  "s  right    A  gallant  carle,  and  fit  to  be 
A  soldier.     I  '11  promote  you  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body  guard — if  you  succeed ; 
And  you  shall  have  besides  in  sparkling  coin 
Two  thalers. 

TRIED   PEASANT. 

No  morel 

IDENSTEIN. 

Out  upon  your  avarice ! 
Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition? 
I  tell  thee,  fellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum? 

THIBD   PEASANT. 

Never — but  ne'er 
The  less  I  must  have  three. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Have  you  forgot 
Whose  vassal  you  were  born,  knave  ? 

THIBD  PEASANT. 

No — the  prince's, 
And  not  the  stranger's. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Sirrah!  in  the  prince's 
Absence,  I  m  sovereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connexion; — *  Cousin  Idenstein! 
(Quoth  he)  you  '11  order  out  a  dozen  villains." 
And  so,  you  villaips!  troop — march — march,  I  say: 
And  if  a  single  dog's  ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkk-1  by  the  Oder— look  to  it! 
For  every  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yours  be  stretch'd  as  parchment  on  a  drum, 
Like  Ziska's  skin,  to  beat  alarm  to  all 
Refractory  vassals,  who  can  not  effect 
Impossibilities — Away,  ye  earth-worms! 

[Exit,  driving  them  out 
Josephine  (coming  forward). 
I  fain  would  shun  these  scene*,  too  oft  repeated, 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  sneh. 
Even  here,  in  this  remote,  unnamed,  dull  spot, 
The  dimmest  in  the  district *s  map,  exist 
The  insolence  of  wealth  in  poverty 
O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  rank 
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Id  servitude,  o'er  something  still  more  servile; 

And  vice  in  misery  affecting  still 

A  tatter'd  splendour.    What  a  state  of  being  \ 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sunny  land, 

Our  nobles  were  but  citizens  and  merchants. 

Like  Cosmo.     We  had  evils,  but  not  such 

As  these;  and  our  all-ripe  and  gushing  valleys 

Made  poverty  more  cheerful,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man ;  and  the  ne'er  unfek  sun 

( But  rarely  clouded,  and  when  clouded,  leaving 

His  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams), 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  robe,  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  purple. 

But,  here!  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime, 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  through  his  rags, 

To  wring  his  soul — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.    And 't  is  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  husband  pants!  and  such  his -pride  of  birth— 

That  twenty  years  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father,  born  in  a  humble  state,  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal, 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature; 

Rut  I,  born  nobly- also,  from  my  fathers 

Kindness  was  taught  a  different  lesson.    Father! 

May  thy  long-tried,  and  now  rewarded  spirit, 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Ulric!  I  love  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me! 

What  *s  that?    Thou,  Werner!  can  it  be :  and  thus. 

Enter  Wern ER  hastily,  with  0ie  knife  in  his  hand,  by  the 
secret  panncl,  which  he  closes  hurriedly  after  him. 

werner  (not  atfrst  recognising  tier). 

Discovered!  then  I  'II  sub (recognising  her.) 

Ah !  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest? 

JOSEPHINE. 

What  rest?    My  God! 
What  doth  this  mean  ? 

werner  (showing  a  rouleau). 

Here 's  gold — gold,  Josephine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  how  obtaio'd?— that  knife! 

WERNER. 

T  is  bloodless— yet 
Away — we  must  to  our  chamber. 

JOSEPHINE. 

But  whence  com'st  thou  ? 

WERNER. 

Ask  not !  but  let  us  think  where  we  shall  go — 
This — this  will  make  us  way  (sliowing  the  gold.) — 

I  '11  fit  them  now. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 

WERNER. 

Dishonour ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  have  said  it. 

WERNER. 

Let  us  hence : 
T  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

JOSEPHINE. 

And  not  the  worst,  I  hope. 


WERNER. 

Hope!  I  make  rare. 
But  let  us  to  our  chamber. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Yet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  donet 

wernbr.  (fiercely). 

Left  one  thing  undone,  which 
Had  made  all  well;  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  tbeeJ 

[Exeunt 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Hall  in  the  same  Palace. 
Enter  Iderstein  and  others. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Fine  doings!  goodly  doings!  honest  doings'. 

A  baron  pillaged  in  a  prince's  palace! 

Where,  till  this  hour,  such  a  sin  ne'er  was  heard  of. 

fritz. 
It  hardly  could,  unless  the  rats  despoil'd 
The  mice  of  a  few  shreds  of  tapestry. 

idenstrin. 
Oh !  that  I  ere  should  live  to  see  this  day ! 
The  honour  of  our  city 's  gone  for  ever. 

FRITZ. 

Well,  but  now  to  discover  the  delinquent-: 
The  baron  is  determined  not  to  lose 
This  sum  without  a  search. 

IDENSTRIN. 

And  so  am  I. 

FRITZ. 

But  whom  do  you  suspect? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Suspect!  all  people 
Without— within — above— below — Heaven  help  me  I 

FRITZ. 

Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 

IDENSTEIN. 

None  whatever. 

FRITZ. 

Are  you  sure  of  that? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Certain.    I  have  lived  and  served  here  since  my  birth, 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such. 
Or  seen  k. 

FRITZ. 

Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Doubtless. 

FRITZ. 

The  man  call'd  Werner  s  poor ! 

IDENSTEIN. 

Poor  as  a  miser, 
But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing, 
By  which  there's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he: 
Besides,  I  bade  him  «  good  night*  in  the  hall, 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 


WERNER. 
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FRITZ. 


The  stranger — 


There 's  another— 


IDBRSTEtX. 

The  Hungarian  ? 
fritz. 

He  who  help'd 
To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 

iaikstux. 

Not 
Unlikely.    Bat,  hold— might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite? 

fritz. 
How!  ITe,  Sir! 

IDBftSTKIK. 

No — not  you, 
tat  some  of  the  inferior  knaves.    You  aay 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  telrec  chair — in  his  emhroider'd  night-gown ; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rouleaux  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Hts  disappear d: — the  door  unbolted,  with. 
So  difficult  access  to  any. 

rarrz. 
Good  sir, 
Be  not  so  quick:  the  honour  of  the  corps. 
Which  forms  the  baron's  household,  's  unimpeach'd, 
from  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fair  way 
Of  peculation;  such  as  in  accompts, 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery, 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey ;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
j  Fancying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
i  The  honest  trades  who  furnish  noble  masters : 
j  *«t  for  yoor  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery, 
We  Korn  it  as  we  do  board-wages :  then 
1  Had  ooe  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
I  Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
B<>  seek  for  one  rouleau,  hut  have  swoop'd  all  j 
;  Al»  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

,  Tfae  is  some  sense  in  that 

raiTz. 

No,  Sir;  be  sure 
'  *  was  oooe  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
<  rVker  and  stealer,  without  art  or  genius. 
Tto  only  question  is — Who  else  could  have 
;  Actos,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

I  IDRNSTZIJf. 

'Too  don't  mean  me? 


Your  talents- 


rarrz. 
No,  sir;  I  honour  more 


Of 


IDKNSTBIN. 

And  my  principles,  I  hope. 
fritz. 
coarse,    fiat  to  the  point :  What 's  to  be  done? 

IDKMSTEIN. 

>othmg— but  there  's  a  good  deal  to  be  said. 

p  «  offer  a  reward;  move  heaven  and  earth, 
**1  ibe  police  (though  there  's  none  nearer  than 
,r*nkfort);  post  notices  in  manuscript 
'    r  v*  »e  no  printer) ;  and  set  by  my  clerk 
J  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I). 

e  U  send  out  viilaius  to  strip  beggars,  and 


Search  empty  pockets;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Prisoners  we  '11  have  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit ; 
And  for  the  barons  gold — if  "t  is  not  found, 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  full  satisfaction 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.     Here  's  alcbymy 
For  your  lord's  losses ! 

fritz. 
He  hath  found  a  better. 

IDKNSTKIN. 

Where? 

.  rarrz. 
In  a  most  immense  inheritance. 
The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman, 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  his  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

lOXJISTBIIf. 

Was  there 
No  heir? 

rarrz. 
Oh,  yes;  but  he  has  disappeared 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  world. 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  years ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  calf;  and,  therefore, 
If  living,  he  must  chew  the  husks  still.     But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him, 
Were  he  to  re-appear :  he  's  politic, 
And  has  much  influence  with  a  certain  court. 

IDRIfSTBIN. 

He  's  fortunate. 

FRITZ. 

T  is  true,  there  is  a  grandson, 
Whom  the  late  count  reclaim'd  from  his  son's  hands, 
And  educated  as  his  heir;  but  then 
His  birth  is  doubtful. 

IDENSTKIIf. 

How  so  ? 

FRITZ. 

His  sire  made 
A  left-hand,  love,  imprudent  sort  of  marriage, 
With  an  Italian  exile  's  dark-eyed  daughter: 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  but  no  match  for  such 
A  house  as  Siegendorf  s.     The  grandsire  ill 
Gould  brook  the  alliance;  and  could  ne'er  be  brought 
To  see  the  parents,  though  he  took  the  son. 

1DINSTE1IC. 

If  he  *s  a  lad  of  mettle,  he  may  yet 

Dispute  your  claim,  and  weave  a  web  that  may 

Puzzle  your  baron  to  unravel. 

FRITZ. 

Why, 
For  mettle,  he  has  quite  enough :  they  say, 
He  forms  a  happy  mixture  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qualities, — impetuous  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter ;  but 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappeared 
Some  months  ago. 

IDRNSTKIN. 

The  devil  he  did! 

FRITZ. 

Why,  yes; 
It  must  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  broken  by  it. 
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IDBNSTEIN. 

Was  (here  no  cause  assign'd? 

run. 

Plenty,  no  doubt, 
And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.    Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents;  some,  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him)  : 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
He  might  have  since  return'd,  were  that  the  motive; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature, 
He  had  join'd  the  black  binds,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

IDKNSTEIft. 

That  cannot  be. 
A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury. 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

FRITZ. 

Heat  en  best  knows ! 
But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I  've  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
1  Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all, 
Your  Walleuslein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaimed, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.    Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  Stealbkbcuc  and  Uleic 


STEALER  BETM. 

Since  you  have  refused 
All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude. 
They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf. 

OLEIC. 

I  pray  you  press  the  tlieme  no  further. 

STBALENHIIftt. 

But 
Can  I  not  serve  you?    You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in  favour; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so, 
And,  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save'  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous  but  opposite  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service  :  I  have  served ; 


Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends 

Who  shall  be  yours.    T  is  true,  this  pause  of  peace 

Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily; 

But 't  will  not  last,  men  's  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 

And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 

Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 

In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 

War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  mean  lime, 

You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 

A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 

To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburgh,  wherein 

I  stand  well  with  the  elector;  in  Bohemia, 

Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 

Upon  its  frontier. 

uluc. 
You  perceive  my  garb 
Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.    If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  t  is  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

■TBALBStUtlM. 

Why,  this  is  mere  usury! 
I  ofee  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

oleic 
You  shall  say  to  when 
I  claim  the  payment 

tTBALBNBEllf. 

Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not— 
You  are  nobly  born  I 

OLEIC. 

I  've  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

STEALBNHBlM. 

Your  actions  show  it    Might  I  ask  your  name? 

OLEIC. 

Ulric. 

STEALBNBEllf. 

Tour  houses* 

OLEIC. 

When  I  m  wormy  of  it, 
I  '11  answer  you. 

STEALER! EIM  [aside). 

Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers. 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr  «L 

[Aloud  to  Fbitz  and  loEJtSTin 
So,  sirs!  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

STEALERBEUf. 

Then 
I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught? 

IDEMSTEIK. 

Humph ! — not  exactly. 

STBALBNHB1M. 

Or  at  least  suspected, 

IDENSTEISI. 

Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

STEALER  BEIN. 

Who  may  he  be? 

1DBNSTBIN. 

Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord' 
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STBALEffflEIM. 

flow  should  I?    I  was  fast  asleep. 

IDEKSTEIN. 

And  so 
Was  I,  and  that  s  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
;  \xun  doe»  your  excellency. 

STBALEJfHEIH. 

Dolt! 

IDBIISTEIlt. 

Why,  if 
Your  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
Hie  rogue;  how  should  1,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many  T    In  the  crowd, 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
.iiactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
r  is  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  duogeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  feion  by  his  features ; 
Bat  1 11  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
Ha  face  shall  be  so. 

rriALirnmM  (to  Pkitz). 

Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

yarn. 

Faith! 
My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

STEALER  HBIM. 

Betides  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects  me 
Just  oow  materially),  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives;  for 
v>  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
Aod  b'ghted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce  closed  eyes,  would  soon 
(rave  bare  your  borough,  Sir  Intendant ! 

IDENSTBUf. 

True; 
If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 

I  ULEIC. 

»  What  is  all  ink? 

t  STBALEIIBEIM. 

I  Ton  join 'd  us  but  this  morning, 

Aad  have  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night. 

'  OLEIC.  ' 

Some  rumour  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
'  The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  on  further. 

stealbnheim. 
It  is  a  strange  business  : 
I  The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

I0ERSTB1N. 

,  Most  willingly.    Ton  see 

,  stealbrhxim  (impatiently). 

Defer  your  tale, 
Till  certain  of  the  hearer  s  patience. 

IDENSTEIff. 

That 
Gui  only  be  approved  by  proofs.    You  see— — 

ctbalsmuim  (again  interrupting  /tiin,  and  ad- 
dressing  Uleic. 
1c  short,  I  waft  asleep  upon  a  chair, 
Mv  cabinet  before  roe,  with  some  gold 
(poo  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose, 
Though  in  part  only)  :  some  ingenious  person 
'-ontrntd  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
^bdes  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 


An  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there  's  an  end ;  perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint),  would  add 
To  yesterday's  great  obligation,  this, 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

ULEIC. 

Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time — 
(To  Idenstem).     Gome  hither,  Mynheer! 

IDENSTEIN. 

But  so  much  haste  bodes. 
Right  little  speed,  and 

ULEIC. 

Standing  motionless, 
None ;  so  let 's  march,  we  '11  talk  as  we  go  on. 

IDEN5TEIN. 

But 

ULEIC. 

Show  the  spot,  aod  then  1 11  answer  you. 
fritz. 
I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

STBALENBBIM. 

Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

feitz. 

Hence ! 

ULBIC. 

Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle! 

[Exit  with  I  den  stein  and  Feitz. 

STBALENBEIM  (solus). 

A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking  stripling. 

Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour, 

And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 

When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 

In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  could  engage  him; 

I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 

For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 

And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 

Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 

And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say,  s  a  bold  one : 

But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 

Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 

Champion  his  claims:  that  s  well.     The  rather,  whom 

For  years  I  ve  track'd,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 

In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 

To  fault,  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that 's  better. 

It  must  be  he !  All  circumstance  proclaims  it ; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 

Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes! 

The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 

Of  his  arrival  and  the  lime;  the  account,  too, 

The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect: 

Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 

As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other 

By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 

Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either; 

All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind:  however, 

WTe  '11  grapple,  ne'erthelcss.     In  a  few  hours 

The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 

Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 

Their  quick  abatement),  and  I  'II  have  him  safe 

Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 

His  real  estate  and  name;  aod  there 's  no  harm  done, 

Should  he  prove  other  than  1  deem.     This  robbery 

(Save  for  the  actual  loss),  is  lucky  also  : 

He  *s  poor,  and  that  *s  suspicious — he  's  unknown, 
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IDEflSTEIN. 

Was  there  no  cause  assigu'd? 

FRJTZ. 

Plenty,  no  doubt, 
And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.     Some  averr'd 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents;  some,  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him)  : 
A  third  believed  he  wish'd  to  serve  in  war, 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure, 
lie  might  have  since  return'd,  were  that  the  motive; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised, 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him, 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature, 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  warfare;  each  troop  with  its  chief, 
And  all  against  mankind. 

1DENSTXIN. 

That  cannot  be. 
A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  luxury, 
To  risk  his  life  and  houours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

FRITZ. 

Heaven  best  knows! 
But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Onto  the  savage  love  of  enterprise, 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I  've  heard  that  no  tiling  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  tame  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honey.     After  all, 
Your  Wallcnslein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavua, 
Tour  Bannier,  and  your  Torstexwon  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  grand  scale; 
And  now  that  they  are  gone,  and  peace  proclaimed, 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pastime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.    Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  chief  aid  in  yesterday's  escape, 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Enter  Stralenheim  and  Ulric. 


STRALENHEIM. 

Since  you  have  refused 
All  compensation,  gentle  stranger,  save 
Inadequate  thanks,  you  almost  check  even  them, 
Making  me  feel  the  worthlessness  of  words, 
And  blush  at  my  own  barren  gratitude, 
They  seem  so  niggardly,  compared  with  what 
Your  courteous  courage  did  in  my  behalf. 

ULRIC. 

I  pray  you  press  the  theme  no  further. 

STRALENHEIM. 

But 
Can  I  not  serve  youT    You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes;  fair  in  favour; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so, 
And,  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart, 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war, 
As  ardently  for  glory  as  you  dared 
An  obscure  death  to  save'  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous  but  opposite  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service  :  I  have  served ; 


Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends 

Who  shall  be  yours.    T  is  true,  this  pause  of  peace 

Favours  such  views  at  present  scantily ; 

But  t  will  not  last,  men  $  spirits  are  too  stirring ; 

And,  after  thirty  years  of  conflict,  peace 

Is  but  a  petty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 

In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  arm'd  truce. 

War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 

You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 

A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 

To  rise.     I  speak  of  Brandenburgh,  wherein 

I  stand  well  with  the  elector;  in  Bohemia, 

Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 

Upon  its  frontier. 

ULRIC. 

You  perceive  my  garb 
Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.    If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  *t  is  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

STRALimillf. 

Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 
I  owe  my  life  to  yon,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquittance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt, 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

ULRIC. 

You  shall  say  to  when 
I  claim  the  payment. 

STRALSITBRIV. 

Well,  sir,  since  you  will  not— 
You  are  nobly  bom  I 

ULRIC. 

I  've  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

STRALKITBIIM. 

Your  actions  show  it     Might  I  ask  your  name  ? 

ULRIC. 

Ulric. 

STRALINHETM. 

Your  house's? 

ULRIC. 

When  I  'm  worthy  of  it, 
1 11  answer  you. 

stealer bexm  (aside). 
Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  frontiers. 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Aloud  to  Fritz  and  Idkrsteii 
So,  sirs!  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches? 

IDtNSTXIlV. 

Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Then 
I  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught? 

idknstuh. 
Humph! — not  exactly. 

STRALEKHKIM. 

Or  at  least  suspected. 

IDENSTE1M. 

Oh !  for  that  matter,  very  much  suspected. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Who  may  he  be? 

IORNSTKIH. 

Why,  don't  you  know,  my  lord' 
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ITlALUfHKIM. 

Uow  should  I  ?    I  was  fast  asleep. 

IOBNSTB1M. 

And  so 
IT**  I,  and  that 's the  caase  I  know  no  more 
riuo  doe«  your  excellency. 

STAALBNHI1M. 

Doh! 

IDBNSTBIN. 

Why,  if 
tour  lordship,  being  robb'd,  don't  recognise 
rhe  rogue;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  so  many  1    In  the  crowd, 
fey  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
r  is  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his  features  ; 
tat  1 11  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  once, 
Whether  he  be  found  criminal  or  no, 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

stbalbnkbim  (to  Fritz). 

Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

ram. 

Faith! 
My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

STBALBMKIM. 

Beadn  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects  me 
last  now  materially},  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Through  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers,  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
Tbe  gold  before  xny  scarce  closed  eyes,  would  soon 
Leave  hare  your  borough,  Sir  Intendant ! 

IDBNSTBIN. 

True; 
•  If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord. 
|  uliic. 

Wtatt  wall  this? 

8TBALEH1BIM. 

You  jora'd  us  but  this  morning, 
And  hare  not  heard  that  I  was  robb'd  last  night. 

'  ULBIC. 

Some  rumour  of  it  reach'd  me  as  I  pass'd 
'  The  outer  chambers  of  the  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

STBALBNIXIM. 

1  It  is  a  strange  business : 

I  The  intendant  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

IDBNSTXIlf. 

.  Most  willingly.     You  see 

I  rraALxnaxiM  (impatiently). 

Defer  your  tale, 
,  Till  certain  of  the  hearers  patience. 

IDBNSTBIN. 

i  That 

1  C*o  only  be  approred  by  proofs.    You  see— 

ST&AUtNUiif  (again  interrupting  /uut,  and  ad- 
dressing (Jlbic. 
In  short,  I  was  asleep  upon  a  chair, 
1y  cabinet  before  me,  with  some  gold 
I'poo  it  (more  than  I  mnch  like  to  lose, 
'bough  in  part  only)  :  some  ingenious  person 
t-mirived  to  glide  through  all  my  own  attendants, 
I>s*de5  those  of  the  place,  and  bore  away 


An  hundred  golden  ducats,  which  to  find 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there  's  an  end ;  perhaps 
You  (as  I  still  am  rather  faint),  would  add 
To  vesterdays  great  obligation,  this, 
Though  slighter,  yet  not  slight,  to  aid  these  men 
(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it? 

ULBIC 

Host  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time — 
(To  Idbnstein).     Come  hither,  Mynheer! 

IDBNSTBIN. 

But  so  much  baste  bodes 
Right  little  speed,  and 

ULBIC. 

Standing  motionless, 
None;  so  let  *s  march,  we  '11  talk  as  we  go  on. 

IDBNSTBIN. 

But 

ULBIC. 

Show  the  spot,  and  theu  I  '11  answer  you. 

FRITZ. 

I  will,  sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

STBALENBBIBf. 

Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

raiTZ. 

Hence ! 

ULBIC 

Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle! 

[Exit  with  Ioenstxin  and  Fritz. 

STBALBNHEIM  (solus). 

A  stalwart,  active,  soldier-looking  stripling. 

Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour, 

And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 

When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 

In  answering  yours.     I  wish  I  could  engage  him ; 

f  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now, 

For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 

And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one, 

Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 

And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say,  's  a  bold  one : 

But  he  hath  play 'd  the  truant  in  some  hour 

Of  freakish  folly,  leaving  fortune  to 

Champion  his  claims:  that 's  well.     The  father,  whom 

For  years  I  've  track'd,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  nevr-r 

In  sight,  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 

To  fault,  but  here  I  have  him,  and  that 's  better. 

It  must  be  he !  All  circumstance  proclaims  it ; 

And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 

Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes! 

The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 

Of  his  arrival  and  the  time;  the  account,  too, 

The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 

Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect: 

Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met, 

As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other 

By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 

Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either; 

All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind :  however, 

We  '11  grapple,  nc'crtlicless.     In  a  few  hours 

The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 

Rise  not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 

Their  quick  abatement),  and  I  '11  have  him  safe 

Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 

His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there  '$  no  harm  done, 

Should  he  prove  other  than  I  deem.     This  robbery 

(Save  for  the  actual  loss),  is  lucky  also  : 

He  's  poor,  and  that  's  suspicious — he  's  unknown, 
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And  that  s  defenceless, — true,  we  have  no  proofs 
Of  guilt,  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence? 
Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects, 
In  other  bearings,  1  should  rather  lay 
The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 
Hath  something  which  I  like  not;  and  alone 
Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 
The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 
Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Gabor, 

Friend,  how  fere  you? 

GABOR. 

As  those  who  fare  well  every  where,  when  they 
Have  supp'd  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how— 
And  you,  my  lord? 

STRALENHEIM. 

Better  in  rest  than  purse : 
Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

GABOR. 

I  heard 
Of  your  late  loss :  but 't  is  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

STRALENHEIM. 

You  would  hardly  think  so 
Were  the  loss  yours. 

GABOH. 

I  never  had  so  much 
(At  once)  in  my  whole  life,  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.    But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  turn'd  back — I  have  outstript  them, 
In  my  return. 

STRALENHEIM. 

You!— Why? 

OABOR. 

I  went  at  day-break, 
To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river, 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  all  check'd  like  myself; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

STRALENHEIM. 

Would  the  dogs  were  in  it! 
Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage? 
I  order'd  this  at  all  risks. 

gabob. 
Could  you  order 
The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
Of  the  swoln  stream),  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  ventured. 

STRALENHEIM. 

I  must  see  to  it: 
The  knaves !  the  slaves! — but  they  shall  smart  for  this. 

[Exit  Stralenheim. 
cabor  {solus). 
There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self-wiU'd  baron ! 
Epitome  of  what  brave  chivalry 
The  preux  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 
Have  left  us.     Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any),  and,  slHl  dearer, 
His  sixteen  quartering*,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  filled  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  halfway  through  the  window 
Of  his  o'erset  and  watcr-logg'd  conveyance ; 
And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches 


Because  they  love  their  lives  loo !     Yet  he  s  right : 
T  is  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put 

them 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.    Ob !  thou  world ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest !  [Exit  Gaeoe 


SCENE  II. 

The  Apartment  of  Werner,  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ulbic. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again ! 
My  Ulric! — my  beloved!— can  it  be — 
After  twelve  years? 

ULRIC 

My  dearest  mother! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Yes' 
My  dream  is  realised — how  beautiful — 
How  more  than  all  I  sigh'd  for!     Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks! — a  mothers  tears  of  joy ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work !— At  such  an  hour,  too, 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son  but  saviour. 

ULRIC. 

If  such  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 

What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten,  from  my  heart, 

A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duty,  not 

Of  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld)— forgive  me! 

This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  know  it, 
But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  't  is  so  dazxled  from 
My  memory,  by  this  oblivious  transport! — 
My  son ! 

fitter  Werner. 

WERNER. 

What  have  we  here,  more  strangers  1 

JOSEPHINE. 

No! 
Look  upon  him !     What  do  you  see  ? 

WERNER. 

▲  stripling, 

For  the  first  time— — 

ulric  (kneeling). 
For  twelve  long  years,  nay  father 

WERNER. 

Oh,  God! 

JOSEPHINE. 

He  faints! 

WERNER. 

No— I  am  better  now — 

Ulric!  (Embraces him.) 

ULRIC. 

My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

werner  (starting). 

Hush!  boy— 
The  walls  may  hear  that  name ! 

ULRIC. 

What  then? 

WERNER. 

Why,  thco- 
But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon,    Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.    Comet 
Come  to  my  arms  again !    Why,  thou  look'st  all 


I  . 


WERNEH. 
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1 1  should  have  been,  and  was  not.    Josephine ! 
[  sire 't  is  no  fathers  fondness  dailies  me; 
iut  had  I  <een  that  form  amid  (en  thousand 

•  >  suth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
Ti.is  for  my  sod  ! 

;  ULBIC 

i  And  yet  you  knew  me  not! 

WEBNEB. 

Uis!  I  have  had  that  upon  my  soul 
1  Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 

That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

ulbic. 
'  Vv  memory  served  me  far  more  fondly:  I 

line  not  forgotten  aught;  and  ofttimes  in 
1  Tta  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (I  'II  not  name  them, 

A»  you  say  that 't  is  perilous),  but  i"  the  pomp 

"f  your  sires  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  hack 

T->  die  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset, 

tod  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
,  <><r  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us.    • 

They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

WEBNEB. 

1  know  not  that. 

•  Vre  you  aware  my  rather  is  no  more? 
;  ulbic. 

,  Ob  heavens!  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age. 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 

,  Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  fast  around  him.  T  was  scarce  three  months  since. 

VUMII. 

fthy  did  yon  leave  him? 

Josephine  (embracing  Ulbic). 
i  Can  you  ask  that  question? 

U  be  not  here? 

|  WEBNEB. 

I  True;  he  hath  sought  his  parents* 

I  tad  found  them ;  but,  oh !  Aow,  and  in  what  state ! 

!  ULBIC. 

All  shall  be  better  d.    What  we  have  to  do 

i  h  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights, 

,  Or  ratbw yours;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Tour  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
<  ■f  bis  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost, 
N>  that  I  most  prefer  my  claim  for  form  : 

I  &ot  1  trust  belter,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

webneb. 

i  Save  too  not  heard  of  Stralenheim  ? 

ULBIC. 

I  saved 
Q*  life  but  yesterday :  he  s  here. 

WEBNEB. 

Tou  saved 
ft* oerpent  who  will  sting  us  all! 

ULBIC. 

You  speak 
Mdl«:  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us? 

WEBNEB. 

t'try  thing.    One  who  claims  our  fathers'  lands: 
>hir  ilntant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  roe. 

ULBIC. 

'  on^r  heard  his  name  till  now.     The  count, 
'frltd,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsman,  who, 
,f  las  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
'noivtd  in  the  succession;  but  his  titles 
VST»  netcr  named  before  me — and  what  then  ? 
"  *  right  must  yield  to  ours. 


WEBNEB. 

Ay,  if  at  Prague: 
But  here  he  is  all  powcrfid:  aud  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

ULBIC. 

Doth  he  personally  know  you? 

WEBNEB. 

No ;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person, 
As  he  betray  d  last  night ;  and  f,  perhaps, 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

ULBIC. 

I  think  you  wrong  him 
(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase) ;  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 
He  owes  me  something  both  for  past  and  present; 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me; 
He  hath  been  plunder'd  too,  since  he  came  hither; 
Is  sick  ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him ; 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that :  but  I 
Have  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross, 
My  own  whole  treasure — you,  my  parents  I 
webneb  (agitatedly). 

Who 
Taught  you  to  mouth  that  name  of  «  villain  ?» 

ULBIC. 

What 
More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ? 

WEBNEB. 

Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown  being 
With  an  infernal  stigma  ? 

ULBIC. 

My  own  feelings 
Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

WEBNEB. 

Who  taught  you,  long-sought,  and  ill-found  boy!  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me? 

ULBIC 

I  named  a  villain.    What  U  there  in  common 
With  such  a  beiug  and  my  father? 

WEBNEB. 

Every  tiling ! 
That  ruffian  is  thy  father ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh,  my  son! 

Believe  him  not — and  yet! (Her  voice  falters.) 

ulbic  (starts,  looks  earnestly  at  Webneb,  and  then 
says  slowly) 

And  you  avow  it? 

WEBNEB. 

Ulric !  before  you  dare  despise  your  father, 

Learn  to  divine  and  judge  his  actions.     Young, 

Rash,  new  to  life,  and  rear'd  in  luxury  's  lap, 

Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force, 

Or  misery's  temptation?    Wait — (not  long, 

It  cometh  like  the  night,  and  quickly) — Wait! —    . 

Wait  till,  like  mc,  your  hopes  are  blighted— till 

Sorrow  and  shame  arc  handmaids  of  your  cabin ; 

Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  as  table ; 

Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 

From  sleep,  and  judge !     Should  that  day  e'er  arrive— 

Should  you  sec  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 
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Himself  around  all  ibat  is  dear  and  noble 

Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path, 

With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and  happiness, 

When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name, 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor;  midnight  for  your  mantle; 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep, 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe ;  and  he  as  't  were 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

His  death  alone  can  save  you : — Thank  your  God! 

If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder, 

You  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

ULH1C. 

But 

WERNER  (abruptly). 

Hear  me  1 
I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still) — 
Hear  me!  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do. 
He  's  mean,  deceitful,  avaricious.     You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave;  but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 
From  suhtilty.    My  -worst  foe,  Straicnheim, 
Uoused  iu  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 
A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife! 
An  instant — a  mere  motion — the  least  impulse — 
Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 
He  was  within  my  power — ray  knife  was  raised — 
Withdrawn — and  I  'm  in  his  :  arc  you  not  so  ? 
Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not?     Who  says 
He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you?  or 
To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon? 

[He  pauses. 

ULRIC. 

Proceed — proceed ! 

WERNER. 

Me  he  hath  ever  known, 
And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — name — 

fortune — 
And  why  not  you  ?    Are  you  more  versed  in  men? 
He  wound  snares  round  me;  flung  along  my  path 
Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  have  spurn'd 
Even  from  my  presence;  but,  in  spurning  now, 
Fill  only  with  fresh  venom.     Will  you  be 
More  patient?     Ulric! — Ulric! — ihcre  arc  crimes 
Made  venial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 

ulric  [looks  first  at  him,  and  (/tea  at  Josephine). 
My  mother ! 

WERNER. 

Ay!     I  thought  so:  you  have  now 
Only  one  parent.     I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 

ULRIC. 

But  stay ! 
[Werner  rusJies  out  of  the  chamber. 
josepuine  (to  Ulric). 
Follow  him  not,  until  this  storm  of  passion 
Abates.     Think  'st  thou  that  were  it  well  for  him 
I  had  not  folio w'd? 

ULRIC. 

I  obey  you,  mother, 
Although  reluctantly.     My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh !  he  is  good ! 


Condemn  him  not  from  bis  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me  who  have  borne  so  much  with  htm,  and  for  him. 
That  this  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul, 
And  that  the  depth  is  rich  in  better  things. 

ULRIC. 

These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles? 
My  mother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

JOSEPHINE. 

Nor  doth  he 
Think  as  he  speaks.    Alas !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

ULRIC. 

Explain  to  me 
More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenhcim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  lace  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils. 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner ! 

JOSEPHINE. 

Ay! 
Hadst  thou  but  done  so ! 

[Enter  Garor  and  Ioenstein  with  Attendants. 
gabor  (to  Ulric). 

I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  my  reward ! 

ulric. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

OABOR. 

'S  death !  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and  for  this  ? 
(To  Iden stein.)    But  for  your  age  and  folly,  I  would— 

IOENSTEIN. 

Hdr: 

Hands  off!  touch  an  intendant! 

GABOR. 

Do  not  think 
I  '11  honour  you  so  much  as  save  your  throat 
From  the  Ravcnstone,  *  by  choking  you  myself. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  thank  you  for  the  respite ;  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

ULRIC. 

Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or — 

OABOR. 

At  once,  then, 
The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — me!  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester'  evening. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Wouldst  have  me  suspect 
My  own  acquaintances?    You  liave  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

OABOR. 

You  shall 
Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men — 
The  worms !  you  hound  of  malice ! 

[Gabor  seize*  on  him 
ulric  (interfering). 

Nay,  no  violence : 
He  's  old,  unarm'd — be  temperate,  Gabor! 

garor  (letting  go  Jdenstein). 

True: 

'  The  Rarrnstonc,  •  Rabantteio,*  U  ibr  stoat  gibbet  of  OnM"' 
and  to  railed  ficnn  tli<*  ravtm  percbing  on  it. 


I  an  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 

Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 

ULBJC  (CO  iDlMfTXIIl). 


fare  you? 


How 


Help! 


IDENSTEIN. 
ULBJC. 

I  have  help'd  you. 

IDENSTEIN. 


I'D  say  so. 


Kill  him!  then 


GABOB. 

I  am  calm— live  on! 

IDBHSTEIIf. 

That  'b  more 
Tfcaa  you  shall  dot  it  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
Is  Germany.     The  baron  shall  decide ! 

GABOB.. 

Dees  he  abet  yon  in  your  accusation? 

IDBNSTEIR. 

Does  he  not? 

GABOB. 

Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 
Ere  I  go  bang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
Bo:  here  he  comes ! 

Enter  Stbalekbeim. 

gabob  (goes  up  to  him). 

My  noble  lord,  I  'm  here ! 

STEALEJCBXllC. 

Well,  sir! 

GABOB. 

Have  yon  aught  with  me? 

STBALEHBEIM. 

What  should  I 
Have  with  you? 

GABOB. 

Tou  know  best,  if  yesterday  s 
Hood  has  not  wash'd  away  your  memory; 
Bat  that  •  a  trifle.     I  stand  here  accused, 
Is  phrases  not  equivocal,  by  yon 
Iateodant,  of  the  pillage  of  your  person, 
Or  chamber— is  the  charge  your  own,  or  his? 

STBALEHBBIM. 

I  accuse  no  man. 

GABOB. 

Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

STBALEHHEIM. 

1  know  sot  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit, 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

GABOB. 

But  you  at  least 
ftoold  know  whom  not  to  suspect.     I  am  insulted — 
Qpprrss'd  here  by  these  menials,  and  I  look 
To  yon  for  remedy— teach  them  their  duty ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it, 
If  duly  taught :  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
fine  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me. 
1  uq  your  equal. 

STBALKNBB1M. 

You! 

GABOB. 

Ay,  sir ;  and  for 
Aogfat  that  you  know,  superior;  but  proceed — 


I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises, 

And  circumstance,  and  proofs;  I  know  enough 

Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me, 

To  have  at  least  waitedyour  payment  rather 

Than  paid  myself,  bad*  been  eager  of 

Your  gold.    I  also  know  that  were  I  even 

The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  render'd 

So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 

Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame, 

Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 

But  this  is  nothing;  I  demand  ofcyou 

Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 

From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 

All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 

You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more. 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

STBALEKBEIM. 

Tinstone 
May  be  of  innocence. 

GABOB. 

'S  death !  who  dare  doubt  it, 
Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  ? 

STBALEKBEIM. 

You 
Are  hot,  sir. 

GABOR. 

Must  I  turn  an  icicle 
Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  master? 

STBALSlfBEIM. 

Ulric !  you  know  this  man ;  I  found  him  in 
Your  company. 

GABOB. 

We  found  you.  in  the  Oder : 
Would  we  had  left  you  there ! 

3TBALENBEIM. 

I  give  you  thanks,  sir. 

GABOB. 

I  've  earn'd  them ;  but  might  have  earn'd  more  from 

others, 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

STBALENBEIM. 

Ulric !  you  know  this  man  ? 

GABOB. 

No  more  than  you  do, 
If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

ULRIC. 

I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  for  as  my 
Own  brief  connexion  led  me,  honour. 

STBALENBEIM. 


Then 


I  'm  satisfied. 

gabob  (ironically). 
Right  easily,  me  thinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine? 

stealerbeim. 
I  merely  said  that  / 
Was  satisfied — not  that  you  were  absolved. 

GABOB. 

Again!    Am  I  accused  or  no? 

STHALKlfHEIM. 

Goto! 
You  wax  too  insolent:  if  circumstance 
And  general  suspicion  be  against  you, 
Is  the  fault  mine?    Is 't  not  enough  that  I 
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Decline  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence! 

GABOB. 

My  lord,  my  lord,  this  is  mere  cozenage; 

A  vile  equivocation :  you  well  know 

Your  doubts  are  certainties  to  an  around  you — 

Your  looks,  a  voice — your  frowns,  a  sentence;  you 

Are  practising  your  power  on  me — because 

You  have  it ;  but  beware,  you  know  not  whom 

You  strive  to  tread  on. 

STRALENTIBIM. 

Threat's!  thou? 

GABOB. 

Not  to  much 
As  you  accuse.    You  hint  the  basest  injury, 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

STRALENHEIM. 

As  you  have  said,  't  is  true  I  owe  you  something, 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

GABOB. 

Not  with  your  gold. 

STBALENHEIM. 

With  bootless  insolence. 

[To  his  Attendants  and  Idenstein. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 
But  let  him  go  his  way.    Ulric,  good  morrow4. 

[Exit  Stbalbnbeibt,  Idenstein,  and  Attendants. 

GABOB  {following). 

I  '11  after  him,  and 

ulbic  (stopping  him). 
Not  a  step. 

GABOB. 

Who  shall 
Oppose  me? 

ULRIC. 

Your  own  reason,  with  a  moment's 
Thought. 

GABOB. 

Must  I  bear  this? 

ULRIC. 

Pshaw !  we  all  must  bear 
The  arrogance  of  something  higher  than 
Ourselves — the  highest  cannot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  vicegerents  upon  earth. 
I  ve  seen  you  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silk-worm  cast  his  skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words  ? 

GABOB. 

Must  I  bear  to  be  deem'd  a  thief?    If  *t  were 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  have  borne  it — 
There 's  something  daring  in  it — but  to  steal 
The  monies  of  a  slumbering  man ! — 

ULBIC. 

It  seems,  then, 
You  are  not  guilty? 

GABOB. 

Do  I  hear  aright? 
You,  too! 

ULB1G. 

I  merely  a&k'd  a  simple  question. 

GABOB. 

If  the  judge  atk'd  me— I  would  answer  «  No» — 
To  you  I  answer  thus.  [He  draws. 

ulbic  (drawing). 
With  all  my  heart ! 


iossphine. 
Without  there!  Ho!  help!  help!— Oh,  God!  here  s  murderl 

[Exit  Josephine,  shrieking. 

Gabob  and  Ulbic  Jight     Gabob  is  disarmed  just  as 
Stbalenbeim,  Josephine,  Idenstein,  etc.  re-enter. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Oh!  glorious  Heaven!  he's  safe! 

STBALENHEIM  (to  JOSEPBIHe). 

Who  s  safe? 

JOSEPHINE. 

My 

ulbic  (interrupting  her  with  a  stern  look,  and  turning 
afterwards  to  stbalenhejm). 

Both! 
Here 's  no  great  -harm  done. 

STBALENHEIM. 

What  hath  caused  all  this? 
ulbic. 
Fou,  baron,  I  believe;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next. 
Let  it  not  be  against  your  friends. 

[  Ulbic  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly  and 
emphatically  in  a  low  voice  to  Gabob. 
gabob. 

I  thank  you 
Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

STBALENBEIM. 

These 
Brawls  must  end  here. 

gabob  (taking  his  sword). 
They  shall.    You  have  wrong'd  me,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  sword ;  I  would 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  yours.    I  could  have  borne  yon  noble's 
Absurd  insinuations — Ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Intail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 
But  I  may  fit  him  yet: — you  have  vanquish'd  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceive 
That  I  could  cope  with  you  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.    We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
However — but  in  friendship.  [Exit  Gabob. 

stbalenbeim. 

I  will  brook 
No  more!    This  outrage  following  up  his  insults, 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancell'd  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so  vaunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt? — 

ULBIC 

Not  even  by  a  scratch. 
stbalenbeim  (to  idenstein). 
Intcndant!  take  your  measures  to  secure 
Yon  fellow :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
He  shall  be  sent  to  Frankfort  with  an  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  have  abated. 

idenstein. 
'Secure  him!  he  hath  got  his  sword  again— 
And  seems  to  know  the  use  on  't;  't  is  his  trade, 
Belike : — I  'm  a  civilian. 

STBALENHEIM. 

Fool !  are  not 
Yon  score  of  vassals  dogging  at  your  heels 
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Enough  to  seise  a  dozen  such?    Hence !  after  him ! 

ULEIC. 

Baron,  I  do  beseech  yon ! 

stealxrheim. 
I  must  be 
Obey'd.     No  words! 

IDXRSTX1R. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so — 
March,  vassals !     I  'm  your  leader — and  will  bring 
The  rear  up:  a  wise  geueral  nercr  should 
Expose  his  precious  life— on  which  all  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

.  [Exit  Idxrstxin  and  Attendants. 

STEALER  ELXIM. 

Come  hither, 
Cine: — what  does  that  woman  here 7    Oh!  now 
1  recognise  her,  't  is  the  strangers  wife 
Whom  they  name  «  Werner.* 

ULEIC. 

T  is  his  name. 

STEALER  BUM. 

Indeed! 
h  not  your  husband  visible,  fair  dame  ? 

josvaiax. 
Who  seeks  bim? 

STEALXRHEIM. 

No  one — for  the  present :  but 
I  fain  would  parley,  Ulric,  with  yourself 
Alone. 

uliic. 
I  will  retire  with  you. 

JOSEPH  INI. 

Not  so. 
Too  are  the  latest  stranger,  and  command 
All  places  here. 

Aside  to  Oleic  a*  she  goes  out)  Oh !  Ulric,  have  a  care — 
Remember  what  depends  on  a  rash  word ! 

OLEIC  {tO  JOSEPHINE). 

Fear  not ! — 
[Exit  Josepkihe. 

STEALER  HEIM. 

Uric,  I  think  that  I  may  (rust  you? 

You  saved  my  life — and  acts  like  these  beget 

Cnbounded  confidence. 

ULEIC 

Say  on. 

STEALER  BEIM. 

Mysterious 
And  long  engender  d  circumstances  (not 
To  be  now  fully  entcr'd  on)  have  made 
This  man  obnoxious — perhaps  fatal  to  me. 

ULEIC. 

Who  ?    Gabor,  the  Hungarian  ? 

STBALSRREIM. 

No— this  «  Werner* — 
With  the  false  name  and  habit. 

ULEIC. 

>  How  can  this  be? 

1  He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 
Sickness  sits  cavern  d  in  his  hollow  eve : 

_  m 

1  The  man  is  helpless. 

STBALBRHEIM. 

He  is — 't  is  no  matter — 
Cot  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
(If  U  <o,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here — confirm  my  apprehension), 


He  must  be  made  secure,  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

ULEIC. 

And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

%  STEALBKHEIM. 

I  have  sent 
To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend — 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandeoburgh) 
For  a  fit  escort — but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

'ULEIC. 

It  is  abating. 

STEALXRBE1M. 

That  is  well. 

ULEIC. 

But  how 
Am  I  concern^? 

™  STBALERBEIM. 

As  one  who  did  so  much 
For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — Keep  your  eye  on  him  ! 
The  man  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  know  him. — 
Watch  him ! — as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  hunter's  gap — 
Like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

ULEIC. 

Why  so  ? 

STEALERHKIM. 

He  stands 
Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance. 
Oh !  could  you  see  it !     But  you  shall. 

ULEIC. 

I  hope  so. 

STBALBRHEIM. 

It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia, 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.     It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly:  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  afar  and  near 
Made  deserts. 

ULEIC. 

You  describe  it  faithfully. 

STBALERBEIM. 

Ay — could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so— but, 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

ULEIC. 

I  accept  the  omen. 

STEALERBE1M. 

Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  me, 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever. 

ULEIC 

And  this  sole,  sick,  and  miserable  wretch — 
This  way-worn  stranger — stands  between  you  and 
This  paradise  ? — (As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his.) — [Aside.] 

STEALBNHEIM. 

He  doth. 

ULEIC 

Hath  he  no  right  1 

STBALERBEIM. 

Right!  none.     A  disinherited  prodigal, 

Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 

In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage, 
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And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  burghers, 
And  dabbling  merchants,  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

ULBIC. 

He  has  a  'wife,  then  ? 

STBALENHEIH. 

You  'd  be  sorry  to 
Gall  such  your  mother.    Tou  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calls  his  wife. 

ulbic. 
Is  she  not  so  ? 

STBALENHEIM. 

No  more 
Than  he  as  your  father:— an  Italian  girl. 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

ULBIC. 

They  are  childless,  then?  ^ 

STRALBNHBIM.  ^ 

There  is  or  was  a  bastard, 
Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom, 
As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
But  the  imp  stands  not  in  my  path — he  has  fled, 
No  one  knows  whither;  and  if  he  had  not, 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 
To  stand. Why  do  you  smile  T 

ULBIC. 

At  your  vain  fears: 
A  poor  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtful  birth — can  startle  a  grandee! 

STBALBlVHBIlf. 

All 's  to  be  fear  d,  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 

ULBIC. 

True ;  and  anght  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 

STBALERHBIM. 

Tou  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to  my  heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

ULBIC. 

T  were  too  late 
To  doubt  it. 

STBALENHEIM. 

Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Tour  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful) — he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected, 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine;  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine. 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act; 
Besides,  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave^ne 
Once— though  too  rash. 

ULBIC. 

And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 
By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 
They  knock  the*  brains  out  first — which  makes  them 

heirs, 
Not  thieves.    The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose 

nothing, 
Nor  e'er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest — 
No  more. 

STBALENHEIK. 

Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.    But  say 
I  may  be  sure  you  '11  keep  an  eye  on  this  man. 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  T 


ULBIC. 

Tou  may  be  stare 
Tou  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

STEALERIEIBT. 

By  this  you  make  me 
Tours,  and  for  ever. 

ULBIC. 

Such  is  my  intention. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Ball  in  tltc  same  Palace,  from  whence  Che  secret 
Passage  leads. 

Enter  Webnkb  and  Gabob. 

CABOB. 

Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale ;  if  it  so  please  you 
To  give  me  refuge  for  a  few  hours,  well — 
If  not — I  '11  try  my  fortune  elsewhere. 

WBBKEB. 

How 
Can  L,  so  wretched,  give  to  misery 
A  shelter? — wanting  such  myself  as  much 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  covert 

GABOB. 

Or 
The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cave.    Bf  ethinks 
Tou  rather  look  like  one  would  turn  at  bay, 
And  rip  the  hunters  entrails. 

WBBKEB. 

Ah! 

GABOB. 

I  care  not 
If  h  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself;  but  will  you  shelter  me? 
I  am  oppress'd  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 

Disgraced 

WEBinca  (abruptly). 
Who  told  you  that  I  was  disgraced  ? 

6ABOB. 

No  one;  nor  did  I  say  you  were  so:  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended ;  but 
I  said  /  was  so — and  would  add,  with  truth, 
As  undeservedly  as  you. 

WBBRBE. 

Again! 
As/? 

GABOB. 

Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have?  Tou  don't  believe  nu- 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft? 

WKBttKB 

No,  no — I  cannot 

GABOB. 

Why,  that 's  my  heart  of  honour  I  yon  young  gallant— 
Tour  miserly  intendant,  and  dense  noble- 
All — all  suspected  me;  and  why?  because 
I  am  the  worst-clothed  and  least  named  amongst  them. 
Although,  were  Momus  lattice  in  our  breasts, 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
Than  theirs;  but  thus  it  is— you  poor  and  helpless— 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 
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WEBNEB. 

How  know  yoa  that  ? 

GABOB. 

Tou  re  right ;  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 

Which  I  call  helpless;  if  you  now  deny  it, 

I  were  well  paid.    Bat  you,  who  seem  to  have  proved 

The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well, 

By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 

Of  the  New  World,  the  Spaniard  boasts  about, 

Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 

Wngh'd  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance, 

Sate  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power, 

Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  night-mare 

Upon  his  heart  o'  nights. 

webneb. 
What  do  you  mean? 

GABOB. 

fat  what  I  say;  I  thought  my  speech  was  plain : 
Ton  are  no  thief — nor  I — and,  as  true  men, 
Should  aid  each  other. 

webneb. 

It  is  a  damn'd  world,  sir. 

GABOK. 

So  is  the  nearest  of  the  two  next,  as 

The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  should  know  best), 

Therefore  I II  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 

To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 

An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 

It  is  bat  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave; 

To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  as 

The  dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

webneb. 
Abated?  Is  there  hope  of  that  ? 

GABOB. 

There  was 
At  noontide. 

WEBNEB. 

I  Then  we  may  be  safe. 

I  GABOB. 

Are  you 

In  peril? 

WEBNEB. 

j  Poverty  is  ever  so. 

!  GABOB. 

I  That  I  know  by  long  practice.    Will  you  not 
j  Premise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

|  WEBNEB. 

i  Your  poverty  T 

I  GABOB. 

No— yoa  don't  look  a  leech  for  that  disorder; 
!  I  meant  my  peril  only  :  you  've  a  roof, 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 

WEBMEB. 

lightly;  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  a  I 
Bate  cold? 

GABOB. 

Scarce  honestly,  to  say  the  truth  on't, 
Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

WEBMEB. 

tare  you  insinuate  ? 

GABOB. 

What? 


To 


whom  you  speak! 


WEBNEB. 

Are  you  aware 


GABOB. 

No ;  and  I  am  not  used 
Greatly  to  care.     {A  noise  heard  without.)    But  hark! 
they  come ! 

WEBNEB. 

Who  come? 

GABOB. 

The  intendant  and  his  man-hounds  after  me : 
I  'd  face  them — but  it  were  in  vain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.     Where  shall  I  go? 
But  show  me  any  place.     I  do  assure  you, 
If  there  be  faith  in  man,  I  am  most  guiltless : 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case ! 

wEBifBB  (aside). 

Oh,  just  God! 
Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter !    Am  I  dust  still  ? 

GABOB. 

I  see  you  're  moved;  and  it  shows  well  in  you : 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

WEBWEB. 

Are  you  not 
A  spy  of  Stralenheim's? 

GABOB. 

Not  I !  and  if 
I  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  : 
Although  I  recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse,  might  lead  to  some 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know — what — and  why  : 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 

WEBNEB. 

You? 

GABOB. 

After  such 
A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  render'd  him — I  am  his  enemy  j 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  you  will  assist  me. 

WEBNEB. 

I  will. 

GABOB. 

But  how  ? 

webneb  (showing  ttie  pannel). 
There  is  a  secret  spring ; 
Remember,  I  discoverd  it  by  chance. 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

GABOB. 

Open  it, 
And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

WEBNEB. 

I  found  it, 
As  I  have  said:  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs, 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness) 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither;  you  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

GABOB. 

It  is  unnecessary : 
How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness,  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  ? 

WEBNEB. 

Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead? 
/know  not — (mark  you !)  — but  who  knows  it  might  uot 
Lead  even  into  the  chambers  of  your  foe  ? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  our  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days, 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
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Than  his  next  neighbour.    You  most  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings ;  if  you  do 
(Albeit  I  never  pass'd  them),  I  '11  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

0A.BO1. 

But  I  will. 
A  thousand  thanks! 

Wlllfll. 

You  '11  find  the  spring  more  obvious 
On  the  other  side;  and,  when  you  would  return. 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

GABOB. 

I 'II  in — farewell! 
[Gaboi  goes  in  by  the  secret  panneh 

WEBNEB  (tollis). 

What  have  I  done?    Alas!  what  had  I  done 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?     Let  it  be 
Still  some  atonement  that  I  save  the  man. 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own— 
They  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them ! 

Enter  Idenstein,  and  others. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Is  he  not  here?    He  must  have  vanish'd  then 
Through  the  dim  Gothic  glass  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints,  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like  sunrise 
On  long  pearl-colour'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses, 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  cross'd  arms,  and  cowls. 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords, 
All  the  fantastic  furniture  of  windows, 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  on  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  frail  as  any  other  life  or  glory. 
lie 's  gone,  however. 

WEBNEB. 

Whom  do  you  seek? 

.      IDENSTEIN. 

A  villain! 

WEBNEB. 

Why  need  you  come  so  for,  then? 

IDENSTEIN. 

In  the  search 
Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

WEBNEB. 

Are  you  sure 
You  have  divined  the  man  ? 

IDENSTEIN. 

As  sure  as  you 
Stand  there;  but  where  's  he  gone? 

WEBlfBB. 

Who? 

IDENSTEIN. 

He  we  sought. 

WEBNEB. 

You  see  he  is  not  here. 

IDEIfSTBIlf. 

And  yet  we  traced  him 
Up  to  this  hall :  are  you  accomplices, 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

WEBNEB. 

I  deal  plainly, 
To  many  men  the  blackest. 

IDIIfSTEIIf. 

It  may  be 


I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'  other. 

WEBNEB-. 

You  had  best  begin 
Your  inquisition  now;  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

IDENSTEIN. 

I  should  like  to  know, 
In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

WEBNEB. 

Insolent! 
Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Yes,  one; 
But  there 's  another  whom  he  tracks  more  keenly, 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and  mine.    But,  come! 
Bustle,  my  boys!  we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  Idenstein  and  Attendants. 

WEBNEB. 

In  what 
A  maze  hath  my  dim  destiny  involved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leaving  undone  one  far  greater.    Down, 
Thou  busy  devil  f  rising  in  my  heart ! 
Thou  art  too  late!    I  'II  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Ulbic. 

ULBIC. 

I  sought  you,  father. 

WEBNBB. 

Is 't  not  dangerous? 
ulbic 
No ;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  ties  between  us :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions, 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

WEBNEB. 

I  cannot  think  it: 
Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both, 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

ULBIC. 

I  cannot 
Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briars  in  our  path, 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarm'd  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf  rustling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread : 
Nets  are  for  thrushes,  eagles  arc  not  caught  so; 
We'll  overfly,  or  rend  them. 

WEBNEB. 

Show  me  how? 

ULBIC. 

Can  you  not  guess  ? 

WEBNEB. 

I  cannot. 

ULBIC. 

That  is  strange. 
Came  the  thought  ne'er  into  your  mind  last  niakL  * 

WEBNEB. 

I  understand  you  not 

ULBIC. 

Then  we  shall  never 
More  understand  each  other.    But  to  change 
The  topic 
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WBBNBB. 

You  mean,  to  pursue  it,  as 
Tis  of  oar  safety. 

ULIIC. 

Right;  1  stand  corrected. 
1  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Our  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating;  a  few  hours 
Will  bring  his  summon'd  myrmidons  from  Frankfort, 
Wbrn  you  will  be  a  prisoner,  perhaps  worse, 
And  I  an  outcast,  bastardized  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron,  to  make  way  for  him. 

WBBNBB. 

And  now  your  remedy!    I  thought  to  escape 

By  means  of  this  accursed  gold,  but  now 

1  dare  not  use  it,  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 

Hethinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 

For  motto,  not  the  mintage  of  the  state* 

And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 

With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples, 

And  cry  to  all  beholders — lo !  a  villain ! 

ULBIC. 

You  most  not  use  it,  at  least,  now ;  but  take 
Iras  ring.  [He  gives  Webhsb  a  jewel. 

wis  neb. 
A  gem!  It  was  my  fathers! 

UL11C. 

And 
As  sodi  is  now  your  own.    With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caleche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise, 
Together  with  my  mother. 

WEBNEB. 

And  leave  you, 
So  lately  found,  in  peril  too? 

ULBIC. 

Fear  nothing! 
The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together, 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort;  so  far's  in  our  favour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd, 
Is  not  impassable ;  and  when  you  gain, 
A  few  hours'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  your  pursuers.     Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 

weenee. 

My  noble  boy  1 

ULBIC. 

Hash !  hush !  no  transports :  we  '11  indulge  in  them 

In  Castle  Siegendorf !    Display  no  gold : 

£bow  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man, 

And  have  look  d  through  him) :  it  will  answer  thus 

A  double  purpose.     Stralenheim  lost  gold — 

So  jewel :  therefore,  it  could  not  be  his  ; 

And  then,  the  man  who  was  possess'd  of  this 

Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 

The  baron's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 

This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 

By  his  last  night's  slumber.     Be  not  over  timid 

In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant, 

And  Idrnstein  will  serve  you. 

WIBNBt. 

1  wiU  follow 
In  all  things  your  direction. 


ULBIC. 

I  would  have 
Spared  you  the  trouble;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favour, 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

WEBNBB. 

My  guardian  angel! 
This  overpays  the  past.    But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  absence? 

ULBIC. 

Stralenheim  knows  nothing 
Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  yourself. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

WEBNBB. 

To  part  no  more!  • 

ULBIC. 

I  know  not  that ;  but  at 
The  least  well  meet  again  once  more. 

WBBNBB. 

My  boy! 
My  friend — my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Ob,  do  not  hate  me ! 

ULBIC. 

Hate  my  father ! 

WBBNBB, 

Ay, 

My  father  hated  me:  why  not  my  son? 

ULBIC. 

Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

WBBNBB. 

Scorpions 
Are  in  thy  words!    Thou  know  me?    In  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself, 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 

ULBIC. 

I II  wait! 
In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

WBBNBB. 

I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it ;  yet  I  feel 
Further — that  you  despise  me. 

ULBIC. 

Wherefore  should  I? 

WBBNBB. 

Must  I  repeat  my  humiliation  ? 

ULBIC. 

No! 
I  have  fathom'd  it  and  you.    But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.    Or  if  it  must  be  ever, 
Not  now;  your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house, 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stralenheim ; 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of,  is  to  baffle 
Him.    I  have  shown  one  way. 

WBBNBB. 

The  only  one, 
And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son, 
Who  show'd  himself  and  father's  safety  in 
One  day. 

ULBIC 

You  shall  be  safe :  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands? 
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WERNRB. 

Assuredly, 
Situate  a&  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest, 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

ULRIC. 

Blood! 'tis 
A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins 
And  out  of  them  it  is  a  different  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  blood 
(As  it  is  call'd)  are  aliens  to  each  other, 
Like  Theban  brethren :  when  a  part  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

WERNER. 

I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

ULRIC. 

9  That  may  be — 

And  should,  perhaps, — and  yet — but  get  ye  ready ; 
You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 
Here  comes  the  intendant;  sound  him  with  the  gem, 
Twill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 
Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime,  and  mud, 
And  ooze,  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 
With  its  greased  understratum;  but  no  less 
Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 
The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time ! 
Farewell!    I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand, 
My  father! 

WERNER. 

Let  me  embrace  thee! 

ULRIC. 

We  may  be 
Observed:  subdue  your  nature  to  the  honr! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  from  your  foe! 

WERNER.  ' 

Accursed 
Be  he,  who  is  the  stifling  cause,  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts, 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

ULRIC. 

Yes,  curse— it  will  ease  you! 
Here  is  the  Intendant. 

*    Enter  Idenstein. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  fare  you  in  your  purpose  7    Have  you  caught 
The  rogue? 

IDENSTEIN. 

No,  faith! 

ULRIC. 

Well,  there  are  plenty  more: 
You  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

IDENSTEIN. 

Gone  back  to  his  chamber: 
And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

ULRIC. 

'  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answer  d  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
Of  the  stung  steed  replies  unto  the  spur : 
Tis  well  they  have  horses,  too ;  for  if  they  had  not, 
I  fear  that  men  must  draw  their  chariots,  as 
They  say  kings  did  Sesostris. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Who  was  he  T 


ULRIC. 

An  old  Bohemian—an  imperial  gipsy. 

IDENSTEIN. 

A  gipsy  or  Bohemian,  'tis  the  same, 

For  they  pass  by  both  names.     And  was  he  one? 

ULRIC. 

I've  heard  so ;  but  I  must  take  leave.    Intendant, 
Your  servant ! — Werner  (Co  Werner,  slightly),  if  that 

be  your  name, 
Yours.  [Exit  Claic 

IDENSTEIN. 

A  well-spoken,  pretty  faced  young  man ! 
And  prettily  behaved !  He  knows  bis  station, 
You  see,  sir:  how  he  gave  to  each  bis  doe 
Precedence ! 

WERNER. 

I  perceived  it,  and  applaud 
His  just  discernment  and  your  own. 

IDENSTEIN. 

That  swell- 
That  s  very  well.    You  also  know  your  place,  too, 
And  yet  1  don't  know  that  I  know  your  place. 

werner  (showing  the  ring). 
Would  this  assist  your  knowledge? 

idenstein. 

How!— What!— Eh! 
A  jewel! 

WERNER. 

Tis  your  own,  on  one  condition. 

IDENSTEIN. 

Mine! — Name  it! 

WERNER. 

,  That  hereafter  you  permit  me 

At  thrice  its  value  to  redeem  it;  t  is 
A  family  ring. 

IDENSTEIN. 

A  family!  yours!  a  gem ! 
I'm  breathless! 

WERNER. 

You  must  also  furnish  me. 
An  houcere  daybreak,  with  all  means  to  quit 
This  place. 

IDENSTEIN. 

But  if  it  real?  let  me  look  on  it: 
Diamond,  by  all  that 's  glorious ! 

WERNER. 

Gome,  I  'II  trust  yon ; 
You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  horn  above 
My  present  seeming. 

IDENSTEIN. 

1  can 't  say  I  did. 
Though  this  looks  like  it;  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood! 

WERNER. 

I  have  important  reasons 
For  wishing  to  continue  privily 
My  journey  hence. 

IDENSTEIN. 

So  then  you  are  the  man 
Whom  Stralenheim 's  in  quest  of? 

WERNER. 

I  am  not ; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now, 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 't  is 
To  spare  both,  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 
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Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  business; 

Besides,  I  never  shoold  obtain  the  half 

From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 

The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin, 

And  never  offer  a  precise  reward — 

Bat  this!   Another  look ! 

WEB  NEK. 

Gaze  on  it  freely ; 
At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

iDEifSTEm. 

Oh,  thou  sweet  sparkler! 
Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine!  thou  load-star  of 
The  soul !  Che  true  magnetic  pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles! 
Thou  flaming  spirit  of  the  earth !  which,  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
More  worship  than  the  majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
Millions  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine?    I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  devil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.     But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else? 

WEtFTEl. 

Call  me  Werner  "still. 
You  may  yet  know  me  by  a  loftier  tide. 

IDEASTEI*. 

I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd,  in  a  low  garb. — 
Eat  come,  I  'U  serve  thee;  thou  shah  be  as  free 
A*  air,  despite  the  waters :  let  us  hence, 
I  '0  show  thee  I  am  honest— (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  *halt  be  furnished,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again ! 
I  have  a  foster-brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburg,  skill'd  in  precious  stones — how  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh? — Gome,  Werner,  1  will  wing  thee. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 

Stbalehheim's  Chamber. 

Stbalbnhxim  and  Farrz. 

fbitz. 
Ail 's  ready,  my  good  lord ! 

STEALXJfHEIM. 

I  am  not  sleepy, 
And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest,  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit, 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber, 
Si»  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky, 
^Taich  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
fcvrad  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
7 wiit  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist ; — I  will 
Into  my  pillow. 

raiTZ. 
May  you  resUfeOH  well! 

STEALKI 

I  feel,  and  fear,  I  shall. 


fbitz. 
And  wherefore  fear? 

STEALBNHE1M. 

I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more, 

Because  an  undescribable but  'tis 

All  folly.    Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
Changed  to-day,  of  this  chamber?  for  last  night's 
Adventure  makes  it  needful. 

fbitz. 

Certainly, 
According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him  «  Ulrica 

STRALENHEIM. 

Tou  think!  you  supercilious  slave!  what  right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty — 
Get  hence!  *you  think,  v>  indeed!  you,  who  stood  still 
Howling  and  dripping  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him — and  despise  you.  «  loa  think  /»  and  scarce 
Can  recollect  his  name !     I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.    Call  me  betimes. 

fbitz. 

Good  night ! 
I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[Tlie  scene  closes. 


SCENE  III. 
•         The  secret  Passage. 

Gabob,  solus. 

Four- 
Five— six  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts,  on  the  never-merry  clock  : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.     T  is  a  perpetual  knell, 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peals  of  a  hope  the  less ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  possession ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I  'm  cold — 
I  'm  dark — I  've  blown  my  fingers — number'd  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps — and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirring  wings 
Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  sound. 
A  light!  It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 
Measure  in  darkness  distance) :  but  it  blinks 
As  through  a  crevice  or  a  key-hole,  in 
The  inhibited  direction ;  I  must  on, 
Nevertheless,  from  curiosity. 
A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 
In  such  a  den  as  this.     Pray  Heaven  it  lead  me 
To  nothing  that  may  tempt  me !     Else  Heaven  aid  me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still ! 
Were  it  the  star  of  Lucifer  himself, 
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Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 

Contain  no  longer.    Softly!  mighty  well! 

That  corner  's  turn'd — so— ah!  no;  right!  it  draws 

Nearer.    Here  is  a  darksome  angle — so. 

That 's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 

Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 

I  have  escaped? — no  matter,  't  is  a  new  one; 

And  novel  perils,  like  fresh  mistresses, 

Wear  more  magnetic  aspects :  I  will  on, 

And  be  it  where  it  may— I  have  my  dagger, 

Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — Burn  still, 

Thou  little  light !    Thou  art  my  ignis  fatuus .' 

My  stationary  Will  o*  the  wisp! — So !  so ! 

Tie  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

[  The  scene  closes. 


SCENE  IV. 
A  Garden. 


Enter  Week  be. 
I  could  not  sleep— and  now  the  hour  's  at  hand ; 
All 's  ready.    Idensiein  has  kept  his  word  : 
And,  station'd  in  die  outskirts  of  the  town, 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.    Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  heaven;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.    Oh!  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.    Here  I  came  most  poor. 
But  not  dishonour'd :  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  yet  in 
My  heart!  A  never-dying  canker-worm, 
Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands, 
And  rights,  and  sovereignty  of  Siegendorf, 
Can  scarcely  lull  a  moment :  I  must  find 
Some  means  of  restitution,  which  would  ease 
My  soul  in  part;  but  how,  without  discovery? — 
It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  I  '11  pause 
Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 
The  madness  of  my  misery  led  to  this 
Base  infamy;  repentance  must  retrieve  it : 
I  will  have  nought  of  Stralenheim's  upon 
My  spirit,  though  he  would  grarfp  all  of  mine; 
Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps !  as  soundly, 
Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 
Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows, 
Such  as  when — Hark !  what  noise  is  that  ?    Again ! 
The  branches  shake;  and  some  loose  stones  have  fallen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulric  leaps  down  from  the  terrace. 
Ulric !  ever  welcome ! 
Thrice  welcome  now!  this  filial— 

UL1IC. 

Stop!  before 
We  approach,  tell  me 

WEBNEE. 

Why  look  you  so? 

,  ULRIC 

Dol 

Behold  my  father,  or 

wiener. 
What? 

ULRIC. 

An  assassin ! 


WEBKEB. 


Insane  or  insolent ! 


ULRIC 

Reply,  sir,  as 
You  prise  your  life,  or  mine ! 

wbeiteb. 

To  what  must  I 

Answer? 

uleic. 
Are  you  or  are  you  not  the  assassin 
Of  Stralenheim? 

WERNER. 

I  never  was  as  yet 
The  murderer  of  any  man.    What  mean  you? 

ULRIC. 

Did  you  not  tlus  night  (as  the  night  before) 
Retrace  the  secret  passage  ?    Did  you  not 
J  gain  revisit  Stralenheim's  chamber?  and — 

[Uleic  pauses. 

WEENEB. 

Proceed. 

uleic. 
Died  he  not  by  your  hand? 

WEEHEB. 

Great  God! 

ULEIC. 

You  are  innocent,  then!  my  father 's  innocent! 
Embrace  me !  Yes, — your  tone — your  look— yea,  ye*,— 
Yet  say  so ! 

WERNER. 

If  I  e'er,  in  heart  or  mind. 
Conceived  deliberately  such  a  thought, 
But  rather  strove  to  trample  back  to  hell 
Such  thoughts— if  e'er  ibey  glared  a  moment  through 
The  irritation  of  my  oppress'd  spirit — 
May  Heaven  be  shut  for  ever  from  my  hopes 
As  from  mine  eyes! 

uleic. 
But  Stralenheim  is  dead. 

WEEIfEE. 

T  is  horrible !  't  is  hideous,  as  't  is  hateful ! — 
But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

uleic. 

No  bolt 
Is  forced ;  no  violence  can  be  detected, 
Save  on  his  body.     Part  of  his  own  household 
Have  been  alarm'd ;  but  as  the  Iutendant  is 
Absent,  I  took  upon  myself  the.  care 
Of  mustering  the  police.    His  chamber  has. 
Past  doubt,  been  enter  d  secretly.    Excuse  me. 
If  nature 

WXENEE. 

Oh,  my  boy!  what  unknown  woes 
Of  dark  fatality,  like  clouds,  are  gathering 
Above  our  house ! 

ULEIC. 

My  father,  I  acquit  you! 
But  will  the  world  do  to  ?  Will  even  the  judge, 
If— —but  you  must  away  this  instant. 

WEB  REE. 

No! 
I'll  face  it.     Who  shall  dare  suspect  me? 

ULEIC. 

Yet 

You  had  no  guests— no  visitors — no  life 
Breathing  around  youttflfc  my  mother's? 

WEEHEB. 

Ah! 


I 


The  Hungarian ! 

UL1IC. 

He  is  gone !  he  disappear'd 
Ere  sunset. 

WEElfEB. 

If  o ;  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
ConceaTd  and  fatal  gallery. 

ULBIC 

There  I  U  find  htm. 

[Ulbic  is  going. 

WBBRBB. 

It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
1  >  quitted  it.     I  found  the  secret  pannel 

<>pea,  and  the  doors  which  lead  from  that  hall 
,  Which  masks  it :  I  bnt  thought  he  hadsnatch'd  the  silent 

And  favourable  moment  to  escape 

The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 

Dogging  him  yester-even. 

ULBIC. 

You  re-closed 
The  pannel? 

WEBNBB. 

Yes;  and  not  without  reproach 
And  inner  tremhliug  for  the  avoided  peril) 
At  his  dull  heedlessness,  in  leaving  thus 
His  fchdterer's  asylum  to  the  risk 
<>f  a  discovery. 

DLatc. 
You  are  sure  you  closed  it? 
webweb. 
Certain. 

ulbic. 
That  s  well;  but  had  been  better  if 
Ton  ne'er  had  turn'd  it  to  a  den  for — [He  pauses. 

wbenee. 

Thieves! 
Thou  wouldst  say  :  I  must  bear  it,  and  deserve  it; 
Bat  not 

ULBIC. 

Mo,  father;  do  not  speak  of  this ; 
This  U  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes, 
fiat  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

webmkb. 

Gould  I  shun  it? 
A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe ;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  my  safety, 
Imploring  a  few  hours'  concealment  from 
The  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge.     Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Hare,  in  such  circumstances,  thrust  him  forth. 

ULBIC 

And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.    But 
h  is  too  late  to  ponder  this :  you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.     I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  out  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 

wbenbb. 
Bat  this  my  sudden  flight  will  give  the  Moloch 
Suspicion :  two  new  victims,  in  the  lieu 
Of  one,  if  1  remain.    The  lied  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

ULBIC. 

Who  seems!  Who  else 
Can  be  to? 

WSBJIEB. 

Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 


You,  my  sou  .'—doubted 

ULBIC. 

And  do  you  doubt  of  him 
The  fugitive? 

WKBNEB. 

Boy !  since  I  fell  into 
The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  of  tuck  crime),  I 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppress'd  for  me, 
Hay  doubt  even  of  the  guilty' s  guilt.    Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be, 
Because  't  is  dusky. 

ULBIC. 

And  if  I  do  so, 
What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress  ?  You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — I  '11  make  all  easy.     Idensteiu 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewel's  hold 
His  peace — he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover — 

WEI  her.  . 

Fly  t  and  leave  my  name 
Link'd  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  prcferrd,  as  poorest, 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed? 

ULBIC. 

Pshaw  !  leave  any  thing 
Except  our  fathers'  sovereignty  and  castles, 
For  which  you  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain! 
What  name?  You  leave  no  name,  since  that  you  bear 
Is  feign'd. 

WEBNBE, 

Most  true ;  but  still  I  would  not  have  it 
Engraved  in  crimson  in  men's  memories,  - 
Though  in  this  most  obscure  abode  of  men — 
Besides,  the  search 

ULBIC 

I  will  provide  against 
Aught  that  can  touch  you.     No  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Siegeudorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  't  is  but  suspicion,  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  such  employment, 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughts  of  self.     The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  rcach'd  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  die  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 
Or  crush'd,  or  rising  slowly  from  the  dust, 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trampled  thcro. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble,  is  unheeded 
Here,  save  as  such — without  lands,  influence, 
Save  what  hath  perish'd  with  him ;  few  prolong 
A'week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 
O'er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 
Is  roused  :  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 
Alone,  unknown, — a  solitary  grave, 
Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon, 
Is  all  he  '11  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 
The  assassin,  't  will  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 
None  else,  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 
May  howl  above  his  ashes,  as  they  did 
Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder, 
Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 
Hence !  hence !  I  must  not  hear  your  answer — look ! 
The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 
Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 
You  shall  not  answer— Pardon  me,  that  I 
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Am  peremptory;  't  is  your  son  that  speaks, 

Tour  long-lost,  late-found  son — Let's  call  my  mother! 

Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  me ;  I  '11  answer  for  the  event  as  far 

As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point, 

As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 

We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 

Our  banners  shall  be  glorious  !  Think  of  that 

Alone,  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me, 

Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them — Hence! 

And  may  your  age  be  happy ! — I  will  kiss 

My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with  you ! 

wuma. 
This  counsel 's  safe — but  is  it  honourable  ? 

ULRIC. 

To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honour. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of Siegendorf ,  near  Prague. 

Enter  Enc  and  Hkhbick,  retainers  of  the  Count 

MIC. 

So,  better  times  are  come  at  last;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail,  both 
A  long  desideratum. 

HENBICK. 

Yes,  for  masters. 
It  might  be  unto  those  who  long  for  novelty, 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave :  but  as  for  wassail, 
Methinks  the  old  Count  Siegendorf  maintain'd 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

•  KBIC. 

Why, 
For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Fared  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  sauces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

HENBICK. 

The  old  count  loved  not 
The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

sue. 
As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he  *s  bounteous, 
And  we  all  love  him. 

hknkicx. 
His  reign  is  as  yet 
Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honey-moon, 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal  ,- 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

inc. 
Pray  Heaven  he  keep  the  present ! 
Then  his  brave  son,  Count  Clric — there 's  a  knight! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er! 

HBNBlCK. 

Why  so? 

BB1C. 

Look  on  him ! 
And  answer  that  yourself. 

■  EN  RICK. 

He  's  very  youthful, 


And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Kite. 
That 's  not  a  faithful  vassals  likeness. 

HKKEICK. 

But 
Perhaps  a  true  one. 

KBIC 

Pity,  as  I  said, 
The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Count  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride, 
Which  awes  but  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field, 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  when,  gnashing 
His  tusks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bears  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him?  Whose  plume  nods  knightlier? 

■BN11CK. 

No  one's,  I  grant  you :  do  not  fear,  if  war 
Be  long  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

EBIC. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

HENBICK. 

You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(But  few  our  follow  native  vassals  born 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As {pauses) 

BBIC. 

What? 

HENBICK. 

The  war  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living . 
Like  other  parents,  she  spoils  her  worst  children. 

KBIC 

Nonsense !  they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged  fellows, 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 

HRNBICX. 

And  who  loved  Tilly? 
Ask  that  at  Magdebourgh — or,  for  that  matter, 
Wallenstein  either — they  are  gone  to 

KBIC. 

Rest; 
But  what  beyond,  't  is  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

HKNBICK. 

1  wish  they  had  left  us  something  of  their  rest: 
The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overrun  with — God  knows  who— they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

KBIC. 

But  Count  Ulric— 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him  ? 

HKNBICK. 

With  him! 

He might  prevent  it    As  you  say  he's  food 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders? 

EBIC 

You  'd  better  ask  himself. 

HENBICK. 

I  would  as  soon 
Ask  of  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

EBJC. 

And  here  he  comes! 

HBNBIGK. 

The  devil !  you  '11  hold  your  tongue ? 


WERNER. 
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MIC. 

Why  do  you  tarn  so  pale  ? 

HEHBICK. 

Ti*  nothing — but 
Be  silent! 

laic 
I  will  npon  what  yon  have  said, 
romcx. 
I  assure  you  I  meant  nothing,  a  mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
Be  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  baroness, 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress, 
And  she  no  doubt  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  born  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  homicide;  sprinkled,  as  it  were, 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.    Prithee,  peace, 
On  ail  that  I  have  said ! 

Enter  Uliic  and  Rodolph. 

Good  morrow,  count! 

ulbic. 
Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.    Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase? 

KB1C. 

The  dogs  are  order  d 
Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite? 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  ? 

ULBIC. 

The  dun, 
Walstein. 

■tic. 
I  fear  be  scarcely  has  recover'd 
The  toils  of  Monday :  'twas  a  noble  chase, 
sJou  spear'dy&Mr  with  your  own  hand. 

ulbic 

True,  good  Eric, 
I  had  forgotten — let  it  be  the  gray,  then, 
Old  Ziska:  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight. 

MIC. 

He  shmD  be  straight  caparison'd.    How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you? 

ULIIC. 

I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 
Master  of  the  horse.  [Exit  Eaic. 

Rodolph ! 
bodolph. 

My  lord! 

OLEIC. 

The  news 
Is  awkward  from  the — (Rodolph  points  to  Hbneicx). 

How  now,  Henrick,  why 
Loiter  you  here? 

HENBICX. 

For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

ULBIC. 

Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty, 

And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 

I  mount.  [Exit  Hbnbick. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
t.'pon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
T  is  rumour'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 


Is  to  be  strengthen'd.     I  must  join  them  soon. 

BODOLPM. 

Best  wait  for  further  and  more  sure  advices. 

ULBIC. 

I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

BODOLPl. 

It  will  be  difficult 
To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count,  your  father. 

ULBIC 

Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 

In  High  Silesia  will  permit  and  cover 

My  journey.    In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 

Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 

Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route: 

Tou  know  it  well? 

BODOLPH. 

As  well  as  on  that  night 
When  we 

ULBIC. 

We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 
We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success; 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a  Utter. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  comiag,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  the  castle, 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries, 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

bodolpb  . 
I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida  ? 

ULBIC 

Why, 
I  do  so— but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years, 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone, 
Although  't  were  that  of  Venus ; — but  I  love  her, 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

BODOLPH. 

And  constantly? 

ULBIC. 

I  think  so ;  for  I  love 
Nought  else.— But  1  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.     Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.     Speed !  speed !  good  Rodolph ! 

BODOLPH. 

On  my  return,  however,  I  shall  find 

The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

ULBIC 

Perhaps :  my  father  wishes  it,  and  sooth, 
'T  is  no  bad  policy ;  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

BODOLPH.  * 

Adieu  1 

ULBIC. 

Yet  hold — we  had  better  keep  together 
Until  the  chase  begins ;  then  draw  thou  off, 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

BODOLPH. 

I  will.     But  to 
Return — 't  was  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count, 
Your  father,  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
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For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  bail  her  as  his  daughter. 

ULBIC. 

Wondrous  kind ! 
Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

BODOLPH. 

The  late  baron  died 
Of  a  fever,  did  he  not? 

ulmc. 
Uo-w  should  I  know? 

BODOLPH. 

I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  something  strange 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

ULBIC. 

Some  obscure  village  on 
The  Saxon  or  Silcsian  frontier. 

BODOLPH. 

He 
Has  left  no  testament — no  farewell  words? 

ulbic 
I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary, 
So  cannot  say. 

BODOLPH. 

Ah!  here  s  the  lady  Ida. 

Enter  Ida  Stbalehebim. 

ulric. 
You  are  early,  my  sweet  cousin ! 

IDA. 

Not  too  early, 
Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you. 
Why  do  you  call  me  «  cousin  ?» 

OLBtc  (smiling). 

Are  we  not  so? 

IDA. 

Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methinks 
It  sounds  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  our  blood. 

CLBic  (starting). 
Blood! 

IDA. 

Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks! 

ULBIC. 

Ay!  doth  it? 

IDA. 

It  doth— but  no!  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

ulbic  (recovering  himself). 
And  if  it  fled, 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin ! 

IDA. 

u  Cousin*  again ! 

ULBIC. 

Nay^ihen  I  11  call  you  sister. 

IDA. 

I  like  that  name  still  worse — would  we  had  ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred  1 

ulbic  (gloomily). 

Would  we  never  had ! 

IDA. 

O  Heaven  I  and  can  you  wish  that  t 

ulbic. 

Dearest  Ida! 


Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish? 

IDA. 

Yes,  Ulric, 
But  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  such  a  glance, 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  he 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  yon  am  something. 

ulbic. 

Yon  shall  be 
AH— all 

IDA. 

And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 
But  I  can  wait. 

ULBIC. 

Dear  Ida! 

IDA. 

Call  me  Ida, 
Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's— 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father— 

[She  pause* 

ULBIC 

You  have  mine — you  have  me. 

IDA. 

Dear  Ulric!  how  I  wish 
My  rather  could  but  view  our  happiness, 
Which  wants  but  this! 

ULBIC 

Indeed ! 

IDA. 

You  would  have  loved  him, 
He  you;  for  the  brave  ever  love  each  other: 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Proud  (as  is  birth's  prerogative),  but  under 
This  grave  exterior — would  you  had  known  each  other' 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey, 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

ULBIC. 

Who  says  frW? 

IDA. 

What? 

ULBIC 

That  he  died  alone. 

IDA. 

The  general  rumour, 
And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  return 'd .-  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

ULBIC. 

If  they  were  near  him, 
He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

IDA. 

Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed, 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves?— they  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

ulbic. 

Say' 


\ 


It  was  so. 


IDA. 


I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

ULBIC. 

All  dreams  are  false. 

IDA. 

And  yet  I  see  him  as 

I  see  you. 
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ULBIC. 

Where 1 

IDA. 

In  sleep— I  see  him  lie 
Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
Beside  him. 

ULBIC. 

Bat  do  you  not  see  his  face? 
ida  (looking  at  him). 
Ifo !  oh,  my  God !  do  you  ? 

ULBIC. 

Why  do  you  ask? 

IDA. 

Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer! 
{  ulric  (agitatedly). 

J  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness;  your  weakness 

Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 

Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 

Prithee,  sweet  child,  change — 

IDA. 

Child,  indeed!  I  have 
Full  fifteen  summers !  [A  bugle  sounds. 

10DOLPH. 

Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle ' 
ida  (peevishly  to  Rodolph). 
Why  need  you  tell  him  that  ?  Can  he  not  hear  it 
Witbont  your  echo? 

BODOLFB7. 

Pardon  me,  fair  baroness! 

IDA. 

{ 1  will  not  pardon  yon,  unless  yon  earn  it 
By  aiding  me  in  my  dissuasion  of 
I  Count  One  from  the  chase  to-day. 

I  EODOLPH. 

Tou  will  not, 
i  Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

ULBIC. 

I  must  not  pow 
forego  it 

I  IDA. 

1  But  yon  shall! 

I  CHIC. 

J  Shall! 

I  IDA. 

Yes,  or  be 
No  trae  kaighL — Come,  dear  Ulric !  yieM  to  me 
In  thk,  Cor  this  one  day;  the  day  looks  heavy, 
And  yon  are  turn  d  so  pale  and  ill. 

ULIIC 

You  jest. 

IDA. 

,  Iadeed  I  do  not:  ask  of  Rodolph. 

J  BODOLfH. 

I  Truly, 

It  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  I  e'er  saw  you  change 

,  In  vears. 

|  ULBIC. 

T  is  nothing ;  but  if  't  were,  the  air 
'  K'oald  soon  restore  me.    I  'm  the  true  cameleqn, 

•  And  live  bat  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
la  easde  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 

Mv  spirit — I  *m  a  forester  and  breather  ^     - 

(rf  the  steep  aomMain-tops,  where  I  love  all 

•  Tb*  eagle  loves. 


IDA. 

Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

ULRIC. 

Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 

Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 

IDA. 

And  will  yon  not  stay,  then  ?  Yon  shall  not  go! 
Come !  I  will  sing  to  you. 

ULBIC. 

Ida,  you  scarcely 
Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

IDA. 

I  do  not  wish 
To  be  so  ;  for  I  trust  these  wars  are  over. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Werjixb,  as  Count  Sibgbndort. 

ULBIC. 

My  father,  I  salute  you,  and  it  grieves  me 

With  such  brief  greeting. — You  have  heard  our  bugle; 

The  vassals  wait. 

SIBOBNDOBP. 

So  let  them — you  forget 
To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague,  for  peace  restored.    You  are  apt  to  follow 
The  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 
Return'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-morrow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshall'd  ranks. 

ULE1C. 

You,  count, 
Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

•uoxjiDoir. 

No,  Ulric; 
It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

IDA. 

And  far  the  noblest 
In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

sixobndobp  (to  Ida). 

True,  dear  child, 
Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damsel. — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position, 
So  lately  reinstated  in  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  't  would  be  mark'd  in  any  house, 
But  most  in  ours,  that  onx  should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.    Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving ;  first,  for  our  country, 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

ulbic  (aside). 
Devout,  too !  Well,  sir,  I  obey  at  once. 

[  Then  aloud  to  a  servant. 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without ! 

[Exit  Luovrio. 

IDA. 

And  so 
You  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  supplicate  in  vain. 

SIBGKHDOBF  (smiling). 

You  are  not  jealous 
Of  me,  I  trusf,  my  pretty  rebel !  who 
Would  sanction  disobedience  against  all 
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Except  thyself?  But  fear  not,  thou  shah  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

IDA. 

But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

siegendorf. 

You  shall. 
Your  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  countess  in  her  chamber.    She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music: 
She  attends  you. 

IDA. 

Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen ! 
Ulric,  you  '11  come  and  hear  me? 

UL1IC 

By  and  by. 

IDA. 

Be  sore  I'll  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles ; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes : 
I  '11  play  you  King  Gustavus'  march. 

ULRIC. 

And  why  not 
Old  Tilly's? 

IDA. 

Not  that  monster's !  I  should  think 
My  harp-strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music, 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it; — but  come  quickly; 
Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receive  you. 

[Exit  Ida. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

ULRIC. 

My  time's  your  vassal. —  (Aside  to  Rodolph.) 

Rodolph,  hence !  and  do 
As  I  directed ;  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 

RODOLPH. 

Count  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught?  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

siegendorf  (starts). 

Ah!— 
Where?  on  what  frontier  ? 

RODOLPH. 

The  Silesian,  on 
My  way— (aside  to  Uluc).     Where  shall  I  say  ? 
ulric  (aside  to  Rodolph). 

To  Hamburgh. 
(Aside  to  himself).    That 
Word  will  I  think  pat  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

rodolph. 

Count,  to  Hamburgh. 
siegendorf  (agitated). 
Hamburgh !  no,  I  have  nought  to  do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.    Then 
God  speed  you ! 

RODOLPH. 

Fare  ye  well,  Count  Siegendorf! 

[Exit  Rodolph. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Ulric,  this  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
One  of  those  strange  companions,  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

ULUC. 

My  lord,  he  is 
Noble  by  birth,  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 


SIEGENDORF. 

I  talk  not  of  his  birth, 
But  of  his  bearing.    Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

ULRIC. 

So  they  will  do  of  most  men.    Even  the  monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

SIEGENDORF. 

If  I  must  be  plain. 
The  world  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Rodolph ; 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  «  black  bands  •  who  still 
Ravage  the  frontier. 

ulric. 
And  will  you  believe 
The  world  ? 

SIEGEIfDORF. 

In  this  case — yes. 

ULRIC. 

In  any  case, 
I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Son! 
I  understand  you :  you  refer  to— — but 
My  destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 
Her  spider  web,  that  1  can  only  flutter 
Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.    Take  heed, 
Ulric  ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me ; 
Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 
Quench'd  them  not — twenty  thousand  more,  perchance. 
Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  moments  which 
Might  date  for  years,  did  anguish  make  the  dial), 
May  not  obliterate  or  expiate 
The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 
Ulric,  be  warn'd  by  a  father ! — I  was  not 
By  mine,  and  you  behold  me! 

ULRIC. 

I  behold 
The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honour'd 
By  those  he  rules,  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Ah! 
Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee  ?  Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  Bne  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me — 

But  if  my  sons  is  cold ! 

ulric. 

Who  dare  say  that? 

SIEGENDORF. 

None  else  but  I,  who  see  it— feel  it — keener 
Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so, 
Tour  sabre  in  his  heart !  But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

ulric. 
You  err.    My  nature  is  not  given 
To  outward  fondling;  how  should  it  be  so, 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 

SIEGENDORF. 

And  did /lot  I  too  pass  those  twelve  torn  years 
In  a  like  absence  ?  But 't  is  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let  ▲  change  the  theme.    I  wish  you  to  consider 
Thar  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name, 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  rumour 
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Reports  be  trap),  with  whom  thou  consortcst, 

Will  lead  thee 

ulric  (impatiently). 

1  Ml  be  led  by  no  man.  • 

SIEGENDORF. 

Nor 
Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope:  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  thou  should  it  wed  the  lady  Ida — more, 
As  tbon  appears!  to  love  her. 

L'LRIC. 

I  have  said 
I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate — can  a  Jon  say  more? 

siegendorf. 
lie  *ays  too  much  in  saying  this.     It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood, 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly, 
«)r  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness 
For  glory's  pillow  is  but  restless  if 
Lo»e  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) :  some  strong  bias, 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  service,  to 
Mitrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave, 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient ;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  once,  ><I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  hcr,>»  or,  «  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  canh  shall  never  make  men — So 
Would  I  have  answer'd. 

ulric. 
Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
lo  many  miseries. 

L'LRIC 

I  Which  miseries 

Ibd  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Still 
Against  your  age  and  nature!  who  ar  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now  ? 

ULRIC. 

Did  you  not  warn  mc 
Agiiiut  your  own  example? 

I  SIEGENDORF. 

Boyish  sophist ! 
la  a  word,  do  you  love,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

I'LRIC 

Vial  matters  it.  if  I  am  reaily  to 
<H*y  vou  in  espousing  her  • 

SIEGENDORF'. 

As  far 
\<  tou  feel,  nothiug,  lint  all  life  for  her. 
S>«  \  youog — all-beautiful — adores  you — is 
KntirAvd  with  qualities  to  give  happiness, 
>urb  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
•>f  wmrthing  which  your  poets  cannot  paint, 
Ao»]    if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  lo\e  virtue) 
f'->r  which  philosophy  might  barter  wisdom; 
AiH  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  ludr  in  return.     1  would  not  line  her 
Ireak  her  heartier  a  man  who  has  nouc  to  break, 
Or  wither  011  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
[Wried  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale, 
,  According  to  the  Orient  tale.     She  is 


ULRIC. 

The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  your  foe : 
I  11  wed  her,  ne'ertbclcss;  though,  to  say  truth, 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 

SIEGENDORF. 

But  she  loves  you. 

ULRIC. 

And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think  twice. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Alas !  Love  never  did  so. 

ULRIC. 

Then  t  is  lime 
He  should  begin,  and  take  the  bandage  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps :  till  now 
lie  hath  ta'en  a  jump  f  the  dark. 

SIEGENDORF. 

But  you  consent? 
ulric. 
I  did  and  do. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Then  fix  the  day. 

ULRIC 

T  is  usual, 
And,  ccrtes,  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

SIEGENDORF. 

/  will  engage  for  her. 

ULRIC. 

So  will  not  / 
For  any  woman ;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fain  would  sec  unshaken,  when  she  gives 
Her  answer,  I  'II  give  mine. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Btlt  'l  is  your  office 
To  woo. 

ULRIC 

Count,  't  is  a  marriage  of  your  making, 
So  be  it  of  your  wooing ;  but  10  please  you 
I  will  now  pay  my  duty  to  my  mother, 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is — 
What  would  you  have?     You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
For  manly  sports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 
And  I  obey;  you  bid  me  turn  a  chamberer, 
To  pick  up  gloves,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles, 
And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles, 
And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 
The  eyes  of  feminic,  as  though  they  were 
The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 
Upon  the  dawn  of  a  world-winning  battle — 
What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more?  [£'.vif  Ulric. 

SIEGENDORF   (jo/fl.«). 

Too  much! — 
Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  love! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  mc  not : 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Ful lil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  ha\e  found  him! 
But  how!  obedient,  but  with  coldness;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mysterious, 
Abstracted — distant — much  given  to  long  absence, 
And  where — uoneknow — in  league  with  the  most  riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
Yet  there  's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
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riipy  look  up  (o  liim — consult  him — 
nd  liim  at  n  leader :  but  with  me 

confidence!  Ah ! aa  I  hope  il 
t!  doth  my  father's  curse  descend 

child?  Or  it  Ihe  Hungarian  near 
re  blood,  or— oh!  if  it  should  he! 
•nlcnhcim,  do>!  thou  walk  these  wall* 

im  and  Ills— who,  (bough  Ihey  (lew  not, 

lor  is  our  a.  i  ihou  wert  our  foe, 
tared  Ihee  when  my  own  destruction 


with  total 
ok — accursed  gold!  Ihou  liett  I 

ou  woul'dst  contaminate  all  han 
Vet  1  Luc  done,  10  alone  for  1 
3US  gold!  and  thy  dead  master's 


i  of  blood,  and  lire 


.he  the  toul  through  purgatorial  pins, 
x  humbly  this  donation 
his  Iplrtl. 
iHDoar  offirt  sA*  gold  alack  he  had  lake 

Count,  if  I 
•  because  I  know  ton  well 
I  offend  you.     Be  annred 


ting  for  the  dead. 

i,  thanks  to  jours. 


To  pry  into  your  secret.     We  will  pray 

For  one  unknown,  tlie  same  as  for  the  proudest. 

Secret!  I  have  none;  bul,  lather,  he  who '■  cone 
Might  havt  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath— 
No.  net  bequeath— but  I  bestow  this  sum 


Keller  still! 
■ploy  our  means  to  obtain  beareu  for  ihe  souls 

Who  can  forgive  tliem  living. 


Forgive  this  man.     1  loaihed  him  io  ihe  List, 
'     did  me.     1  do  not  love  him  now, 

Beit  of  all !  for  this  is  pure  religion! 
tin  would  rescue  liim  you  hate  from  hell 

lwngqldtoo! 

Father, 'tis  not  my  gold. 

whose  ihen>  you  said  it  was  no  legacy. 

Iter  whose— of  this  be  sure,  that  he 

iwn'd  il  never  more  will  need  il,  save 

In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  alian 

Is  there  no  blood  upon  it? 
hot  there  'a  worse  than  Mood— eternal  sbai 
Did  be  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  oedV 


If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death, 
lis  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 


too  uid  he  died 

fted.  I  ion  know— bui 


bed,  doi  battle. 


It  *  rut-ibroat  '—ayl-yon  may  look  a 
I  in  not  the  sun.  I  1]  meet  your  eye 
it  I  en  one  day  Codi. 


ibb'd  i'  the  dark, 
point. 


J  he  to  me  a  urangrr.  unconnected, 
unrmploy'd.     Except  by  one  day'i  knowledge, 
net  bt  the  dud  who  w  Hrapecud. 


Ton  hate  uid  so.  and  know  bat. 

Father  II  hare  tp. 
The  iraoi,  ud  nought  but  Iralb.  if  not  the  wftole: 
"  "  "lyl  am  not  guilty!  for  the  blood 

Though  by  the  power  who  abhorreth  bDioao  blood 
«!— nay,  once  .pared  it,  when  I  might 
■nU — ay,  perhaps,  lAoulot— (if  our  lelf-safrly 
eieiuahle  in  tuch  defence* 
t  the  atlackt  of  oier-potent  fbet); 

ftal  pea*  fur  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  bouse  ; 

"or,  u  I  uid.  though  I  be  innocent. 

*  if  he  had  fallen  by  me  or  mine.     Pray  for  me, 
'atber!  1  have  pray'd  myself  in  rain. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE   I. 
A  larai  and  maonj'/ieeut  GotAi'c  Ba 
Siegendorf,  decorated  witn  Tropk 
Jrwu  of  that  Family. 
Fntcr  Austin  and  Hustib,  AUt. 


Already  are  at  the  portal. 
The  meHcnnn  in  search  of 


:h  there  be)  must  fall  to 


I*j 


fe  comforted  I     Tout 


•ayi  the  attribute  of  in 


When  the  mind  gather)  up  it!  truth  within  it. 

,jch  you  rank  amidtt  our  chiefnt  nohlea, 

-II  ai  your  brave  son;  and  amoothc  your  atpect 


Well,  Hearen  ba  praised,  the  show  it  c 


Streaming  through  the  stain' d  wii 
Which  loofc'd  so  calm,  and  the  at 
Which  teem'd  at  if  they  rather  ca 
Than  mounted  there.  Tbe  bum 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonic 
Tbe  white  robot,  and  the  lifted  ey 


am  to  already.     Feci  how  my  heart  b 


,r  of  sorrow  :  how  can  He  be  Mr!, 

Who  lore  each  other  to  entirely!     You, 

tint,  and  Uric,  and  your  daugbte. 
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JOSEPHINE. 

Poor  child ! 

IDA. 

Do  you  pity  me  ? 

JOSEPHINE. 

No ;  I  but  envy, 
And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  than  another. 

IDA. 

I  '11  not  hear 
A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  LJlric.     Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  ?  Ilow  be  tower'd  amongst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  follow'd  him !     The  (lowers  fell  faster— 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought, 
Than  before  all  the  rest,  and  where  he  trod 
I  dare  be  sworn  that  tliey  grow  still,  nor  e'er 
Will  wither. 

JOSEPHINE. 

You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer, 
If  he  should  hear  you. 

IDA. 

But  he  never  will. 
,  J  dare  not  say  to  much  to  him — I  fear  him. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Why  to?  ho. loves  you  well. 

IDA. 

But  I  can  never 
Shape  my  thoughts  of  him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

How  so? 

IDA. 

A  cloud  comes  o'er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly, 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

JOSEPHINE. 

It  is  nothing :  all  men, 
Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times, 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

IDA. 

But  I  cannot  think 
Of  aught  save  him. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Yet  there  are  other  men, 
In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.    There  's,  for  instance, 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yours  to-day. 

IDA. 

I  did  not  see  him, 
But  Ulric.    Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept?  and  yet  methought 
Through  my  fast  tears,  though  they  were  thick  and 

warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

JOSEPHINE. 

I  could  not 
See  aught  save  heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

IDA. 

I  thought  too 
Of  heaven,  although  I  look'd  on  Ulric. 

JOSEPHINE. 

Come, 
Let  us  retire;  they  will  be  here  anon 
Ex|K-clant  of  the  banquet.     Wc  will  lay 
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Aside  these  nodding  plumes  and  dragging  trains. 

IDA. 

And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels. 

Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 

Beneath  their  glitter  o'er  my  brow  and  zone. 

Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you.  [Exeunt 

EntcrX2ovHT  Siegendobp,  in  full  dress,  from  the 
solemnity,  and  Ludwig. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Is  he  not  found? 

LUDWIG. 

Strict  search  is  making  every  where;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Where's  Ulric? 

LUDWIG. 

He  rode  round  the  other  way, 
With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  soon  ; 
And,  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  excellency,  with  his  train, 
Gallop  o'er  the  west  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulric,  splendidly  dressed. 

SIEGENDORF  (to  LUDWIG). 

See  they  cease  oot 
Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.      (Exit  Ludwig) 

Oh!  Ulric, 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee ! 

ULRIC. 

Tour  wish  is  granted — 
Behold  me! 

SIEGENDORF. 

I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

ULRIC. 

Whom?  Where? 

SIEGENDORF. 

The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Straleaheim. 

ULRIC 

You  dream. 

SIEGENDORF. 

1  live !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  bim — 
Heard  him !  He  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

ULRIC 

What  name  ? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Werner!  'twas  mine. 

ULRIC.     • 

It  must  be  so 
No  more:  forget  it. 

SIEGENDORF. 

Never !  never !  all 
My  destinies  were  woven  in  that  name : 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb, 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 

ULRIC 

To  Ljie  point — the  Hungarian  ? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Listen ! — The  church  was  throng'd ;  the  hymn  was  raisnl ' 
a  Te  Dcumn  peal'd  from  nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  «  Cod  be  praised » 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years. 
Each  bloodier  than  the  former :  I  arose, 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Along  the  lines  of  lifted  faces, — from 
Our  banncr'd  and  cscutcheon'd  gallery,  I 


WERNER. 
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Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 

A  moment,  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightless 

To  all  else — the  Hungarian's  face ;  I  grew 

Sck,  and  when  I  recover'd  from  the  mist 

Which  curi'd  about  my  senses,  and  again 

look'd  down,  I  saw  htm  not.     The  thanksgiving 

Was  over,  and  we  march'd  back  in  procession. 

ULBIC. 

Continue. 

SIEGENDOBF. 

When  we  reach'd  the  Muldau's  bridge, 
The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barb  raann'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs, 
Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below, 
The  (Worated  street,  the  long  array, 
TV  clashing  music,  and  the  thundering 
offarartillrry,  which  scem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewell  to  its  great  doings, 
Tli*  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tramplings  round, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands,  all— all  could  not 
Chase  ibis  man  from  my  mind;  although  my  senses 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

ULBIC. 

You  saw  him 
5o  more,  then? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

I  look'd,  as  a  dying  soldier 
Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man ; 
bit  (till  I  saw  him  not;  but  in  his  stead— 

ULBIC. 

wbat  in  bis  stead  ? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

My  eye  for  ever  fell 
Tpoo  your  dancing  crest;  the  loftiest, 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes, 
*Tueh  overnWd  the  glittering  streets  of  Prague. 

ULBIC. 

^Twt  j  this  to  the  Hungarian? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

Much ;  for  I 
Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son, 
Ixn  jnst  as  the  artillery  ceased,  and  paused 
THe  mnsic,  and  the  crowd  embraced  in  lieu 
Of  shouting,  I  heard  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 
Distinct  and  keener  far  upon  my  ear 
Tian  the  late  cannon's  volume,  this  word — «  Werner  !n 

ULBIC. 

I'tter'd  by 

SIEGENDOBF. 

Him!  I  turn'd— and  saw— and  fell. 

ULBIC. 

And  wherefore  1  Were  you  seen? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

The  officious  care 
W  ihose  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot, 
**«>6  my  faintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause ; 
•on,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 

ULBIC. 

But  I  '11  aid  you  now. 

SIEGENDOBF. 

In  what  ? 

ULBIC. 

0  *vching  for  this  man,  or when  he  s  found, 


What  shall  we  do  with  him  ?     . 

SIEGENDOBF. 

I  know  not  that. 

ULBIC. 

Then  wherefore  seek? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

Because  I  cannot  rest 
Till  he  is  found.    His  fate,  and  Stralenhcim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted ;  nor  can  be 
Unravelld,tiil 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

ATTENDANT. 

A  stranger,  to  wait  on 
Your  excellency. 

SIEGENDOBF. 

Who  ? 

ATTENDANT. 

He  gave  no  name. 

SIEGENDOBF. 

Admit  him,  ne'ertheless. 

[Tfie  Attendant  introduces  Gabob,  and  after- 
wards exit. 

Ah! 

GABOB. 

T  is,  then,  Werner ! 
SIEGENDOBF  (haughtily). 
The  same  you  knew,  sir,  by  that  name ;  and  you  ! 

•    gabob  (looking  round). 
I  recognise  you  both ;  father  and  son, 
It  seems.    Count,  I  have  heard  that  you,  or  yours, 
Have  lately  been  in  search  of  me :  I  am  here. 

SIEGENDOBF. 

I  have  sought  you,  and  have  found  you;  you  are  charged 
(Your  own  heart  may  inform  you  why)  with  such 
A  crime  as [He  pauses. 

GABOB. 

Give  it  utterance,  and  then 
I  '11  meet  the  consequences. 

SIEGENDOBF. 

You  shall  do  so— 
Unless 

GABOB. 

First,  who  accuses  me  ? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

All  things, 
If  not  all  men:  the  universal  rumour — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot — the  place — the  time — 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

GABOB. 

And  on  me  only  f 
Pause  ere  you  answer:  is  no  other  name, 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business  ? 

SIEGENDOBF. 

Trifling  villain! 
Who  play'st  with  thine  own  guilt!  Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Gainst  whom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slander. 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch, 
Further  than  justice  asks.    Answer  at  once, 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

GABOB. 

T  is  false! 

SIEGENDOBF. 

Who  says  so  ? 
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'GABOB. 

SIBGBHDOEr. 

I. 

These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no  less 

SUGKITDOBr. 

To  me  than  to  my  son. 

And  how  disprove  it? 

GABOB. 

GABOB. 

I  can't  help  that 

By 

But  let  the  consequence  alight  on  him 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 

SIlGKNDOBr. 

I  speak  to  you,  Count  Siegendorf,  because 

Name  him ! 

I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem- you  just. 

GABOB. 

But  ere  I  can  proceed — Dare  you  protect  me!— 

He 

Dare  you  command  me? 

May  have  more  names  than  one.  Tonr  lordship  had  so 

[Siegendobp  first  looks  at  the  Hungarian,  and  then 

Once  on  a  time. 

at  Ulbic,  who  has  unbuckled  his  sabre  and  is 

SUGENDOBP. 

drawing  lines  with  it  on  the  Jloor— still  in  its 

If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 

sheath. 

Tour  utmost. 

ulbic  (looks  at  his  father  and  says). 

GABOB. 

Let  the  man  go  on ! 

Tou  may  do  so,  and  in  safety : 

GABOB. 

I  know  the  assassin. 

I  am  unarm'd,  count — bid  your  son  lay  down 

SlEGBKDOBr. 

His  sabre. 

Where  is  he  ? 

ulbic  (offers  it  to  him  contemptuously). 

gabob  (pointing  to  Ulbic). 

Take  it. 

Beside  you! 

GABOB. 

[Ulbic  rushes  forward  to  attack  Gabob;  Sikgbn- 

No,  sir; 'tis  enough 
That  we  are  both  unarm'd — 1  would  not  choose 

doet  interposes. 

To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain  d  with  more 

SIEGEKDOar. 

Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 

Liar  and  fiend!  but  you  shall  not  be  slain; 

ulbic  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt). 

These  walls  are  mine,  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

It— or  some 

[He  turns  to  Ulbic. 

Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands — spared  yours 

Ulric,  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 

Once;  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 

Will  do.    I  avow  it  is  a  growth  so  monstrous, 

GABOB. 

I  could  not  deem  it  earth-born:  but,  be  calm; 

Tru*— 

It  will  refute  itself.    But  touch  him  not. 

I  have  not  forgotten  it:  you  spared  me  for 

[Ulbic  endeavours  to  compose  himself. 

Your  own  especial  purpose — to  sustain 

GABOB. 

An  ignominy  not  my  own. 

Look  at  him,  count,  and  then  hear  me. 

ULBIC 

siKGBHDOBf  (first  to  gabob,  and  then  looking  at 

Proceed. 

ulbic). 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 

I  hear  thee. 

But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  further? 

My  God !  you  look— 

[roSiiGKHDoar. 

ULBIC. 

siBGENDoar  (takes  his  son  by  the  hand). 

How? 

My  son!  I  know  mine  own  innocence — and  doubt  not    * 

SlEGXlfDOBr. 

Of  yours — but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ;         J 

As  on  that  dread  night 

Let  him  continue.                                                             i 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

GABOB.                                                    [ 

ulbic  (composes  himself). 

I  will  not  detain  you 

It  is  nothing. 

By  speaking  of  myself  much ;  I  began 

GABOB. 

Life  early — and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 

Count,  you  are  bound  to  hear  me.    I  came  hither 

At  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 

Not  seeking  you,  but  sought.    When  I  knelt  down 

A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 

Amidst  the  people  in  the  church,  I  dream' d  not 

My  chance  at  several  places  of  resort 

To  find  the  beggar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 

(Which  I  frequented  sometimes,  but  not  often) 

Of  senators  and  princes;  but  you  have  call'd  me, 

To  hear  related  a  strange  circumstance, 

And  we  have  met. 

In  February  last.    A  martial  force. 

smoiNooar. 

Sent  by  the  state,  had,  after  strong  resistance,                 ' 

Go  on,  sir. 

Secured  a  band  of  desperate  men,  supposed 

GABOB. 

Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp. — They  proved, 

Ere  1  do  so, 

However,  not  to  be  so— but  banditti. 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 

Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 

By  Stralenheim's  death  ?    Was 't  I — as  poor  as  ever ; 

Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 

And  poorer  by  suspicion  on  my  name. 

Which  skirt  Bohemia— even  into  Lusatia. 

The  baron  lost  in  that  last  outrage  neither 

Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 

Jewels  nor  gold ;  his  life  alone  was  sought — 

High  rank — and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 

A  life  which  stood  between  the  claims  of  others 

At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers. 

To  honours  and  estates,  scarce  less  than  princely. 

•         • 

And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 

~*w 
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Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.    Of  their  fate, 
I  know  no  more.    • 

SIEGXJfDOir. 

And  what  is  this  to  Ulric  ? 

GABOB. 

Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 

Of  wonderful  endowments: — birth  and  fortune, 

Youth,  strength,  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman, 

And  courage  as  unrivall'd,  were  proclaimed 

Uw  by  the  public  rumour;  and  his  sway, 

Mot  only  over  his  associates  but 

His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

Such  was  his  influence : — I  have  no  great  faith 

la  any  magic  save  that  of  the  mine — 

I  therefor*  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  soul 

Wa  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 

This  prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 

SIEGER  DOEE. 

And  did  you  so  I 

GABOB. 

You'll  hear.    Chance  favour'd  me: 
A  popular  affray  in  the  public  square 
Dmr  crowds  together — it  was  one  of  those 
Occasion*,  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them, 
And  *how  them  as  they  are — even  in  their  faces: 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his — I  exclaim'd 
•Tins  u  the  man !»  though  he  was  then,  as  since, 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.     I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  walch'd  him  long  and  nearly : 
I  noted  down  his  form — his  gesture — features, 
Stature  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all, 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquir'd  distinction, 
1  could  discern,  rnethought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

vlbic  (smiling). 

The  tale  sounds  well. 

GABOB. 

And  may  sound  better. — He  appear'd  to  me 
fa*  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  daring — and  on  whom 
The  fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides, 
Ao  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Star  to  this  man,  as  if  my  point  of  fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  him. — There  I  was  wrong. 

SlEGEHDOar. 

And  may  not  be  right  now. 

GABOB. 

I  follow'd  him. 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtain'd  it — 

though  not  his  friendship : — it  was  his  intention 
I  To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 
I  Together — and  together  we  arriv'd 

k  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conccal'd, 
|  And  Stralenbeim  was  succour  d Now  we  are  on 

The  verge— da  re  you  hear  further? 

SIECENDOBr. 

I  must  do  so — 
I  Or  I  have  beard  too  much. 

GABOB. 

I  saw  in  you 
A  man  above  his  station — and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  you,  in  my  then 
Conceptions — 't  was  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
*sn  soch  as  you  appear'd  in  height  of  mind, 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank;  you  were 
"W— even  to  all  save  rags — I  would  have  shared 


My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — you  refused  it 

SlBGBNDOtr. 

Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you, 
That  thus  you  urge  it  7 

GABOB. 

Still  you  owe  mesomething. 
Though  not  for  that — and  I  owed  you  my  safety, 
At  least  my  seeming  safety — when  the  slave* 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robb'd  him. 

SIECENDOBr. 

/  conceal'd  you — I 
Whom,  and  whose  house,  you  arraign,  reviving  viper ! 

GABOB. 

I  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
You,  count!  have  made  yourself  accuser — judge — 
Your  hall 's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  /'ll  be  merciful. 

SlEGEIIOOBP. 

You  merciful! 
You!  base  calumniator! 

GABOB. 

I.   T  will  rest 
With  me  at  last  to  be  so.     You  conceal'd  me — 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself, 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.     At  dead  of  night, 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way — I  saw  a  glimmer 
Through  distant  crannies  of  a  twinkling  light. 
I  follow'd  it,  and  reach'd  a  door — a  secret 
Portal — which  open'd  to  the  chamber,  where, 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastening, 
I  look'd  through,  and  beheld  a  purple  bed, 
And  on  it  Stralenheim ! — 

siEGEifooar. 

Asleep !    And  yet 
You  slew  him — wretch ! 

GABOB. 

He  was  already  slain, 
And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.    My  own 
Blood  became  ice. 

S1EGENDOBE. 

But  he  was  all  alone ! 

You  saw  none  else  T    You  did  not  see  the 

[Be  pauses  from  agitation. 

GABOB. 

No; 
Be,  whom  yon  dare  not  name — nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect — was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

SIEGEIf  ooar  (to  clbic). 
Then,  my  boy !  thou  art  guiltless  still — 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /  was  so  once — Oh !  now 
Do  thou  as  much ! 

GABOB. 

Be  patient !  I  can  not 
Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walls 
Which  frown  above  us.    You  remember,  or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection — on  the  morn 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  enter'd 
He  best  knows — but  within  an  antechamber, 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar — I  saw 
A  man  who  wash'd  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
Willi  stern  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
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The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  save 

SIEGENDORF. 

Yours  and  your  son's.     Weigh  well  what  I  have  said. 

Oh!  God  of  fathers! 

SIEGENDORF. 

GABOR. 

Dare  you  await  the  event  of  a  few  minutes' 

I  beheld  his  features 

Deliberation? 

As  I  see  yours — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 

gabor  (casts  his  eyes  on  Ulric,  who  is  leaning  against  a  ' 

Resembling  them — behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's! 

pillar). 

Distinct — as  I  beheld  them — though  the  expression 

If  I  should  do  so? 

Is  not  now  what  it  then  was; — but  it  was  so 

SIEGENDORF. 

When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime: — so  lately. 

I  pledge  my  life  for  yours.     Withdraw  into 

SIEGENDORF. 

This  tower.                                         [Opens  a  turret  door. 

This  is  so 

gabor  (hesitatingly). 

gabor  (interrupting  him). 

This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 

Nay — but  hear  me  to  the  end! 

You  have  offer'd  me. 

Now  you  must  do  so. — I  conceived  myself 

SIEGENDORF. 

Betray'd  by  you  and  him  (for  now  I  saw 

And  was  not  the  first  so? 

There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 

GABOB. 

Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become 

I  know  not  that  even  now — but  will  approve 

The  victim  of  your  guilt;  and  my  first  thought 

The  second.     I  have  still  a  further  shield. — 

Was  vengeance :  but  though  arm'd  with  a  short  poignard 

I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone — and  should  I 

(Having  left  my  sword  without),  I  was  no  match 

Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim — there  are 

For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 

Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in  my  behalf. 

That  morning — cither  in  address  or  force. 

Be  brief  in  your  decision ! 

I  turn'd,  and  lied — i'  the  dark:  chance,  rather  than 

SIEGENDORF. 

Skill,  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall, 

I  will  be  so. — 

And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept — if  I 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 

Had  found  you  waking,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 

Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 

What  vengeance  and  suspicion  might  have  prompted; 

GABOR. 

But  ne'er  slept  guilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night. 

I  '11  take  it  for  so  much. 

SI  EG  EN  DO  RF. 

siegendorf  (points  to  Ulric's  sabre,  still  upon  the 

And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams!  and  such  brief  sleep — 

ground).                                         , 

The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke — 

Take  also  that— 

Why  didst  thou  spare  me?  I  dreamt  of  my  rather — 

I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 

And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Distrustfully. 

GADOR. 

gabor  (takes  up  the  sabre). 

Tis  not  my  fault, 

I  will;  and  so  provide 

If  I  have  read  it. — Well!  I  fled  and  hid  me — 

To  sell  my  life — not  cheaply. 

Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 

[Gabor  goes  into  tJie  turret,  which  Sieger dorf  closes. 

And  show'd  me  Werner  in  Count  Siegendorf ! 

siegendorf  (advances  to  Ulric). 

Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  vain, 

Now,  Count  Ulric ! 

Inhabited  the  palace  of  a  sovereign ! 

For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — What  say'st  thou  ? 

You  sought  me,  and  have  found  me — now  you  know 

ULRIC. 

My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  worth. 

His  tale  is  true. 

siegendorf  (after  a  pause). 

SIEGENDORF. 

Indeed ! 

True,  monster  1 

GABOR. 

ULRIC. 

Is  it  revenge  or  justice  which  inspires 

Most  true,  father; 

Your  meditation? 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 

SIEGENDORF. 

We  know,  we  can  provide  against.     He  must 

Neither — I  was  weighing 

Be  silenced. 

The  value  of  your  secret. 

SIEGENDORF. 

GABOR. 

Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains; 

You  shall  know  it 

And  with  the  other  half,  coidd  he  and  thou 

At  once — when  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor, 

Unsay  this  villany. 

Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poverty 

CLRIC. 

As  might  have.cnvied  mine,  I  offer'd  you 

.  It  is  no  time 

My  purse — you  would  not  share  it: — I'll  be  franker 

For  trifling  or  dissembling.     I  have  said 

With  you;  you  arc  wealthy,  noble,  trusted  by 

His  story  "s  true ;  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 

The  imperial  j>owers — you  understand  me  ? 

SIEGENDORF.                                                       | 

SIEGENDORF. 

How  so  ?                                                                              1 

Yes.— 

I 

ULRIC. 

GABOR. 

As  Stralenheim  is.    Are  you  so  dull 

Not  quite.     You  think  me  venal,  and  scarce  true: 

As  never  to  have  hit  on  this  before?                                     | 

*T  is  no  less  true,  however,  that  my  fortunes 

When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except                           ] 

Have  made  me  both  at  present;  you  shall  aid  me; 

Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 

1  would  have  aided  you — and  also  have 

His  death  ?  or  had  the  prince's  household  been 

i 
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Then  summon'd,  'would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a* stranger?  Or  should  I 
Have  loiter 'd  on  the  way?  Or  could  you,  Werner, 
The  object  of  the  baron's  hate  and  fears, 
Hare  fled — unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke?  I  sought  and  fathom'd  you— 
Doubling  if  you  were  false  or  feeble ;  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  tliat  I  doubted 
It  times  your  weakness. 

SUEGENDORP. 

Parricide!  no  less 
Than  common  stabber !    What  deed  of  my  life, 
Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice? 

utaic. 
Father,  do  not  raise 
The  devil  you  cannot  lay  between  us.    This 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  family  disputes.    While  you  were  tortured 
Could  /  be  calm  ?  Think  you  that  I  have  heard 
This  fellow's  talc  without  some  feeling?  you 
Have  taught  me  feeling  for  you  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it? 

S1EGENDORF. 

Oh!  my  dead  father's  curse!  't  is  working  now. 

ULI1C. 

Let  it  work  on !  the  grave  will  keep  it  down ! 
Athes  are  feeble  foes :  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole, 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 
Trt  hear  me  still! — If  you  condemn  me,  yet 
Remember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him!  Who  proclaimed  to  me 
That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion  ? 
That  passion  was  our  nature?  that  the  goods 
Of  heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune? 
Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
By  his  nerves  only?  Who  deprived  me  of 
All  power  to  vindicate  myself  and  race 
la  open  day  ?     By  his  disgrace  which  stamp' d 
(It  might  be)  bastardy  on  me,  and  on 
Himself — a  felon's  brand !  The  man  who  is 
At  once  both  warm  and  weak,  invites  to  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  but  dare  not.     Is  it  strange 
That  I  should  act  what  you  could  think  ?  We  have  done 
With  right  and  wrong;  and  now  must  only  ponder 
Upon  effects,  not  causes.     Stralcnheim, 
Whose  life  I  saved,  from  impulse,  as,  unknown, 
1  would  have  saved  a  peasant's  or  a  dog's,  I  slew, 
Known  as  our  foe — but  not  from  vengeance.     He 
Was  a  rock  in  our  way,  which  I  cut  through, 
|  As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
'  And  our  true  destination — but  not  idly. 
J  As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  owed  me 
;  His  life ;  when  due,  1  but  resumed  the  debt. 
1  He.  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulf,  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.     Fort  kindled  first 
The  torch — you  show'd  the  path  :  now  trace  me  that 
Of  safety — or  let  'me ! 

SIEGENDORP. 

I  have  done  with  life ! 

ULRIC. 

Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers  life — 

Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 

Of  things  which  cannot  be  undone.     We  have 


No  more  to  learn  or  hide  :  I  know  no  fear, 
And  have  within  these  very  walls  men  whom 
(Although  you  know  them  not)  dare  venture  all  tilings. 
You  stand  high  with  the  state;  what  passes  here 
Will  not  excite  her  too  great  curiosity : 
Keep  your  own  secret,  keep  a  steady  eye, 
Stir  not,  .and  speak  not; — leave  the  rest  to  me : 
We  must  have  no  tliird  babblers  thrust  between  us. 

[Exit  Ulbic. 

SIBGBNDORV    (solus). 

Am  I  awake?  are  these  my  father's  halls? 
And  yon — my  son?  My  son!  mine!  who  have  ever 
Abhorr'd  both  mystery  and  blood,  and  yet 
Am  plunged  into  the  deepest  hell  of  both! 
I  must  be  speedy,  or  more  will  be  shed — 
The  Hungarian's!— Ulric — he  hath  partisans, 
It  seems:  I  might  have  guess'd  as  much.  Oh  fool! 
Wolves  prowl  in  company.    He  hath  the  key 
(As  I  too)  of  the  opposite  door  which  leads 
Into  the  turret.     Now  then !  or  once  more 
To  be  the  father  of  fresh  crimes — no  less 
Than  of  the  criminal!     Ho!  Gabor!  Gabor! 

[Exit into  the  turret,  closing  t/ie  door  after  him. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Interior  of  the  Turret. 

Gabor  and  Siegendorf. 

gabor. 


Who  calls 


siegendort. 
I — Siegendorf!  Take  these,  and  fly! 
Lose  not  a  moment ! 

Tears  off  a  diamond  star  and  other  jewels,  and  Utrusts 
them  into  Gabor's  liand. 

gabor. 
What  am  I  to  do 
With  these? 

SIEGENDORP. 

Whate'er  you  will :  seU  them,. or  hoard, 
And  prosper ;  but  delay  not — or  you  are  lost ! 

GABOR. 

You  pledged  your  honour  for  my  safety ! 

SIEGENDORr. 

And 
Must  thus  redeem  it.     Fly!  I  am  not  master, 
It  seems,  of  my  own  castle — of  my  own 
Retainers — nay,  even  of  these  very  walls, 
Or  I  would  bid  them  fall  and  crush  me !     Fly ! 
Or  Vou  will  be  slain  by 

GABOR. 

Is  it  even  so  ? 
Farewell,  then !     Recollect,  however,  count, 
You  sought  this  fatal  interview ! 

SIEGENDORr. 

I  did : 
Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still : — Begone ! 

GABOR. 

By  the  same  path  I  enter'd  ? 

SIEGENDORF. 

Yes ;  that 's  safe  still : 
But  loiter  not  in  Prague ; — you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 
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GABOB. 

I  know  too  -well — 
And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire ! 
Farewell!  [ExitGktoz. 

siegendorf  (solus  and  listening). 
He  hath  clear  d  the  staircase.     Ah !     1  hear 
The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !  He  is  safe ! 

Safe ! — Oh,  my  father 's  spirit ! — I  am  faint 

[  He  leans  down,  upon  a  stone  seat,  near  the  wall 
of  the  Tower,  in  a  drooping  posture. 

Enter  Ulbic,  with  others  armed,  and  with  weapons 

drawn. 

ulbic. 
Despatch! — he  s  there! 

LUDWIG. 

The  count ,  my  lord ! 
ulbic  (recognising  Siegendorf). 

Vou  here,  sir ! 

SIEGENDORF. 

Yes  :  if  you  want  another  victim,  strike! 

ulbic  (seeing  him  stript  of  his  jewels). 
Where  is  the  ruffian  who  hath  plunder'd  you? 
Vassals,  despatch  in  search  of  him !  You  see 
T  was  as  I  said — the  wretch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heirloom! 
Away!  I  '11  follow  you  forthwith. 

[Exeunt  all  &ut  Siegendorf  and  Ulbic. 
What  *s  this? 
Where  is  the  villain  ? 

siegendorf. 

There  are  two,  sir;  which 
Arc  you  in  quest  of? 

ULBIC 

Let  us  hear  no  more 
Of  this :  he  must  be  found.    You  have  not  let  him 
Escape? 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

He  's  gone. 

ULBIC. 

With  your  connivance? 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

With 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

ULBIC. 

Then  rare  you  well ! 

[Ulbic  is  going 

SIEGENDORF. 

Slop!  I  command — entreat — implore!  Oh,  Ukic! 
Will  you  then  leave  me  ? 

ULBIC. 

What !  remain  to  be 
Denounced — dragg'd,  it  may  be,  in  chains;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness,  half-humanity, 
Selfish  remorse,  and  temporising  pity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  to  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin !     No,  count, 
Henceforth  you  have  no  son! 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

I  never  had  one; 
And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name ! 


Where  will  you  go?    1  would  not  send  you  forth 
Without  protection. 

ULBIC. 

Leave  that  unto  me. 
I  am  not  alone ;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 
Of  your  domains  :  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 
Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

The  foresters! 
With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frank- 
fort? 

ULBIC. 

Yes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name !  Go  tell 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  times; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
WithWallenstein! 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ida. 

JOSEPHINE. 

What  is  t  we  hear?  My  Siegendorf ! 
Thank  Heaven,  I  see  you  safe ! 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

Safe! 

IDA. 

Yes,  dear  father' 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

No,  no ;  I  have  no  children  :  never  more 
Gall  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 

JOSEPHINE. 

What 
Means  my  good  lord  ? 

SIBGENDOBP. 

That  you  have  given  birth 
To  a  demon! 

ida  (taking  Ulbic's  hand). 
Who  shall  dare  say  this  of  Ulric? 
siegendobp. 
Ida,  beware !  there  's  blood  upon  that  hand. 

IDA  (stooping  to  kiss  it). 
I  d  kiss  it  off,  though  it  were  mine! 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

It  is  so  I 

ULBIC 

Away !  it  is  your  father's !  [Exit  Ulbic. 

IDA. 

Oh,  great  God ! 
And  I  have  loved  this  man! 

Ida.  falls  senseless — Josephine  stands  speechless  with 
horror. 

SIEGBNDOBF. 

The  wretch  hath  slain 
Them  both ! — my  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone ! 
Would  we  had  ever  been  so ! — All  is  over 
For  me ! — Now  open  wide,  my  sire,  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine! — The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past! 
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PART  I. 

SCENE  I.— A  Forest. 
Enter  Arnold  and  his  mother  Bertha. 

BERTH A. 


Oct,  hnn^hback ! 


I 


ARNOLD. 

I  was  born  so,  mother ! 

BERTH A. 


Out! 
Thoa  incubus !  Thou  nightmare !  Of  seven  sons 
1  The  sole  abortion  ! 

ARNOLD. 

Would  that  I  had  been  so, 
,  And  nerer  seen  the  light ! 

BERTHA. 

I  would  so  too  ! 

■  Bat  as  thou  hast— hence,  hence — and  do  thy  best. 
That  back  of  thine  may  bear  its  burthen ;  't  is 
More  high,  if  not  so  broad  as  that  of  others. 

ARNOLD. 

'  U  bean  its  burthen; — but,  my  heart!  Will  it 

■  tastiin  that  which  you  lay  upon  it,  mother? 


I  love,  or  at  the  least,  I  loved  yon :  nothing. 
Save  you,  in  nature,  can  love  aught  like  me. 
Tou  nursed  me — do  not  kill  me. 

BERTHA. 

Yes — I  nursed  thee, 
Because  thou  wert  my  first-born,  and  I  knew  not 
If  there  would  be  another  unlike  thee, 
That  monstrous  sport  of  nature.     But  get  hence, 
And  gather  wood ! 

ARNOLD. 

I  will :  but  when  I  bring  it, 
Speak  to  me  kindly.     Though  my  brothers  are 
So  beautiful  and  lusty,  and  as  free 
As  the  free  chase  they  follow,  do  not  spurn  me : 
Our  milk  has  been  the  same. 

BERTHA. 

As  is  the  hedgehog's, 
Which  sucks  at  midnight  fcom  the  wholesome  dam 
Of  the  young  bull,  until  the  milkmaid  finds 
The  nipple  next  day  sore  and  udder  dry. 
Call  not  thy  brothers  brethren  !  Call  me  not 
Mother;  for  if  I  brought  thee  forth,  it  was 
As  foolish  hens  at  times  hatch  vipers,  by 
Sitting  upon  strange  eggs.    Out,  urchin,  out ! 

[£xicBehtha. 

ARNOLD  (solus). 

Oh  mother ! She  is  gone,  and  I  must  do 

Her  bidding ; — wearily  but  willingly 

I  would  fulfil  it,  could  I  only  hope 

A  kind  word  in  return.     What  shall  I  do  ? 

[Arnold  begins  to  cut  wood:  in  doing  tliis  he 
mounds  one  of  his  hands. 
My  labour  for  the  day  is  over  now. 
Accursed  be  this  blood  that  flows  so  fast ; 
For  double  curses  will  be  my  meed  now 
At  home. — What  home?  I  have  no  home,  no  kin, 
No  kind— not  made  like  other  creatures,  or 
To  share  their  sports  or  pleasures.     Must  I  bleed  too 
Like  them  ?  Oh  that  each  drop  which  falls  to  earth 
Would  rise  a  snake  to  sting  them,  as  they  have  stung  me ! 
Or  that  the  devil,  to  whom  they  liken  me, 
Would  aid  his  likeness  ?  If  I  must  partake 
His  form,  why  not  bis  power?  Is  it  because 
I  have  not  his  will  too  ?  For  one  kind  word 
From  her  who  bore  me  would  still  reconcile  me 
Even  to  this  hateful  aspect.     Let  me  wash 
The  wound. 

[Arnold  goes  to  a  spring  and  stoops  to  wash 
Jus  hand:  he  starts  back. 
They  are  right ;  and  Nature's  mirror  shows  me 
What  she  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look  on  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dare  think  on  *t.     Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am !  The  very  waters  mock  me  with 
My  horrid  shadow — like  a  demon  placed  , 

Deep  in  the  fountain  to  scare  back  the  cattle 
From  drinking  therein.  [He  pauses. 

And  shall  I  live  on. 
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A  burthen  to  the  earth,  myself,  and  shame 

Unto  what  brought  me  into  life?  Thou  blood,  , 

Which  Ho  west  so  freely  from  a  scratch,  let  me 

Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  stream 

Pour  forth  my  woes  for  ever  with  thyself 

On  earth,  to  which  I  will  restore  at  once 

This  hateful  compound  of  her  atoms,  and 

Resolve  back  to  her  elements,  and  take 

The  shape  of  any  reptile  save  myself, 

And  make  a  world  for  myriads  of  new  worms ! 

This  knife !  now  let  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 

This  wither'd  slip  of  nature's  nightshade — my 

Vile  form — from  the  creation,  as  it  hath 

The  green  bough  from  the  forest. 

[Arnold  places  the  knife  in  tlie  ground,  witft 
the  point  upwards. 

Now  't  is  set, 
And  I  can  fall  upon  it.     Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  sees  no  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  and  the  sweet  sun,  which  warm'd  me,  but 
In  vain.    The  birds — how  joyously  they  sing ! 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  their  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell; 
The  falling  leaves  my  monument;  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  elegy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  firmly,  as  I  fain  would  fall ! 

[As  he  rushes  to  titrow  himself  upon  the  knife, 
his  eye  is  suddenly  caught  by  tike  fountain, 
which  seems  in  motion. 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind:  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  resolve  ? 
No.    Yet  it  moves  again !  The  waters  stir, 
Not  as  with  air,  but  by  some  subterraue 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here?  A  mist !  No  more  ? — 

[A  cloud  comes  from  the  fountain.  He  stands 
gating  upon  it:  it  is  dispelled^  and  a  tall 
black  man  comes  towards  him. 

ARNOLD. 

What  would  you  ?  Speak '. 
Spirit  or  man  ? 

STRANGER. 

As  man  is  both,  why  not 
Say  both  in  one  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Tour  form  is  man's,  and  yet 
You  may  be  devil. 

STRANGER. 

So  many  men  are  that 
Which  is  so  called  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  come:  you  wish  to  kill  yourself; — pursue 
Your  purpose. 

ARNOLD. 

You  have  interrupted  me. 

STRANGER. 

What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e'er 

Be  interrupted  ?  If  I  be  the  devil 

You  deem,  a  single  moment  would  have  made  you 

Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 

And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

•  ARNOLD. 

I  said  not 
You  were  the  demon,  but  that  your  approach 
Was  like  one. 


STRANGER. 

Unless  you  keep  company 
With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can't  tell  how  he  approaches; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cloven*  footed  terror. 

ARNOLD. 

Do  you— dare  you 
To  taunt  me  with  my  born  deformity  ? 

STRANGER. 

Were  I  to  taunt  a  buffalo  with  this 

Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 

With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 

Would  revel  in»  the  compliment.    And  yet 

Both  beings  are  more  swift,  more  strong,  more  mighty 

In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself, 

And  all  the  fierce  and  fair  of  the  same  kind 

With  thee.    TL-y  form  is  natural :  t  was  only 

Nature's  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 

The  gifts  which  are  of  others  upon  man. 

ARNOLD. 

Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo's  foot, 
When  he  spurns  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
Near  enemy ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  desert-ship, 
The  helmless  dromedary; — and  I'll  bear 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  saintly  patience. 

STRANGER. 

I  will. 

Arnold  (witfc  surprise). 

Thou  canst? 

STRANGER. 

Perhaps.    Would  you  aught  esse? 

ARNOLD. 

Thou  mockest  me. 

STRANGER. 

Not  I.    Why  should  I  mock 
What  all  are  mocking?  That  s  poor  sport,  methinks. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  yet  speak  mine),  the  forester 
Hunts  not  the  wretched  coney,  but  the  boar, 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving  paltry  game 
To  petty  burghers,  who  leave  once  a-year 
Their  walls,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.    The  meanest  gibe  at  thee, — 
Now  /  can  mock  the  mightiest. 

ARNOLD. 

Then  waste  not 
Thy  time  on  me :  I  seek  thee  not. 

STRANGER. 

Your  thoughts 
Are  not  far  from  me.    Do  not  send  me  back: 
I  am  not  so  easily  recall'd  to  do 
Good  service. 

ARNOLD. 

What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

STRANGER. 

Change 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  will,  since  yours  so  irks  you ; 
Or  form  you  to  your  wish  in  any  shape. 

ARNOLD. 

Oh !  then  you  are  indeed  the  demon,  for 
Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine. 
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STRANGER. 

I  'II  show  thee 
The  brightest  which  the  world  e'er  bore,  and  give  thee 
j  Thy  choice. 

I  ARNOLD. 

1  Chi  what  condition  ? 

I  STRANG*!. 

I  There  '•  a  question ! 

An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  heroes. 

ARNOLD. 

No ;  I  will  not. 
I  must  not  compromise  my  soul. 

STRANGER. 

What  soul, 
Worth  naming  so,  would  dwell  in  snch  a  carcass? 

ARNOLD. 

T  k  an  aspiring  one,  whate'er  the  tenement 

In  which  it  is  mislodged.     But  name  your  compact : 

Must  it  be  signd  in  blood? 

STRANGER. 

Not  in  your  own. 

ARNOLD. 

Whose  blood  then  ? 

STRANGER. 

We  will  talk  of  that  hereafter. 
Hut  1 11  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.    Tou  shall  have  no  bond 
Bet  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content? 

ARNOLD. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

STRANGER. 

Now  then! — 

[The  Stranger  approaches  the  fountain,  and 
turns  to  Arnold. 
A  little  of  your  blood. 

ARNOLD. 

For  what? 

STRANGER. 

To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  charm  effective. 

Arnold  (holding  out  his  wounded  arm). 

Take  it  all. 

STRANGER. 

Sot  now.    A  few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 

[The  Stranger  takes  some  of  Arnold's  blood  in 
his  hand,  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain. 

Shadows  of  beauty! 

Shadows  of  power! 
Rise  to  your  duty— 

This  is  the  hour! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliaut 

From  the  depth  of  this  fountain, 
As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  mountain.1 
Come  as  ye  were, 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould, 
Bright  as  the  Iris 

When  ether  is  spann'd ; — 

'  Tb.«  i«  a  wfH-koown  Gennmn  »uj>er»tiiion— a  gigantic  shadow  pro- 
'ttoi  by  reflection  oa  to*  Brockcn. 


Such  his  desire  is,         [Pointing  to  Arnold. 

Such  my  command ! 
Demons  heroic — 

Demons  who  wore 
The  form  of  the  Stoic 

Or  Sophist  of  yore — 
Or  the  shape  of  each  victor, 

From  Macedon's  boy 
To  each  high  Roman's  picture, 

Who  breathed  to  destroy — 
Shadows  of  beauty! 

Shadows  of  power! 
Up  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour! 
[Various  Phantoms  arise  from  the  waters,  and 
pass  in  succession  before  the  Stranger  and 
Arnold. 

ARNOLD. 

What  do  I  see? 

STRANGER. 

The  black-eyed  Roman,  with 
The  eagle's  beak  between  those  eyes  which  ne'er 
Beheld  a  conqueror,  or  look'd  along 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome's,  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  theirs  who  heir'd  his  very  name. 

ARNOLD. 

The  phantom  's  bald ;  my  quest  is  beauty.    Could  I 
Inherit  but  his  fame  with  his  defects ! 

STRANGER. 

His  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more  than  hairs. 
You  see  his  aspect— choose  it  or  reject. 
I  can  but  promise  you  his  form ;  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fought  for. 

ARNOLD. 

I  will  fight  too, 
But  not  as  a  mock  Caesar.     Let  him  pass; 
His  aspect  may  be  fair,  but  suits  me  not. 

STRANGER. 

Then  you  are  far  more  difficult  to  please 
Than  Cato's  sister,  or  than  Brutus'  mother, 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so !     Shadow,  pass  on ! 

[The  Pltantom  of  Julius  Caesar  disappears. 

ARNOLD. 

And  can  it 
Be,  that  the  man  who  shook  the  earth  is  gone 
And  left  no  footstep? 

STRANGER. 

There  you  err.    His  substance 
Left  graves  enough,  and  woes  enough,  and  fame 
More  than  enough  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  shadow,  't  is  no  more  than  yours, 
Except  a  little  longer  and  less  crooked 
r  the  sun.     Behold  another ! 

[A  second  Phantom  passes. 

ARNOLD. 

Who  is  he? 

STRANGER. 

He  was  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  of 
Athenians.     Look  upon  him  well. 

ARNOLD. 

He  is  • 

More  lovely  than  the  last.     How  beautiful! 

STRANGER. 

Such  was  the  curled  son  of  Clinias; — would'st  thou 
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Invest  thee  with  his  form  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Would  that  I  had 
Been  born  with  it !     But  since  I  may  choose  further, 
I  will  look  further. 

[  The  Shade  of  Alcibiades  disappears. 

STRANGER. 

Lo !     Behold  again ! 

ARNOLD. 

What!  that  low,  swarthy,  short-nosed,  round-eyed  satyr, 
With  the  wide  nostrils  and  Silenus'  aspect, 
The  splay  feet  and  low  stature !     I  had  better 
Remain  that  which  I  am. 

STRANGER. 

And  yet  he  was 
The  earth's  perfection  of  all  mental  beauty, 
And  personification  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  reject  him  ? 

ARNOLD. 

If  his  form  could  bring  me 
That  which  redeem'd  it — no. 

STRANGER. 

I  have  no  power 
To  promise  that;  but  you  may  try,  and  find  it 
Easier  in  such  a  form,  or  in  your  own. 

ARNOLD. 

No.     I  was  not  born  for  philosophy. 

Though  I  have  that  about  me  which  has  need  out. 

Let  him  fleet  on. 

STRANGER. 

Be  air,  thou  hemlock-drinker! 
[The  Shadow  of  Socrates  disappears:  another  rises. 

ARNOLD. 

What's  here?  whose  broad  brow  and  whose  curly  beard 

And  manly  aspect  look  like  Hercules, 

Save  that  his  jocund  eye  hath  more  of  Bacchus 

Than  the  sad  purger  of  the  infernal  world, 

Leaning  dejected  on  his  club  of  conquest, 

As  if  he  knew  the  worth lessness  of  those 

For  whom  he  had  fought. 

STRANGER. 

It  was  the  man  who  lost 
The  ancient  world  for  love. 

ARNOLD. 

I  cannot  blame  him, 
Since  I  have  risk'd  my  60ui  because  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  die  earth  for. 

STRANGER. 

Since  so  far 
You  seem  congenial,  will  you  wear  his  features] 

ARNOLD. 

No.     As  you  leave  me  choice,  I  am  difficult, 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  1  should  ne'er 
Have  seen  else  on  this  side  of  the  dim  shore 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

STRANGER. 

Hence,  Triumvir! 
Thy  Cleopatra 's  waiting. 

[  The  Shade  of  Anthony  disappears ;  another  rises. 

ARNOLD. 

Who  is  this  ? 
Who  truly  looketh  like  a  demigod, 
Blooming  and  bright,  with  golden  hair,  and  stature, 
If  not  more  high  than  mortal,  yet  immortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbs, 
Which  he  wears  as  the  sun  his  rays — a  something 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 


Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorious  still. 
Was  he  e'er  human  only  1 

STRANGER. 

Let  the  earth  speak, 
If  there  be  atoms  of  bim  left,  or  even 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  form'd  his  urn. 

ARNOLD. 

Who  was  this  glory  of  mankind  T 

STRANGER. 

The  shame 
Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war— 
Demetrius  the  Macedonian,  and 
Taker  of  cities. 

ARNOLD. 

Yet  one  shadow  more. 
stranger  (addressing  the  Shadow). 
Get  thee  to  Lamia's  lap! 

[The  Shade  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  vanishes : 
another  rises. 

STRANGER. 

I  '11  fit  you  still, 
Fear  not,  my  hunchback.     If  the  shadow  of 
That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste , 
I  '11  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 
Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment. 

ARNOLD. 

Content!  I  will  fix  here. 

STRANGER. 

I  must  commend 
Your  choice.    The  god-like  son  of  the  sea-goddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Pcleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  clear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus  rolled  o'er  sands  of  gold, 
Softened  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vow'd  to  Sperchius  as  they  were — behold  them  *. 
And  him — as  he  stood  by  Polyxena, 
With  sanction'd  and  with  soften'd  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride, 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  passion 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  hand 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i'  the  temple !   Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  look'd  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris'  arrow  flew. 

ARNOLD. 

I  gaze  upon  him 
As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shall  soon 
Envelop  mine. 

STRANGER. 

You  have  done  well.    The  greatest 
Deformity  should  only  barter  with 
The  extremest  beauty,  if  the  proverb 's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

ARNOLD. 

Come !     Be  quick ! 
I  am  impatient. 

STRANGER. 

As  a  youthful  beauty 
Before  her  glass.     You  both  see  what  is  not, 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be. 

ARNOLD. 

Must  I  wait  ? 

STRANGER. 

No ;  that  were  pity.     But  a  word  or  two  : 
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His  stature  is  twelve  cubits :  would  you  so  far 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?     Or 
(To  talk  canonically)  wax  a  sod 
Of  Anak? 

ARNOLD. 

Why  not? 

STRANGER. 

Glorious  ambition ! 
I  love  thee  most  in  dwarfs !     A  mortal  of 
Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 
His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  slight  David; 
But  thou,  my  manikin,  would'st  soar  a  show 
Rather  than  hero.     Thou  shalt  be  indulged, 
If  such  be  thy  desire;  and  yet,  by  being 
A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 
In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more ;  for  all 
Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 
A  new  round  mammoth ;  and  their  cursed  engines, 
Their  culverins  and  so  forth,  Would  find  way 
Through  our  friend's  armour  there,  with  greater  ease 
Than  the  adulterer's  arrow  through  his  heel 
Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  baptise 
In  Styx. 

ARNOLD. 

Then  let  it  be  as  thou  deem'st  best. 

STRANGER. 

Thou  shalt  be  beauteous  as  the  thing  thou  see'st, 
And  strong  as  what  it  was,  and — 

ARNOLD. 

I  ask  not 
For  valour,  since  deformity  is  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  o'ertake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equal — 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.     There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
Ail  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  stepdame  Nature's  avarice  at  first. 
They  woo  with  fearless  deeds  the  smiles  of  fortune, 
And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  them. 

STRANGER. 

Well  spoken !     And  thou  doubtless  wilt  remain 
Form'd  as  thou  art.     I  may  dismiss  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  flesh,  to  encase 
This  daring  soul,  which  could  achieve  no  less 
Without  it? 

ARNOLD. 

Had  no  power  presented  me 
The  possibility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  spirit  may,  to  make 
Its  way,  with  all  deformity's  dull,  deadly, 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountain, 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders — 
A  hateful  and  unsightly  molehill  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.     I  would  have  look'd 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  sigh — 
Not  of  love  but  despair ;  nor  sought  to  win, 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
In  turn,  because  of  this  vile  crooked  clog, 
Which  makes  me  lonely.     Nay,  1  could  have  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spurn'd  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape; — my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was  hopeless. 


Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionate  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  clod  of  the  valley, — happier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.     But  even  thus,  the  lowest, 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance, 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.     You  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it; 
And  he  who  is  so  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die.* 

STRANGER. 

Decide  between 
What*  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

ARNOLD. 

I  have  done  so. 
Tou  have  open'd  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes, 
And  sweeter  to  my  heart.     As  I  am  now, 
I  might  be  fear'd,  admired,  respected,  loved, 
Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 
Would  be  beloved.     As  thou  showest  me 
A  choice  of  forms,  I  take  the  one  I  view, 
Haste !  haste ! 

STRANGER. 

And  what  shall  /  wear  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Surely  he 
Who  can  command  all  forms,  will  choose  the  highest, 
Something  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.     Perhaps  his 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :  or — still  higher — 
The  poet's  god,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  poetry. 

STRANGER. 

Less  will  content  me ; 
For  I  too  love  a  change. 

ARNOLD. 

Your  aspect  is 
Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

STRANGER. 

If  I  chose, 
I  might  be  whiter;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  black — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pale  with  fear: 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 
And  now  I  '11  take  your  figure. 

ARNOLD. 

Mine! 

STRANGER. 

Yes.    You 
Shall  change  with  Thetis'  son,  and  I  with  Bertha 
Your  mother's  offspring.     People  have  their  tastes  ; 
You  have  yours — I  mine. 

ARNOLD. 

Dispatch!   dispatch! 

STRANGER. 

Even  so. 

[77ie  Stranger  takes  some  earth  and  moulds 
it  along  the  turf;  and  then  addresses 
the  Phantom  of  Achilles. 

Beautiful  shadow 

Of  Thetis  s  boy ! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 

Whose  grass  grows  o'er  Troy: 
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From  the  red  earth,  like  Adam,1 

It  hath  sustain'd  your  soul  full  many  a  day. 

Thy  likeness  I  shape, 

ABNOLD. 

As  the  Being  who  made  him, 

Ay,  as  the  dunghill  may  conceal  a  gem 

Whose  actions  1  ape. 

Which  is  now  set  in  gold,  as  jewels  should  be. 

Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 

STBANGBB. 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 

But  if  I  give  another  form,  it  must  be 

Be  as  fair  as,  when  blowing, 

By  fair  exchange,  not  robbery.    For  they 

It  wears  its  first  streak! 

Who  make  men  without  women's  aid,  have  long 

Ye  violets,  I  scatter, 

Had  patents  for  the  same,  and  do  not  love 

Now  turn  into  eyes! 

Your  interlopers.    The  devil  may  take  men. 

And  thou  sunshiny  water, 

Not  make  them, — though  he  reap  the  benefit                 ' 

Of  blood  take  the  guise ! 

Of  the  original  workmanship: — and  therefore 

Let  these  hyacinth  boughs 

Some  one  must  be  found  to  assume  the  shape 

Be  his  long,  flowing  hair, 

You  have  quitted. 

And  wave  o'er  his  brows. 

ARNOLD. 

As  thou  wavest  in  air! 

Who  would  do  so? 

Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

ST  BANC  KB. 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 

That  I  know  not 

But  his  voice  as  the  warble 

And  therefore  I  must. 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak! 

ABNOLD. 

Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

You! 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 

STBANGBB. 

The  lily-root  surest, 

I  said  it  ere 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 

Ton  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

Let  his  limbs  be  the  lightest 

ABNOLD. 

Which  clay  can  compound! 

True.    I  forget  all  things  in  the  new  joy 

And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

Of  this  immortal  change. 

On  earth  to  be  found ! 

STBANGBB. 

Elements,  near  me, 

In  a  few  moments 

Be  mingled  and  stirr'd, 

I  will  be  as  yon  were,  and  you  shall  see 

Know  me  and  hear  me, 

Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 

And  leap  to  my  word ! 

ABNOLO. 

Sunbeams,  awaken 

I  would  be  spared  this. 

This  earth's  animation ! 

STBANGBB. 

T  is  done !    He  hath  taken 

But  it  cannot  be. 

His  stand  in  creation ! 

What!  shrink  already,  being  what  yon  are, 

Abnold  falls  senseless;  his  soul  pusses  into  the 

From  seeing  what  you  were? 

shape    of  Achilles,  which  rises  from   the 
ground;  while  the  phantom  has  disappear- 

ABNOLD. 

Do  as  thou  wile. 

ed^  part  by  part,  as  the  figure  was  formed 

stbancbb  (to  nV  late  form  of  abnold,  extended  en  me  . 

earth). 

from,  tike  earth. 

J 

Clay!  not  dead,  but  soul-less! 

abii old  (in  his  new  form)* 

Though  no  man  would  choose  thee, 

I  love,  and  I  shall  be  beloved !  Oh  life ! 

An  immortal  no  less 

At  last  I  feel  thee!  Glorious  spirit! 

Designs  not  to  refuse  thee. 

STBANGBB. 

Clay  thou  art;  and  unto  spirit 

Stop! 

All  clay  is  of  equal  merit. 

What  shall  become  of  your  abandon'd  garment, 

Your  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 

Fire!  without  which  nought  can  live; 

Which  late  you  wore,  or  were? 

Fire!  but  in  which  nought  can  live. 

ABNOLD. 

Save  the  fabled  salamander,                                 ' 

Who  cares!     Let  wolves 

Or  immortal  souls  which  wander,                       ' 

And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

Praying  what  doth  not  forgive, 

STBANGBB. 

Howling  for  a  drop  of  water, 

And  if 

Burning  in  a  quenchless  lot : 

They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you  '11  say 

Fire !  the  only  element 

It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fare 

Where  nor  fish,  beast,  bird,  nor  worm, 

Abroad  i'  the  fields. 

Save  the  worm  which  dieth  not, 

ABNOLD. 

Can  preserve  a  moment's  form. 

Let  its  but  leave  it  there. 

But  must  with  thyself  be  blent: 

No  matter  what  becomes  on  t. 

Fire!  man's  safeguard  and  his  slaughter: 

STBANGBB. 

Fire!  creation's  first-born  daughter. 

That 's  ungracious, 

And  destruction's  threatcn'd  son. 

If  not  ungrateful.  Whatsoe'er  it  be. 

When  Heaven  with  the  world  bath  done: 

Fire !  assist  me  to  renew 

*  Adan  mraai  •  rtd  *»rf  *«•  from  vhicb  the  firtt  nan  wt  formed.      1 

Life  in  what  lies  in  my  view 
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Stiff  and  cold! 

'•  11  ctpcHoo  rests  with  me  and  yoa! 
■  '      !m'<\  marchy  spark  of  flame— 
\  1 '.  In-  .»;*.tin  shjli  seem  the  same; 
But  I  bis  spirits  place  shall  bold! 

[An  ignit-fatumsJUt$1kromgk  Ike  wood,  mmd 
on  the  brow  of  the  body.  The  Stronger 
appears :  the  body  rises. 

▲b*old  (•"*  his  new  form). 
Oh!  borrible! 

STiAHcn  [in  iisoiD's  lot*  shape). 
What!  trembles!  thoa? 

AMHOLD. 

Not  so— 
1  merely  shudder.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  lately  worest ! 

STBJUICCt. 

To  the  world  of  shadows. 
But  let  us  thread  the  present.    Whither  wik  thoa? 

ARNOLD. 

Mast  thoo  be  my  eompaoion? 

STKAH61JL 

Wherefore  not? 
Tour  betters  keep  worse  company. 

aahold. 

My  betters! 

STftAXCEH. 

Oh!  yon  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new  form : 
I'm  glad  of  that.    Ungrateful  too!    That  swell; 
Yon  improve  apace : — two  chances  in  an  in*f*ntA 
And  yon  are  old  in  the  world's  ways  already. 
Bat  bear  with  me:  indeed  yoa  II  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.    Bat  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant? 

▲MOLD. 

Where  the  world 
b  thickest,  that  I  may  behold  it  in 
Its  workings. 

STftAHCBX. 

That  s  to  say,  where  there  is  war 
And  woman  in  activity.    Let  *s  see ! 
Spain — Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Afric  with  all  its  Moors.     In  very  truth, 
There  is  small  choice :  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
Tugging  as  osnal  at  each  other's  hearts. 

1MOLD. 

I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

STAAH6KA. 

A  goodly  choice — 
And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth. 
Since  Sodom  was  pnt  out.    The  field  is  wide  too; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hon,  and  Spanish  scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals  are  at  play  along 
The  sonny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

▲■HOLD. 

How 

Shall  we  proceed? 

STIARCII. 

Like  gallants  on  good  coursers. 
What  ho!  my  chargers!     Never  yet  were  better. 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  pages  too ! 

Enter  two  Pages,  with  four  coat-Macs  Bones. 

A1HOLD. 

A  noble  sight ! 


And  of 


me  in 


Or  yoar  Kochlani  race  of  Araby, 


With 


Fi 
And 


▲ahold. 
The  mighty  stream,  which  volumes  high, 
proud  nostrils,  barns  the  very  air ; 
of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 


towards 


common 


Bfoant,  my  lord! 
They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

▲AHOLD. 

And  these. 
Oar  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names! 

STEAMS*. 

Ton  shall  baptise  them. 

▲AHOLD. 

What!  in  holy  water ! 

STAAH6EA. 

Why  not!    The  deeper  sinner,  better  saint. 

▲AHOLD. 

They  are  beautiful,  and  cannot,  sure,  be  demons? 

STAAHGEA. 

True;  the  devil  "s  always  ugly;  and  your  beauty 
Is  never  diabolical. 

AAHOLD. 

1 11  call  him 
Who  bears  the  golden  born,  and  wears  such  bright 
And  blooming  aspect,  Buon  ;  for  he  looks 
Like  to  the  lovely  boy  lost  in  the  forest. 
And  never  found  till  now.     And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thoughtful,  who  smiles  not. 
But  looks  as  serious  though  serene  as  night, 
fie  shall  be  Mcmnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  tarns  a  harper  once  a-day. 
And  you? 

STBAHGEA. 

I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twice 
As  many  attributes;  bat  as  I  wear 
A  Kppwan  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

▲AHOLD. 

More  human  than  the  shape  ^though  it  was  mine  once) 
I  trust. 

STAAHGEA. 

Then  call  me  Cssar. 

ABJIOLD. 

Why,  that  name 
Belongs  to  empires,  and  has  been  but  borne 
By  the  world's  lords. 

STAAHGEA. 

And  therefore  fittest  for 
The  devil  in  disguise — since  so  yoa  deem  me, 
Unless  yon  call  me  pope  instead. 

AM  OLD. 

Well  then, 
Cesar  thoa  shalt  be.    For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold  still. 

casAi. 

We  II  add  a  title— 

•  Count  Arnold:*  it  hath  no  ungracious  sound. 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

AIHOLD. 

Or  in  an  order  for  a  battle-field. 

35 
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CJiSAK  sings. 
To  hone!  to  hone!  my  coal-black  steed 

Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air"! 
There 's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 

More  knows  whom  he  must  bear! 

On  the  hill  he  will  not  Ore, 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  higher ;  * 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slacken, 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken  ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  sink, 

Nor  pause  at  the  brook,s  side  to  drink ; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 

In  the  combat  he  '11  not  faint ; 

On  the  stones  he  will  not  stumble. 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble: 

In  the  stall  he  will  not  stiffen, 

But  be  winged  as  a  griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet: 

And  will  not  such  a  voyage  be  sweet! 

Merrily!  merrily!  never  unsound, 

Shall  our  bonny  black  horses  skim  over  the  ground! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  fly ! 

For  we  '11  leave  them  behind  in  the  glance  oF  an  eye. 
[  They  mount  their  horses,  and  disappear. 


SCENE  n. 
A  Camp  before  the  Walls  of  Rome. 

« 

Ahnolo  and  Cosae. 

CJC5AE. 

You  are  well  enter'd  now.  * 

AENOLD. 

Ay ;  but  my  path 
Has  been  o'er  carcases:  mine  eyes  are  full 
Of  blood. 

CJKSAB. 

Then  wipe  them,  and  see  clearly.    Why! 
Thou  art  a  conqueror;  the  chosen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gallant  Bourbon, 
Late  constable  of  France;  and  now  to  be 
Lord  of  the  city  which  hath  been  earth's  lord 
Under  its  emperors,  and — changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire — 
Lady  of  the  old  world. 

AENOLD. 

How  old?    What!  are  there 
New  worlds? 

CiESAE. 

To  you.  You  '11  find  there  are  such  shortly, 
By  its  rich  harvests,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one  half  of  the  world  named  a  whole  new  one, 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  ears. 

AENOLD. 

1  11  trust  them. 

CASAE. 

Do!  They  will  deceive  you  sweetly, 
And  that  is  better  than  Ihc  bitter  truth ! 

AENOLD. 

Dog! 

cjesa-r. 

Man! 

ARNOLD. 

Devil! 


CBSA1~ 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant. 

AENOLD. 

Say  master  rather.    Thou  bast  lured  me  on. 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

cjcsae. 
And  where  would'st  thou  be  7 

AENOLD. 

Oh,  at  peace — in  peace! 

CJTSAE. 

And  where  is  that  which  is  so?    From  the  star 

To  the  winding  worm,  all  fife  is  motion ,  and 

In  life  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 

Of  life.    The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes 

A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 

The  stars,  goes  out.    The  poor  worm  winds  its  way. 

Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things, 

But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 

Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 

You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 

Of  fixed  necessity :  against  her  edict 

Rebellion  prospers  not. 

AENOLD. 

And  when  it  prospers— 

CSSAE. 

Tisno  rebellion. 

AENOLD. 

Will  it  prosper  now? 

CJCSAE. 

The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault. 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

AE1IOLO. 


And  shall  the  city  yield?    I  see  the  giant 

Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  saint, 

Saint  Peter,  rear  its  dome  and  cross  into 

That  sky  whence  Christ  ascended  from  the  cross, 

Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  glory  and 

Of  joy  (as  once  of  torture  unto  him 

God  and  God's  Son,  man's  sole  and  only  refuge). 

CJLSAE. 

Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

ABHOLD. 

What? 

cjcsAa. 

The  crucifix 
Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  below. 
Also  some  culverins  upon  the  walls, 
And  harquebuses,  and  what  not,  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  kindle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

AENOLD. 

And  those  scarce  mortal  arches. 
Pile  above  pile  of  everlasting  wall, 
The  theatre  where  emperors  and  their  subjects 
(Those  subjects  Romans)  stood  at  gaze  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monarchs  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 
Of  the  then  untamed  desert,  brought  to  joust 
In  the  arena  (as  right  well  they  might, 
When  they  had  left  no  human  foe  unconquer'd) 
Made  even  the  forest  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphitheatre,  as  well 
As  Dacia  men  to  die  the  eternal  death 
For  a  sole  instant's  pastime,  and  «  Pass  on 
To  a  new  gladiator !»— -Must  it  fall  ? 
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OSSAR. 

The  cily  or  the  amphitheatre! 

The  church,  or  ooe,  or  ail  ?  for  yon  confound 

Both  them  and  me. 

ARNOLD. 

To-morrow  sounds  the  assault 
With  the  first  cock-crow. 

CJUAR. 

Which,  if  it  end  with 
The  evening's  first  nightingale,  will  he 
Something  new  in  the  annals  of  great  sieges : 
For  men  must  bare  their  prey  after  long  toil. 

ARNOLD. 

The  eon  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifully,  than  he.  did  on  Rome 
On  the  day  fiemus  leapt  her  wall. 

GUAR. 

I  saw  him. 


ARNOLD. 


You! 


CJBSAR. 

Yes,  sir.    You  forget  I  am  or  was 
Spirit,  till  I  took  up  with  your  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  name.    I  'm  Cccsar  and  a  hunch-back 
Now.     Well !  the  first  of  Caesars  was  a  bald-head, 
And  loved  his  laurels  better  a*  a  wig 
So  history  says)  than  as  glory.    Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we'll  be  merry  still. 
1  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin,  quick-born  of  the  same  womb, 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  ft  was  then  no  wall, 
Whate'er  it  now  be) ;  and  Rome's  earliest  cement 
Was  brothers  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e'er  't  was  yellow,  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth, 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  Fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceasing  scene  of  slaughter 
Forages. 

ARNOLD. 

But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  peace, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunshine  of 
Piety? 

CBSAB. 

And  what  had  they  done,  whom  the  old 
Romans  o'erswept  ? — Hark ! 

ARNOLD. 

They  are  soldiers  singing 
A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

CASAR. 

And  why  should  they  not  sing  at  well  as  swans  ? 
They  are  black  ones,  to  be  sure. 

ARNOLD. 

So,  you  are  learn'd, 
I  see,  too. 

CJCSAE. 

In  my  grammar,  certes.    I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  io  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and — were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

ARNOLD. 

And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 


,  CASAR. 

It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.    Like  your  statesman, 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymUt, 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels  without  new  dispersion,  than 
The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  flood's  dull  ooze, 
Who  fsil'd  and  fled  each  other.    Why  ?  why,  marry, 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  sejsjratc 
For  nonsense.    Nay,  it  u  their  brotherhood, 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  their 
Cabala;  their  best  brick- work  wherewithal 
They  build  more — 

arnold  [interrupting  him). 

'  Oh,  thou  everlasting  sneerer ! 
Be  silent !  How  the  soldiers'  rough  strain  seems 
Soften'd  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen! 

CASAR. 

Yes.    I  have  heard  the  angels  sing. 

ARNOLD. 

And  demons  howl. 

CASAR. 

And  man  too.     Let  us  listen : 
I  love  all  music. 

Song  of  the  Soldiers  within. 

The  Black  Bands  came  over 

The  Alps  and  their  snow, 
With  Bourbon,  the  rover. 

They  past  the  broad  Po. 
We  have  beaten  all  focmen, 

We  have  captured  a  king, 
We  have  turned  back  on  no  men, 

And  so  let  us  sing ! 
Here s  the  Bourbon  for  ever ! 

Though  penniless  all, 
We'll  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall :  on  the  ladder , 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot, 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder, 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we  '11  mount  o'er 

The  walls  of  old  Rome, 
And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

The  spoils  of  each  dome  ? 
Up !  up  !  with  the  lily ! 

And  down  with  the  keys ! 
In  old  Rome,  the  Seven-hilly, 

We,ll  revel  at  ease: 
Her  streets  shall  be  gory, 

Her  Tiber  all  red, 
And  her  temples  so  hoary 

Shall  clang  with  our  tread. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon ! 

The  Bourbon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burthen !] 

And  fire,  fire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard, 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
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And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Boat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy's  lances 

Are  couch'd  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  from  France  is, 

Who  warr'd  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon ! 

Sans  country  or  home, 
We  'II  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plAder  old  Rome. 

CASAB. 

An  indifferent  song 
For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 

AllfOLD. 

Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.    But  here  comes 
The  general  with  his  chiefs  and  men  of  trust. 
A  goodly  rebel ! 

Enter  the  Constable  Boubbor,  *cum  suis,»  etc.  etc.  etc. 

PRILIBRBT. 

How  now,  noble  prince. 
You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

boubbor. 
Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

PRIUBRBT. 

Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours, 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

BOUBBOR. 

If  I  were  secure  I 

PRlLIBBBT. 

Doubt  not  our  soldiers.    Were  the  walls  of  adamant, 
They  d  crack  them.    Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

BOURBON. 

That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears. 
Thatlhey  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on — were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titans ; — 
But 


PRlLIBBBT. 

They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 

BOUBBOR. 

True :  but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great  ages, 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.    The  past  earth 
And  present  phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city's  rampart. 
And  stretch  their  glorious,  gory,  shadowy  hands, 
And  beckon  me  away ! 

PRIUBRBT. 

So  let  them!  Wilt  thou 
Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows? 

BOURBON. 

They  do  not  menace  me.    I  could  hare  meed, 
Methinks,  a  Sylla's  menace ;  but  they  clasp 
And  raise,  and  wring  their  dim  and  deathlike  hands, 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fixed  eyes 
Fascinate  mine.    Look  there ! 


A  lofty  battlement. 


PRlLIBBBT. 

I  look  upon 

BOrBBON. 

And  there! 

PRlLIBBBT. 

Not  even 


A  guard  in  sight;  they  wisely  keep  below, 
Shelter  d  by  the  gray  parapet,  frwm  some 
Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  twilight. 

BOURBON. 

Yon  are  blind. 

PRlLIBBBT. 

If  seeing  nothing  more  than  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

BOUBBOR. 

A  thousand  years  have  mann'd  the  walb 
With  all  their  heroes, — the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Caesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

PH1UBBBT. 

Then  conquer 
The  walls  for  which  he  conquer  d,  and  be  greater ! 

BOUBBOR. 

True :  so  I  will,  or  perish.  * 

PRlLIBBBT. 

You  can  not. 
In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 

Count  Abrold  and  Casab  advance. 

CZSAB. 

And  the  mere  men— do  they  too  sweat  beneath 
The  noon  of  this  same  ever-scorching  glory  ? 

BOUBBOR. 


Welcome  the  bitter  hunchback !  and  his  master. 
The  beauty  of  our  host,  and  brave  as  beauteous, 
And  generous  as  lovely.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

CSSAB. 

You  will  find. 
So  please  your  highness,  no  less  for  yourself. 

BODBBOR. 

And  if  I  do,  there  will  not  be  a  labourer 
More  forward,  hunchback ! 

crsab. 

You  may  well  say  so, 
For  you  have  seen  that  back— as  general, 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action — but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

BOUBBOR. 

That  s  a  fair  retort, 
For  I  provoked  it : — but  the  Bourbon  s  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  shaB  be,  far  advanced 
In  danger's  face  as  yours,  were  you  the  demL 

CRSAB. 

And  if  I  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coining  here. 

PRlLIBBBT. 

Why  so? 

CR3AB. 

One  half 
Of  your  brave  bands  of  their  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swiftly,  not  less  surely. 

BOUBBOR. 

Arnold,  your 
Slight  crooked  friend  s  as  snake-like  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 
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CJBA1. 

Tour  highness  much  mistakes  me. 
The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer—I  am  none ; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

BOUBBON. 

Yon  are  brave,  and  that  '•  enough  for  me:  and  quick 
Id  speech  as  sharp  in  action— and  that 's  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers' 
Comrade. 

cjksab. 
They  are  hot  bad  company,  your  highness ; 
And  worse  even  for  their  friends  than  foes,  as  being 
More  permanent  acquaintance. 

PJHUBXftT. 

How  now,  fellow! 
Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

CJ0AB. 

Ton  mean,  I  speak  the  truth. 
I  H  lie — it  is  as  easy:  then  you  '11  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

BOURBON. 

Pbifibert! 
Let  him  alone;  he  a  brave,  and  ever  has 
tteen  first  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoulder 
In  field  or  storm ;  and  patient  in  starvation; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  licence, 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
J%  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famish'd,  sullen/grumbling  slave, 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal, 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis, 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich. 

CJCSAB. 

It  would  be  welT 
If  the  earth's  princes  ask'd  no  more. 

BOURBON. 

Be  silent! 

CJSAB. 

Ay,  but  not  idle.    Work  yourself  with  words ! 
You  have  few  to  speak. 

FHILIBIBT. 

What  means  the  audacious  prater? 

CJESAa. 

To  prate,  like  other  prophets. 

•OUBBOIT. 

Philibert! 
Why  will  you  vex  him  ?    Have  we  not  enough- 
To  think  on?    Arnold !    I  will  lead  the  attack 
To-morrow. 

ARNOLD. 

I  have  heard  as  much,  my  lord. 

BOURBON. 

And  yon  will  follow  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Since  I  must  not  lead. 

BOURBON. 

T  is  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder 's 
First  step. 

cjcsab. 
Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 
So  shall  he  have  his  full  deserts. 


BOURBON. 

The  world's 
Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Through  every  change  the  Beven-hiHYl  city  hath 
Retain'd  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Gesars 
But  yielded  to  the  Alarics,  die  Alarics 
Unto  the  pontiffs.    Roman,  Goth,  or  priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters!    Civilized,  barbarian, 
Or  saintly,  still  the  waus  of  Romulus 
Have  been  the  circus  of  an  empire.    Well ! 
T  was  their  turn — now  't  is  ours;  and  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better. 

CJCSAB. 

No  doubt,  the  camp  s  the  school  of  civic  rights. 
What  would  you  make  of  Rome? 

BOUBBON. 

That  which  it  was. 
cjcsab. 
In  Alaric's  time? 

BOURBON. 

No,  slave !    In  the  first  Cesar's, 
Whose  name  you  bear  like  other  curs. 

CJCSAB. 

And  kings. 
T  is  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds. 

BOUBBON. 

There  s  a  demon 
In  that  fierce  rattle-snake  thy  toogue.    Wilt  never 
Be  serious? 

CJCSAB. 

On  the  eve  of  battle,  no; — 
That  were  not  soldier-like.    T  is  for  the  general 
To  be  more  pensive:  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.    Wherefore  should  we  think  ? 
Our  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape,  * 

Takes  care  of  us.    Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

BOUBBON. 

You  may  sneer,  since 
T  is  lucky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  for  I. 

C«$AB. 

I  thank  you  for  the  freedom ;  't  is  the  only 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  highness'  service. 

BOUBBON. 

Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  treasury. 
But,  Philibert,  we  '11  in  to  council.    Arnold ! 
We  would  request  your  presence. 

ABNOLO. 

Prince!  my  service 
Is  yours,  as  in  the  field. 

BOURBON. 

In  both,  we  prise  it, 
And  yours  will  be  a  post  of  trust  at  day-break. 

CJCSAB. 

And  mine? 

BOURBON. 

To  follow  glory  with  the  Bourbon. 
Goodnight! 

ARNOLD   (to  CJCSAB). 

Prepare  our  armour  for  the  assault, 
And  wait  within  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Bourbon,  Arnold,  Pxilibbbt,  etc.  ' 
cjsab  (solus). 

Within  thy  tent! 
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I'tuak'st  ihou  that  I  pass  from  thee  with  my  presence? 

Or  thai  tki*  crooked  coffer,  which  containd 

Thy  priociple  of  life,  is  aught  to  me 

Except  a  mask?    And  these  are  men,  forsooth ! 

Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adam's  bastards!, 

'this  »»  the  consequence  of  giving  matter 

The  power  of  thought.*    It  is  a  stubborn  substance, 

And  thinks  chaotically,  as  it  acts, 

Kver  relapsing  into  its  first  elements. 

W  eii !  I  inu&t  play  with  these  poor  puppets :  *t  is 

The  .spirits  pastime  in  his  idler  hours. 

VNhcu  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 

Ainuu^st  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 

Weiti  made  for  them  to  look  at.     T  were  a  jest  now 

To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 

I'uto  their  ant  hill:  how  the  pismires  then 

Would  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 

Kroiu  tearing  down  each  others'  nests,  pipe  forth 

One  universal  orison !    Ha!  ha!  [ExitCasx*. 


PART  II. 

SCENE  I. 

Before  the  Walls  of  Rome.  The  assault;  the  army  in 
mstivH,  with  ladders  to  scale  the  walls;  Bouaaoir, 
with  a  white  scarf  over  his  armour,  foremost 

Chorus  of  Spirits  in  the  air. 

i. 
'T  It  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  silent  lark? 
Witillier  shrinks  the  clouded  sun? 
Ii  | hi*  day  indeed  begun  ? 
N<iMir«* »  eye  is  melancholy 
Our  lit*  « ity  high  and  holy; 
ilul  wHlimii  there  is  a  din 
mIhmiM  uriJiMft  the  saints  within, 
tutt  H<»lt*  ilia  heroic  ashes 
hMMMil  wUUh  yallow  Tiber  dashes. 
i  Mi  v*  w**m  ItiMs !  awaken, 
\.\v  ytMir  **ry  hf**  be  shaken ! 

Mt'4iH(-n  l«  ll««  tteady  sump ! 

Mm*  Is  In  iMr  "*rj  tramp! 

HM  h  .i»«|i  Is  out  of  tune, 

\«  1 1st*  Oil"*  "1*7  the  moon! 

Mm  limy  mwwm,  though  to  self-slaughter, 

Ni.||iil4i  as  rolling  water, 

\\  lit.»i<  high  waves  o'ersweep  the  border 

Of  loi|p  moles,  hut  keep  their  order, 

|lii«Mit|f  ««'y  r*ok  bT  rank- 
II iM i k mi  In  the  armour s clank ! 
|.iM<k  ilnwM  »>r  «ch  frowning  warrior, 
II). w  ha  glarra  upon  tlie  barrier : 
|.«nk  oil  etu-U  step  of  each  ladder, 
As  ill"  •tripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

3. 
J. nun  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Mrtilfi'l  without  an  interval! 
HhIIIkI  Mid  round,  and  tier  on  tier, 
('.HHioii's  black  mouth,  shining  spear, 
|  it  iimfrh,  bell-mouth'd  musquetoon, 
iMpliitf  (o  be  murderous  soon. 


All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Hiz'd  with  what  we  now  behold, 
In  this  strife  'twixt  old  and  new, 
Gather  like  a  locust's  crew. 
Shade  of  Remus!  t  is  a  time 
Awful  as  thy  brother's  crime ! 
Christians  war  against  Christ's  shrine : — 
Must  its  lot  be  like  to  thine? 

4 

N ear — and  near— nearer  still, 

As  the  earthquake  saps  the  hill, 

First  with  trembling,  hollow  motion, 

Like  a  scarce-awaken 'd  ocean, 

Then  with  stronger  shock  and  loader, 

Till  the  rocks  are  crush'd  to  powder, — 

Onward  sweeps  the  rolling  host ! 

Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast! 

Blighty  chiefs !     Eternal  shadows ! 

First  flowers  of  the  bloody  meadows 

Which  encompass  Rome,  the  mother 

Of  a  people  without  brother! 

Will  you  sleep  when  nations'  quarrels 

Plough  the  root  up  of  your  laurels  ? 

Te  who  wept  o'er  Carthage  burning, 

Weep  not — strike.'  for  Rome  is  mourning!' 

S. 
Onward  sweep  the  varied  nations ! 
Famine  long  hath  dealt  their  rations. 
To  the  wall,  with  hate  and  hunger, 
Numerous  as  wolves,  and  stronger, 
On  they  sweep.    Oh !  glorious  city. 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity ! 
Fight,  like  your  first  sire,  each  Roman ! 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  foeman, 
Match'd  with  Bourbon's  black  banditti! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  city! 
Rouse  thee!    Rather  give  the  porch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  torch, 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Tour  worst  dwelling  with  their  foot. 

6. 
Ah !  behold  yon  bleeding  spectre ! 
Uion's  children  find  no  Hector ; 
Priam's  offspring  loved  their  brother; 
Roma's  sire  forgot  his  mother, 
When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin, 
With  inexpiable  sin. 
See  the  giant  shadow  stride 
O'er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide ! 
When  he  first  o'erieapt  thy  wall, 
Its  foundation  mourn'd  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able? 
Stalking  o'er  thy  highest  dome, 
Remus  claims  his  vengeance,  Rome! 

7- 
Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger: 
Fire,  and  smoke,  and  hellish  clangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  world's  wonder! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 

*  Scipio.  the  wroiid  Afnnnaa,  ii  nU  U  *>*»•  t*paalc4  •  **rt 
Roaier,  and  wept  o?er  the  baraiof  nf  CnrUwfn*    Ht  had  fctttnr 
granted  it  a  npitnUtion. 
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Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes; 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming, 
Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming! 
Up  again !  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier. 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
Europe's  mingling  gore  enriches. 
Borne!  Although  thy  wall  may  perish, 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  cherish, 
Making  gay  the  hanrest-bome; 
Bat  thy  hearths,  alas!  oh,  Rome  !— 
Tet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish. 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquish! 


8. 
Tet  once  more,  ye  old  Penates! 
Let  not  your  quench'd  hearths  be  Ate  s ! 
Tet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 
Tidd  not  to  these  stranger  Neroes ! 
Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother, 
Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother: 
Twas  the  Roman  curb'd  the  Roman: — 
Brenous  was  a  baffled  foeman. 
Tet  again,  ye  saints  and  martys. 
Rise,  for  yours  are  holier  charters. 
Mighty  gods  of  temples  falling, 
Tet  in  ruin  still  appalling! 
Mightier  founders  of  those  altars, 
True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters! 
Tiber!  Tiber!  let  thy  torrent 
Show  even  nature's  self  abhorrent. 
Let  each  breathing  heart  dilated 
Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited! 
Rome  be  crush'd  to  one  wide  tomb, 
Bat  be  still  the  Roman's  Rome ! 

BocisoN,  Abiolp,  Cjcsab,  and  others,  arrive  at  the  foot 
of  the  walL    Abjiold  is  about  Co  plant  his  ladder. 


BooiaoK. 
Hold,  Arnold !     I  am  first. 

ARNOLD. 

Not  so,  my  lord. 
boubbom. 
Bold,  sir,  I  charge  you !    Follow !     I  am  proud 
Of  Mich  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[BouiBoii  plants  his  ladder,  and  begins  to  mount. 
Sow, boys!  On!  on! 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Rocbbon  falls. 

C«SAB. 

And  off! 

ABNOLD. 

Eternal  powers ! 
Tbe  host  will  be  appalTd. — Rut  vengeance !  vengeance ! 

boo  a  BON. 
T  it  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 
[BociBon  takes  Abnold  by  the  hand  and  rises;  but, 
as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 

Arnold!  I  am  sped. 
Conceal  my  mil — all  will  go  well — conceal  it! 
Hiog  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon ; 
Let  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 

ABNOLO. 

Ton  must  be 
Removed;  the  aid  of 


BOCBBON. 

No,  my  gallant  boy; 
Death  is  upon  me.     Rut  what  is  one  life? 
The  Bourbon's  spirit  shall  com  ma  ad  them  stilL 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  bat  day, 
Till  they  are  conquerors — then  do  as  you  may. 

CJtSAB. 

Would  not  your  highness  choose  to  kiss  the  cross? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hilt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead : — it  did  the  same  for  Bayard. 

BOUBBON. 

Thou  bitter  slave!  to  name  him  at  this  time! 
But  I  deserve  it. 

ABNOLO  (to  CASAS). 

Villain,  hold  your  peace ! 

CASAB. 

What,  when  a  christian  dies  ?    Shall  I  not  offer 
A  christian  «  Vade  in  pace?* 

ABNOLD. 

Silence!  Oh! 
Those  eyes  are  glazing,  which  o'erlook'd  the  world, 
And  saw  no  equal. 

BOUBBON. 

Arnold,  should  st  thou  see 
France — But  hark!  hark!  the  assault  grows  warmer — 

Oh! 
For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  more  of  life, 
To  die  within  tbe  wall !     Hence,  Arnold !  hence ! 
Ton  lose  time — they  will  conquer  Rome  without  thee. 

ABMOLD. 

And  without  thee! 

BOUBBON. 

Not  so;  I  11  lead  them  still 
In  spirit.  Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breathe  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.  Away!  and  be 
Victorious! 

ABNOLD. 

But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

BOUBBON. 

You  must — farewell — Up!  up!  the  world  is  winning. 

[Roubbon  dies. 

CAS  AS  (to  ABNOLD). 

Come,  count,  to  business. 

ABNOLD. 

True.  I  'II  weep  hereafter. 
[Abnold  covers  Roubbon's  body  with  a  mantle,  and 
mounts  the  ladder,  crying. 
The  Bourbon !  Bourbon !     On  boys !     Rome  is  ours ! 

CJC4AB. 

Good  night,  Lord  Constable!  thou  wert  a  man. 
IGsSAa/bUows  Abnold  ;  they  reach  the  battlement; 
Abnold  and  Cssab  are  struck  down. 
A  precious  somerset !    Is  your  countship  injured? 

ABNOLD. 

No.  [Remounts  the  ladder. 

CAS  At. 

A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated ! 
And  't  is  no  boy's  play.     Now  he  strikes  them  down! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement — he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar;  now  his  foot 

Is  on  it,  and What  have  we  here,  a  Roman? 

\A  man  falls 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey !  he  has  fall'n 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest.    Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 

T«I   WOUNDED  MAN. 

A  drop  of  water! 
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CJKSAR. 

Blood s  the  only  liquid 
Nearer  than  Tiber. 

WOUNDED  MAN. 

I  have  died  for  Rome. 

CJKSAR. 

And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 

Oh  these  immortal  men !  and  their  great  motives! 

But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.    He  it 

By  this  time  i'  the  forum.    Charge!  charge ! 

[Cjksar  mounts  the  ladder ;  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE  II. 


The  City. — Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and  Besieged 
in  the  streets.     Inhabitants  flying  in  confusion. 

Enter  Cjksar. 

cjksar. 
I  cannot  find  my  hero;  he  is'mix'd 
With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
What  have  we  here?  A  cardinal  or  two 
That  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom. 
How  the  old  red-shanks  scamper !  Could  they  doff 
Their  hose  as  they  have  doff  d  their  hats,  t  would  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  plunder. 
But  let  them  fly,  the  crimson  kennels  now 
Will  not  much  stain  their  stockings,  since  the  mire 
Is  of  the  self-same  purple  hue. 

Enter  a  party  fighting — Arnold  at  the  head  of  the 

Besiegers. 

He  comes, 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  mild  twins — Gore  and  Glory. 
Holla!  hold,  count! 

ARlfOLD. 

Away !  they  must  not  rally. 

CJKSAR. 

I  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 

Is  for  a  flying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 

A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 

Exemption  from  some  maladies  of  body, 

But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 

But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis*  son, 

I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  'gainst  a  foe 

I  would  not  warrant  tby  chivalric  heart 

More  than  Pelides*  heel ;  why  then,  be  cautious, 

And  know  thyself  a  mortal  still. 

ARNOLD. 

And  who 
With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  he  were 
Invulnerable  ?  That  were  pretty  sport. 
Think'st  thou  I  beat  for  bares  when  lions  roar? 

[Arnold  rushes  into  the  combat 
c*sar. 
A  precious  sample  of  humanity ! 
Well,  his  blood  s  up,  and  if  a  little  '•  shed, 
T  will  serve  to  curb  his  fever. 

[Arnold  engages  with  a  Roman,  who  retires  towards 
a  portico. 

ARNOLD. 

Yield  thee,  slave! 
I  promise  quarter. 

ROMAN. 

That 's  soon  said. 


ARNOLD. 

And  done — 
My  word  is  known. 

ROMAN. 

So  shall  be  my  deeds. 
[They  re-engage,    Cjcsar  comes  forward. 

CJKSAR. 

Why,  Arnold!  Hold  thine  own ;  thou  hast  in  hand 
A  famous  artizan,  a  cunning  sculptor; 
Also  a  dealer  in  the  sword  and  dagger. 
Not  so,  my  musqueteer;  't  was  he  who  slew 
The  Bourbon  from  the  wall. 

ARNOLD. 

Ay,  did  he  so? 
Then  he  hath  carved  his  monument. 

ROMAN. 

I  yet 
May  live  to  carve  your  betters. 

CJKSAR. 

Well  said,  my  man  of  marble !     Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini,  will  have  work'd  as  hard 
As  e'er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara's  blocks. 
[Arnold  disarms  and  wounds  Cellini,  but  slightly;  the 
latter  draws  a  pistol  and  fires;  then  retires 
and  disappears  through  the  portico. 
CJKSAR. 

How  forest  thou  ?    Thou  hast  a  taste,  metblnks, 
Of  red  Bellona  's  banquet. 

Arnold  (staggers). 

T  is  a  scratch. 
Lend  me  thy  scarf.    He  shall  not  'scape  me  thus. 

CJKSAR. 

Where  is  it? 

ARNOLD. 

In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 
And  that's  enough.    I  am  thirsty :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water ! 

CJKSAR. 

That 's  a  liquid  now 
In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at. 

ARNOLD. 

And  my  thirst  increases; — but 
I  'II  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

CJKSAR. 

Or  be  qnench'd 
Thyself? 

ARNOLD. 

The  chance  is  even ;  we  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.    But  I  lose  time  in  prating; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [Cjksar  binds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  dost  thou  so  idly? 
Why  dost  not  strike? 

CJKSAR. 

Tour  old  philosophers 
Beheld  mankind,  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prise 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Milo. 

ARNOLD. 

Ay,  'gainst  an  oak. 

CJKSAR. 

A  forest,  when  it  suits  me. 
I  combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  all. 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine : 
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Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  labourers 
Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

ARNOLD. 

Thou  art  still 
Afrnd! 

CJKSAR. 

And  thou — a  man. 

ARNOLD. 

Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

CJKSAR. 

True — as  men  are. 

AlIfOLD. 

lad  what  is  that? 

CJKSAR. 

Thou  feelest  and  thou  seest. 

[Exit  Arnold,  joining' in  the  combat  which  still 
continues  between  detached  parties.  The  scene 
closes. 


SCENE  III. 


St  Peter's.  The  Interior  of  the  Church.  The  Pope 
at  the  Altar.  Priests,  etc.  crowding  in  confusion, 
and  Citizens  flying  for  refuge,  pursued  by  Sol- 
diery. 

Enter  Cjksai. 

A    SPANISH    SOLDIER. 

Down  with  them,  comrades !  seize  upon  those  lamps !  ' 
Cleave  yon  bald-pa  ted  shaveling  to  the  chine! 
His  rosary 's  of  gold  ! 

LUTHERAN    SOLDIER. 

Revenge!  Revenge! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ! 

cjksar  (interposing). 

How  now,  schismatic ! 
What  would'st  thou? 

LUTHERAN   SOLDIER. 

In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 
Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.    I  am  a  Christian. 

CJCSAR. 

Tea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  rounder 

Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 

Soch  proselytes.     Best  stint  thyself  to  plunder. 

LUTHERAN   SOLDIER. 

I  ay  he  is  the  devil. 

CJESAR. 

Hush !  keep  that  secret, 
Lest  he  should  recognize  you  for  his  own. 

LUTHERAN    SOLDIER. 

^hy  would  you  save  him?  I  repeat  he  is 
The  devil,  or  the  devil's  vicar  upon  earth. 

CJtSAR. 

And  that 's  the  reason;  would  you  make  a  quarrel 
w«th  your  best  friends?  You  had  far  best  be  quiet; 
HU  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

LUTHERAN    SOLDIER. 

That  shall  be  seen! 

[The  Lutheran  Soldier  rushes  forward;  a  shot  strikes 
him  from  one  of  the  Pope 's  Guards,  and  he  falls  at 
*h*  foot  of  the  Altar. 

CJKSAR  (to  tlie  LUTHERAN). 

•  told  you  so. 


LUTHERAN   SOLDIER. 

And  will  you  not  avenge  me  ? 
cjksar. 
Not  I !  You  know  that  «  vengeance  is  the  Lords :» 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 

LUTHJRAN  (dying). 
Oh  I 
Had  I  but  slain  him,  I  had  gone  on  high,  • 

Crownd  with  eternal  glory!     Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reach'd  him  not, 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.     T*is ' 
A  glorious  triumph  still;  proud  Babylon  's 
No  more;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  "^ !  [The  Lutheran  dies. 

cats  A  R. 
Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 
Well  done,  old  Babel! 

[The guards  defend  themselves  desperately,  while 
the  Pontiff  escapes,  by  a  private  passage,  to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Castle  of  St  Angela. 

CJESAR. 

Ha !  right  nobly  battled ! 
Now,  priest!  now,  soldier!  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts!  I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.    But  the  Romans  bad  the  best  then ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

SOLDIERS. 

He  hath  escaped! 
Follow! 

ANOTHER   SOLDIER. 

They  have  barr'd  the  narrow  passage  up, 
And  it  is  clogg'd  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

CJKSAR. 

I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped :  may  he  thank  me  for  't 

In  part.     I  would  not  have  his  bulls  abolish'd— 

T  were  worth  one  half  our  empire:  his  indulgences 

Demand  some  in  return ; — no,  no,  he  must  not 

Fall ;  and  besides,  his  now  escape  may  furnish 

A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 

Of  his  ^fallibility.  [To  the  Spanish  Soldiery. 

Well,  cut-throats! 
What  do  you  pause  for?  If  you  make  not  haste, 
There  will  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left. 
And  you  too,  catholics !  Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  without  a  relic  ? 
The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion : 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines ! 

SOLDIERS. 

By  holy  Peter! 
He  speaks  the  truth ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  way. 

CJKSAR. 

And  that  were  shame!  Go  to! 
Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[The  Soldiers  disperse;  many   quit  the  Church, 
others  enter. 

CJKSAR. 

They  are  gone, 
And  others  come :  so  flows  the  wave  on  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  eternity, 
Deeming  themselves  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
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.md,  were  slie 
[  They  fight 


»s  olimpia). 
\  ou  way  settle 


Infernal  slave ! 

...  *-  •• 
+u»itt<  crucifix ) . 

^  ..u  u  tie  shines  in  gold. 

t»  *ki  \.  w*'tfc  a  strong  and  sudden 
^  .,»^  the  crucifix;  it  strikes  tlie  Sol- 

l*lft»  SOLDIER. 

Oh,  great  God! 

OMMPIA. 
t«!RD  *0LMKR. 

My  brain  's  crush' d ! 
^K%ysav!     AU'a  darkness!  [Be  dies. 

,  *tt  »0tDiRRS  (coming  up). 
x  ks^j^  »h«»  had  a  Uiousand  lives: 

V"     *"  OLIMPIA. 

Welcome  such  a  death ! 

m>  Ufr  1*  «ivr* which  thc  wor8f  8,ave 
N  ~    TtKv    tfwuGoU!    through  thy  redeeming  Son, 

*  *  lC  W*  ^lh<%r» I,0W  rcceivC  mC,?-  ^   u     , 

\;^v;  ^*»,  h  lb*,  worthy  her,  and  h.m,  and  thee ! 

Knttr  Arnold. 

ARNOLD. 

**.**!■«*'    Accursed  jfickalls! 
t\*fcMi  ^^R  (aside,  and  laughing). 

H,i'  httl  h«w  '•  equity!  The  dogs 
kUWMM»WoliHoht.i»l»e.     But  to  the  issue! 

W*  SOLDIERS. 

.VttWtl.h.h«th»W"««",comradc- 

*W"  ARNOLD. 

With  what  weapon? 

SOLDIER. 

m  hniffith  which  he  is  crush'd;  behold  him 

i iTitM1^* ,,,orr  ,iko  ■ worm  lhan  man;  8hc  casl  lt 

I'll*  !•»•  '»<",d- 

1  I  ARNOLD. 

F.vrn  so;  there  is  a  woman 
m-  ..  iliv  »  l»r»v"  "'H"'"  ,ikinC-    Were  ye  Sl,ch' 

r 1..111.1  i»»*r  »'«»ourd  ,,cr- Bui  eet  yc  henc°' 

:'  (,  |||lOIK  your  meanness,  other  God  you  ha.e  none, 
M  yoMf  riUlrnre.     Had  you  touch'd  a  hair 


■  »r  those  dishcvelfd  locks,  I  would  hare  tbinn'd 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.     Away! 
Ye  jackalls !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  soldier  (murmuring). 

The  lion 
Might  conquer  for  himself  then. 

aricold  (cuts  him  down). 
Mutineer! 
Rebel  in  hell — you  shall  obey  on  earth ! 

[  The  Soldiers  assault  Arnold. 

ARNOLD. 

Come  on!  I'm  glad  on  "t!  I  will  show  you,  slaves, 
How  you  should  be  commanded,  and  who  led  yoo 
First  o'er  the  wall  you  were  as  shy  to  scale, 
Cntil  I  waved  my  banners  from  its  height, 
As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[Arnold  mows  down  the  foremost;  the  rest  throw 
down  their  arms. 

SOLDIERS. 

Mercy!  mercy! 

ARNOLD. 

Then  learn  to  grant  it.     Have  I  taught  you  who 
Led  you  o'er  Rome's  eternal  battlements? 

SOLDIERS. 

We  saw  it,  and  we  know  it;  yet  forgive 

A  moment's  error  in  thc  heal  of  conquest — 

The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

ARNOLD. 

Get  you  hence! 
Hence  to  your  quarters !  you  will  find  them  fix'd 
In  the  Colonna  palace. 

olimpia  (aside). 
In  my  father's 
House ! 

Arnold  (to  the  Soldiers). 
Leave  your  arms ;  ye  have  no  further  need 
Of  such :  the  city 's  rendcr'd.     And  mark  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean,  or  I  '11  find  out  a  stream, 
As  red  as  Tiber  now  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

soldiers  (deposing  Vieir  arms  and  departing). 
We  obey ! 

ARNOLD  (CO  OLIMPIA). 

Lady!  you  are  safe. 
olimpia. 

I  should  be  so, 

Had  I  a  knife  even ;  but  it  matters  not — 
Death  hath  a  thousand  gates;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction,  shall  my  head  be  dasli'd, 
Ere  thou  ascend  it.     God  forgive  thee,  man ! 

ARNOLD. 

I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 

Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

olimpia. 
Go !    Thou  hast  only  sack'd  my  native  land, — 
No  injury! — and  made  my  father's  house 
A  den  of  thieves— No  injury!— this  temple — 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  holy  gore. 
No  injury!     And  now  thou  would  preserve  me. 
To  be — but  that  shall  never  be! 

[She  raises  her  eyes  to  heaven,  folds  her  role  round 
her,  and  prepares  to  dash*  herself  down  on  the  side 
of  the  Altar  opposite  to  that  where  Arnold  stands. 
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CJBSAft. 

I.    But  fear  not.    I  "II  not  be  your  rivaL 

AftHOLD. 

Rival! 

.    OESAft. 

I  could  be  one  right  formidable; 
But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias  future  bride  (and  after  all 
T  was  suck'd  out  but  by  some  incense)  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  't  is  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  priie  again;  for  there  s 
The  rub !  at  least  to  mortals. 

AftHOLD. 

Prithee,  peace ! 
Softly!  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open  I 

CJKSAft. 

Like  stars,  no  doubt;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

AftHOLD. 

To  the  palace 
Colonna,  as  I  told  you ! 

CJCSAft. 

Oh!  I  know 
My  way  through  Rome. 

AftHOLD. 

Now  onward,  onward !  Gently ! 
[Exeunt,  bearing  Olimpia. — The  scene  closes. 


PART  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Castle  in  ike  Apennines,  surrounded  by  a  wild  but 
smiling  country.  Oiorus  of  Peasants  singing  before 
the  Gates. 

Chorus. 

i. 
The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  comes 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home: 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice, 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

a. 
The  spring  is  come ;  the  violet  s  gone, 
The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun; 
40^  With  us  she  is  but  a  winters  flower, 

^Jbe  snow  on  the  lulls  cannot  blast  her  bower, 
lnd  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

3 
And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

4 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 


The  morning-star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen  d  hours; 
Nor,  'midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
TJie  virgin,  virgin  violet. 

Enter  CjasAft. 

CBSAft  (singing).  • 

The  wars  are  all  over. 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle, 
The  casque 's  on  the  wall. 
•    There's  rest  for  the  rover; 

But  his  armour  is  rusty. 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 
lie  drinks — but  what's  drinking? 
A  mere  pause  from  thinking! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  Iife-and-death<all. 

Chorus. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar 's  in  the  wood, 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood. 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble, 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest. 

CBSAft. 

Oh !  shadow  of  glory ! 

Dim  image  of  war ! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 

Her  hero  no  star. 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder, 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might, 
Then  t  was  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammoth, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-born  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime ! 

Chorus. 

But  the  wars  are  over. 
The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home ; 
They  are  happy  and  we  rejoice; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice !       , 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  tinfimg. 
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£?iafcro  an*  ©atttj, 

A  MYSTERY. 

POUNDED   ON   THE  FOLLOWING   PASSAGE  IN    GENESIS,   CHAP.  ▼!. 

it  came  to  pat*.....  that  tbe  too*  of  Cod  uw  the  daughter*  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they 
took  then  wives  of  all  which  they  thote.* 

•  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.*—  COLERIDGE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONjE. 


ANGELS. 
Sam  i  asa. 
Azazikl. 
Raphael,  the  Archangel 

MEN. 

Noah,  and  his  Sons. 

I  BAD. 

WOMEN. 
Anah. 
Aholibamah. 


Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth.— Chorus  of  Mortals. 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

SCENE   I. 

A  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 
Ararat. — Time — midnight. 

Enter  Anah  and  Aholibamah. 

anah. 
Oct  father  sleeps:  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustom'd  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat : — 
Uow  my  heart  beats ! 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Let  us  proceed*  upon 
Our  invocation. 

ANAH. 

But  the  slaA  are  hidden. 

1  tremble.  * 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

ANAH. 

My  sister,  though 
I  love  Azaziel  more  than — oh,  too  much ! 
What  was  I  going  to  say?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

AHOUBAMAH. 

And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures! 

ANAH. 

But,  Aholibamah, 
I  love  oar  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
Tfa  cannot  be  of  good;  and  though  I  know  not 
Ttat  1  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Hkh  are  not  ominous  of  right. 


AHOLIBAMAH. 

Then  wed  thee 
Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There  's  Japbet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long; 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

ANAH. 

I  should  have  loved 
Azaziel  not  less  were  he  mortal :  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.    I  cannot  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible;  but  yet  I  pity  him; 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Rather  say, 
That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

ANAH. 

And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  so  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me, 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love, 

All  seraph  as  he  is,  I  d  spurn  him  from  me. 

But  to  our  invocation !     T  is  the  hour. 

ANAH. 

Seraph ! 
From  thy  sphere ! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watchest  with  «  the  seven, »' 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 
Yet  hear!  • 

Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes: 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize, 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 
The  face  of  Him  who  made  thee  great, 

1  The  Archangels,  uid  to  be  aeven  in  number. 
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As  He  bach  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  oat  from  Eden's  gate : 
Yet,  seraph  dear ! 
Oh  hear! 
For  thoo  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 
That  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from  o'erflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art.1 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear; 
And  such  I  feel  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  element; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight, 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon'd  quite. — 
Appear!   appear! 
Seraph! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here, 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Samiasa ! 
Whereso'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 
Or  w.arring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star  which  shoots  through  the  abyss, 
Whose  tenants,  dying  while  their  world  is  falling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn — 
Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  more  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
Though  I  be  form'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shin* , 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long;  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeath'd  us — but  my  heart 
Defies  it:  though  this  life  must  pass  away. 
Is  tlutt  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel — 

1  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tearstjdl  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  die  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
Into  my  cars  this  truth — «  thou  livest  for  ever!* 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 

But  thee  and  me  He  never  can  destroy ; 
Change  us  He  may,  but  not  o'erwhelm;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 


With  Him  if  He  will  war  with  as;  with  thte 

I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me, 
And  shall  i  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 
No!  though  the  serpent's  sting  should   pierce  me 

thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 

And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As but  descend ;  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain ! 

ARAH. 

Sistert  sister!  I  view  them  winging 

Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

ARAB. 

But  if  our  father  see  the  sight! 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

ARAB. 

They  come !  he  comes ! — Asasiel ! 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Haste 
To  meet  them!    Oh !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast!     . 

AHAH. 

Lo !  they  have  kindled  ail  the  west, 

Like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo ! 
On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 

A  mild  and  many-colour  d  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 
Now  sltincs!  and  now,  behold!  it  hath 
Heturn'd  to  night,  as  rippling  foam, 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

They  have  touch'd  earth !  Samiasa! 

jCfcjtH. 

MyAsariel! 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  II. 
fitter  Ibad  and  Japhbt. 

■bad. 
Despond  not:  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander  thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  night. 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

JAPHBT. 

But  they  soothe  me — now 
Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 


i 
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▲AHOLD. 

Hold!  bold! 
I  nrear. 

OLIMPIA. 

Sparc  thine  already  forfeit  soul 
A  perjury  for  which  even  hell  would  loathe  Ace. 
I  know  thee. 

ARNOLD. 

No,  thou  know'st  me  not;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though — 

OLIMPIA. 

I  judge  thee  by  thy  mates ; 
It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art. 
I  see  thee  purple  with  the  blood  of  Rome; 
Take  mine,  't  is  all  thou  e'er  shalt  have  of  me! 
And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptised  me  God's, 
I  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeem'd  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  saint*  have  sanctified ! 

[Olimpia  waves  tier  hand  to  Arnold  with  disdain,  and 
dashes  herself  on  the  pavement  from  the  Altar. 

ABNOLD. 

Eternal  God! 
I  feel  thee  now !     Help !  help!    She  s  gone. 
cksar  (approaches). 

I  am  here. 

ARNOLD. 

Thou!  but  ho,  save  her ! 
J  c*SAR  {assisting  him  to  raise  olirwa). 

She  hath  done  it  weU ; 
The  leap  was  serious. 

ARNOLD. 

Oh!  she  is  lifeless! 
caSAi. 

If 
She  be  so,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that: 
The  resurrection  is  beyond  me. 

ABNOLD. 

Slave ! 

I  CJtSAB. 

'  Ay,  slave  or  master,  'tis  all  one :  methiaks 
■  Good  words  however  are  as  well  at  times. 

1  ABNOLD. 

Words! — Canst  thou  aid  her? 

GSUAB. 

I  will  try.     A  sprinkling 
Of  that  same  holy  water  may  be  useful. 

[He  brings  some  in  his  helmet  from  the  font 


ABNOLD. 

She  breathes !    But  no,  't  was  nothing,  or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  wilh  death. 

CBSAB. 

She  breathes'. 

ARNOLD. 

Thou  say'st  it?    Then  't  is  truth. 

oesar. 

You  do  me  right — 
The  devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  than  he  s  deem'd : 
lie  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 

abnold  (without  attending  to  him). 

Yes !  her  heart  beats. 
Alas !  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wi.sh'd  to  beat  with  mine,  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassin's  pulse. 

CBSAB. 

A  sage  reflexion, 
But  somewhat  late  i*  the  day.  Where  shall  we  bear  her  ? 
I  say  she  Jives. 

ABNOLD. 

And  will  she  live  ? 

CBSAB. 


As  dust  can. 


As  much 


ABNOLD. 

Then  she  is  dead ! 


ABNOLD. 

T  u  mix  d  with  blood. 

CBSAB. 

There  is  no  cleaner  now 
loEome. 

ARNOLD. 

How  pale !  how  beautiful !  how  lifeless! 
tRve  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beauty, 
1  love  but  thee! 

CAESAR. 

Even  so  Achilles  loved 
foithcsiJea ;  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 


CBSAB. 

Bah !  bah !     You  are  so, 
And  do  not  know  it.     She  will  come  to  life- 
Such  as  you  think  so,  such  as  you  now  are  ; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

ABNOLD. 

We  will 
Convey  her  uuto  the  Colonna  palace, 
Where  I  have  pitch'd  my  banner. 

cjuab.  • 
Come  then !  raise  her  up ! 

ABNOLD. 

Softly! 

CBSAB. 

As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 
Perhaps  because  they  cannot  feel  the  jolting. 

ABNOLD. 

But  doth  she  live  indeed? 

CBSAR. 

Nay,  never  fear! 
But  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

ARNOLD.  4 

Let  her  but  live!  Jfc 

CBSAR. 

The  spirit  of  her  life 
Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count !  count !  I  am  your  servant  in  all  tilings, 
And  this  is  a  new  office : — 't  is  not  oft 
I  am  employ 'd  in  such ;  but  you  perceive 
IIow  staunch  a  friend  is  what  you  call-a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends; 
Now  /  desert  not  mine.    Soft !  bear  her  hence, 
The  beautiful  half-clay,  and  nearly  spjril! 
I  am  almost  enamour'd  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 

ARNOLD. 

Thou' 
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Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Jiput. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shbm. 

NOAH. 

Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

SH*M. 

lie  went  forth, 
According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah  s  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

NOAH. 

What  doth  he  there?    It  is  an  evil  spot 

Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 

Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he  • 

Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race, 

Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 

And  that  she  doth  not.    Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 

Of  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 

Tlw  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days, 

And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 

In  such  forbidden  yearnings !  Lead  the  way ; 

He  must  be  sought  for ! 

SUM. 

Go  not  forward,  father : 
I  will  seek  Japhet 

NOAH. 

Do  not  fear  for  me  : 
All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah — let  us  on. 

SHBM. 

To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters  ? 

NOAH. 

No ;  to  die  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Sum. 


SCENE  HI. 


The  mountains. — A  cavern,  and  the  rocks  of  Caucasus. 

japhet  (solus). 
Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;  and  thou  cave. 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable;  and  ye  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — yes, 
Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  days, 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave, 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world, 
Shall  have  its  depths  search'd  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lions  den ! 

And  man Oh,  men !  my  fellow-beings!  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave, 

Save  I  ?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  ?  My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  belter  than  ye  are, 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  7  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  1  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despair'd  for  her? 


And  can  it  he ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep ! 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  brow?  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even. 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues? 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars?  And  can  those  words  «  no  more* 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding  ?  May 

He  preserve  them,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong  'd, 

To  kiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  oose 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre, 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  ?  How  much 

Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once !  All  beauteous  world ! 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thee  day  by  day. 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nights. 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  bat  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Such  as—Oh  God !  and  canst  thou 

[He  pauses, 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard  and  shouts  of 
laughter — afterwards  a  Spirit  passes. 

JAPHET. 

In  the  name 

Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou? 

SPI1IT  (laughs). 

Ha!  ha!  ha! 

JAPHIT. 

By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak ! 

spun-  (laughs). 

Ha! ha! 

JAPHIT. 

By  the  approaching  deluge !  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas, 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crushes ! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct. 
Yet  awful  thing  of  shadows,  speak  to  me! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh? 

SPiaiT. 

Why  weep  st  thou  ? 

JAPHIT. 

For  earth  and  all  her  children. 

spisit. 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  [Spirit  vanishes. 

JAPHIT. 

How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world, 

The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 

On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ! 
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&cabm  an*  <&avtt)t 

A  MYSTERY. 

POUNDED  OR   THE   FOLLOWING   PASSAGE  IN    GENESIS,   CHAP.  ▼!. 

And  it  cim  to  pau.....  that  i(m  aoaa  of  Cod  taw  the  daaghian  of  men  that  th«y  were  fair;  and  tb«y 

took  them  wivea  of  all  which  thoy  chota.* 

■  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.* — OOLERIDCE. 
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ANGELS. 
Sam  i  as  a. 
Azaziel. 
Raphael,  the  Archangel. 

MEN. 
Noab,  and  his  Sons. 
Iead. 

WOMEN. 
Anab. 
Abolibamab. 


Cborut  of  Spiriu  of  the  Earth. — Chorus  of  Mortals. 
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SCENE  I. 

A  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 
Ararat — Time — midnight. 

Enter  Ahab  and  Aboubamab. 

abab. 
Out  father  sleeps:  it  is  the  hoar  when  they 
Who  lore  us  are  accustom'd  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat  :— 
How  my  heart  heats! 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

Let  us  proceed*  upon 
Our  invocation. 

ABAB. 

But  the  stars'  are  hidden. 
I  tremhle. 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  tare  their  delay. 

ANAB. 

My  sister,  though 
I  lore  Azaziel  more  than— oh,  too  much ! 
What  was  I  going  to  say?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

AHOUDAMAH. 

And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

ANAB. 

But,  Aholibamah, 
I  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me: 
This  cannot  he  of  good ;  and  though  1  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 


ABOLIBAMAB. 

Then  wed  thee 
Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There  s  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long; 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

ANAB. 

I  should  have  loved 
Azaxiel  not  less  were  he  mortal :  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.    I  cannot  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  -which  so  adored  him, 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him ; 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

Rather  say, 
That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

ANAB. 

And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  so  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me, 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love, 

All  seraph  as  he  is,  I  'd  spurn  him  from  me. 

But  to  our  invocation !     T  is  the  hour. 

ANAB. 

Seraph! 
From  thy  sphere!  '  , 

Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watch*st  with  «  the  seven,*1 
Though  through  space  inSnite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 
Yet  hear!  • 

Oh!  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear! 

Aod  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Tet  think  tliat  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes: 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathise, 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'tt  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 
The  face  of  Him  who  made  thee  great, 

1  Th«  Archangel*,  t*id  to  b«  oaven  in  a  amber. 
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japhit  (interrupting  them). 
The  eternal  vHl 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things; 
And,  gather 'd  under  his  almighty  wings. 
Abolish  hell! 
And  to  the  expiated  earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  very  demons  shall  do  well ! 

9P1S1T9. 

And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous  spell  ? 

\  JAPUT. 

When  the  Redeemer  cometh ;  first  in  pain, 
And  then  in  glory. 
spisit. 
Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 

Till  earth  wax  hoary ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arts,  new  men ;  but  still 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill, 
Sball  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms  ; 

But  the  same  moral  storms 

Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.1 

Clients  of  Spirit*. 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell! 
Hark !  hark !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell  ; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings! 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fiil'd  their  spriogs! 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows;  while  mankind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 

We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear, 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening  sphere; 
Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay "d ; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 
Yet  undisplay'd, 
Save  to  the  spirits'  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl !  howl !  oh  earth ! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth: 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow ! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells, 

The  little  shells  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells— 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
J  Unanswer'd  save  by  the  encroaching  swell : — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 

The  wings  which  could  not  save : — 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space  brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave? 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice — 
All  die, 

•   •  And  there  were  giante  id  thote  daye,  mad  after;  nighty  man, 
which  were  el  old  meo  of  renown. ■~-Cffi«ju. 


Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's 

The  seed  ofSeih, 
Exempt  for  future  sorrow's  sake  from  death. 
But  of  the  sons  of  Cain 
None  shall  remain ; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters; 
Or,  floating  upward  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  Heaven  upbraid, 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed, 
All  die! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed ! 
Fly,  brethren,  fly! 
But  still  rejoice! 
We  fell! 
They  fall! 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  Hell ! 

[Tht  Spirits  disappear,  soaring  upwards. 

japset  (solus). 
God  hath  proclaim'd  the  destiny  of  earth; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 
The  scroll1  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  car: 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen:  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh, 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief. 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  sliakc  the  Almighty  purpose, 
Or  deaf  obedieu:  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earths  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  «  Shine !»  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unfbrm'd  forefather  of  mankind— but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Made  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds. 
Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites ! 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindling — 
And  they  will  sing!  and  day  will  break!     Both  near, 
So  near  the  awful  close!  For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep:  and  day, 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows, — 
Ay,  day  will  rise;  but  upon  what?     A  chaos, 
Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  renew'd,  makes  time 
Nothiug!  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void :  without  man,  time,  as  made  for  man, 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain;  as  his  race  will  be 
Dcvour'd  by  that  which  drowns  hi*  infant  world.— 
What  have  we  here  ?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air? 
No — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

'  The  Book  ef  Enoch,  preferred  by  the  Ethiopian* ,  it  tead  by  ibri 
to  be  anterior  to  the  flood. 
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I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  bat  their  forms, 

Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 

How  lonelily  they  move  along  the  tide 

Partake  his  punishment:  or  at  the  least 

Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist! 

My  sorrow. 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

SAMIASA. 

Infernal  immortality  pour  d  forth 

Sorrow!  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 

Their  impious  hymn  of  trinmph,  they  shall  he 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Welcome  as  Eden,    ft  may  be  they  come 

JAPBBT. 

To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world, 

And  hath  not  the  Host  High  expounded  them? 

For  which  I  have  so  often  pray'd — They  come! 

Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 

Aiiah !  oh  God !  and  with  her 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

80  be  it! 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azaziel,  Anah,  and  Ahoubamah. 


ARAB. 


SAMIASA. 


Japbet! 


Lo! 


A  son  of  Adam! 

AZAZtSL. 

What  doth  the  earth-born  here, 
While  all  his  race  are  slumbering  ? 

JAPBBT. 

Angel!  what 
Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high! 

AZAZIEL. 

Know'st  thou  not,  or  forgct'st  thou,  that  a  part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth? 

JAPBBT. 

But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 
Which  is  condemn'd :  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  chaos.    Anah !  Anah !  my 
In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  belov'd ! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below? 

a  it  AH. 
Japbet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me— — 

JAPBBT. 

May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 
Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah ! 
We  know  thee  not. 

iapbbt. 
The  hour  may  come  when  thou 
Mav'st  know  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

SAMIASA. 

Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  god,  whate'er  thy  griefs, 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath, 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong?. 

1APIBT. 

Wrong!  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs:  but  thou 
Say'st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 
Deserve  her.    Farewell,  Anah !  I  have  said 
That  word  so  often !  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel !  or  whate'er 
Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain? 

AZAZIAB. 

From  what? 

IAPBBT. 

And  is  it  so 
That  ye  too  know  not ?    Angels !  angels !  ye 


If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa! 

ANAB. 

Sister!  sister!  speak  not 
Thus. 

ABAZ1BL. 

Fearest  thou,  my  Anah  I 

ARAB. 

Tes,  for  thee; 
I  would  resign  the  greater  remnaut  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

IAPBBT. 

It  is  for  him,  then  i  for  the  seraph  thou 

Hast  left  me!    That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 

Left  thy  God  too !  for  unions  like  to  these, 

Between  a  mortal  and  immortal,  cannot 

Be  happy  or  be  hailow'd.    We  are  sent 

Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die ;  and  they 

Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 

The  Highest;  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 

The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 

Alone  can  do  so. 

A  NAB. 

Ah!  he  speaks  of  death. 

SAMIASA. 

Of  death  to  its.'  and  those  who  are  with  us.! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  1 
Gould  smile. 

IAPBBT. 

I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear; 
I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.    Would' 
His  power  was  greater  of  redemption !  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she, 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
TheseedofSeth! 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

And  dost  thou  think  that  we, 
With  Cain's,  the  eldest  born  of  Adam's  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain !  who  was  begotten. 
In  Paradise, — would  mingle  with  Scth's  childrcu  ? 
Selh,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotnge  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  io  peril! 
Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

IAPBBT. 

I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah! 

Too  much  of  the  forefather,  whom  thou  vauntest, 

Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 


As  He  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  from  Eden's  gate : 
Yet,  seraph  dear ! 
Oh  hear! 
For  thou  hast  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know -what  I  must  die  in  knowing, 
That  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 

Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from  o  erflowing 
For  thee,  immortal  essence  as  thou  art.1 
Great  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such  I  feci  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy:  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear, 
For  sorrow  is  our  clement; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight, 

Though  sometimes  with  our  visions  blent. 
The  hour  is  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandon  d  quite. — 
Appear!  appear! 
Seraph ! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here, 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 

ABOLIBAMAH. 

Samiasa ! 
Whereso'er 
Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  air — 
Or  vgarring  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  Him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire;  or  recalling 
Some  wandering  star  which  shoots  through  the  abyss, 
Whose  tenants,  dying  while  their  world  is  falling, 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this ; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim, 
Thou  deigncst  to  partake  their  hymn — 
Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 

Many  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not : 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee, 
Descend  and  share  my  lot! 
Though  J  be  form'd  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  can  not  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 

In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  shine, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  God's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long;  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us — but  my  heart 
Defies  it:  though  this  life  must  pass  away, 
Is  tliat  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 
Thou  art  immortal — so  am  I :  I  feel — 

1  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tearsttall  time,  all  fears,  and  peal, 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
Into  my  ears  this  truth — «  thou  livest  for  ever!* 
But  if  it  be  in  joy 
I  know  not,  nor  would  know; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  giver 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  of  bliss  and  woe. 

But  thee  and  me  He  never  can  destroy  ; 
Change  us  He  may,  but  not  o'crwhelm ;  we  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war 


With  Him  if  He  will  war  with  us;  with  thee 

I  can  share  all  tilings,  even  immortal  sorrow; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me, 
And  shall  1  shrink  from  thine  eternity  1 
No!  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce   me 

thorough, 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  I  will  smile 

And  curse  dice  not ;  but  hold 
Tbee  in  as  warm  a  fold 

As but  descend ;  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  skies  contain 
More  joy  than  thou  canst  give  and  take,  remain! 

ARAB. 

Sistert  sister!  I  view  them  winging 

Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 

ARAB. 

But  if  our  father  see  the  sight! 

ABOLIBAMAH. 

He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 
Risiug  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon. 

ARAB. 

They  come !  he  comes ! — Azaaiel ! 

ABOLIBAMAH. 

Haste 
To  meet  them!    Oh !  for  wings  to  bear 
My  spirit,  while  they  hover  there, 
To  Samiasa's  breast !     . 

ANAH. 

Lo !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west. 

Like  a  returning  sunset; — lo ! 
On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 

A  mild  and  many-colour  d  bow, 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path, 
Now  shines!  and  now,  behold!  it  hath 
Return  d  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfathomable  home, 
When  sporting  on  the  face  of  the  calm  deep, 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dash'd 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sleep. 

ABOLIBAMAH. 

They  have  touch'd  earth!  Samiasa! 

ri^AH. 

MyAxaziel! 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  II. 
Enter  Iead  and  Japhet. 

ibad. 
Despond  not:  wherefore  wilt  thou  wander  thus 
To  add  tby  silence  to  the  silent  night, 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

JAPHET. 

But  they  soothe  me— now 
Perhaps  she  looks  upon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
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The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah! 

ibad. 
But  she  lores  thee  not. 

JAPHXT. 

Alas! 

HAD. 

And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  me  alao. 

JAPHXT. 

I  feel  for  thee  too. 

I  BAD. 

Let  her  keep  her  pride. 
Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn ; 
It  may  be,  time  too  trill  avenge  it. 

JAPHXT. 

Canst  thou 
Find  joy  in  such  a  thought  ? 

HAD. 

Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow. 
I  lot ed  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better, 
Had  love  been  met  with  love :  as  't  is,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

JAPHXT. 

What  destinies  ? 

IBAD. 

I  have  some  cause  to  think 
She  loves  another. 

JAPHXT. 

Anah! 

IBAD. 

No;  her  sister. 

JAPHXT. 

What  other? 

IBAD. 

That  I  know  not ;  but  her  air, 
If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

JAPDKT. 

Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  God. 

TRAD. 

Whate'er  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not, 
What  can  it  profit  thee? 

JAPHXT. 

True,  nothing;  but 
I  love. 

IBAD. 

And  so  did  I. 

JAPBET. 

And  now  thou  lovest  not, 
Or  think'st  thou  lovest  not,  art  thou  happier? 

IBAD. 

Yes. 

JAPHXT. 

I  pity  thee. 

IBAD. 

He!  why? 

JAPHXT. 

For  being  happy, 
Deprived  of  that  which  makes  my  misery. 

I  HAD. 

I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper, 

And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost,  for  more  shekels 

Than  all  our  fathers  herds  would  bring  if  wcigh'd 

Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain — 

The  yellow  dust  ihey  try  to  barter  with  us, 

A«  if  such  useless  and  discolour'd  trash, 

The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 


For  milk,  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  fruits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford. — Go,  Japliet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 
I  must  back  to  my  rest. 

JAPHXT. 

And  so  would  I 
If  I  eould  rest. 

IBAD. 

Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  ? 

JAPJ1KT. 

No,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth,  they  say,  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  thev  walk  its  surface. 

IBAD. 

Wherefore  so? 
What  wouldst  thou  there? 

JAPHXT. 

Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit 
With  gloom  as  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot, 
And  I  am  hopeless. 

IBAD. 

But 't  is  dangerous; 
Strange  sounds  and  sights  have  peopled  it  with  terVbrs. 
I  must  go  with  thee. 

JAPHXT. 

Irad,  no;  believe  me 
I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

IBAD. 

But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside. 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine. 

JAPHXT. 

No ;  neither,  Irad ; 
I  must  proceed  alone. 

IBAD. 

Then  peace  be  with  thee ! 

[Exit  Irad. 
japhbt  (solus). 
Peace!  I  have  sought  it  where  it  should  be  found. 
In  love — with  love  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it: 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 
A  weakness*  of  the  spirit—listless  days, 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 
Have  come  upon  me.     Peace!  what  peace?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.    The  earth  's  grown  wicked, 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim'd 
A  change  at  hand,  and  an  o'erwhelming  doom 
To  perishable  beings.     Oh,  my  Anah! 
When  the  dread  hour  denounced  shall  open  wide 
The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightcst  thou 
Have  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 
The  elements;  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 
Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  more  vainly, 

While  thine Oh,  God!  at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wrath!  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 
As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench, 
Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.     Sly  Anah ! 
How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  not; 
And  still  would  I  redeem  thee — see  thee  live 
When  ocean  is  earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 
By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan, 
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Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world, 
Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  realm. 

[Exit  Japhet. 

Enter  Noah  and  Shim. 

NOAH. 

Where  is  thy  brother  Japhci? 

SHJUf. 

He  went  forth, 
According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said ;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
Towards  Anah  s  tents,  round  which  he  hovers  nightly, 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  cavern 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

NOAH. 

What  dolh  be  there  T    It  is  an  evil  spot 

Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 

Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there :  he  • 

Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race, 

Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him, 

And  that  she  doth  not.    Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 

Of  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 

Tlw  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days. 

And  that  the  hour  approachcth,  should  indulge 

In  such  forbidden  yearnings!  Lead  the  way ; 

He  must  be  sought  for ! 

SUM. 

Go  not  forward,  father : 
I  will  seek  JapheL 

NOAH. 

Do  not  fear  for  me  : 
All  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
I  Selected  by  Jehovah — lei  us  on. 

SHBM. 

To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters  ? 

NOAH. 

No ;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  and  Shem. 


SCENE  III. 


The  mountains. — A  cavern,  and  the  rocks  of  Caucasus. 

japhet  (solus). 
Te  wilds,  that  look  eternal ;  and  thou  cave, 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable;  and  ye  mountains, 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty; 
Here,  in  your  nigged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — yes, 
Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  days, 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurl'd 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  cave, 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world, 
Shall  have  its  depths  search'd  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den ! 

And  man Oh,  men  !  my  fellow-beings!  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave, 

Save  I  ?  Who  shall  be  left  to  weep  1  My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are, 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  1  Where  shall  be 

The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 

While  1  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts, 

Scarce  less  beloved,  where  I  despair'd  for  her? 


And  can  it  he ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak. 

Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star. 

Lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 

No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  forth, 

And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 

From  its  tremendous  browl  no  more  to  have 

Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  even, 

Leaving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  huesT 

No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world, 

For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 

Nearest  the  stars?  And  can  those  words  «  no  more* 

Be  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us, 

And  the  predestined  creeping  things  reserved 

By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding  ?  May 

He  preserve  them,  and  /  not  have  the  power 

To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 

A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate. 

Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong  'd, 

To  kiss  and  sting  through  some  emerging  world. 

Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  ooae 

Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 

The  salt  morass  subside  into  a  sphere 

Beneath  the  sun,  and  be  the  monument, 

The  sole  and  undistinguish'd  sepulchre. 

Of  yet  quick  myriads  of  all  life  !  How  much 

Breath  will  be  still'd  at  once !  All  beauteous  world ! 

So  young,  so  mark'd  out  for  destruction,  I 

With  a  cleft  heart  look  on  thec  day  by  day. 

And  night  by  night,  thy  number'd  days  and  nights. 

I  cannot  save  thee,  cannot  save  even  her 

Whose  love  had  made  me  love  thee  more ;  bnt  as 

A  portion  of  thy  dust,  I  cannot  think 

Upon  thy  coming  doom  without  a  feeling 

Such  as— Oh  God !  and  canst  thou 

[He  pause*. 

A  rushing  sound  from  the  cavern  is  heard  and  shouts  of 
laughter — afterwards  a  Spiritpasses. 

JAPHKT. 

In  the  name 
Of  the  Most  High,  what  art  thou? 

SPUrr  (laughs). 

Ha!ha!ha! 

JAPHKT. 

By  all  that  earth  holds  holiest,  speak ! 

•Pilrr  (laughs). 

Ha!  ha! 

JAPHKT. 

By  the  approaching  deluge  1  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains! 
The  heaven  which  will  convert  her  clouds  to  seas, 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and' crashes! 
Thou  unknown,  terrible,  and  indistinct, 
Yet  awful  thing  of  shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh  ? 

SPIRIT. 

Why  weep'st  thou  ! 

JAPHXT. 

For  earth  and  all  her  children. 

SP11IT. 

Ha !  ha !  ba !  [Spirit  vanishes. 

JAPHIT. 

How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world, 

The  coming  desolation  of  an  orb, 

On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life ! 


How  ihe  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  is 

Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death! 

Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it  ?  What  is  here. 

Which  look  like  death  in  lire,  and  speak  like  things 

Born  ere  this  dying  world?  They  come  like  clouds ! 

[Parlous  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 

spirit. 
Rejoice ! 
The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Edea  their  high  place, 

But  listen 'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power, 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death ! 
Not  slow,  not  single,  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 

Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion. 
Shall  they  drop  off.     Behold  their  last  to-morrow  ! 
Earth  shall  be  occau  ! 
And  no  breath, 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave ! 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot: 
Not  even  a  rock  from  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save, 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
After  long  looking  o'er  the  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not : 
All  shall  be  void, 
Destroy'd ! 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhor r'd 
Children  of  dust  be  queuch'd ;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain  : 
All  merged  within  the  universal  fountain, 
Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die, 
And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 
Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home? 

japbet  {coming  forward). 
My  sire ! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  he  put  away 

From  day. 
Avaunt '.  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste ! 
Who  howl  yonr  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  whom  you  dare  not  destroy ; 
Hence !  haste ! 
Back  to  your  inner  caves ! 
Until  the  waves 
Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place, 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  the  tossing  winds 
In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space ! 

sriaiT. 
Son  of  the  saved ! 
When  thou  and  thine  have  braved 
The  wide  and  warring  element ; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent, 
Shall  thou  and  thine  be  good  or  happy  ?— No! 
Tby  new  world  and  new  race  shall  be  of  woe — 


Less  goodly  in  their  aspect,  in  their  years 
Less  than  the  glorious  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride, 
The  sons  of  [leaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  nothing  of  the  past,  save  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive, 
And  eat,  and  drink,  and  wive? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed, 
As  even  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named, 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  world-dissolving  wave, 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favour 'd  father, 
And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown  'd  earth's  grave  ? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind, 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 
Mine 
Hatcth  thine 
*     As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere, 

But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here, 
Rather  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 
Go,  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — live ! 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 
Above  what  they  have  done, 
Envy  the  giant  patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  surviving  one ! 
Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  issuing  from  the  cavern. 

Rejoice ! 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 

With  prayer; 
No  more 
Shall  they  adore  ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice ; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep  salt  sources  pour  'd 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 
Of  all  in  chaos;  until  they, 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay, 
Shall  perish,  and  their  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
In  caves,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  deep  shall  Follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair, 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other, 

And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  brother; 
Till  all  things  shall  he  as  they  were, 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky: 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  little  remnant  of  the  past  creation. 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use; 

This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime. 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  time 
New  beings — years — diseases — sorrow— crime— » 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil, 

Until 
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japmt  (interrupting  them). 
The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil;  and  redeem 
Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things; 
And,  gather 'd  under  his  almighty  wings, 
Abolish  bell! 
And  to  the  expiated  earth 
Restore  the  beauty  of  her  birth, 
Her  Eden  in  an  endless  paradise, 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  as  once  he  fell, 
And  even  the  rery  demons  shall  do  well ! 

smuts. 
And  when  shall  take  effect  this  wondrous  spell  ? 

\  JAPHKT. 

When  the  Redeemer  cometh ;  first  in  pain. 
And  then  in  glory. 

SPIRIT. 

Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain, 

Hll  earth  wax  hoary  ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heaven,  in  vain, 

Until  the  elouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  battle  plain ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  new  arte,  new  men ;  but  still 
The  same  old  tears,  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  your  race  in  different  forms  ; 

But  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oversweep  the  future,  as  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  giants'  graves.1 

Cliorus  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 
Mortal,  farewell ! 
Hark !  hark !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 
Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 
The  winds,  too,  plume  their  piercing  wings! 
The  clouds  have  nearly  fiil'd  their  springs! 
The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken, 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows ;  while  mankind 
View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token- 
Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 

We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear, 
The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening  sphere; 
Tct  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delay'd ; 
Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high, 
Yet  undisplay'd, 
Save  to  the  spirits  all-pervading  eye. 

Howl!  howl!  oh  earth! 
Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy  recent  birth  : 
Tremble,  ye  mountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow ! 
The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs;  and  shells, 

The  little  shells  of  ocean's  least  things  be 
Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells— 
How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswer'd  save  by  the  encroaching  swell: — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 

The  wings  which  could  not  save : — 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space  brings 
Nought  to  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  his  grave? 
Brethren,  rejoice! 
And  loudly  lift  each  superhuman  voice- 
All  die, 

«   ■  And  ibere  were  gijntt  in  thote  day*,  and  after;  mighty  men, 
vhich  wero  of  old  meo  of  renown.*—-  Gtnttit. 


Save  the  slight  remnant  of  octb't 

The  seed  ofSeth, 
Exempt  for  future  sorrow's  sake  from  death. 
But  of  the  sons  of  Gain 
None  shall  remain ; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters; 
Or,  floating  upward  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  Heaven  upbraid, 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed. 
All  die! 
And  to  the  universal  human  cry 
The  universal  silence  shall  succeed ! 
Fly,  brethren,  fly! 
But  still  rejoice ! 
We  fell! 
They  fall! 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Heaven  who  shrink  from  Hell  ! 

[The Spirits  disappear,  soaring  upwards. 

JAPBXT  {solus). 
God  hath  proclaimed  the  destiny  of  earth; 
My  fa  tiler's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves; 
The  scroll1  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books,  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear  : 
And  yet  men  listen'd  not,  nor  listen:  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh, 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief, 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose. 
Or  deaf  obedicu:  ocean,  which  fulfils  it. 
No  sign  yet  bungs  its  banner  in  the  air; 
The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture ; 
The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 
As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 
God  said  unto  him,  «  Shine !»  and  he  broke  forth 
Into  the  dawo,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 
Unform'd  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 
Before  the  human  orison  the  earlier 
Blade  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds, 
Wliich  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 
Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 
Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites! 
Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  east  is  kindling — 
And  they  will  sing !  and  day  will  break !     Both  near. 
So  near  the  awful  close !  For  these  must  drop 
Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep :  and  day, 
After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows, — 
Ay,  day  will  rise;  but  upon  what?    A  chaos. 
Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  renew'd,  makes  rime 
Nothing!  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours ? 
No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 
Unto  Jehovah,  who  created  both. 
Without  him,  even  eternity  would  be 
A  void :  without  raau,  time,  as  made  for  man, 
Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  deep 
Which  has  no  fountain;  as  his  race  will  be 
Devour'd  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world. — 
What  have  we  here?  Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air? 
Xo — all  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 


•  The  Book  of  Enocb,  preferred  by  lli«  Ethiopia**,  ia  mm!  by  tb*i 
to  bo  anterior  to  tb«  flood. 
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I  cannot  trace  their  features;  bat  their  forma. 

Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 

Bow  tardily  they  move  along  the  side 

Partake  his  punishment:  or  at  the  least 

Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist! 

My  sorrow. 

And  after  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

SAMIASA. 

Infernal  immortality  pour  d  forth 

Sorrow!  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 

Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 

To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  lo  me. 

Welcome  as  Eden.    It  may  be  they  come 

JAPHET. 

To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world. 

And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them  ? 

• 

For  which  I  have  so  often  pray'd — They  come! 

Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 

1 

Anah !  oh  God !  and  with  her 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Enter  Samiasa,  Azaziel,  Anah,  and  Aholibamah. 

So  be  it! 
If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 

amah. 

More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 

Japhet! 

An  immortality  of  agonies 

SAMIASA. 

With  Samiasa! 

Lo! 

▲HAM. 

A  son  of  Adam! 

Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

AZAZIEL. 

Thus. 

What  doth  the  earth-born  here. 

AZAZIEL. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering? 

Fearest  thou,  my  Anah? 

JAPHET. 

AHAH. 

Angel!  what 

Tes,  for  thee; 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high? 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 

AZAZIEL. 

This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 

Know*st  thou  not,  or  forget  st  thou,  that  a  part 

Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth? 

JAPHET. 

JAPHET. 

It  is  for  him,  then !  for  the  seraph  thou 

But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth, 

Hast  left  me !    That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 

Which  is  condemn  d:  nay,  even  the  evil  fly 

Left  thy  God  too !  for  unions  like  to  these. 

The  approaching  chaos.    Anah !  Anah !  my 

Between  a  mortal  and  immortal,  cannot 

In  vain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  belov'd! 

Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sent 

Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  spirit,  in  those  hours 

Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die;  and  they 

When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below? 

Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 

A  If  AH. 

The  Highest;  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 

Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee;  yet,  yet 

The  hour  will  come  in  which  «ek*tial  aid 

Forgive  me— — 

Alone  can  do  so. 

1APJET. 

ANAH. 

Hay  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 

Ah !  he  speaks  of  death. 

Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted. 

SAMIASA. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Of  death  to  us!  and  those  who  are  with  us! 

Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah ! 

But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  1 

s 

We  know  thee  not. 

Could  smile. 

JAPHET. 

JAPHKT. 

The  hour  may  come  when  tbou 

I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear ; 

BEay'st  know  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  hut  those 

Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 

SAMIASA. 

Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.     Would* 

Son  of  the  patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 

His  power  was  greater  of  redemption !  or 

Upright  before  his  god,  whate'er  thy  griefs, 

That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  bers, 

And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  wrath, 

Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she, 

Bow  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 

The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 

Wrong?. 

The  ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 

JAPIET. 

TbcseedofSeth! 

Wrong!  the  greatest  of  all  wrongs:  but  thou 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

Say'st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not, 

And  dost  thou  think  that  we, 

Deserve  her.    Farewell,  Anah !  I  have  said 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  born  of  Adam's  blood 

That  word  so  often!  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 

Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain !  who  was  begotten 

To  be  repeated.    Angel !  or  whate'er 

In  Paradise, — would  mingle  with  Selh's  children  ? 

Thou  art,  or  must  be  soon,  hast  thou  the  power 

Selh,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 

To  save  this  beautiful — these  beautiful 

No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril ! 

Children  of  Cain? 

Our  race  hath  always  dwelt  apart  from  thine 

AZAZIAH. 

From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

From  what? 

JAPHET. 

JAPHET. 

I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Ahoiibamah ! 

And  is  it  so 

Too  much  of  the  forchtther,  whom  thou  vauntest. 

That  ye  too  know  not?    Angels !  angels !  ye 

Has  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 
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Jo  all  but  suffering !  Why  partake 

The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs — 

Born  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares, 

And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil? 

Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 

Through  time  to  dust,  unshorten'd  by  God  s  wrath, 

Still  they  are  evil's  prey  and  sorrow's  spoil. 

AHOLIftAMAH. 

Let  them  fly ! 
I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die, 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  patriarchs  died; 
And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared, 
While  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared, 
It  seems;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Gain 
Must  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  vain. 
Sister!  since  it  is  so, 
And  the  eternal  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  the  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe, 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored, 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword, 

If  not  unmoved,  yet  undismay'd, 
And  wailing  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Survive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall, 

And,  when  the  fatal  waters  are  allay'd, 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  seraphs !  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Where  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die, 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity, 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver : 
Obey  him,  as  we  shall  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  His  will; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  His  grace, 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Scth's  race 
Find  still. 
Fly! 
Andas  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven, 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasa! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 

T  is  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep — 
Farewell!  Now  rise,  inexorable  deep! 

ARAB. 

And  must  we  die  ? 
And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 

Azaziel  7 
Oh,  my  heart!  my  heart! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true. 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falls  as  new ; 
But  yet  depart ! 
Ah,  why? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  Heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thou  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race ! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone, 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdain'd 
To  love  us,  cometh  anguish  with  disgrace. 


The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurt 'd 

From  his  once  archangelic  throne 

Into  some  unknown  world  : 
And  thou,  Axariel !  No— 
Thou  shah  not  suffer  woe 
For  me.    Away !  nor  weep ! 

Thou  canst  not  weep ;  bnt  yet 

May'st  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly !  fly! 
Being  gone,  't  will  be  less  difficult  to  die. 

JAPHST. 

Oh  say  not  sot 
Father !  and  thou,  archangel,  thou! 
Surely  celestial  mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow  : 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore, 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more! 

HOA>. 

Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong ! 
Live  as  he  wills  it— die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 

Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence;  cease 
To  weary  Heavens  ear  with  thy  selfish  plaint. 

Wouldst  thou  have  God  commit  a  sin  for  thee? 
Such  would  it  be 
To  alter  his  intent 
For  a  mere  mortal  sorrow.  Be  a  man ! 
And  bear  what  Adam's  race  must  bear,  and  can. 

JAPHKT. 

Ay,  father!  but  when  they  are  gone, 

And  we  are  all  alone, 
Floating  upon  the  azure  desert,  and 
The  depth  beneath  us  hides  our  own  dear  land, 
And  dearer,  silent  friends  and  brethren,  all 
Buried  in  its  immeasurable  breast, 
Who,  who,  our  tears,  our  shrieks,  shall  then  command  ? 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  have  rest? 
Oh,  God !  be  thou  a  God,  and  spare 
Yet  while  'tis  time! 
Renew  not  Adam's  fall: 

Mankind  were  then  but  twain, 
But  they  are  numerous  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain, 
Whose  drops  shall  be  less  thick  than  would  their  graves. 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 

NOAH. 

Silence,  vain  boy!  each  word  of  thine 's  a  crime ! 
Angel!  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

RAPHAEL. 

Seraphs!  these  mortals  speak  in  passion:  Ye, 
Who  are,  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pure, 
May  now  return  with  me. 

SAMtASA. 

It  may  not  be : 
We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 

RAPHAEL. 

Say'st  thou? 

AZAZI1L. 

He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say,  Amen! 

RAPHAEL. 

Again ! 
Then  from  this  hour, 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power. 


And  alien*  from  your  God, 
Farewell! 

JAPHKT. 

Alas !  where  shall  they  dwell  T 
Hark !  hark !    Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still, 

Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There  s  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  die  hill, 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom : 
Earth  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 

NOAH. 

Hark!  hark!  the  sea-birds  cry! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  the  wave, 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 
Even  when  the  waters  wax'd  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 
And  then,  no  more ! 

JAPHKT. 

The  sun !  the  suu ! 
He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone; 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 

His  glaring  disk  around, 
Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone! 
The  clouds  return  into  (he  hues  of  night, 
Save  where  their  brazen-colour  d  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter  morns  were  wont  to  break, 

NOAH. 

And  lo!  yon  flash  of  light, 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears! 

It  cometh !  hence,  away ! 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey ! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallow'd  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides. 

JAPHKT. 

Oh,  father,  stay ! 
Leave  not  my  Anali  to  the  swallowing  tides! 

NOAH. 

Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such  ?    Begone ! 

JAPHKT. 

Not  I. 

NOAH. 

Then  die 
With  them! 
How  darest  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky, 
And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn, 
In  overwhelming  unison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath? 

JAPHKT. 

Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path? 

NOAH. 

Blasphemer!  darest  thou  murmur  even  now? 

BAPHAKL. 

Patriarch,  be  still  a  father!  smoolhc  thy  brow: 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink; 

He  knows  not  what  he  says,  yet  shall  not  drink 
With  sobs  the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters; 

But  be,  when  passion  passeth,  good  as  thou, 

Nor  perish  like  Heaven's  children  with  man's  daughters. 

AHOLIBAMAH. 

The  tempest  cometh ;  heaven  and  earth  unite 

For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 

Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strength  and  the  eternal  might! 


SAMIASA. 

But  ours  is  with  thee:  we  will  bear  ye  for 

To  some  untroubled  star, 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shall  partake  our  lot: 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth. 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 

ANAH. 

Oh,  my  dear  fathers  tents,  my  place  of  birth! 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods,  when  ye  are  not, 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears? 

AZAZIKL. 

Thy  spirit-lord. 
Fear  not,  though  we  are  shut  from  heaven, 
Yet  much  is  ours,  whence  we  can  not  be  driven. 

RAPHAEL. 

Rebel !  thy  words  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  henceforth  be  but  weak:  the  flaming  sword, 
Which  chased  the  first-born  out  of  paradise, 
Still  flashes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

AZAZIKL. 

It  cannot  slay  us:  threaten  dust  with  death, 
And  talk  of  weapons  unto  that  which  bleeds! 
What  are  thy  swords  in  our  immortal  eyes » 

KAPHAKL. 

The  moment  cometh  to  approve  thy  strength; 
And  learn  at  length 

How  vain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands: 
Thy  former  force  was  in  thy  faith. 

Enter  Mortals,  flying  for  refuge. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

The  heavens  and  earth  are  mingling— God !  oh  God! 

What  have  we  done?    Yet  spare! 

Hark!  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  prayer! 

The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den, 

To  herd  in  terror  innocent  with  men; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 
Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pily  thine  own  world's  despair! 
Hear  not  man  only  but  all  nature  plead ! 

BAPHAEL. 

Farewell,  thou  earth !  ye  wretched  sons  of  clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not  aid  you.     T  is  decreed ! 

[Exit  Raphael. 

JAPHKT. 

Some  clouds  sweep  on,  as  vultures  for  their  prey, 
While  others,  fix'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  wrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament, 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious:  death  hath  risen: 
In  the  sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

AZAZIKL. 

Come,  Anah!  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison. 

To  which  the  elements  again  repair, 

To  turn  it  into  what  it  was:  beneath 

The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe, 

As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 

Its  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 

With  all  its  elements !     Heed  not  their  din ! 

A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 

Ethereal  life,  will  we  explore: 

These  darken'd  clouds  are  not  the  only  skies. 

[Azaziel  and  Samiasa  fly  off,  and  disappear 
vuith  Anah  and  Aholibamah. 
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CJKSAB. 

I.    But  fear  doc.    I  'II  not  be  your  rivat 

A&KOLD. 

Rival! 

.    CJtSAS. 

I  could  be  one  right  formidable; 
But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias  future  bride  (and  after  all 
T  was  suck'd  out  but  by  some  incense)  I  have  laid 
Aside  intrigue :  't  is  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — what  is  more  difficult — 
Getting  rid  of  your  prize  again;  for  there  's 
The  rub!  at  least  to  mortals. 

AllfOLD. 

Prithee,  peace! 
Softly!  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open  I 

CJESAft. 

Like  stars,  no  doubt;  for  that's  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

A150LD. 

To  the  palace 
Colonna,  as  I  told  you ! 

CJCSAR. 

Oh !  I  know 
My  way  through  Rome. 

ABIfOLD. 

Now  onward,  onward !  Gently ! 
[Exeunt,  bearing  Olimpia. — The  scene  closes. 


PART  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Castle  in  the  Apennines,  surrounded  by  a  wild  but 
smiling  country.  Chorus  of  Peasants  singing  before 
the  .Gates. 

Chorus. 

i. 
The  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  comes 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home: 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice, 
•  Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

a. 
The  spring  is  come;  the  violet 's  gone, 
The  first-born  child  of  the  early  sun; 
j£  With  us  she  is  but  a  winter's  flower, 

jJhc  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower, 
^snd  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-same  hue. 

3 
And  when  the  spring  comes  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  beloved  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  virgin  hues. 

4 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  herald  out  of  dim  December — 


The  morning-star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  daylight's  lengthen'd  hours; 
Nor,  'midst  the  roses,  e'er  forget 
TJie  virgin,  virgin  violet. 

Enter  Cjcsab. 

CKSAK  {singing).  • 

The  wars  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle, 
The  casque  s  on  the  wall. 
•    There's  rest  for  the  rover; 

But  his  armour  is  rusty, 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 
He  drinks — but  what 's  drinking? 
A  mere  pause  from  thinking! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and-death-call. 

Chorus. 

But  the  hound  bayeth  loudly, 

The  boar  s  in  the  wood, 
And  the  falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood. 
On  the  wrist  of  the  noble, 

She  sits  like  a  crest, 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest. 

CBSAl. 

Oh !  shadow  of  glory ! 

Dim  image  of  war ! 
But  the  chase  hath  no  story, 

Her  hero  no  star, 
Since  Nimrod,  the  founder 

Of  empire  and  chase, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder, 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  lion  was  young, 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 
Then  'twas  sport  for  the  strong 

To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
To  go  forth,  with  a  pine 

For  a  spear,  'gainst  the  mammotli, 
Or  strike  through  the  ravine 

At  the  foaming  behemoth; 
While  man  was  in  suture 

As  towers  in  our  time, 
The  first-born  of  Nature, 

And,  like  her,  sublime ! 

Chorus. 

But  the  wars  are  over. 
The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home ; 
They  are  happy  and  we  rejoice; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice!       9 

[Exeunt  the  Peasantry,  singing 
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A  MYSTERY. 


FOUNDED  OR  TBI  FOLLOWIRG  PASSAGE  IR   GBRES19,  CHAP.  TI. 

it  cam*  to  pau.....  that  ibc  eono  of  God  eaw  th«  dawf htera  of  an  that  they  w«r«  fair;  and  tbcy 
took  them  wive«  of  all  which  they  cfaota.* 

•  And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover.* — GOLERIDGE. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONjE. 


ANGELS. 
Samiasa. 

AZAZIEL. 

Raphael,  the  Archangel. 

MEN. 

Noab,  and  his  Sons. 
Iiad. 

WOMEN. 
Arab. 
Abolibamab. 


Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the  Earth. — Chorus  of  Mortals. 


HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


SCENE  I. 

A  woody  and  mountainous  district  near  Mount 
Ararat. — Tim — midnight. 

Enter  Anab  and  Abolibamab. 

ARAB. 

Oca  father  sleeps:  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  us  are  accustom'd  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat : — 
How  my  heart  heats ! 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

Let  us  proceed  upon 
Our  invocation. 

ARAB. 

But  the  star!  are  hidden. 
I  tremble. 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 

ARAB. 

My  sister,  though 
1  lore  Aiaziel  more  than— oh,  too  much  ! 
What  was  I  going  to  say?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

ABOUBASfAB. 

And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  T 

ARAB. 

But,  Aholibamah, 
I  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
Thai  1  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 


ABOUBAMAH. 

Then  wed  thee 
Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin ! 
There  s  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long; 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust ! 

ARAB. 

I  should  have  loved 
Azariel  not  less  were  he  mortal :  yet 
I  am  glad  he  is  not.    I  cannot  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him, 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible ;  but  yet  I  pity  him ; 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
Mine  would  be  such  for  him,  were  I  the  seraph,  * 
And  he  the  perishable. 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

Rather  say. 
That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anah. 

ARAB. 

And  if  it  should  be  so,  and  she  so  loved  him, 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me, 

ABOLIBAMAB. 

If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love, 

All  seraph  as  he  is,  I  'd  spurn  him  from  me. 

But  to  our  invocation !     T  is  the  hour. 

ARAB. 

Seraph! 
From  thy  sphere!  *  , 

Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou  watch*st  with  « the  seven,* ' 
Though  through  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before  thy  bright  wings  worlds  be  driven, 
Yet  hear!  • 

Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  dear ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee, 
Tet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell,-— and  never  be 
Such  pangs  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years, 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eye*: 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize, 
Ezcept  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 
The  face  of  Him  who  made  thee  great, 

«  The  Archangel*,  aaid  to  be  acven  in  aumfeer. 
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JAPHET. 

They  are  gone!    They  have  disappear d  amidst  the  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
Now  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  unto  these  eyes. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Oh  son  of  Noah!  mercy  on  thy  kind! 
What,  wilt  thou  leave  us  all — all — all  behind? 
While  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife, 
Thou  sit'st  within  thy  guarded  ark? 

A  mother  {offering  her  infant  to  japhet). 
Oh  let  this  child  embark ! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe, 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  born  T 
What  hath  he  done — 
My  unwean'd  son — 
To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn? 
What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  death 
Should  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy, 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Scth! 
Or  cursed  be — with  liim  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray 'd ! 

JAPHET. 

Peace!  't  is  no  hour  for  curses,  but  for  prayer! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

For  prayer ! ! ! 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend, 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 

And  burst, 
And  gushiug  oceans  every  barrier  rend, 

Until  the  very  deserts  know  no  thirst? 
Accursed 
Be  He,  who  made  thee  and  tby  sire! 
We  deem  our  curses  vain;  we  must  expire; 

But,  as  we  know  the  worst, 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
Since  we  must  f.dl  the  same? 
If  He  hath  made  earth,  let  it  be  His  shame, 

To  make  a  world  for  torture :— Lo !  they  come, 

The  loathsome  waters  in  their  rage! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  nature  dumb! 

The  forest's  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  paradise  upspruug. 

Ere  Eve  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower, 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung,) 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age, 
Are  ovcrtopp'd, 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopp'd, 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  seas. 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes. 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fly,  and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  ocean-tent; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  element, 


The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days; 
Then  to  Jehovah  raiss 
Thy  song  of  praise! 

A  WOMAN. 

Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord! 
And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread, 
Yet,  as  Bis  word, 
Be  the  decree  adored ! 
He  gave  me  life — He  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  His  own  ; 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  His  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone, 
Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past, 
For  that  which  is : 
For  all  arc  His, 
From  first  to  last- 
Time — space — e  ternity—  li  fc— death— 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake; 

And  shall  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath, 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  faith, 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake! 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 

Where  shall  we  fly? 
Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
For  now  their  torrents  rush  with  double  roar, 

To  meet  the  ocean,  which,  advancing  still, 
Already  grasps  each  drowning  hill, 
Nor  leaves  an  unsearch'd  cave. 

Enter  a  Woman. 

WOMAN. 

Oh,  save  ine,  save ! 
Our  valley  is  no  more : 
My  father  and  my  fathers  tent, 
My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds, 
The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  oar  noonday  bent 
And  seut  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds. 
The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 
Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  climb'd  this  morn, 

I  turn'd  to  bless  the  spot, 
And  not  a  leaf  appear  d  about  to  fall; — 

And  now  they  arc  not!— 
Why  was  I  born? 

JAPHET. 

To  die!  in  youth  to  die; 

And  happier  in  that  doom, 

Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 

Which  I 

Am  thus  condemn'd  to  weep  above  in  vain. 

Why,  when  all  perish,  why  must  I  remain? 

[Ttie  Waters  me:  Men  fly  in  every  direction; 
many  are  overtaken  by  the  waves;  the  Chorus 
of  Mortals  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up 
tiie  Mountains;  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock, 
while  the  Ark  flocts  towards  him  in  the  dis- 
tance. 
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•  *T  it  the  MiDMt  of  lire  gives  me  mycticji  lorr. 
And  coning  event*  catt  their  thedowt  before.a 

CAMPBELL. 


BOa 


DEDICATION. 


Ladt  !  if  for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 

Where  I  was  born,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 

Of  the  great  poet-sire  of  Italy 
F  dare  to  build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
Harsh  Runic  copy  of  the  Souths  sublime, 

Thou  art  the  cause ;  and,  howsoever  I 

Fall  short  of  his  immortal  harmony, 
Thy  gentle  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime. 
Thou,  in  the  pride  of  beauty  and  of  youth, 

Spakcst;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obey'd 
Are  one ;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 

Such  sounds  are  utter'd,  and  such  charms  display 'd, 
So  sweet  a  language  from  so  fair  a  moulh — 

Ah!  to  what  effort  would  it  not  persuade? 

Ravenna,  Jdhe  ai,  1819. 

PREFACE. 


In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
summer  of  1819,  it  was  suggested  to  the  author  that, 
having  composed  something  on  the  subject  of  Tasso's 
confinement,  he  should  do  the  same  on  Dante's  exile — 
the  tomb  of  the  poet  forming  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  in  that  city,  both  to  the  native  and 
to  the  stranger. 

«On  this  hint  I  spake, »  and  the  result  has  been  the 
following  four  cantos,  in  terza  rima,  now  offered  to 
the  reader.  If  they -are  understood  and  approved,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  continue  the  poem  in  various  other  can- 
tos to  its  natural  conclusion  in  the  present  age.  The 
reader  is  requested  to  suppose  that  Dante  addresses 
him  in  the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  Di- 
vioa  Commedia  and  his  death,  and  shortly  before  the 
latter  event,  foretelling  the  fortunes  of  Italy  in  general 
in  the  ensuing  centuries.  In  adopting  this  plan  I  have 
had  in  my  mind  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron,  and  the 
Prophecy  of  Nercus  by  Horace,  as  well  as  the  Prophe- 
cies of  Holy  Writ.  The  measure  adopted  is  the  terza 
rima  of  Dante,  which  I  am  not  aware  to  have  seen 
hitherto  tried  in  our  language,  except  it  may  be  by 
Mr  Hayley,  of  whose  translation  I  never  saw  but  one 
extract,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  Caliph  Yathck;  so  that 
— if  I  do  not  err — this  poem  may  be  considered  as  a 
metrical  experiment.  The  cantos  arc  short,  and  about 
the  same  length  of  those  of  the  poet  whose  name  I 
have  borrowed,  and  most  probably  taken  in  vain. 

Amongst  the  inconveniences  of  authors  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  a  name, 
good  or  bad,  to  escape  translation.  I  have  bad  the 
fortune  to  see  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  trans- 


ated  into  Italian  versi  sciolti — that  is,  a  poem  writt  rn 
in  the  Spenserean  stanza  into  blank  verse,  without 
regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  stanza,  or  of  the 
sense.  If  the  present  poem,  being  on  a  national  topic, 
should  chance  to  undergo  the  same  fate,  I  would  re- 
quest the  Italian  reader  to  remember,  that  when  I  have 
failed  in  the  imitation  of  his  great  « Padre  Alighier.n 
I  have  failed  in  imitating  that  which  all  study  and  few 
understand,  since  to  this  very  day  it  is  not  yet  settled 
what  was  the  meaning  of  the  allegory  in  the  first  canto 
of  the  Inferno,  unless  Count  Marchctti's  ingenious  aud 
probable  conjecture  may  be  considered  as  having  de- 
cided the  question. 

He  may  also  pardon  my  failure  the  more,  as  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess, since  the  Italians,  with  a  pardonable  nationality, 
arc  particularly  jealous  of  all  that  is  left  them  as  a 
nation — their  literature;  and,  in  the  present  bitterness 
of  the  classic  and  romantic  war,  arc  but  ill  disposed  to 
permit  a  foreigner  even  to  approve  or  imitate  them,  with- 
out finding  some  fault  with  his  ultramontane  presump- 
tion. I  can  easily  enter  into  all  this,  knowing  what 
would  be  thought  in  England  of  an  Italian  imitator  of 
Milton,  or  if  a  translation  of  Monti,  or  Pindemonte,  or 
Arici,  should  be  held  op  to  the  rising  generation  as  a 
model  for  their  future  poetical  essays.  But  I  perceive 
that  I  am  deviating  into  an  address  to  the  Italian  reader, 
when  my  business  is  with  the  English  one,  and  be  they 
few  or  many,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  both. 
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CANTO  I. 

• 

Once  more  in  mans  frail  world !  which  I  had  left 
So  long  that 'twas  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
The  weight  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 

Of  the  immortal  vision  which  could  heal 
My  earthly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 
Lift  me  from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 

Where  late  my  cars  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
Of  souls  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
Of  lesser  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 

Pure  from  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
Midst  whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  bless'd  > 
My  spirit  with  her  light;  and  to  the  base 

Of  the  Eternal  Triad !  first,  last,  best, 

Mysterious,  three,  sole,  infinite,  great  God! 
Soul  universal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

Unblasted  by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
From  star  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne. 
Oh  Beatrice: !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
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So  long  hath  press  d,  aud  the  cold  marble  stone, 
Thoa  sole  pare  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 
Love  so  ineffable,  and  so  alone, 

That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move, 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
That  without  which  my  soul,  like  the  arkless  dove, 

Had  wander  d  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete.  * 

Since  my  tenth  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought, 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 

Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 

With  the  world's  war,  and  years,  and  banishment, 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught; 

For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 

By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawling  crowd  ; 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been  spent 

In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind's  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 

Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die, 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quenched  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stern  and  high. 

But  the  sun,  though  not  overcast,  must  set, 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days, 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 

Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  bis  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  found  me — pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gather  d  yet  its  praise, 

I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 

Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure, 

Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame, 

And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
Willi  conquerors,  and  virtues  other  Foes, 

In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 

I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free : 3 
Oh  Florence!  Florence !  unto  me  thou  wast 

Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over :  «  but  thou  wouldst  not ;»  as  the  bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather  d  thee 

Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 
My  voice;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce. 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was  stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce, 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas!  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  who  for  that  country  would  expire, 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  by  her, 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  cease  to  err, 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  have 
The  dust  she  dooms  to  scatter,  and  transfer* 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  re-assume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom. 

No, — she  denied  me  what  was  mine — my  roof, 
And  shall  not  have  what  is  not  hers — my  tomb. 


Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  ber,  the  heart 
That  beat,  the  mind  that  was  temptation — proof. 

The  man  who  fought,  toil' d,  travelfd,  and  each  part 
Of  a  true  citizen  fulfill'd,  and  saw 
For  his  reward  the  Gael  ft  ascendant  art 

1*ass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 

These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetfulness — 
Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first;  too  raw 

The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 
Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd,  to  make 
My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 

Though  late  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 
I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 
My  own  Beatrice,  I  would  hardly  take 

Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine, 
And  still  is  hallow'd  by  thy  dust's  return. 
Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a  shrine, 

And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 
Though,  like  old  Marios  from  Mintunue's  marsh 
And  Carthage  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  bum 

At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh, 
And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 
Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'erarch 

My  brow  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go ! 
Such  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 
Who  long  have  suf  ford  more  than  mortal  woe, 

And  yet  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 
But  on  the  pillow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 
Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking  glows 

With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 
When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 
Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 

O'er  humbled  heads  and  sever'd  necks — Great  God' 
Take  these  thoughts  from  me — to  thy  hands  I  yield 
My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 

Will  fill  on  those  who  smote  me, — be  my  shield ! 
As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain, 
In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field — 

In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 
For  Florence. — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee! 
Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign, 

Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 
And  live  was  never  granted  until  now, 
And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 

Alas!  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 
The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  come  back. 
Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 

The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 
tang  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 
Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black, 

Aud  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 
Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  bald  to  bear. 
For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck 'd 

On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  despair 
To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 
Which  shuns  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare; 

Nor  raise  my  voice — for  who  would  heed  my  wail  ? 
I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age. 
And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 

Which  shall  preserve  these  times  when  not  a  page 
Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 
An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage. 

Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 
Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  t  ia  the  doom 
Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack'd 
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In  life,  Co  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 
Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone; 
Then  future  thousands  crowd  around  their  tomb, 
And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  where  they  have  known 

The  name  of  him — who  now  is  but  a  name. 

And  wasting  homage  o'er  tbe  sullen  stone 
Spread  his — by  him  unheard,  unheeded — fame ; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  me  dear :  to  die 

Is  nothing ;  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 
My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 

To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 
A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  den, 

Ripp'd  from  all  kindred,  from  all  home,  all  things 

That  make  communion  sweet,  and  soften  pain — 
To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings, 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  bear  a  crown — 

To  envy  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Apcnninc  looks  down 

On  Arno,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be, 

Within  my  all  inexorable  town, 
Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she, 5 

Their  mother,  the  cold  partner  who  hath  brought 

Destruction  for  a  dowry — this  to  sec 
And  feel,  and  know  without  repair,  hath  taught 

A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 

I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought, — 
They  made  an  exUc — not  a  slave  of  me. 

CANTO  II. 


Til  spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  old, 

When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass,  and 
thought 

Flash'd  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 
Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 

Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 

The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrought 
Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 

What  the  great  seers  of  Israel  wore  within. 

That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 
And  if,  Cassandra-like,  amidst  the  din 

Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed, 

This  voice  from  out  tbe  wilderness,  the  sin 
Be  theirs,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 

The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  known. 

Hast  thou  not  bled?  and  hast  thou  still  to  bleed, 
Italia?  Ah !  to  me  such  things,  foreshown 

With  dim  sepulchral  light,  bid  me  forget 

In  thine  irreparable  wrongs  my  own ; 
We  can  have  but  one  country,  and  even  yet 

Thou  rt  mine — my  bones  shall  be  within  thy  breast, 

My  soul  within  thy  language,  which  once  set 
With  our  old  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  west ; 

But  I  will  make  another  tongue  arise 

As  lofty  and  more  sweet,  in  which  exprest 
The  hero's  ardour,  or  the  lovers  sighs, 

Shall  find  alike  such  sounds  for  every  theme 

That  every  word,  as  brilliant  as  tby  skies, 
Shall  realise  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 

And  make  thee  Europe's  nightingale  of  song ; 

So  that  all  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 
The  note  of  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 

Confess  its  barbarism  when  compared  with  thine. 


t 


This  shalt  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 

Thy  Tuscan  bard,  the  banish'dGhibeliine. 
Woe !  woe !  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
Is  rent, — a  thousand  years,  which  yet  supine 

Lie  like  the  ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise. 
Heaving  in  dark  and  sullen  undulation, 
Float  from  eternity  into  these  eyes ; 

The  storms  yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their  station, 
The  unborn  earthquake  yet  is  in  the  womb. 
The  bloody  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 

But  all  things  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
The  elements  await  but  for  the  word, 
«  Let  there  be  darkness !»  and  thou  grow'st  a  tomb! 

Yes !  thou,  so  beautiful  shall  feel  the  sword. 
Thou,  Italy !  so  fair  that  paradise, 
Revived  in  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 

Ah  1  must  the  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  ? 
Thou,  Italy !  whose  ever  golden  fields, 
Plough'd  by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 

For  the  world's  granary;  thou  whose  sky  heaven  gilds 
With  brighter  stars,  and  robes  with  deeper  blue; 
Thou,  in  whose  pleasant  places  summer  builds 

Her  palace,  in  whose  cradle  empire  grew, 
And  form'd  the  eternal  city's  ornaments 
From  spoils  of  kings  whom  freemen  overthrew ; 

Birth-place  of  heroes,  sanctuary  of  saints. 
Where  earthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
Her  home ;  thou,  all  which  fondest  fancy  paints. 

And  finds.her  prior  vision  but  pourtray'd 
In  feeble  colours,  when  the  eye — from  the  Alp 
Of  horrid  show,  and  rock  and  shaggy  shade 

Of  desert-loving  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 
Nods  to  the  storm — dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 
And  wistfully  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

To  see  thy  sunny  fields,  my  Italy, 

Nearer  and  nearer  yet,  aud  dearer  still 

The  more  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they  free, 

Thou — thou  must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will  : 

The  Goth  hath  been, — the  German,  Frank,  and  Hun, 
Are  yet  to  come, — and  on  the  imperial  hill 

Ruin,  already  proud  of  tbe  deeds  done 

By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  Uie  new, 
Throned  on  the  Palatine,  while,  lost  and  won, 

Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 

And  deepens  into  red  the  saffron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 

Vow'd  to  their  god,  have  shrieking  fled,  and  ceased 
Their  ministry:  the  nations  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 

And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the  gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way; 

But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 

Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and  set,6 
The  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  prince's  banner  met, 

Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  die  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  rebel  lived,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy  fate. 

Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  of  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
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Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance, 
But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 

Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  flo, 

Crush  them,  ye  rocks!  floods,  whelm  them,  and  for 
ever! 
Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so, 

To  topple  on  the  lonely  pilgrim's  head? 

Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overflow 
The  peasants  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed! 

Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey! 

Over  Gambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 
Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea  waves'  sway 

Roll'd  over  Pharaoh  and  bis  thousands, — why, 

Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they? 
And  you,  ye  men!  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 

Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 

Those  who  overthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet  lie 
The  dead  whose  tomb  oblivion  never  knew, 

Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopylae? 

Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
Of  an  invader?  is  it  they,  or  ye 

That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 
I      And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  passage  free? 
Why,  nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car, 

And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 

Could  be  so:  but  alone  she  will  not  war. 
Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth, 

In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men! 

No  so  with  those  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 
For  them  no  fortress  can  avail, — the  den 

Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 

Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 
The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 

Are  ye  not  brave?  Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 

Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  arms,  and  hosts  to  bring 
Against  oppression ;  but  how  vain  the  toil, 

While  still  division  sows  the  seeds  of  woe 

And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil. 
Oh !  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  long  laid  low, 

So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 

When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 
To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  avenger  stops, 

And  doubt  and  discord  step  'twixt  thine  and  thee, 

And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee  copes: 
What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free, 

And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light? 

To  make  the  Alps  impassable;  and  we, 
Iter  sons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed Unite! 
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From  out  the  mass  of  never  dying  ill, 
The  plague,  the  prince,  the  .stranger,  and  the  sword, 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Spare  for  the  anna),  yet  it  shall  go  forth; 

Yes,  all,  though  not  by  humau  pen,  is  graven. 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  liave  birth. 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gale  of  heaven, 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  arrhangclic  songs, 


And  Italy,  the  martyr  d  nation's  gore. 

Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 
Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore; 

Like  to  a  harp-6tring  stricken  by  the  wind, 

The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 
The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 

Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 

Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 
To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may  scoff. 

And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 

Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough,* 
To  thee,  my  country!  whom  before  as  now, 

I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 

And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 
To  read  the  future;  and  if  now  my  fire 

Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive! 

I  but  foretel  thy  fortunes — then  expire; 
Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 

A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 

And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 
My  heart  sliall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break : 

Yet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 

Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  me  take 
Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom 

A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy  night. 

And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 
Leans  sculptured  beauty,  which  death  cannot  bligbt; 

And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 

To  give  thee  honour  and  the  earth  delight; 
Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  the  wise. 

The  gay,  the  learn'd,  the  generous,  and  the  brave, 

Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skies, 
Conquerors  on  foreign  shores  and  the  far  wavej 

Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their 

For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  save, 
And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fame, 

A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee— 

Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  the 
Oh !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  shall  be 

The  being— and  even  yet  he  may  be  born— 

The  mortal  saviour  who  shall  set  thee  free, 
And  sec  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 

By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replared ; 

And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  morn. 
Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  defaced 

And  noxious  vapours  from  Avernus  risen. 

Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  are  debased 
By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 

Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 

Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  shall  listen; 
Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show. 

And  make  it  broader ;  the  same  brilliant  sky 

Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  them  glow 
And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high; 

Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers:  they  shall  sing 

Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty. 
But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagles  wing, 

And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gate 

All  free  and  fearless  as  the  fcather'd  king, 
But  fly  more  near  the  earth ;  how  many  a  phrase 

Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small  prince 

In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise! 
And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 

The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beauty, 

Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence. 
And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
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He  who  ooce  enters  io  a  tyrant's  hall  9 

As  guest  is  slave,  his  thoughts  become  a  booty, 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral 
A  captive,  sees  his  half  of  maahood  gone — lo 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 

Ilia  spirit;  thus  the  bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiration,  bound  to  please,— 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  his  sovereign's  ease 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  seise, 

Or  force  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song! 

Thus  trammell'd,  thus  condemn'd  to  flattery's  trebles, 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  be  wrong: 

For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like  heavenly  rebels, 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain, 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebbles 

Io  'a  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  through  bis 
strain. 
But  out  of  the  long  file  of  sonnetteers 
I      There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vain, 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  my  peers,11 
And  love  shall  be  his  torment ;  but  his  grief 
Shall  make  an  immortality  of  tears, 

And  Italy  shall  hail  him  as  the  chief 
Of  poet  lovers,  and  his  higher  song 
Of  freedom  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf. 

But  in  a  farther  age  shall  rise  along 
The  banks  of  Po,  two  greater  still  than  he ; 
The  world  which  smiled  on  him  shall  do  them  wrong 

Till  they  are  ashes  and  repose  with  tne. 
The  first  will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
And  fill  the  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry: 

His  fancy  like  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire, 
Like  that  of  heaven,  immortal,  and  hit  thought 
Borne  onward  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire ;    ' 

Pleasure  shall,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
Flutter  her  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 
And  art  itself  seem  into  nature  wrought 

By  the  transparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 
Tne  second,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
Shall  pour  his  soul  out  o'er  Jerusalem  ; 

He,  too,  shall  sing  of  arms,  and  christian  blood 
Shed  where  Christ  bled  for  man;  and  his  high  harp 
Shall,  by  the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 

Revive  a  song  of  Sioo,  and  the  sharp 
Conflict,  and  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
And  pious,  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 

Their  hearts  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
The  red-cross  banners  where  the  first  red  cross 
Was  crimson'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to  save, 

Shall  be  his  sacred  argument;  the  loss 
Of  years,  of  favour,  freedom,  even  of  fame 
Contested  for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 

Of  courts  would  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
And  call  captivity  a  kindness,  meant 
To  shield  him  from  insanity  or  shame ; 

Such  shall  be  his  meet  guerdon !  who  was  sent 
To  be  Christ's  laureate— they  reward  him  well ! 
Florence  dooms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

Ferrara  him  a  pittance  and  a  cell, 
Harder  to  bear  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
Had  stung  the  factions  which  f  strove  to  quell ; 

But  this  meek  man,  who  with  a  lovers  eye 
Will  look  on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will  deign 
To  embalm  with  his  celestial  flattery 


As  poor  a  thing  as  e'er  was  spawn'd  to  reign, 
What  will  he  do  to  merit  such  a  doom? 
Perhaps  he  '11  love,— -and  is  not  love  in  vain 

Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  T 
Yet  it  will  be  so— be  and  his  compeer, 
The  Bard  of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 

In  penury  and  pain  too  many  a  year, 
And,  dying  in  despondency,  bequeath 
To  the  kind  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a  tear, 

A  heritage  enriching  all  who  breathe 
With  the  wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
And  to  their  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 

Unmatch'd  by  time;  not  Hellas  can  unrol 
Through  her  olympiads  two  such  names,  though  one 
Of  hers  be  mighty; — and  is  this  the  whole 

Of  such  men's  destiny  beneath  the  sun? 

Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense, 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries  run, 

Their  body's  self-turn 'd  soul  with  the  intense 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 

Conduct?  shall  their  bright  plumage  on  the  rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter'd?    Yes,  and  it  must  be. 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuff, 

These  birds  of  paradise  but  long  to  flee 

Back  to  their  native  mansion  ;  soon  they  find 
Earth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree, 

And  die,  or  are  degraded,  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair. 
And  vulture  passions,  flying  dose  behind, 

Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers  stoop, 
Then  is  the  prey-birds'  triumph,  then  they  share 

The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell  swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  nntouch'd,  who  learn'd  to  bear, 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to  droop, 

Who  could  resist  themselves  even,  hardest  care! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have  been, 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 

That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene, 

Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  nnblest ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 

Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest, 
Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 
While  the  scorch'd  mountain,  from  whose  burning 
breast 

A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung, 

The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO  IV. 


Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Their  thought*  to  meaner  beings;  they  compress'd 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 

Than  tho*e  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  (o  fame, 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets  but  without  the  name; 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
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From  overfeeling  good  or  ill;  and  aim 
Ac  an  external  life  beyond  onr  fate, 

And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men, 

Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late, 
Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 

And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 

Who,  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  in  vain, 
Lies  chain'd  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore  t 

So  be  it;  we  can  bear. — But  thus  all  they, 

Whose  intellect  is  an  o'ermastering  power. 
Which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay. 

Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 

The  form  which  their  creations  may  essay, 
Are  bards;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 

More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 

Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may  bear; 
One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow, 

Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 

With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below, 
That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 

Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is  there 

Transfused,  transfigurated :  and  the  line 
Of  poesy  which  peoples  but  the  air 

With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  reflected, 

Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 
The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 

Faints  o'er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas ! 

Despair  and  genius  are  too  oft  connected. 
Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass, 

Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 

Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 
She  held  in  Hellas'  unforgotten  day. 

Te  shall  be  taught  by  ruin  to  revive 

The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 
And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  live 

In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  bands, 

And  temples,  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 
New  wonders  to  the  world ;  and  while  still  stands 

The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 

A  dome,"  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 
Into  a  fane  surpassing  all  before, 

Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in :  ne'er 

Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 
As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair 

And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 

And  the  bold  architect  unto  whose  care 
The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given, 

Whom  all  aits  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord, 

Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 
His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew, »*  at  whose  word 

Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 

Or  hues  of  hell  be  by  by  pencil  pour'd 
Over  the  damn  d  before  the  Judgment  throne,  »4 

Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see. 

Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown, 
The  stream  of  bis  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me,*5 

The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 

Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 
Amidst  the  clash  of  swords  and  clang  of  helms, 

The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 

Shall  be  the  age  of  beauty,  and  while  whelms 
Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 

The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 

A  cedar  towering  o'er  the  wilderness. 
Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes, 

Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognised  afar, 


Wafting  its  native  incense  through  the  ski 
Sovereigns  shall  pause  amidst  their  sport  of 

Wean'd  for  an  hoar  from  blood,  to  turn  trod  gaie 

On  canvas  or  on  stone;  and  they  who  mar 
Ail  beauty  upon  earth,  compell'd  to  praise. 

Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  destroy; 

And  art's  mistaken  gratitude  shall  raise 
To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy 

Emblems  and  monuments,  and  prostitnte 

Her  charms  to  pontiffs  proud, ,6  who  but  evufiloy 
The  man  of  genius  as  the  meanest  brute 

To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need. 

To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot : 
Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed 

But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monarchs  is  no  more 

Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who,  clothed  nod  fee  d, 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish  bowing  at  his  door. 

Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inspires!!  bow 

Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  power 
Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  show, 

Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 

Tread  on  the  universal  necks  that  bow, 
And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thine? 

And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fame. 

Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 
From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  oftest  name. 

Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain. 

Or  step  to  grandeur  through  the  paths  of  shame. 
And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  I 

Or  if  their  destiny  be  borne  aloof 

From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain. 
In  their  own  souls  sustain  a  harder  proof, 

The  inner  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce! 

Florence !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  rased  my  roof. 
I  loved  thee,  but  the  vengeance  of  my  verse. 

The  hate  of  injuries,  which  every  year 

Makes  greater  and  accumulates  my  curse, 
Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  boldest  dear. 

Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  even  slat. 

The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here, 
The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state; 

For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings, 

And  demagogues  yield  to  them  but  in  dale 
As  swept  off  sooner;  in  all  deadly  things 

Which  make  men  hate  themselves,  and  one  another. 

In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  springs 
From  Death  the  Sin-born's  incest  with  his  mother, 

In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape, 

The  faction  chief  is  but  the  sultan's  brother. 
And  the  worst  despot's  far  less  human  ape : 

Florence!  when  this  lone  spirit,  which  so  long 

Yearn'd  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 
To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  of  wrong, 

An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners. 

Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  strong. 
Seas,  mountains,  and  the  bonbon's  verge  for  bars. 

Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  small  spot  of  earth 

Where — whatsoe'er  his  fate— he  still  were  hers. 
His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  birth — 

Florence !  when  this  lone  spirit  shall  return 

To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wilt  feel  my  worth. 
And  seek  to  honour  with  an  empty  urn 

The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  obtain.— Alas! 

«  What  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  people?*  »1  Stern 
Are  all  thy  dealings,  but  in  this  they  pass 

The  limits  of  man's  common  malice,  for 
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-Ail  thai  a citizen  could  be  I  was; 
Raised  by  thy  will,  all  thine  in  peace  or  war, 

Aad  for  this  thou  hast  warr'd  with  me.— T  is  done : 

1  may  not  overleap  the  eternal  bar 
Built  up  between  us,  and  will  die  alone. 

Beholding,  with  the  dark  eye  of  a  seer, 

The  evil  days  to  gifted  souls  foreshown, 
Foretelling  them  to  those  who  will  not  bear, 

As  in  the  old  time,  till  the  hour  be  come 

When  truth  shall  strike  their  eyes  through  many  a  tear, 
And  make  them  own  the  prophet  in  his  tomb. 


NOTES. 


Note  1.  Page  4^7,  line  11. 

Mid  ft  wboB  my  own  bright  Beatrice  blest'd. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  adopt  the  Italian  pronun- 
ciation of  Beatrice,  sounding  all  the  syllables. 

Note  2.  Page  4*8,  line.  9. 

My  paradise  had  Mill  been  incomplete. 

•  Cbe  sol  per  le  belle  oprc 
Cbe  fanuo  in  Cielo  il  sole  e  1*  altre  (telle 
Dratro  di  lai"«  ereete  U  Pmradito, 
Coel  te  gaardi  fiso 
Ptanr  be*  dci  cb'ogni  terrea  piacerc.* 

Canzone,  in  which  Dante  describes  the  person  of  Bea- 
trice, strophe  third. 

Note  3.  Page  458,  line  41. 

I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free, 
■  L*  Eailio  efce  a*  e  dato  eaor  mi  tegao. 

•  Cadrr  tra"  baoni  e  par  di  lode  dcguo.v 

Sonnet  of  Dante, 

in  which  he  represents  Right,  Generosity,  and  Temper- 
ance, as  banished  from  among  men,  and  seeking  refuge 
from  Love,  who  inhabits  his  bosom. 

Note  4<  Page  458,  line  57. 

The  dost  she  doom*  lo  tcatter. 

«  Ut  si  quis  prndictorum  ullo  tempore  in  fortiam  dicti 
communis  penrenerit,  talis  perveniens  igne  comburatur, 
sic  quod  moriatur. 

Second  sentence  of  Florence  against  Dante,  and  the 
fourteen  accused  with  him. — The  Latin  is  worthy  of  the 
sentence. 

Note  5.  Page  45y,  hue  22. 

Where  yet  my  boyt  are.  and  that  fatal  abe. 

This  lady,  whose  name  was  Gemma,  sprung  from  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Guclf  families,  named  Donati. 
Gono  Donati  was  the  principal  adversary  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines.  She  is  described  as  being  «Admodum  morosa, 
ut  de  Xantippe  Socratis  plulosophi  conjuge  scriptum 
esse  legimus,*  according  to  Giaonozzo  Manetti.  But 
Lionardo  Aretino  is  scandalised  with  Boccace,  in  his  life 
of  Dante,  for  saying  that  literary  men  should  not  marry. 
•  Qui  il  Boccaccio  non  ha  pazienza,  e  dice,  le  mogli 
esser  contrarie  agli  studj ;  e  non  si  ricorda  che  Socrate  il 
piii  nobile  filosofb  che  mai  fosse  ebbe  moglie,  e  figliuoli 
e  ufficj  della  Repubblica  nella  sua  Cilia ;  e  Aristotele  che, 
etc.  etc.  ebbe  due  mogli  in  varj  tempi,  ed  ebbc  figliuoli, 
e  ricchezse  assai. — E  Marco  Tullio— e  Catonc — e  Var- 
rone — e  Seneca — ebbero  moglie,»  etc.  etc.  It  is  odd 
that  honest  Lionardo*  examples,  with  the  exception  of 


Seneca,  and,  tor  any  thing  I  know,  of  Aristotle,  are  not 
the  most  felicitous.  Tally's  Terentia,  and  Socrates'*. 
Xantippe,  by  no  means  contributed  to  their  husbands' 
happiness,  whatever  they  might  do  to  their  philosophy — 
Cato  gave  away  his  wife— of  Varro  s  we  know  coining — 
and  of  Seneca's,  only  that  she  was  disposed  to  die  with 
him,  but  recovered,  and  lived  several  years  afterwards. 
But,  says  Lionardo, «  L'  uomo  e  animate  civile,  secondo 
piace^a  tutti  i  filosofi.w  And  thence  concludes  that  the 
greatest  proof  of  the  animal's  civism  is  « la  prima  con- 
giuniione,  dalla  quale  multiplicata  nasce  la  Citta.» 

Note  6.  Page  459,  line  1 19. 

tne  moons  tball  rite  o'er  scenes  like  tbit  and  act. 

See,  «  Sacco  di  Roma,»  generally  attributed  to  Guic- 
ciardini.  There  is  another  written  by  a  Jacopo  Buona- 
parte, Gentiluomo  Samminiatese  che  vi  si  trov6  pre- 
sente. 

Note  7.  Page  460,  line  g3. 

oaquerors  on  foreign  tharea  and  the  far  wave. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  Spinola,  Pescara,  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  Montecucco. 

Note  8.  Page  460,  line  94. 

Discoverer*  of  new  worlds,  which  take  their  name. 

Columbus,  Americus  Vespusius,  Sebastian  Cabot. 
Note  9.  Page  46 1,  line  1. 

He  who  once  enter*  ia  a  tyrant' •  ball.  etc. 

A  verse  from  the  Greek  tragedians,  with  which  Pom- 
pey  took  leave  of  Cornelia  on  entering  the  boat  in  which 
he  was  slain. 

Note  1  o.  Page  46  *  1  l*ne  4* 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthral,  etc. 

The  verse  and  sentiment  are  taken  from  Homer. 
Note  1 1 .  Page  46 1 ,  line  a i. 

And  be  their  prince  shall  rank  among  m  y  pears. 

Petrarch. 

Note  12.  Page  462,  line  40. 

A  dome,  its  image. 

The  cupola  of  St  Peters. 

Note  1 3.  Page  46a,  line  5o. 

Bis  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew. 

The  statue  of  Moses  on  the  monument  of  Julius  II. 

SONETTO. 
Di  Giovanni  Mattuta  Zappi. 

Chi  e  roatui,  che  in  dura  pietra  ecolto, 
Siedegigaatcs  e  le  pin  illostri,  e  conte 
f         Prove  dell'  arte  avvanxa,  c  ha  vive.  a  proace 
Le  labbia  si,  che  la  parole  ascolto  * 

Quest,  c  Mote  1   ben  me 'I  diceva  il  folto 
Onor  del  mento,  e  '1  doppio  raggio  ia  front*. 
Quest'  •  Mose,  qoando  tcendea  del  monte, 
E  gran  parte  del  Nam*  area  net  volte. 

Tal  era  allor,  cbe  le  sonanli,  e  vaste 
Acque  ei  sospese  a  te  d'intorno,  c  tale 
Quando  il  mar  chiase,  e  ne  fe  lombe  altrui. 

K  voi  sue  tor  be  an  rio  vitello  alute  I 
Alula  avestc  imago  a  questra  egnalo  J 
Ch'  era  men  fallo  f  adorar  cestui. 

Note  14.  Page  462,  line  53. 

Over  the  dama'd  before  the  Judgment  tbroae. 

The  last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine  chagel. 
Note  1 5.  Page  462,  line  56. 

The  stream  of  bis  great  thoughts  shall  spring  from  me. 

I  have  read  somewhere  (if  I  do  not  err,  for  I  cannot 
recollect  where)  that  Dante  was  so  great  a  favourite  of 
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Michel  Angiolo's,  that  he  had  designed  die  whole  of  the 
ftivina  Commcdia ;  but  that  the  volume  containing  these 
studies  was  lost  by  sea. 

Note  16.  Page  462,  line  76. 

Herrharrat  10  pontifTi  proud,  who  but  employ,  etc. 

See  the  treatment  of  Michel  Angiolo  by  Julius  II. 
and  his  neglect  by  Leo  X. 


Note  17.  Page  462,  line  i3o. 

«  Wbat  bam  I  doa«  ha  tbee,  ny  people!* 

«  E  scrisse  piu  volte  non  solamentc  a  particolnri  citla- 
dini  del  reggimento,  ma  ancora  al  popolo,  e  infra  V  adrrv 
una  epistola  assai  lunga  che  comincia: — a'Populemt 
quid  feci  tibiT  » 

Vita  di  Dante  scritta  da  Lionardo  Aretino. 


®be  Jfclanfc; 


OR, 


CHRISTIAN  AND  HIS  COMRADES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  foundation  of  the  following  story  will  be  found 
partly  in  the  account  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  in 
the  South  Seas,  in  1789,  and  partly  in  «  Mariner's  Ac- 
count of  the  Tonga  Islands. » 


THE  ISLAND. 


I. 

The  morning  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  lay 
Ucr  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way  j 
The  cloven  billow  flash'd  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  form'd  by  that  majestic  plough; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  before; 
Behind,  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 
The  quiet  night,  now  dappling,  'gan  to  wane, 
Dividing  darkness  from  the  dawning  main; 
The  dolphins,  not  unconscious  of  the  day, 
Swam  high,  as  eager  of  the  coming  ray; 
The  stars  from  broader  beams  began  to  creep, 
And  lift  their  shining  eyelids  from  the  deep; 
The  sail  resumed  its  latcly-sbadow'd  white, 
And  the  wind  flutter d  with  a  freshening  flight; 
The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coming  &un — 
But,  ere  he  break,  a  deed  is  to  be  done. 

II. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 
His  dreams  were  of  old  England's  welcome  shore, 
Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o'er; 
His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 
Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  pole. 
The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seem'd  sure, 
And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure? 
Alas !  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet, 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet; 
Young  hearts,  which  languished  for  some  sunny  isle, 
Where  summer  years  and  summer  women  smile; 
Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged, 
Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed, 
And,  half-uncivilised,  preferr'd  the  cave 
Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave ; 


The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untuTd; 

The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  will'd ; 

The  field  o'er  which  promiscuous  plenty  pour  d 

Her  horn;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord; 

The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 

In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood ; 

The  earth,  whose  mine  was  on  its  face,  unsold, 

The  glowing  suu  and  produce  all  its  gold; 

The  freedom  which  can  coll  each  grot  a  home; 

The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam. 

Where  nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child, 

Exulting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  wild; 

Their  shells,  their  fruits,  the  only  wealth  they  kaow; 

Their  unexploring  navy,  the  canoe; 

Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase; 

Their  strangest  sight,  an  European  face: — 

Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearn  d 

To  see  again — a  sight  they  dearly  carn'd. 

III. 
Awake,  bold  Bligh!  the  foe  is  at  the  gate! 

Awake!  awake! Alas!  it  is  too  late! 

Fiercely  beside  .thy  cot  the  mutineer 
Stands,  and  proclaims  the  reign  of  rage  and  fear. 
Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast, 
The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest; 
Dragg'd  o'er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 
The  obedient  helm  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand ; 
That  savage  spirit,  which  would  lull  by  wrath 
Its  desperate  escape  from  duty's  path, 
Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce-believing  eyes 
Of  those  who  fear  the  chief  they  sacrifice; 
For  ne'er  can  man  his  conscience  all  assuage. 
Unless  he  drain  the  wine  of  passion— rage. 

IV. 

In  vain,  not  silenced  by  the  eye  of  death. 

Thou  call'st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaced  breath : — 

They  come  not;  they  are  few,  and,  overawed, 

Must  acquiesce  while  sterner  hearts  applaud. 

In  vain  thou  dost  demand  the  cause ;  a  curse 

Is  all  the  answer,  with  the  threat  of  worse. 

Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  glittering  blade, 

Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  bid, 

The  IcveU'd  muskets  circle  round  thy  breast 

In  hands  as  steel'd  to  do  the  deadly  rest. 

Thou  darest  them  to  their  worst,  exclaiming, «  Fire !» 

But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire; 
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Some  lurking  remnant  of  their  former  awe 
Restrain'*!  them  longer  than  their  broken  law ; 
They  would  not  dip  their  souls  at  once  in  blood, 
But  left  thee  to  the  mercies  of  the  flood. 


•  Hoist  out  the  boat! a  was  now  the  leaders  cry; 

And  who  dare  answer  «  Not*  to  mutiny, 

In  the  first  dawning  of  the  drunken  hour. 

The  Saturnalia  of  unhoped-for  power? 

The  boat  is  lower'd  with  all  the  haste  of  hate, 

With  its  slight  plank  between  thee  and  thy  fate ; 

Her  only  cargo  such  a  scant  supply 

As  promises  the  death  their  hands  deny  ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 

To  keep,  tome  days,  the  dying  from  the  dend : 

Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails,  and  lines,  and  twine, 

But  treasures  all  to  hermits  of  the  brine, 

Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 

Of  those  who  saw  no  hope  save  sea  and  air; 

And  last,  that  trembling  vassal  of  the  pole, 

The  feeling  compass,  navigation's  soul. 

VI. 

And  now  tbe  self-elected  chief  finds  time 

To  stnn  the  first  sensation  of  his  crime, 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers — «Ho!  the  bowl!» 

Lest  passion  should  return  to  reason's  shoal. 

«  Brandy  for  heroes!*  Burke  could  once  exclaim — 

No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fame ; 

And  such  the  new-born  heroes  found  it  here. 

And  drain'd  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

«  Huzxai  for  Otaheite!»  was  the  cry; 

How  strange  such  shouts  from  sons  of  mutiny ! 

The  gentle  island,  and  the  genial  soil. 

The  friendly  hearts,  the  feasts  without  a  toil, 

Tbe  courteous  manners  but  from  nature  caught, 

Tbe  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought ; 

Could  these  have  charms  for  rudest  sea-boys,  driven 

Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  heaven? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  others'  woes 

To  earn  mild  virtue's  vain  desire — repose? 

Alas!  such  is  our  nature!  all  but  aim 

At  the  same  end,  by  pathways  not  the  same; 

Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name. 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 

Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 

Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Tet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within. 

Heard  through  gain's  silence,  and  o'er  glory's  din : 

Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 

Man's  conscience  is  the  oracle  of  Goo ! 

VH. 
Tbe  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew: 
But  some  reraain'd  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — now  a  moral  wreck — 
And  view'd  their  captain's  fate  with  piteous  eyes; 
While  others  scoff d  his  augured  miseries, 
Surer  d  at  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail, 
And  the  slight  bark,  so  laden  and  so  frail. 
The  tender  Nautilus  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  sea-born  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 
The  ocean  Mab,  the  fairy  of  the  sea, 
Seems  far  less  fragile,  and,  alas!  more  free! 


He,  when  the  Kghtning-wing'd  Tornados  sweep 
The  surge,  is  safe — his  port  is  in  the  deep — " 
And  triumphs  o'er  the  armadas  of  mankind, 
Which  shake  tbe  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind. 

VIH. 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear 
Which  hail'd  her  master  in  the  mutineer — 
A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates, 
Show'd  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates; 
Watch'd  his  late  chieftain  with  exploring  eye, 
And  told,  in  *igns,  repentant  sympathy; 
Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth, 
Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth. 
But,  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn, 
Nor  further  mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn. 
Then  forward  stepp'd  the  bold  and  froward  boy 
His  chief  had  cherish'd  only  to  destroy. 
And,  pointing  to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 
Exclaim'd,  «  Depart  at  once!  delay  is  death !» 
Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 
In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recal 
Remorse  for  the  black  deed  as  yet  half  done, 
And,  what  he  hid  from  many,  show'd  to  one : 
When  Bligh,  in  stern  reproach,  demanded  where  . 
Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  former  care? — 
Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspire, 
And  blazon  Britain's  thousand  glories  higher? 
His  feverish  lips  thus  broke  their  gloomy  spell, 
«T  is  that!  t  is  that!  I  am  in  hell!  in  hell!. 
No  more  be  said ;  but,  urging  to  the  bark 
His  chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark: 
These  tbe  sole  accents  from  his  tongue  that  fell, 
But  volumes  lurk'd  below  his  fierce  farewell. 

IX. 
The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave ; 
The  breeze  now  sunk,  now  whisper'd  from  his  cave ; 
As  on  the  ASolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 
Now  swell 'd,  now  flutter'd  o'er  his  ocean  strings. 
With  slow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandon'd  skiff 
Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  scarce-seen  cliff, 
Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  main : 
That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  again! 
But 't  is  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 
Their  constant  peril  and  their  scant  relief; 
Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  nights  of  pain ; 
Their  manly  courage,  even  when  deem'd  in  vain; 
The  sapping  famine,  rendering  scarce  a  son 
Known  to  his  mother  in  the  skeleton ; 
The  ills  that  lessen'd  still  their  little  store. 
And  starved  even  hunger  till  he  wrung  no  more; 
The  varying  frowns  and  favours  of  the  deep, 
That  now  almost  engulphs,  then  leaves  to  creep 
With  crazy  oar  and  shatter'd  strength  along 
The  tide,  that  yields  reluctant  to  the  strong; 
Th'  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 
Which  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  clouds  that  burst 
Above  their  naked  bones,  and  feels  delight 
In  the  cold  drenching  of  the  stormy  night, 
And  from  tbe  outspread  canvas  gladly  wrings 
A  drop  to  moisten  life's  all-gasping  springs; 
The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 
More  hospitable  shelter  from  the  main; 
The  ghastly  spectres  whirb  were  doom'd  at  last 
To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangers  past, 
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As  ever  the  dark  annals  of  the  deep 
Disclosed  for  man  to  dread  or  woman  weep. 

X. 

We  leave  them  to  their  fate,  but  not  unknown 

Nor  unredress'd !  Revenge  may  have  her  own : 

Roused  discipline  aloud  proclaims  their  cause, 

And  injured  navies  urge  their  broken  laws. 

Pursue  wc  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 

Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  taught  to  fear, 

Wide  o'er  the  wave — away!  away!  away! 

Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay; 

Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 

Receive  the  outlaws  whom  they  lately  saw; 

Nature,  and  nature's  goddess — Woman — woos 

To  lands  where,  save  their  conscience,  none  accuse ; 

Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute, 

And  bread  itself  is  gather' d  as  a  fruit;  ' 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams  :- 

The  goldless  age,  where  gold  disturbs  no  dreams, 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 

Till  Europe  taught  them  better  than  before, 

Bestow'd  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs. 

Away  with  this!  behold  them  as  they  were, 

Do  good  with  nature,  or  with  nature  err. 

«  Huzza!  for  Otaheite!*  was  the  cry, 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas, 

Which  her  bold  bow  flings  off  with  dashing  ease. 

Thus  Argo  plough'd  the  Euxine's  virgin  foam ; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  look'd  back  to  home — 

These  spurn  their  country  with  their  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love. 


CANTO  II. 


I. 


Ilow  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai,* 

When  summer's  sun  went  down  the  coral  bay ! 

Gome,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds!  the  damsels  said: 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  coo, 

Like  voices  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo; 

We  '11  cull  the  flowere  that  grow  above  the  dead, 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  sec 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree, 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main, 

*  '  The  now  celebrated  bread-fruit,  to  transplant  which  Captain  Bligh'a 
expedition  mt  undertaken. 

*  The  urst  three  •ectiona  are  laden  from  an  ettual  aongof  the  Tonga 
lalandert,  of  which  a  proae  translation  ta  given  in  Mtamu'a  Jecount 
of  the  Tying*  ltlundt.  Toobonai  it  not  however  out  of  them;  but 
*••  one  of  ilioae  where  Christian  and  the  muiineeri  took  refuge.  I 
have  altered  and  added,  but  hare  rviained  at  modi  ai  pottible  of  the 
original. 


Which  spurn  in  columns  back  die  baffled  spray. 

How  beautiful  are  these!  how  happy  they. 

Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives. 

Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  Ocean  strives ! 

Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagooo, 

And  smoothes  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 

II. 

Yes — from  the  sepulchre  we  '11  gather  flowers. 

Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 

Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  turf, 

Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf, 

And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil, 

Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil, 

And  plait  our  garlands  gather d  from  the  grave. 

And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  from  out  the  brave 

But  lo !  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back, 

The  sound  of  mats  is  heard  along  our  track; 

Anon  the  torchlight-dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 

In  flashing  mazes  o'er  the  Marty's  green; 

And  we  too  will  be  there;  we  too  recal 

The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival, 

Ere  Fiji  blew  the  shell  of  war,  when  foes 

For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 

Alas!  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds; 

Alas!  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds : 

Forgotten  is  the  rapture,  or  unknown. 

Of  wandering  with  the  moon  and  love  alone. 

But  be  it  so : — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 

The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o'er  the  field; 

Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  their  art! 

But  feast  to-night!  to-morrow  we  depart. 

Strike  up  the  dance,  the  cava  bowl  fill  high, 

Drain  every  drop ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 

In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  array'd; 

Around  our  waists  the  Tappa's  white  display'd; 

Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  springs. 

And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  Hooni  strings ; 

So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 

Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

III. 
But  now  the  dance  is  o'er — yet  stay  awhile; 
Ah,  pause!  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 
To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart, 
But  not  to-night— to-night  is  for  the  heart. 
Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo, 
Ye  young  enchantresses  of  gay  Licoo ! 
How  lovely  are  your  forms !  how  every  sense 
Bows  to  your  beauties,  soften'd,  but  intense. 
Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco's  steep. 
Which  fling  their  fragrance  far  athwart  the  deep: 
We  too  will  see  Licoo ;  but  oh !  my  heart — 
What  do  I  say?  to-morrow  we  depart. 

rv. 

Thus  rose  a  song—- the  harmony  of  times 
Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'er  these  dimes. 
True,  they  had  vices— such  are  nature's  growth— 
But  only  the  barbarian's— we  have  both : 
The  sordor  of  civilization,  mixd 
With  all  the  savage  which  man's  fall  hath  fix'd. 
Who  hath  not  seen  dissimulation  s  reign, 
The  prayers  of  Abel  iink'd  to  deeds  of  Gain? 
Who  such  would  sec,  may  from  his  lattice  view 
The  old  world  more  degraded  than  the  new, — 
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Now  new  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 
Twin  giants,  bom  by  freedom  to  her  spheres, 
Where  Chimbonuo,  over  air,  earth,  wave, 
Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

V. 
Such  was  this  ditty  of  tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound,  whose  charm  is  half  divine ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye, 

1  Bat  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony; 

J  A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  Centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-cherish'd  ballad's  simple  stave. 
Bong  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side, 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear, 
Than  all  the  columns  conquest's  minions  rear; 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  arc  a  theme 
For  sages'  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 
Attracts,  when  history's  volumes  are  a  toil, — 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  feelings  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme— rhyme  is  of  the  rude — 
But  such  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude, 
Who  came  and  conquer'd;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  fees  destroy  or  civilise, 
Exist:  and  what  can  oar  accomplisu'd  art 
Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awaken'd  heart! 

VI. 
And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 
Broke  the  luxurious  silence  of  the  skies, 
The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day, 
The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 
When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm, 
And  the  first  breath  began  to  stir  the  palm, 
The  first  yet  voiceless  wind  to  urge  the  wave 
All  gently  to  refresh  the  thirsty  cave, 
Where  sat  the  songstress  with  the  stranger  boy, 
Who  taught  her  passion's  desolating  joy, 
Too  powerful  over  every  heart,  but  most* 
O'er  those  who  know  not  how  it  may  be  lost; 
O'er  those  who,  burning  in  the  new-born  fire, 
Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  funeral  pyre, 
With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstasy, 
That  life  knows  no  such  rapture  as  to  die : 
And  die  they  do;  for  earthly  life  has  nought 
Hatch'd  with  that  burst  of  nature,  even  in  thought ; 
And  all  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 
Bat  close  in  one  eternal  gush  of  love. 

VII. 
There  sate  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 
In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  years  a  child, 
As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  clime, 
Where  nought  is  ripen'd  rapidly  save  crime; 
The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 
From  nature — lovely,  warm,  and  premature ; 
Dusky  like  Night,  but  Night  with  all  Iter  stars, 
Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars ; 
With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 
A  form  like  Aphrodite's  in  her  shell ; 
With  all  her  loves  around  her  on  the  deep, 
Voluptuous  as  the  first  approach  of  sleep ; 


Vet  full  of  life — for  through  her  tropic  cheek 

The  blush  would  make  its  way,  and  all  but  speak; 

The  sun-born  blood  suffused  her  neck,  and  threw 

O'er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  lucid  hue, 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darken'd  wave, 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  crimson  cave. 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  Southern  Seas, 

Herself  a  billow  in  her  energies, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  others'  happiness, 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less  : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 

No  joy  like  what  it  gave ;  her  hopes  ne'er  drew 

Aught  from  experience,  that  chill  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues : 

She  fear  d  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not. 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon — too  soon — forgot : 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  pass'd,  as  light  winds  pass 

O'er  lakes,  to  ruffle,  not  destroy,  their  glass, 

Whose  depths  unsearch'd,  and  fountains  from  the  bill, 

Restore  their  surface,  in  itself  so  still, 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  Naiad's  cave, 

Root  up  the  spring  and  trample  on  the  wave, 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass, 

The  amphibious  desart  of  the  dank  morass! 

And  must  their  fate  be  hers?     Th'  eternal  change 

But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range ; 

And  they  who  fall,  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall, 

To  rise,  if  just,  a  spirit  o'er  them  all. 

VIII. 

And  who  is  he?  the  blue-eyed  northern  child 

Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild ; 

The  fair-hair'd  offspring  of  the  Hebrides, 

Where  roars  the  Pent  land  with  its  whirling  seas; 

Rock'd  in  his  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 

The  tempest-born  in  body  and  in  mind. 

His  young  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam, 

Had  from  that  moment  deem'd  the  deep  his  home, 

The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 

The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes, 

The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  where'er 

(lis  bark  was  borne ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air; 

A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 

Nursed  by  the  legends  of  his  land's  romance ; 

Euger  to  hope,  but  not  less  tirm  to  bear, 

Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 

Placed  in  the  Arab's  clime,  he  would  have  been 

As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen, 

And  braved  their  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 

As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desart-ship ; » 

Fix'd  upon  Chili's  shore,  a  proud  Cacique ; 

On  Hellas  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 

Born  in  a  tent,  perhaps  a  Tamerlane; 

Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway. 

If  rear'd  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 

Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way,  * 

Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain ;  the  same 

Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome's  worst  shame. 

•  Tbe  •  abip  of  lb*  deaart  ■  it  the  Oriental  figure  for  tbe  camel  or 
dromedary,  and  they  dcterre  the  meUplior  well ;  the  former  for  bit 
cndurao.«e,  tbe  1*  Her  forbia  avifineta. 

1  «  Lucullua,  wben  fragility  could  charm. 

Had  w«at«d  turnip*  in  hiaSdbioe  f arm •— Pore. 
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A  humbler  stale  and  discipline  of  heart 
Had  fbrm'd  his  glorious  namesake's  counterpart : * 
Rut  grant  his  vices,  grant  Uicm  all  his  own, 
How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne ! 

IX. 
Thou  smilest, — these  comparisons  seem  high 
To  those  who  scan  all  things  with  dazzled  eye; 
Link'd  -with  the  unknown  name  of  one  whose  doom 
Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Rome, 
With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby. 
Thou  smilest? — Smile;  'l  is  better  thus  than  sigh: 
Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 
A  soaring  spirit  ever  in  the  van, 
A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  chief, 
To  form  a  nation's  glory  or  its  grief, 
Born  under  auspices  which  make  us  more 
Or  less  than  we  delight  to  ponder  o'er. 
But  these  arc  visious ;  say,  what  was  he  here  ? 
A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer, 
The  fair-bair'd  Torquil,  free  as  ocean's  spray, 
The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 

X. 

By  Ncuha's  side  he  sate,  and  watch'd  the  waters,— 

Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  Island  daughters, 

Highborn  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 

Without  a  scutcheon  for  these  secret  isles) 

Of  a  long  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 

The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry, 

Whose  grassy  cairns  ascend  along  the  shore, 

And  thine,— I  ve  seen,-* Achilles!  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thunder-bearing  strangers  came 

In  vast  canoes,  begirt  with  holts  of  flame, 

Topp'd  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm, 

Secm'd  rooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm ; 

But,  when  the  winds  awaken'd  shot  forth  wings 

Broad  as  the  cloud  along  the  horizon  flings, 

And  sway'd  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea, 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free  ;— 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  prow, 

Shot  through  the  turf,  like  rein-deer  through  the  snow, 

Swift-gliding  o'er  the  breakers  whitening  edge, 

Light  as  a  Nereid  in  her  ocean-sledge, 

And  gazed  and  wonder  d  at  the  giant  hulk 

Which  heaved  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  balk: 

Tbe  anchor  dropp'd,  it  lay  along  the  deep, 

Like  a  huge  lion  in.  the  sun  asleep. 

While  round  it  swarm'd  the  proas'  flitting  chain, 

Like  summer-bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

XL 

The  white  man  landed ; — need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretch'd  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old ; 
Each  was  to  each  a  marvel,  and  the  tie 
Of  wonder  warrn'd  to  better  sympathy. 
Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-born  aires, 
And  kinder  still  their  daughters'  gentler  fires. 

1  TbeCootnl  X*ro,  »ho  made  the  unequalled  mirth  which  deceived 
Hannibal,  and  d< featcd  Atdrub*l|  thereby  anomplitliing  an  achieve- 
ment almoat  unrivalled  in  military  annal*.  Tbe  6 rat  intelligence  of 
bit  retnra,  to  Hannibal,  wa*  tbe  aigbt  of  AadrubaT*  brad  thrown  into 
bit  tamp.  Wbcn  Hanoilial  mw  tbia,  be  culaimed.  vmb  a  *»gb,  ibat 
•  Borne  would  now  be  the  mittrea*  of  tbe  world.*  And  yet  to  diia 
victor*  of  Nero' a  it  might  be  owing  ibat  bia  imperial  namesake 
rrtgned  at  all !  But  tbe  infamy  of  tbe  one  baa  cilipaed  the  {lory  of 
tbe  otber.  When  tbe  name  of  •  Nero*  it  beard,  wbo  tbiokt  of  tbe 
Ceaawl  f     But  Marti  are  buBMa  tbiagi. 


Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 

Found  beauty  link'd  with  many  a  dusky  form; 

While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow. 

Which  secm'd  so  white  in  climes  that  knew  no 

The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  roam. 

The  soil  where  every  cottage  sliow'd  a  home; 

The  sea-spread  net,  the  HghUy-Iauncb'd  canoe, 

Which  stemm'd  the  studded  Archipelago, 

O'er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles; 

The  healthy  slumber,  earn'd  by  sportne  toils; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  Dryad  of  the  woods. 

Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods. 

While  eagles  scarce  build  higher  than  the  crest 

Which  shadows  o'er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa's  root, 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,  aud  fruit; 

The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yields 

The  unreap'd  harvest  of  unfurrow'd  fields, 

And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 

Without  a  furuacc  in  unpurchased  groves. 

And  flings  off  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 

A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest; — 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 

The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes, 

Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  tbe  sympathies 

Of  those  who  were  more  happy  if  less  v*  ise, 

Did  more  than  Europe's  discipline  had  done, 

And  civilized  civilization's  son! 


XII. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 

Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair : 

Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distent  far; 

Both  born  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star; 

Both  nourish'd  amidst  nature's  native  scene*, 

Loved  to  the  last  whatever  intervenes 

Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sympathy. 

Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  die  eye. 

lie  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  blue. 

Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  lute. 

Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face, 

And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 

Long  have  I  roam'd  through  lands  which  are  not  mine, 

Adored  the  Alp  and  loved  the  Apenninc, 

Revered  Parnassus,  aud  beheld  the  steep 

Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 

But 't  was  not  all  long  ages*  lore,  nor  all 

T/teir  nature  held  mc  in  their  thrilling  thrall; 

The  infant  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 

And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  look'd  o'er  Troy,  • 

Mix'd  Celtic  memories  with  the  Prhygian  mount. 

And  Highland  linns  with  Castalie's  clear  fount. 

Forgive  me,  Homer  s  universal  shade ! 

Forgive  me,  Phoebus!  that  my  fancy  stray 'd; 

The  North  and  Nature  taught  me  to  adore 

Your  scenes  sublime  from  those  beloved  before. 

1  Wben  very  young,  aboot  eight  yean  of  age,  afier  ia  attack  of 
tbe  atarlct  fever  al  Abcideeu,  1  wa*  removed  by  medical  advieo  i<.fo 
tbe  Highland*.  Here  1  poaaod  erca»»oaally  tome  aamaaer*.  awJ  frnm 
lb  it  period  I  dale  my  love  of  mowataiooo*  couairiea.  I  rata  amr 
forget  tbe  effect  a  few  yean  afterward*  ia  EagLaad.  of  the  aaty  tlnag 
I  bad  long  acea,  even  in  miniature,  of  a  mounuia,  ta  tbe  Mai  vera 
Hill*.  After  I  returned  to  Cheltenham.  I  used  to  wauh  tbem  ever v 
afternoon  at  tuntet,  witb  a  tent* lion  which  I  taaaol  ararribe.  TV»» 
waa  boy  tab  enough  j  bat  1  vm  tbea  oaly  thirteen  year*  of  age,  aaat 
it  w«t  ia  tbe  holiday*. 
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xm. 

The  lore,  which  roaketh  all  tilings  fond  and  fair, 
The  youth,  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air, 
The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy 
The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy, 
The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feci 
Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel, 
United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 
The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 
No  more  the  thundering  memory  of  the  fight 
Wrapp'd  bis  wean'd  bosom  in  its  dark  delight; 
No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  rest 
Disturb' d  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest, 
Whose  whetted  beak  and  far-pervading  eye 
1  Darts  far  a  victim  over  all  the  sky; 
Mis  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  stale, 
At  once  Elysian  and  effeminate, 
Which  leaves  no.  laurels  o'er  the  hero's  urn ; — 
These  withet»when  for  aught  save  blood  they  burn; 
Yet,  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid, 
Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 
Had  Caesar  known  but  Cleopatra's  kiss, 
Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 
And  what  have  Caesars  deeds  and  Caesar's  fame 
Done  for  the  earth  ?  We  feel  them  in  our  shame : 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 
Though  glory,  nature,  reason,  freedom,  bid 
Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did, — 
Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long,- 
Stili  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 


XIV. 
Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulness  of  life, 
Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  was  all  a  wife. 
With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  off 
From  love  ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 
At  the  new  transient  flame;  no  babbling  crowd 
Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud, 
Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 
Her  duly,  and  her  glory,  and  her  joy ; 
With  faiih  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form, 
Site  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 
Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety, 
But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 
flowe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move, 
The  cloud-compelling  harbinger  of  love. 

XV. 
Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore, 
They  pass'd  the  tropic's  red  meridian  o'er ; 
Nor  long  the  hours — they  never  paused  o'er  time, 
I'nbrokcn  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime, 
Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  our  span, 
And  point*  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 
Whai  dcem'd  they  of  the  future  or  the  past ! 
The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast : 
Their  hour-glass  was  the  sea-sand,  and  the  tide, 
like  her  smooth  billow,  saw  their  moments  glide; 
Their  clock  the  sun,  in  his  uubounded  tower; 
They  reckon'd  not,  whose  day  was  but  an  hour ; 


The  nightingale,  their  only  vesper-bell, 
Sung  sweetly  to  the  rose  the  day's  farewell; * 
The  broad  sun  set,  but  not  with  lingering  sweep, 
As  in  the  north  he  mellows  o'er  the  deep, 
But  fiery,  full,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 
The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 
Plunged  with  red  forehead  down  along  the  wave, 
As  dives  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grave. 
Then  rose  they,  looking  first  along  the  skies, 
And  then  for  light  into  each  others  eyes, 
Wondering  that  summer  show'd  so  brief  a  sun, 
And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done? 

XVI. 
And  let  not  this  teem  strange ;  the  devotee 
Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy; 
Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, — 
His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent?  No— his  path  is  trod, 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 
Or  link'd  to  all  we  know  of  heaven  below, 
The  other  better  self,  whose  joy  or  woe 
Is  more  than  ours;  the  all-absorbing  (lame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 
Wrapt  in  one  blaze ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile, 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 
How  often  we  forget  all  time,  when  lone, 
Admiring  nature's  universal  throne, 
Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 
Reply  of  hers  to  our  intelligence ! 
Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains?  Are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit?  Are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 
No,  no ; — they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 
Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity ! — 
Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 
And  who,  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought, 
In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 
Time's  lesson,  of  man's  baseness  or  his  own  ? 
All  nature  is  his  realm,  and  love  his  throne. 

XVII. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil:  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 
Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars, 
Echo'd  their  dim  light  to  the  mustering  stars. 
Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  nature's  calm, 
Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  palm; 
Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene ; 
Lovely  as  love—  the  spirit !  when  serene. 
The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  louder  with  his  swell 
Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell,  * 

1  The  bow  veil-known  el»ry  of  the  lore*  of  tbc  nigbtio£>le  anJ 
row  need  not  b«  more  than  •Haded  to,  beiog  aafncieatly  familiar  to 
tbe  Wetter 0  ••  to  ibe  Eaatern  reader. 

*  If  the  reader  will  apply  to  bit  ear  the  aea-ehell  oa  hi*  cbimnty- 
picre,  be  will  be  aware  of  what  ie  alluded  to.  If  the  text  tbould  aj» 
pceroLacore,  ha  will  Sad  in  •Gcbir  •  the  earn*  idea  better  eipret«rd  in 
two  liaes. — The  poem  I  never  read,  but  have  heard  the  linrt  quotrJ 
by  a  more  rvconditc  reader— who  iremi  to  be  of  a  different  opinion 
from  ibe  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  who  qualified  it,  in  hit 
anawer  to  the  Critical  Retiower  of  bit  Jureoal.  at  traah  of  the  worti 
and  mott  intanc  detcriptioa.  It  it  to  Mr  Landor,  the  author  of  Gebir, 
•o  qualified,  and  of  tome  Latin  poem*,  wbicb  vie  with  Martial  or 
Catullui  in  obatrnity,  thai  tbe  immaculate  Mr  Soulbcy  addreatea  bit 
declamation  agatnrt  impurity ! 
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As,  far  divided  from  his  parent  deep, 
The  sea-born  infant  cries  and  will  not  sleep, 
Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave 
For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave ; 
The  woods  droop'd  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 
The  tropic  bird  wheel'd  rock-ward  to  his  nest, 
And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 
Of  peace,  where  piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

xvm. 

But  through  the  palm  and  plantain,  hark,  a  voice  T 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover's  choice, 
In  such  an  hour,  to  break  the  air  so  still ! 
No  dying  night-breeze,  harping  o'er  the  hill. 
Striking  the  strings  of  nature,  rock  and  tree, 
Those  best  and  earliest  lyres  of  harmony, 
With  echo  for  their  chorus ;  nor  the  alarm 
Of  the  loud  war-whoop  to  dispel  the  charm ; 
Nor  the  soliloquy  of  the  hermit  owl, 
Exhaling  all  his  solitary  soul, 
The  dim  though  large-eyed  winged  anchorite, 
Who  peals  his  dreary  pcan  o'er  the  night ; — 
But  a  loud,  long,  and  naval  whistle,  shrill 
As  ever  startled  through  a  sea-bird's  bill ; 
And  then  a  pause,  and  then  a  hoarse  «  Hillo  I 
Torquil !  my  boy  !  what  cheer?  Ho,  brother,  ho !» 
«  Who  hails ?»  cried  Torquil,  following  with  his  eye 
The  sound.     «  Here's  one,»  was  all  the  brief  reply. 

XIX. 

But  here  the  herald  of  the  self-same  mouth 

Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  south, 

Not  like  a  «  bed  of  violetsn  on  the  gale, 

But  such  as  wafts  its  cloud  o'er  grog  or  ale, 

Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odours  over  either  zone, 

And  puff  d  where'er  winds  rise  or  waters  roll, 

Had  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pole, 

Opposed  its  vapour  as  the  lightning  flash'd, 

And  reek'd,  'midst  mountain-billows  unabash'd, 

To  vEolus  a  constant  sacrifice. 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  1 — I  may  err, 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher.  * 

Sublime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest  ; 

Which  on  the  Moslem's  ottoman  divides 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 

Magnificent  in  Stamboul,  but  less  grand, 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapping  or  the  Strand; 

Divine  in  hookas,  glorious  in  a  pipe, 

When  lipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  rich,  and  ripe ; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooing  the  caress 

More  dazzlingly  when  daring  in  full  dress  ; 

Tet  thy  true  lovers  more  admire  by  far 

Thy  naked  beauties — Give  me  a  cigar  ! 

XX. 

Through  the  approaching  darkness  of  the  wood 

A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 

Fantastically,  it  may  be,  array'd, 

A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade  ; 

Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep, 

When  o'er  the  Line  the  merry  vessels  sweep, 

»  Hobbe%,   lb*  father  of  Locke'»  and  ©thrr  philosophy,  «M  an  in. 
trtcrau  tmoker, — tKD  to  p>pet  hejonl  tuinpuutioo. 


And  the  rough  Saturnalia  of  the  Tar 
Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrow'd  car  ;  » 
And,  pleased,  the  God  of  Ocean  sees  his  name 
Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game 
Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  a  breeze 
Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cyclades. 
Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main. 
To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancient  reign. 
Our  sailor's  jacket,  though  in  ragged  trim, 
His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  burn  d  dim. 
His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait, 
Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 
But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head, 
Not  over  tightly  bound,  or  nicely  spread ; 
And  'stead  of  trowsere  (ah !  too  early  torn  f 
For  even  the  mildest  woods  wHl  have  their  thorn) 
A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 
Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat; 
His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunburnt  face, 
Perehance  might  suit  alike  with  either  raft.) 
His  arms  were  all  hit  own,  our  Europe's  growth, 
Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  both ; 
The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders,  broad 
And  somewhat  stoop'd  by  his  marine  abode. 
But  brawny  as  the  boar's;  and  hung  beneath. 
His  cutlass  droop'd,  unconscious  of  a  sheath, 
Or  lost  or  worn  away  ;  his  pistols  were 
Link'd  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair— 
(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff. 
Though  one  miss'd  fire,  the  other  would  go  off); 
These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 
As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 
Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  night 
Survey'd  him  in  bis  garb  bcteroclite. 

XXI. 

«  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting  ?»  cried  (when  in  full  view 

Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil ;  « Aught  of  new?» 

«  Ey,  ey,»  quoth  Ben,  «  not  new,  but  news  enow ; 

A  strange  sail  in  the  offing. » — «Sail!  and  how! 

What!  could  you  make  her  out?  It  cannot  be; 

I've  seen  no  rag  of  canvas  on  the  sea.» 

«  Belike, »  said  Ben,  «you  might  not  from  the  bay, 

But  from  the  bluff-head,  where  I  watch  d  to-day, 

1  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 

Was  light  and  baftling.»— «  When  the  sun  dedioed 

Where  lay  she?  had  she  anchor'd?» — «  No>  but  still 

She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  still. «• 

«  Her  flag?*— «I  had  no  glass;  bat  fore  and  aft, 

Egad,  she  seem'd  a  wicked-looking  craft,  n 

«  Arm'd?ii— «I  expect  so  ;— sent  on  the  look-out;— 

T  is  time,  belike,  to  put  our  helm  about.* 

u  About?— Whate'er  may  have  us  now  in  chase. 

Well  make  no  running  fight,  for  that  were  base; 

WTc  will  die  at  our  quarters,  like  true  men.» 

a  Ey,  ey ;  for  that,  'tis  all  the  same  to  Bcn.» 

«  Does  Christian  know  this?»>— «Ayj  he  has  piped  all 

hands 
To  quarters.    They  arc  furbishing  the  stands 
Of  arms;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear. 
And  scaled  them.  You  are  wanted. »—« Thais  but  fair ; 
And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 
To  leave  my  comrades  helpless  on  the  slioaL 

•  Tbia  rough  but  jovial  ewmony.  nwd  t«  creating  the  Umm,  !»•♦ 
been  io  often  and  to  well  deuribed.  that  it  need  not  bt  »»r.  !•*< 
alluded  to. 
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My  Ncuha !  ah  !  and  must  my  fate  pursue 

Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true? 

But  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  !  now 

I'nmaa  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 

A  tear;  I  *m  thine,  whatever  intervenes !n 

«  Right,*  quoth  Ben,  « that  will  do  for  the  marines.*  * 


CANTO  III. 


I. 

The  fight  -was  o'er;  the  flashing  through  the  gloom, 

Which  robes  the  cannon  as  he  wings  a  tomb, 

Had  ceased ;  and  sulphury  vapours  upward  driven 

Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven : 

The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 

Had  left  the  echoes  to  their  melancholy; 

No  more  they  shriek'd  their  horror,  boom  for  boom ; 

The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquished  had  their  doom ; 

The  mutineer*  -were  crush'd,  dispersed,  or  la'en, 

Or  lived  to  deem  the  happiest  were  the  slain. 

Few,  few  escaped,  and  these  were  hunted  o'er 

The  isle  they  loved  beyond  their  native  shore. 

No  farther  home  was  theirs,  it  seem*  d,  on  earth, 

Once  renegades  to  that  which  gave  them  birth ; 

Track'd  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the  wild, 

As  to  a  mother's  bosom  flies  the  child ; 

But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den, 

And  still  more  vainly,  men  escape  from  men. 

IF. 
Beneath  a  rock  whose  jutting  base  protrudes 
Far  over  ocean  in  his  fiercest  moods, 
When  scaling  his  enormous  crag,  the  wave 
Is  hurl'd  down  headlong  like  the  foremost  brave, 
And  falls  back  on  the  foaming  crowd  behind, 
Which  fight  beneath  the  banuers  of  the  wind, 
But  now  at  rest,  a  little  remnant  drew 
Together,  bleeding,  thirsty,  faint,  and  few; 
Bat  still  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  still 
With  something  of  the  pride  of  former  will, 
As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate, 
And  strive  much  more  than  wonder  at  their  fate. 
Their  present  lot  was  what  they  had  foreseen, 
And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been ; 
Vet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deem'd  their  lot 
Not  pardon'd,  nut  unsought  for  or  forgot. 
Or  trusted  that,  if  sought,  their  distant  caves 
Might  still  be  mfcs'd  amidst  the  world  of  waves. 
Had  wean'd  their  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  saw 
And  felt — the  vengeance*  of  their  country's  law. 
Their  sea-green  isle,  their  guilt-won  paradise, 
No  more  could  shield  their  virtue  or  their  vice : 
Their  better  feelings,  if  such  were,  were  thrown 
Back  on  themselves, — their  sins  remain'd  alone. 
Proscribed  even  in  their  second  country,  they 
Were  lost;  in  vain  the  world  before  them  lay; 
All  outlets  scem'd  secured.    Their  new  allies 
Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice ; 
But  what  avail'd  the  club  and  spear  and  arm 
Of  Hercules,  against  the  sulphury  charm, 

*  •That  will  do  for  the  marine*,  hut  the  tailor*  voa't  beliere  it.» 
m  an  old  aajing,  and  one  of  the  few  fragment!  of  former  jealouaiea 
wkidi  ttill  tiinive  (to  jeat  only)  between  tbew  gallant  aerricci. 


The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroy  d 
The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employ 'd? 
Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence,  the  grave 
No  less  of  human  bravery  than  the  brave ! ' 
Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 
Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do  ; 
But  though  the  choice  seems  native  to  die  free. 
Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae, 
Till  now,  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 
Back  to  a  sword,  and  dies  and  lives  again ! 

III. 
Beside  the  juttiug  rock  the  few  appear'd, 
Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer's  herd; 
Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn, 
But  still  the  hunter's  blood  was  on  their  horn. 
A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height, 
And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might, 
Its  bounding  crystal  frolick'd  in  the  ray, 
And  gush'd  from  deft  to  crag  with  saltless  spray; 
Close  on  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure, 
Its  silver  torrent  glitter'd  o'er  die  deep, 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 
While  far  below  the  vast  and  sulleu  swell 
Of  ocean's  Alpiuc  azure  rose  and  fell. 
To  this  young  spring  they  rush'd, — all  feelings  first 
Absorb'd  in  passion's  and  in  nature's  thirst,-— 
Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 
Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew ; 
Cool'd  their  scorch'd  throats,  and  wash'd  the  gory  stains 
From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains; 
Then,  when  their  drought  was  queuch'd,  look'd  sadly 

round, 
As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found 
Alive  and  fetterless: — but  silent  all, 
Each  sought  his  fellow's  eyes  as  if  to  call 
On  him  for  language,  which  his  lips  denied, 
As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 

Stern,  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest, 
Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 
The  ruddy,  reckless,  dauntless  hue,  once  spread 
Along  his  cheek,  was  livid  now  as  lead; 
His  light-brown  locks,  so  graceful  in  their  flow, 
Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'er  his  brow. 
Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  compress'd 
To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast, 
Fast  by  the  rock,  all  menacing  but  mute, 
He  stood ;  and,  save  a  slight  beat  of  his  foot, 
Which  deepen'd  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 
Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seem'd  turn'd  to  flint. 
Some  paces  further  Torquil  lean'd  his  head 
Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled, — 
Not  mortally — his  worst  wound  was  within: 
His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in, 
And  blood-drops  sprinkled  o'er  his  yellow  hair 
Show'd  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair, 
But  nature's  ebb.     Beside  him  was  another, 
Bough  as  a  bear,  but  willing  as  a  brother, — 

1  Archidamna.  King  of  Sparu,  and  ton  of  Ageailaw,  when  he  uw 
a  mat  bine  invented  for  tbe  catting  of  atone*  and  dart  a,  exclaimed 
that  it  wai  the  •  crave  of  valour.*  The  aame  tiory  baa  been  told  of 
tome  knigult  on  the  firtt  application  of  gnopovder;  but  tbe  original 
anecdote  ia  in  Platan b. 
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Ben  Bunting,  who  essay "d  to  w;ish,  and  wipe, 
And  bind  his  wound — then  calmly  lit  his  pipe — 
A  trophy  which  survived  an  hundred  fights, 
A  beacon  which  had  cheer'd  ten  thousand  nights. 
The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 
Walk'd  up  and  down — at  times  would  stand,  then  stoop 
To  pick  a  pebble  up — then  let  it  drop- 
Then  hurry  as  in  haste — then  quickly  stop- 
Then  cast  his  eyes  on  his  companions — then 
Half  whistle  half  a  tune,  and  pause  again — 
And  then  his  former  movements  would  redouble, 
With  something  between  carelessness  and  trouble. 
This  is  a  long  description,  but  applies 
To  scarce  five  minutes  past  before  the  eyes; 
But  yet  what  minutes!    Moments  like  to  these 
Rend  mens  lives  into  immortalities. 


V. 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  man, 

Who  flutter  d  over  all  things  like  a  fan, 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 

And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair, 

Exclaim'd  «G— d  damn!»     Those  syllables  intense, — 

Nucleus  of  England's  native  eloquence, 

As  the  Turk's  «  Allah!*  or  the  Roman's  more 

Pagan  aProh  Jupiter !»  was  wont  of  yore 

To  give  their  first  impressions  such  a  vent, 

By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment. 

Jack  was  embarrass'd, — never  hero  more, 

And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore: 

Nor  swore  in  vain;  the  long  congenial  sound 

Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound; 

He  drew  it  from  his  mouth,  and  look'd  full. wise, 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath,  his  eyes; 

Thus  rendering  the  imperfect  phrase  complete — 

A  peroration  I  need  not  repeat. 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  an  higher  order,  stood 
Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  mood; 

4 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — with  the  trace 

Of  passion  recking  from  his  clouded  face ; 

Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombre  eye, 

It  glanced  on  Torquil  who  lean'd  faintly  by. 

«  And  is  it  thns?»  he  cried,  « unhappy  boy! 

And  thee  too,  f/iee— my  madness  must  destroy.* 

He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood, 

Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press, 

And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress; 

Enquired  into  his  state;  and  when  he  heard 

The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deera'd  or  fear'd, 

A  moment's  brightness  pass'd  along  his  brow. 

As  much  as  such  a  moment  would  allow. 

wYcs,»  he  exclaim'd,  «we  are  taken  in  the  toil, 

Rut  not  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil ; 

Dearly  they  have  bought  us — dearly  still  may  buy,— 

And  1  must  fall;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly? 

T  would  be  some  comfort  still,  could  you  survive; 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive. 

Oh!  for  a  sole  canoe!  though  but  a  shell, 

To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell! 

For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought;  to  be, 

In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free.* 


VII. 
Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontory, 
Which  nodded  o'er  the  billows  high  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean .  on  it  flew, 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  roused  sea-mew : 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo!  a  second  follow'd — 
Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  was  hoUow'd; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew 
Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view, 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play, 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray  ; — 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  curl,  and  now 
Dash'd  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below. 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling,  sheet  on  sheet, 
And  slings  its  high  flakes,  shiver  d  into  sleet: 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  sky. 
Their  art  seem'd  nature — such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave,  of  these  born  playmates  of  the  deep. 

viir.  | 

And  who  the  first  that,  springing  on  the  strand, 

Leap'd  like  a  Nereid  from  her  shell  to  land, 

With  dark  but  brilliant  skin,  and  dewy  eye  i 

Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy?  j 

Neuha,— the  fond,  the  faithful,  the  adored,  I 

Her  heart  on  Torquil  s  like  a  torrent  pourd ; 

And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasp'd, 

As  if  to  be  assured  't  was  him  she  grasp'd; 

Shudder'd  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 

To  find  it  trivial,  smiled  and  wept  again. 

She  was  a  warriors  daughter,  and  could  bear 

Such  sights,  and  feel,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 

Her  lover  lived, — nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 

That  full-blown  moment  in  its  all  delight: 

Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 

That  rock'd  her  heart  till  almost  ukahd  to  throb; 

And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 

Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstasy. 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 

Were  not  unmov'd;  who  are,  when  hearts  are  greeting! 

Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  maid  and  boy 

With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 

Mix 'd  with  those  bitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 

In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 

When  all  s  gone — to  the  rainbow's  latest  ray. 

«  And  but  for  me!»  he  said,  and  tura'd  away; 

Then  gazed  upon  the  pair,  as  in  his  den 

A  lion  looks  upon  his  cubs  agaip ; 

And  then  relapsed  into  bis  sullen  guise. 

As  heedless  of  bis  further  destinies. 

X. 

But  brief  their  time  for  good  or  evil  thought; 

The  billows  round  the  promontory  brought 

The  plash  of  hostile  oars — Alas!  who  made 

That  sound  a  dread?    All  round  them  seem'd  array'd 

Against  them,  save  the  bride  of  Toobonai  : 

She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  o'er  the  bay 

Of  the  arm'd  boats  which  hurried  to  complete 

The  remnant's  ruin  with  their  flying  feet, 

Beckon'd  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 

Embark'd  their  guests,  and  launch'd  their  light  canoes; 
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la  one  placed  Christian  and  his  comrades  twain  ; 
But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 
She  fix'd  him  in  ber  own — Away !  away ! 
They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea-bird's  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollow'd  lair, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows;  fast 
They  flew,  aad  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them — now  they  lose  again, — 
Again  make  way  and  menace  o'er  the  main; 
And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide, 
And  follow  different  courses  o'er  the  tide. 
To  battle  the  pursuit — Away!  away! 
As  life  is  on  each  paddle's  flight  to-day. 
And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Ncuha:  love  • 
Freights  the  frail  bark  and  urges  to  the  cove — 
And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 
Yet,  yet  a  moment!— Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly! 


CAjNTO  IV. 


Warn  as  a  white  sail  on  a  dusky  sea, 
When  half  the  horizon 's  clouded  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky, 
Is  hope's  last  gleam  in  man's  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gale: 
Though  every  wave  she  climbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  from  the  loneliest  shore. 

II. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Toobonai, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'er  the  spray, 

The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desart  to  mankind, 

Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind, 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  cavern  dun. 

Or  gambols  with  huge  frolic  in  the  sun; 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 

The  startled  echo  of  the  ocean  bird, 

Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood. 

The  feather  d  fishers  of  the  solitude. 

A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 

On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand ; 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell, 

Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell; 

Chipp'd  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 

But  hatch'd  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray; 

The  rest  was  one  bleak  precipice,  as  e'er 

Cave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair, 

A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  deck 

Which  late  went  down,  aud  envy  the  lost  wreck. 

Such  was  the  stern  asylum  Neuha  chose 

To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes ; 

But  ail  its  secret  was  not  told ;  she  knew 

In  this  a  treasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III.     * 
Ere  the  canoes  divided,  near  the  spot, 
The  men  that  mann'd  what  held  her  Torquil's  lot, 
By  Iter  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 
The  skiff  which  wafted  Christian  from  the  sh.ore. 
This  he  would  have  opposed:  but  with  a  smile 
She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggy  isle, 
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And  bade  him  «  speed  and  prosper. »    Slie  would  take 

The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil's  sake. 

They  parted  with  this  added  aid;  afar 

The  proa  darted  like  a  shooting  star, 

And  gain'd  on  the  pursuers,  who  now  steer'd 

Right  on  the  rock  which  she  and  Torquil  near'd. 

They  pull'd ;  her  arm,  though  delicate,  was  free 

And  firm  as  ever  grappled  with  the  sea, 

And  yielded  scarce  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  almost  lay  within  its  length 

Of  the  crag's  steep,  inexorable  face. 

With  nought  but  soundless  waters  for  its  base,- 

Within  an  hundred  boats'  length  was  the  foe, 

And  now  what  refuge  but  their  frail  canoe  T 

This  Torquil  ask'd  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 

Which  said— «  Has  Neuha  brought  me  here  to  die  ? 

Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 

And  yon  huge  rock  the  tombstone  of  the  wave?* 

IV. 
They  rested  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and,  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes, 
Cried,  «  Torquil,  follow  me,  and  fearless  follow!* 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ocean's  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause — the  foes  were  near—* 
Chains  in  his  eye  and  menace  in  his  ear: 
With  vigour  they  pull'd  on,  and  as  they  came, 
Hail'd  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name. 
Headlong  he  leap'd— to  him  the  swimmer's  skill 
Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  ill ; 
Rut  how  or  where  ?    He  dived,  and  rose  no  more ; 
The  boat's  crew  look'd  amazed  o'er  sea  and  shore. 
There  was  no  landing  on  that  precipice. 
Steep,  harsh,  and  slippery  as  a  berg  of  ice. 
They  watch'd  awhile  to  see  him  float  again, 
But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main  : 
The  wave  roll'd  on,  no  ripple  on  its  face, 
Since  their  first  plunge,  rccall'd  a  single  trace; 
The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam, 
That  whiten  d  o'er  what  seem'd  their  latest  home, 
White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair, 
Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir), 
The  quiet  proa,  wavering  o'er  the  tide, 
Was  all  that  told  of  Torquil  and  his  bride; 
And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 
The  vanish'd  phantom  of  a  seaman's  dream. 
They  paused  and  search'd  in  vain,  then  pull'd  away, 
Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 
Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave, 
But  vanish'd  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave; 
Others,  that  something  supernatural 
Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall  ; 
While  all  agreed,  that  in  his  cheek  and  eye 
There  was  the  dead  hue  of  eternity. 
Still  as  their  oars  receded  from  the  crag, 
Round  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag, 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 
Bnt  no— he  bad  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  pilgrim  of  the  deep, 
Following  the  Nereid  ?    Had  they  ceased  to  weep 
For  ever?  or,  received  in  coral  caves, 
Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves? 
Did  they  with  ocean's  hidden  sovereigns  dwell 
And  sound  with  mermen  the  fantastic  shell? 
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Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair, 
Flowing  o'er  ocean  as  it  stream 'd  in  air? 
Or  had  they  perish 'd,  and  in  silence  slept 
Beneath  the  gulph  wherein  they  boldly  leap'd? 

VI. 
Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  and  he 
Follow'd:  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 
Was  as  a  natives  of  the  clement, 
So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 
Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 
Which  struck  and  flash'd  like  an  amphibious  steel. 
Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 
The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase, 
Torquil,  the  nursling  of  the  northern  seas, 
Pursued  her  liquid  steps  with  art  and  ease. 
Deep— deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way — then  upward  soar  d — and,  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 
Laugh'd,  and  the  sound  was  answer  d  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gain'd  a  central  realm  of  earth  again, 
But  look'd  for  tree,  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 
Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave, 
Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave, ' 
(A  hollow  archway  by  the  sun  unseen. 
Save  through  the  billows'  glassy  veil  of  green, 
In  some  transparent  ocean  holiday, 
When  all  the  finny  people  are  at  play), 
Wiped  with  her  hair  the  brine  from  Torquil's  eyes, 
And  clapp'd  her  hands  with  joy  at  his  surprise; 
Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appear  d  to  jut 
And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton's  hut; 
For  all  was  darkness  for  a  space,  till  day 
Through  clefts  above  let  in  a  sober' d  ray ; 
As  in  some  old  cathedral's  glimmering  aisle 
The  dusty  monuments  from  light  recoil, 
Thus  sadly  in  their  refuge  submarine 
The  vault  drew  half  her  shadow  from  the  scene, 

VII. 
Forth  from  her  bosom  the  young  savage  drew 
A  pine  torch,  strongly  girded  with  gnaloo; 
A  plantain  leaf  o'er  all,  the  more  to  keep 
Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep. 
This  mantle  kept  it  dry;  then  from  a  nook 
Of  the  same  plantain  leaf,  a  flint  she  took, 
A  few  shrunk  wither  d  twigs,  and  from  the  blade 
Of  Torquil's  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  array'd 
The  grot  with  torchlight.    Wide  it  was  and  high, 
And  show'd  a  self-born  Gothic  canopy; 
The  arch  uprcard  by  nature's  architect, 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect; 
The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurl'd, 
When  the  poles  crash'd  and  water  was  the  world; 
Or  harden'd  from  some  earth-absorbing  lire 
While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  from  its  funeral  pyre ; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave,1 
Were  there,  all  scoop'd  by  Darkness  from  her  cave. 

«  Of  this  cave  (which  it  no  fiitiea)  the  original  will  be  found  in  the 
oth  chapter  of  Maaiua'a  Jccount  of  tkt  Tenjm  Itlmmds.  I  have 
taken  the  poetical  liberty  lo  transplant  it  in  Toobonai.  the  test 
island  wbwe  any  distinct  account  it  left  of  Christian  and  hi*  com. 

radet. 

»  This  nay  teem  loo  minute  for  the  general  outline  (in  Mjuata't 
Jeeottnt)  from  which  it  it  taken.  But  few  men  have  travelled  with- 
out teeing  something  of  the  kind— on  land,  that  it.  Without  ad- 
teitiag  to  Ellora.  in  Miiwao  Psai't  latt  journal  (if  my  memory  do 


There,  with  a  little  tinge  of  phantasy. 
Fantastic  feces  moped  and  mow'd  on  high, 
And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 
The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 
Thus  Nature  play'd  with  the  Stalactites, 
And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas. 

VIII. 
And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand, 
And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brand, 
And  led  him  into  each  recess,  and  show'd 
The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 
Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 
Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  snared  ; 
The  mat  for  rest;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo. 
And  sandal-oil  to  fence  against  the  dew; 
For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 
Born  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread 
With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 
A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  cover'd  o'er; 
The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill, 
The  ripe  banaua  from  the  mellow  hill : 
A  pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light, 
And  she  herself,  as  beautiful  as  night. 
To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o'er  the  scene, 
And  make  their  subterranean  world  serene. 
She  had  foreseen,  since  first  the  strangers  sail 
Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail. 
And  form'd  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 
For  Torquil's  safety  from  his  countrymen. 
Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe. 
Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew; 
Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  boor 
With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower; 
And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles, 
The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX. 
She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  press' d 
Her  sheltered  love  to  her  impassion'd  breast; 
And,  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 
An  elden  tale  of  love, — for  love  is  old. 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn 
With  each  new  being  born  or  to  be  born : ' 
How  a  young  Chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 
Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 
Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 
Into  the  cave  which  round  nod  o'er  them  lay; 
How,  in  some  desperate  feud  of  after  time. 
He  shelter'd  there  a  daughter  of  the  clime, 
A  foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a  foe. 
Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe ; 
How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  still'd,  he  led 
His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 
Their  deep  green  shadow  o'er  the  rocky  door, 
Then  dived — it  seem'd  as  if  to  rise  no  more: 
His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark, 
Or  deem'd  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark; 

not  err,  for  there  are  eight  yean  tiace  I  read  the  book)  be  ummioo* 
having  met  with  a  rock  or  mountain  to  exactly  resembling  a  Geik« 
cathedral,  that  only  minute  inspection  could  convince  him  that  k  was 
a  work  of  nature. 

«  The  reader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Creak  AatboUgy,  at 
its  traatlation  into  roost  of  the  modern  languages  i — 

•  Whoe'er  thou  art,  thy  matter  ace, 
He  was,  or  it,  or  it  to  br*« 
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Row'd  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock, 

Then  paused  upon  their  paddles  from  the  shock, 

When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 

A  goddess  rise — so  deem'd  they  in  their  awe; 

And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  side, 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  mermaid  bride; 

And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 

With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore; 

How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died, 

Aod  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous- caress 

Which  fbltow'd  wildly  in  that  wild  recess 

This  tale;  enough  that  all  within  that  care 

Was  love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

When  Eloisa's  form  was  lower'd  beneath 

Their  nuptial  vault,  his  arms  outstretch'd,  and  prcss'd 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast.1 

The  wares  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'er  ; 

Within,  their  hearts  made  all  their  harmony, 

Love's  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh. 

X. 

Aod  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 
Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 
Where  were  they  ?    O'er  the  sea  for  life  they  plied, 
To  seek  from  heaven  the  shelter  men  denied. 
Another  coarse  had  been  their  choice — but  where  ? 
The  ware  which  bore  them  still,  their  foes  would  bear. 
Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  chase, 
In  search  of  Christian  now  reuew'd  their  race. 
Eager  with  anger,  their  strong  arms  made  way, 
Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey. 
They  gain'd  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 
In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply-hidden  bay: 
No  further  chance  or  cboioe  remain'd ;  and  right 
For  the  first  further  roek  which  met  their  sight 
They  stcer'd,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land, 
And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 
Dismt&s'd  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew: 
Bat  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again, 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ; 
For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  wielded  here? 

XI. 
They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 
Where  few  bat  nature's  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 
Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye, 
Stern  and  sustain'd,  of  man's  extremity, 
When  hope  is  gone,  nor  glory's  self  remains 
To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains, — 
They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 
Who  dyed  Thermopylae  wkh  holy  blood. 
But,  ah!  bow. different!  't  is  the  cause  makes  all. 
Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 
O'er  them  no.famc<  eternal  and/ intense, 
Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckon'd  hence; 
No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears, 
Begun  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 
No  nation's  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent. 
No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument  ; 

*  Tb«  tradition  U  atfarttcd  to  the  atory  of  Eloiaa,  that  vbrii  hrr 
body-  area  lowered  ioto  ihc  graft  of  Abelard  («bo  bad  bee*  bnricd 
twoaly  jeara)  he  opeped  bia  anno  to  receira  he r. 


However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt, 
Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt. 
And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one, 
The  leader  of  the  band  he  had  undone ; 
Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 
His  life  upon  a  cast  which  linger  d  yet : 
But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 
The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fall : 
And  such  a  foil !     But  still  he  faced  the  shock, 
Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 
Whereon  he  stood,  and  fix'd  his  Ievell'd  gun, 
Dark  at  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun. 

XII. 
The  boat  drew  nigh,  well  arm'd,  and  firm  the  crew 
To  act  whatever  duty  bade  them  do; 
Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 
Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind  t.  ■ 
And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wish'd  to  go 
Against  a  nation's  titan  a  native  foe. 
And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 
Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain's  stilt 
They  hail'd  him  to  surrender— no  reply; 
Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glutcr'd  in  the  sky.. 
They  hail'd  again— no  answer ;  yet  once  more 
They  offcr'd  quarter  louder  than  before.  » 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock's  rebound. 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  dying  sound.. 
Then  flash'd  the  flint,  and  biased  the  volleying  flame, 
And  the  smoke  rose  between,  them  and  their  aim, 
While  the  rock  rattled  with  the  bullets'  knell, 
Which  peal'd  ia.rain,  and  flatten'd  as  they  felt; 
Then  flew  the  only  answer  to  be  given 
By  those  who  had  lost  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven. 
After  the  first  fierce  peal,  as  they  pull'd  nigber, 
They  heard  the  voice  of  Christian  shout,  «  Now  fire!» 
And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 
Two  fell;  the  rest  assail'd  the  rock's  rough' aide, 
And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  their  foes, 
Disdain'd  all  further  efforts,  save  to  close. 
But  steep  the  crag,  and  all  without  a  path, 
Each  step  opposed  a  bastion  to  their  wrath ; 
While,  placed  'midst  clefts  the  least  accessible, 
Which  Christian's  eye  was  train'd  to  mark  full  well. 
The  three  maintain'd  a  strife  which  must  not  yield. 
In  spots  where  eagles  might  hare  chosen  to  build. 
Their  every  shot  told ;  while  the  assailant  fell, 
Dash'd  on  the  shingles  like  the  limpet  shell ; 
But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 
Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 
Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 
Enough  for  seiture,  near  enough  to  die, 
The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 
But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  whahave  gorged  the  bait; 
Yet  to  the  very  last  they  battled  well, 
And  not  a  groan  inform'd  their  foes  who  fell. 
Christian  died  last — twice  wounded;  and  once  more 
Mercy  was  offcr'd  when  they  saw  his- gore; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  die. 
With  though  a  hostile  hand  to  close  his  eye. 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  droop'd  along 
The  crag,  us  doth  a  falcon  reft  of  young. 
The  sound  revived  him,  or  appear'd  to  wake 
Some  passion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake  ; 
He  beckon'd  to  the  foremost  who  drew  nigh; 
But,  as  they  ncar'd,  he  rcar'd  his  weapon  high — 
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His  last  ball  had  been  aim'd,  but  from  hU  breast 

He  tore  the  topmost  button  of  his  vest, * 

Down  the  tube  dash'd  it,  levcll'd,  tired,  and  smiled 

As  his  foe  fell;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coil'd 

His  wounded,  weary  form,  to  where  the  steep 

Look'd  desperate  as  himself  along  the  deep; 

Cast  one  glance  back,  and  elench'd  his  hand,  and  shook 

His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  vrliich  he  forsook ; 

Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  received  like  glass 

His  body  crush'd  into  one  gory  mass, 

With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form, 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  worm  ; 

A  fair-hair  d  scalp,  besmear'd  with  blood  and  weeds, 

Yet  reek'd,  the  remnant  of  himself  and  deeds; 

Some  splinters  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last, 

As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 

Yet  glitter  d,  but  at  distance— hurl'd  away 

To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray. 

The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  lire  mis-spent. 

And  soul— but  who  shall  answer  where  it  went? 

T  is  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  they 

Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way, 

Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 

Are  pardon 'd  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 

XHI. 
The  deed  was  over  1  AH  were  gone  or  ta'cn, 
The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 
Chain'd  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew, 
They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  wretched  few 
Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 
But  the  last  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil. 
Gold  lay  they  where  they  fell,  and  weltering, 
While  o'er  them  flapp'd  the  sea-birds'  dewy  wing, 
Now  wheeling  nearer  from  the  neighbouring  surge, 
And  screaming  high  their  harsh  and  hungry  dirge  : 
Out  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below, 
Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 
Far  o'er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 
And  sprung  the  flying-fish  against  the  sun. 
Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height, 
To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight. 

xrv. 

T  was  morn ;  and  Ncuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 
Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray. 
And  watch  if  aught  approach'd  the  amphibious  lair 
Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  iu  air : 
It  flapp'd,  it  filled,  and  to  the  growing  gale 
Bent  its  broad  arch:  her  breath  began  to  fail 
With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high, 
While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  wlxerc  its  course  might  lie : 
But  no !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away 
The  shadow  lessen'd  as  it  clear' d  the  bay. 

1  la  TaiviPLi'*  Jcconnt  of  Frederic  It.  of  Piunia,  there  it  • 
lingular  relation  of  «  young  Frenchman,  who,  with  hit  mi*tre»*,  ap- 
peared to  be  of  mm  rank.  He  ettliatrd  and  deserted  at  Scweidniir ; 
a  ad,  after  a  desperate  rrsittaoie,  »••  n-taken,  having  killed  to  offi- 
cer, who  attempted  to  seire  him  after  he  na*  wounded,  by  the  discharge 
of  bw  tnutket  loaded  with  a  bmllon  of  hi*  nniform.  Some  eirenm- 
sranees  on  hi*  court-martial  raited  a  great  interest  among*!  hi*  judge*, 
who  wished  to  discover  hit  real  »i Mutton  in  Ufa,  wbiih  be  offered  to 
Jisilose.  but  to  the  Kiiq  only,  to  whom  be  requested  permission  to 
write.  Thit  wat  refined,  and  Frederic  «ai  filled  with  the  greatest  in- 
dignation, from  bafHVd  curiosity  or  tome  other  motive,  wben  he  under- 
stood that  bi«  request  had  been  denied.— See  Tata 4 Bit's  work,  vol.  ii. 
— (1  quote  from  memorj.) 


She  gased,  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes. 

To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 

On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  deck, 

Diminish'd,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck — 

Then  vanish'd.    All  was  oceao,  all  was  joy ! 

Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  l»o\  , 

Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 

That  happy  love  could  augur  or  recal ; 

Sprung  forth  again,  with  Torquil  following  free 

His  bounding  Nereid  over  the  broad  sea  ; 

Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  cleft 

Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 

Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar. 

That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the  shore; 

But  when  these  vanish'd,  she  pursued  her  prow, 

Rcgain'd,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now: 

Nor  ever  did  more  love  and  joy  embark, 

Tlian  now  was  wafted  in  that  slender  ark. 

XV. 
Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 
No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue  ; 
No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o'er  the  foam, 
A  floating  dungeon : — all  was  hope  and -home! 
A  thousand  proas  darted  o'er  the  bay. 
With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way  ; 
The  chiefs  came  down,  around  the  people  pour'd, 
And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 
The  women  throng'd,  embracing  and  embraced 
By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chased, 
And  how  escaped  ?  The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 
One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again  ; 
And  from  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 
Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  «  Neuha's  cave.» 
An  hundred  fires,  for  flickering  from  the  height. 
Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night. 
The  feast* in  honour  of  the  guest,  return'd 
To  peace  and  pleasure,  perilously  carn'd; 
A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 
As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  VOYAGE  BY  CAPTAIN  BL1GU. 

On  the  37th  of  December  it  blew  a  severe  storm  of ' 
wind  from  the  eastward,  in  the  coarse  of  which  we  suf- 
fered greatly.  One  sea  broke  away  the  spare  yards  and 
spars  out  of  the  starboard  main-chains;  another  broke 
into  the  ship  and  stove  all  the  boats.  Several  casks  of 
beer  that  had  been  lashed  on  deck  broke  loose,  and  *m» 
washed  overboard ;  and  it  was  not  without  great  risk  and 
difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  secure  the  boats  from 
being  washed  away  entirely.  A  great  quantity  of  our 
bread  was  also  damaged  and  rendered  useless,  for  the 
sea  had  stove  in  our  stern,  and  filled  the  cabin  wiili 
water. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1788,  we  saw  the  island  of 
Teneriffc  about  twelve  leagues  distant,  and  next  dav. 
beiug  Sunday,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Santa 
Cruz.  There  we  took  iu  the  necessary  supplies,  aud. 
having  finished  our  business,  sailed  00  the  10th. 

I  now  divided  the  people  into  three  watches,  and  gavr 
the  charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr  Fletcher  Christian. 
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j  one  of  the  mates.  I  have  always  considered  this  a  de- 
I  sirafcle  regulation  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it, 
•  and  F  am  persuaded  that  unbroken  rest  not  only  contri- 
butes much  towards  the  health  of  the  ships  company, 
but  enables  them  more  readily  to  exert  themselves  in 
case*  of  sudden  emergency. 

As  I  wished  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  without  stopping, 
I  reduced  the  allowance  of  bread  to  two-thirds,  and 
caused  the  water  for  drinking  to  be  filtered  through 
d  rip-stones,  bought  at  Teneriffe  for  tha  t  purpose.  I  now 
acquainted  the  ship's  com  pany  of  the  object  of  the  voyage, 
and  gave  assurances  of  certain  promotion  to  every  one 
whose  endeavours  should  merit  it. 

On  Tuesday  the  26th  of  February,  being  in  South  la- 
titude 29*  38',  and  44°  44',  west  longitude,  we  bent  new 
I  &aiU,  and  made  other  necessary  preparations  for  encoun- 
!  Coring  the  weather  that  was  to  be  expected  in  a  high 
1  latitude.  Our  distance  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  was 
About  100  leagues. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  the  2d  of  March,  after 
seeing  that  every  person  was  clean,  divine  service  was 
performed,  according  to  my  usual  custom  on  this  day : 
I  gave  to  Mr  Fletcher  Christian,  whom  I  bad  before 
directed  to  take  charge  of  the  third  watch,  a  written 
order  to  act  as  lieutenant. 

The  change  of  temperature  soon  began  to  be  sensibly 
felt, and,  that  the  people  might  not  suffer  from  their  own 
negligence,  I  supplied  them  with  thicker  clothing,  as 
better  suited  to  the  climate.  A  great  number  of  whales 
of  an  immense  size,  with  two  spoutholes  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  were  seen  on  the  t  ith. 

On  a  complaint  made  to  me  by  the  master,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  punish  Matthew  Quintal,  one  of  the  seamen, 
with  two  dozen  of  lashes,  for  insolence  and  mutinous 
behaviour,  which  was  the  first  time  that  there  was  any 
occasion  for  punishment  00  board. 

We  were  off  Cape  St  Diego,  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Terre  de  Fuego,  aud,  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  I 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  go  round  to  the  eastward  of 
Stateo-land  than  to  attempt  passing  through  Straits  le 
Maire.  We  passed  New  Year's  Uarbour  and  Cape  St  John, 
and  on  Monday  the  3ist  were  in  latitude  6o°  1'  south. 
But  the  wind  became  variable,  and  we  had  bad  weather. 
Storms,  attended  with  a  great  sea,  prevailed  until  the 
12th  of  April.  The  ship  began  to  leak,  and  required 
pumping  every  hour,  which  was  no  more  than  wc  had 
reason  to  expect  from  such  a  continuance  of  gales  of 
wind  and  high  seas.  The  decks  also  became  so  leaky 
that  it  was  necessary  to  allot  the  great  cabin,  of  which 
I  made  Httle  use  except  in  fine  weather,  to  those  people 
who  had  not  births  to  bang  their  hammocks  in,  and  by 
this  means  the  space  between  decks  was  less  crowded. 

With  all  this  bad  weather,  we  had  the  additional  mor- 
tification to  find,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  that  we  were 
losing  ground;  for,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  exer- 
tions, and  keeping  on  the  most  advantageous  tacks,  we 
did  little  better  than  drift  before  the  wind.  On  Tuesday 
tlie  aid  of  April,  we  had  eight  down  on  the  sick  list, 
and  the  rest  of  the  people,  though  in  good  health,  were 
greatly  fatigued;  but  I  saw,  with  much  concern,  that  it 
I  was  impossible  to  make  a  passage  this  way  to  the  Society 
Islands,  for  we  had  now  been  thirty  days  in  a  tempes- 
tuous ocean.  Thus  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
us  to  expect  better  weather  to  enable  us  to  double  Cape 
Horn;  and,  from  these  and  other  considerations,  I  or- 
dered the  helm  to  be  put  a-weather,  and  bore  away  for 


the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  great  joy  of  every  one 
on  board. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  on  Friday  the  a  3d  of  May,  in 
Simon's  Bay,  at  the  Cape,  after  a  tolerable  run.  The 
ship  required  complete  caulking,  for  she  had  become  so 
leaky,  that  we  were  obliged  to  pump  hourly  in  our  pas- 
sage from  Cape  Horn.  The  sails  and  rigging  also  re- 
quired repair,  and,  on  examining  the  provisions,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  was  found  damaged. 

Having  remained  thirty-eight  days  at  this  place,  and 
my  people  having  received  all  the  advantage  that  could 
be  derived  from  refreshments  of  every  kind  that  could 
be  met  with,  we  sailed  on  the  1st  of  July. 

A  gale  of  wind  blew  on  the  20th,  with  a  high  sea; 
it  increased  after  noon  with  such  violence,  that  the  ship 
was  driven  almost  forecastle  under  before  we  could  get 
the  sails  clewed  up.  The  lower  yards  were  lowered, 
and  the  top-gallant-masf  got  down  upon  deck,  which  re- 
lieved her  much.  We  lay  to  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  bore  away  under  a  reefed  foresail.  The  sea 
still  running  high,  in  the  afternoon  it  became  very  unsafe 
to  stand  on ;  we  therefore  lay  to  all  night,  without  any 
accident,  excepting  that  a  man  at  the  steerage  was 
thrown  over  the  wheel  and  much  bruised.  Towards  noon 
the  violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  again  bore 'away 
under  the  reefed  foresail. 

In  a  few  days  we  passed  the  Island  of  St  Paul,  where 
there  is  good  fresh  water,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  Dutch 
captain,  and  also  a  hot  spring,  which  boils  fish  as  com- 
pletely as  if  done  by  a  fire.  Approaching  to  Van  Die- 
man's  land,  we  had  much  bad  weather,  with  snow  and 
hail,  but  nothing  was  seen  to  indicate  our  vicinity,  on 
the  i3th  of  August,  except  a  seal,  which  appeared  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  it.  We  anchored  in 
Adventure  Bay  on  Wednesday  the  20th. 

In  our  passage  hither  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  winds  were  chiefly  from  the  westward,  with  very 
boisterous  weather.  The  approach  of  strong  southerly 
winds  is  announced  by  many  birds  of  the  albatross  or 
peterel  tribe;  and  the  abatement  of  the  gale,  or  a  shift 
of  wind  to  the  northward,  by  their  keeping  away.  The 
thermometer  also  varies  five  or  six  degrees  in  its  height, 
when  a  change  of  these  winds  may  be  expected. 

In  the  land  surrounding  Adventure  Bay  are  many 
forest  trees  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  wc  saw  one 
which  measured  above  thirty-three  feet  in  girth.  We 
observed  several  eagles,  some  beautiful  blue-plumaged 
herons,  and  parroquets  in  great  variety. 

The  natives  not  appearing,  we  went  in  search  of  them 
towards  Cape  Frederic-Henry.  Soon  after,  coming  to 
a  grapnel,  close  to  the  shore,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
land,  we  heard  their  voices,  like  the  cackliog  of  geese, 
and  twenty  persons  came  out  of  the  woods.  We  threw 
trinkets  ashore  tied  up  in  parcels,  which  they  would  not 
open  out  until  I  made  an  appearance  of  leaving  them : 
they  then  did  sof  and,  taking  the  articles  out,  put  them  on 
their  heads.  On  first  coming  in  siyht,  they  made  a 
prodigious  clattering  in  their  speech,  and  held  their  arms 
over  their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered.  Their 
colour  is  of  a  dull  black ;  their  skin  scarified  about  the 
breast  and  shoulders.  One  was  distinguished  by  hit 
body  being  coloured  with  red  ochre,  but  all  the  others 
were  painted  black,  with  a  kind  of  soot,  so  thickly  laid 
over  their  faces  and  shoulders,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  they  were  like. 
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On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  September,  we  sailed  out  of 
Adventure  Bay,  steering  first  towards  the  east-south-east, 
and  then  to  the  northward  of  east,  when,  on  the  19th, 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands, 
which  I  named  Bounty  Isles.  Soon  afterwards  we  fre- 
quently observed  the  sea,  in  the  night-time,  to  be  covered 
by  luminous  spots,  caused  by  amazing  quantities  of  small 
blubbers  or  medusae,  which  emit  a  light,  like  the  blaze 
of  a  candle,  from  the  strings  or  filaments  extending  from 
them,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  continues  perfectly 
dark. 

We  discovered  the  island  of  Otaheite  on  the  2Mb,  and, 
before  castinganchor  next  morning  in  Matavai  Bay, such 
numbers  of  canoes  had  come  off,  that,  after  the  natives 
ascertained  we  were  friends,  they  came  on  board,  and 
crowded  the  deck  so  much,  that  in  ten  minutes  I  could 
scarce  find  my  own  people.  The  whole  distance  which 
the  ship  had  run,  in  direct  and  contrary  courses,  from 
the  time  of  leaving  England  until  reaching  Otaheite,  was 
twenty-seven  thousand  and  eighty-six  miles,  which,  on 
an  average,  was  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  each  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Here  we  lost  our  surgeon  on  the  9th  of  December. 
Of  late  he  had  scarcely  ever  stirred  out  of  the  cabin, 
though  not  apprehended  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.  Ne- 
vertheless, appearing  worse  than  usual  in  the  evening, 
he  was  removed  where  he  could  obtain  more  air,  but 
without  any  benefit,  for  he  died  in  an  hour  afterwards. 
This  unfortunate  man  drank  very  hard,  and  was  so  averse 
to  exercise,  that  he  would  never  be  prevailed  on  to  take 
half  a  dozen  turns  on  deck  at  a  lime,  during  all  the 
course  of  the  voyage.     He  was  buried  on  shore. 

Ota  Monday,  the  5th  of  January,  the  small  cutter  was 
missed,  of  which  I  was  immediately  apprized.  The 
ship's  company  being  mustered,  we  found  three  men  ab- 
sent, who  had  carried  it  off.  They  had  taken  with  them 
eight  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition;  but  with  regard  I 
to  their  plan,  every  one  on  board  seemed  to  be  quite 
ignorant.  I  therefore  went  on  shore,  and  engaged  all 
the  chiefs  to  assist  in  recovering  both  the  boat  and  the 
deserters.  Accordingly,  the  former  was  brought  back 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  five  of  the  natives;  but  the 
men  were  not  taken  until  nearly  three  weeks  afterwards. 
Learning  the  place  where  they  were,  in  a  different  quarter 
of  die  island  of  Otaheite,  I  went  thither  in  the  cutter, 
thinking  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  securing 
them  with  the  assistance  of  the  natives.  However,  they 
heard  of  my  arrival ;  and  when  I  was  near  a  house  in 
which  they  were,  they  came  out  wanting  Uieir  fire-arms, 
and  delivered  themselves  up.  Some  of  the  chiefs  bad 
formerly  seized  and  bound  these  deserters;  but  had  been 
prevailed  on,  by  fair  promises  of  returning  peaceably  to 
the  ship,  to  release  them.  But  finding  an  opportunity 
again  to  get  possession  of  their  arms,  they  set  the  na- 
tives at  defiance. 

The  object  of  the  voyage  being  now  completed,  all 
the  bread-fruit  plants,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand 
and  fifteen,  were  got  on  board  on  Tuesday,  the  3 1st  of 
March.  Besides  these,  we  had  collected  many  other 
plants,  some  of  them  bearing  the  finest  fruits  in  the 
world ;  and  valuable,  from  affording  brilliant  dyes,  and 
for  various  properties  besides.  At  sunset  of  the  4  th  of 
April,  we  made  sail  from  Otaheite,  bidding  farewell  to 
an  island  where  for  twenty-three  weeks  we  had  born 
treated  with  the  utmost  affection  and  regard,  and  which 
seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  our  stay.    That  we 


I  were  not  insensible  to  their  kindness,  the  succeeding  nr-  1 
cumstances  sufficiently  proved ;  for  to  the  friendly  and  ' 
endearing  behaviour  of  these  people  may  be  ascribed  the 
motives  inciting  an  event  that  effected  the  ruin  of  oar  j 
expedition,  which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  wool  J 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  favourable  issue.        I 
Next  morning  we  got  sight  of  the  island  Uuaheior „  an<)  I 
a  double  canoe  soon  coming  alongside,  containing  ten  ' 
natives,  I  saw  among  them  a  young  man  who  recollect*- 1 
me,  and  called  me  by  my  name.     I  had  been  here  in  1)1* 
year  1780,  with  Captain  Cook,  in  the  Resolution.     A  1 
few  days  after  sailing  from  this  island,  the  weather  Le-  \ 
came  squally,  and  a  thick  body  of  black  clouds  collected  1 
in  the  east.     A  water-spout  was  in  a  short  time  seen  j( 
no  great  distance  from  us,  which  appeared  to  great  ail-  ' 
vantage  from  the  darkness  of  the  clouds  behind  it.    A* 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  the  upper  part  was  about  iv»«> , 
feet  in  diameter,   and  the  lower  about  eight  inche*  | 
Scarcely  had  I  made  these  remarks,  when  I  observed  that 
it  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  ship.    We  imme 
diately  altered  onr  course,  and  took  in  all  the  sails  rxcrp: , 
the  foresail;  soon  after  which  it  paused  within  ten rxnU  1 
of  the  siern,  with  a  rustling  noise,  but  without  our  firm- 
ing the  least  effect  from  it  being  so  near.    It  seemed  m  J 
be  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  dispersed  in  a  quartrr 
of  an  hour  after  passing  us.    It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
injury  we  should  have  received,  had  it  passed  dixvciir 
over  us.     Masts,  I  imagine,  might  have  been  carritti 
away,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would  have  endan- 
gered the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Passing  several  islands  on  the  way,  we  anchored  at 
Annamooka,  on  the  i3d  of  April;  and  an  old  Uov 
man  called  Tepa,  whom  I  had  known  here  in  1777,  and 
immediately  recollected,  came  on  board,  along  with 
others,  from  different  islands  in  the  vicinity.  They 
were  desirous  to  see  the  ship,  and,  on  being  taken 
below,  where  the  bread-fruit  plants  were  arranged 
they  testified  great  surprize.  A  few  of  these  Leinf: 
decayed,  we  went  on  shore  to  procure  some  in  ibnr 
place. 

The  natives  exhibited  numerous  marks  of  the  pecu- 
liar mourning  which  they  express  on  losing  their  rrb' 
lives;  such  as  bloody  templet,  their  heads  being  «lr 
prived  of  most  of  the  hair,  and,  what  was  worse,  almo«t 
the  whole  of  them  had  lost  some  of  their  fingers.  Se- 
veral fine  boys,  not  above  six  years  old,  had  lost  both 
their  little  fingers;  and  several,  of  the  men,  besidt-* 
these,  had  parted  with  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand. 

The  chiefs  went  off  with  me  to  dinner,  and  we  car- 
ried on  a  brisk  trade  for  yams;  we  also  got  plantains 
and  bread-fruit.      But  the  yams  were  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  very  fine  and  large.  One  of  them  weigbej 
above  forty-five  pounds,     (tailing  canoes  came,  some 
which  contained  not  less  than  ninety  passengers.  Su  I. 
a  number  of   them   gradually  arrived   from  difrerrn 
islands,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  thing  don« . 
the  multitude  became  so  great,  and  there  wasuochi.-' 
of  sufficient  authority  to  command  the  whole.  I  titer* 
fore  ordered  a  watering  party,  then  employed,  to  coon* 
on  board,  and  sailed  on  Sunday,  the  aflth  of  April. 

We  kepi  near  the  island  of  Kotoo  nil  the  nfternoo- 
of  Monday,  in  hopes  that  some  canoes  would  conv*  t.I. 
to  the  ship,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.     T. 
wind  being  northerly,  we  steered  to  the  westward  in  ih« 
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evening,  to  pais  south  of  Tofoa;  and  I  gave  directions 
for  iliis  course  to  be  continued  during  the  night.  The 
master  had  the  first  watch,  the  gunner  the  middle 
watch,  aud  Mr  Christian  the  morning  watch.  This 
was  the  turn  of  duty  for  the  night. 

Hitherto  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  course  of 
uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  had  been  attended  with 
circumstances  equally  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  But 
.t  very  different  scene  was  now  lobe  disclosed;  a  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed,  which  was  to  render  all  our 
pa-st  labour  productive  only  of  misery  and  distress; 
aud  it  had  been  concerted  with  so  much  secrecy  and 
circumspection,  that  no  one  circumstance  escaped  to 
betray  the  impending  calamity. 

Ou  the  night  of  Monday,  the  watch  was  set  as  I  have 
described.  Just  before  sunrise,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
while  I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr  Christian,  with  the  master- 
at-arms,  gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas  Burkitt,  seaman* 
came  into  my  cabin,  and,  seizing  me,  tied  my  hands 
with  a  cord  behind  my  back;  threatening  me  with 
instant  death  if  1  spoke  or  made  the  least  noise.  I 
nevertheless  called  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  in  hopes  of 
assistance;  but  the  officers  not  of  their  party  were 
already  secured  by  sentinels  at  their  doors.  At  my 
own  cabin-door  were  three  men,  besides  the  four  within : 
all  except  Christian  had  muskets  and  bayonets;  he  had 
only  a  cutlass.  I  was  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  forced 
on  deck  in  my  shirt,  suffering  great  pain  in  the  mean 
lime  from  the  tightness  with  which  my  hands  were 
tifd.  On  demanding  the  reason  of  such  violence,  the 
only  answer  was  abuse  for  not  holding  my  tongue.  The 
master,  the  gunner,  surgeon,  master's  mate,  and  Nelson 
the  gardener,  were  kept  confined  below,  and  the  fore- 
hatchway  was  guarded  by  sentinels.  The  boatswain 
and  carpenter,  and  also  the  clerk,  were  allowed  to 
come  on  deck,  where  they  saw  me  standing  abaft  the 
rnizeo-mast,  with  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back,  under 
a  guard,  with  Christian  at  their  head.  The  boatswain 
v.  .is  then  ordered  to  hoist  out  the  launch,  accompanied 
by  a  threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it  instantly,  to  taki  cakk 

or  HIMSELF. 

The  boat  being  hoisted  out,  Mr  Hayward  and  Mr 
Hailed,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr  Samuel,  the 
rlerk,  were  ordered  into  it.  1  demanded  the  intention 
of  giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  near  me  not  to  persist  in  such  acts  of  violence ; 
hut  it  was  to  no  effect;  for  the  constant  answer  was, 
«  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  or  you  are  dead  this  moment. » 

The  master  had  by  this  time  sent,  requesting  that  he 
might  come  on  deck,  which  was  permitted;  but  he  was 
toon  ordered  back  again  to  his  cabin.  My  exertions 
to  turn  the  tide  of  affairs  were  continued ;  when  Chris- 
tian, changing  the  cutlass  he  held  for  a  bayonet,  andt 
holding  mc  by  the  cord  about  my  hands  with  a  strong 
i;ripc,  threatened  me  with  immediate  death  if  J  would 
not  be  quiet;  and  the  villains  around  me  had  their 
pieces  rocked  and  bayonets  fixed. 

Certain  individuals  were  called  on  to  get  into   the 
boat,  and  were  hurried  over  the  ship's  side;  whence  I 
concluded,  that  along  with  them  I  was  to  be  set  adrift 
Another  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  produced  no. 
thing  but  menaces  of  having  my  brains  blown  out. 

The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to 
be  put  into  the  boat,  were  allowed  to  collect  twine, 
i  am  a*.,  lines,  sails,  cordage,  an  eigbt-and-twenty  gal- 
lon cask  of  water;  and  Mr  Samuel  got  i5o  pounds  of 


bread,  with  a  small  quantity  of  rum  aud  wine;  also 
quadrant  and  compass ;  but  he  was  prohibited  on  pain 
of  death,  to   touch  any  map  or  astronomical  book, 
and  any  instrument,  or  any  of  my  surveys  and  draw- 
ings. 

The  mutineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the  sea- 
men whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat, 
Christian  directed  a  dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his 
crew.  I  then  unhappily  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  recover  the  ship.  The  officers  were  next  called 
on  deck,  and  forced  over  the  ship's  side  into  the  boat, 
while  I  was  kept  apart  from  every  one  abaft  the  mixen 
mast.  Christian,  armed  with  a  bayonet,  held  the  cord 
fastening  my  hands,  and  the  guard  around  me  stood 
with  their  pieces  cocked;  but  on  my  daring  the  un- 
grateful wretches  to  fire,  they  uncocked  them.  Isaac 
Martin,  one  of  them,  I  saw  had  an  inclination  to  assist 
me ;  and  as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being 
quite  parched,  we  explained  each  other's  sentiments  by 
looks.  But  this  was  observed,  and  he  was  removed. 
He  then  got  into  the  boat,  attempting  to  leave  the  ship; 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Some  others 
were  also  kept  contrary  to  their  inclination. 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  Christian  was  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  he  should  keep  the  carpenter  or  his 
mates.  At  length  he  determined  for  the  latter,  and  the 
carpenter  was  ordered  into  the  boat.  He  was  per- 
mitted, though  not  without  opposition,  to  take  his  tool- 
chest. 

Mr  Samuel  secured  my  journals  and  commission,  with 
some  important  ship-papers ;  this  he  did  with  great  re- 
solution, though  strictly  watched.  He  attempted  to  save 
the  time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  my  surveys,  drawings, 
and  remarks  for  fifteen  years  past,  which  were  very 
numerous,  when  he  was  hurried  away  with — *  Damn 
your  eyes,  you  are  well  off  to  get  what  you  have.w 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous  crew 
during  the  transaction  of  this  whole  affair.  Some  swore, 
m  I'll  be  damned  if  he  docs  not  find  his  way  home,  if  he 
gets  any  thing  with  him,»  meaning  me;  and  when  the 
carpenter's  chest  was  carrying  away,  «  Damn  my  eyes, 
he  will  have  a  vessel  built  in  a  month ;»  while  others  ri- 
diculed the  helpless  situation  of  the  boat,  which  was  very 
deep  in  the  water,  and  had  so  little  room  for  those  who 
were  in  her.  As  for  Christian,  he  seemed  as  if  medi- 
tating destruction  on  himself  and  every  one  else. 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  the  mutineers  laughed  at  mc, 
and  said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  going ;  four  cutlasses,  however,  were  thrown 
into  the  boat,  after  we  were  veered  astern. 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they  only 
waited  for  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arms  informed 
Christian,  who  then  said,  "Come,  Captain  Bligh,  your 
officers  and  men  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go 
with  them ;  if  you  attempt  to  make  the  least  resistance, 
you  will  instantly  be  put  to  death ;»  and  without  further 
ceremony,  I  was  forced  over  the  side  by  a  tribe  of  armed 
ruffians,  where  they  untied  my  hands.  Being  in  the 
boat,  we  were  veered  astern  by  a  rope.  A  few  pieces 
of  pork  were  thrown  to  us,  also  the  four  cutlasses.  The 
armourer  and  carpenter  then  called  out  to  me  to  remem- 
ber that  they  had  no  hand  in  the  transaction.  After 
having  been  kept  some  lime  to  make  sport  for  these 
unfeeling  wretches,  and  having  undergone  much  ridi- 
cule, we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open  ocean. 

Eighteen  persons  were  with  mc  in  the  boat, — the 
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master,  acting  surgeon,  botanist,  gunner,  boatswain, 
carpenter,  master,  and  quarter-master's  mate,  two  quar- 
ter-masters, the  sail-maker,  two  cooks,  my  clerk,  the 
butcher,  and  a  boy.  There  remained  on  board,  Fletcher 
Christian,  the  master's  mate;  Peter  Haywood,  Edward 
Young,  George  Stewart,  midshipmen;  the  master-at- 
arms,  gunner's  mate,  boatswain's  mate,  gardener,  ar- 
mourer, carpenters  mate,  carpenter's  crew,  and  four- 
teen seamen,  being  altogether  the  most  able  men  of  the 
ship's  company. 

Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  towards 
the  island  of  Tofoa,  which  bore  north-east  about  ten 
leagues  distant.  The  ship  while  in  sight  steered  wesl- 
north-west,  but  this  I  considered  only  as  a  feint,  for 
when  we  were  sent  away,  «  Huzza  for  Otaheite!*  was 
frequently  heard  among  the  mutineers. 

Christian,  the  chief  of  them,  was  of  a  respectable  fa- 
mily in  the  north  of  England.  This  was  the  third 
voyage  he  had  made  with  me.  Notwithstanding  the 
roughness  with  which  I  was  treated,  the  remembrance  of 
past  kindnesses  produced  some  remorse  in  him.  While 
they  were  forcing  me  out  of  the  ship,  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther this  was  a  proper  return  for  the  many  instances  he 
had  experienced  of  my  friendship  ?  He  appeared  disturb- 
ed at  the  question,  and  answered,  with  much  emotion, 
«That — Captain  Bligh — that  is  the  thing — I  am  in 
hell — I  am  in  hell."  His  abilities  to  take  charge  of  the 
third  watch,  as  I  had  so  divided  the  ship's  companyi 
were  fully  equal  to  the  task. 

Haywood  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as  well 
as  Christian.  These  two  had  been  objects  of  my  parti- 
cular regard  and  attention,  and  I  had  taken  great  pains 
to  instruct  them,  having  entertained  hopes  that,  as  pro- 
fessional men,  they  would  have  become  a  credit  to  their 
country.  Young  was  well  recommended ;  and  Stewart 
of  creditable  parents  in  the  Orkneys,  at  which  place,  on 
the  return  of  the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas  in  17  So, 
we  received  so  many  civilities,  that  in  consideration  of 
these  alone  I  should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  mc. 
But  he  had  always  borne  a  good  character. 

When  I  had  time  to  reflect,  an  inward  satisfaction 
prevented  the  depression  of  my  spirits.  Yet,  a  few 
hours  before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly  flatter- 
ing; I  had  a  ship  in  the  most  perfect  order,  stored  with 
every  necessary,  both  for  health  and  service;  the  object 
of  the  voyage  was  attained,  and  two-thirds  of  it  now 


completed.    The  remaining  part  bad  every  prospect  of 
success. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
such  a  revolt?  In  answer,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  cbe 
mutineers  had  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  3 
happier  life  among  the  Otaheitans  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly enjoy  in  England;  which,  joined  to  some  female 
connexions,  most  probably  occasioned  the  whole  trans- 
action. 

The  women  of  Otaheite  arc  handsome,  mild,  and 
cheerful  in  manners  and  conversation;  possessed  of 
great  sensibility,  and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  make 
them  be  admired  and  beloved.  The  chiefs  were  so  much 
attached  to  our  people,  that  they  railier  encouraged 
their  stay  among  them  than  otherwise,  and  even  madr 
them  promises  of  large  possessions.  Under  these,  and 
many  other  concomitant  circumstances,  it  ought  hardly 
to  be  the  subject  of  surprise  that  a  set  of  sailors,  most  of 
them  void  of  connexions,  should  be  led  away,  where  they 
had  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
in  one  of  the  finest  islands  iu  the  world,  where  there  wa« 
no  necessity  to  labour,  and  where  the  allurements  of  dis- 
sipation are  beyond  any  conception  that  can  be  formed 
of  it.  The  utmost,  however,  that  a  commander  could 
hav.e  expected,  was  desertions,  such  as  have  already 
happened  more  or  less  in  the  South  Seas,  and  not 
an  act  of  open  mutiny. 

Bnt  the  secrecy  of  this  mutiny  surpasses  belief.  Thir- 
teen of  the  party  who  were  now  with  me  had  always 
lived  forward  among  the  seamen;  yet  neither  they,  nor 
the  messmates  of  Christian,  Stewart,  Haywood,  and 
Young,  had  ever  observed  any  circumstance  to  exile 
suspicion  of  what  was  plotting;  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  I  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  my  mind  being  entirely  free 
from  suspicion.  Perhaps,  had  marines  been  on  board, 
a  sentinel  at  my  cabin-door  might  have  prevented  it; 
for  I  constantly  slept  with  the  door  open,  that  the  officer 
of  the  watch  might  have  access  to  me  on  all  occasions. 
If  the  munity  had  been  occasioned  by  any  grievances 
cither  real  or  imaginary,  1  must  have  discovered  symp- 
toms of  discontent,  which  would  have  put  me  on  my 
guard ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.  With  Christian,  in 
particular,  I  was  00  the  most  friendly  terms;  that  very 
day  he  was  engaged  to  have  dined  with  me;  and  the 
preceding  night  he  excused  himself  from  supping  with 
me  on  pretence  of  indisposition,  for  which  I  felt  con- 
cerned, having  no  suspicions  of  his  honour  or  integrity- 
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CARMEN  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS  HAUD  MIRABILIS. 

•  lapar  Congreistu  Achilli.* 


I. 

Tea  u  good  old  times* — all  times,  when  old,  arc  good — 

Are  gone ;  the  present  might  be,  if  they  would; 

Great  things  have  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 

Want  little  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will  : 

A  wider  space,  a  greener  Held  is  given 

To  those  who  play  their  « tricks  before  high  Heaven. » 


f  know  not  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 

Have  wept  enough — for  what? — to  weep  again. 

II. 
AH  is  exploded — be  it  good  or  bad. 
Reader!  remember  when  thou  wort  a  lad, 
Then  Pitt  was  all;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
His  very  rival  almost  deem'd  him  such. 
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We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 

Of  giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face — 

Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 

Of  eloquence  between,  which  flow'd  all  free, 

As  the  deep  billows  of  the  ASgean  roar 

Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 

Bat  where  are  they — the  rivals? — a  few  feet 

Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet. 

flow  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 

Which  bushes  all!  a  calm,  unstormy  wave 

Which  overs  weeps  the  world.    The  theme  is  old 

Of  «  dust  to  dust;*  but  half  its  tale  untold. 

Time  tempers  not  its  terrors — still  the  worm 

Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form — 

Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below; 

The  urn  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 

Though  Cleopatra's  mummy  cross  the  sea, 

O'er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Anthony; 

Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown 

On  shores  he<wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown — 

How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 

The  madman's  wish,  the  Macedonians  tear. 

He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — half  the  earth 

Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death  and  birth 

And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 

flath  alft>f  desolation,  save  its  peace. 

He  «  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer !»  he  who  ne'er 

Conceived  the  globe  he  panted  not  to  spare  1 

Willi  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown. 

Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

III. 
But  where  is  he,  the  modern,  mightier  far, 
Who,  born  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car ; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharness'd  kings, 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings, 
And  spurn  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of  late, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state! 
Yes !  where  is  he,  the  cliampion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that 's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild? 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones; 
Whose  table,  earth — whose  dice  were  human  bones  ? 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage; 
Smile  to  survey  the  Queller  of  the  Nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations ; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines, 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines ; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things—* 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  ? 
Behold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, 
A  surgeon's  statement  and  an  earl's  harangues ! 
A  bust  delay 'd,  a  book  refused,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 
Is  this  indeed  the  Tamer  of  the  Great, 
Now  slave  of  all  could  teaze  or  irritate — 
The  paltry  jailor  and  the  prying  spy, 
The  staring  stranger  with  his  note-book  nigh? 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great; 
How  low,  how  little  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear! 
Vain  his  complaint, — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 
His  food  and  wine  were  doled  ont  duly  still : 


Vain  was  his  sickness, — never  was  a  clime 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt  's  a  crime; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  tnaintain'd  his  cause. 
Hath  lost  his  place,  and  gain'd  the  world's  applause. 
But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art; 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged  face 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace, 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the  mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  mankind , — 
Smile — for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain, 
And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again. 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reign, 
How  must  be  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 
The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be! 
What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings  and  its  curse; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant's  ape; 
How  must  he  smile,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 
The  proudest  sea-mark  that  o'ertops  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  jailor,  duteous  to  the  last, 
Scarce  deem'd  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him  fast. 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid 
To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid, 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore  : 
The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  bear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast ; 
When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 
Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies, 
The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 
And  mighty  Nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  Envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him?    Can  glory's  lust 
Touch  the  free'd  spirit  or  the  fetter'd  dust? 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists, 
Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists: 
Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  Pantheon,  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 
He  wants  not  this;  but  France  shall  feel  die  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant; 
Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith,  demand  his  bones, 
To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 
Or,  carried  onward,  in  the  battle's  van 
To  form,  like  Guesclin's  l  dust,  her  talisman. 
But  be  it  as  it  is,  the  lime  may  come 
His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  like  Ziska's  drum. 


V. 
Oh,  Heaven!  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature ; 
Oh,  earth!  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature; 
Thou  isle!  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well, 
That  saw'st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 

'Gatwlin  died  during  the  aitge  of  a  city;  il  turrenderrd.  and  the 
key*  vert  brought  and  laid  upon  hia  bier,  to  that  lb*  placo  might  ap- 
pear rendered  to  bit  aabea. 
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Ye  Alps,  which  view'd  him  in  his  dawning  flights 

Hover  the  victor  of  an  hundred  fights! 

Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Cesar's  deeds  outdone! 

Alas!  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon? 

The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken  d  rights, 

To  herd  with  vulgar  Kings  and  parasites? 

Kgypt!  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 

Forgotten  Pharoahs  from  their  long  repose, 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 

A  new  Gambyses  thundering  in  their  ear; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 

Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood; 

Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 

Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  bell. 

With  clashing  hosts,  who  strew'd  the  barren  sand 

To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land ! 

Spain!  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid! 

Austria!  which  saw  thy  twice-taen  capital 

Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall! 

Ye  race  of  Frederic !— Frederics  but  in  name 

And  falsehood— heirs  to  all  except  his  fame; 

Who,  crushd  at  Jena,  crouch'd  at  Berlin,  fell 

First,  and  but  rose  to  follow;  ye  who  dwell 

Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherines  bloody  debt! 

Poland !  o'er  which  the  avenging  angel  pass'd, 

But  left  thee  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste: 

Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 

Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish^  name; 

Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear, 

That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear : 

Kosciusko !  on— on— on— the  thirst  of  war 

Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  cxar; 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 

Gleam  in  the  sun,  but 't  is  a  sun  that  sets! 

Moscow!  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 

For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frosen  tear 

To  see  in  vain— he  saw  thee— how?  with  spire 

And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  fire. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 

The  prince  his  hall— and  Moscow  was  no  more! 

Sublimest  of  volcanos!  Etna's  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hccla's  tame; 

Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hackney'd  height: 

Thou  stand'st  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 

Thou  other  element!  as  strong  and  stern 

To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn, 

Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe, 

Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 

How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 

Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang! 

In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 

For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks; 

In  vain  shall  France  recal  beneath  her  vines 

Her  youth— their  blood  flows  faster  than  her  wines, 

Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 

In  frosen  mummies  on  the  polar  plains. 

In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 

Her  offspring  chilld;  its  beams  are  now  forsaken. 

Of  all  the  trophies  gatherd  from  the  war, 

What  shall  return  ?    The  conqueror's  broken  car ! 


I  The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !    Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lulxen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory, 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas!  not  die: 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign,  as  before; 
But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field, 
And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the  unvanquish'd  yield ; 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 
To  turn  the  bears,  and  wolfs,  and  fox's  guide; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  bnt  finds  no  lair! 
Oh  ye!  and  each,  and  all !  oh,  France!  who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields  plough'd  up  as  hostile  ground, 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 
Look'd  down  o'er  trampled  Paris,  and  thou,  isle. 
Which  see'st  Etruria  from  thy  ramparts  smile, 
Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride, 
Till  woo'd  hy  danger,  bis  yet  weeping  bride; 
Oh,  France!  retaken  by  a  single  march, 
Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch! 
Oh,  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo, 
Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too 
Won,  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery; 
Oh,  dull  Saint  Helen !  with  thy  jailor  nigh — 
Hear!  hear!  Prometheus1  from  his  rock  appeal 
To  earth,  air,  ocean,  all  that  felt  or  feel 
His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year; 
He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long 
So  oft,  so  vainly — learn  to  dd  no  wrong ! 
A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 
This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  bctray'd ; 
A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 
His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven; 
The  reed  of  fortune  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 
Of  fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demi-god; 
His  country's  Caesar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 
Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall. 
Yet  vanity  herself  had  better  taught 
A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought. 
By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 
Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 
While  Franklins  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven. 
Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 
Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth: 
While  Washington  's  a  watch-word,  such  as  ne'er 
Shall  sink  while  there  's  an  echo  left  to  air: 
While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
Forgets  Piiarro  to  shout  Bolivarl 
Alas!  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave,— 
The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave. 
Who  burst  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 
And  crushd  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own 
To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne? 

VI. 

But 't  will  not  be — the  spark  's  awaken'd— lo! 
The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow; 

*  I  refer  the  reader  to  tbe  fint  addrcM  of  Prometheus  •■  Jiartota. 
when  be  it  left  alosc  by  bit  attends  nit,  aad  before  tbe  arrival  •/  ikw 
Chorea  of  Soa-Bjmpbi. 
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The  same  high  spirit  which  heat  hack  the  Moor 

Through  eight  Jong  ages  of  alternate  gore. 

Revive*— tod  where!  in  that  avenging  dime 

Where  Spain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 

Where  Cortes'  and  Piiarros  banner  flew; 

The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  «  New.* 

T  is  the  old  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 

To  kindle  souls  within  degraded  flesh, 

Such  at  repulsed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 

Where  Greece  was — No!  she  still  is  Greece  once  more. 

One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast, 

Slaves  of  the  east,  or  Helots  of  the  vest ; 

On  Andes'  and  on  Atbos'  peaks  unfurl'd, 

The  self-same  standard  streams  o'er  either  world; 

The  Athenian  wears  again  liarmodius  sword; 

The  Chili  chief  abjures  bis  foreign  lord ; 

The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek; 

Toung  freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  Cacique; 

Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore, 

Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic's  roar; 

Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance. 

Sweep  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 

Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  lain 

Unite  Ansonia  to  the  mighty  main: 

But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye. 

Break  o'er  th\£gean,  mindful  of  the  day 

Of  Salamis—  there,  there,  the  waves  arise, 

Not  to  be  lull'd  by  tyrant  victories. 

Lone,  lost,  abandon'd  in  cheir  utmost  need 

By  Christians  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed. 

The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 

The  fosler'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 

The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 

ProJong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey;— 

These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can  show 

The  false  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 

But  this  is  well:  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 

Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 

How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 

The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free? 

Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 

Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caravan; 

Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await. 

The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate,— 

Number  d  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 

A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall, 

Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 

For  the  first  courtier  in  the  czar's  regard ; 

While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 

His  sleep,  sunt  dreaming  of  Siberia's  waste*; 

Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 

And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

vn. 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime, 

Where  freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  time ; 

And  not  alone  where,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud, 

The  dawn  revives :  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 


That  seed  it  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 
Sighs  to  remember  on  bis  dusky  shore. 
Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 
Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abenccrage, 
The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 
Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they  sprung. 
But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their  sway, 
Tet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they : 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 
The  inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 
The  faith's  red  «auto,»  fed  with  human  fuel, 
While  sat  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 
That  fiery  festival  of  agony  ! 
The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth ; 
The  long  degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced 
.  But  more  degraded;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  ooce  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray 'd; 
The  idle  forge  that  form'd  Toledo's  blade; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flowd  on  every  shore, 
Save  hers  who  earn'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore ; 
The  very  language,  which  might  vie  with  Rome's,  , 

And  once  was  known  to  nations,  like  their  home's, 
Neglected  or  forgotten:— such  was  Spain; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  Old  Castile. 
Up!  up  again!  undaunted  Tauridori 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo  I  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — wlagol  and  close  Spain!*1 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found, — 
The  exterminating  war;  the  desert  plain; 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain;  . 
The  wild  Sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture-plumed  guerillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  foil; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade : 
The  knife  of  Arragon,*  Toledo's  steel; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  :— 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.    Advance, 
And  win — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom,  Fruucc! 

VIII. 
But  lo!  a  congress!    What,  that  hallow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic T    May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe?    With  the  sound  arise. 
Like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes. 
The  prophets  of  young  freedom,  summoned  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar; 
Henry,  the  forestrborn  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas ; 

*  •  St  lagol  is  J  do**  Spaia  !•  the  oMSpaaiah  war^ry. 
*  Th«  AmgoDUflt  arc  prruliaily  dntroot  iatha  awe  of  tbit  wcapaa, 
aa4  dtfpbycd  it  particularly  ia  (aramcr  Frea<h  wart. 
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And  tura'd  die  royal  entrails  to  a  prison? 

And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade, 

Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 

And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

Rut  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 

That  should  redeem  the  many  1     Who  renew 

This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 

To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  ? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call? — 

The  bless'd  alliance,  which  says  three  are  all ! 

An  earthly  trinity!  which  wears  the  shape 

Of  Heavens,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

A  pious  unity!  in  purpose  one, 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed, 

Cared  litde,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed : 

But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  something  more — 

The  power  to  bark  and  bile,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah,  how  much  happier  were  good  iEsop's  frogs 

Than  we!  for  ours  are  animated  logs, 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 

And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow, 

All  dully  anxious  to  leave  little  work 

Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  bless'd  Verona!  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee; 
llonour'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  «  all  the  Capulets;» 
Thy  Scaligers — for  what  was  «  Dog  the  Great,» 
•  Can*  Grande n  (which  I  venture  to  translate) 
To  these  sublimer  pugs?    Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ; 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate; 
And  Dante's  exile,  shelter'd  by  thy  gate ; 
Thy  good  old  man,1  whose  world  was  all  within 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in: 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  for  like,  as  never  to  get  out! 
Ay,  shout !  inscribe !  rear  monuments  of  shame, 
To  tell  oppression  that  the  world  is  tame! 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage— 
Tho  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribbonry  and  stars- 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars ; 
Clasp  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  free  \ 

X. 

Resplendent  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb  czar, 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 

And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw, 

But  harden'd  back  whene'er  the  morning  's  raw ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty, 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace, 

How  faiu,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Greece ! 

'  rite  fjoiou*  olJ  nun  <f  Verona. 


How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 

How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain; 

How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 

His  goodly  person,  from  the  south  long  hid, — 

A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows. 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  roes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  Philips  son! 

\a  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on; 

And  thai  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore. 

Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 

Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth, 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine, 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catlierine.' 

Spain  too  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles — 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion  s  toils. 

Fatal  to  Goths  are  Xeres'  sunny  fields; 

Think'st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  victor  yields? 

Better  reclaim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 

To  ploughshares,  shave  and  wash  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 

Redeem  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knout. 

Than  follow  headlong  in  the  fatal  route, 

To  infest  the  clime,  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure. 

With  thy  foul  legions.    Spain  wants  no  manure; 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago: 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  ? 

Alas!  thou  wilt  not  couquer,  but  purvey. 

I  am  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun; 

But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  I  'd  wander 

Rather  a  worm  than  such  an  Alexander! 

Be  slaves  who  will,  the  Cynic  shall  be  free; 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinopc : 

Still  will  he  hold  his  Ian  thorn  up  to  scan 

The  nice  of  monarchs  for  an  «  honest  man.» 


XI. 

And  what  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Of  ne  plus  ultra  Ultras  and  their  band 
Of  mercenaries?  and  her  noisy  Chambers 
And  Tribune,  which  each  orator  first  clambers 
Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and,  when  't  is  found. 
Hears  « the  lic»  echo  for  his  answer  round? 
Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  hear; 
A  Gallic  senate  hath  more  tongue  titan  ear; 
Even  Constant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 
Must  fight  next  day,  his  speech  to  vindicate. 
But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
Combat  than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father. 
What  is  the  simple  standing  of  a  shot. 
To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not! 
Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
When  Tully  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
Demosthenes  has  sanclion'd  the  transaction. 
In  saying  eloquence  meant  «  Action,  action!* 

XII. 
But  where's  the  monarch?  hath  he  dined?  or  yet 
Groans  beneath  indigestions  heavy  debt? 
Have  revolutionary  pate's  risen, 

'  The  dcucriiy  of  Catherine  •strintrd   Peter  (r«llt-d  lk«  Crr«t  •*, 
court**))    wbeu  aurrouaded  by  the  Muuulauai  oa  lh«  Iwnka  of  iU 
rirer  Pratlt. 
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Have  discontented  movements  Btirr'd  the  troops? 
Or  have  no  movements  follow'd  traiteroos  soups  I 
Have  Carbonaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 
Each  course  enough T  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 
Repletion?    Ah!  in  thy  dejected  looks 
I  read  alJ        ■  's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 
Good  classic  !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  «  — ?» 

'Why  wouldst  thon  leave  calm s  green  abode, 

Apician  table  and  Horatian  ode, 

To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled, 

And  love  much  rather  to  he  scourg'd  than  school'd  ? 

Ah !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 

For  thrones — the  table  sees  thee  better  placed : 

A  mild  Epicurean,  fbrm'd,  at  best, 

To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest, 

To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 

One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand's  art; 

A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit. 

And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit — 

But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 

The  gottt  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee ! 

XIII. 
Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 
From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise? 
«  Arts — arms — and  George — and  glory  and  the  isles — 
And  happy  Britain— wealth  and  freedom's  smiles — 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof — 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl'd, 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world!1 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush!  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Gastlercagh, 
Whose  pen-knife  slit  a  goose-quill  t'other  day — 
And  *  pilots  who  have  weather'd  every  storm1 — 
(  But,  no,  not  even  for  rhyme's  sake,  name  reform).* 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methtnks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more  ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near, 
There 's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
|  Yet  something  may  remain  perchance  to  chime 
!  With  reason,  and,  what  *s  stranger  still,  with  rhyme; 
|  Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning!  may  permit, 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  was  born  a  wit, 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  house,  couldst  tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator, 
Even  I  can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  more. 
Nay,  not  so  much; — they  hate  thee,  man,  because 
Thy  spirit  less  uphold*  them  than  it  awes. — 
The  bounds  will  gather  to  their  huntsmrn's  hollo, 
And,  where  he  leads,  the  duteous  pack  will  follow ; 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry, 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy; 
Less  faithful  far  than  the  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 
Thy  saddle  girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure, 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure ; 
The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 

1  •  X«t»  tBifttndit  •dunco.*— Hone*. 

Th«  Rooms  •pplit*  it  to  one  who  merely  wu  inpeiiou*  to   bit  «c- 
qs^ioUoce. 


With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud; 
But  what  of  that?  the  animal  shows  blood. 


XIV. 

Alas,  the  countru^-how  shall  tongue  or  pen 

Bewail  her  nov^^Hsintry  gentlemen  ? — 

The  last  to  bid  H^^y  of  warfare  cease, 

The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 

For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  born? 

To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn? 

But  corn,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall — 

Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  most  of  all. 

And  must  ye  foil  with  every  ear  of  grain? 

Why  would  you  trouble  Bonaparte's  reign  ? 

lie  was  your  great  Triptolemus;  his  vices 

Destroy'd  but  realms,  and  still  maintain'd  your  prices; 

He  amplified,  to  every  lord's  content, 

The  grand  agrarian  alchymy — high  rent. 

Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters? 

Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 

The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 

True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt, 

But  what  of  that?  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt; 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 

But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale? 

The  purse-proud  tenant  never  known  to  foil? 

The  farm  whieh  never  yet  was  left  on  hand? 

The  marsh  reclaim'd  to  most  improving  land? 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease? 

The  doubling  rental?    What  an  evil  s  peace ! 

In  vain  the  prise  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 

In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 

The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 

The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 

The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore  to  shore, 

For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Up!  up  again!  ye  rents,  exalt  your  notes, 

Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 

And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 

Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price; 

For  ah!  « the  loaves  and  fishes, «  once  so  high, 

Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry; 

And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent, 

Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 

They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn 

About  still  flows  from  fortune's  equal  urn ; 

Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward, 

And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 

See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 

Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  form! 

Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands, 

Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 

Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 

Their  brethren  out  to  battle— why?  for  rent! 

Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent. 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions— why ?  for  rent! 

They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they 

meant 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live?  for  rent! 
The  peace  has  made  one  general  roalcoutent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots;  war  was  rent! 
Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mis-spent, 
How  reconcile? — by  reconciling  rent. 
And  will  lliey  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 
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No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent, 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion — Rent,  rent,  rent! 

Thou  sold'st  thy  birth-right,  Esau!  for  a  mess: 

Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less; 

Now  thou  hast  swuTd  thy  pottage,  flBemands 

Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  staler 

Such,  landlords,  was  your  appetite  for  war, 

And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar! 

What,  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even  o'er  cash! 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash? 

So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  fall. 

And  found  on  'Change  a.  foundling  hospital! 

Lo,  mother  church,  while  all  religion  writhes, 

Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring,  tithes ; 

The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gone, 

And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one; 

Church,  state,  and  faction,  wrestle  in  the  dark, 

Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 

Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 

Another  Babel  soars — but  Britain  ends. 

And  why?  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  warns, 

And  prop  the  hill  of  these  agrarian  ants. 

«  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be  wise;* 

Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifice, 

Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride, 

The  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide; 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 

The  debt  of  nations :  pray,  who  made  it  high  ? 

XV. 
Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  shifting  rocks, 
The  new  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stocks, 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Alcinu  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose, 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleavcn'd  ore, 
And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus'  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holds  the  slake, 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain !  not  indeed  in  mines, 
Or  peace,  or  plenty,  corn,  or  oil,  or  wines; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey, 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money : 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jews  ? 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  John, 
And  now,  ye  kings!  they  kindly  draw  your  own; 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns  they  controul. 
And  waft  a  loan  «  from  Indus  to  the  Pole.* 
The  banker — broker — baron— brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone;  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculations  follow  each  success; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per  centage  from  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  march— 
T  is  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  arch. 
Two  Jews,  a  chosen  people,  can  command 
In  every  realm  their  scripture-promised  land : 
Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 
The  accursed  Hun,  more  brutal  than  of  old  : 
Two  Jews — but  not  Samaritans— direct 
The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  of  (heir  sect. 


What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 
A  congress  forms  their  «  New  Jerusalem,* 
Where  baronies  and  orders  both  invite- 
Ob,  holy  Abraham!  dost  tkon  see  the  sight? 
Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine. 
Who  spit  not  «  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine,* 
But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show— 
(Where  now,  oh,  Pope!  is  thy  forsaken  toe? 
Could  it  not  favour  Judah  with  tome  kicks? 
Or  has  it  ceased  to  «  kick  against  the  pricks?*) 
On£hylock's  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh. 
To  cut  from  nations'  hearts  their  «  pound  of  flesh.* 

XVI. 

Strange  sight  this  congress!  destined  to  unite 

All  that's  incongruous,  all  that  s  opposite. 

I  speak  not  of  the  sovereigns — they  're  alike, 

A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike : 

But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 

Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine, 

While  Europe  wonders  at  the  vast  design  : 

There  Metternich,  power  s  foremost  parasite. 

Cajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs;* 

And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars; 

There  Montmorency,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, 

Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  «  Debats ;» 

Of  war  so  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 

As  his  dismissal  in  the  «  Moniteur.* 

Alas!  how  could  his  cabinet  thus  err? 

Can  peace  be  worth  an  ultra-minister! 

He  falls,  iudeed, — perhaps  to  rise  again, 

«  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquer  d  Spain.* 

* 

XVII. 
Enough  of  this — a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride, 
The  imperial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride; 
The  mother  of  the  hero's  hope,  the  boy, 
The  young  Astyanax  of  modern  Troy ; 
The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen; 
She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour. 
The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
Oh,  cruel  mockery!    Could  not  Austria  spare 
A  daughter?    What  did  France's  widow  there? 
Her  fitter  place  was  by  St  Helen's  wave — 
Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 
Flank'd  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ; 
The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyea 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries. 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in  vain, 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  Southern  seas. 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  cheese. 


I 


I 


'  Monairur  Chateaubriand.  «tic  h««  sat  forgotta*  the  aathur  to  <»* 
minuter,  received  e  haodwuie  compliment  at  Verona  from  e  l>t#r»« 

torereign  i   •  Ab !  Moouear  C ,  are  yo«  rdattd  to  thai  Gbaieai- 

briand  who— who — who  ha  •written  somatktnf*  (ecrit  »»e/f  «e  c4***'  ' 
It  it  Mid  thai  the  author  of  Aula  repeated,  bwafora  foment  of  b« 
legitimacy. 
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"Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 

To  note  th%  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 

But  she  appears !    Verona  sees  her  shorn 

Of  all  her  beams— <while  nations  gaze  and  mourn — 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime 

( If  ere  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold — 

But  no, — their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould); 

She  comes! — the  Andromache  (but  not  Racine's, 

Nor  Homers);  lo!  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans! 

Tes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 

Which  cut  her  lords  half-shatlerd  sceptre  through, 

Is  offer'd  and  accepted!  Could  a  slave 

Do  morel  or  less? — and  he  in  bis  new  grave  1 

Her  eye,  her  cheek,  betray  no  inward  strife, 

And  the  £x-emprest  grows  as  Ex  a  wife! 

So  much  for  human  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 

Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are  jests? 


XVIII. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 
And  sketch  the  group— the  picture's  yet  to  come. 
My  Muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt, 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt! 
While  throng'd  the  Chiefs  of  every  Highland  clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Jan  Alderman! 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar, 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry,  « Claymore!* 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  Tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  City  Celt, 
She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme, 
That  I  awoke — and  lo  !  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause : — if  there 's  no  harm  in 
This  first — you'll  have,  perhaps,  a  second  «  Carmen. » 


ffljt  Hi8ion  of  Juftgrnittt 

BY  QUEVEDO  RED1VIVUS. 

SUGGESTED  BY  THE  COMPOSITION  SO  ENTITLED  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  «  WAT  TYLER." 


•  A  Daniel  cone  I*  judgment !  yea,  •  Daniel ' 
I  thank  ibee,  Jew,  for  teaibing  dm  that  wnrd.> 


I. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull, 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 

But  since  the  Gallic  era  «  eighty-eight,* 

The  devils  had  taken  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 

And  «  a  pull  altogether ,»  as  they  say 

At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

a> 

II. 

The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon, 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two, 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue, 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail, 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 

III. 

The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  on  high, 
Finding  their  charges  past  all  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  fill'd  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angel's  black  bureau; 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  such  rapidity  of  vice  and  woe, 

That  he  had  stripp'd  off  both  bis  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  human  ills. 


IV. 

His  business  so  augmented  of  late  years, 
That  he  was  forced,  against  his  will,  no  doubt 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers), 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 

By  the  increased  demand  for  his  remarks: 

Six  angels  and  twelve  saints  were  named  his  clerks. 

V. 

This  was  a  handsome  board — at  least  for  heaven; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do, 
So  many  conquerors'  cars  were  daily  driven, 

So  many  kiugdoms  fitted  up  anew; 
Each  day,  too,  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

Till  at  th»  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust — 
The  page  was  so  besmear'd  with  blood  and  dust. 

VI. 

This  by  the  way;  't  is  not  mine  to  record 

What  angels  shrink  from :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  Ibhorr'd, 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel ; 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpen'd  every  sword, 
It  almost  quench'd  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan's  sole  good  work  deserves  insertion — 

T  is,  that  he  has  both  generals  in  reversion.) 
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VII. 
Let 's  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace, 

Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont, 
And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyrant's  lease, 

With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  't; 
T  will  one  day  finish:  meantime  they  increase, 

«  With  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, »  and  all  in  front, 
Like  Saint  John's  foretold  beast;  but  ours  arc  bora 
Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 

VIII. 
In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 

Died  George  the  Third;  although  no  tyrant,  one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn 

Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun : 
A  better  farmer  ne'er  brush'd  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse,  king  never  left  a  realm  undone ! 
lie  died — but  left  his  subjects  still  behind, 
One  half  as  mad — and  t'  other  no  less  blind. 

IX. 

He  died ! — his  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth ;  . 

His  burial  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  profusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by  collusion ; 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth: 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also  ,*  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

X. 

Form'd  a  sepulchral  melo-dratne.    Of  all 
The  fools  who  flock'd  to  swell  or  see  the  show, 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse T  The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 

There  throbb'd  not  there  a  thought  which  pierced  the  pall  j 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low, 

It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 

XI. 
So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust!     It  might 

Return  to  what  it  must  far  sooner,  were 
The  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 

Its  way  back  into  earth,  and  fire,  and  air; 
But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 

What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 
As  the  mere  million's  base  unmummicd  clay — 
Yet  all  his  spices  but  prolong  decay. 

XII. 
He 's  dead — and  upper  earth  with  him  has  done: 

He  's  buried ;  save  the  undertakers  bill, 
Or  lapidary  scrawl,  the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 
But  where  's  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son? 

In  whom  his  qualities  arc  reigning  still, 
Except  that  household  virtue,  most  uncommon, 
Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 

XIII. 
a  God  save  the  king!»  alt  is  a  large  economy 

In  God  to  save  the  like;  but  if  he  will 
De  saving,  all  the  better;  for  not  one  am  I 

Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still: 
I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 

In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  ill 
By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction, 
The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 


XIV. 
I  know  this  is  unpopular;  I  know 

T  is  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  damn'd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e'er  be  so; 

I  know  my  catechism ;  I  know  we  are  cratnm'd 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  oerfiow; 

I  know  that  all  save  England's  church  have  shamm'd. 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred  churches 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damn'd  bad  purchase. 

XV. 

God  help  us  all!  God  help  me,  too!  I  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wish, 

And  not  a  whit  more  difficult  to  damn 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hook'd  fish, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 
Not  that  I  'm  fit  for  such  a  noble  dish 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  born  to  die. 

XVI. 
Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate, 

And  nodded  o'er  his  keys;  when  lo!  there  came 
A  wonderous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rnshing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great, 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  exclaim;  I 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink. 
Said,  «  There  s  another  star  gone  out,  I  think  !• 

XVII. 
But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapp'd  his  right  wing  o'er  his  eyes— 
At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  nose: 

■  Saint  porter,*  said  the  angel,  «  prithee  rise!* 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow'd,  as  glows 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes; 
To  which  the  saint  replied,  «  Well,  what  *s  the  matter; 
Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter? 

xvm. 

a  No,»  quoth  the  cherub ;  «  George  the  Third  is  dead.* 
«  And  who  is  George  the  Third?*  replied  the  apostlr. 

«  What  GeOrge  ?  what  Third  f »  «The  King  of  England.* 
said 
The  angel.     «  Well !  he  wont  find  kings  to  jostle 

Him  on  his  way;  but  does  he  wear  his  head? 
Because  the  —  we  saw  here  had  a  tussle. 

And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  heaven's  good  graces. 

Had  be  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  faces. 

XIX. 

«  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of — — : 
That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crown 

On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 
A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs — like  my  own: 

If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 
When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down; 

But  having  but  my  keys,  and  not  my  brand, 

I  only  knock'd  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 

XX. 

«  And  then  he  set  np  such  a  headless  howl, 
That  all  the  saints  came  out,  and  took  him  in; 

And  there  he  sits  by  Saint  Paul,  cheek  by  jowl; 
That  fellow  Paul— the  parvenu!    The  skin 

Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  makes  his  cowl 
In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeem'd  his  sin 

So  as  to  make  a  martyr,  never  sped 

Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 
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XXI. 
«•  But  had  it  come  up  here  upon  its  shoulders. 

There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  tell : 
The  fellow-feeling  in  the  saints  beholders 

Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell, 
And  so  this  very  foolish  head  Heaven  solders 

Bark  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  well, 
And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 
Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  below. » 

XXII. 
The  angel  answer'd,  « Peter!  do  not  pout; 

The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 
And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about — 

He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire, 
And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt: 

My  business  and  your  own  is  not  to  inquire 
Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 
Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do.» 

XXIII. 
While  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan, 

Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind, 
Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 

Some  silter  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 
Or  Thames,  or  Tweed),  and  midst  them  an  old  man 

With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind. 
Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  bis  shroud 
Sealed  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 

XXIV. 
But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host, 

A  spirit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved  ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost ; 

Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space. 

XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate, 
Ne'er  to  be  enter'd  more  by  bim  or  sin, 

With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 

He  potter d  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate, 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin  : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor, 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor.  ' 

XXVI. 

The  very  cherubs  huddled  altogether, 

Like  birds  when  soars  the  falcon ;  and  they  felt 

A  tingling  to  the  tip  of  every  feather, 
And  form'd  a  circle,  like  Orion's  belt, 

Around  their  poor  old  charge,  who  scarce  knew  whither 
His  guards  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  dealt 

With  royal  manes  (for,  by  many  stories, 

And  true,  we  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories). 

XXVIL 
As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 

Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 
Fluog  over  space  an  universal  hue 

Of  many-colour'd  flame,  until  its  tinges 
Reach  d  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 

Aurora  borealis  spread  its  fringes 
O'er  the  North  Pole;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound, 
By  Captain  Parry's  crews,  in  «  Melville's  Sound. » 


xxvm. 

And  from  the  gate  thrown  open  issoed  beaming  * 

A  beautiful  and  mighty  thing  of  light, 
Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 

Victorious  from  some  world- o'crthrowing  fight  .- 
My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 

With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 
Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 
Johanna  Southcote,  or  Bob  Sou  they  raving. 

XXIX. 
*T  was  the  archangel  Michael :  all  men  know 

The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 
There  *s  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  show, 

From  the  fiends'  leader  to  the  angels'  prince. 
There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 

I  really  can't  say  that  they  much  evince 
One  's  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits  ; 
But  let  the  counoisseurs  explain  their  merits. 

XXX. 

Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise ;  the  portal  pa&s'd — he  stood ; 

before  bim  the  young  cherubs  and  saint  hoary, 
(I  say  young,  begging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ;  aud  should  be  very  sorry 
To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'd  a  little  sweeter.) 

XXXI. 

The  cherubs  aud  the  saints  bow'd  down  before 

That  arch-angelic  hierarch,  die  first 
Of  essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god;  but  this  ne'er  nursed 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  in  whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker's  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  gioriticd  and  high  ; 
He  knew  liim  but  the  tireroy  of  the  sky. 

XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  spirit  met — 

They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe,  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  ei tlicr's  eye,  as  if 't  were  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  dale  of  war,  and  their  w  Champ  Glos»  the  spheres. 

XXXIII. 
But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space:  we  know 

From  Job,  that  Sathan  hath  the  power  to  pay 
A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so; 

And  that  «  the  sons  of  God,»  like  those  of  clay, 
Must  keep  him  company;  and  wc  might  show, 

From  the  same  book,  in  how  polite  a  way 
The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  powers 
Of  good  and  evil — but  t  would  take  up  hours. 

•  XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract, 

To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact. 

But  a  true  narrative;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  trick. 

T  is  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicion, 

And  accurate  as  any  other  vision. 
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XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 

The  gate  of  heaven ;  like  eastern  thresholds  ia 

The  place  where  death's  grand  camse  is  argued  o'er, 
And  souls  dispatch'd  to  that  world  or  to  this; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civil  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  pass'd  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The  archangel  bow'd,  not  like  a  modern  beau, 

But  with -a  graceful  Oriental  bend, 
Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 

The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend, 
lie  turn'd  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low, 

But  kindly;  Sathau  met  his  ancient  friend 
With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Castilian 
Poor  noble  meet  a  mushroom  rich  civilian. 

XXXVII. 
He  merely  bent  his  diabolic  brow 

An  instant;  and  then,  raising  it,  he  stood 
In  act  to  assert  his  right  or  wrong,  and  show 

Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  should 
Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  woe 

Eternal,  more  than  other  kings  endued 
With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions, 
Who  long  have  «  paved- hell  with  their  good  intentions. » 

•  XXXVIII. 

Michael  began:  «What  wooldst  thou  with  this  man, 

Now  dead,  and  brough  t  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 
Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 

That  thou  canst  claim  him?   Speak!  and  do  thy  will, 
If  it  be  just:  if  in  this  earthly  span 

He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 
His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 
And  be  is  thine;  if  not,  let  him  have  way.w 

XXXIX. 

*  Michael!*  replied  the  prince  of  air,  «  even  here, 
Before  the  gate  of  Him  thou  servest,  must 

I  claim  my  subject;  and  will  make  appear 
That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  although  dear 

To  thee  and  thine,  because  uorwioe  nor  lust 

Were  of  his  weaknesses !  yet  on  the  throne 

fie  rcign'd  o'er  millions  to  serve  me  alone. 

XL. 

«  Look  to  our  earth,  or  rather  mine;  it  wan, 
Once,  more  thy  Master's :  but  I  triumph  not 

In  this  poor  planet's  conquest,  nor,  alas! 
Need  he  thou  servest  envy  me  my  lot : 

With  all  the  myriads  of  bright  worlds  which  pass 
In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

Yon  weak  creation  of  such  paltry  things; 

I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings, 

XLI. 
«  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 

Assert  my  right  as  lord ;  and  even  had 
I  such  an  inclination,  t  were  (as  you 

Well  know)  superfluous;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 
That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

Than  leave  them  to  themselves  :  so  much  more  mad 
And  evil  be  their  own  internal  curse. 
Heaven  cannot  make  them  better,  nor  I  worse. 


XLII. 

«  Look  to  the  earth,  I  said,  and  say  again : 
When  this  old,  blind,  mad,  helpless,  weak,  poor  worn 

Began  in  youth's  first  bloom  and  flush' to  reign. 
The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  form. 

And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 

Of  ocean  call'd  him  king  :  through  many  t  storm 

His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  time  ; 

For  the  rough  virtues  chose  them  for  their  clime. 

XLRI. 
«  He  came  to  his  sceptre,  young ;  he  leaves  it,  old  : 

Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 
And  left  it;  and  his  annals,  too,  behold. 

How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm; 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 

The  beggars  vice,  -which  can  but  overwhelm 
The  meanest  hearts ;  and,  for  the  Test,  bat  glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France! 

XLIV. 
«Tis  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last 

(I  have  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 
So  let  him  be  consumed!     From  out  the  past 

Of  ages,  since  mankind  have  known  the  rale 
Of  monarchs — from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

Of  sin  and  slaughter — from  the  Caesar's  sebool. 
Take  the  worsr  pupil,  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber'dwith  the  slain; 

XLV. 

«  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free: 

Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes. 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  ' Liberty!' 
Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent.    Whose 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  a  .d  individual  woes? 
I  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which*  most  monarchs  want ; 

XL  VI. 

« I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne; 
As  temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  botrd. 

Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  shown. 
I  grant  him  aH  the  kindest  can  accord; 

And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 

XLVH. 
The  new  world  shook  him  off;  the  old  yet  groans 

Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
Completed  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues;  drones 

Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
Upon  the  throne  of  earth;  but  let  them  quake ! 

XLVin. 
a  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 
A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,— 

Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michael,  but  you,  and  you,  Saint  Peter!   Cold 

Must  he  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'd 
The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 
In  all  the  license  of  a  Christian  nation. 
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XLIX. 
««  True !  he  allow'd  them  to  pray  God ;  but,  as 

A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 
Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 

With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awcj> 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

And  cried,  «  You  may  the  prisoner  withdraw: 
Ere  Heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelfr 
While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself! 

L. 

«  Sooner  wilf  I  with  Cerberus  exchange 

My  office  (and  his  is  do  sinecure) 
Thau  see  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

Tlte  azure  fields  of  heaven,  of  that  be  sure!» 
«  Saint!*  replied  Sathan,  «  you  do  well  to  avenge 

The  wrongs  lie  made  your  satellites  endure; 
And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
1  '11  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  heaven.** 

LI. 
Here  Michael  interposed :  u  Good  saint  I  and  devil ! ' 

Pray  not  so  fast;  you  both  out-run  discretion. 
Saint  Peter!  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 

Sathan!  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
And  condescension  to  the  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forget  themselves  in  session. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?» — «  No !*»■—« If  you  please^ 
I  '11  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses. » 

LI1. 
Then  Sathan  torn'd  and  waved  his  swarthy  hand, 

Which  stirr'd  with  its  electric  qualities 
Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand, 

Although  we  find  bim  sometimes  in  our  skies } 
Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 

In  all  the  planets,  and  hell's  batteries 
Let  off  the  artillery,  which  Milton  mentions 
As  one  of  Sathan  s  most  sublime  inventions. 

LIII. 
This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn'd  souls 

As  have  the  privilege  of  their  damnation 
Attended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  |»st,  present,  or  to  come ;  no  station 
Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 

Of  hell  assigned;  but  where  their  inclination 
Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of  game, 
1  hey  may  range  freely — being  damn'd  the  same. 

LIV. 
They  are  proud  of  this — as  very  well  they  may, 

It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 
Stuck  in  their  loins;  or  like  to  an  «enlre» 

l'p  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry : 
I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  clay, 

Bciug  clay  myself.     Let  not  those  spirits  be 
Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses; 
Wc  know  their  posts  are  nobler  far  than  these. 

LV. 

When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell, — 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckon'd 

Ft  om  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 

How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second, 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 

The  fogs  of  London;  through  which,  dimly  beacon'd, 

Tlte  weathercocks  are  gilt,  some  thrice  a  year, 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe : — 


LVI. 
I  say  that  I  can  tell— 't  was  half  a  minute; 

I  know  die  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 

'Gainst  Sathan's  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 

LVIJ. 
Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 

Of  halfa-crown,  a  little  speck  appear'd 
(I  've  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 

In  the  yRgean,  ere  a  squall);  it  near'd, 
And,  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise; 

Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'd,  and  steer'd 
Or  was  steer'd  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 
Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer;— 

Lviir. 

But  take  your  choice);  and  then  it  grew  a  cloud, 

And  so  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  cloud !    No  land  e'er  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these; 
They  shadow'd  with  their  myriads  space;  their'loud 
•      And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild-geese 
(If  nations  may  be  liken'd  to  a  goose), 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  «  hell  broke  loose.* 

LIS. 
Here  crash'd  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 

Who  damn'd  away  his  eyes,  as  heretofore : 
There  Paddy  brogued  «by  Jasus !» — «  What's  your  wull  ?» 

The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'd :  the  French  ghost  swore 
In  certain  terms  I  shant  translate  in  full, 

As  the  first  coachman  will;  and  'midst  the  war 
The  voice  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 
«  Our  President  is  going  to  war,  I  guess. » 

LX. 
Besides,  there  were  the  Spaniard,  Dutch,  and  Dane ; 

In  short,  an  universal  shoal  of  .shades 
From  Olaheitc's  Isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trades, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  reign, 

Bitter  as  clubs  in  cards  are  against  spades  : 
AH  summon'd  by  this  grand  «  subpo*na,»  to 
Try  if  kings  mayn  't  de  damn'd,  like  me  or  you. 

LXI. 

When  Michael  saw  this  host,  he  first  grew  pale, 
As  angels  can;  next,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turn'd  all  colours — as  a  peacock's  tail. 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale, 

Or  distant  lightning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  graud  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

LXI!. 
Then  he  address'd  himself  to  Sathan  :  «  Why — 

My  good  old  friend,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 
Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 

I  ne'er  mistake  you  for  a  personal  foe; 
Our  difference  is  political,  and  I 

Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 
You  know  my  great  respect  for  you;  and  this 
Makes  me  regret  whate'er  you  do  amiss — 
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LXiil. 
«  Why,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 

My  call  for  witnesses  ?     I  did  not  meau 
That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce; 

T  is  even  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 
True  testimonies  are  enough:  we  lose 

Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 
The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 
Hear  both,  "t  will  stretch  our  immortality.» 

LXIV. 

Suthan  replied,  «To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view : 

I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 
With  far  less  trouble  than  we  have  gone  through 

Already;  and  1  merely  argued  his 

Late  Majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 

Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 

Of  him;  I  've  kings  enough  below,  God  knows!* 

LXY. 
Thus  spoke  the  demon  (late  call'd  «multifaced» 

By  mul  to-scribbling  Sout|iey).     «  Then  we'll  call 
One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 

Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 
The  rest,»  quoth  Michael :  «  Who  may  be  so  graced 

As  to  speak  first.9  there's  choice  enough — who  shall 
ft  be  ?»     Then  Sathan  answer'd,  u  There  are  many ; 
Hut  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any.* 

LXVJ. 
A  merry,  cock-eyed,  curious  looking  sprite 

Upon  the  instant  started  from  the  throng, 
Dress'd  in  a  fashion  now  forgotten  quite; 

For  all  the  fashions  of  the  llesh  stick  long 
Ry  people  in  the  next  world ;  where  unite 

All  the  costumes  since  Adam's  right  or  wrong, 
From  Eve's  fig-leaf  down  to  the  petticoat, 
Almost  as  scanty,  of  days  less  remote. 

LXVIL 
The  spirit  look'd  around  upon  the  crowds 

Assembled,  and  exclaim 'd,  «My  friends  of  all 
The  spheres,  we  shall  catch  cold  amongst  these  clouds; 

So  let's  to  business :  why  this  general  call ! 
If  those  arc  freeholders  I  sec  in  shrouds, 

And  't  is  for  an  election  that  they  bawl, 
Itdiold  a  candidate  with  uuturn'd-coat! 
sidnt  Peter,  may  I  count  upon  your  voie?» 

LXVW. 
«  Sir,»  replied  Michael,  <«  you  mistake :  these  things 

Arc  of  a  former  life,  and  what  we  do 
Above  is  more  august;  to  judge  of  kings 

Is  the  tribunal  met;  so  now  you  know.» 
«Thcn  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings,* 

Said  Wilkes,  «are  cherubs;  and  that  soul  below 
Looks  much  like  George  the  Third;  but  to  my  mind 
A  good  deal  older — Bless  me!  is  he  blind?* 

LXIX. 
« lie  is  what  you  behold  him,  and  his  doom 

Depends  upon  his  deeds, »  the  angel  said. 
« If  you.  have  aught  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 

Gives  license  to  the  humblest  beggar's  head 
To  lift  itself  agaiost  the  loftiest.* — «Somc,» 

Said  Wilkes,  «  dou'l  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 
For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 
Have  told  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun.» 


LXX. 

-  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 
To  urge  against  him,»  said  the  archangel.    «  Wby,i 

Replied  the  spirit,  «  since  old  scores  arc  past, 
Must  I  turn  evidence?    la  faith,  not  I. 

Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 
With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sky 

I  don't  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

Qis  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 

LXXJ. 
«  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 

A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling; 
But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 

Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwilling 
To  sec  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

Since  they  were  both  damn'd  long  ago,  and  still  in 
Their  place  below ;  for  me,  I  have  forgiven. 
And  vote  his  '  habeas  corpus*  into  heaven.** 

LXXII. 
«  Wilkes,»  said  the  devil,  «I  understand  all  litis; 

You  turn'd  to  half  a  courtier  ere  you  died, 
And  seem  to  think  it  would  not  be  amiss 

To  grow  a  whole  one  on  the  other  side 
Of  Charon's  ferry ;  you  forget  that  Ids 

Reign  is  concluded ;  whatsoe'er  betide. 
He  won't  be  sovereign  more :  you've  lost  your  labour. 
For  at  the  best  he  will  but  be  your  neighbour. 

Lxxm. 

«  However,  I  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 
When  I  beheld  you,  in  your  jesting  way. 

Flitting  and  whispering  round  about  the  spit 
Where  Belial,  upon  duly  for  the  day, 

With  Fox's  lard  was  basting  William  Pitt, 
His  pupil;  I  knew  what  to  think,  I  saw: 

That  fellow  even  in  hell  breeds  farther  ills; 

I  '11  have  him  gagg'd — 't  was  one  of  his  own  bills. 

LXXIV. 
«  Call  Junius !»  From  the  crowd  a  shadow  italk'd. 

And  at  the  name  there  was  a  general  squeeze, 
So  that  the  very  ghosts  no  longer  walk'd 

In  comfort,  at  their  own  aerial  ease. 
But  were  all  ramm'd,  and  j.imm'd  (but  to  be  balk'd, 

As  we  shall  see)  and  jostled  bands  and  knees. 
Like  wind  compress'd  and  pent  within  a  bladder. 
Or  like  a  human  cholic,  wliich  is  sadder. 

LXXV. 

The  shadow  came !  a  tall,  thin,  gray-hair'd  figure. 
That  look'd  as  it  had  been  a  shade  on  earth ; 

Quick  in  its  motions,  with  an  air  of  vigour, 
But  nought  to  mark  its  breeding  or  its  birtb : 

Now  it  wax'd  little,  then  again  grew  bigger. 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  savage  mirth ; 

But  as  you  gated  upon  its  features,  they 

Changed  every  instant — to  what,  none  could  say. 

LXXVI. 

The  more  intently  the  ghosts  gazed,  the  less 

Could  they  distinguish  whose  the  features  were ; 

The  devil  himself  scem'd  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 
They  varied  like  a  dream— now  here,  now  there ; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  die  press. 
They  knew  him  perfectly;  and  one  could 

He  was  his  father;  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  bis  mother's  cousin's  brother: 
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LXXVII. 
Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  knight, 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man-midwife ;  but  the  wight 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  full  sight 

lie  stood,  the  pncsle  only  was  increased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself — he  was  so  volatile  and  thin ! 

LXXVIII. 
The  moment  that  yoo  had  pronounced  him  one, 
Presto !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 
Ana*  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on, 

It  varied,  till  I  don't  think  his  own  mother 
If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 

Have  known,  he  shifted  so  from  one  to  t'other, 
Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task, 
At  this  epistolary  «iran  mask.* 

LXXIX. 
For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem — 

«  Three  gentlemen  at  bnce»  (as  sagely  says 
Good  Nn  Malaprop);  then  you  might  deem 

That  he  was  not  even  one;  now  many  rays 
Were  flashing  round  him ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 

Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days: 
Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people's  fancies, 
And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

LXXX. 

I  've  an  hypothesis — 't  is  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  now,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown ; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear! 
'  F  is,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call, 
Was  rtal\jt  truly,  nobody  at  all. 

LXXXI. 

I  don't  nee  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  since  we  daily  view 

Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books  we  see 
Are  Hil'd  as  well  without  the  latter  too: 

And  really  till  we  6x  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  bis  due, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger's  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 

LXXXII. 

•«  And  who  and  what  art  thou?»  the  archangel  said. 

«  For  that,  you  may  consult  my  tille-page,» 
Replied  this  mighty  shadow  of  a  shade : 

« If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
(  scarce  shall  tell  it  now.»— « Canst  thou  upbraid,» 

Continued  Michael,  «  George  Rex,  or  allege 
Aught  further  ?»  Junius  answer  d,  «  You  had  better 
First  ask  him  for  Ids  answer  to  my  letter. 

LXXXIII. 
«  My  charges  upon  record  will  outlast 

The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb.» 
«  Repent'st  thou  not,»  said  Michael,  «  of  some  past 

Exaggeration?  something  which  may  doom 
Thyself,  if  false,  as  him  if  true?  Thou  wast 

Too  hitter — is  it  not  so?  in  thy  gloom 
Of  passion  ?»  «  Passion !»  cried  the  phantom  dim, 
«  I  loved  my  country,  and  I  hated  him. 


LXXXIV. 

«  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written :  let 
The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  !»  So  spoke 

Old  «nominis  umbra ;»  and  while  speaking  yet, 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Sathan  said  to  Michael,  «  Don't  forget 

To  call  George  Washington,  and  John  Borne  Tooke, 

And  Franklin:*— but  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirr'd. 

LXXXV. 

At  length,  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubim  appointed  to  that  post, 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  circle  made 

His  way,  and  look'd  as  if  hid  journey  cost 
Some  trouble.    When  his  burden  down  be  laid, 

«  What  *s  this  ?»  cried  Michael ; «  why,  't  is  not  a  ghost ! » 
« I  know  it,n  quoth  the  incubus ;  *  but  he 
Shall  be  one,  if  yon  leave  the  affair  to  me. 

LXXXVI. 
m  Confound  the  rencgado  !  I  have  sprain'd 

My  left  wing,  he's  so  heavy ;  one  woufcl  think 
Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  chain'd. 

But  to  the  point:  while  hovering  o'er  the  brink 
Of  Skiddaw  (where,  as  usual,  it  still  rain'd), 

I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 
And,  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libel — 
No  less  on  history  than  the  holy  bible. 

LXXXVII. 
«The  former  is  the  devil's  scripture,  and 

The  latter  yours,  good  Michael  ,*  so  the  affair 
Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 

I  snatch'd  him  up  just  as  you  sec  him  there, 
And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand: 

I  've  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air — 
At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 
I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.» 

LXXXVIH. 
Here  Sathan  said,  ul  know  this  man  of  old, 

And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 

Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
Rut  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 

Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear ! 
We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 

LXXXIX. 

m  But  since  he  's  here,  let 's  see  what  he  has  done.» 
« Done!*  cried  Asmodeus,  « he  anticipates 

The  very  business  you  are  now  upon, 

And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 
When  such  an  ass  as  this,  like  Balaam's,  prates  ?» 

«  Let 's  hear,»  quoth  Michael,  «  what  he  has  to  say; 

You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way.» 

XC. 

Now  the  bard,  glad  to  get  an  audience,  which 

By  no  means  often  was  his  case  below, 
Began  to  cough,  and  hawk,  and  hem,  and  pitch 

His  voice  into  that  awful  note  of  woe 
To  all  unhappy  hearers  within  reach 

Of  poets  when  the  tide  of  rhyme  's  in  flow; 
Rut  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter, 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would  stir. 
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XGI. 

But  ere  the  spavin'd  dactyls  could  be  spurr'd 

Into  recitative,  in  great  dismay 
Both  cherubim  and  seraphim  were  heard 

To  murmur  loudly  through  their  long  array; 
And  Michael  rose  ere  he  could  get  a  word 

Of  all  his  founder  d  verses  under  way. 
And  cried, «  For  God's  sake  stop,  my  friend !  't  were  best — 
•  Non  Diy  non  homines — '  you  know  the  rest* 

XCII. 
A  general  bustle  spread  throughout  the  throng, 

Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  verse  in  detestation; 
The  angels  had  of  course  enough  of  song 

When  upon  service ;  and  the  generation 
Of  gliosis  had  heard  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  occasion  ; 
The  monarch,  mute  till  then,  exclaim'd  «What!  what! 
Pye  come  again  ?  No  more — no  more  of  that!» 

xcnr. 

The  tumult  grew,  an  universal  cough 
Convulsed  the  skies,  as  during  a  debate. 

When  Casllercagh  has  been  up  long  enough 
(Before  he  was  first  minister  of  state, 

I  mean — the  slaves  hear  now)t  some  cried  «  off,  off,» 
As  at  a  force ;  till,  grown  quite  desperate, 

The  bard  Saint  Peter  pray'd  to  interpose 

(Himself  an  author)  only  for  his  prose. 

XC1V. 
The  varlet  was  not  an*  ill-fa vour'd  knave; 

A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  face, 
With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hack's  eye,  which  gave 

A  smart  aud  sharper  looking  sort  of  grace 
To  bis  whole  aspect,  which,  though  rather  grave, 

Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case; 
But  thai  iudeed  was  hopeless  as  can  be, 
(Juile  a  poetic  felony  «  de  se.» 

XCV. 
Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  still'd  the  noise 

With  one  still  greater,  as  is  yet  the  mode 
On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, 

Which  now  and  then  will  make  a  slight  inroad 
Upon  decorous  silence,  few  will  twice 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrow'd; 
And  now  the  bard  could  plc.id  his  own  bad  cause, 
With  all  the  attitudes  of  self-applause. 

XCVI. 
He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads) — he  said, 

He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling;  'twas  his  way 
Upon  all  topics ;  'I  was,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  butter'd  both  sides;  't  would  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread), 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day, 
To  name  his  works — he  would  but  cite  a  few — 
Wat  Tyler — rhymes  on  Blenheim — Waterloo. 

XCVII. 
He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whatever: 
He  had  written  for  republics,  far  and  wide, 

And  then  against  them,  bitterer  than  ever; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  'twas  clever; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin — 
Had  turn  d  his  coat— and  would  have  turn'd  his  skin. 


XCVII1. 
He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 

In  their  high  praise  and  glory ;  he  had  caird 
Reviewing1  « the  ungentle  craft, »»  and  then 

Become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawl'd— 
Fed,  paid,  and  pampcr'd  by  the  very  men 

By  whom  his  muse  and  morals  bad  been  mauTd  : 
He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker  prose, 
And  more  of  both  than  any  body  knows. 

XCIX. 
He  had  written  Wesley's  life : — here,  turning  round 

To  Sathan,  «  Sir,  I  'm  ready  to  write  your*, 
In  two  octavo  volumes,  nicely  bound, 

With  notes  and  preface,  all  that  most  allures 
The  pious  purchaser ;  and  there's  no  ground 

For  fear,  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers: 
So  let  me  liave  the  proper  documents, 
That  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.* 

C. 
Sathan  bow'd,  and  was  silent.     «  Well,  if  you, 

With  amiable  modesty,  decline 
My  offer,  what  says  Michael  ?  There  are  few 

Whose  memoirs  could  be  render'd  more  divine. 
Mine  is  a  pen  of  all  work  ?  not  so  new 

As  it  was  once,  but  I  would  make  you  shine 
Like  your  own  trumpet ;  by  the  way,  my  own 
Has  more  of  brass  in  it,  and  is  as  well  blown. 

CI. 

«  But  talking  about  trumpets,  here  'a  my  Vision! 

Now  you  shall  judge,  all  people;  yea,  you  shall 
Judge  with  my  judgment !  and  by  my  decision 

Be  guided  «ho  shall  enter  heaven  or  fall! 
I  settle  all  these  things  by  intuition, 

Times  present,  past,  to  come,  heaven,  hell,  and  aU, 
Like  king  Alfonso !  >  When  I  thus  see  doable, 
I  save  the  deity  some  worlds  of  trouble.* 

Cfl. 
He  ceased,  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 

Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints, 
Or  angels,  now  could  stop  the  torrent ;  so 

He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents ; 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  »how 

Had  vanish'd  with  variety  of  scents, 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang, 
Like  lightning,  off  from  his  «  melodious  twang. »  * 

cut. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell : 

The  angels  stopp'd  their  ears  and  plied  their  pinions : 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafen'd,  down  to  hell  ; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  their  own  dominions 
(For  *t  is  not  yet  decided  where  they  dwell, 

And  I  leave  every  man  to  his  opinions); 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump — but  lo ! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge, — he  could  not  blow! 


'  Sec  •  Life  of  H.  Kirtt  White* 

•  Kia(  Alfooio,  tpuking  of  the  Ptoloaaeao  eyato*.  •aio'.aaat 
be  been  <onanl(»fl  at  the  creatioo  of  the  world,  to  woaM  to**  m, 
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civ. 

Saint  Peter,  -who  has -hitherto  been  known 

For  an  impetuous  saint,  upraised  his  keys, 
And  at  the  fifth  line  knockd  the  poet  down ; 

Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 
Into  his  lake,  for  there  he  did  not  drown, 

A  different  web  being  by  the  destinies 
Woven  for  the  Laureate's  final  wreath,  whene'er 
Reform  shall  happen  either  here  or  there. 

CV. 
He  first  sunk  to  the  bottom — like  his  works, 

But  soon  rose  to  the  surface — like  himself: 
For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoy'd,  like  corks,  » 

By  their  own  rottenness,  light  as  an  elf, 

1  A  dnmati  body  U«*  at  the  bottom  till  rottcai  it  tb«»  floats,  m 
okmc  people  koov. 


Or  wisp  that  flits  o'er  a  morass :  he  lurks, 

It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  on  a  shelf, 
In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  «  Life**  or  «  Vision,* 
As  Wellborn  says— « the  devil  turn'd  precisian.* 

CVI. 

As  for  the  rest,  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
Of  this  true  dream,  the  telescope  is  gone 

Which  kept  my  optics  free  from  all  delusion, 
And  sbow'd  me  what  I  in  my  turn  have  shown  : 

All  I  saw  further  in  the  last  confusion, 

Was,  that  King  George  slipp'd  into  heaven  for  one; 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  calm, 

I  left  him  practising  the  hundredth  psalm. 


t&ovQante  iHagstotr. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  PULCI. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  offered,  divides  with  the  Orlaudo  In- 
namorato  the  honour  of  having  formed  and  suggested 
the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.  The  great  defects  of 
Boiardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  the  narratives 
of  chivalry,  and  his  harsh  style.  Ariosto,  in  his  con- 
tinuation, by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  gaiety  of  Pulci, 
has  avoided  the  one,  and  Jlerni,  in  his  reformation  of 
Boiardo' s  poem,  has  corrected  the  other.  Pulci  may  be 
considered  as  the  precursor  and  model  of  Bcrni  al- 
together, as  he  has  partly  been  to  Ariosto,  however 
inferior  to  botb  his  copyists.  He  is  no  less  the  founder 
of  a  new  style  of  poetry  very  lately  sprung  up  in  Eng- 
land. I  allude  to  that  of  the  ingenious  Whistlecraft. 
The  serious  poems  on  Roncesvalles  in  the  same  language, 
and  more  particularly  the  excellent  one  of  Mr  Merivale, 
arc  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source.  It  has  never  yet 
l>e«n  decided  entirely* whether  Pulci's  intention  was  or 
vas  not  to  deride  the  religion,  which  is  one  of  his  fa- 
\ourite  topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  intention 
would  have  been  no  less  hazardous  to  the  poet  liiau  to 
the  pric*t,  particularly  in  that  age  and  country;  and 
the  permission  to  publish  the  poem,  and  its  reception 
among  the  classics  of  Italy,  prove  that  it  neither  was 
nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he  intended  to  ridicule 
the  monastic  life,  and  suffered  bis  imagination  to  play 
with  the  simple  dulness  of  his  converted  giant,  seems 
evident  enough;  but  surely  it  were  as  unjust  to  accuse 
hi  m  of  irreligioo  on  this  account,  as  to  denounce  Fielding 
for  his  Parson  Adams,  Barnabas,  Thwnckum,  Supple, 
and  the  Ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild, — or  Scott,  for  the 
requisite  use  of  his  Covenanters  in  the  « Tales  of  my 
Landlord.!* 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  used  the  liberty 
of  the  original  with  the  proper  names;  as  Pulci  uses 
Can,  Ganellon,  or  Ganellone;  Carlo,  Carlo magno,  or 
Orlomano;  Rondel,  or  Rondelio,  etc.  as  it  suits  his 
t  onvenience,  so  has  the  translator.     In  other  respects 


the  version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's 
ability  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one  lan- 
guage with  the  not  very  easy  Msk  of  reducing  it  to 
the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader  is  re- 
quested to  remember  that  the  antiquated  language  of 
Pulci,  however  pure,  is  not  easy  to  the  generality  of 
Italians  them*elvcs,  from  its  great  mixture  of  Tuscan 
proverbs;  and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indulgent  to 
the  present  attempt.  How  far  the  translator  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  whether  or  no  he  shall  continue  the  work, 
are  questions  which  the  public  will  deride.  He  was 
induced  to  make  the  experiment  partly  by  his  love  for. 
and  partial  intercourse  with,  the  Italian  language,  of 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge,  and 
with  which  it  is  so  nearly  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to 
become  accurately  conversant.  The  Italian  language 
is  like  a  capricious  beauty,  who  accords  her  smiles  to 
all.  her  favours  to  few,  and  sometimes  least  to  those  who 
have  courted  her  longest.  The  translator  wished  also 
to  present  in  an  English  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem 
never  yet  rendered  into  a  northern  language ;  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  productions  on  this  side  of  the  Alps 
as  well  as  of  those  recent  experiments  in  poetry  in 
England  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
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I. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  Word  next  God; 

Cod  was  the  Word,  the  Word  no  less  was  be; 
This  was  in  the  beginning,  to  my  mode 

Of  thinking,  and  without  him  nought  could  be: 
Therefore,  jiiht  Lord!  from  out  thy  high  abode, 

Benign  and  pious,  bid  an  angel  flee, 
One  only,  to  be  my  companion,  who 
Shall  help  my  famous,  worthy,  old  song  through. 
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II. 

And  thou,  oh  Virgin!  daughter,  mother,  bride, 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  cave  fo  you  each  key 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside, 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said,  «  All  hail!»  to  thee, 

Since  to  thy  servants  pity  s  ue'er  denied. 

With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  free, 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind, 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  miud. 

III. 
T  was  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 

Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 
Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befel, 

And  makes  the  nymphs  enamour  d,  to  the  hand 
Of  Phaeton  by  Phcebus  loved  so  well 

His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  command ) 
Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 
Appcar'd,  so  that  Tithonus  scratch'd  his  brow: 

IV. 
When  I  prepared  my  bark  first  to  obey, 

As  it  should  still  obey,  the  helm,  my  mind, 
And  carry  prose  or  rhyme,  and  this  my  lay 

Of  Charles  the  Emperor,  whom  you  will  find 
fly  several  peus  already  praised;  but  they 

Who  to  diffuse  his  glory  were  inclined, 
For  all  that  I  can  see  in  prose  or  verse, 
Have  understood  Charles  badly — and  wrote  worse. 

v 
Leonardo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genius  quick,  and  diligently  steady, 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter; 
lie  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready, 

And  in  the  field  a  most  victorious  fighter, 
Who  for  the  church  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought, 
Certes  far  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 

VI. 
Tou  stall  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore, 

The  abbey  uo  great  way  from  Manopell, 
Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory, 

Because  of  the  great  batde  in  which  fell 
A  pagan  king,  according  to  the  story, 

And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell: 
And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many, 
Near  them  Giusaffa's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 

VII. 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them  :  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise, 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow, 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies: 

Whate'er  thou  hast  acquired  from  then  till  now. 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance, 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 

VIII. 
Twelve  paladins  had  Charles  in  court,  of  whom 

The  wisest  and  most  famous  was  Orlando; 
Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 

In  Ronresvalles,  as  the  villain  plann'd  too, 
While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 

Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do, 
And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 
To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 


IX. 

T  was  Christmas-day ;  in  Paris  all  his  court 
Charles  held ;  the  chief,  1  say,  Orlando  was. 

The  Dane ;  Astoifo  there  too  did  resort, 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphant  sport. 

The  much  renown'd  Saint  Dennis  being  the  cause ; 

Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Beliughieri  too  came  there : 

X. 

Avolio,  and  Arino,  and  Othone 

Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 
Wise  Hamo,  and  the  ancient  Salemone, 

Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 
Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  GaneJlone, 

WTerc  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 
The  son  of  Pepin : — when  his  knights  came  hither, 
He  groan'd  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 

XI. 

But  watchful  fortune  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Ever  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  aod  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing; 

Curst  Gan,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king. 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

•  Orlando  must  we  always  theu  obey? 

XII. 
m  A  thousand  times  I  've  been  about  to  say, 

Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on; 
Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 

Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 
Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey; 

But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne. 
Which  we  wont  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 
By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 

XIII. 
«  Aud  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 

To  let  him  know  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 
And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win; 

But  I  know  wlio  that  day  had  won  the  fight 
If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been; 

The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 
lie  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 
In  tact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 

XIV. 
«  If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Gascony, 

When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 
The  christian  cause  had  suffer'd  shamefully. 

Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 
Best  speak  the  truth  when  there  s  a  reason  why : 

Know  then,  oh  emperor!  that  all  complain: 
As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 
O'er  which  I  cross' d  with  two  and  sixty  counts. 

XV. 

«T  is  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief, 
So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part. 

For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heart?* 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief, 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart: 

Displeased  be  was  with  Gan  because  he  said  it. 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him  credit 
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XVI. 
And  with  the  sword  he  would  have  murder'd  Gan, 

But  Oliver  thrust  in  between  tlie  pair. 
And  from  his  hand  extracted  Durlindan, 

And  thus  at  length  they  separated  were. 
Orlando,  angry  too  with  Carloinan, 

Wanted  but  little  to  have  slain  him  there; 
Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief, 
And  burst  and  madden'd  with  disdain  and  grief. 

XVII. 
From  ErroeUina,  consort  of  the  Dane, 

He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  Rondcll, 
And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o'er  the  plain ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  AJdabelle 
Stretch'd  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  bcr  lord  again : 

Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well, 
As  «  Welcome  my  Orlando  home,*)  she  said, 
Raised  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

XVIII. 
Like  him  a  fury  counsels;  his  revenge 

On  Gan  in  that  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take, 
Which  Aldabeila  thought  extremely  strange, 

But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake; 
And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change, 

And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 
Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  demur, 
And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 

xrx. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place, 
And  far  as  Pagan  countries  roam'd  astray, 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way; 

And  wandering  on  in  error  a  long  space, 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desert  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands  he  found, 

Which  fbrm'd  the  Christian's  and  the  Pagan's  bound. 

XX. 

The  abbot  was  call'd  Clermont,  and  by  blood 
Descended  from  Angrante :  under  cover 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood, 
But  certain  savage  giants  look'd  him  over! 

One  Passamcnt  was  foremost  of  the  brood, 
And  Alabaster  and  Morgantc  hover 

Second  and  third,  with  certain  sliogs,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 

XXI. 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent  gate  no  more, 
Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood. 
•  Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 
Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good; 

Enter'd,  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 
Him  who  was  born  of  Marys  holiest  blood, 

And  was  baptized  a  christian;  and  then  show'd 

II ow  10  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 

XXII. 

Said  the  abbot,  «  You  are  welcome;  what  is  mine 

We  give  you  freely,  since  that  you  believe 
With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  son  divine; 

And  that  you  may  not, .cavalier,  conceive 
The  cause  of  our  delay  to  let  you  in 
To  be  rusticity,  you  shall  receive 
|  The  reason  why  our  gate  was  barr'd  to  you: 
'  Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  live  must  do. 


XXIII. 

«  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure, 

As  you  perceive,  yet  wilhour  fear  or  blame 
They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure: 

From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
'T  was  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure; 

But  now,  if  here  we'd  slay,  we  needs  must  guard 

Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 

XXIV. 
«  These  make  us  stand,  in  fact,  upon  the  watch, 

For  late  there  have  appear d  three  giants  rough; 
What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 

I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  savage  stuff; 
When  force  and  malice  with  some  genius  match, 

You  know,  they  can  do  all — we  are  not  enough :  • 
And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 
I  know  not  what  to  do  till  matters  change. 

XXV. 
«  Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 

For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed; 
Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  't  is  certain 

That  manua  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  instead ; 
But  here  t  is  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in 

Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  for 
bread, 
From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 
And  Hung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 

XXVI. 

The  third,  Morgante,  's  savagest  by  far;  lie 

Plucks  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 

And  flings  them,  our  community  to  bury, 
And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  provokes. » 

While  thus  they  parley  in  the  cemetery, 
A  stone  from  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes, 

Which  nearly  crush'd  Rondell,  came  tumbling  over, 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  cover. 

XXVII. 

•♦For  God  sake,  cavalier,  come  in  with  speed. 
The  manna 's  filling  now,»  the  abbot  cried  : 

«TUis  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  should  feed, 
Dear  Abbot, »  Roland  unto  him  replied; 

u  Of  resliveness  he  d  cure  him  had  he  need ; 
That  stone  seems  with  good-will  and  aim  applied." 

The  holy  father  said,  « I  don't  deceive; 

They'll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe.*' 

XXVIII. 
Orlando  bade  them  take  care  of  Rondello, 

And  also  made  a  breakfast  of  his  own : 
u  Abbot, »  he  said,  «I  want  to  find  that  fellow 

Who  flung  at  my  good  horse  yon  corner-stone." 
Said  the  abbot,  «  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shallow, 

As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 
I  would  di.ssuadc  you,  baron,  from  this  strife, 
As  knowing  sure  that  you  will  lose  your  life. 

XXIX. 

«Tbat  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  darts — 

Such  slings,  clubs,  ballast-stones,  that  yield  you  must ; 
You  know  that  giants  have  much  6touter  hearts 

Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just; 
If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts, 

For  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust. » 
Orlando  answer'd,  «  This  I  '11  sec,  be  sure, 

And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure. » 
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The  abbot  sign'd  the  great  cross  on  his  front, 
m  Then  go  you  with  God's  benison  and  uiine;» 

Orlando,  after  he  had  scaled  the  mount, 
As  the  abbot  had  directed,  kept  the  line 

Right  to  the  usual  haunt  of  Passamont; 
Who,  seeing  him  alone  in  this  design, 

Survey "d  him  fore  and  aft  -with  eyes  observant, 

Then  asked  him,  « If  he  wish'd  to  stay  as  servant  ?» 

XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  great  ease; 

But,  said  Orlando,  « Saracen  insane! 
I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

God,  not  to  serve  as  footboy  in  your  train; 
You  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  the  peace — 

Tile  dog!  'tis  past  his  patience  to  sustain.** 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious, 
When  he  received  an  answer  so  injurious. 

XXXII. 

And  being  return'd  to  where  Orlando  stood, 

Who  had  not  moved  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 

The  cord,  he  hurl'd  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude, 
As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging; 

It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 

And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing, 

So  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died. 

But  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stupificd. 

XXXIII. 
Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright. 

Said,  « I  will  go,  and  while  he  lies  along, 
Disarm  me:  why  such  craven  did  I  fight?* 

But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long. 
Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 

As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 
While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 
Orlando  has  recalTd  his  force  and  senses : 

XXXIV. 

And  loud  he  shouted,  «  Giant,  where  dost  go? 

Thou  thought  st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid; 
To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou  *rt  too  slow 

To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade ! 
T  was  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  Iow.m 

The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'd, 
And  turn'd  about,  and  slopp'd  his  journey  on. 
And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 

XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand, 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed — 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true  brand, 

And  pagan  Passamont  died  unrcdeem'd. 
Yet  harsh  and  haughty,  us  he  ley  he  bann'd, 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  and  the  Word,— 

XXXVI. 

Saying,  «  What  grace  to  me  thou  'st  given! 

And  I  to  thee,  oh  Lord,  am  ever  bound. 
I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  from  heaven, 

Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fairly  down'd. 
All  things  by  thee  arc  measured  just  and  even; 

Our  power  without  thine  aid  would  nought  be  found : 
I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  I  can 
At  least  return  once  more  to  Carloman.* 


XXXVII. 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below, 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  h;m,  loud  *gan  say, 

«  How  thiok'st  thou,  glnttoa,  such  a  stone  to  throw ' 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 

XXXVIII. 
And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  size  so  large, 

That  if  it  had  in  fact  fill  fi  lid  its  mission. 
And  Roland  not  avail'd  him  of  his  targe. 

There  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 
Orlando  set  himself  in  turn  to  charge, 

And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 
With  all  his  sword.    The  lout  fell ;  but,  oVrthrowa,  h- 
However  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 

XXXIX. 

Morgan te  had  a  palace  in  his  mode, 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth, 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode. 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  birth. 
Orlando  knock'd,  and  knock'd,  again  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth. 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing, 
For  a  rough  dream 'had  shook  him  slumbering. 

XL. 
He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  had  attack'd 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd,  but  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jesu,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 
«  Who  knocks  here?*  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  be: 
«  That,*  said  Orlando,  «  you  will  quickly  see. 

XLI. 
« I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, 

Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — repentance; 
For  Providence  divine,  in  you  and  others. 

Condemns  the  evil  done  by  new  acquaintance. 
T  is  writ  on  high— your  wrong  must  pay  another's; 

From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence; 
Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 
I  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster.* 

XLII. 
Morgan  te  said,  «  O  gentle  cavalier! 

Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  villany; 
The  favour  of  your  name  I  fain  would  hear, 

And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy.* 
Replied  Orlando,  «  So  much  to  your  car 

I  by  my  faith  disclose  contentedly ; 
Christ  I  adore,  who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 
And,  if  you  please,  by  you  may  be  adored.* 

XLI1I. 
The  Saracen  rejoin'd  in  humble  tone, 

«I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision; 
A  savage  serpent  fell  on  mc  alone, 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 

Upon  the  cross,  preferr'd  I  my  petition ; 
His  timely  succour  set  me  safe  and  fret*. 
And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be.» 
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xnv. 

Orlando  answer'd,  «  Baron  just  and  pious, 
If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  more 

To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deny  us 
Eternal  honour,  you  will  go  above, 

And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us, 
And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love. 

Your  idols  are  vain  liars  full  of  fraud, 

The  only  true  God  is  the  Christian's  God. 

XLV. 
«The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 

Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 
If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest, 

Without  whom  neither  sun  or  star  can  shine, 
Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 

Your  renegado  God,  and  worship  mine, — 
Baptise  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent.* 
To  wbich  Morgante  answer'd,  «I  'm  content.!* 

XL  VI. 
And  then  Orlando  to  embrace  him  flew, 

And  made  much  of  his  convert,  as  he  cried, 
« To  the  abbey  1  will  gladly  marshal  you :» 

To  whom  Morgante,  «  Let  us  go,»  replied ; 
« I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue.** 

Which  tbiog  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride, 
Saying,  «  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 
A<k  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would: 

XLVII. 
«  Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination, 

Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 
Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation.* 

Morgante  said,  «  For  goodness'  sake  make  known- 
Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine — your  station, 

And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown, 
Then  will  I  every  thing  at  your  command  do.* 
On  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 

XLVII1. 
«  Then,*  quoth  the  giant,  «  blessed  be  Jesu, 

A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise! 
Oft,  perfect  baron!  have  I  heard  of  you 

Through  all  the  different  period  of  my  days: 
And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 

I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always.* 
Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say, 
And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 

XL1X. 
And  by  the  way,  about  the  giants  dead 

Orlando  with  Morgante  rcason'd :  «  Be, 
For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted, 

And,  since  it  is  God's  pleasure,  pardon  mc  ; 
A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred, 

And  our  true  scripture  soundelh  openly — 
Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill. 

Which  the  Lord  never  faileth  to  fulfil  : 

L. 

«« Because  his  love  of  justice  unto  all 

Is  such,  he  wills  his  judgment  should  devour 

All  who  have  sin,  however  great  or  small  ; 
But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore : 

Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 
Him,  whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore: 

Ail  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway, 

And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 


M. 

a  And  here  our  doctors  are  of  one  accord, 
Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion — 

That  in  their  thoughts  who  praise  in  heaven  the  Lord, 
If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 

For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confusion, — 

Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought, 

And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought. 

LII. 
«But  they  in  Christ  have  firmest  hope,  and  all 

Which  seems  to  him,  to  them  too  must  appear 
Well  done;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befal; 

He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err  : 
If  sire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall, 

They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her; 
What  pleases  God  to  them  must  joy  inspire; — 
Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir.* 

LM. 
«A  word  unto  the  wise,*  Morgante  said, 

« Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 

And  if  the  will  of  God  seem  good  to  me, 
Just,  as  you  tell  me,  't  is  in  heaven  obey'd — 

Ashes  to  ashes, — merry  let  us  be ! 
I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 
And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 

L1V. 
« So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 

That  they  are  dead,  and  have  no  further  fear 
To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in, 

And  that- they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 
By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  curtain 

Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear.* 
He  cut  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words, 
And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 

LV. 

Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together, 

Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt. 

The  monks  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thither 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout, 

Saying,  with  tremor,  «  Please  to  tell  us  whether 
You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out?* 

The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant, 

Too  greatly  fear  d,  at  first,  to  be  compliant. 

LVI. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  thus  agitated, 

Said  quickly,  «  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer; 

He  Christ  believes,  as  CUristiau  must  be  rated, 
And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false ;»  which  here 

Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 
A  proof  of  both  the  giants  fate  quite  clear: 

Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored, 

Saying,  «Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord!* 

LVIf. 
He  gazed;  Morgante's  height  he  calculated, 

And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size ; 
And  then  he  said,  «Oh  giant  celebrated, 

Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise. 
How  you  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  yon  late  did 

When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 
You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 
Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 
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LVHI. 
«  And  one  of  our  apostles,  Saul  once  named, 

Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 
Till  oue  day  by  the  Spirit  being  inflamed, 

'Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus?'  sard  Christ; 
And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaimed, 

And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ; 
And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 
O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  reboundiug. 

LIX. 

«  So,  my  Morgan te,  you  may  do  likewise; 

He  who  repents, — thus  writes  the  Evangelist, — 
Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 
Yon  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

With  just  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you  '11  exist 
Among  the  happy  saints  for  evermore; 
But  you  were  lost  and  damn'd  to  hell  before !» 

LX. 

And  thus  great  honour  to  Morgante  paid 

The  abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose. 
One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  slray'd, 

And  saunter'd  here  and  there,  where'er  they  chose, 
The  abbot  show'd  a  cliamber,  where  array'd 

Much  armour  was,  and  hung  up  certain  bows; 
And  one  of  these  Morgante  for  a  whira 
Girt  on,  though  useless,  he  believed,  to  him. 

LXF. 
There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,  like  a  worthy  brother,  said, 
«  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  in  this  case 

To  go  for  water. »     «  You  shall  be  obey'd 
In  all  commands,))  was  the  reply,  «<  straighlways*» 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid, 
And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountain, 
Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  mountain. 

LXIl. 
Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears, 

Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 
Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 

An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head; 
And  lo!  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears. 

And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread. 
And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours. 
So  that  the  giant's  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 

LXIH. 
Morgante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow, 

"Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear, 
And  pass'd  unlo  the  other  side  quite  thorough 

So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 
Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow, 

Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career. 
And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 
Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot. 

LXIV. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  ou  him  close, 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head  > 

As  floor'd  him,  so  that  he  no  more  arose — 
Smashing  the  very  hone;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.     Having  seen  such  blows, 
The  other  pip  along  the  valley  fled; 

Morgante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took, 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 


LXV. 
The  tun  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 

The  hogs  on  t'  other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 
On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near, 

Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 
Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 

With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  that  brimful  vase, 
MarvelTd  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great; — 
So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 

LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork; 

All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food : 

They  lay  their  breviaries  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood. 
That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 

For  all  the  fasts  arc  now  left  in  arrcar. 

Lxvn. 

As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  thry  ate ; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  bones  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  cat, 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too  clean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honour  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse  well  train'd, 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  mamfam'd. 

Lxvnr. 

The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led, 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof, 

Thinking  that  he  a  back,  of  iron  had. 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead, 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoof. 

Morgante  said,  «Get  up,  thou  sulky  cur!* 

And  still  continued  pricking  with  the  spar. 

LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount, 
And  said,  « I  am  as  light  as  any  feather, 

And  he  has  burst — to  this  what  say  yon,  count  ?» 
Orlando  answered,  «  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather 

You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : — 
Let  him  go;  fortune  wills  that  we  together 

Should  march,  but  you  on  foot,  Morgante,  still.* 

To  which  the  giaut  answered,  «  So  I  will. 

LXX. 

«  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  shall  see 
How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight.* 

Orlando  said,  « I  really  think  you  '11  be. 

If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly  knight. 

Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me: 

But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 

T  were  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood. 

If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood.)* 

LXXI. 

The  giant  said,  «Then  carry  him  I  will, 
Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack — 

To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill; 

But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back.* 

Orlando  answer'd,  « If  my  counsel  still 
May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 

To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 
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LXXII. 
^4Take  care  he  don't  revenge  himself,  though  dead, 

As  Nessus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure ; 
I  don't  know  if  the  fact  you  've  heard  or  read, 

But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure.* 
«  But  help  him  on  my  back,»  Morgante  said, 

«  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure: 
In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey, 
With  all  the  bells,  I  'd  carry  yonder  belfry.* 

lxxiif. 

The  abbot  said,  «The  steeple  may  do  well, 

But,  for  the  bells,  you  've  broken  them,  I  wot.» 

Morgante  answered,  «  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
The  penalty,  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot :» 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell, 
He  said,  «  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 

Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I  have  force ;» — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 

lxxiv. 

Morgante  was  like  any  mountain  framed; 

So  if  he  did  this,  't  is  no  prodigy  ; 
Rut  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed, 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family; 
And,  fearing  that  he  might  be  hurt  or  roaim'd, 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burthen  by: 
«  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  io.w 
Morgante  said,  «  I  '11  carry  him  for  certain.* 

LXXV. 
He  did ;  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 

And  to  the  abbey  then  return'd  with  speed. 
Orlando  said,  «  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 

Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed.* 
The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day, 

And  said  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 
To  leave  his  reverence ;  hut  for  this  decision 
He  wish'd  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 

LXXVI. 

The  honours  they  continued  to  receive 
Perhaps  exceeded  what  his  merits  chim'd: 

He  said,  « I  mean,  and  quickly,  to  retrieve 
The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed; 

Some  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave, 
Kiod  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed. 

And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment, 

So  much  I  see  you  with  our  stay  content. 

LXXVII. 
«  Rut  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime, 

The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 
So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 

For  me,  from  heaven  reward  you  with  ail  good, 
The  God  so  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime ! 

Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood : 
Meanwhile  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 
And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing. » 

LXXVIII. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard, 
His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness, 

Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word  ; 
And,  «<  Cavalier,*  he  said,  <«  if  I  have  less 

Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  nppcar'd, 
Than  fits  rac  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 

I  know  I've  done  too  little  in  this  rase; 

Hut  blame  our  ignorance,  and  this  poor  place. 


LXXIX. 

w  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masses. 
And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  patcr-nosters, 

Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters) ; 

But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces. 

For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 

That  wheresoe'er  you  go,  I  too  shall  be, 

And,  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 

LXXX. 

•  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction. 
But  you,  I  know,  arc  sage,  and  feel,  and  taste, 

And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction. 
For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 

With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction, 
By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste: 

To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 

For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 

LXXXI. 

«  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
The  giants  caused  us,  that  the  way  was  lost 

By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 

And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here. 
That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost  ; 

Rut  mouths  and  years  you  could  not  slay  in  sloth, 

Nor  are  you  form'd  to  wear  our  sober  cloth ; 

LXXXH. 

«  But  to  bear  arms  and  wield  the  lance;  indeed, 
With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl, 

In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 
This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 

By  your  compassion:  now  in  peace  proceed. 
Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll, 

But,  if  I  'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 

That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 

LXXXIII. 

«  If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  in. 

Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  you  choose. 

And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin.* 
Orlando  answer d,  « If  there  should  lie  loose 

Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  we  begin, 

Which  might  be  turn'd  to  my  companion's  use, 

The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  mc.»> 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  «  Come  in  and  sec.* 

LXXXIV. 

And  in  a  certain  closet,  where  the  wall 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armour  like  a  crust, 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  «I  give  you  all.» 

Morgante  rummaged   piecemeal  from  the  dust 

The  whole,  whictt,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  small, 
And  that  too  had  the  mail  inlaid  with  rust. 

They  wooder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne'er  had  suited  others  so  compactly. 

LXXXV. 

'T  was  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 

By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 
Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 

The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well; 
In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe, 

Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable: 
Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him, 
And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 
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LXXXVI. 

Seeing  this  history,  Count  Orlando  said 
In  his  own  heart,  «  Oh  God !  who  in  the  sky 

Know'st  all  tilings,  how  was  Milo  hither  led, 
Who  caused  the  giant  in  this  place  to  die?» 

And  certain  letters,  weeping,  then  he  read, 
So  that  he  could  not  keep  his  visage  dry, — 

As  I  will  tell  in  the  ensuing  story. 

From  evil  keep  you  the  high  King  of  Glory! 


Note  1.  Page  5oo,  line  57. 

Be  g«re  bin  tuch  a  pooch  upon  tbc  bead. 

«  Gli  dctle  in  sulla  testa  un  gran  punzone.**      It  i> 
strange  that  Pulci  should  have  literally  anticipated  th 
technical  terms  of  my  old  friend  and  master,  Jack*on 
and  the  art  which  he  lias  carried  to  its  highest  piti-h. 
«  A  punch  on  the  head,*  or  «  a  punch  in  the  hend.*  ' 
«  un  punione  in  sulla  testa, »  is  the  exact  and  freqoror  ' 
phrase  of  our  best  pugilists,  who  little  dream  that  thev 
are  talking  the  purest  Tuscan. 


OTxltt, 


AN  APOSTROPHIC  HYMN. 


Qoali*  is  Eurotc  ripi*.  cut  per  jugt  Cyntbi 
Escrcet  Diana  cboro*. 

VIROIL. 

Surb  on  EuroUt'  bank*,  or  Cynthia'*  beipbt, 
Diana  *e«m* !  and  to  *h«  charm*  ihe  tight. 
When  in  the  dantr  the  graceful  goddr** lead* 
The  quire  of  nymph*,  and  overtop*  tbeir  head*. 

DRYDENS  VIRGIL. 


TO  THE  PUBLISHER. 


Sis, 

I  am  a  country  gentleman  of  a  midland  county.  I 
might  have  been  a  parliament-man  for  a  certain  bo- 
rough, having  had  the  offer  of  as  many  votes  as 
General  T.  at  the  general  election  in  181 2. l  But  I 
was  all  for  domestic  happiness;  as  fifteen  years  ago, 
on  a  visit  to  London,  I  married  a  middle-aged  maid 
of  honour.  We  lived  happily  at  Hornem  Hall  till 
last  season,  when  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the 
Countess  of  Waltzaway  (a  distant  relation  of  my  spouse) 
to  pass  the  winter  in  town.  Thinking  no  harm,  and 
our  girls  being  come  to  a  marriageable  (or  as  they  call 
it,  marketable)  age,  and  having  besides  a  chancery  suit 
invctcrately  entailed  upon  the  family  estate,  we  came 
up  in  our  old  chariot,  of  which,  by  the  bye,  my  wife 
grew  so  much  ashamed  in  less  than  a  week,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  buy  a  second-hand  barouche,  of  which  I 
might  mount  the  box,  Mrs  H.  says,  if  I  could  drive, 
but  never  see  the  inside — that  place  being  reserved 
for  the  honourable  Augustus  Tiptoe,  her  partner- 
general  and  opera-knight.  Hearing  great  praises  of 
Mrs  H.'s  dancing  (she  wa6  famous  for  birth-night  mi- 
nuets in  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century),  I  unbootcd, 
and  went  to  a  ball  at  the  countess's,  expecting  to  see 
a  country  dance,  or,  at  most,  cotillions,  reels,  and  all 
the  old  paces  to  the  newest  tunes.  Rut,  judge  of  my 
surprize,  on  arriving,  to  see  poor  dear  Mrs  Hornem 
with  her  arms  half  round  the  loins  of  a  huge  hussar- 
looking  gentleman  I  never  set  eyes  on  before;  and  his, 
to  say  truth,  rather  more  than  half  round  her  waist, 
turning  round,  and  round,  and  round,  to  a  d — — d  see- 


saw up  and  down  sort  of  tune,  that  reminded  me  of  | 
the  m  black  joke»  only  more  «  affettttoso,*  till  it  made  ' 
me  quite  giddy  with  wondering  they  were  not  so.     Rt 
and  bye  they  stopped  a  bit,  and  I  thought  they  woo!4  ' 
sit  or  fall  down : — but,  no ;  with  Mrs  II.  s  baud  on  lit*  J 
shoulder,  «  quamfamiliariter,***  (as  Terence  said  »b>u  { 
I  was  at  school),  they  walked  about  a  minute,  and  tb^n 
at  it  again,  like  two  cock-chafers  spitted  on  the  sanv* 
bodkin.    I  asked  what  all   this  meant,  when,  with  a  , 
loud  laugh,  a  child  no  older  than  oar  WUhctmnu   '. 
name  I  never  heard  but  in  the  Vicar  of  WakrtielJ. 
though  her  mother  would  call  her  after  the  Princfw 
of  Swappenbach),  said,  «  Lord,  Mr  Uqrnem,  can't  you 
see  they  are  valuing,»  or  waltzing  (I  forget  which) ;  a»l 
then  up  she  got,  and  her  mother  and  sister,  and  a%a% 
they  went,  and  round-abouted  it  till  supper-lime.    No*  ■ 
that  I  know  what  it  is,  I  like  it  of  all  thing*,  and  •■ 
does  Mrs  H.  (  though  I  have  broken  my  shins,  and  four 
times  overturned  Mrs  Hornem's  maid  in  practising  tb*- 
preliminary  steps  in  a  morning.)  Indeed,  so  muvh  •!•• 
I  like  it,  that  having  a  turn  for  rhyme,  tastily  di*pb\n' 
in  some  election  ballads,  and  songs  in  honour  of  all  th- 
victories  (but  till  lately  I  have  had  little  practise  in  tiut 
way),  I  sat  down,  and  with  the  aid  of  W.  F.  Esq.  jj>! 
a  few  hints  from  Dr  B.  (whose  recitations  I  attend.  a»- 
am  monstrous  fond  of  Master  BVs  manner  of  rJclitrria 
his  fathers  late  successful  D.  L.  .nddress),  I  comprw  ■ 
the  following  hymn,  wherewithal  to  make   my  vnti 
ments  known  to  the    public,  whom,  nevertheless.  I 
heartily  despise  as  well  as  the  critics. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc.  etc. 

HORACE  HORNEM. 


WALTZ. 


5o3 


WALTZ. 


Mcse  of  the  many-twinkling  feet!3  whose  charms 
Are  now  extended  up  from  legs  to  arms ; 
Tekpsichoib! — too  long  misdeem'd  a  maid- 
Reproachful  term — bestow'd  but  to  upbraid — 
Henceforth  in  all  the  bronze  of  brightness  shine, 
The  least  a  vestal  of  the  virgin  Nine. 
Far  be  from  thee  and  thine  the  name  of  prude ; 
Mork'd,  yet  triumphant;  sneer d  at,  unsubdued; 
Thy  legs  must  move  to  conquer  ns  they  fly, 
If  but  thy  coats  are  reasonably  high; 
Thy  breast — if  bare  enough — requires  no  sliield  ; 
Dance  forth — sans  armour  thou  shalt  take  the  field, 
And  own — impregnable  to  most  assaults, 
Thy  not  too  lawfully  begotten  «  Waltr.» 


Hail,  nimble  nymph!  to  whom  the  young  hussar, 
The  whisker'd  votary  of  waltz  and  war — 
Hi*  night  devotes,  despite  of  spur  and  boots, 
A  sight  unmatch'd  since  Orpheus  and  his  brutes: 
Hail  spirit-stirring  Waltz !— beneath  whose  banners 
A  modern  hero  fought  for  modish  manners ; 
On  Hounslow  s  heath  to  rival  WeHesley's^  fame, 
Cock'd — fired — and  miss'd  his  man — but  gain'd  his  aim* 
Hail  moving  muse !  to  whom  the  fair  ones  breast 
Gives  all  it  can,  and  bids  us  take  the  rest. 
Oh !  for  the  flow  of  Busby,  or  of  Fitz, 
The*  tatter's  loyalty,  the  formers  wits, 
To  <*  energize  the  object  I  pursue," 
And  give  both  Belial  and  his  dance  their  due ! — 

Imperial  Waltz !  imported  from  the  Rhine 
Tamed  for  the  growth  of  pedigrees  and  wine), 
Long  be  thine  import  from  all  duty  free, 
And  hock  itself  be  less  esteem'd  than  thee; 
In  some  few  qualities  alike — for  hock 
Improves  our  cellar — thou  our  living  stock. 
The  head  to  hock  belongs — thy  subtler  art 
Intoxicates  alone  the  heedless  heart: 
Through  the  full  veins  thy  gentler  poison  swims, 
And  wakes  to  wantonness  the  willing  limbs. 

Oh,  Germany!  how  much  to  thee  we  owe, 
As  heaven-born  Pitt  can  testify  below ; 
Ere  cursed  confederation  made  thee  France's, 

And  only  left  us  thy  d d  debts  and  dances; 

Of  subsidies  and  Hanover  bereft, 

Wr  bless  thee  still — for  George  the  third  is  left ! 

Of  kings  the  best — and  last,  not  least  in  worth, 

For  graciously  begetting  Ceorge  the  fourth. 

To  Germany,  and  highnesses  serene, 

Who  owe  us  millions— don 't  we  owe  the  queen? 

To  Germany,  what  owe  we  not  besides  Z 

So  oft  bestowing  Brunswickers  and  brides; 

Who  paid  for  vulgar,  with  her  royal  blood, 

Drawn  from  the  stem  of  each  Teutonic  stud: 

Who  sent  us — so  be  pardon'd  all  her  faults — 

A  dozen  dukes — some  kings — a  queen — and  Waltz. 

But  peace  to  her — her  emperor  and  diet, 
Though  now  transfcrrd  to  Bonaparte's  «fiat;» 
Back  to  my  (heme — 0 !  Muse  of  motion  say, 
How  first  to  Albion  found  thy  waltz  her  way? 


Borne  on  the  breath  of  hyperborean  gales, 
From  Hamburg's  port  (while  Hamburg  yet  had  mails), 
Ere  yet  unlucky  fame — compell'd  to  creep 
To  snowy  Gottenburg— was  chill'd  to  sleep; 
Or,  starting  from  her  slumbers,  deign'd  arise, 
Heligoland!  to  stock  thy  mart  with  lies; 
WThile  unburnt  Moscow5  yet  had  news  to  send, 
Nor  owed  her  fiery  exit  to  a  friend. 
She  came — Waltz  came — and  with  her  certain  sets    - 
Of  true  dispatches,  and  as  true  gazettes ; 
Then  flamed  of  Austerlitz  the  blest  dispatch, 
Which  Moniteur  nor  Morning  Post  can  match ; 
And — almost  crush'd  beneath  the  glorious  news — 
Ten  plays,  and  forty  talcs  of  Kotzebue's; 
One  envoy's  letters,  six  composers'  airs, 
And  loads  from  Frankfort  and  from  Leipsic  fairs ; 
Meiner's  four  volumes  upon  womankind, 
Like  Lapland  witches  to  ensure  a  wind ; 
Brunck's  heaviest  tome  for  ballast,  and  to  back  it, 
Of  Heyue\  such  as  should  not  sink  the  packet. 
Fraught  withjhis  cargo — and  her  fairest  freight, 
Delightful  Waltz,  on  tiptoe  for  a  mate, 
The  welcome  vessel  reach'd  the  genial  strand, 
And  round  her  flock'd  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
Not  decent  David,  when,  before  the  ark, 
His -grand  pas-seul  excited  some  remark; 
Not  love-lorn  Quixote,  when  his  Sancho  thought 
The  knight's  fandango  friskier  than  it  ought ; 
Not  soft  Herodias,  when  with  winning  tread 
Her  nimble  feet  danced  off  another's  head; 
Not  Cleopatra  on  her  galley's  deck, 
Displayed  so  much  of  leg,  or  more  of  neck, 
Than  thou,  ambrozial  Waltz,  when  first  the  moon 
Beheld  thee  twirling  to  a  Saxon  tune ! 

To  you — ye  husbands  of  ten  years !  whose  brows 
Ache  with  the  annual  tributes  of  a  spouse; 
To  you,  of  nine  years  less — who  only  bear 
The  budding  sprouts  of  those  that  you  shall  wear, 
With  added  ornaments  around  them  roll'd, 
Of  native  brass,  or  law-awarded  gold ; 
To  you,  ye  matrons,  ever  on  the  watch 
To  mar  a  son's,  or  make  a  daughters  match; 
To  you,  ye  children  of — whom  chance  accords — 
Always  the  ladies,  and  sometimes  their  lords; 
To  you — ye  single  gentlemen !  who  seek 
Torments  for  life,  or  pleasures  for  a  week; 
As  Love  or  Hymen  your  endeavours  guide, 
To  gain  your  own,  or  snatch  another's  bride; 
To  one  and  all  the  lovely  stranger  came, 
And  every  ball-room  echoes  with  her  name. 

Endearing  Waltz — to  thy  more  melting  tunc 
Bow  Irish  jig,  and  ancient  rigadoon; 
Scotch  reels  a  vaunt !  and  country  dance,  forego 
Your  future  claims  to  each  fantastic  toe; 
Waltz — Waltz — alone  both  legs  and  arms  demands, 
Liberal  of  feet,  and  lavish  of  her  hands ; 
Hands  which  may  freely  range  in  public  sight 
Where  ne'er  before — but — pray  «  put  out  the  light.» 
Methinks  the  glare  of  yonder  chandelier 
Shines  much  too  far — or  I  am  much  too  near; 
And  true,  though  strange — Waltz  whispers  this  remark, 
«  My  slippery  steps  are  safest  in  the  dark!** 
But  here  the  muse  with  due  decorum  halts, 
And  lends  her  longest  petticoat  to  Waltz. 
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Observant  travellers!  of  every  time; 
Yc  quartos!  publish'd  upon  every  clime; 
0  say,  shall  dull  Romaika's  heavy  round, 
Fandango's  wriggle,  or  Bolero's  bound; 
Can  Egypt's  Almas c — tantalizing  group — 
Columbia's  capercrs  to  the  warlike  whoop — 
Can  aught  from  cold  Kamschatka  to  Cape  Horn 
With  Waltz  compare,  or  after  Walt/  be  borne! 
Ah,  no!  from  Morier's  pages  down  to  Gait's, 
Each  tourist  pens  a  paragraph  for  «Waltz.» 

Shades  of  those  belles,  whose  reign  began  of  yore, 
With  George  the  Thirds — and  ended  long  before— 
Though  in  your  daughters'  daughters  yet  you  thrive, 
Curst  from  your  lead,  and  be  yourselves  alive! 
Back  to  the  ball-room  speed  your  spectred  host; 
Fool's  Paradise  is  dull  to  that  you  lost. 
No  treacherous  powder  bids  conjecture  quake; 
No  stiff  starch'd  slays  make  meddling  fingers  ache; 
(Transferr'd  to  those  ambiguous  things  that  ape 
Goats  in  their  visage,"  women  in  their  shape); 
No  damsel  faints  when  rather  closely  press'd, 
But  more  caressing  seems  when  most  caress'd; 
Superfluous  hartshorn,  and  reviving  salts, 
Both  banish'd  by  the  sovereign  cordial  «Waltz.» 

Seductive  Waltz! — though  on  thy  native  shore 
Even  Werter's  self  proclaim  d  thee  half  a  whore; 
Werter — to  decent  vice  though,  much  inclined ; 
Yet  warm,  not  wanton ;  dazzled,  but  not  blind — 
Though  gentle  Genlis,  in  her  strife  with  Stael, 
Would  cvt*n  proscribe  thee  from  a  Paris  ball; 
The  fashion  hails — from  countesses  to  queens, 
And  maids  aud  valets  waltz  behind  the  scenes; 
Wide  and  more  wide  thy  witching  circle  spreads, 
And  turns — if  nothing  else — at  least  our  heads. 
With  thee  even  clumsy  cits  attempt  to  bounce, 
And  cockneys  practise  what  they  can't  pronounce. 
Gods!  how  the  glorious  theme  ray  strain  exalts, 
Aud  rhyme  finds  partner  rhyme  in  praise  of  «Waltx.» 

Blest  was  the  time  Waltz  chose  for  her  debut; 

The  court,  the  R 1,  like  herself  were  new;8 

New  face  for  friends,  for  foes  some  new  rewards, 
New  ormmenis  for  black  and  royal  guards;  ^ 
New  laws  to  hang  the  rogues  that  roar'd  for  bread ; 
New  coins  (most  newy)  to  follow  those  that  fled; 
New  victories — nor  can  we  prize  them  less, 
Though  Jenky  wonders  at  his  own  success; 
New  wars,  because  the  old  succeed  so  well, 
That  most  survivors  envy  those  who  fell; 
New  mist reuses — no — old — aud  yet  't  is  true, 
Though  they  be  old,  the  Viing  is  something  new; 
Each  new,  quite  new — (except  some  ancieut  tricks10), 
New  white -slicks,  gold -slicks,  broom  -  slicks,  all  new 

slicks! 
With  vests  or  ribands — deck'd  alike  in  hue, 
New  troopers  strut,  new  turncoats  blush  in  blue; 

So  saith  the  muse— my ,l,  what  say  you? 

Such  was  the  time  when  Waltz  might  best  maintain 
Her  new  preferments  in  this  novel  reign; 
Such  was  the  lime,  nor  ever  ycl  was  such, 
Hoops  are  no  more,  and  petticoats  not  much; 
|  Moral;,  and  minuets,  virtue  and  her  stays, 
|  And  tell-tale  powder — all  have  had  their  days. 


The  ball  begins — the  honours  of  the  bouse 

First  duly  done  by  daughter  or  by  spouse. 

Some  potentate — or  royal  or  serene — 

With  K — t's  gay  grace,  or  sapient  G— st — r's  mica. 

Leads  forth  the  ready  dame,  whose  rising  flask 

Might  once  have  been  mistaken  for  a  blush. 

From  where  the  garb  just  leaves  the  bosom  free. 

That  spot  where  hearts1  *  were  once  supposed  to  be , 

Round  all  the  confines  of  the  yielded  waist, 

The  strangest  hand  may  wander  undisplaced; 

The  lady's  in  return  may  grasp  as  much 

As  princely  paunches  offer  to  her  touch. 

Pleased  round  the  chalky  floor  how  well  they  trip,        j 

One  hand  reposing  on  the  royal  hip; 

The  other  to  the  shoulder  no  less  royal 

Ascending  with  affection  truly  loyal; 

Thus  front  to  front  the  partners  move  or  stand. 

The  foot  may  rest,  but  none  withdraw  the  hand; 

And  all  in  turn  may  follow  in  their  rank. 

The  Earl  of— Asterisk — and  Lady — Blank;  \ 

Sir — such  a  one — with  those  of  fashion's  ho*t, 

For  whose  blest  surnames — vide  «  Morning  Post,-* 

(Or  if  for  that  impartial  print  too  late, 

Search  Doctors'  Commons  sixmonths  from  my  dal»\  — 

Thus  all  and  each,  in  movement  swift  or  slow, 

The  genial  contact  gently  undergo ; 

Till  some  might  marvel,  with  the  modest  Turk, 

If  «  nothing  follows  all  this  palming  work?***  j 

True,  honest  Mirza— you  may  trust  my  rhyme — 

Something  does  follow  at  a  titter  time; 

The  breast  thus  publicly  resigu'd  to  man. 

In  private  may  resist  him if  it  can. 

O  ye!  who  loved  our  grandmothers  of  yore, 

F-tz — t — k,  Sh-r — d — n,  and  many  more! 

And  thou,  my  priuce!  whose  sovereign  taste  and  will 

It  is  to  love  the  lovely  beldames  still; 

Thou,  ghost  of  O, !  whose  judging  sprite 

Satan  may  spare  to  peep  a  single  night, 
Pronounce — if  ever  in  your  days  of  bliss — 
Asmodeus  struck  so  bright  a  stroke  as  this; 
To  teach  the  young  ideas  how  to  rise. 
Flush  in  the  cheek  and  languish  in  the  eyes; 
Rush  to  the  heart,  and  lighten  through  the  frame, 
Wiih  half-told  wish,  and  ill-dissembled  dame; 
For  prurient  nature  still  will  storm  the  breast — 
fVho,  tempted  thus,  can  auswer  for  the  rest ! 

But  ye — who  never  felt  a  single  thought 

For  what  our  morals  arc  to  be  or  ought; 

Who  wisely  wish  the  charms  you  view  to  reap. 

Say — would  you  make  those  beauties  quite  «a  cheap  T 

Hot  from  the  hands  promiscuously  applied. 

Round  the  slight  waist;  or  down  the  glowing  side,- 

Wrhcre  were  the  rapture  then  to  clasp  the  form, 

From  this  lewd  grasp,  and  lawless  contact  warm? 

At  once  love's  most  endearing  thought  resign. 

To  press  the  hand  so  press'd  by  nouc  but  thine; 

To  gaze  upon  that  eye  which  never  met 

Another's  ardent  look  without  rrgret; 

Approach  the  lip  which  all,  without  restraint. 

Come  near  enough — if  not  to  touch — to  taint; 

If  such  thou  lovest — love  her  then  no  more. 

Or  give — like  her — caresses  to  a  score; 

Her  mind  with  these  is  gone,  and  with  it  go 

The  little  left  behind  it  to  bestow. 
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Voluptuous  Walu!  and  dare  I  thus  blaspheme? 

Thy  bard  forgot  thy  praises  were  his  theme. 

Tkspsicbobb  forgive! — at  every  ball 

My  wife  now  waltxes— and  my  daughters  shall; 

My  son  (or  stop — t  is  needless  to  inquire— 

These  Uttle  accidents  should  ne'er  transpire; 

Some  ages  hence  our  genealogic  tree 

Will  wear  as  grc*n  a  bough  for  him  as  me), 

Waltzing  shall  rear,  to  make  our  name  amends, 

Grandsons  for  me — in  heirs  to  all  his  friends. 


NOTES. 

Note  1.    Page  592,  line  4* 
State  of  the  poll  (last  day)  5. 

Note  x.  Page  5oi,  line  6. 
My  latin  is  all  forgotten,  if  a  man  can  be  said  to  have 
forgotten  what  he  never  remembered ;  but  I  bought 
mv  tide-page  motto  of  a  Catholic  priest  for  a  three 
shilling  bank  token,  after  much  haggling  for  the  even. 
sixpence.     I  grudged  the  money  to  a  papist,  being  all 


Gordon  himself  would  have  nothing  to  object  to  such 
liberal  bastards  of  our  Lady  of  Babylon. 

Note  5.    Page  5o3,  line  7. 

The  patriotic  arson  of  our  amiable  allies  cannot  bo 
sufficiently  commended — nor  subscribed  for.   Amongst 
other  details  omitted  in  the  various  dispatches  of  our 
eloquent  ambassador,  he  did  not  state  (being  too  much 
occupied  with  the  exploits  of  Colonel  C ,  in  swim- 
ming rivers  frosen,  and  galloping  over  roads   impass- 
able), that  one  entire  province  perished  by  famine  in 
the  most  melancholy  manner,  as  follows : — In  General 
Rostopchin's  consummate  conflagration,  the  consump- 
tion of  tallow  and  train  oil  was  so  great,  that  the  market 
was  inadequate  to  the  demand :  and  thus  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  persons  were  starved  to  death, 
by  being  reduced  to  wholesome  diet !     The  lamplighters 
of  London  have  since  subscribed  a  pint  (of  oil)  a  piece, 
and  the  tallow-chandlers   have  unanimously  voted  'a 
quantity  of  best  moulds  (four  to  the  pound),  to  the 
relief  of  the  surviving  Scythians — the  scarcity  will  soon, 
by  such  exertions,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  qualify 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  provision,  be  totally  alle- 
viated.    It  is  said,  in  return,  that  the  untouched  Ukraine 


for  the  memory  of  Perceval,  and  «No  popery;*  and 
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to  our  suffering  manufacturers. 


can't  burn  him  any  more 

Note  3.    Page  5o3,  line  1 . 

•  Claaealbetr  way-twinkling  feet.*— G»«r. 

Note  4.    Page  5o3,  line  31. 

To  rival  Lord  W.'s,  or  his  nephew's,  as  the  reader 
pleases : — the  one  gained  a  pretty  woman,  whom  be 
deserved,  by  fighting  for;  and  the  other  has  been  fight- 
ing in  the  Peninsula  many  a  long  day,  «  by  Shrewsbury 
clock,*  without  gaining  any  thing  in  that  country  but 
the  title  of  « the  Great  Lord,»  and  « the  Lord,*  which 
savours  of  profanation,  having  been  hitherto  applied 
only  to  that  Being,  to  whom  «  Te  Deunu*  for  carnage 
are  the  rankest  blasphemy.  —  It  is  to  be  presumed  the 
general  will  one  day  return  to  his  Sabine  farm,  there 


•  To  tarn*  the  geaiat  of  th«  •tubbora  pUia, 
Jlmost  mm  quickly  a*  be  cooqutr'J  Spain  !• 

The  Lord  Peterborough  conquered  continents  in .  a 
summer;  we  do  more — we  contrive  both  to  conquer 
a  nd  lose  them  in  a  shorter  season.  If  the  «  great  Lord's* 
Gneinnatian  progress  in  agriculture  be  no  speedier 
than  the  proportional  average  of  time  in  Pope's  couplet, 
it  will,  according  to  the  formers  proverb,  be  «  plough- 
ing with  dogs.* 

By  the  bye— -one  of  this  illustrious  person's  new  titles 
is  forgotten— it  is,  however,  worth  remembering — «  Sal- 
vador del  mundo!» — credite,  posteri!    If  this  be  the 
appellation  annexed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
to  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  not  yet  -saved  them — 
query — are  they  worth  saving  even  in  this  world?  for, 
according  to  the  mildest  modifications  of  any  Christian 
creed,  those  three  words  make  the  odds  much  against 
them  in  the  next.— «  Saviour  of  the  world,"  quotha  !— 
it  were  to  be  wished  that  he,  or  any  one  else,  could  save 
a  corner  of  it— bit  country.    Yet  this  stnpid  misnomer, 
although  it  shows  the  near  connexion  between  super- 
stition and  impiety,  so  for  has  its  use,  that  it  proves 
there  can  be  little  to  dread  from  those  Catholics  ( in- 
quisitorial Catholics  too)  who  can  confer  such  an  ap- 
pellation on  a  Protestant.    I  suppose  next  year  he  will 
be  entitled  the  « Virgin  Mary:*  if  so,  Lord  George 


Note  6.     Page  5o$,  line  5. 

Dancing  girls — who  do  for  hire  what  walu  doth 
gratis. 

Note  7.     Page  5o4,  line  20. 

It  cannot  be  complained  now,  as  in  the  Lady  Baus- 
siere's  time,  of  the  «Sieur  de  la  Croix, a  that  there  be 
•  no  whiskers;*  bat  how  for  these  are  indications  of 
valour  in  the  field,  or  elsewhere,  may  still  be  question- 
able. Much  may  be  and  hath  been  avouched  on  both 
sides.  In  the  olden  lime  philosophers  had  whiskers, 
and  soldiers  none— Scipio  himself  was  shaven — Han- 
nibal thought  his  one  eye  handsome  enough  without 
a  beard ;  but  Adrian,  the  Emperor,  wore  a  beard 
(having  warts  on  his  chin,  which  neither  the  Empress 
Sabina,  nor  even  the  courtiers  could  abide) — Turenne 
had  whiskers,  Marlborough  none — Buonaparte  is  un- 
whiskered,  the  R—  whiskered ;  «  argal*  greatness  of 
mind  and  whiskers  may  or  may  not  go  together;  but 
certainly  the  different  occurrences,  since  the  growth  of 
the  last-mentioned,  go  further  in  behalf  of  whiskers 
than  the  anathema  of  Anselm  did  against  long  hair  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Formerly  red  was  a  favourite  colour.  See  Lodowick 
Barrey's  comedy  of  Ram  Alley,  1661,  act  I.  scene  1. 

«  Taffeta.  Now,  for  a  wager — What  coloured  beard 
comes  next  by  the  window  ? 

«Jdriana.  A  black  man's,  I  think. 

m  Taffeta.  I  think  not  so :  1  think  a  red,  for  that 
is  most  in  fashion.* 

There  is  *  nothing  new  under  the  sun;*  but  red, 
then  a  favourite,  has  now  subsided  into  a  favourite's 
colour. 

Note  8.     Page  5o4,  line  40. 

An  anachronism — Walts,  and  the  battle  of  Ansterliti, 
are  before  said  to  have  opened  the  ball  together :  the 
bard  means  (if  he  means  any  thing,  waits  was  not  so 
much  in  vogue  till  the  R— — t  attained  the  acme  of 
his  popularity.  Walts,  the  comet,  whiskers,  and  the 
new  government,  illuminated  heaven  and  earth,  m  all 
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their  glory,  much  about  the  same  time ;  of  these  the 
comet  only  has  disappeared;  the  other  three  continue 
to  astonish  us  still. 

Phirth's  Devil. 

Note  9.    Page  5o4,  line  44* 
Amongst  others  a  new  ninepence — a  creditable  coin 
now  forthcoming,  worth  a  pound,  in  paper,  at  the 
fairest  calculation. 

Note  10.    Page  5o4,  line  5i. 

«Oh  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might!*  Who 
does  not  remember  the  «  delicate  Investigation*  in  the 
«  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ?» 

« Ford.  Pray  you  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me;  then  let  me  be 
your  jest;  I  deserve  it.  How  now?  whither  bear  you 
this  ?» 

«  Mrs  Ford.  What  have  you  to  do  whither  they  bear 
it? — you  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. » 

Note  11.    Page  5o4,  line  56. 

The  gentle,  or  ferocious  reader,  may  fill  up  the  blank 
as  he  please* — there  are  several  dissyllabic  names  at  hit 


service  (being  already  in  the  R t's) :  it  would  not  be 

fair  to  back  any  peculiar  initial  against  the  alphabet. 
as  every  month  will  add  to  the  list  now  entered  for  the 
sweepstakes— a  distinguished  consonant  is  said  to  be 
the  favourite,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  knowing 


ones. 


Note  12.    Page  5o4,  Kne  74. 

•  We  have  changed  all  that,»  says  the  Mock  Doctor. 

« 't  is  all  gone — Asmodeus  knows  where.  After  all.  it 
is  of  no  great  importance  how  women's  hearts  are  dis- 
posed of;  they  have  nature's  privilege  to  distribute  them 
as  absurdly  as  possible.  But  there  are  also  some  men 
with  hearts  so  thoroughly  bad,  as  to  remind  as  of  those 
phenomena  often  mentioned  in  natural  history;  viz.  a  ' 
mass  of  solid  stone — only  to  be  opened  by  force — and  I 
when  divided,  you  discover  a  toad  in  the  centre,  lively,  ' 
and  with  the  reputation  of  being  venomous.* 

Note  1 3.    Page  504,  line  94. 

In  Turkey  a  pertinent — here  an  impertinent  and 
superfluous  question — literally  put,  as  in  the  text,  bv 
a  Persian  to  Morier,  on  seeing  a  waltz  in  Perm. — Fide 
Moriers  Travels. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

At  Ferrara  (in  the  library)  are  preserved  the  original 
MSS.  of  Tasso's  Gierusalemme  and  of  Guarini's  Pastor 
Fido,  with  letters  of  Tasso,  one  from  Titian  to  Ariosto; 
and  the  inkstand  and  chair,  the  tomb  and  the  house  of 
the  latter.  But  as  misfortune  has  a  greater  interest  for 
posterity,  and  little  or  none  for  the  cotemporary,  the  cell 
where  Tasso  was  confined  in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna 
attracts  a  more  fixed  attention  than  the  residence  or  the 
monument  of  Ariosto— at  least  it  had  this  effect  on  me. 
There  are  two  inscriptions,  one  on  the  outer  gate,  the 
second  over  the  cell  itself,  inviting,  unnecessarily,  the 
wonder  and  the  indignation  of  the  spectator.  Ferrara  is 
much  decayed  and  depopulated;  the  castle  still  exists  en- 
tire; and  I  saw  the  court  where  Parisina  and  Hugo  were 
beheaded,  according  to  the  annal  of  Gibbon. 
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1. 

Lono  years ! — It  tries  the  thrilling  frame  to  bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  Child  of  song — 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny  and  wrong; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  solitude, 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorr'd  grate, 
Marring  the  sunbeams  with  its  hideous  shade, 
Works  through  the  throbbing  eyeball  to  the  brain 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain  ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  captivity  display 'd 
Stands  scoffing  through  the  never-open'd  gate, 
Which  nothing  through  iu  bars  admits,  save  day 


And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eat  alone 

Till  iu  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone; 

And  I  can  banquet  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 

Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave. 

All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear. 

But  must  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair; 

For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony, 

And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 

The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall, 

And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 

And  revell'd  among  men  and  things  divine, 

And  pour'd  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 

In  honour  of  the  sacred  war  for  him. 

The  God  who  was  on  earth  and  is  in  heaven, 

For  be  hath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 

That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 

I  have  employ'd  my  penance  to  record 

How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  adored. 

II. 

But  this  is  o'er — my  Pleasant  task  is  done  : 
My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years! 
If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears. 
Know  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me 
But  thou,  my  young  creation!  my  soul's  child! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 
And  woo'd  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight. 
Thou  too  art  gone— and  so  is  my  delight : 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now? 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  beae— and  now  ? 
I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  00  remorse, 
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Nor  cause  for  such :  they  call'd  me  mad — and  why? 

Oh  Leonora!  will  not  mots  reply? 
|  I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
1  To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art; 

But  still  my  frensy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 

I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 

Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 

That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 

Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind;. 

But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will, 

My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 

Successful  lore  may  sate  itself  away, 

The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  *t  is  their  fate 

To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay, 

And  every  passion  into  one  dilate, 

As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour; 

But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 
i 

in. 

Above  me,  hark!  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  captivity. 

And  hark !  the  lash  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy! 
i  There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 
:  Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'er-labour'd  mind, 
:  And  dim  the  little  light  that  *s  left  behind 

With  needless  torture,  as  their  tyrant  will 
1  Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 

With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  dass'd, 

'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years  have  pass'd ; 

'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  life  may  close  ; 

So  let  it  be — for  then  I  shall  repose. 

rv. 

I  have  been  patient,  let 'me  be  so  yet; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget, 

But  it  revives— oh!  would  it  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  bade  me  dwell 

la  this  vast  laiar-house  of  many  woes  I 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  the  mind, 

Nor  words  a  language,  nor  even  men  mankind; 

Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 

And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell — 

For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes — 

Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall, 

Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moods; — 

While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighbour's  call — 

None!  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 

Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  these, 

Nor  bound  between  distraction  and  disease. 

Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  here? 

Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 

Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own, 

Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 

Brandiug  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  and  fear? 

Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  again. 

And  teach  them  inward  sorrow's  stitted  groan? 

The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  eold  distress, 

Which  undermines  out  stoical  success? 

No ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 

Have  pardon'd  princes*  insults,  and  would  die. 

Yes,  sister  of  my  sovereign !  for  thy  sake 

I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 

It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest; 


Thy  brother  hates — but  I  can  not  detest* 
Thou  pitieat  not — bnt  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 
Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part, 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  cloud, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shroud, 
Till  struck,— forth  flies  the  all-elherial  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frame. 
And  for  a  moment  all  tilings  as  they  were 
Flit  by  me ; — they  are  gone — I  am  the  same* 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew; 
I  knew  thy  state,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas  ? • 
Were  punish'd  by  the  silentness  of  thine, 
And  yet  I  did  not  venture  to  repine. 
Thou  wert  to  me  a  crystal-girded  shrine, 
Worshipp'd  at  holy  distance,  and  around 
Hallow'd  and  meekly  kiss'd  the  saintly  ground  ;. 
Not  for  thou  wert  a  princess,  but  tliat  love 
Had  robed  thee  with  a  glory,  and  array  d 
Thy  lineaments  in  beauty  that  dismay'd — 
Oh !  not  dismay  d — but  awed,  like  one  above ; 
And  in  that  sweet  severity  there  was 
A  something  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
I  know  not  how — thy  genius  master'd  mine— 
My  star  stood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 
Presumptuous  thus  to  love  without  design, 
That  sad  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 
But  thou  art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
Fit  for  this  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  thee* 
The  very  love  which  lock  d  me  to  my  chain 
Hath  lighten'd  half  its  weight ;  and  for  the  rest. 
Though  heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 
And  look  to  thee  with  undivided  breast. 
And  foil  the  ingenuity  of  pain. 

VI. 
It  is  no  marvel — from  my  very  birth 
My  soul  was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 
And  mingle  with  whate  er  I  saw  on  earth ; 
Of  objects  all  inanimate  I  made 
Idols,  and  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 
And  rocks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 
Where  I  did  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
Of  waving  trees,  and  dream'd  uncounted  hours, 
Though  I  was  chid  for  wandering;  and  the  wise 
Shook  their  white  aged  heads  o'er  me,  and  said 
Of  such  materials  wretched  men  were  made, 
And  such  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe, 
And  that  the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; 
And  then  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 
But  cursed  tliem  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  liaunt 
Return'd  and  wept  alone,  and  dream'd  again 
The  visions  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 
And  with  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
With  feelings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain , 
And  the  whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want, 
But  undefined  and  wandering,  till  the  day 
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I  found  the  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee; 
And  then  I  lost  my  being  all  lb  be 
Absorb'd  in  thine — the  world  was  past  away — 
Thou  didst  annihilate  the  earth  to  me! 

VII. 
I  loved  all  solitude — but  little  thought, 
To  spend  1  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
From  all  communion  with  existence,  save 
The  maniac  and  his  tyrant;  had  I  been 
Their  fellow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
My  mind  like  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave; 
But  who  hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave? 
Perchance  in  such  a  cell  we  suffer  more 
Than  the  wreck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore; 
The  world  is  all  before  him — mine  is  fcere, 
Scarce  twice  the  space  they  must  accord  ray  bier. 
What  though  he  perish,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
And  with  a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  sky — 
I  will  not  raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
Although  'tis  clouded  by  my  duugeon  roof. 

VIII. 
Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay : — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine, 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  one,  who  long  hath  suffer  d  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place, 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  bad  been  but  man, 
But  spirits  may  be  leagued  with  them — all  earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me ; — in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  powers  of  evil  can, 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  ?  because  I  loved  ? 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see, 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  me. 


IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o'er; — 

My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 

My  brain  against  these  bars  as  the  sun  flash'd 

In  mockery  through  them ; — if  I  bear  and  bore 

The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 

Which  hath  no  words,  't  is  that  I  would  not  die 

And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  dull  lie 

Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of  shame 

Stamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory, 

And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name. 

Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

No— it  shall  be  immortal ! — and  I  make 

A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell, 

Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 

While  thou,  Ferrara !  when  no  longer  dwell 

The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shalt  fall  down. 

And  crumbling  piecemeal  view  thy  hearthless  halls 

A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, 

A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown, 

While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls! 

And  thou  Leonora !  thou — who  wert  ashamed 

That  such  as  I  could  love— who  blush'd  to  hear 

To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear. 

Go !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed 

By  grief,  years,  weariness — and  it  may  be 

A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me — 

From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this, 

Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss* 

Adores  thee  still ; — and  add — that  when  the  tower* 

And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 

Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot. 

Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 

This — this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 

But  thou — when  all  that  birth  and  beauty  throw* 

Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 

One  half  the  laurel  which  o  ershades  my  grave. 

No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  names  apart, 

As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  from  my  heart. 

Yes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 

To  be  entwined  for  ever — but  too  late !       « 


ft*titttto  Jfttilrtto. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  subsequent  poems  were  written  at  the  request  of 
my  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  for  a  Selection  of 
Hebrew  Melodies,  and  have  been  published,  with  the 
musk,  arranged  by  Mr  Beahamt  and  Mr  Natban  . 


HEBREW  MELODIES. 


SHE  WALKS  IN  BEAUTY. 


Sat  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies ; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 


Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  : 
Thus  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less, 
Had  half  impair'd  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress, 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face ; 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pure,  how  dear  their  dwelling  place. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  that  brow, 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent, 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 

But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent! 
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THE  HARP  THE  MONARCH  MINSTREL  SWEPT. 

The  harp  the  monarch  minstrel  swept, 

The  king  of  men,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 
Which  Music  hallow'd  while  she  wept 

O'er  tooes  her  heart  of  hearts  had  given. 

Redoubled  be  her  tears,  its  chords  are  riven ! 
It  soften'd  men  of  iron  mould, 

It  gave  them  virtues  not  their  own ; 
No  car  so  dull,  no  soul  so  cold, 

That  felt  not,  fired  not  to  the  tone, 

Till  David's  lyre  grew  mightier  than  his  throne ! 

It  told  the  triumphs  of  our  king, 

!t  wafted  glory  to  our  God; 
It  made  our  gladden'd  valleys  ring, 

The  cedars  bow,  the  mountains  nod ; 

Its  sound  aspired  to  heaven  and  there  abode ! 
Since  then,  though  heard  on  earth  no  more, 

Devotion  and  her  daughter  Love 
Still  bid  the  bursting  spirit  soar 

To  sounds  that  seem  as  from  above, 

In  dreams  that  day's  broad  light  can  not  remove. 


IF  THAT  HIGH  WORLD. 

If  that  high  world,  which  lies  beyond 

Our  own,  surviving  love  endears ; 
If  there  the  cherish'd  heart  be  fond, 

The  eye  the  same,  except  in  tears — 
How  welcome  those  untrodden  spheres! 

Bow  sweet  this  very  hour  to  die ! 
To  soar  from  earth,  and  find  all  fears 

Lost  in  thy  light — Eternity  t 

It  must  be  so :  't  is  not  for  self 

That  we  so  tremble  on  the  brink ; 
And  striving  to  o'erleap  the  gulph, 

Yet  cling  to  being's  severing  link. 
Oh !  in  that  future  let  us  think 

To  hold  each  heart  the  heart  that  shares, 
With  them  the  immortal  waters  drink, 

And  soul  in  soul  grow  deathless  theirs ! 


THE  WILD  GAZELLE. 

The  wild  gazelle  on  Judah's  hills 

Exulting  yet  may  bound, 
And  drink  from  all  the  living  rills 

That  gush  on  holy  ground  j 
Its  airy  step  and  glorious  eye 
May  glance  in  tameless  transport  by: — 

A  step  as  fleet,  an  eye  more  bright, 

Hath  Judah  witness'd  there ; 
And  o'er  her  scenes  of  lost  delight 

Inhabitants  more  fair. 
The  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judah's  statelier  maids  are  gone ! 

More  blest  each  palm  that  shades  those  plains 

Than  Israel's  scatter'd  race ; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  solitary  grace: 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  birth, 
It  will  not  live  in  other  earth. 


But  we  must  wander  witheringly, 

In  other  lands  to  die ; 
And  where  our  fathers'  ashes  be, 

Our  own  may  never  lie : 
Our  temple  hath  not  left  a  stone, 
And  Mockery  sits  on  Salem's  throne. 

OH !  WEEP  FOR  THOSE. 

Oh  !  weep  for  those  that  wept  by  Babel's  stream, 
Whose  shrines  arc  desolate,  whose  land  a  dream ; 
Weep  for  the  harp  of  Judah's  broken  shell ; 
Mourn— where  their  God  hath  dwelt  the  godless  dwell  > 

And  where  sliall  Israel  lave  her  bleeding  feet  ? 
And  Then  shall  Zion's  songs  again  seem  sweet? 
And  Judah's  melody  once  more  rejoice 
The  hearts  that  leap'd  before  its  heavenly  voice* 

Tribes  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  breast, 
How  shall  ye  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 
The  wild-dove  hath  her  nest,  the  fox  his  cave, 
Mankind  their  country — Israel  but  the  grave ! 

ON  JORDAN'S  BANKS. 

On  Jordan's  banks  the  Arabs'  camels  stray, 

On  Sion's  hill  the  False  One's  votaries  pray, 

The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep — 

Yet  there— even  there— Oh  God!  thy  thunders  sleep : 

There— where  thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone! 
There — where  thy  shadow  to  thy  people  shone ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire : 
Thyself— -none  living  see  and  not  expire! 

Oh !  in  the  lightning  let  thy  glance  appear! 
Sweep  from  his  shiver'd  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  thy  land  be  trod  ? 
How  long  thy  temple  worshipless,  Oh  God? 


JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 

Smci  our  country,  our  God — Oh,  my  sire! 
Demand  tliat  thy  daughter  expire; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  bought  by  thy  vow — 
Strike  the  bosom  that's  bared  for  thee  now ! 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  father!  be  sure — 

That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 

As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 

And  the  last  thought  tliat  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Be  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush'd, 
Let  my  memory  still  he  thy  pride, 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died ! 
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OH !  SNATCH'D  AWAY  IN  BEAUTY'S  BLOOM. 

Ob  !  snatch'd  away  in  beauty's  bloom, 
On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb; 

Bat  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 

Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year ; 
And  the  wild  cypress  wave  in  tender  gloom : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 
Shall  sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head. 

And  feed  deep  thought  with  many  a  dream, 
And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  : 
Fond  wretch !  as  if  her  s  tep  disturb'd  the  dead ! 

Away ;  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 

That  death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distress : 
Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  ? 

Or  make  one  mourner  weep  the  less? 
And  thou — who  tell'st  me  to  forget, 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


MY  SOUL  IS  DARK. 

Mr  soul  is  dark. — Oh !  quickly  string 

The  harp  I  yet  can  brook  to  hear ; 
And  let  thy  gentle  fingers  fling 

Its  melting  murmurs  o'er  mine  ear. 
If  in  this  heart  a  hope  be  dear, 

That  sound  shall  charm  it  forth  again ; 
If  in  these  eyes  there  lurk  a  tear, 

Twill  flow,  and  cease  to  burn  my  brain: 

But  bid  the  strain  be  wild  and  deep, 

Nor  let  thy  notes  of  joy  be  first: 
I  tell  thee,  minstrel,  I  must  weep, 

Or  else  this  heavy  heart  will  burst; 
For  it  hath  been  by  sorrow  nurst, 

And  ached  in  sleepless  silence  long; 
And  now  'tis  doom'd  to  know  the  worst. 

And  break  at  once — or  yield  to  song. 


I  SAW  THEE  WEEP. 

I  saw  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 

Game  o'er  that  eye  of  blue  ; 
And  then  methought  it  did  appear 

A  violet  dropping  dew : 
I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire's  blaze 

Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine, 
Ic  could  not  match  the  living  rays 

That  fill'd  that  glance  of  thine. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 

A  deep  and  mellow  die, 
Which  scarce  the  shade  of  coming  eve 

Gan  banish  from  the  sky, 
Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  mind 

Their  own  pure  joy  impart ; 
Their  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  behind 

That  lightens  o'er  the  heart. 


THY  DAYS  ARE  DONE. 

Thy  days  are  done,  thy  fame  begun ; 
Thy  country's  strains  record 


The  triumphs  of  her  chosen  son, 

The  slaughters  of  his  sword ! 
The  deeds  he  did,  the  fields  he  won, 

The  freedom  he  restored ! 

Though  thou  art  fall'n,  while  we  are  free 
Thou  shall  not  taste  of  death ! 

The  generous  blood  that  flow'd  from  thee 
Disdain'd  to  sink  beneath : 

Within  our  veins  its  currents  be, 
Thy  spirit  on  our  breath ! 

Thy  name,  our  charging  hosts  along. 

Shall  be  the  battle-word ! 
Thy  fall,  the  theme  of  choral  song 

From  virgin  voices  pour'd ! 
To  weep  would  do  thy  glory  wrong ! 

Thou  shall  not  be  deplored. 


SONG  OF  SAUL  BEFOflE  HIS  LAST  BATTLE 

Warsioes  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's,  in  your  path : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath ! 

Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow. 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe. 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  tby  feet! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet. 

Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part, 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart  I 
Bright  is  the  diadem,  boundless  the  sway. 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  us  to-day ! 


SAUL. 


Tioc  whose  spell  can  raise  the  dead, 
Bid  the  prophet's  form  appear. 

«  Samuel,  raise  thy  buried  head ! 
King,  behold  the  phantom  seer !» 
Earth  yawn'd ;  he  stood  the  centre  of  a  cloud  : 
Light  changed  its  hue,  retiring  from  his  shroud : 
Death  stood  all  glassy  in  bis  fixed  eye ; 
His  hand  was  wither'd  and  his  veins  were  dry ; 
His  foot,  in  bony  whiteness,  glitter  d  there, 
Shrunken  and  sinewless,  and  ghastly  bare: 
From  lips  that  moved  not  and  unbreathing  frame. 
Like  cavern'd  winds,  the  hollow  accent*  came. 
Saul  saw,  and  fell  to  earth,  as  falls  the  oak. 
At  once,  and  blasted  by  the  thunder-stroke, 

«  Why  is  my  sleep  disquieted? 
Who  is  he  that  calls  the  dead  ? 
Is  it  thou,  oh  king?  Behold, 
Bloodless  are  these  limbs,  and  cold : 
Such  are  mine ;  and  such  shall  be 
Thine,  to-morrow,  when  with  me: 
Ere  the  coming  day  is  done, 
Such  shalt  thou  be,  such  thy  son. 
Fare  thee  well,  but  for  a  day ; 
Then  we  mix  our  mouldering  clay. 
Thou,  thy  race,  lie  pale  and  low, 
Pierced  by  shafts  of  many  a  bow: 
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And  the  falchion  by  thy  side 
To  thy  heart,  thy  hand  shall  guide : 
Crownless,  breathless,  headless  fall, 
Son  and  sire,  the  house  of  Saul!» 


ALL  IS  VANITY,  SA1TH  THE  PREACHER.. 

Famb,  wisdom,  love,  and  power  were  mine, 

And  health  and  youth  possess'd  me; 
My  goblets  blu&h'd  from  every  vine, 

And  lovely  forms  caress'd  me ; 
I  sunn'd  my  heart  in  beauty's  eyes, 

And  felt  my  soul  grow  tender; 
All  earth  can  give,  or  mortal  prixe, 

Was  mine  of  regal  splendour.  , 

I  strive  to  number  o'er  what  days 

Remembrance  can  discover, 
Which  all  that  life  or  earth  displays 

Would  lure  me  to  live  o^rer. 
There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  hoar 

Of  pleasure  unembitter'd; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power 

That  gall'd  not  while  it  glitter'd. 

The  serpent  of  the  field,  by  art 

And  spells,  is  won  from  harming  ; 
But  that  which  coils  around  the  heart, 

Oh!  who  hath  power  of  charming? 
It  will  not  list  to  wisdom's  lore, 

Nor  music's  voice  can  lure  it; 
But  there  it  stings  for  evermore 

The  soul  that  must  endure  it. 


WHEN  COLDNESS  WRAPS  THIS  SUFFERING 

CLAY. 

When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  clay. 

Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind? 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay, 

But  leaves  its  darken'd  dust  behind, 
Then,  unembodied,  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way? 
Or  fill  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 

A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey? 

Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  but  seeing  all, 
All,  all  in  earth,  or  skies  display'd, 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recal : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds, 

So  darkly  of  departed  years, 
In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds, 

And  all,  that  was,  at  once  appears. 

Before  creation  peopled  earth, 

It*  eye  shall  roll  throngh  chaos  back  ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth, 

The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 
And  where  the  future  mars  or  makes, 

Its  glance  dilate  o'er  all  to  be, 
While  sun  is  quench'd  or  system  breaks, 

Fix'd  in  its  own  eternity. 

Above  or  love,  hope,  hate,  or  fear, 
It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure: 


An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year; 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endure. 
Away,  away,  without  a  wing, 

O'er  all,  through  all,  its  thought  shall  fly; 
A  nameless  and  eternal  thing, 

Forgetting  what  it  was  to  die. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

The  king  was  on  his  throne, 

The  satraps  throng'd  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

O'er  that  high  festival. 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold, 

In  Judah  deem'd  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  heathen's  wine! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hall, 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingers  of  a  man ; — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  like  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw,  and  shook. 

And  bade  no  more  rejoice ; 
All  bloodless  waz'd  his  look 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
«  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear, 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear, 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth.» 

ChsMea's  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill : 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood, 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw — but  knew  no  more. 

A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  command. 

He  saw  that  writing's  truth. 
The  lamps  around  were  bright, 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  true. 

«  Belsharar's  grave  is  made, 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He  in  the  balance  weigh'd. 

Is  light  and  worthless  clay. 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  state, 

His  canopy,  the  stone; 
The  Medc  is  at  his  gate! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne!* 


SUN  OF  THE  SLEEPLESS ! 

Sun  of  the  sleepless!  melancholy  star! 
Whose  tearful  beam  glows  tremulously  far, 
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That  show 'st  the  darkness  thou  canst  not  dispel, 
How  like  art  thou  to  joy  remember d  well! 
So  gleams  the  past,  the  light  of  other  days, 
Which  shines,  but  warms  not  with  its  powerless  rays; 
A  night-beam  sorrow  watcheth  to  behold, 
Distinct,  but  distant— clear— but,  oh  how  cold! 


WERE  MY  BOSOM  AS  FALSE  AS  THOU  DEEM'ST 

IT  TO  BE. 

Were  my  bosom  as  false  as  thou  deem'st  it  to  be, 

I  need  not  have  wander'd  from  far  Galilee; 

It  was  but  abjuring  my  creed  to  efface 

The  curse  which,  thou  say'st,  is  the  crime  of  my  race. 

If  the  bad  never  triumph,  then  God  is  with  thee ! 
If  the  slave  only  sin,  thou  art  spotless  and  free ! 
If  the  exile  on  earth  is  an  outcast  on  high, 
Live  on  in  thy  faith,  but  in  mine  I  will  die. 

I  have  lost  for  that  faith  more  than  thou  canst  bestow, 
As  the  God  who  permits  thee  to  prosper  doth  know; 
In  his  hand  is  my  heart  and  my  hope — and  in  thine 
The  land  and  the  life  which  for  him  I  resign. 

HEROD'S  LAMENT  FOR  MARIAMNE. 

On,  Mariamne!  now  for  thee 

The  heart  for  which  thou  bledst  is  bleeding; 
Revenge  is  lost  in  agony, 

And  wild  remorse  to  rage  succeeding. 
Oh,  Mariamne!  where  art  thou? 

Thou  canst  not  hear  my  bitter  pleading: 
Ah,  couldst  thou—  thou  wouldst  pardon  now, 

Though  Heaven  were  to  my  prayer  unheeding. 

And  is  she  dead?— and  did  they  daf# 

Obey  my  phremy's  jealous  raving? 
My  wrath  but  doomd  my  own  despair : 

The  sword  that  smote  her  "s  o'er  me  waving. — 
But  thou  art  cold,  my  murder'd  love! 

And  this  dark  heart  is  vainly  craving 
For  her  who  soars  alone  above, 

And  leaves  my  soul  unworthy  saving. 

She  s  gone,  who  shared  my  diadem! 

She  sunk,  with  her  my  joys  entombing; 
I  swept  that  flower  from  Judah's  stem 

Whose  leaves  for  me  alone  were  blooming. 
And  mine's  the  guilt,  and  mine  the  hell, 

This  bosom's  desolation  dooming; 
And  I  have  earn'd  those  tortures  well, 

Which  unconsumed  are  still  consuming  1 


ON  THE  DAY  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
JERUSALEM  BY  TITUS. 

Fbom  the  last  hill  that  looks  on  thy  once  holy  dome 

I  beheld  thee,  oh  Sion!  when  render'd  to  Rome: 

"T  was  thy  last  sun  went  down,  and  the  flames  of  thy 

fall 
Flash'd  back  on  the  last  glance  I  gave  to  thy  wall. 

I  look'd  for  ihy  temple,  I  look'd  for  my  home, 

And  forgot  for  a  moment  my  bondage  to  come; 

I  beheld  but  the  death-fire  that  fed  on  thy  fane, 

And  the  fast-fctter'd  hands  that  made  vengeance  in  vain. 


On  many  an  eve,  the  high  spot  whence  I  gazed 

Had  reflected  the  last  beam  of  day  as  it  biased ; 

While  I  stood  on  the  height,  and  beheld  the 

Of  the  rays  from  the  mountain  that  shone  on  thy  shrine- 

And  now  on  that  mountain  I  stood  on  that  day, 
But  I  mark'd  not  the  twilight  beam  melting  away  ; 
Oh !  would  that  the  lightning  had  glared  in  its  stead, 
And  the  thunderbolt  burst  on  the  conqueror  s  farad ! 

But  the  gods  of  the  Pagan  shall  never  profane 
The  shrine  where  Jehovah  disdain'd  not  to  reign ; 
And  scatter  d  and  scorn'd  as  thy  people  may  be. 
Our  worship,  oh  Father!  is  only  for  thee. 

BY  THE  RIVERS  OF  BABYLON  WE  SAT  DOWN 

AND  WEPT. 

We  sat  dawn  and  wept  by  the  waters 

Of  Babel,  and  thought  of  the  day 
When  our  foe,  in  the  hue  of  bis  slaughters. 

Hade  Salem's  high  places  his  prey; 
And  ye,  oh  her  desolate  daughters! 

Were  scatter  d  all  weeping  away. 

While  sadly  we  gaied  on  the  river 

Which  roll'd  on  in  freedom  below, 
They  demanded  the  song;  but,  oh  never 

That  triumpn*  the  stranger  shall  know ! 
Hay  this  right  hand  be  witherd  for  ever. 

Ere  it  string  our  high  harp  for  the  foe ! 

On  the  willow  that  harp  is  suspended, 

Oh  Salem !  its  sound  should  be  free; 
'And  the  hour  when  thy  glories  were  ended, 

But  left  me  that  token  of  thee : 
And  ne'er  shall  its  soft  tones  be  blended 

With  the  voice  of  the  spoiler  by  me! 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

Tfta  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold;       I 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blow. 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  witherd  and  strown. 

For  the  angel  of  death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass'd; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  was'd  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  *uM ' 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  bis  pride 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  by  white  on  the  tarf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  ou  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail; 
And  the  tents  were  air  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  swnrd. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 
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FROM  JOB. 

A  spirit  pass'd  before  me:  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortality  unveil'd — 

Deep  sleep  came  down  oil  every  eye  save  mine — 

And  there  it  stood, — all  formless — but  divine: 

Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesb  did  quake ; 

And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffen'd,  thus  it  spake : 


« Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?     Is  man  more  pure 
Than  be  who  deems  even  seraphs  insecure  7 
Creatures  of  clay— vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  you,  and  are  ye  more  just? 
Things  of  a  day !  you  wither  ere  the  night, 
Heedless  and  blind  to  wisdom's  wasted  light!* 


ffiisctUaneoM  ^ofms. 


ODE 


TO 


NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE. 


•  Eapcode  Aonibalem  :— qnoc  libra*  in  dnce  suramo 
lavcnieal .  JDVENAL,  Sat.  X. 

•  The  Emperor  Nepes  was  acknowledged  by  the  Stnatt,  by  tbe 
Itahmmi.  and  by  tbe  provincials  of  Gaul  ;  hi«  moral  virtu**  and  mili- 
tary talents,  were  loudly  celebrated;  and  those* bo  derived  any  private 
benefit  from  bia  government,  aanoaoced  in  prophetic  strain*  the  resto- 
ration of  pnbtic  felicity. 


By  this  sbaanefa.1  abdication,  he  protracted  bit  life  a  few  yean,  in  a 

very  anbigtMHas  state,  between  an  emperor  and  an  eiilc,  till • 

GIBBON'S  Decline  and  Fall.  vol.  vi.  p.  uo 


ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE, 

T  is  done — but  yesterday  a  king ! 

And  arm'd  with  kings  to  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing 

So  abject— yet  alive! 
Is  this  tbe  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  bones? 

And  can  he  thus  survive  ? 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  morning  star. 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  kind, 

Who  bow'd  so  low  tbe  knee? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind, 

Thou  tanght'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd,— power  to  save — 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee ; 
Nor,  till  thy  fall,  could  mortals  guess 
Ambitious  less  than  littleness! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson — it  will  teach 

To  after-warriors  more 
Thau  high  philosophy  can  preach, 

And  vainly  preach'd  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again, 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  pagod  things  of  sabre-sway, 
With  fronts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 


The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

Tbe  rapture  of  the  strife — ' 
The  earthquake  shout  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seem'd  made  but  to  obey, 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife — 
All  quell'd !—  Dark  spirit!  what  must  be 
The  madness  of  thy  memory ! 

The  desolator  desolate ! 

The  victor  overthrown ! 
The  arbiter  of  others'  fate 

A  suppliant  for  bis  own ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope! 

Or  dread  of  death  alone? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave ' 

He  3  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 

Dream'd  not  of  the  rebound ; 
Chain  d  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke. 

Alone — how  look'd  he  round  ? — 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length. 

And  darker  fate  hast  found  : 
He  fell,  the  forest-prowlers'  prey; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

The  Roman,3  when  his  burning  heart 

Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 
Threw  down  the  dagger — dared  depart. 

In  savage  grandeur,  home. 
He  dared  depart,  in  utter  scorn 
Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  borne. 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom! 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandon'd  power. 

The  Spaniard/  when  the  lust  of  sway 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell, 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away, 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads, 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well : 

'  Ccrtaminis  gaudia.  tbe  expression  of  Altila,   in  hit  harangve  to 
bit  army,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Chalons,  riven  in  Cassiodorua. 
>  Milo. 
1  Sylla. 
*  Charles  V. 


Vet  belter  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

Rut  thou — from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung — 
Too  late  thou  leavest  the  high  command 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung ; 
All  evil  spirit  as  thou  art, 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart, 

To  sec  thine  own  unstrung; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean; 

And  earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  I 
And  monarchs  bow'd  the  trembling  limb, 

And  tliank'd  him  for  a  throne! 
Fair  freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear, 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh!  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain — 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain. 
If  thou  hndst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise, 

To  shame  the  world  again — 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height. 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night? 

Wcigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay; 
Thy  scales,  mortality!  arc  just 

To  all  that  pass  away; 
But  yet,  methought,  tlie  living  great] 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay ; 
Nor  decra'd  contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hour? 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side? 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throncless  homicide? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
T  is  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  isle. 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea  ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile, 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood,  upon  the  sand, 

That  earth  is  now  as  free! 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 
Transferr'd  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou,  Timour!  in  lus  captive's  cage ' 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

While  brooding  in  thy  prisou'd  rage  ? 
But  one — «The  world  was  mine :» 

1  Th*  e»Qf  of  Bajaset.  by  orJrr  of  TamerUst. 


Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone, 

Life  will  not  long  confine 
Tliat  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth — 

So  long  obey'd — so  little  worth! 

Or  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven,1 

Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock? 
And  share  with  him,  the  unf or  given, 

His  vulture  and  his  rock ! 
Foredoom'd  by  God — by  man  accurst. 
And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  «or»t, 

The  very  fiend's  arch  mock;" 
He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died ! 

MONODY 

ON    THE 

DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN 

SPOKEN  AT   DBURY-LANE  TBEATmB. 

When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 

In  summer's  twilight  weeps  itself  away, 

Who  hath  not  felt  the  softness  of  the  hour 

Sink  ou  the  heart,  as  dew  along  the  flower? 

With  a  pure  feeling  which  absorbs  and  awes 

While  Nature  makes  that  melancholy  pause. 

Her  breathing  moment  on  the  bridge  where  Time 

Of  light  and  darkness  forms  an  arch  sublime. 

Who  hath  not  shared  that  calm  so  still  and  deep. 

The  voiceless  thought  which  would  not  speak  bat  weep. 

A  holy  concord  and  a  bright  regret, 

A  glorious  sympathy  with  suns  that  set? 

T  is  not  harsh  sorrow — but  a  tenderer  woe, 

Nameless,  but  dear  to  gentle  hearts  below, 

Felt  without  bitterness — but  full  and  clear, 

A  sweet  dejection — a  transparent  tear, 

IJnmix'd  with  wordly  grief  or  selfish  staiu. 

Shed  without  shame — and  secret  without  pain. 

Kven  as  the  tenderness  that  hour  instils 

When  summer's  day  declines  along  the  hilts. 

So  feels  the  fulness  of  our  heart  and  eyes 

When  all  of  genius  which  can  perish  dies. 

A  mighty  spirit  is  eclipsed — a  power 

Hath  pass'd  from  day  to  darkness — to  whose  hoar 

Of  light  no  likeness  is  bequealh'd-— no  name, 

Focus  at  once  of  all  the  rays  of  fame! 

The  Hash  of  v  it— the  bright  intelligence. 

The  beam  of  song — the  blaze  of  eloquence. 

Set  with  their  sun — but  s:ill  have  left  behind 

The  enduring  produce  of  immortal  Mind ; 

Fruits  of  a  genial  morn,  and  glorious  uoon, 

A  deathless  part  of  him  who  died  too  soon. 

But  small  that  portion  of  the  wondrous  whole. 

These  sparkling  segments  of  that  circling  soul. 

Which  all  embraced — and  lightcn'd  over  all. 

To  cheer — to  pierce — to  please — or  to  appal. 

From  the  charm 'd  council  to  the.  festive  board. 

Of  human  feelings  the  unbounded  lord; 

In  whose  acclaim  the  loftiest  voices  \  icd, 

The  praised — the  proud— who  made  his  praise  their  piiW 

1  Piomrilieo*. 

*  •Tbe  6cn«r«  arch  mock- 
To  lip  *  iran ton,  aoJ  fnppoac  ber  chaMc,* 
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When  tin-  loud  cry  of  trampled  Hindostan  ' 

Arose  to  Ueavcn  ia  her  appeal  from  man, 

II U  was  the  thunder — his  the  avenging  rod, 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  God ! 

Which  shook  the  nations  through  his  lips — and  blazed 

Till  vanquished  senates  trembled  as  they  praised. 

And  here,  oh!  here,  where  yet  all  young  and  warm 

The  gay  creations  of  his  spirit  charm, 

The  matchless  dialogue — the  deathless  wit, 

Which  knew  not  what  it  was  to  intermit; 

The  glowing  portraits,  fresh  from  life  that  bring 

Home  to  our  hearts  the  truth  from  which  they  spring; 

These  wondrous  beings  of  his  fancy,  wrought 

To  fulness  by  the  fiat  of  his  thought, 

Here  in  their  first  abode  you  still  may  meet, 

Bright  with  the  hues  of  his  Promethean  heat; 

A  halo  of  the  light  of  other  days, 

Which  still  the  splendour  of  its  orb  betrays. 

But  should  there  be  to  whom  the  fatal  blight 

Of  failing  wisdom  yields  a  base  delight. 

Men  who  exalt  when  minds  of  heavenly  tone 

Jar  in  the  music  which  was  born  their  own, 

Still  let  them  pause — Ah!  linle  do  they  know 

That  what  to  them  seem'd  vice  might  be  hut  woe. 

Hard  U  his  fate  on  whom  the  public  gaze 

U  (ix'd  for  ever  to  detract  or  praise ; 

Repose  denies  her  requiem  to  his  name, 

And  Folly  loves  the  martyrdom  of  Fame. 

The  secret  enemy  whose  sleepless  eye 

Stand*  sentinel — accuser — judge — and  spy, 

The  foe — the  fool — the  jealous — and  the  vain, 

The  envious  who  but  breathe  in  others'  pain, 

Behold  the  host!  delighting  to  deprave, 

Who  track  the  steps  of  glory  to  the  grave, 

Watch  every  fault  that  daring  genius  owes 

Half  to  the  ardour  which  its  birth  bestows, 

Distort  *be  truth,  accumulate  the  lie, 

And  pile  the  pyramid  of  calumny! 

These  are  bis  portion — but  if  join'd  to  these 

Gaunt  Poverty  should  league  with  deep  Disease, 

If  the  high  spirit  must  forget  to  soar, 

And  stoop  to  strive  with  misery  at  the  door,  • 

To  soothe  indignity— -and  face  to  face 

Meet  sordid  rage — and  wrestle  with  disgrace, 

To  find  in  hope  but  the  renew 'd  caress, 

The  serpent-fold  of  further  faithlessness, — 

If  such  may  be  the  ills  which  men  assail, 

What  marvel  if  at  last  the  mightiest  fail  ? 

Kreasts  to  whom  all  the  strength  of  feeling  given 

Hear  hearts  electric— charged  with  fire  from  heaven, 

Black  with  the  rude  collision,  inly  torn, 

By  clouds  surrounded,  and  on  whirlwinds  borne, 

Driven  o'er  the  lowering  atmosphere  that  nurst 

Thoughts  which  have  turn'd  to  thunder — scorch — and 

burst. 
But  far  from  us  and  from  our  mimic  scene 
Such  things  should  be — if  such  have  ever  been ; 
Ours  be  the  gentler  wish,  the  kinder  task, 
To  give  the  tribute  Glory  need  not  ask, 
To  mourn  the  vanish'd  beam — and  add  our  mite 
Of  praise  in  payment  of  a  long  delight. 

'  See  Foi,  Burke,  and  Pitt's  eulogy  on  Mr  Sheridan' •  speech  on  tbe 
that  ft*  etbibited  against  Mr  Hastings  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  Mr 
Piu  entreated  tbe  House  to  adjourn,  to  gif  e  tint*  for  a  calmer  cou- 
attention  of  the  irueatioo  Una  coald^lben  occur  after  tbe  iinmeJiate 
effect  of  (bat  oration*. 


Ye  orators!  whom  yet  our  council  yield, 
Mourn  for  the  veteran  hero  of  your  field! 
The  worthy  rival  of  the  wondrous  Three ." 
Whose  words  were  sparks  of  immortality ! 
Ye  bards !  to  whom  the  Drama's  Muse  is  dear, 
He  was  your  master — emulate  him  here! 
Ye  men  of  wit  and  social  eloquence ! 
He  was  your  brother — bear  his  ashes  hence ! 
While  powers  of  mind  almost  of  boundless  range, 
Complete  in  kind — as  various  in  their  change, 
While  eloquence — wit — poesy  and  mirth. 
That  humbler  harmonist  of  care  on  earth, 
Survive  within  our  souls — while  lives  our  sense 
Of  pride  in  merit's  proud  pre-eminence. 
Long  shall  we  seek  his  likeness — long  in  vain, 
And  turn  to  all  of  him  which  may  remain, 
Sighing  that  Nature  form'd  but  one  such  man, 
And  broke  the  die — in  moulding  Sheridan ! 


THE  IRISH  AVATAn. 

Ere  the  Daughter  of  Brunswick  is  cold  in  her  grave. 
And  her  ashes  still  float  to  their  home  o'er  the  tide, 

Lo !  Giobgb  the  triumphant  speeds  over  the  wave. 
To  the  long  chcrish'd  Isle  which  he  loved  like  his — 
bride. 

True,  the  great  of  her  bright  and  brief  era  are  gone. 
The  rainbow-like  epoch  where  Freedom  could  pause 

For  the  few  little  years,  out  of  centuries  won, 

Which  betray'd  not,  or  crush'd  not,  or  wept  not  her 
cause. 

True,  the  chains  of  the  Catholic  clank  o'er  his  rags, 
The  castle  still  stands,  and  the  senate  's  no  more, 

And  the  famine,  which  dwelt  on  her  freedomlcss  crags, 
Is  extending  its  steps  to  her  desolate  shore. 

To  her  desolate  shore — where  the  emigrant  stands 
For  a  moment  to  gaze  ere  he  flies  from  his  hearth ; 

Tears  fall  on  his  chain,  though  it  drops  from  his  hands, 
For  the  dungeon  he  quits  is  the  place  of  his  birth. 

But  he  comes!  the  Messiah  of  royalty  comes! 

Like  a  goodly  Leviathan  roll'd  from  the  waves! 
Then  receive  him  as  best  such  an  advent  becomes. 

With  a  legion  of  cooks,  and  an  army  of  slaves! 

He  comes  in  the  promise  and  bloom  of  three-score, 
To  perform  in  the  pageant  the  sovereign's  part- 
But  long  live  the  Shamrock  which  shadows  him  o'er! 
Could  the  Green  in  his  hat  be  transferr'd  to  his  heart! 

Could  that  long-wither'd  spot  but  be  verdant  again, 
And  a  new  spring  of  noble  affections  arise — 

Then  might  Freedom  forgive  thee  this  dance  in  thy  chain. 
And  this  shout  of  thy  sla\cry  which  saddens  the  skies. 

Is  it  madness  or  meanness  which  clings  to  thee  now? 

Were  he  God— as  he  is  but  the  commonest  clay, 
With  scarce  fewer  wrinkles  than  sins  on  his  brow — 

Such  servile  devotion  might  shame  him  away. 

Ay,  roar  in  his  train !  let  thine  orators  lash 
Their  fanciful  spirits  to  pamper  his  pride — 

Not  thus  did  thy  Grattak  indignantly  flash 
His  soul  o'er  the  freedom  implored  and  denied. 

'  Fo«,  Pill.  Burt'. 
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Ever  glorious  G rattan  !  the  best  of  the  good !    * 
So  simple  in  heart,  so  sublime  in  the  rest! 

With  all  which  Demosthenes  wanted,  endued, 
Aud  his  rival  or  victor  in  all  he  possess  d. 

Ere  Tullt  arose  in  the  zenith  of  Rome, 

Though  unequaJl  d,  preceded,  the  task  was  begun — 
Out  Grattan  sprung  up  like  a  god  from  the  tomb 

Of  ages,  the  first,  last,  the  saviour,  the  One! 

With  the  skill  of  an  Orpheus  to  soften  the  brute; 

With  the  fire  of  Prometheus  to  kindle  mankind; 
Even  Tyranny  listening  sate  melted  or  mute, 

And  Corruption  shrunk  scorch'd  from  the  glance  of 
his  mind. 
Rut  back  to  our  theme !     Back  to  despots  and  slaves ! 

Feasts  furnish'd  by  Famine !  rejoicings  by  Pain ! 
True  Freedom  but  welcomes,  while  slavery  still  raves, 

When  a  week's  Saturnalia  hath  looscu'd  her  chain. 

Let  the  poor  squalid  splendour  thy  wreck  can  afford 
(As  the  bankrupt's  profusion  his  ruin  would  hide), 

Gild  over  the  palace,  Lo!  Emm,  thy  lord! 
Kiss  his  foot  with  thy  blessings  denied ! 

Or  if  freedom  pact  hope  be  extorted  at  last, 
If  the  Idol  of  Brass  find  his  feet  are  of  clay, 

MuM  what  terror  or  policy  wring  forth  be  class  d 
With  what  monarch*  ne'er  give,  but  as  wolves  yield 
their  prey? 

Each  brute  hath  its  nature,  a  king's  is  to  reign, — 
To  reign!  in  that  word,  soe,  ye  ages,  comprised, 

The  cause  of  the  curses  all  annals  contain. 

From  Cjcsaji  the  dreaded,  to  Giohgs  the  despised ! 

Wear,  Fircal,  thy  trapping!  O'Conniix,  proclaim 
His  accomplishments!  His!!!  and  thy  country  convince 

Half  an  age's  contempt  was  an  error  of  Fame, 

And  that «  Hal  is  the  rascaliest  sweetest  young  Prince !» 

Will  thy  yard  of  blue  riband,  poor  Fingal,  rccal. 
The  fetters  from  millions  of  Catholic  limbs? 

Or,  has  it  not  bound  thee  the  fastest  of  all 
The  slaves,  who  now  hail  their  betrayer  with  hymns? 

Ay!  «  Build  him  a  dwelling !»  let  each  give  his  mite ! 

Till,  like  Babel,  the  new  royal  dome  hath  arisen! 
Let  thy  beggars  and  Helots  their  pittance  unite — 

And  a  palace  bestow  for  a  poor-house  and  prison ! 

Spread — spread,  for  Vitillius,  the  royal  repast, 
Till  the  gluttonous  despot  be  stuff  d  to  the  gorge ! 

And  the  roar  of  his  drunkards  proclaim  him  at  last 
The  Fourth  of  the  fools  and    oppressors   call'd — 
«Gioice!» 

Let  the  tables  be  loaded  with  feasts  till  they  groan! 

Till  they  groan  like  thy  people,  through  ages  of  woe ! 
Let  the  wine  flow  around  the  old  Bacchanal's  throne 

Like  their  blood  which  has  flow'd,  and  which  yet  has 
to  flow. 

But  let  not  his  name  be  thine  idol  alone — 
On  his  right  hand  behold  a  Sua* us  appear* ! 

Thy  own  Castlbbkagh  !  let  him  still  be  ih'inc  own! 
A  wretch,  never  named  bat  with  curses  and  jeers! 


Till  now,  when  the  Isle  which  should  blush  for  his  birth. 
Deep,  deep,  as  the  gore  which  be  shed  on  her  sokL. 

Seems  proud  of  the  reptile  which  crawl  d  from  her  earth. 
And  for  murder  repays  him  with  shoots  and  a  senile.' 

Without  one  single  ray  of  her  genius,  without 
The  fancy,  the  manhood,  the  fire  of  her  race — 

The  miscreant  who  well  might  plunge  Earn  in  doubt. 
If  she  ever  gave  birth  to  a  being  so  base. 

If  she  did — let  her  long-boasted  proverb  be  hnsb'd. 
Which   proclaims  that   from  Earn   no  reptile    can 
spring,— 

See  the  cold-blooded  serpent,  with  venom  full  fltnh'd. 
Still  warming  its  folds  in  the  breast  of  a  King! 

Shout,  drink,  feast,  and  flatter !  Oh!  Earn  bow  low 
Wert  thou  sunk  by  misfortune  and  tyranny,  till 

Thy  welcome  of  tyrants  hath  plunged  thee  below 
The  depth  of  thy  deep  in  a  deeper  gulph  still. 

My  voice,  though  but  humble,  was  raised  for  thy  right. 

My  vote  as  a  freeman's  still  voted  thee  free, 
This  hand,  though  but  feeble,  would  arm,  in  thy  fight. 

And  this  heart,  thought  outworn,  had  a  throb  still  for 
thee! 

Yes,  I  loved  thee  and  thine,  though  thou  art  not  toy  land, 
I  have  known  noble  hearts  and  great  souls  in  thy 

And  I  wept  with  the  world  o'er  the  patriot  band 
Who  are  gone,  but  I  weep  them  no  longer  m 


For  happy  are  they  now  reposing  afar, — 
Thy  Gbattan,  thy  Curbuk,  thy  Shesidaw,  all 

Who,  for  years,  were  the  chiefs  in  the  eloquent  war. 
And  redcem'd,  if  tlicy  have  not  retarded,  thy  rafi. 

Yes,  happy  are  they  in  their  cold  English  graves! 

Their  shades  cannot  start  to  thy  shouts  of  to-day,- 
Nor  the  steps  of  enslavers  and  chain-kissing  slaves 

Be  stamp'd  in  the  turf  o'er  their  fetterless  day. 

Till  now,  I  had  envied  thy  sons  and  thy  shore. 
Though  their  virtues  were  hunted,  their 

There  was  something  so  warm  and  sublime  in  the 
Of  an  Irishman's  heart,  that  I  envy — thy  dead. 


Or,  if  aught  in  my  bosom  can  quench  for  an 

My  contempt  for  a  nation  so  senile,  though 
Which  though  trod  like  the  worm  will  not 
Power, 
T  is  the  glory  of  Gsattan,  and  genius  of  Mooaaf 

Sept.  tStK  >8ai 


THE  DREAM. 

I. 

Oua  life  is  twofold ;  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence:  sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 
And  dreams  in  their  developement  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thougliu. 
They  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toil*. 
They  do  divide  our  being;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time, 
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And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity: 

They  pan  like  spirits  of  the  past, — they  speak 

|  Like  sybils  of  the  future ;  they  have  power — 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not— what  they  will, 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that 's  gone  by, 
Tin*  dread  of  vanish'd  shadows — Are  they  so? 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow ?    What  are  they? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 

1  1  would  recaJ  a  vision  which  I  dream'd 
Prrchance  in  sleep— for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 

Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill. 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 

As  't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 

Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

Hut  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 

Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 

Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 

Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs; — the  hill 

Was  crown'd  with  a  peculiar  diadem 

( >f  ireet,  in  circular  array,  so  fix'd, 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man: 

These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 

Gazing — the  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 

Fair  as  herself — but  the  boy  gazed  on  her; 

A  ad  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 

And  both  were  young,  yet  not  alike  in  youth. 

As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 

The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 

Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 

There  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth, 

And  that  was  shining  on  him;  he  had  look'd 

Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 

He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers; 

She  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her. 

But  trembled  on  her  words;  she  was  his  sight, 

For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  hers, 

Which  eolour'd  all  his  objects: — he  had  ceased 

To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  lire, 

The  ocean  to  the  river  of  bis  thoughts, 

Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 

A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 

And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously — his  heart 

Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 

But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share : 

Her  sighs  were  not  for  him;  to  her  he  was 

Even  as  a  brother — but  no  more;  't  was  much, 

For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 

Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow'd  on  him  ; 

Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 

Of  a  time-bonour'd  race. — !t  was  a  name 

Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not — and  why? 

Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 

Another;  even  now  she  loved  another, 

And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 

Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lovers  steed 

Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 


III. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd  : 
Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  boy  of  whom  I  spake ; — he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro ;  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  1  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as 't  were 
With  a  convulsion — then  arose  again, 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivcriug  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Iuto  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused, 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved, — she  knew, 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledge,  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  haud ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles;  he  pass'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

IV. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  boy  was  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams ;  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  upon  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Reposing  from  the  uoon-tidc  sultriness,       * 
Couch'd  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruin'd  walls  that  liad  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  rear'd  them;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  faslen'd  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
Glad  in  a  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumber  d  around  : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 

V. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love  was  w»d  with  one 
Who  did  not  love  her  better : — in  her  home, 
A  thousand  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home, 
She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy, 
Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty, — but  behold ! 
Upon  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
The  settled  shadow  of  an  inward  strife, 
And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 
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What  could  her  grief  be  1 — she  had  all  she  loved, 
And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
To  trouble  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
Or  ill-repress'd  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 
What  could  her  grief  be? — she  liad  loved  him  not, 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey'd 
Upon  her  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dreim. 
The  wanderer  was  return'd. — I  saw  him  stand 
Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
The  starlight  of  his  boyhood; — as  he  stood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 
The  selfsame  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude;  and  then — 
As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  fraced, — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 
And  all  things  recl'd  around  him ;  he  could  see 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  should  hate  been- 
fiut  the  old  mansion,  and  the  accustom'd  hall, 
And  the  remember'd  chambers,  and  the  place, 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sunshine,  and  the  shade, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  back, 
And  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the  light: 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  time  ? 

VII. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love; — oh!  she  was  changed 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander  d  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyes, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth;  she  was  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  tilings ; 
And  forms  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  her's. 
And  this  the  world  calls  phrensy ;  but  the  wise 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakedness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

VIH. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore, 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were  gone, 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compass'd  round 
With  hatred  and  contention;  pain  was  mix'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days, ' 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  men, 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains :  with  the  stars 

*  Mitbiidalei  of  Pontnt. 


And  the  quick  spirit  of  the  universe 

He  held  his  dialogues ;  and  they  did  teach 

To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries; 

To  him  the  book  of  night  was  open'd  wide, 

And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 

A  marvel  and  a  secret — Be  it  so. 

IX. 
My  dream  was  past;  it  had  no  farther  change. 
It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 
Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 
Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 
To  end  iu  madness — both  in  misery. 

ODE. 

I. 

Oh  Venice !  Venice !  when  thy  marble  walls 
Are  level  with  the  wafers,  there  shall  be 
A  cry  of  nations  o'er  thy  sunken  halls, 

A  loud  lament  along  the  sweeping  sea ! 
If  I,  a  northern  wanderer,  weep  for  thee. 
What  should  thy  sons  do? — any  thing  bat  weep: 
And  yet  they  only  murmur  in  their  sleep. 
In  contrast  with  their  fathers — as  the  slime, 
The  dull  green  ooie  of  the  receding  deep, 
Is  with  the  dashing  of  the  spriog-tide  foam, 
That  drives  the  sailor  shiplcss  to  his  borne, 
Are  they  to  those  that  were ;  and  thus  tlu-y  creep, 
Crouching  and  crab-like,  through  their  sapping  streets. 
Oh !  agony — that  centuries  should  reap 
No  mellower  harvest!  Thirteen  hundred  years 
Of  wealth  and  glory  turu'd  to  dust  and  tears; 
And  every  monument  the  stranger  meets. 
Church,  palace,  pillar,  as  a  mourner  greets; 
And  even  the  Lion  all  subdued  appears. 
And  the  harsh  sound  of  (he  barbarian  drum, 
With  dull  and  daily  dissonance,  repeats 
The  echo  of  thy  tyrant's  voice  along 
The  soft  waves,  once  all  musical  to  song. 
That  heaved  beneath  the  moonlight  with  the  throng 
Of  gondolas — and  to  the  busy  hum 
Of  cheerful  creatures,  whose  most  sinful  deeds 
Were  but  the  overheating  of  the  heart, 
And  flow  of  too  much  happiness,  which  needs 
The  aid  of  age  to  turn  its  course  apart 
From  the  luxuriant  and  voluptuous  flood 
Of  sweet  sensations  battling  with  the  blood. 
But  these  are  better  than  the  gloomy  errors. 
The  weeds  of  nations  in  their  last  decay, 
When  vice  walks  forth  with  her  unsoften'd  terrors. 
And  mirth  is  madness,  and  but  smiles  to  slay; 
And  hope  is  nothing  but  a  false  delay. 
The  sick  man's  lightning  half  an  hour  ere  death, 
When  faintness,  the  last  mortal  birth  of  pain. 
And  apathy  of  limb,  the  dull  beginning 
Of  the  cold  staggering  race  which  death  is  winning, 
Steals  vein  by  vein  and  pulse  by  pulse  away; 
Yet  so  relieving  the  o'ertortured  clay, 
To  him  appears  renewal  of  his  breath. 
And  freedom  the  mere  numbness  of  his  chain ; — 
And  then  he  talks  of  life,  and  how  again 
He  feels  his  spirits  soaring — albeit  weak, 
And  of  the  fresher  air,  which  he  would  seck; 
And  as  he  whispers  knows  not  that  he  gtjps. 
That  his  thin  finger  feels  not  what  it  clasps, 
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And  so  the  film  comes  o'er  him — and  the  dizzy 
Chamber  swims  round  and  round — and  shadows  busy 
At  -which  he  vainly  catches.  Hit  and  gleam, 
Till  the  last  rattle  chokes  tlie  strangled  scream, 
And  all  is  ice  and  blackness, — and  the  earth 
That  which  it  was  the  moment  ere  our  birth. 

II. 
There  is  no  hope  for  nations! — Search  the  page 

Of  many  thousand  years— the  daily  scene, 
The  How  and  ebb  of  each  recurring  age, 
The  everlasting  to  be  which  hath  been, 
Hath  taught  us  nought  or  little :  still  we  lean 
Ou  things  that  rot  beneath  our  weight,  and  wear 
Our  strength  away  in  wrestHng  with  the  air; 
For  't  is  our  nature  strikes  us  down :  the  beasts 
Slaughter  d  in  hourly  hecatombs  for  feasts 
Are  of  as  high  an  order — they  must  go 
Even  where  their  driver  goads  them,  though  to  slaughter. 
Ye  men,  who  pour  your  blood  for  kings  as  water', 
What  have  they  given  your  children  in  return  1 
A  heritage  of  servitude  and  woes, 
A  blindfold  bondage  where  your  hire  is  blows. 
What !  do  not  yet  the  red-hot  ploughshares  burn, 
O'er  which  you  stumble  in  a  false  ordeal, 
And  deem  this  proof  of  loyalty  the  real; 
Rising  the  hand  that  guides  you  to  your  scars, 
And  glorying  as  you  tread  the  glovting  bars? 
All  that  your  sires  have  left  you,  all  that  time, 
Bequeaths  of  free,  and  history  of  sublime, 
Spring  from  a  different  theme ! — Ye  see  and  read, 
Admire  and  sigh,  and  then  succumb  and  bleed ! 
Save  the  few  spirits,  who,  despite  of  all, 
And  worse  than  all,  the  sudden  crimes  engendered 
By  the  down- thundering  of  the  prison-wall, 
And  thirst  to  swallow  the  sweet  waters  tender'd, 
Gushing  from  freedom's  fountains — when  the  crowd, 
Madden'd  with  centuries  of  drought,  are  loud, 
And  trample  on  each  other  to  obtain 
The  cup  which  brings  oblivion  of  a  chain 
Heavy  and  sore, — in  which  long  yoked  they  plough'd 
The  sand,— or  if  there  sprung  the  yellow  grain, 
T  was  not  for  them,  their  necks  were  too  much  bow'd, 
And  their  dead  palates  chew'd  the  cud  of  pain: — 
Yes!  the  few  spirits — who,  despite  of  deeds 
Which  they  abhor,  confound  not  with  the  cause 
Those  momentary  starts  from  nature's  laws, 
Which,  like  the  pestilence  and  earthquake,  smite 
But  for  a  term,  then  pass,  and  leave  the  earth 
With  all  her  seasons  to  repair  the  blight 
With  a  few  summers,  and  again  put  forth 
Cities  and  generations — fair,  when  free — 
For,  tyranny,  there  blooms  no  bud  for  thee ! 

III. 
Glory  and  empire !  once  upon  these  towers 

With  freedom — god-like  triad!  how  ye  sate? 
The  league  of  mightiest  nations,  in  those  hours 

When  Yenice  was  an  envy,  might  abate. 

But  did  not  quench,  her  spirit — in  her  fate 
All  were  enwrapp'd:  the  feasted  monarclis  knew 

And  loved  their  hostess,  nor  could  learn  to  hate, 
Although  they  humbled — with  the  kingly  few 
Ttie  muny  felt,  for  from  all  days  and  climes 
She  was  the  voyager's  worship ;— even  her  crimes 


Were  of  the  softer  order — born  of  love, 
She  drank  no  blood,  nor  fatten'd  on  the  dead, 
But  gladden'd  where  her  harmless  conquests  spread; 
For  these  restored  the  cross,  that  from  above 
Hallow'd  her  sheltering  banners,  which  incessant 
Flew  between  earth  and  the  unholy  crescent, 
Which,  if  it  waned  and  dwindled,  earth  may  thank 
The  city  it  has  clothed  in  chains,  which  clank 
Now,  crocking  in  the  ears  of  those  who  owe 
The  name  of  freedom  to  her  glorious  struggles ; 
Yet  she  but  shares  with  them  a  common  woe, 
And  call'd  the  «  kingdom*  of  a  conquering  foe,— 
But  knows  what  all — and,  most  of  all,  we  know — 
With  what  set  gilded  terms  a  tyrant  juggles! 

IV. 
The  name  of  commonwealth  is  past  and  gone 

O'er  the  three  fractions  of  the  groaning  globe ; 
Venice  is  crush'd,  and  Holland  deigns  to  own 

A  sceptre,  and  endures  the  purple  robe ; 
If  the  free  Switzer  yet  bestrides  alone 
His  chainless  mountains,  't  is  but  for  a  time, 
For  tyranny  of  late  is  cunning  grown, 
And  in  its  own  good  season  tramples  down 
The  sparkles  of  our  ashes.     One  great  clime, 
Whose  vigorous  offspring  by  dividing  ocean 
Are  kept  apart  and  nursed  in  the  devotion 
Of  freedom,  which  their  fathers  fought  for,  and 
Bcqueath'd — a  heritage  of  heart  and  hand, 
And  proud  distinction  from  each  other  land, 
Whose  sons  must  bow  them  at  a  monarch's  motion, 
As  if  his  senseless  sceptre  were  a  wand 
Full  of  the  magic  of  exploded  science — 
Still  one  great  clime,  in  full  and  free  defiance, 
Yet  rears  her  crest,  unconqucr'd  and  sublime, 
Above  the  far  Atlantic ! — She  has  taught 
Her  Esau-brethren  that  the  haughty  flag, 
The  floating  fence  of  Albion's  feebler  crag. 
May  strike  to  those  whose  red  right  hands  have  bought 
Rights  cheeply  earn'd  with  blood.     Still,  still,  for  ever 
Better,  though  each  man's  life-blood  were  a  river, 
That  it  should  flow,  and  overflow,  than  creep 
Through  thousand  lasy  channels  in  our  veins, 
Damm'd  like  the  dull  canal  with  locks  and  chains, 
And  moving,  as  a  sick  man  in  his  sleep, 
Three  paces,  and  then  faltering: — better  be 
Where  the  extinguished  Spartans  still  are  free, 
In  their  proud  enamel  of  Thermopylae, 
Than  stagnate  in  our  marsh, — or  o'er  the  deep 
Fly,  and  one  current  to  the  ocean  add. 
One  spirit  to  the  souls  our  fathers  had. 
One  freeman  more,  America,  to  thee ! 

WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

As  o'er  the  cold  sepulchral  stone 

Some  name  arrests  the  passer-by; 
Thus  when  thou  view'st  this  page  alone, 

May  mine  attract  thy  pensive  eye ! 

And  when  by  thee  that  name  is  read, 

Perchance  in  some  succeeding  year, 
Reflect  on  me  as  on  the  dead, 

And  think  my  heart  is  buried  here. 

September  i^th,  1809. 
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ROMANCE  MUY  DOLOROSO 


DEL 

SITIO  Y  TOMA  DE  ALHAMA, 
EL  QUAL  DEZIA  EN  ARAVIGO  ASSI. 

Passkatase  el  Rey  Moro 
Por  la  ciudad  de  Grenada, 
Dcsde  las  puertas  de  Elvira 
Hasta  las  de  Bivarambla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Cartas  le  faeron  venidas 
Que  Alhama  era  ganada. 
Las  cartas  echb  en  el  fuego, 

Y  a]  mensagero  matava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Descavalga  de  una  mula 

Y  en  un  cavallo  cavalga. 
Por  el  Zacatin  arriba 
Subido  sc  avia  al  Alhambra. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Como  en  el  Alhambra  estuvo, 
Al  mistno  punto  mandava. 
Que  se  toquen  las  trompetas 
Con  anafiles  de  plata. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Y  que  atambores  de  gucrra 
Apries&a  toquen  alarma ; 
Por  que  lo  oygan  sus  Moros, 
Los  de  la  Vega  y  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Los  Moros  que  ct  son  oyeron, 
Que  al  sangriento  Marte  llama, 
Uno  a  uno,  y  dos  a  dos, 
Un  gran  esquadran  formavan. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alii  hablo  un  Moro  viejo ; 
Desta  manera  hablava : — 
Para  que  nos  llamas,  Rey  ? 
Para  que  es  este  Uamada? 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Aveys  de  saber,  amigos, 
Una  nueva  desdichada: 
Que  Gristianos,  con  braveza, 
Ya  nos  han  tornado  Alhama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Alii  hablo  un  viejo  Alfaqui, 
De  barba  crecida  y  cana : — 
Dien  se  te  emplea,  buen  Rey, 
Bucn  Rey ;  bien  se  te  empleava. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Mataste  los  Bcnccrrages, 
Que  era  la  flor  de  Granada ; 

Cogiste  los  tornadizos 
De  Cordova  la  nombrada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 


A  VERY  MOURNFUL  BALLAD 

ON   THE 

SIEGE  AND  CONQUEST  OF  ALHAMA, 

Which,  in  the  Arabic  language,  is  to  the  foUouHng 

purpose. 

[The  effect  of  the  original  ballad  (which  nietad  hath  in  Snmnanfc  and 
Arabic)  wat  each  that  it  waa  forbidden  to  be  Ming  by  the  Moore,  •* 
paia  of  death,  within  Granada.] 

The  Moorish  king  rides  up  and  down 
Through  Granada's  royal  town ; 
From  Elvira's  gates  to  those 
Of  Bivarambla  on  he  goes. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Letters  to  the  monarch  tell 
How  Alhama's  city  fell ; 
In  the  fire  the  scroll  he  threw, 
And  the  messenger  he  slew. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

He  quits  his  mule,  and  mounts  his  horse, 
And  through  the  street  directs  his  course ; 
Through  the  street  of  Zacatin 
To  the  Alhambra  spurring  in. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

When  the  Alhambra  walls  he  gaiu'd. 
On  the  moment  he  ordain'd 
That  the  trumpet  straight  should  sound 
With  the  silver  clarion  round. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

And  when  the  hollow  drums  of  war 
Beat  the  loud  alarm  afar, 
That  the  Moors  of  town  and  plain 
Might  answer  to  the  martial  strain, 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Then  the  Moors,  by  this  aware 
That  bloody  Mars  recall'd  them  there. 
One  by  one,  and  two  by  two. 
To  a  mighty  squadron  grew, 

Woe  is  mc,  Alhama ! 

Out  then  spake  an  aged  Moor 
In  these  words  the  king  before, 
«  Wherefore  call  on  us,  oh  king! 
What  may  mean  this  gathering?* 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

« Friends!  ye  have,  alas!  to  know 
Of  a  most  disastrous  blow, 
That  the  Christians,  stem  and  bold, 
Have  obtain'd  Alhama's  hold.* 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Out  then  spake  old  Alfaqui, 
With  his  beard  so  white  to  see, 
« Good  king!  thou  art  justly  served. 
Good  king!  this  thou  hast  deserved. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

«  By  thee  were  slain,  in  evil  hour, 
The  Abencerrage,  Granada's  flower; 
And  strangers  were  received  by  thee 
Of  Cordova  die  chivalry. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 
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Por  esso  mereces,  Rey, 
Una  peoa  bien  doblada ; 
Que  te  pierdas  tu  y  el  reyno, 
Y  que  se  pierda  Granada. 

Ay  de  mi,  AJhama! 

«  And  for  litis,  oh  king!  is  sent 
On  thee  a  double  chastisement, 
Thee  and  thine,  thy  crown  and  realm, 
One  last  wreck  shall  overwhelm. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Si  no  se  respetan  leycs, 
Es  ley  que  todo  se  pierda; 
T  que  se  pierda  Granada, 
Y  que  te  pierdas  en  ella. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

«  He  who  holds  no  laws  in  awe, 
He  must  perish  by  the  law; 
And  Grenada  must  be  won, 
And  thyself  with  her  undone.)* 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Fuego  por  los  ojos  vierte, 
£1  Rey  que  esto  oyera, 
Y  como  el  otro  de  leyes 
De  leyes  tambien  hablava. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

Fire  flash'd  from  out  the  old  Moor's  eyes, 
The  monarch's  wrath  began  to  rise, 
Because  he  answer'd,  and  because 
He  spake  exceeding  well  of  laws. 

Woe  is  me,  Albania ! 

Sabe  un  Rey  que  no  ay  leyes 
De  darle  a  Reyes  disgusto. — 
E&so  dize  el  Rey  Moro 
Reiincbando  de  colera. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

«  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  things 
As  may  disgust  the  ear  of  kings:* — 
Thus,  snorting  with  his  choler,  said 
The  Moorish  king,  and  doom'd  him  dead. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Moro  Alfaqui,  Moro  Alfaqui, 
El  de  la  vellida  barba, 
El  Rey  te  manda  prender, 
Por  la  perdida  de  Alhama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

Moor  Alfaqui!  Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Though  thy  beard  so  hoary  be, 
The  king  hath  sent  to  have  thee  seized, 
For  Albania's  loss  displeased. 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Y  cortarte  la  cabesa, 

Y  ponerla  en  el  Alhambra, 
Por  que  a  ti  castigo  sea, 

Y  otros  triemblen  en  miralla. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

And  to  fix  thy  head  upon 
High  Alhambra's  loftiest  stone ; 
That  this  for  thee  should  be  the  law, 
And  others  tremble  when  they  saw. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Cavalleros,  hombres  buenos, 
Dezid  de  mi  parte  al  Rey, 
Al  Rey  Moro  de  Granada, 
Como  no  le  devo  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

«  Cavalier !  and  man  of  worth ! 
Let  these  words  of  mine  go  forth ; 
Let  the  Moorish  monarch  know. 
That  to  him  I  nothing  owe ; 

Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

De  averse  Alhama  perdido 
A  mi  me  pesa  en  el  alma. 
Que  si  el  Rey  perdio  su  tierra, 
Otro  mucho  mas  perdiera. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

«  But  on  my  soul  Alhama  weighs, 
And  on  my  inmost  spirit  preys ; 
And  if  the  lung  his  land  hath  lost, 
Yft  others  may  have  lost  the  most. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Perdieran  bijos  padres, 
Y  casados  las  casadas: 
Las  cosas  que  mas  amara 
Perdio  1"  un  y  el  otro  fama. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

«  Sires  have  lost  their  children,  wives 
Their  lords,  and  valiant  men  their  lives ; 
One  what  best  his  love  might  claim 
Hath  lost,  another  wealth  or  fame. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Perdi  una  hija  donzella 
Que  era  la  flor  d*  esta  tierra, 
Gien  doblas  dava  por  ella, 
No  me  las  estimo  en  nada. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama! 

« I  lost  a  damsel  in  that  hour, 
Of  all  the  land  the  loveliest  flower; 
Doubloons  a  hundred  1  would  pay, 
And  think  her  ransom  cheap  that  day.** 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama ! 

Diziendo  assi  al  hacen  Alfaqui, 
Le  cortaron  la  cabeca, 
Y  la  elevan  al  Alhambra, 
Assi  come  el  Rey  lo  manda. 
Ay  de  mi,  Alhama ! 

And  as  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  sevcr'd  from  the  trunk  his  head ; 
And  to  the  Alhambra's  wall  with  speed 
T  was  carried,  as  the  king  decreed. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama! 
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Hombres,  ninos  y  rangeres, 
Lloran  tan  grande  perdida. 
Lloravan  todas  las  damas 
Quantas  en  Granada  avia. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhamal 

Por  las  calles  y  ventanas 
Mucho  luto  parecia; 
Llora  cl  Rey  como  fembra, 
Qn%  es  mucho  lo  que  perdia. 
Ay  de  mi,  Albania! 


SONETTO  DI  VITTORELU. 

PER  MO  N  AC  A. 

Sonetto  compoato  ia  no«e  di  on  gcailore,  ecu!  em    mortt    poee   in- 
nanti  ana  fic,IU  appena  nuritata  »  a  dirctto  al  f caitore  della  aacra 
apoaa. 

Di  due  vaghc  domelle,  oneste,  aecorte 

Lieti  e  miseri  padri  il  del  ne  feo, 

II  ciel,  che  degne  di  piu  nobil  sorte 

L'  una  e  1'  altra  vcggendo,  ambo  chiedco. 
La  mia  fu  tolta  da  veloce  morte 

A  le  f umanti  tede  d'  iraeneo : 

La  tua,  Francesco,  in  sugellate  port* 

Eterna  prigioniera  or  si  rendeo. 
Ma  tu  almcno  potrai  de  la  gelosa 

Irremeabil  soglia,  ov e  s'  asconde 

La  sua  tenera  udir  voce  pietosa. 
Io  verso  un  Hume  d'  amarissim'  onda, 

Corro  a  quel  marmo,  in  cui  la  figlia  or  posa, 

Batto,  e  ribatto,  ma  ncssun  risponde. 


STANZAS 

WRITTEN    IN   PASSING  THE  AMBRAClAff  G0LPH, 
NOVEMBER,  1 4,  1809. 

Through  cloudless  skies,  in  silvery  sheen, 
Full  beams  Che  moon  on  Aclium's  coast . 

And  on  these  waves,  for  Egypt'*  queen, 
The  ancient  world  was  won  and  lost. 

And  now  upon  the  scene  I  look. 
The  azure  grave  of  many  a  Roman ; 

Where  stern  Ambition  once  forsook 
His  wavering  crown  to  follow  woman. 

Florence!  whom  I  will  love  as  well 

As  ever  yet  was  said  or  sung, 
(Since  Orpheus  sang  his  spouse  from  hell) 

Whilst  thou  art  fair  and  I  am  young; 

Sweet  Florence!  those  were  pleasant  times, 
When  world*  were  staked  for  ladies'  eyes : 

Had  bards  as  many  realms  as  rhymes, 
Thy  charms  might  raise  new  Anthonics. 

Though  Fate  forbids  such  things  to  be, 
Yet,  by  thine  eyes  and  ringlets  curl'd ! 

I  cannot  lose  a  world  for  thee, 

But  would  not  lose  thee  for  a  world. 


And  men  and  infants  therein  weep 
Their  loss,  so  heavy  and  so  deep; 
Granada's  ladies,  all  she  rears 
Within  her  walls,  burst  into  tears. 
Woe  is  me,  Albania! 

And  from  the  windows  o'er  the  walls 
The  sable  web  of  mourning  falls! 
The  king  weeps  as  a  woman  o'er 
His  loss,  for  it  is  much  and  sore. 

Woe  is  me,  Albania! 


TRANSLATION  FROM  V1TTOBKLU. 


ON  A  NUN. 


Sonnet  conapoaed  ia  tb«  name  of*  father, 

ready  died  ebortly  after  her  marriage;  and  addreeaad  to 
of  her  who  bad  lately  taken  the  veil. 


lb*  Calfci 


Or  two  fair  virgins,  modest,  though  admired, 
Heaven  made  us  happy;  and  now,  wretched 
Heaven  for  a  nobler  doom  their  worth  desires, 

And  gazing  upon  either,  both  required. 

Mine,  while  the  torch  of  hymen  newly  fired 
Becomes  extinguish^,  soon — too  soon  expires: 
Rut  thine  within  the  closing  grate  retired, 
Eternal  captive,  to  ber  God  aspires. 

But  thou  at  least  from  out  the  jealous  door, 
Which  shuts  between  your  never-meeting  eyes, 
May'st  hear  her  sweet  and  pious  voice  once  more: 

/  to  the  marble,  where  my  daughter  lies, 
Rush,— the  swoln  flood  of  bitterness  I  pour. 
And  knock,  and  knock,  and  knock— bat  none  replies. 


STANZAS 


Compote*  October  nth.  iSoa.dnring  the  night.  »■  *  (hand 
when  the  guide*  had  loat  the  road  to  Zttxa.  near  lb*  range  of 
taint  formerly  called  Pindua,  in  Albania. 

Grill  and  mirk  is  the  nightly  blast, 

Where  Pindus'  mountains  rise, 
And  angry  clouds  are  pouring  fast 

The  vengeance  of  the  skies. 

Our  guides  are  gone,  our  hope  is  lost, 

And  lightnings,  as  they  play, 
But  show  where  rocks  our  path  have  crost, 

Or  gild  the  torrent's  spray. 

Is  yon  a  cot  I  saw,' though  low? 

When  lightning  broke  the  gloom — 
How  welcome  were  its  shade! — ah,  no! 

T  is  but  a  Turkish  tomb. 

Through  sounds  of  foaming  waterfalls, 

I  hear  a  voice  exclaim — 
My  way-worn  countryman,  who  calls 

On  distant  England's  name. 

A  shot  is  fired — by  foe  or  friend? 

Another — 't  is  to  tell 
The  mountain-peasants  to  descend. 

And  lead  us  where  they  dwell. 
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Oh !  who  La  sueh  a  night  will  dare 

To  tempt  the  wilderness? 
And  who  'mid  thunder-peals  can  bear 

Our  signal  of  distress? 

And  who  that  heard  our  shouts  would  rise 

To  try  the  dubious  road? 
Nor  rather  deem  from  nightly  cries 

That  outlaws  were  abroad. 

Clouds  burst,  skies  flash,  oh,  dreadful  hour! 

More  fiercely  pours  the  storm ! 
Yet  here  one  thought  has  still  the  power 

To  keep  my  bosom  warm. 

While  wandering  through  each  broken  path, 

O'er  brake  and  craggy  brow : 
"While  elements  exhaust  their  wrath, 

Sweet  Florence,  where  art  thou? 

Not  on  the  sea,  not  on  the  sea, 
Thy  bark  hath  long  been  gone : 

Oh,  may  the  storm  that  pours  on  me, 
Bow  down  my  bead  alone! 

Full  swiftly  blew  the  swift  Siroc, 

When  last  I  press'd  thy  lip  ; 
And  long  ere  now,  with  foaming  shock, 

ImpeU'd  thy  gallant  ship. 

Now  thou  art  safe ;  nay,  long  ere  now 

Hast  trod  the  shore  of  Spain : 
T  were  hard  if  ought  so  fair  as  thou 

Should  linger  on  the  main. 

And  since  1  now  remember  thee 

In  darkness  and  in  dread. 
As  in  those  hours  of  revelry 

Which  mirth  and  music  sped; 

Do  thou  amidst  the  fair  white  walls, 

If  Cadiz  yet  be  free, 
At  times  from  out  her  latticed  halls. 

Look  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea; 

Then  think  upon  Calypso's  isles, 

Endear  d  by  days  gone  by ; 
To  others  give  a  thousand  smiles, 

To  me  a  single  sigh. 

And  when  the  admiring  circle  mark 

The  paleness  of  thy  face, 
A  half  form'd  tear,  a  transient  spark 

Of  melancholy  grace, 

Again  thou  It  smile,  and  blushing  shun 

Some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
Nor  own  for  once  thou  thought's!  of  one, 

Who  ever  thinks  on  thee. 

Though  smile  and  sigh  alike  are  vain, 

Wlien  sever'd  hearts  repine, 
My  spirit  flies  o'er  mount  and  main, 

And  mourns  in  search  of  thine. 


TO 


**• 


Oa  Lady !  when  I  left  the  shore, 

The  distant  shore  which  gave  me  birth, 

I  hardly  thought  to  grieve  once  more, 
To  quit  -another  spot  on  earth  : 


Tet  here,  amidst  this  barren  isle, 

Where  panting  nature  droops  the  head. 
Where  only  thou  art  seen  to  smile, 

I  view  my  parting  hour  with  dread. 
Though  far  from  Albin's  craggy  shore, 

Divided  by  the  dark  blue  main ; 
A  few,  brief,  rolling  seasons  o'er, 

Perchance  I  view  her  cliffs  again : 
But  wheresoe'er  I  now  may  roam, 

Through  scorching  clime  and  varied  sea, 
Though  time  restore  me  to  my  home, 

I  ne'er  shall  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee : 
On  thee,  in  whom  at  once  conspire 

All  charms  which  heedless  hearts  can  move, 
Whom  but  to  see  is  to  admire, 

And,  oh !  forgive  the  word — to  love. 
Forgive  the  word,  in  one  who  ne'er 

With  such  a  word  can  more  offend ; 
And  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  share. 

Believe  me,  what  I  am,  thy  friend. 
And  who  so  cold  as  look  on  thee, 

Thou  lovely  wanderer,  and  be  less? 
Nor  be,  what  man  should  ever  be, 

The  friend  of  Beauty  in  distress  ? 
Ah !  who  would  think  that  form  had  past 

Through  Danger  s  most  destructive  path, 
Had  braved  the  death-wing'd  tempest  s  blast. 

And  'scaped  a  tyrant's  fiercer  wrath? 
Lady !  when  I  shall  view  the  walls 

Where  free  Byxantium  once  arose; 
And  Stainboul's  Oriental  halls 

The  Turkish  tyrants  now  enclose; 
Though  mightiest  in  the  lists  of  fame, 

That  glorious  city  still  shall  be ; 
On  me  'twill  hold  a  dearer  claim, 

As  spot  of  thy  nativity : 
And  though  I  bid  thee  now  farewell, 

When  I  behold  that  wondrous  scene, 
Since  where  thou  art  I  may  not  dwell, 

T  will  soothe  to  be  where  thou  hast  been. 

September,  1809. 

WWTTEN  AT  ATHENS, 

JANUARY   l6,  iSlO. 

Thi  spell  is  broke,  the  charm  is  flown! 

Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever: 
We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan ; 

Delirium  is  our  best  ileceiver. 

Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 

Recals  the  woes  of  Nature's  charter, 

And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought, 
But  lives,  as  saints  have  died,  a  martyr. 


WRITTEN  BENEATH  A  PICTURE. 

Dxak  object  of  defeated  care! 

Though  now  of  love  and  thee  bereft, 
To  reconcile  me  with  despair 

Thine  image  and  my  tears  are  left. 

Tis  said  with  sorrow  time  can  cope  ; 

But  this  I  feel  can  ne'er  be  true : 
For  by  the  death-blow  of  my  hope 

My  memory  immortal  grew. 
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BYRON'S  WORKS. 


WRITTEN    AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM  SESTOS 

TO  ABYDOS.1 

MAT  9,  l8lO. 

Ir,  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 

Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember?) 

To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont ! 

If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd, 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

Fair  Venus !  how  I  pity  both  ! 

For  me,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 

Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch, 

And  think  1  ve  done  a  feat  to-day. 

But  since  he  cross'd  the  rapid  tide. 

According  to  the  doubtful  story, 
To  woo, — and — Lord  knows  what  beside. 

And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory ; 

Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best: 

Sad  mortals!  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you! 

He  lost  his  labour,  I  my  jest; 

For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I've  the  ague. 


ATHENS,  1 8lO. 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  oh,  give  me  back  my  heart ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left- my  breast. 
Keep  it  now,  and  lake  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go, 
Ze$n  julw,  aax  dyxirm. 

'  Ow  tbo  3d  of  May,  1810,  while  the  Salsette  (Captaiu  Bathurst)  vat 
lying  in  the  Dardanelles,  Lieutenant  Ekenbead  of  that  frigate  and  the 
writer  of  these  rhymes  swam  from  the  European  shore  to  the  Asiatic 
— by-tbe-bye,  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  would  have  been  more  correct. 
The  whole  distance  from  the  place  whence  we  started  to  our  landing 
on  the  other  side,  including  the  length  we  were  carried  by  the  current, 
was  computed  by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  upwards  of  four  English 
■lies;  though  the  sctual  breadth  is  barely  one.  The  rapidity  of  the 
current  is  such  that  no  boat  can  row  directly  across,  and  it  msyin 
some  measure  b?  estimated  from  the  circumstance  of  the  whole  dis. 
lance  being  accomplished  by  one  of  the  parties  iu  an  hour  and  fire, 
and  by  the  other  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  water  was  ex- 
tremely cold  from  the  melting  of  the  mounts  in -snows.  About  three 
weeks  before,  in  April,  we  had  made  an  attempt,  but  bating  ridden 
all  the  way  from  the  Troad  the  same  morning,  and  the  water  being  of 
an  icy  chillacu.  we  fennd  it  necessary  to  postpone  tbc  completion  till 
the  frigate  anchored  below  the  castles,  when  we  «wam  the  straits,  as 
just  stated,  entering  a  considerable  way  above  the  European,  and 
landing  below  the  Asiatic  fort.  Chevslier  says  that  a  y^ung  Jew  swsm 
the  same  distance  for  his  mistress ;  and  Olirer  mentions  it  having  been 
done  by  a  Neapolitan ;  but  onr  consul,  Tarragona,  remembered  neither 
of  these  circumstances,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from  the  attempt.  A 
number  of  the  Salsetle's  crew  were  known  to  hare  areomplisbed  a 
greater  distance  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  surprised  me  was,  that,  a* 
doubts  bad  been  entertained  of  tbe  truth  of  Leander'*  story,  no  travel- 
ler bad  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain  iis  practicability. 

■  Zee-  mou,  tat  agapo,  or  Za>»  fJidVy  a~Xi  OLy&irS,  a  Romaic  ei- 
prfssion  of  trndernc**:  if  I  translate  it  I  shall  affront  the  gentlemen. 
as  it  may  irem  that  I  supposed  they  could  not}  and  if  1  do  not,  1  may 
affront  the  ladies.  For  fear  of  any  misconstruction  on  tbe  part  of  the 
latter  I  shall  do  so,  begGing  pardon  of  the  learned.  It  means,  >  My 
life,  I  love  you!,  which  sounds  very  prettily  in  all  languages,  and  is 
as  much  in  fashion  in  Grrerr  at  this  day  as.  Juvenal  C«-IU  us,  tbe  two 
hnt  words  wera  amongst  the  Roman  ladies,  whose  eaotic  ctpretiions 
were  all  Hellcniied. 


By  those  tresses  unconfined, 
Wood  by  each  ufSgean  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks'  blooming  tinge. 
By  those  wild  eyes  like  the  roe, 
Zovn  /xot/,  ffikt  ctyaTzi. 

By  that  Up  I  long  to  taste ; 

By  that  zone-encircled  waist ; 

By  ail  the  token-flowers1  that  tell1 

What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 

By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 

Zait  At»S,  oac  (LydLirS. 

Maid  of  Athens !  I  am  gone : 
Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone.— 
Though  I  fly  to  Ittambol,' 
Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 
Can  I  cease  to  love  thee?  No! 
Zam  poo,  (j<ic  dyttirS. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FAMOUS  GREEK  WAR 

SONG, 

At&rt  ftttTJic  To?r ' ExANfAfT , 

Written  by  Riga,  who  perished  in  the  attempt  to  rcvolsttswatae  Greer* 
The  following  translation  is  as  literal  as  the  aatbor  could  mate  it  »• 
verse ;  it  is  of  tbe  same  measure  as  that  of  tbe  origin*! 

Sows  of  the  Greeks,  arise! 

The  glorious  hour's  gone  forth, 
And,  worthy  of  such  ties, 

Display  who  gave  us  birth. 

CBOKUS. 

Sons  of  Greeks !  let  us  go 

In  arms  against  the  foe, 
Till  their  hated  blood  shall  flow 

In  a  river  past  our  feet. 

Then  manfully  despising 

The  Turkish  tyrant's  yoke. 
Let  your  country  sec  you  rising, 

And  all  her  chains  are  broke. 
Brave  shades  of  chiefs  and  sages. 

Behold  the  coming  strife! 
Hellenes  of  past  ages. 

Oh,  start  again  to  life! 
At  the  sound  of  my  trumpet,  breaking 

Your  6leep,  oh,  join  with  me! 
And  the  seven-hill  d3  city  seeking, 

Fight,  conquer,  till  were  free. 

Sons  of  Greeks^  <-u. 

Sparta,  Sparta,  why  in  slumbers 

Lethargic  dost  thou  lie ! 
Awake,  and  join  thy  numbers 

With  Athens,  old  aMy! 

1  In  the  East  (where  ladies  are  not  taught  to  write,  test  tfc«-y  •Sen' 
scribble  assignations)  flowers,  cinders,  pebbles,  etc.  convey  ess*  ••«. 
ments  of  the  parties  by  that  univcrul  deputy  of  Mmurr-Jk 
woman.     A  cinder  says,   •  I  burn  for  thee  ;•  a  bunch  of  fla>w»»r*  t~ 
with  hair,    ■  Take  mr  and  fly;«  but  a  pebble  declares—  wkval  moth* 
else  can. 

a  Constantinople. 

1  Constantinople,      a"  EflTTAXo^OC .  ■ 
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Leonidas  recalling, 

That  chief  of  ancient  song, 
Who  saved  ye  once  from  falling, 

The  terrible!  the  strong! 
Who  made  that  bold  diversion 

In  old  Thermopylae, 
And  warring  with  the  Persian 

To  keep  his  country  free  ; 
With  his  three  hundred  waging 

The  battle,  long  he  stood, 
And  like  a  lion  raging, 

Expired  in  seas  of  blood. 

Sons  of  Greeks,  «tc, 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  ROMAIC  SONG, 

«  Martvov  fxu  W  fl*ipiCoXi 

'ClpeuoTamtXcuifii,*  etc. 

Tbe  tong  front  whirfe  this  i«  taken  it  a  great  favourite  with  the  young 
gtrli  of  Albena  of  all  daMea.  Tbeir  manner  of  tinging  it  i«  by 
wr»e«  in  rotation,  tbe  whole  o  umber  prevent  joining  in  the  cbonrt. 
I  have  neard  it  frequently  at  oar  m  ^OpOl  ■  in  the  winter  of  1810.H. 
Tbe  air  ta  platnitre  and  pretty. 

I  £ktei  thy  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  and  fair  Haidee\ 
Each  morning  where  Flora  reposes, 

For  surely  I  see  her  in  thee. 
Oh,  lovely !  thus  lour  I  implore  thee, 

Receive  this  fond  truth  from  my  tongue, 
Which  utters  its  song  to  adore  thee, 

Yet  trembles  for  what  it  has  sung ; 
As  the  branch,  at  the  bidding  of  nature, 

Adds  fragrance  and  fruit  to  the  tree, 
Through  her  eyes,  through  her  every  feature, 

Shines  the  soul  of  the  young  Haidee. 

But  the  loveliest  garden  grows  hateful 

When  love  hasabandon'd  the  bowers; 
Bring  me  hemlock — since  mine  is  ungrateful, 

That  herb  is  more  fragrant  than  flowers. 
The  poison,  when  pour'd  from  the  chalice, 

Will  deeply  embitter  the  bowl ; 
But  when  drunk  to  escape  from  thy  malice, 

The  draught  shall  be  sweet  to  my  soul. 
Too  cruel !  in  vain  I  implore  thee 

My  heart  from  these  horrors  to  save : 
Will  nought  to  my  bosom  restore  thee  ? 

Then  open  the  gates  of  the  grave. 

A*  the  chief  who  to  combat  advances 

Secure  of  his  conquest  before, 
Thus  thou,  with  those  eyes  for  thy  lances. 

Hast  pierced  through  my  heart  to  its  core. 
Ah,  tell  me,  my  soul!  must  I  perish 

By  pangs  which  a  smile  would  dispel  T 
Would  the  hope,  which  thou  once  bad'sl  me  cherish, 

For  torture  repay  me  too  well  ? 
Now  sad  is  the  garden  of  roses, 

Beloved  but  false  Haidee ! 
There  Flora  all  withcr'd  reposes, 

And  mourns  o'er  thine  absence  with  me. 


ON  PARTING. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid!  thy  lip  has  left, 
Shall  never  part  from  mine. 


Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 
Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see : 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone  ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast, 

Whose  thoughts  arc  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write — to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak: 
Oh !  what  can  idle  words  avail, 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak? 

By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe, 

That  heart,  no  longer  free, 
Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show, 

And  silent  ache  for  thee. 


TO  THYRZA. 

Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 

And  say,  what  truth  might  well  have  said, 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot, 

Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laid  ? 
By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vain ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 

To  bid  us  meet — no — ne'er  again ! 
Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look 

That  softly  said,  «  We  part  in  peace, »» 
Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook, 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 
And  didst  thou  not,  since  death  for  thee 

Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart, 
Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  sec, 

Who  held,  and  holds  thee  in  his  heart? 
Oh !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  here  ? 

Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  eye, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh, 
Till  all  was  past  ?    But  when  no  more 

T  was  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe. 
Affection's  heart-drops,  gushing  o'er, 

Had  flow'd  as  fast— as  now  they  flow. 
Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  me,  deserted  towers, 
Ere  call'd  but  for  a  time  away, 

Affection's  mingling  tears  were  ours? 
Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand ;  • 
The  whisper* d  thought  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand ; 
The  kiss  so  guiltless  and  refined 

That  love  each  warmer  nish  forbore ; 
Those  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 

Even  passion  hlush'd  to  plead  for  more. 
The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine  ; 
The  song  celestial  from  thy  voice, 

But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine ; 
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.The  pledge  we  wore — I  wear  it  still, 

But  where  is  thine? — ah,  where  art  thou! 
Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill, 

But  never  bent  beneath  till  now! 
Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 
But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere, 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 

To  wean  me  from  mine  anguish  here. 
Teach  me — too  early  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me, 

It  fain  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 


STANZAS. 


Awat,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe ! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  must  flee  from  hence,  for,  oh ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  again. 
To  me  they  speak  of  brighter  days— 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gate 

On  what  I  am,  on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled; 
And  now  their  softest  uotcs  repeat 

A  dirge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead! 
Yes,  Thyrza!  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust!  since  dust  thou  art; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart! 

T  is  silent  all ! — but  on  my  ear 

The  well-remember d  echoes  thrill; 
I  hear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 

A  voice  that  now  might  well  be  still; 
Tet  oft  my  doubting  soul 't  will  shake : 

Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone, 
Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 

To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyna !  waking  as  in  sleep, 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep, 

Then  turn'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he,  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wrath. 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray} 

That  scatter  d  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


TO  THYRZA. 

Ore  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free 

From  pang  that  rends  my  heart  in  twain, 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  aud  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before : 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below, 

What  future  grief  can  touch  me  more  ? 


Then  bring  me  wine,  die  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  fbrm'd  to  live  alone: 
I  '11  be  that  light  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all,  and  weeps  with  none. 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear, 

It  never  would  have  been,  but  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here; 

Thou  Vt  nothing,  all  are  nothing  now. 

In  vain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath. 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart  is  londy  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gate  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye ; 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon, 

When  sailing  o'er  the  JSgean  wave, 
«  Now  Thyna  gazes  on  that  moon — » 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave ! 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
«T  is  comfort  still, »»  I  faintly  said, 

•  That  Thyna  cannot  know  my  pains :» 
Like  freedom  to.  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  't  is  idle  then  to  give, 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life,  when  Thyna  ceased  to  live! 

My  Thyrta's  pledge  in  better  days. 

When  love  and  life  alike  were  new! 
How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaze! 

How  tinged  by  time  with  sorrow's  hue! 
The  heart  that  gave  itself  with  thee 

Is  silent — ah,  were  mine  as  still ! 
Though  cold  as  e'en  the  dead  can  be, 

It  feels,  it  sickens  with  the  chill. 

Thou  bitter  pledge !  thon  mournful  lokea! 

Though  painful,  welcome  to  my  breast! 
Still,  still,  preserve  that  love  unbroken. 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou  *rt  presc! 
Time  tempers  love,  but  not  removes, 

More  hallow'd  when  its  hope  is  fled  : 
Oh !  what  are  thousand  living  loves 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead? 


EUTHANASIA. 

Want  Time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dead, 

Oblivion !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Wave  gently  o'er  my  dying  bed! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep,  or  wish,  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden,  with  dishevell'd  hair. 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decorous  woe. 
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But  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 
With  no  officious  mourners  near : 

I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  fear. 

Tet  Love,  if  Love  in  such  an  hoar 
Could  nobly  check  its  useless  sighs. 

Might  then  exert  its  latest  power 
In  her  "who  lives  and  him  who  dies. 

T  were  sweet,  my  Psyche!  to  the  last 

Thy  features  still  serene  to  see: 
Forgetful  of  its  struggles  past, 

E'en  Pain  itself  should  smile  on  thee. 

But  vain  the  wish — for  Beauty  still 
Will  shrink,  as  shrinks  the  ebbing  breath ; 

And  woman's  tears,  produced  at  will, 
Deceive  in  life,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour, 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ! 

For  thousands  death  hath  ceased  to  lower, 
And  pain  been  transient  or  unknown. 

«  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go,»  alas ! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  must  go  I 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  was 

Ere  born  to  life  and  living  woe  1 

Count  o'er  the  joys  thine  hours  have  seen, 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguish  free, 

And  know,  whatever  thou  hast  been, 
T  is  something  better  not  to  be.- 


STANZAS. 


Hm  qtunto  miaot  ctt  cam  reliquit  veruri  qaain   tai  meniniM*!* 

Akd  thou  art  dead,  as  young  and  fair 

As  aught  of  mortal  birth ; 
And  form  so  soft,  and  charms  so  rare, 

Too  soon  return'd  to  earth ! 
Though  Earth  received  them  in  her  bed, 
And  o'er  the  spot  the  crowd  may  tread 

In  carelessness  or  mirth, 
There  is  an  eye  which  could  not  brook 
A  moment  on  that  grave  to  look. 

I  will  not  ask  where  thou  licst  low, 

Nor  gaze  upon  the  spot; 
There  flowers  or  weeds  at  will  may  grow, 

So  I  behold  them  not : 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  prove 
That  what  I  loved,  and  long  must  love, 

Like  common  earth  can  rot ; 
To  me  there  needs  no  stone  to  tell, 
T  is  nothing  that  I  loved  so  well. 

Tet  did  I  love  thee  to  the  last 

As  fervently  as  thou, 
Who  didst  not  change  through  all  the  past, 

And  canst  not  alter  now. 
The  love  where  Death  has  set  his  seal, 
Nor  age  can  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow : 
And,  what  were  worse,  thou  canst  not  see 
Or  wrong,  or  change,  or  fault  in  me. 


The  better  days  of  life  were  ours ; 

The  worst  can  be  but  mine : 
The  sun  that  cheers,  the  storm  that  lowers, 

Shall  never  more  be  thine. 
The  silence  of  that  dreamless  sleep 
I  envy  now  too  much  to  weep; 

Nor  need  I  to  repine 
That  all  those  charms  have  pass'd  away, 
I  might  have  watch'd  through  long  decay. 

The  flower  in  ripen'd  bloom  unmatch'd 

Must  fall  the  earliest  prey; 
Though  by  no  hand  untimely  snatch'd, 

The  leaves  must  drop  away: 
And  yet  it  were  a  greater  grief 
To  watch  it  withering,  leaf  by  leaf, 

Than  see  it  pluck'd  to-day; 
Since  earthly  eye  but  ill  can  bear 
To  trace  the  change  to  foul  from  fair. 

I  know  not  if  I  could  have  borne 

To  see  thy  beauties  fade ; 
The  night  that  follow'd  such  a  morn 

Had  worn  a  deeper  shade : 
Thy  day  without  a  cloud  hath  past, 
And  thou  wert  lovely  to  the  last; 

Extinguish'd,  not  decay'd; 
As  stars  that  shoot  along  the  sky 
Shine  brightest  as  they  fall  from  high. 

As  once  I  wept,  if  I  could  weep, 

My  tears  might  well  be  shed, 
To  think  I  was  not  near  to  keep 

One  vigil  o'er  thy  bed ; 
To  gaze,  how  fondly !  on  thy  face, 
To  fold  thee  in  a  faint  embrace, 

Uphold  thy  drooping  head ; 
And  show  that  love,  however  vain, 
Nor  thou  nor  I  can  feel  again. 

Yet  how  much  less  it  were  to  gain. 

Though  thou  hast  left  me  free, 
The  loveliest  things  that  still  remain, 

Than  thus  remember  thee ! 
The  all  of  thine  that  cannot  die 
Through  dark  and  dread  eternity, 

Returns  again  to  me, 
And  more  thy  buried  love  endears 
Than  aught,  except  its  living  years. 


STANZAS. 


Ir  sometimes  in  the  haunts  of  men 

Thine  image  from  my  breast  may  fade, 
The  lonely  hour  presents  again 

The  semblance  of  thy  gentle  shade : 
And  now  that  sad  and  silent  hour 

Thus  much  of  thee  can  still  restore, 
And  sorrow  unobserved  may  pour 

The  plaint  she  dare  not  speak  before. 

Oh,  pardon  that  in  crowds  awhile, 
I  waste  one  thought  1  owe  to  thee, 

And,  self-condemn'd,  appear  to  smile, 
Unfaithful  to  thy  memory ! 
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Nor  deem  that  memory  less  dear, 
That  then  I  seem  not  to  repine ; 

I  would  not  fools  should  overhear 
One  sigh  that  should  be  wholly  thine. 

If  not  the  goblet  pass  unquaff'd, 

Tt  is  not  drain'd  to  banish  care, 
The  cup  must  hold  a  deadlier  draught 

That  brings  a  Lethe  for  despair. 
And  could  oblivion  set  my  soul 

From  all  her  troubled  visions  free, 
I  *d  dash  to  earth  the  sweetest  bowl 

That  drown'd  a  single  thought  of  thee. 

For  wert  thou  vanish' d  from  my  mind, 

Where  could  my  vacant  bosom  turn  ? 
And  who  would  then  remain  behind 

To  honour  thine  abandon'd  uru? 
No,  no — it  is  my  sorrow's  pride 

That  last  dear  duty  to  fulfil; 
Though  all  the  world  forget  beside, 

T  is  meet  that  I  rememkr  still. 

For  well  I  know,  that  such  had  been 

Thy  gentle  care  for  him,  who  now 
Unmoum'd  shall  quit  this  mortal  scene, 

Where  none  regarded  him,  but  thou : 
And,  oh !  1  feel  in  tftat  was  given 

A  blessing  never  meant  for  me ; 
Thou  wert  too  like  a  dream  of  heaven, 

For  earthly  love  to  merit  thee. 

March  i^th,  1843. 


I 


ON  A  CORNELIAN  HEART  WHICH  WAS 
BROKEN. 

Ill-fated  heart!  and  can  it  be 

Thatlhou  shouldst  thus  be  rent  in  twain? 
Have  years  of  care  for  thine  and  thee 

Alike  been  all  employ 'd  in  vain  ? 

Yet  precious  seems  each  shatter'd  part, 
And  every  fragment  dearer  grown, 

Since  he  who  wears  thee  feels  thou  art 
A  fitter  emblem  of  his  own.. 


TO  A  YOUTHFUL  FRIEND. 

[Thi«  poem  tod  the  following  were  written  come  year*  ago.] 

Few  years  have  pass'd  since  tbou  and  I 
-  ,   Were  firmest  friends,  at  least  in  name, 
And  childhood's  gay  sincerity 

Preserved  our  feelings  long  the  same. 

But  now,  like  mct  too  well  thou  know'st 
What  trifles  oft  the  heart  recal; 

And  those  who  once  have  loved  the  most 
Too  soon  forget  they  loved  at  all. 

And  such  the  change  the  heart  displays, 
So  frail  is  early  friendship's  reign, 

A  month's  brief  lapse,  perhaps  a  day's, 
Will  view  thy  mind  estranged  again. 


If  so,  it  never  shall  be  mine 

To  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a  heart ; 

The  fault  was  Nature's  fault,  not  thine, 
Which  made  thee  fickle  as  thou  art. 

As  rolls  the  ocean's  changing  tide, 
So  human  feelings  ebb  and  flow ; 

And  who  would  in  a  breast  confide 
Where  stormy  passions  ever  glow  T 

It  boots  not,  that  together  bred, 
Our  childish  days  were  days  of  joy  ; 

My  spring  of  life  has  quickly  fled ; 
Thou,  too,  hast  ceased  to  be  a  boy. 

And  when  we  bid  adieu  to  youth. 
Slaves  to  the  specious  world's  control, 

We  sigh  a  long  farewell  to  truth  ; 
That  world  corrupts  the  noblest  sooL 

Ah,  joyous  season!  when  the  mind 
Dares  all  things  boldly  but  to  lie  ; 

When  thought,  ere  spoke,  is  unconfined, 
And  sparkles  in  the  placid  eye. 

Not  so  in  man's  maturcr  years, 
When  man  himself  is  but  a  tool ; 

When  interest  sways  our  hopes  and  fears. 
And  all  must  love  and  hate  by  rule. 

With  fools  in  kindred  vice  the  same. 
We  learn  at  length  oar  faults  to  blend, 

And  those,  and  those  alone  may  claim 
The  prostituted  name  of  friend. 

Such  is  the  common  lot  of  man : 
Can  we  then  'scape  from  folly  free  ! 

Can  we  reverse  the  general  plan, 
Nor  be  what  all  in  turn  must  be  T 

No,  for  myself,  so  dark  my  fate 

Through  every  turu  of  life  hath  been; 

Man  and  the  world  I  so  much  hate, 
I  care  not  when  1  quit  the  scene. 

But  thou,  with  spirit  frail  and  light. 
Wilt  shine  awhile  and  pass  away ; 

As  glow-worms  sparkle  through  the  night. 
But  dare  not  stand  the  test  of  day. 

Alas !  whenever  folly  calls 

Where  parasites  and  princes  meet 

(For  cherish'd  first  in  royal  halls, 
The  welcome  vices  kindly  greet), 

Even  now  thou  'rt  nightly  seen  to  add 
One  insect  to  the  fluttering  crowd; 

And  still  thy  trifling  heart  is  glad, 
To  join  the  vain  and  court  the  proud. 

There  dost  thon  glide  from  fair  to  lair, 
Still  simpering  on  with  eager  baste, 

As  flies  along  the  gay  parterre, 

That  taint  the  flowers  they  scarcely  taste. 
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But  say,  what  nymph  -will  prize  the  flame 
Which  seems,  as  marshy  vapours  move, 
To  flit  along  from  dame  to  dame, 
An  ignis-iatuus  gleam  of  love? 

What  friend  for  thee,  howe'er  inclined, 
Will  deign  to  own  a  kindred  care? 

Who  will  debase  his  manly  mind, 
For  friendship  every  fool  may  share! 

In  time  forbear ;  amidst  the  throng 
No  more  so  base  a  thing  be  seen; 

No  more  so  idly  pass  along : 
Be  something,  any  thing,  but— mean. 


TO 


Wiu. !  thou  art  happy,  and  I  feel 
That  I  should  thus  be  happy  too ; 

For  still  my  heart  regards  thy  weal 
Warmly,  as  it  was  wont  to  do. 

Thy  husband 's  blest— and  t  will  impart 
Some  pangs  to  view  his  happier  lot : 

But  let  them  pass — Oh!  how  my  heart 
Would  hate  him,  if  he  loved  thee  not ! 

When  late  I  saw  thy  favourite  child, 

I  thought  my  jealous  heart  would  break; 

But  when  the  unconscious  infant  smiled, 
I  kiss'd  it,  for  its  mothers  sake. 

I  kiss'd  it,  and  repress'd  my  sighs 

Its  father  in  its  face  to  see; 
Bnt  then  it  had  its  mothers  eyes, 

And  they  were  all  to  love  and  me. 

Mary,  adieu!  I  mast  away: 

While  thou  art  blest  I  '11  not  repine; 
But  near  thee  1  can  never  stay; 

My  heart  would  soon  again  be  thine. 

I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deemd  that  pride 
Bad  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame; 

Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  sidq, 
My  heart  in  all,  save  hope,  the  same. 

Yet  was  I  calm :  I  knew  the  time 
My  breast  would  thrill  before  thy  look; 

But  now  to  tremble  were  a  crime — 
We  met,  and  not  a  nerve  was  shook. 

I  saw  thee  gate  upon  my  face. 
Yet  meet  with  no  confusion  there: 

One  only  feeling  couldst  thou  trace ; 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair. 

Away!  away!  my  early  dream 
Remembrance  never  must  awake: 

Oh!  where  is  Lethe's  fabled  stream? 
My  foolish  heart,  be  still,  or  break. 


FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

In  moments  to  delight  devoted, 

«  My  life!*  with  lenderest  tone,  you  cry; 
Dear  words  on  which  my  heart  had  doted, 

If  youth  could  neither  fade  nor  die. 


|  To  death  even  hours  like  these  must  roll ; 

Ah!  then  repeat  those  accents  never; 
Or  change  «  my  life !  a  into  «  my  soul!» 
Which,  like  my  love,  exists  for  ever. 


IMPROMPTU,  IN  REPLY  TO  A  FRIEND. 

When  from  the  heart  where  sorrow  sits, 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  high, 
And  o'er  the  changing  aspect  flits, 

And  clouds  the  brow,  or  fills  the  eye ; 
Heed  not  that  gloom,  which  soon  shall  sink  : 

My  thoughts  their  dungeon  know  too  well ; 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink, 

And  droop  within  their  6ilent  cell. 


ADDRESS, 


SPOKEN   AT  THE  OPENING  OP   DRURY-LANE  THEATRE, 
SATURDAY,   OCTOBER   IO,    l8l3. 

lit  one  dread  night  our  city  saw,  and  sigh'd, 
Bow'd  to  the  dust,  the  Drama's  tower  of  pride: 
In  one  short  hour  beheld  the  blazing  fane, 
Apollo  sink,  and  Shakspeare  cease  to  reign. 

Ye  who  beheld,  (oh !  sight  admired  and  mourn'd, 
Whose  radiance  mock'd  the  ruin  it  adorn'd !) 
Through  clouds  of  fire,  the  massy  fragments  riven, 
Like  Israel's  pillar,  chase  the  night  from  heaven; 
Saw  the  long  column  of  revolving  flames 
Shake  its  red  shadow  o'er  the  startled  Thames, 
While  thousands,  throng'd  around  the  burning  dome. 
Shrank  back  appall'd,  and  trembled  for  their  home, 
As  glared  the  voiumed  blaze,  and  ghastly  shone 
The  skies  with  lightnings  awful  as  their  own, 
Till  blackening  ashes  and  the  lonely  wall 
Usurp'd  the  Muse's  realm,  and  mark'd  her  fall  ; 
Say— shall  this  new,  nor  less  aspiring  pile, 
Rear'd  where  once  rose  the  mightiest  in  our  isle, 
Know  the  same  favour  which  the  former  knew, 
A  shrine  for  Shakspeare— worthy  him  and  you  ? 

Yes-— it  shall  be— the  magic  of  that  name 
Defies  the  scythe  of  time,  the  torch  of  flame; 
On  the  same  spot  still  consecrates  the  scene. 
And  bids  the  Drama  be  where  she  hath  been: 
This  fabric's  birth  attests  the  potent  spell — 
Indulge  our  honest  pride,  and  say,  Mow  well! 

As  soars  this  fane  to  emulate  the  last, 
Oh!  might  we  draw  our  omens  from  the  past, 
Some  hour  propitious  to  our  prayers  may  boast 
Names  such  as  hallow  still  the  dome  we  lost. 
On  Drury  first  your  Siddons'  thrilling  art 
O'erwhelni'd  the  gentlest,  storm'd  the  sternest  heart. 
On  Drury,  Garrick's  latest  laurels  grew; 
Here  your  last  tears  retiring  Roscius  drew, 
Sigh'd  his  last  thanks,  and  wept  his  last  adieu: 
But  still  for  living  wit  the  wreaths  may  bloom 
That  only  waste  their  odours  o'er  the  tomb. 
Such  Drury  cluim'd  and  claims — nor  you  refuse 
One  tribute  to  revive  his  slumbering  rouse; 
With  garlands  deck  your  own  Menander's  head! 
Nor  hoard  your  honours  idly  for  the  dead ! 

__^_  «7 
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Dear  are  the  days  which  made-oar  annals  bright, 
Ere  Garrick  fled,  or  Brinslcy  ceased  to  -write. 
Heirs  to  their  labours,  tike  all  high-born  heirs, 
Vain  of  our  ancestry,  as  they  of  theirs; 
While  thus  remembrance  borrows  Banquo's  glass 
To  claim  the  sceptred  shadows  as  they  pass, 
And  we  the  mirror  hold,  where  imaged  shine 
Immortal  names,  emblazon'd  on  oar  line, 
Pause — ere  their  feebler  offspring  you  condemn, 
Reflect  how  hard  the  task  to  rival  them  I 

Friends  of  the  stage !  to  whom  both  players  and  plays 
Must  sue  alike  for  pardon,  or  for  praise, 
Whose  judging  voice  and  eye  alone  direct 
The  boundless  power  to  cherish  or  reject; 
If  e'er  frivolity  has  led  to  fame, 
And  made  us  blush  that  you  forbore  to  blame; 
If  e'er  the  sinking  stage  could  condescend 
To  soothe  the  sickly  taste  it  dare  not  mend, 
All  past  reproach  may  present  scenes  refute, 
And  censure,  wisely  loud,  be  justly  mute! 
Oh !  since  your  fiat  stamps  the  drama's  laws, 
Forbear  to  mock  us  with  misplaced  applause; 
So  pride  shall  doubly  nerve  the  actors  powers, 
And  reason's  voice  be  ccbo'd  back  by  ours! 

This  greeting  o'er,  the  ancient  rule  obey'd, 
The  Drama's  homage  by  her  herald  paid, 
Receive  our  welcome  too,  whose  every  tone 
Springs  from  our  hearts,  and  fain  would  win  your  own. 
The  curtain  rises — may  our  stage  unfold 
Scenes  not  unworthy  Drury's  days  of  old! 
Britons  our  judges,  nature  for  our  guide, 
Still  may  we  please — long,  long  may  you  preside! 


TO  TIME. 


Time  !  on  whose  arbitrary  wing 

The  varying  hours  must  flag  or  fly, 
Whose  tardy  winter,  fleeting  spring, 

But  drag  or  drive  us  on  to  die- 
Hail  thou !  who  on  my  birth  beslow'd 

Those  boons  (o  all  that  know  thee  known ; 
Yet  belter  1  sustain  thy  load, 

For  now  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 
I  would  not  one  fond  heart  should  share 

The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given; 
And  pardon  thec,  since  thou  couldst  spare, 

All  that  I  loved,  to  peace  or  heaven. 
To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  mc 

Thy  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain ; 
I  nothing  owe  but  years  to  thee, 

A  debt  already  paid  in  pain* 
Yet  e'en  that  pain  was  some  relief; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power: 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 
In  joy  I  'vc  sigh'd  to  think  thy  flight 

Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow ; 
Thy  cloud  could  overcast  the  light, 

But  could  not  add  a  night  to  woe ; 
For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 

My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky; 
One  star  alone  shot  forth  a  spark 

To  prove  thee — not  Eternity. 


That  beam  hath  sunk ;  and  now  thou  art 

A  blank;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse 
Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part, 

Wrhich  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 
One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform; 

The  limit  of  tby  sloth  or  speed. 
When  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  heed : 
And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 

Thine  efforts  shortly  shall  be  shown. 
When  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 

Must  fall  upon — a  nameless  stone ! 

TRANSLATION  OF  A  ROMAIC  LOVE  SONG. 

Ah  !  Love  was  never  yet  without 
The  pang,  the  agony,  the  doubt. 
Which  rends  my  heart  with  ceaseless  sigh. 
While  day  and  night  roll  darkkng  by. 

Without  one  friend  to  hear  my  woe, 
I  faint,  I  die  beneath  the  blow. 
That  Love  had  arrows,  well  I  knew : 
Alas!  I  find  them  poison'd  too. 

Birds,  yet  in  freedom,  shun  the  nee, 
Which  Love  around  your  haunts  hath  set; 
Or,  circled  by  his  fatal  fire. 
Your -hearts  shall  burn,  your  hopes  expire. 

A  bird  of  free  and  careless  wing 
Was  I,  through  many  a  smiling  spring; 
But  caught  within  the  subtle  snare, 
I  burn,  and  feebly  flutter  there. 

Who  ne'er  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain. 
Can  neither  feel  nor  pity  pain. 
The  cold  repulse,  the  look  askance, 
The  lightning  of  love's  angry  glance. 

In  flattering  dreams  I  deem'd  thee  mine"; 
Now  hope,  and  he  who  hoped,  decline; 
Like  melting  wax,  or  withering  flower, 
I  feel  my  passion,  and  thy  power. 

My  light  of  life!  ah,  4ell  me  why 

That  pouting  lip,  and  aller'd  eye? 

My  bird  of  love!  my  beauteous  mate! 

And  art  thou  changed,  and  canst  thou  hate! 

Mine  eyes  like  wintry  streams  o'erflow ; 
What  wretch  with  me  would  barter  woe! 
My  bird !  relent :  one  note  could  give 
A  charm,  to  bid  thy  lover  live. 

My  curdling  blood,  my  maddening  brain, 
In  silent  anguish  I  sustain ! 
And  still  thy  heart,  without  partaking 
One  pang,  exults— while  mine  is  breaking. 

Pour  me  the  poison;  fear  not  thou ! 
Thou  canst  not  murder  more  than  now: 
I  've  lived  to  curse  my  natal  day, 
And  love,  that  thus  can  lingering  slay. 

My  wounded  son],  my  bleeding  breast. 
Can  patience  preach  thec  into  rest? 
Alas!  too  late  I  dearly  know, 
That  joy  is  harbinger  of  woe. 
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A  SONG. 

Taou  art  not  fake,  but  thou  art  fickle, 
To  those  thyself  so  fondly  sought ; 

The  tears  that  thou  hast  forced  to  trickle 
Are  doubly  bitter  from  that  thought  : 

T  is  this  Which  breaks  the  heart  thou  grievest, 

Too  well  thou  lovest — too  soon  thou  leavesL 

The  wholly  false  the  heart  despises, 

And  spurns  deceiver  and  deceit; 
But  she  who  not  a  thought  disguises, 

Whose  love  is  as  sincere  as  sweet, — 
When  she  can  cliange  who  loved  so  truly, 
It  feels  what  mine  has  felt  so  newly. 

To  dream  of  joy  and  wake  to  sorrow 
Is  doom'd  to  all  who  love  or  live; 

And  if,  when  conscious  on  the  morrow. 
We  scarce  our  fancy  can  forgive, 

That  cheated  us  in  slumber  only. 

To  leave  the  waking  soul  more  lonely, 

What  must  they  feel  whom  no  false  vision, 
But  truest,  tenderest  passion  warm'd? 

Sincere,  but  swift  iu  sad  transition, 
As  if  a  dream  alone  had  charm'd? 

Ah !  sure  such  grief  is  fancy's  scheming, 

And  all  thy  change  can  be  but  dreaming! 


ON  BEING  ASKED  WHAT  WAS  THE  «  ORIGIN 

OF  LOVE?. 

Tbs  «  Origin  of  Love!» — Ah  why 

That  cruel  question  ask  of  me, 
When  thou  may  st  read  in  many  an  eye 

He  starts  to  life  on  seeing  thee?] 

And  shouldst  thou  seek  his  end  to  know : 
My  heart  forebodes,  my  fears  foresee, 

He  '11  linger  long  in  silent  woe  ; 
But  live — until  I  cease  to  be. 


REMEMBER  HIM,  etc. 

Rkhkmsks  him,  whom  passion  s  power 

Severely,  deeply,  vainly  proved : 
Remember  thou  that  dangerous  hour 

When  neither  fell,  though  both  were  loved. 

That  yielding  breast,  that  meldng  eye, 

Too  much  invited  to  be  blest : 
That  gentle  prayer,  that  pleading  sigh, 

The  wilder  wish  reproved,  represt. 

Oh!  let  me  feel  tliat  all  I  lost, 

But  saved  thee  all  that  conscience  fears ; 
And  blush  for  every  pang  it  cost 

To  spare  the  vain  remorse  of  years. 

Tet  think  of  this  when  many  a  tongue. 
Whose  busy  accents  whisper  blame, 

Would  do  the  heart  that  loved  tbee  wrong, 
And  brand  a  nearly  blighted  name. 


Think  that,  whate'er  to  others,  thou 
Hast  seen  each  selfish  thought  subdued : 

I  bless  thy  purer  soul  even  now, 
Even  now,  in  midnight  solitude. 

Oh,  God!  that  we- had  met  in  time, 

Our  hearts  as  fond,  thy  hand  more  free ; 

When  thou  hadst  loved  without  a  crime, 
And  I  been  less  unworthy  thee ! 

Far  may  thy  days,  as  heretofore, 
From  this  our  gaudy  world  be  past! 

And,  that  too  bitter  moment  o'er. 
Oh !  may  such  trial  be  thy  last ! 

This  heart,  alas !  perverted  long, 
Itself  destroyed  might  there  destroy; 

To  meet  thee  in  the  glittering  throng, 
Would  wake  presumptions  hope  of  joy. 

Then  to  the  things  whose  bliss  or  woe. 
Like  mine,  is  wild  and  worthless  all. 

That  world  resign — such  scenes  forego, 
Where  those  who  feel  must  surely  fall. 

Thy  youth,  thy  charms,  thy  tenderness, 
Thy  soul  from  long  seclusion  pure, 

From  what  even  here  hath  past,  may  guess, 
What  there  thy  bosom  must  endure. 

Oh!  pardon  that  imploring  tear, 
Since  not  by  virtue  shed  in  vain, 

My  freniy  drew  from  eyes  so  dear; 
For  me  they  shall  not  weep  again. 

Though  long  and  mournful  must  it  be, 
The  thought  that  we  no  more  may  meet; 

Tet  I  deserve  the  stern  decree, 
And  almost  deem  the  sentence  sweet* 

Still,  had  I  loved  thee  less,  my  heart 
Had  then  less  sacrificed  to  thine ; 

It  felt  not  half  so  much  to  part, 
As  if  its  guilt  had  made  thee  mine. 


LINES 

INSCRIBED  -UPON   A  CUP  FORMED  FROM   4    SKULL. 

Stakt  not — nor  deem  my  spirit  fled : 

In  me  behold  the  only  skull 
From  which,  unlike  a  living  head, 

Whatever  flows  is  never  dull. 

I  lived,  I  loved,  I  quaff d,  like  thee; 

I  died;  let  earth  my  bones  resign: 
Fill  up— thou  canst  not  injure  me; 

The  worm  hath  fouler  lips  than  thine. 

Better  to  hold  the  sparkling  grape, 

Than  nurse  the  earth-worm's  slimy  brood ; 

And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  of  gods,  than  reptiles  food. 

Where  once  my  wit,  perchance,  hath  shone, 

In  aid  of  others'  let  me  shine; 
And  when,  alas!  our  brains  are  gone, 

What  nobler  substitute  than  wine! 
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Quaff  while  thou  canst— another  race, 
When  thou  and  thine  like  me  are  sped, 

Hay  rescue  thee  from  earth's  embrace, 
And  rhyme  and  revel  with  the  dead. 

Why  not?  since  through  life's  little  day 
Our  heads  such  sad  effects  produce ; 

Redeem'd  from  worms  and  wasting  clay. 
This  chance  is  theirs,  to  be  of  use. 

Newsttad  Abbey,  1808. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  PETER  PARKER,  BART. 

These  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humbrest  grave; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cry, 

And  triumph  weeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  sorrow's  purest  sigh 

O'er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent : 
In  vain  their  bones  unburicd  lie, 

All  earth  becomes  their  monument  J 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 

An  epitaph  on  every  tongue. 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age, 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

For  them  the  voice  of  festal  mirth 
Grows  hush'd,  their  name  the  only  sound; 

While  deep  remembrance  pours  to  worth 
The  goblet's  tributary  round. 

A  theme  to  crowds  that  knew  them  not, 

Lamented  by  admiring  foes, 
Who  would  not  share  their  glorious  lot? 

Who  would  not  die  the  death  they  chose  r 

And,  gallant  Parker!  thus  enshrined 

Thy  life,  thy  rail,  thy  fame  shall  be ; 
And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 

A  model  in  thy  memory. 

Bnt  there  are  breasts  that  bleed  with  thee 

In  woe,  that  glory  cannot  quell; 
And  shuddering  hear  of  victory, 

Where  one  so  dear,  so  dauntless,  fell. 


Where  shall  they  turn  to  mourn  thee  less? 

When  cease  to  hear  thy  cherish'd  name  ? 
Time  cannot  teach  forgctfulness, 

While  griefs  full  heart  is  fed  by  fame. 

Alas!  for  them,  though  not  for  thee, 

They  can  not  choose  but  weep  the  more; 

Deep  for  the  dead  the  grief  must  be, 
Who  ne'er  gave  cause  to  mourn  before. 


TO  A  LADY  WEEPING. 

Wmp,  daughter  of  a  royal  Hoe, 
A  sire's  disgrace,  a  realm's  decay; 

Ah,  happy !  if  each  tear  of  thine 
Gould  wash  a  father's  fault  away ! 

Weep — for  thy  tears  are  virtue's  tears — 
Auspicious  to  these  suffering  isles ; 

And  be  each  drop  in  future  years 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people's  smiles! 

March,  181  a. 


FROM  THE  TURKISH. 

The  chain  I  gave  was  fair  to  view. 
The  lute  I  added  sweet  in  sound, 

The  heart  that  offerd  both  was  true, 
And  ill  deserved  the  fate  it  found. 

These  gifts  were  charm'd  by  secret  spell 
Thy  truth  in  absence  to  divine; 

And  they  have  done  their  duty  well, 
Alas!  they  could  not  teach  thee  tliine. 

That  chain  was  firm  iu  every  link, 
But  not  to  bear  a  stranger's  touch; 

That  lute  was  sweet— till  thou  couldst  think 
In  other  bands  its  notes  were  such. 

Let  him,  who  from  thy  neck  unbound 
The  chain  which  shiver  d  in  his  grasp, 

Who  saw  that  lute  refuse  to  sound, 
Restring  the  chords,  renew  the  clasp. 

When  thou  wert  changed,  they  alter d  too; 
The  chain  is  broke,  the  music  mute : 

T  is  past— to  them  and  thee  adieu- 
False  heart,  frail  chain,  and  silent  lute. 


SONNET. 


TO  GBNEVRA. 

Thihe  eyes*  blue  tenderness,  thy  long  fair  hair. 
And  the  wan  lustre  of  thy  features— caught 
From  contemplation— where  serenely  wrought. 
Seem  sorrow's  softness  charm'd  from  its  despair- 
Have  thrown  such  speaking  sadness  in  thiue  air, 
That— but  I  know  thy  blessed  bosom  fraught 
With  mines  of  unalloy'd  and  stainless  thought— 
I  should  have  deem'd  Uiee  doom'd  to  earthly  care. 
With  such  an  aspect,  by  his  colours  blent. 

When  from  his  beauty-breathing  pencil  born, 
(Except  that  tliou  hast  nothing  to  repent) 

The  Magdalen  of  Guido  saw  the  mom- 
Such  scem'st  thou— but  how  much  more  excellent! 
With  nought  remorse  can  claim — nor  virtue 

SONNET. 


TO   OENEVRA. 

Toy  cheek  is  pale  with  thought,  but  not  from  woe. 
And  yet  so  lovely,  that  if  mirth  could  flush 
Iu  rose  of  whiteness  with  the  brightest  blush. 

My  heart  would  wish  away  that  ruder  glow: — 
And  dazzle  not  thy  deep-blue  eyes — but  oh ! 
While  gazing  on  them  sterner  eyes  will  gush. 
And  into  mine  my  mother's  weakness  rush, 

Soft  as  the  last  drops  round  heaven  s  airy  bow. 

For,  through  thy  loog  dark  lashes  low  depending. 
The  soul  of  melancholy  gentleness 

Gleams  like  a  seraph  from  the  sky  descending, 
Above  all  pain,  yet  pitying  all  distress; 

At  once  such  majesty  with  sweetness  blending, 
m     I  worship  more,  but  cannot  love  thee  less. 


INSCRIPTION 

ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  A  NEWFOUWDLAKD  DOC. 

When  some  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth, 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth, 
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,  Tbe  sculptor's  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
|  And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below; 
1  When  all  is  done,  upon  the  tomb  is  seen, 
1  Not  what  be  was,  but  what  he  should  have  been: 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmest  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend, 
Whose  bonest  heart  is  still  his  master's  own, 
Who  labours,  fights,  lives,  breathes  for  him  alone, 
Unbonour'd  falls,  unnoticed  all  his  worth, 
Denied  in  heaven  the  soul  he  held  on  earth : 
While  man,  vain  insect!  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 
And  claims  himself  a  sole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man!  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debased  by  slavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  koows  thee  well  must  quit  thee  with  disgust, 
Degraded  mast  of  animated  dust ! 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  smiles  hypocrisy,  thy  words  deceit! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
Each  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  blush  for  shame. 
Ye !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn, 
Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remains  these  stones  arise, 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

NewtUad  Abbey,  Oct.  3o,  1808. 


FAREWELL. 

Faiewxu.!  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other's  weal  avail'd  on  high, 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air, 

But  waft  tby  name  beyond  the  sky. 
T  were  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh  : 

Oh!  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell, 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word— Farewell! — Farewell! 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  dry; 

But  in  my  breast,  and  in  my  brain, 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by, 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel ; 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

I  only  feel— Farewell ! — Farewell! 


Bright  be  the  place  of  thy  soul! 

No  lovelier  spirit  than  thine 
E'er  burst  from  its  mortal  control, 

In  the  orbs  of  tbe  blessed  to  shine. 
On  earth  thou  wert  all  but  divine, 

As  thy  soul  shall  immortally  be ; 
And  our  sorrow  may  cease  to  repine, 

When  we  know  that  thy  God  is  with  thee. 

Light  be  the  turf  of  thy  tomb ! 

May  its  verdure  like  emeralds  be  : 
There  should  not  be  the  shadow  of  gloom 

In  aught  that  reminds  us  of  thee. 
Toung  flowers  and  an  evergreen  tree 

May  spring  from  the  spot  of  thy  rest: 
But  nor  cypress  nor  yew  let  us  see ; 

For  why  should  we  mourn  for  the  blest? 


Whin  we  two  parted 

In  silence  and  tears, 
Half  broken-hearted 

To  sever  for  years, 
Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold, 

Colder  thy  kUs ; 
Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this. 

The  dew  of  the  morning 

Sunk  chill  on  my  brow — 
Jt  felt  like  the  warning 

Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Tby  vows  are  all  broken. 

And  light  is  thy  fame; 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken, 

And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 

A  knell  to  mine  car; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me — 

Why  wcrt  thou  so  dear? 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee. 

Who  knew  thee  too  well: — 
Long,  long  shall  I  rue  thee, 

Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met — 

In  silence  I  grieve. 
That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 
If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years, 
How  should  I  greet  thee  ? — 

With  silence  and  tears. 

1808. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC 

■  O  Larhrymarum  font,  icaero  —cro* 
Ducentiam  onus  ex  animo  t  qnalcr 
Pelts  I  ia  imo  qui  tcatentem 
Pcctore  to,  pU  Nympha,  tenth.* 

GRAY'S  Pobmata. 

These s  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes 

away, 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's 

dull  decay ; 
T  is  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone,  which 

fades  so  fast, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself 

be  past. 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of 

happiness, 
Are  driven  o'er  the  shoals  of  guilt  or  ocean  of  excess : 
The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points  in  vain 
The  shore  to  which  their  shiver  d  sail  shall  never  stretch 

again. 

Than  the  mortal  coldness  of  the  soul  like  death  itself 

comes  down ; 
It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its  own ; 

♦  Tbeac  Vertet  were  gi»«a  by  Lor  J  Byron  to  Mr  Power.  Strand,  who 
|  baa  published  them,  with  very  beantifal  mntic  by  Sir  John  Stevenson. 
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That  heavy  chill  hat  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 

tears, 
And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  stil^  't  is  where  the9 

ice  appears. 

Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 

distract  the  breast, 
Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their  former 

hope  of  rest ; 
Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves  around  the  ruin'd  turret  wreathe, 
All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and  gray 

beneath. 

Oh  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have  been, 
Or  weep*,  as  I  could  once  have  wept,  o'er  many  a  vanish'd 

scene  : 
As  springs,  in  deserts  found,  seem  sweet — all  brackish 

though  they  be, — 
So,  midst  the  wither'd  waste  of  life,  those  tears  would 

flow  to  me. 

181 5. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

These  be  nope  of  beauty's  daughters 

With  a  magic  like  thee,* 
And  like  music  on  the  waters 

Is  thy  sweet  voice  to  me  : 
When,  as  if  its  sound  were  causing 
The  charm'd  ocean's  pausing, 
The  waves  lie  still  and  gleaming, 
And  the  lull'd  winds  seem  dreaming. 

And  the  midnight  moon  is  weaving 
Her  bright  chain  o'er  the  deep ; 

Whose  breast  is  gently  heaving, 
As  an  infant's  asleep : 

So  the  spirit  bows  before  thee, 

To  listen  and  adore  thee ; 

With  a  full  but  soft  emotion. 

Like  the  swell  of  summer's  ocean. 


FARE  THEE  WELL! 


Alat!  they  had  been  friend*  in  Youth  t 
But  whispering  loagoea  can  poison  truth  1 
And  constancy  live*  in  realm*  above: 
And  life  is  thorny  j  and  youth  i«  vain: 
And  to  be  wroib  with  one  we  love, 
Doih  work  like  mad  new  in  tbc  brain: 

But  never  either  found  another 

To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining— 

They  stood  aloof,  tbe  scars  remaining. 

Like  cliffs,  which  had  beer,  rent  asunder; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

But  neither  beat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  wbub  onrc  hath  been. 

COLERIDGE'S  CkristaM. 


Faee  tliee  well!  and  if  for  ever, 

Still  for  ever,  fare  tltee  well  : 
Even  though  unforgiviog,  never 

'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebel. 
Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee 

Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 


While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 

Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again : 
Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 

Every  inmost  thought  could  show ! 
Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 

T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 
Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee — 

Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow, 
Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee, 

Founded  on  another's  woe — 
Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me. 

Could  00  other  arm  be  found 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me, 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 
Yet,  oh  yet,  thyself  deceive  not, 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay, 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away : 
Still  thine  own  its  life  rctaineth — 

Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 
And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 

Is — that  we  no  more  may  meet. 
These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 

Than  die  wail  above  the  dead; 
Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 

Wake  us  from  a  widow'd  bed. 
And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 

When  our  child's  first  accents  flow, 
Wilt  thou  teach  her  to  say  «  Father \» 

Though  his  care  she  must  forego  T 
When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 

When  her  lip  to  thine  is  prest. 
Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee, 

Think  of  him  thy  love  had  bless'd! 
Should  her  lineaments  resemble 

Those  thou  never  more  may'st  see, 
Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 

With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 
All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest, 

All  my  madness  none  can  know; 
All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 

Wither — yet  with  thee  they  go. 
Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken ; 

Pride,  which  not  a  world  could  bow, 
Bows  to  thee — bv  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now: 
But 't  is  done— all  words  are  idle — 

Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 
But  the  thoughts  we  cinuot  bridle 

Force  their  way  without  the  will. — 
Fare  thee  well! — thus  disunited, 

Torn  from  eery  nearer  lie, 
Sear'd  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted — 
More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 


TO 


•*• 


When  all  around  grew  drear  and  dark. 
And  reason  half  withheld  her  ray — 

And  hope  but  shed  a  dying  spark 
Which  more  misled  my  lonely  way ; 

In  that  deep  midnight  of  the  mind, 
And  that  internal  strife  of  heart, 

When  dreading  to  be  deem'd  too  kiod. 
The  weak  despair — the  cold  depart ; 
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When  fortune  changed — and  love  fled  far, 
And  hatred's  shafts  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Thou  wert  the  solitary  star 

Which  rose  and  set  not  to  the  last. 

Oh  !  blest  be  thine  unbroken  light ! 

That  watch'd  me  as  a  seraph's  eye, 
And  stood  between  me  and  the  night, 

For  ever  shining  sweetly  nigh. 

And  when  the  cloud  upon  us  came, 
Which  strove  to  blacken  o'er  thy  ray — 

Then  purer  spread  its  gentle  flame, 
And  dash'd  the  darkness  all  away. 

Still  may  thy  spirit  dwell  on  mine, 

And  teach  it  what  to  brave  or  brook — 

There's  more  in  one  soft  word  of  thine, 
Than  in  the  world's  defied  rebuke. 

Thou  stood'st,  as  stands  a  lovely  tree. 
That  still  un broke,  though  gently  bent, 

Still  waves  with  fond  fidelity 
Its  boughs  above  a  monument. 

Tlie  winds  might  rend — the  skies  might  pour, 
But  there  thou  wert — and  still  wouidst  be 

Devoted  in  the  stormiest  hour; 
To  shed  thy  weeping  leaves  o'er  me. 

But  thou  and  thine  shall  know  no  blight, 

Whatever  fate  on  me  may  fail ; 
For  heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite 

The  kind — and  thee  the  most  of  all. 

Then  let  the  ties  of  baffled  love 

Be  broken — thine  will  never  break,* 

Thy  heart  can  feel — but  will  not  move  ; 
Thy  soul,  though  soft,  will  never  shake. 

And  these,  when  all  was  lost  beside, 
Were  found,  and  still  are  fixed,  in  thee — 

And  bearing  still  a  breast  so  tried, 
Earth  is  no  desert— even  to  me. 


ODE. 


[FROM  THE   FRENCH.] 

We  do  not  curse  thee,  Waterloo ! 
Though  Freedom's  blood  thy  plain  bedew ; 
There 't  was  shed,  but  is  not  sunk- 
Rising  from  each  gory  trunk. 
Like  the  water-spout  from  ocean, 
With  a  strong  and  growing  motion — 
It  soars,  and  mingles  in  the  air, 
Willi  that  of  lost  Laaedoykre — 
With  that  of  him  whose  honour'd  grave 
Contains  the  «  bravest  of  the  brave. » 
A  crimson  cloud  it  spreads  and  glows, 
But  shall  return  to  whence  it  rose; 
When  't  is  full 't  will  burst  asunder — 
Never  yet  was  heard  such  thunder 
As  then  shall  shake  the  world  with  wonder 
Never  yet  was  seen  such  lightning, 
As  o'er  heaven  shall  then  be  brighl'ning ! 
Like  the  Wormwood  star  foretold 
By  the  sainted  seer  of  old, 


Showering  down  a  fiery  flood, 
Turning  rivers  into  blood. ' 

The  chief  has  fallen,  but  not  by  you, 
Vanquishers  of  Waterloo ! 
When  the  soldier  citizen 
Sway'd  not  o'er  his  fellow  men — 
Save  in  deeds  that  led  them  on 
Where  glory  smiled  on  freedom's  son — 
Who,  of  all  the  despots  banded, 

With  that  youthful  chief  competed? 

Who  could  boast  o'er  France  defeated. 
Till  lone  tyranny  commanded  1 
Till,  goaded  by  ambition  s  sling. 
The  hero  sunk  into  the  king? 
Then  he  fell; — so  perish  all, 
Who  would  men  by  man  enthral  1 

And  thou  too  of  the  snow-white  plume! 

Whose  realm  refused  thee  even  a  tomb ;  * 

Better  hadst  thou  still  been  leading 

France  o'er  hosts  of  hirelings  bleeding. 

Than  sold  thyself  to  death  and  shame 

For  a  meanly  r«yal  name ; 

Such  as  he  of  Naples  wears, 

Who  thy  blood-bought  title  bears. 

Little  didst  thou  deem,  when  dashing 
On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks, 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  it  banks, 

While  helmets  cleft,  and  sabres  clashing, 

Shoue  and  shiver'd  fast  around  thee— 

Of  the  fate  at  last  which  found  thee : 

Was  that  haughty  plume  laid  low 

By  a  slave's  dishonest  blow  ? 

Once — as  the  moon  sways  o'er  the  tide. 

It  rolled  in  air,  the  warrior's  guide ; 

Through  the  smoke-created  night 

Of  the  black  and  sulphurous  tight. 

The  soldier  raised  his  seeking  eye 

To  catch  that  crest's  ascendancy, — 

And  as  it  onward  rolling  rose, 

So  moved  his  heart  upon  our  foes. 

There,  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quicker, 

And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 

Slrcw'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 
Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 

(There,  with  thunder-clouds  to  fan  her, 
W\io  could  then  her  wing  arrest- 
Victory  beaming  from  her  breast7) 

While  the  broken  line  enlarging 
Fell,  or  fled  along  the  plain : 

There  be  sure  was  Mubat  charging ! 
There  he  ne'er  shall  charge  again ! 

1  Set  tew.  cbap.  »iii.  verse  7.  tie.  ■  The  first  angel  soanded.  •■«* 
there  followed  bail  flwd  fir*  mingled  with  blood,  •  etc. 

Verse  8.  •And  the  second  angel  sounded,  ond  ••  it  were  ■  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire  was  cast  into  tbe  sea  j  and  the  third  part 
of  (be  sea  became  blood, •  etc. 

Terse  to.  •  Aod  the  thirJ  aogrl  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great 
star  from  heaten.  burning  as  it  were  a  lamp;  aod  it  fell  upon  a  third 
part  of  the  rivers,  aod  upon  the  fountains  of  waters.* 

Verse  1 1.  •  And  lha  name  of  tbe  alar  is  called  Wormwood:  and 
tbe  third  part  of  tb«  waters  became  wormwood  ;  and  many  mew  died 
of  tbe  waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter.  • 

*  Marjfs  remains  are  said  to  hat*  been  torn  from  the  grave  and 
burnt. 
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O'er  glories  gone  the  invaders  march, 

Weeps  triumph  o'er  each  levell'd  arch — 

But  let  Freedom  rejoice, 

Willi  her  heart  in  her  voice ; 

Put  her  baud  on  her  sword, 

Doubly  shall  she  be  adored ; 

France  hath  twice  too  well  been  taught 

The  «  moral  lesson*  dearly  bought— 

Her  safety  sits  not  on  a  throne, 

With  Capkt  or  Napoleon  ! 

But  in  equal  rights  and  laws, 

Hearts  and  hands  in  one  great  cause — 

Freedom,  such  as  God  hath  given 

Unto  all  beneath  his  heaven, 

With  their  breath,  and  from  their  birth. 

Though  Guilt  would  sweep  it  from  the  earth; 

With  a  fierce  and  lavish  hand 

Scattering  nations'  wealth  like  sand; 

Pouring  nations'  blood  like  water, 

In  imperial  seas  of  slaughter! 

But  the  heart  and  the  mind, 
And  the  voice  of  mankind, 
Shall  arise  in  communion — 
And  who  shall  resist  that  proud  union? 
The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued — 
Man  may  die — the  soul  s  renew'd : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir; 
Millions  breathe  but  to  inherit 
Her  for  ever  bounding  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Tyrants  shall  believe  and  tremble- 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 
Crimsou  tears  will  follow  yet. 


[FROM  THE  FRENCH.] 

•  All  wept,  but  particularly  Sarary.  end  a  Poliab  officer  who  had  been 
Malted  from  the  rauk»  by  Buonaparte.  Ha  claaf  to  bit  matter's 
kneel-  wrote  a  letter  to  Lork  Keith,  entreating  permission  to  ac- 
company him,  e»en  in  the  moat  menial  .apaciiy.  which  could  not  be 
admitted. • 

Must -thou  go,  my  glorious  chief, 

Sever'd  from  thy  faithful  few? 
Who  can  tell  thy  warriors'  grief, 

Maddening  o'er  that  long  adieu  ? 
Woman's  love,  and  friendship's  zeal — 

Dear  as  both  have  been  to  me — 
What  are  they  to  all  I  feel, 

With  a  soldier's  faith,  for  thee? 

Idol  of  the  soldier's  soul ! 

First  in  fight,  but  mightiest  now : 
Many  could  a  world  control ; 

Thee  alone  no  doom  can  bow. 
•    By  thy  side  for  years  I  dared 

Death,  and  envied  those  who  fell, 
When  their  dying  shout  was  heard 

Blessing  him  they  served  so  well.  * 

»  •  At  Waterloo,  one  man  was  tean,  whose  Ufi  arm  wae  ■battered  by 
a  cannon  ball,  to  wrenrli  it  off  with  the  other,  and  throwing  it  np  in 
the  air,  eicUimed  to  hi*  comrade*,  *  VWe  fEmpereur  jnsqu'i  lamort.' 
There  were  many  other  instance*  of  the  like;  tbia  jon  may,  however, 

depend  on  aa  true. 

A  privte  Letttrfrom  Mrmmls. 


Would  that  1  were  cold  with  those, 

Since  this  hour  I  live  to  see ; 
When  the  doubts  of  coward  foes 

Scarce  dare  trust  a  man  with  thee. 
Dreading  each  should  set  thee  free. 

Oh !  although  in  dungeons  peut, 
All  their  chains  were  light  to  me. 

Gazing  on  thy  soul  unbent. 

'Would  the  sycophants  of  him 

Now  so  deaf  to  duty's  prayer, 
Were  his  borrow'd  glories  dim, 

In  his  native  darkness  share? 
Were  that  world  this  hour  his  own, 

All  thou  calmly  dost  resign, 
Could  he  purchase  with  that  throne 

Hearts  like  those  which  still  axe  thine  ? 

My  chief,  my  king,  my  friend,  adieu! 

Never  did  I  droop  before; 
Never  to  my  sovereign  sue. 

As  his  foes  I  now  implore. 
All  I  ask  is  to  divide 

Every  peril  he  must  brave, 
Sharing  by  the  hero's  side 

His  fall,  his  exile,  and  his  grave. 


ON  THE  STAR  OF  «  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOUR. 

[FROM  THE  FRENCH.] 

Stak  of  the  brave!— whose  beam  hath  shed 
Such  glory  o'er  the  quick  and  dead— 
Thou  radiant  and  adored  deceit! 
Which  millions  rush'd  in  arms  to  greet,— 
Wild  meteor  of  immortal  birth! 
Why  rise  in  heaven  to  set  on  earth? 

Souls  of  slain  heroes  fbrm'd  thy  rays; 
Eternity  flash'd  through  thy  blaxe; 
The  music  of  thy  martial  sphere 
Was  fame  on  high  and  honour  here; 
And  thy  light  broke  on  human  eyea 
Like  a  volcano  of  the  skies. 

Like  lava  roll'd  thy  stream  of  blood, 
And  swept  down  empires  with  its  flood ; 
Earth  rock'd  beneath  thee  to  her  base. 
As  thou  didst  lighten  through  all  apace; 
And  the  shorn  sun  grew  dim  in  air, 
And  set  while  thou  wert  dwelling  there. 

Before  thee  rose,  and  with  thee  grew, 

A  rainbow  of  the  loveliest  hue 

Of  three  bright  colours, '  each  divine. 

And  fit  for  that  celestial  sign; 

For  freedom's  haud  had  blended  them 

Like  tints  in  an  immortal  gem. 

One  tint  was  of  the  sunbeam's  dyes; 
One,  the  blue  depth  of  seraph's  eyes; 
One,  the  pure  spirit's  veil  of  white 
Had  robed  in  radiance  of  its  light  ; 
The  three  so  mingled  did  beseem 
The  texture  of  a  heavenly  dream. 

1  The  irWolovr. 
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Star  of  the  brave !  thy  ray  is  pale, 
And  darkness  must  again  prevail  1 
But,  oh  thou  rainbow  of  the  free! 
Our  tears  and  blood  must  flow  for  thee. 
When  thy  bright  promise  fades  away, 
Our  life  is  but  a  load  of  clay.  ' 

And  freedom  hallows  with  her  tread 
The  silent  cities  of  the  dead ; 
For  beautiful  in  death  are  they 
Who  proudly  fall  in  her  array ; 
And  soon,  oh  goddess!  may  we  be 
For  evermore  with  them  or  thee! 


NAPOLEON'S  FAREWELL. 

[FBOM  THE  FRENCH.] 

Fas  swell  to  the  land  where  the  gloom  of  my  glory 

Arose  and  o'ershadow'd  the  earth  with  her  name — 

She  abandons  me  now, — but  the  page  of  her  story, 

The  brightest  or  blackest,  is  fill'd  with  ray  fame. 

I  have  warr  d  with  a  world  which  vanquished  me  only 

When  the  meteor  of  conquest  allured  me  too  far;* 

I  have  coped  with  the  nations  which  dread  me  thus 

lonely, 
The  last  single  captive  to  millions  in  war! 

Farewell  to  thee, France !— whenthy diadem crown'dme, 

I  made  thee  the  gem  and  the  wonder  of  earth, — 

But  thy  weakness  decrees  I  should  leave  as  I  found  thee, 

Decay'd  in  thy  glory  and  sunk  in  thy  worth. 

Oh !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted 

In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battJes  were  won — 

Then  the  eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 

Had  still  soar  d  with  eyes  fii'd  on  Victory's  sun! 

Farewell  to  thee,  France !— but  when  liberty  rallies 
Once  more  in  thy  regions,  remember  me  then — 
The  violet  still  grows  in  the  depth  of  thy  valleys; 
Though  wither'd,  thy  tears  will  unfold  it  again : 
Yet,  yet  I  may  baffle  the  hosts  that  surround  us, 
And  yet  may  thy  heart  leap  awake  to  my  voice — 
There  are  links  which  must  break  in  the  chain  that  has 

bound  us, 
Then  turn  thee,  and  call  on  the  chief  of  thy  choice ! 


SONNET. 

Rousseau — Voltaire — our  Gibbon— and  de  Stael — 
Leman!1  these  names  are  worthy  of  thy  shore, 
Thy  shore  of  names  like  these';  wert  thou  no  more, 

Their  memory  thy  remembrance  would  recal : 

To  them  thy  banks  were  lovely  as  to  all ; 

But  they  have  made  them  lovelier,  for  the  lore 
Of  mighty  minds  doth  hallow  in  the  core 

Of  human  hearts  the  ruin  of  a  wall 

Where  dwelt  the  wise  and  wondrous;  but  by  thee 

How  much  more,  Lake  of  Beauty !  do  we  feel, 
In  sweetly  gliding  o'er  thy  crystal  sea, 

The  wild  glow  of  that  not  ungentle  teal, 
Which  of  the  heirs  of  immortality 

Is  proud,  and  makes  the  breath  of  glory  real! 

1  O'lt.a,  F.rney.  Compel,  Lauunor. 


WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  -THE 
PLEASURES  OF  MEMORY.* 

Absent  or  present,  still  to  thee, 

My  friend,  what  magic  spells  belong ! 
As  all  can  tell,  who  share,  like  me, 

In  turn,  thy  converse  and  thy  song. 
But  when  the  dreaded  hour  shall  come, 

By  friendship  ever  deem'd  too  nigh. 
And  «  Mimoby  w  o'er  her  Druid's  tomb 

Shall  weep  that  aught  of  thee  can  die, 
How  fondly  will  she  then  repay 

Thy  homage  offer  d  at  her  shrine, 
And  blend,  while  ages  roll  away, 

Her  name  immortally  with  thin*  I 

April  19,  1812 

STANZAS  TO  *••. 
Though  the  day  of  my  destiny 's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined, 
Thy  soft  heart  refused  10  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find ; 
Though  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted, 

It  shrunk  not  to  share  it  with  me, 
And  thejove  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling 

The  last  smile  which  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  beguiling, 

Because  it  reminds  me  of  thine; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  ocean, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion, 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  from  thee. 

Though  the  rock  of  my  last  hope  is  shiver'd, 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Though  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  deliver'd 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  contemn — 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdue  me — 

T  is  of  thee  that  I  think— not  of  them. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  woman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  slander  d,  thou  never  couldst  shake, — 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  watchful,  t  was  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor,  mute,  that  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  depsise  it, 

Nor  the  war  of  the  many  with  one— 
If  my  soul'was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun  . 
And  if  dearly  that  error  hath  cost  me. 

And  more  than  I  once  could  foresee, 
I  have  found  that,  whatever  it  lost  me, 

It  could  not  deprive  me  of  thee. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  past,  which  hath  pcrish'dj 

Thus  much  I  at  least  may  rccal, 
It  hath  taught  mc  that  what  I  most  cherish'd 

Deserved  to  be  dearest  of  all : 

fi8 
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la  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 
In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree, 

And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 
Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee. 


DARKNESS. 


I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,  and  the  stars 

Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal-space, 

Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 

Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air; 

Morn  came,  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no  day. 

And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 

Of  this  their  desolation ;  and  all  hearts 

Were  chill'd  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light: 

And  they  did  live  by  watchfires — and  the  thrones, 

The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts, 

The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell, 

Were  burnt  for  beacons;  cities  were  consumed, 

And  men  were  gathcr'd  round  their  blading  homes 

To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face ; 

Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 

Of  the  volcano*  and  their  mountain-torch : 

A  fearful  hope  was  all  the  world  contain'd; 

Forests  were  set  on  fire — but  hour  by  hour  * 

They  fell  and  faded — and  the  crackling  trunks 

Extinguish'd  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 

The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 

Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 

The  flashes  fell  upon  them;  some  lay  down 

And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept;  and  some  did  rest 

Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smiled ; 

And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 

Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 

With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 

The  pall  of  a  past  world ;  and  then  again 

Willi  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth  and.howFd:  the  wild  birds 

shriek'd, 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground, 
And  flap  their  useless  wings;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous;  and  vipers  crawl'd 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude, 
Hitting,  but  stingless— they  were  slain  for  food : 
And  war,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again— a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sale  sullenly  anarl, 
'Gorging  himself  in  gloom:  no  love  was  left; 
All  earth  was  but  one  thought — and  that  was  death, 
Immediate  and  inglorious;  and  the  pang 
Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails— men 
Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh; 
The  meagre  by  the  meagre  were  devour'd. 
Even  dogs  assail'd  their  masters,  all  save  one, 
And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse  ami  kept 
The  birds  and  beasts  and-famish'd  men  at  bay, 

J  Till  hunger  clung  -them,  >oc  the  -dropping  dead 
Lured  their  lank  jaws;  himself  sought  out  no  food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,4icaang  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress— he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famisb'd  by  degrees ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive, 
And  they  were  enemies;  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 


Where  had  been  heap'd  a  mass  of  holy  things 

For  an  unholy  usage;  they  raked  np. 

And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton  hands 

The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 

Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 

Which  was  a  mockery ;  then  they  lifted  op 

Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 

Each  other's  aspects— saw,  and  shriek'd  and  died*— 

Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died. 

Unknowing  who  he  was  upon  whose  brow 

Famine  had  written  fiend.    The  world  was  void. 

The  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lnmp, 

Seasonless,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 

A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still, 

And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths; 

Ships  saitorless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 

And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they  dropp'd, 

They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge —       , 

The  waves  were  dead;  the  tides  were  in  their  grave. 

The  moon  their  mistress  had  expired  before; 

The  winds  were  wither  d  in  the  stagnant  air. 

And  the  clouds  perish'd ;  darkness  had  no  need 

Of  aid  from  them — she  was  the  universe. 


CHURCHILL'S  GRAVE, 

A  FACT  LITEAALLT  KENDEBED. 

I  stood  beside  the  grave  of  him  who  blazed 

The  comet -of  a  season,  and  1  saw 

The  humblest  of  all  sepulchres,  and  gated 

With  not  the  less  of  sorrow  and  of  awe 

On  that  neglected  turf  and  quiet  stone. 

With  name  no  clearer  than  the  names  unknown, 

Which  lay  unread  around  it;  and  I  ask'd 

The  gardener  of  that  ground,  why  it  might  be 

That  for  this  plant  strangers  his  memory  task' d 

Through  the  thick  deaths  of  half  a  century; 

And  thus  he  answer'd — «  Well,  I  do  not  know 

Why  frequent  travellers  turn  to  pilgrims  so; 

He  died  before  my  day  of  scxtonship, 

And  I  bad  not  the  digging  of  this  grave.* 

And  is  this  all?    I  thought, — and  do  we  rip 

The  veil  of  immortality!  and  crave 

I  know  not  what  of  honour  and  of  light 

Through  unborn  ages  to  endure  this  blight? 

So  soon  and  so  successless  ?    As  I  said, 

The  architect  of  all  on  which  we  tread, 

For  earth  is  but  a  tombstone,  did  essay 

To  extricate  remembrance  from  the  clay, 

Whose  rainglings  might  confuse  a  Newton's  thought 

Were  it  not  that  all  life  must  end  in  one, 

Of  which  we  are  but  dreamers ; — as  he  caughi 

As  't  were  the  twilight  of  a  former  sun. 

Thus  spoke  he, — « f  believe  the  man  of  whom 

You  wot,  who  lies  in  this  selected  tomb, 

Was  a  most  famous  writer  in  his  day, 

And  therefore  travellers  step  from  out  their  way 

To  pay  him  honour,, — and  myself  whate  er 

Your  honour  pleases.*— then  most  pleased  I  shook 

From  out  my  pockets  avaricious  nook 

Some  certain  coins  of  silver,  which  as  t  were 

Perforce  I  gave  this  man,  though  I  could  spare 

So  much  but  inconveniently; — Ye  smile, 

I  see  ye,  ye  profane  ones!  all  the  while. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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Because  my  homely  phrase  the  truth  would  tell. 
You  are  the  fooU,  not  I — for  I  did  dwell 
With  a  deep  thought,  and  with  a  soften'd  eye, 
On  that  old  sexton's  natural  homily. 
In  which  there  was  obscurity  and  fame. 
The  glory  and  the  nothing  of  a  name. 


PROMETHEUS. 

Titah!  to  whose  immortal  eyes 

The  sufferings' of  mortality, 

Seen  in  their  sad-* reality, 
Were  not  as  things* that  gods  despise; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense T 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense; 
The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain, 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  suffocating  sense  of  woe. 

Which  speaks  but  in  its  loneliness, 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh. 

Until  its  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan !  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill; 

And  the  inexorable  heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 

The  things  it  may  annihilate, 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die : 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  thine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  welL 

All  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 

Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back. 

On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 
But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell: 

And  in  thy  silence  was  his  sentence. 

And  in  his  soul  a  vain  repentance, 

And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissembled 

That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  precepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness, 
And  strengthen  man  with  his  own  mind;. 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high^ 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 

In  the  enducance,  and  repulse 
Of  thine  impenetrable  spirit, 

Which  earth  and  heaven  could  not- convulse, 
A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit: 

Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 
To  mortals  of  their  fate  and  force ; 

Like  thee,  man  is  in  part  divine, 
A  troubled  stream  from  a  pure  source; 
And  man  in  portions  can  foaesee 
His  own  funereal  destiny ; 
llis  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  tad  unallied  existence: 
To  which  his  spirit  may  oppose 
Itself— an  equal  to  all  woes, 


And  a  firm  will,  and  a  deep  sense, 
Which  even,  in  torture  can  descry 

lis  own  concentred  recompense. 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  death  a  victory. 


* 


ODE. 


Oa  shame  to  thee,  land  of  the  Gaul ! 

Oh  shame  to  thy  children  and  thee! 
Unwise  in  thy  glory,  and  base  in  thy  fall, 

How  wretched  thy  portion  shall  be! 
Derision  shall  strike  thee  forlorn, 

A  mockery  that  never  shall  die ; 
The  curses  of  hate,  and  the  hisses  of  scorn, 

Shall  burden  the  winds  of  thy  sky ; 
And  proud  o'er  thy  ruin  for  ever  be  hurTd 
The  laughter  of  triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  world ! 

Oh,  where  is  thy  spirit  of  yore, 

The  spirit  that  breathed  in  thy  dead. 
When  gallantry's  star  was  the  beacon  before, 

And  honour  the  passion  that  led  ? 
Thy  storms  haye  awaXen'd  their  sleep, 

They  groan. from  the  place  of  their  rest. 
And  wrathfully  murmur,  and  sullenly  weep, 

To  see  the  foul  stain  on  thy  breast ; 
For  where  is  the  glory  they  left  thee  in  trust?. 
T  is  scatter'd  in  darkness,  'tis  trampled  in  dust ! 

Go  look  to  the  kingdoms  of  earth, 
From  Indos  all  round  to  the  pole. 
And  something  of  goodness,  of  honour,  and  worth, 
Shall  brighten  the  sins  of  the  soul. 
But  thou  art. alone  in  thy  shame, 
The  world  cannot  liken  thee  there ; 
Abhorrence  and  vice  have*  disfigured  thy  name 

Beyond  the  low  reach  of  compare  ; 
Stupendous  in  guilt,  thou  slialt  lend  us  through  time 
A  proverb,  a  by-word,  for  treachery,  and  orime ! 

While  conquest  illumined  his  sword. 

While  yet  in  his  prowess  he  stood, 
Thy  praises  still  follow'd  the  steps  of  thy  lord, 

And  welcomed  the  torrent  of  blood: 
Though  tyranny  sat  on  his  crown, 

And  wither'd  the  nations  afar, 
Yet  bright  in  thy  view  was  that  despot's  renown, 

Till  fortune  deserted  his  car ; 
Then  back  from  the  chieftain  thou  slunkest  away, 
The  foremost  I'  insuU,  the  first  to  betray ! 

Forgot  were  the  feats  he  had  done, 

The  toils  he  had  borne  in  thy  cause ; 
Thou  tnrned'st  to  worship  a  new  rising  sun, 

And  waft  other  songs  of  applause. 
But  the  storm  was  beginning  to  lower. 

Adversity  clouded  his  beam ;      , 
And  honour  and  faith  were  the  brag  of  an  hour, 

And  loyalty's  self  but  a  dream  :— 
•To  bim  thou  hadst  banishd  thy  vows  were  restored. 
And  the  first  that  had  scoff  d  were  the  first  that  adored. 

What  tumult  thus  burthens  the  airl 
What  throng  thus  encircles  his  throne  1 
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T is  the  shout  of  delight,  'tis  the  millions  that  swear 
•  His  sceptre  shall  rule  them  alone. 
Reverses  shall  brighten  their  zeal. 
Misfortune  shall  hallow  his  name. 
And  the  world  that  pursues  him  shall  mournfully  feci 

How  quenchless  the  spirit  and  flame 
That  Frenchmen  will  breathe,  when  their  hearts  are 

on  fire, 
For  the  hero  they  lo.ve,  and  the  chief  they  admire! 

Their  hero  has  rush'd  to  the  field ; 

His  laurels  are  cover'd  with  shade — 
But  where  is  the  spirit  that  never  should  yield, 

The  loyalty  never  to  fade? 
In  a  moment  desertion  and  guile 

Ahandoo'd  him  up  to  the  roe ; 
The  dastards  that  flourished  and  grew  in  his  smile 

Forsook  and  renounced  him  in  woe; 
And  the  millions  that  swore  they  would  perish  to  save 
Beheld  him  a  fugitive,  captive,  and  slave ! 

The  savage  all  wild  in  his  glen 

Is  nobler  and  better  than  thou ; 
Thou  standest  a  wonder,  a  marvel  to  men, 

Such  perfidy  blackens  thy  brow! 
If  thou  wert  the  place  of  my  birth. 

At  once  from  thy  arms  would  I  sever; 
I  'd  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 

And  quit  thee  for  ever  and  ever; 
And  thinking  of  thee  in  my  long  after-years, 
Should  but  kindle  my  blushes  and  waken  my  tears. 

Oh,  shame  to  thee,  land  of  the  Gaul! 

Oh,  shame  to  thy  children  and  thee ! 
Unwise  in  thy  glory,  and  base  in  thy  fall, 

How  wretched  thy  portion  shall  be! 
Derision  shall  strike  thee  forlorn, 

A  mockery  that  never  shall  die; 
The  corses  of  hate,  and  the  hisses  of  scorn, 

Shall  burthen  the  winds  of  thy  sky  ; 
And  proud  o'er  thy  ruin  for  ever  be  hurl'd 
The  laughter  of  triumph,  the  jeers  of  the  world ! 


WINDSOR  POETICS. 

Liaoi  eoapnotil  on  the  occaaion  of  H.  R.  H.  the  P....e  H-f-t  being 
■cen  •uniting  hatvixt  tbt  eoffina  of  Hebry  Till,  and  Charlca  !.  in 
Um  royal  vault  at  Windsor. 

Famed  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties, 
By  headless  Charles,  see  heartless  Henry  lies; 
•    Between  them  stands  another  sceptred  thing. 
It  moves,  it  reigns— in  all  but  name,  a  king : 
Charles  to  his  people,  Henry  to  his  wife, 
— In  him  the  double  tyrant  starts  to  life: 
Justice  and  death  have  mix'd  their  dust  in  vain, 
Each  royal  vampyre  wakes  to  life  again  : 
Ah !  what  can  tombs  avail— since  these  disgorge 

The  blood  and  dust  of  both to  mould  a  G...ge. 

i8i3. 

•  am. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

•  Hoaett— hoaett  lago ! 

If  thai  thon  be'at  a  dertl,  I  cannot  kill  thee.. 

SHAKSPEARK. 

Mom  in  the  garret,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
Promoted  thence  to  deck  her  mistress*  head ; 


Next — for  some  gracious  service  onexprest. 

And  from  its  wages  only  to  be  guesa'd — 

Raised  from  the  toilet  to  the  table,  where 

Her  wondering  betters  wait  behind  her  chair: 

With  eye  unmoved,  and  forehead  uxuhash'd. 

She  dines  from  off  the  plate  she  lately  wash'd. 

Quick  with  the  tale,  and  ready  with  the  lie, 

The  genial  confidante,  and  general  spy; 

Who  could,  ye  gods !  her  next  employment  gues*. 

An  only  infant's  earliest  governess! 

She  taught  the  child  to  read,  and  taught  so  well. 

That  she  herself,  by  teaching,  learn'd  to  spelL 

An  adept  next  in  penmanship  she  grows. 

As  many  a  nameless  slander  deftly  shows  : 

What  she  had  made  the  pupil  of  her  art. 

None  know — but  that  high  soul  secured  the  heart. 

And  panted  for  the  truth  it  could  not  hear. 

With  longing  breast  and  un4eiuded  ear. 

Foil'd  was  perversion  by  that  youthful  mind. 
Which  flattery  rool'd  not,  baseness  could  not  blind, 
Deceit  infect  not,  near  contagion  soil, 
Indulgence  weaken,  nor  example  spoil. 
Nor  master  d  science  tempt  her  to  look  down 
On  humbler  talents  with  a  pitying  frown, 
Nor  genius  swell,  nor  beauty  render  vain, 
Nor  envy  ruffle  to  retaliate  pain, 
Nor  fortune  change,  pride  raise,  nor  passion  bow, 
Nor  virtue  teach  austerity— till  now. 
Serenely  purest  of  her  sex  that  live. 
But  wanting  one  sweet  weakness — to  forgive; 
Too  shock'd  at  faults  her  soul  can  never  know. 
She  deems  that  all  could  be  like  her  below : 
Foe  to  all  vice,  yet  hardly  virtue's  friend — 
For  virtue  pardons  those  she  would  amend. 

But  to  the  theme — now  laid  aside  too  long. 
The  baleful  burthen  of  this  honest  song — 
Though  all  her  former  functions  are  no  more, 
She  rules  the  circle  which  she  served  before. 
If  mothers — none  know  why — before  her  quake. 
If  daughters  dread  her  for  the  mothers  sake; 
If  early  habits— those  false  links  which  bind. 
At  times,  the  loftiest  to  the  meanest  mind — 
Have  given  her  power  too  deeply  to  instil 
The  angry  essence  of  her  deadly  will; 
If  like  a  snake  she  steal  within  your  walls. 
Till  the  black  slime  betray  her  as  she  crawls,-    - 
If  like  a  viper  to  the  heart  she  wind, 
Aud  leave  the  venom  there  she  did  not  find ; 
What  marvel  that  this  hag  of  hatred  works 
Eternal  evil  latent  as  she  lurks. 
To  make  a  Pandemonium  where  she  dwells. 
And  reign  the  Hecate  of  domestic  bells! 

Skill'd  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal's  tints, 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hints, 
While  mingling  truth  with  falsehood,  sneers  with  snulrs 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wiles; 
A  plain  blunt  show  of  briefly-spoken  seemiug« 
To  hide  her  bloodless  hearts  soul-harden d  scheminf , 
A  lip  of  lies,  a  face  form'd  to  conceal, 
And,  without  feeling,  mock  at  all  who  feel; 
With  a  vile  mask  the  Gorgon  would  disown, 
A  cheek  of  parchment,  and  an  eye  of  stone. 
Mark  how  the  channels  of  her  yellow  blood 
Ooze  to  her  skin,  and  stagnate  there  to  mud, 
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Cased  like  the  centipede  in  saffron  mail, 
Or  darker  greenness  of  the  scorpion's  scale 
(For  drawn  from  reptiles  only  may  -we  trace 
Congenial  colours  in  that  soul  or  face). 
Look  on  her  features!  and  behold  her  mind 
As  in  a  mirror  of  itself  defined : 

Look  on  the  picture !  deem  it  not  o'ercharged 

There  b  no  trait  which  might  not  be  enlarged ; 
Yet  true  to  «  Natures  journeymen,)*  who  made 
This  monster  when  their  mistress  left  off  trade,— 
This  female  dog-star  of  her  little  sky, 
Where  all  beneath  her  influence  droop  or  die.  - 

Oh !  wretch  without  a  tear— without  a  thought, 
Save  joy  above  the  ruin  thou  hast  wrought — 
The  time  shall  come,  nor  long  remote,  when  thou 
Shalt  reel  far  more  than  thou  inflictest  now ; 
Feci  for  thy  vile  self-loving  self  in  vain, 
x\nd  turn  thee  howling  in  unpitied  pain. 
May  the  strong  curse  of  crush'd  affections  light 
Back  on  thy  bosom  with  reflected  blight! 
And  make  thee,  in  thy  leprosy  of  mind, 
As  loathsome  to  thyself  as  to  mankind  ! 
Till  all  thy  self-thoughts  curdle  into  hate, 
Black  as  thy  will  for  others  would  create: 
Till  thy  hard  heart  be  calcined  into  dust, 
And  thy  soul  welter  in  its  hideous  crust. 
Oh,  may  thy  grave  be  sleepless  as  the  bed, 
The  widow'd  couch  of  fire,  that  thou  hast  spread ! 
Then,  when  thou  fain  wouldst  weary  Heaven  with  prayer, 
Look  on  thine  earthly  victims— and  despair! 
Down  to  the  dust !— and,  as  thou  rott  si  away, 
Even  worms  shall  perish  on  thy  poisonous  clay. 
But  for  the  love  I  bore,  and  still  must  bear, 
To  her  thy  malice  from  all  ties  would  tear. 
Thy  name — thy  human  name — to  every  eye 
The  climax  of  all  scorn  should  hang  on  high, 
Exalted  o'er  thy  less  abhorr'd  compeers, 
And  festering  in  the  infamy  of  years. 

March  3o,  1816. 

CARMINA  BYRONIS  IN  C.  ELGIN. 

Aspice,  quos  Scoto  Pallas  concedit  honores, 
Subter  slat  nomen,  facta  superque  vide. 

Scote  miser!  quamvis  nocuisti  Palladia  asdi, 
Infandum  facinus  vindicat  ipsa  Venus. 

Pigmalion  statuani  pro  sponsa  arsisse  refertur ; 
In  staiuam  rapias,  Scolc,  scd  uxor  abest. 

LINES  TO  MR  MOORE. 

[The  following  lio««  were  •iirntrd  exttmport  by  Lord  Byron   to  bit 
frwod  Mr  Moor*,  on  the  Uuer's  last  mil  to  Italy.] 

My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea;  , 

But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moose, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee. 

Here  s  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me, 

And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 
And,  whatever  sky 's  above  me, 

Here 's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

Tho'  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 

Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on ; 
Tho'  a  desert  should  surround  me, 

It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 


Wer  t  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 
As  I  gasp'd  upon  the  brink, 

Ere  my  fainting  spirit  felL, 
T  is  to  thee  that  I  would  drink. 

In  that  water,  as  this  wine,1 
The  libation  I  would  pour 

Should  be — Peace  to  thine  and  mine. 
And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moose  ! 


«ON  THIS  DAY  I  COMPLETE  MY  THIRTY-SIXTH 

YEAR.* 

January  22,  1824,  Missolonghi. 
«  T  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved, 

Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move; 
Yet  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 

«  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 
Are  mine  alone ! 

«  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 

Is  lone  as. some  volcanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile! 

« The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

«  But  t  is  not  thus,  and  t  is  not  here 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul;  nor  now 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

•  The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 

Glory  and  Greece  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  borne  upon  his  shield, 
Was  not  more  free. 

«  Awake!  (not  Greece, — she  is  awake!) 

Awake  my  spirit!  think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home! 

« Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 

Unworthy  manhood!     Unto  thee, 
Indifferent  should  the  smife  o»  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

«If  thou  regret 'st  thy  youth,  why  live? 

The  land  of  honourable  death 
Is  here — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

«Seek  out,  less  often  sought  than  found, 

A  soldier's  grave — for  thee  the  best; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 

And  take  thy  rc*.t.»  • 
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THE  REV.  W.  L.  BOWLES'  STRICTURES 

ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  POPE 


a  1  '11  play  at  towtt  with  the  no  and  moos.* 

Ol»  Sow*. 
•  My  Hither  '•  *dM,  air,  and  the  hat  rather  forgotten  heraeU  in 
tpcakinf  to  my  Leddy,  that  caaaa  wcel  bid*  to  b«  coalradick't  (aa  I 
Lea  oaebody  likes  it  if  they  eaald  help  tbentclla).* 

Taumm  or  at  L*a»LO*a,  Otti  Mortality,  vol.  ii.  p.  16J. 


DSAK  SIM. 


LETTER. 


Ravenna,  February  yth,  i8ax. 


Iff  the  different  pamphlets  which  you  have  had  the  good- 
ness to  send  me,  on  the  Pope  and  Bowies'  controversy,  I 
perceive  that  my  name  is  occasionally  introduced  hy 
both  parties.  Mr  Bowles  refers  more  than  once  to  what 
he  is  pleased  to  consider  «  a  remarkable  circumstance,*) 
not  only  in  his  letter  to  Mr  Campbell,  but  in  his  reply 
to  the  Quarterly.  The  Quarterly  also  and  Mr  Gilchrist 
hare  conferred  on  me  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  quo- 
tation; and  Mr  Bowles  indirectly  makes  a  kind  of  appeal 
to  me  personally,  by  saying,  «Lord  Byron,  if  he  re- 
members the  circumstance,  will  witness* — (witness  in 
italic,  an  ominous  character  for  a  testimony  at  pre- 
sent.) 

I  shall  not  avail  myself  of  a  «  non  mi  ricordow  even 
after  so  long  a  residence  in  Italy; — I  do  « remember  the 
circumstance,* — and  have  no  reluctance  to  relate  it 
(since  called  upon  so  to  do)  as  correctly  as  the  distance 
of  time  and  the  impression  of  intervening  events  will 
permit  me.  In  the  year  181a,  more  than  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  «  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,**  I  had  the  honour  of  mcetiog  Mr  Bowles  in 
the  house  of  our  venerable  host  of  «  Human  Life,  etc.** 
the  last  Argonaut  of  classic  English  poetry,  and  the 
Nestor  of  our  inferior  race  of  living  poets.  Mr  Bowles 
calls  this  «soon  after**  the  publication;  but  to  me  three 
years  appear  a  considerable  segment  of  the  immortality 
of  a  modern  poem.  I  recollect  nothing  of  « the  rest  of 
the  company  going  into  another  room* — nor,  though  I 
well  remember  the  topography  of  our  host's  elegant  and 
classically  furnished  mansion,  could  1  swear  to  the  very 
room  where  the  conversation  occurred,  though  the 
« taking  down  the  poem**  seems  to  fix  it  in  the  library. 
Had  it  been  « taken  up*  it  would  probably  have  been 
in  the  drawing-room.  I  presume  also  that  the  « re- 
markable circumstance**  took  place  after  dinner,  as  I 
conceive  that  neither  Mr  Bowles's  politeness  nor  appetite 
would  have  allowed  him  to  detain  « the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany»  standing  round  their  chairs  in  the  «  other  room** 
while  we  were  discussing  « the  Woods  of  Madeira** 
instead  of  circulating  its  vintage.  Of  Mr  Bowles's  «  good 
humour**  I  have  a  full  and  not  ungrateful  recollection ; 
as  also  of  his  gentlemanly  manners  and  agreeable  con- 
versation. 1  speak  of  the  whole,  and  not  of  particulars ; 
for  whether  he  did  or  did  not  use  the  precise  words 
printed  in  the  pamphlet,  I  cannot  say,  nor  could  he 


with  accuracy.  Of  « the  tone  of  seriousness*  I  certainly 
recollect  nothing:  on  the  contrary,  I  thought  Mr  Bowie* 
rather  disposed  to  treat  the  subject  lightly ;  for  he  &>uJ 
(I  have  no  objection  to  be  contradicted  if  iocormi.. 
that  some  of  his  good-natured  friends  had  come  Co  him 
and  exclaimed,  «  Eh !  Bowles !  bow  came  yoo  to  make 
the  Woods  of  Madeira  ?*»  etc.  etc.  and  that  be  had  beco 
at  some  pains  and  pulling  down  of  the  poem  to  comioi  «. 
them  that  he  had  never  made  «the  Woods*  do  am 
thing  of  the  kind.    He  was  right,  and  /  «mu  wranj, 
and  have  been  wrong  still  up  to  this  acknowledfmrsu . 
for  I  ought  to-  have  looked  twice  before  I  wrote  thai 
which  involved  an  inaccuracy  capable  of  giving  fain- 
The  fact  was,  that  although  I  had  certainly  before  read 
« the  Spirit  of  Discovery,**  I  took  She  quotation  frosn 
the  review.     But  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  not  tbr ' 
review's,  which  quoted  the  passage  correctly  enough.  1  , 
believe.    I  blundered — God  knows  how — into  attribat- 
ing  the  tremors  of  the  lovers  to  the  «  Woods  of  Madeira, - 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  And  I  hereby  do  mlK 
and  freely  declare  and  asseverate,  that  the  Woods  dvd 
not  tremble  to  a  kiss,  and  that  the  lovers  did.    I  qnotf 
from  memory — 

Stole  on  the  lt*r" aiaf  oilewca,  etc.  etc 
They  (the  loren)  trembled,  ere*  e*  if  um 


And  if  I  had  been  aware  that  this  declaration 
have  been  in  the  smallest  degree  satisfactory  to  Mr 
Bowles,  I  should  not  have  waited  nine  years  to  make  it. 
notwithstanding  that  « English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers**  had  been  suppressed  some  time  previotsdy  to 
my  meeting  him  at  Mr  Rogers's.  Our  worthy  hots 
might  indeed  have  told  him  as  much,  as  it  was  at  h* 
representation  that  I  suppressed  it.  A  new  edition  c' 
that  lampoon  was  preparing  for  the  press,  oswn  R> 
Rogers  represented  to  me,  that  « I  was  mom  acmasioiiaf 
with  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  if,  and  wi-i 
some  on  terms  of  intimacy;**  and  that  be  knew/  «  or**- 
family  in  particular  to  whom  its  suppression  «v«  . 
give  pleasure.**  I  did  not  hesitate  one  moment;  it  wa* 
cancelled  instantly;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  a 
has  ever  been  republished.  When  I  left  EnfLaod,  t 
April,  1 8 1 6,  with  no  very  violent  intentions  of  trooUang 
that  country  again,  and  amidst  scenes  of  ▼ariosw  ki&*» 
to  distract  my  attention — almost  my  last  net,  I  bciV«r. 
was  to  sign  a  power  of  attorney,  to  yourself,  to  pre-erci 
or  suppress  any  attempts  (of  which  several  bod  Km 
made  in  Ireland)  at  a  republication.  It  is  proper  u*i  . 
should  state,  that  the  persons  with  whom  I  was  *cl— 
quently  acquainted,  whose  names  had  occurred  m  u»- . 
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ynade  my  acquaintance*  at  their  own  1  day  in  the  week :  bat  of  •  his  character*  I  know  no- 


•fre  unsought  intervention  of  others, 
.  'my  knowledge,  sought  a  personal 

'ime  of  them  to  this  day  I  know 
\  and  with  one  of  those  it  was 

*«ence,  however,  of  a  polite 

"  N  .a  third  person. 

\  atant  on  these  circumstances, 

ies  been  made  a  subject  of  bitter 

nave  endeavoured  to  suppress  that 

.urunk,  as  those  who  know  me  know, 

«mal  consequences  which  could  be  attached 

ication.    Of  its  subsequent  suppression,  as  I 

d  the  copyright,  I  was  the  best  judge  and  the 

master.    The  circumstances  which  occasioned  the 

uppression  I  have  now  stated;  of  the  motives,  each 

must  judge  according  to  his  candour  or  malignity. 

Mr  Bowles  does  me  the  honour  to  talk  of  «  noble  mind,* 

and  « generous  magnanimity;*  and  all  this  because 

« the  circumstance  would  have  been  explained  had  not 

the  book  been  suppressed.*      I  see  no  *  nobility  of 

miod»  in  an  act  of  simple  justice ;  and  I  hate  the  word 

*  magnanimity, 9  because  I  have  sometimes  seen  it  ap- 
plied to  the  grossest  of  impostors  by  the  greatest  of 
fools;  but  I  would  have  «  explained  the  circumstance,* 
notwithstanding  « the  suppression  of  the  book,*  if  Mr 
Bowles  had  expressed  any  desire  that  I  should.  As  the 
■  gallant  Galbraith*  says  to  «  Baillie  Jarvie,*  «  Well,  the 
devil  take  the  mistake  and  all  that  occasioned  it.*  I 
have  had  as  great  and  greater  mistakes  made  about  me 
personally  and  poetically,  once  a  month  for  these  last 
ten  years,  and  never  cared  very  much  about  correcting 
one  or  the  other,  at  least  after  the  first  eight  and  forty 
houM  bad  gone  over  them. 

1  must  now,  however,  say  a  word  or  two  about  Pope, 
of  whom  you  have  my  opinion  more  at  large  in  the  un- 
published letter  on  or  to  (for  I  forget  which)  the  editor  of 

*  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine ;» — and  here  I  doubt 
that  Mr  Bowles  will  not  approve  of  my  sentiments. 

Although  I  regret  having  published  « English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  the  part  which  I  regret  the  least 
is  that  which  regards  Mr  Bowles  with  reference  to  Pope. 
Whilst  I  was  writing  that  publication,  in  1807  and  1808, 
Mr  Hobboose  was  desirous  that  I  should  express  our 
mutual  opinion  of  Pope,  and  of  Mr  Bowles's  edition  of 
his  works.  As  I  had  completed  my  outline,  and  felt 
lazy,  1  requested  that  he  would  do  so.  He  did  it.  His 
fourteen  lines  on  Bowles's  Pope  arc  in  the  first  edition 
of  «  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers ;»  and  are  quite 
as  severe  and  much  more  poetical  than  my  own  in  the 
second.  On  reprinting  the  work,  as  I  put  my  name  to 
>t,  I  omitted  Mr  Uobbouse's  lines,  and  replaced  them 
with  my  own,  by  which  the  work  gained  less  than  Mr 
Bowles.  I  have  stated  this  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition.  It  is  many  years  since  I  have  read  that  poem ; 
but  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr  Octavius  Gilchrist,  and 
Mr  Bowles  himself,  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  refresh 
my  memory,  and  that  of  the  public.  I  am  grieved  to 
(ay,  that  in  reading  over  those  lines,  I  repent  of  their 
having  so  far  fallen  short  of  what  I  meant  to  express 
upon  the  subject  of  Bowles's  edition  of  Pope's  Works. 
Mr  Bowles  says,  that  «  Lord  Byron  knows  he  does  not 
deserve  this  character.*  I  know  no  such  tiling.  I  have 
met  Mr  Bowles  occasionally,  in  the  best  society  in  Lon- 
don; he  appeared  to  me  an  amiable,  well-informed, 
and  extremely  able  man.    I  desire  nothing  better  than 


thing  personally;  I  can  only  speak  to  his  manners,  and 
these  have  my  warmest  approbation.  But  I  never  judge 
from  manners,  for  I  once  had  my  pocket  picked  by  the 
civilest  gentleman  I  ever  met  with ;  and  one  of  the 
mildest  persons  I  ever  saw  was  All  Pacha.  Of  Mr  Bowles's 
«  character*  I  will  not  do  him  the  injustice  to  judge 
from  the  edition  of  Pope,  if  he  prepared  it  heedlessly; 
nor  the  justice,  should  it  be  otherwise,  because  i  would 
neither  become  a  literary  executioner,  nor  a  personal 
one.  Mr  Bowles  the  individual,  and  Mr  Bowles  the 
editor,  appear  the  two  most  opposite  things  imaginable. 

•  And  be  hisBMlf  am aatitaem.* 

I  won't  say  «  vile,*  because  it  b  harsh;  nor  «  mistaken,* 
because  it  has  two  syllables  too  many;  but  every  one 
must  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases. 

What  I  saw  of  Mr  Bowles  increased  my  surprise  and 
regret  that  he  should  ever  have  lent  his  talents  to  such 
a  task.  If  he  had  been  a  fool,  there  would  have  been 
some  excuse  for  him ;  if  he  had  been  a  needy  or  a  bad 
man,  his  condnct  would  have  been  intelligible:  but  he 
is  the  opposite  of  all  these ;  and  thinking  and  feeling  as 
I  do  of  Pope,  to  me  the  whole  thing  is  unaccountable. 
However,  I  must  call  things  by  their  right  names.  I 
cannot  call  his  edition  of  Pope  a  «  candid*  work;  and 
I  still  think  that  there  is  an  affectation  of  that  quality 
not  only  in  those  volumes,  but  in  the  pamphlets  lately 
published. 

•  Why  y*t  h«  iota  deny  hit  prtwarn.* 

Mr  Bowles  sap,  that  «  he  has  seen  passages  in  his  letters 
to  Martha  Blount  which  were  never  published  by  me, 
and  I  hope  never  will  be  by  others;  which  are  so  gross 
as  to  imply  the  grossest  licentiousness.*  Is  this  fair 
play  T  It  may,  or  it  may  not  be  that  such  passages  exist ; 
and  that  Pope,  who  was  not  a  monk,  although  a  catho- 
lic, may  have  occasionally  sinned  in  word  and  in  deed 
with  woman  in  his  youth ;  but  is  this  a  sufficient  ground 
for  such  a  sweeping  denunciation!  Where  is  the  un- 
married Englishman  of  a  certain  rank  of  life,  who 
(provided  he  has  not  taken  orders)  has  not  to  reproach 
himself  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty  with  far 
more  licentiousness  than  has  ever  yet  been  traced  to 
Pope !  Pope  lived  in  the  public  eye  from  his  youth  up- 
wards ;  he  had  all  the  dunces  of  his  own  time  for  his 
enemies,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some,  who  have  not 
the  apology  of  dulness  for  detraction,  since  his  death ; 
and  yet  to  what  do  all  their  accumulated  hints  and 
charges  amount  ! — to  an  equivocal  liaison  with  Martha 
Blount,  which  might  arise  as  much  from  his  infirmities 
as  from  his  passions ;  to  a  hopeless  flirtation  with  Lady 
Mary  W.  Montagu ;  to  a  story  of  Cibber's ;  and  to  two 
or  three  coarse  passages  in  his  works.  Who  could  come 
forth  clearer  from  an  invidious  inquest  on  a  life  of  fifty- 
six  years!  Why  are  we  to  be  officiously  reminded  of 
such  passages  in  his  letters,  provided  that  they  exist.  Is 
Mr  Bowles  aware  to  what  such  rummaging  among 
« letters*  and  a  stories*  might  lead!  1  have  myself  seen 
a  collection  of  letters  of  another  eminent,  nay,  pre- 
eminent, deceased  poet,  so  abominably  gross,  and  ela- 
borately coarse,  thai  1  do  not  believe  that  they  could  be 
paralleled  in  our  language.  What  is  more  strange,  is, 
that  «ome  of  these  are  couched  as  postscripts  to  his 
serious  and  sentimental  letters,  to  which  are  tacked 
either  a  piece  of  prose,  or  some  verses,  of  the  most 
hyperbolical  indecency.    He  himself  says,  that  if  «  on- 


to 


dine  in  company  with  such  a  mannered  man  every    sccnity  (using  a  much  coarser  word)  be  the  sin  against 
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the  Holy  Ghost,  lie  most  certainly  cannot  be  saved.** 
These  letters  are  in  existence,  and  have  been  seen  by 
many  besides  myself;  but  would  his  editor  have  been 
tc candid*  in  even  alluding  to  them?  Nothing  would 
have  even  provoked  me,  an  indifferent  spectator,  to 
allude  to  them,  but  this  further  attempt  at  the  depre- 
dation of  Pope. 

What  should  we  say  to  an  editor  of  Addison,  who 
cited  the  following  passage  from  Walpole's  letters  to 
George  Montagu?  «Dr  Young  has  published  a  new  book, 
etc.  Mr  Addison  sent  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick, 
as  he  was  dyiog,  to  show  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian 
could  die;  unluckily  he  died  of  brandy:  nothing  makes 
a  Christian  die  in  peace  like  being  maudlin !  but  don't 
say  this  in  Gath  where  you  are.w  Suppose  the  editor 
introduced  it  with  this  preface:  «One  circumstance  is 
mentioned  by  Horace  Walpole,  which,  if  true,  was  indeed 
flagitious.  Walpole  informs  Montagu  that  Addison  sent 
for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  dying,  to  show 
him  in  what  peace  a  Christian  could  die ;  but  unluckily 
he  died  drunk,  etc.  etc.»  Now,  although  there  might 
occur  on  the  subsequent,  or  on  the  same  page,  a  faint 
show  of  disbelief,  seasoned  with  the  expression  of  « the 
same  candour*  (the  same  exactly  as  throughout  the 
book),  I  should,  say  that  this  editor  was  either  foolish 
or  false  to  his  trust ;  such  a  story  ought  not  to  have  been 
admitted,  except  for  one  brief  mark  of  crushing  in- 
dignation, unless  it  were  completely  proved.  Why  the 
words  «  if  true?*  that  «  if*  is  not  a  peace-maker.  Why 
talk  of  «  Gibber's  testimony  »  to  his  licentiousness ;  to 
what  does  this  amount?  that  Pope  when  very  young 
was  once  decoyed  by  some  nobleman  and  the  player  to 
a  house  of  carnal  recreation.  Mr  Bowles  was  not  always 
a  clergyman ;  and  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  was 
he  never  seduced  into  as  much  ?  If  I  were  in  the  humour 
for  story-telling,  and  relating  little  anecdotes,  f  could 
tell  a  much  better  story  of  Mr  Bowles  than  Cibbers,  up- 
on much  better  authority,  viz.'  that  of  Mr  Bowles  him- 
self. It  was  not  related  by  him  in  my  presence,  but  in 
that  of  a  third  person,  whom  Mr  Bowles  names  oftener 
than  once  in  the  course  of  his  replies.  This  gentleman 
related  it  to  me  as  a  humorous  and  witty  anecdote ; 
and  to  it  was,  whatever  its  other  characteristics  might 
be.  But  should  f ,  for  a  youthful  frolic,  brand  Mr  Bowles 
with  a  « libertine  sort  of  love,*  or  with  « licentious- 
ness ?»  is  he  the  less  now  a  pious  or  a  good  man,  for 
not  having  always  been  a  priest  ?  Mo  such  thing;  I  am 
willing  to  believe  him  a  good  man,  almost  as  good  a 
man  as  Pope,  but  no  better.  ■ 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these  days  the  grand  *  primum 
mobile*  of  England  is  cant;  cant  political,  cant  poetical, 
cant  religious,  cant  moral;  but  always  cant,  multiplied 
through  all  the  varieties  of  life.  It  is  the  fashion,  and 
while  it  lasts  will  be  too  powerful  for  those  who  can 
only  exist  by  taking  the  tone  of  the  time.  1  say  cant, 
because  it  is  a  thing  of  words,  without  the  smallest  in- 
fluence upon  human  actions  ;  the  English  being  no 
wiser,  no  better,  and  much  poorer,  and  more  divided 
amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  far  less  moral,  than  they 
were  before  the  prevalence  of  this  verbal  decorum. 
This  hysterical  horror  of  poor  Pope's  not  very  well 
ascertained,  and  never  fully  proved  amours  (for  even 
Gibber  owns  that  he  prevented  the  somewhat  perilous 
adventure  in  which  Pope  was  embarking),  sounds  very 
virtuous  in  a  controversial  pamphlet;  but  all  men  of 
the  world  who  know  what  life  is,  or  at  least  what  it  was 


to  them  in  their  youth,  must  laugh  at  such  a 
foundation  of  the  charge  of  «  a  libertine  tort  of  love ;» 
while  the  more  serious  will  look  upon  those  who  bring 
forward  such  charges  upon  an  insulated  met,  as 
tics  or  hypocrites,  perhaps  both.  The  two  arc 
times  compounded  in  a  happy  mixture. 

Mr  Octavius  Gilchrist  speaks  rather  irreverently  of  a 
« second  tumbler  of  hot  white-wine  negus.»  What 
does  he  mean?  Is  there  any  barm  in  negus?  or  is  it 
the  worse  for  being  hott  or  does  Mr  Bowles  drink  ne- 
gus? I  had  a  better  opinion  of  him.  I  hoped  that 
whatever  wine  he  drank  was  neat ;  or  at  least,  that 
the  ordinary  in  Jonathan  Wild,  « he  preferred 
the  rather  as  there  was  nothing  against  it  in  scripture.* 
I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  chat  Mr  Bowles  was  food 
of  negus ;  it  is  such  a  «  candid  *  liquor,  so  like  a  wishr- 
washy  compromise  between  the  passion  for  wine  and 
the  propriety  of  water.  But  different  writers  have 
divers  tastes.  Judge  Blackstone  composed  his  «Cosa- 
mentariesn  (he  was  a  poet  too  in  his  youth)  with  a 
bottle  of  port  before  him.  Addison  s  conversation  was 
not  good  for  much  till  he  had  taken  a  similar  dose 
Perhaps  the  prescription  of  these  two  great  men  was 
not  inferior  to  the  very  different  one  of  a  soi-dkatu 
poet  of  this  day,  who,  after  wandering  amongst  the  bilk, 
returns,  goes  to  bed,  and  dictates  his  verses,  being  fed 
by  a  bystander  with  bread  and  butter  during  the  opera- 
tion. 

I  now  come  to  Mr  Bowles's  « invariable  principles  of 
poetry.  *  These  Mr  Bowles  and  some  of  his  correspond- 
ents pronounce  «  unanswerable ;»  and  they  are  •  unan- 
swered,n  at  least  by  Campbell,  who  seems  to  have  been 
astounded  by  the  title.  The  sultan  of  the  time  bang, 
offered  to  ally  himself  to  a  king  of  France,  became 
«he  hated  the  word  league;*  which  proves  that  the 
Padishan  understood  French.  Mr  Campbell  has  no 
need  of  my  alliance,  nor  shall  I  presume  to  offer  it, 
but  I  do  hate  that  word  «  invariable.*  What  is  there 
of  human,  be  it  poetry,  philosophy,  wit,  wisdom,  science, 
power,  glory,  mind,  matter,  life,  or  death,  which  h 
minvariabtel*  Of  course  I  put  things  divine  out  of 
the  question.  Of  all  arrogant  baptisms  of  a  book,  this 
title  to  a  pamphlet  appears  the  most  complacently  con- 
ceited: It  Is  Mr  Campbell's  part  to  answer  the  content* 
of  this  performance,  and  especially  to  vindicate  his  own 
«8hip,»  which  Mr7 Bowles  most  triumphantly  prociahn* 
to  have  struck  to  his  very  first  fire. 

■  Quoth  be.  (bore  «••  a  Skip  .• 
No*  It  at*  §o,  tbmi  yrky-bair*4  looa. 
Or  my  «*ff  aboil  auk*  ibeo  akip.« 

It  is  no  affair  of  mine,  but  having  once  begun  (certasnrv 
not  by  njy  own  wish,  but  called  upon  by  the  fieqotni 
recurrence  to  my  name  in  the  pamphlets),  I  am  like  an 
Irishman  in  a  «row,»  «any  body's  customer. »  I  ahsU 
therefore  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  «  Ship.* 

Mr  Bowles  asserts  that  Campbell's  «Sbip  of  the 
derives  all  its  poetry  not  from  mart,*  bat  from  • 
«  Take  away  the  waves,  the  winds,  the  sun,  etc.  ear 
will  become  a  stripe  of  blue  bunting*;  and  the  other  a 
piece  of  coarse  canvas  on  three  tall  poles.o  Very  tree 
take  away  the  «« waves, »  «tbc  winds,*  and  there  m2' 
be  no  ship  at  all,  not  only  for  poetical,  hot  for  aarv 
other  purpose ;  and  take  away  « the  sun.*  and  we  masvt 
read  Mr  Itowles's  pamphlet  by  candle-light.  Hot  th. 
h  poetry «  of  the  «<Ship>»  does  not  depend  on  «tbr  ivn^. 
etc.;  on  the  contrary,  the  «Sbip  of  the  Linc»  confer. 
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iLs  own  poetry  upon  the  waters,  and  heightens  theirs.  I 
do  not  deny,  that  the  «  waves  and  winds,*  and  above 
all  « the  son,*  are  highly  poetical;  we  know  it  to  our 
eo>t,  by  the  many  descriptions  of  them  in  verse :  but 
if  the  -waves  bore  only  the  foam  upon  their  bosomsT  if 
the  winds  wafted  only  the  sea-weed  to  the  shore,  if  the 
sun  shone  neither  upon  pyramids,  nor  fleets,  nor  for- 
tresses,  would  its  beams  be  equally  poetical  ?  I  think 
not :  the  poetry  is  at  least  reciprocal.  Take  away  « the 
%hip  of  the  line*  «  swinging  round*  the  wcalm  water,* 
and  the  calm  water  becomes  a  somewhat  monotonous 
thing  to  look  at,  particularly  if  not  transparently  clear; 
witness  the  thousands  who  pass  by  without  looking  on 
it  at  all.  What  was  it  attracted  the  thousands  to  the 
launch !  they  might  have  seen  tlie  poetical  «calm  water,* 
at  Wapping,  or  in  the  «  London  Dock,*  or  in  the  Pad- 
rhngton  Canal,  or  in  a  horse-pond,  or  in  a  slop-basin,  or 
to  any  other  vase.  They  might  have  heard  the  poetical 
» inds  howling  through  the  chinks  of  a  pig-stye,  or  the 
(jirrct  window;  they  might  have  seen  the  sun  shining 
00  a  footman's  livery,  or  on  a  brass  warming-pan ;  but 
could  the  «  calm  water,*  or  the  «  wind,*  or  the  «  suu,» 
make  all,  or  any  of  these  «  poetical?*  I  think  not. 
Mr  Bowles  admits  « the  ship*  to  be  poetical,  but  only 
from  those  accessaries  :  now  if  they  confer  poetry  so  as 
to  make  one  tiling  poetical,  they  would  make  other 
things  poetical;  the  more  so,  as  Mr  Bowles  calls  a  «ship 
of  the  line*  without  them,  that  is  to  say,  its  «  masts  and 
«ail*  and  streamers,*  «  blue  bunting,*  and  «  coarse  ean- 
>]«,»  and  «tall  poles.*  So  they  are;  and  porcelain  is 
clay,  and  man  is  dust,  and  flesh  is  grass,  and  yet  the 
two  latter  at  least  are  the  subjects  of  much  poesy. 

Did  Mr  Bowles  ever  gaie  upou  the  sea?  I  presume 
that  he  has,  at  least  upon  a  sea-piece.  Did  any  painter 
ever  paint  the  sea  only,  without  the  addition  of  a  ship, 
boat,  wreck,  or  some  such  adjunct?  Is  the  sea  itself  a 
more  attractive,  a  more  moral,  a  more  poetical  object 
-with  or  without  a  vessel,  breaking  its  vast  but  fatiguing 
monotony?  Is  a  storm  more  poetical  without  a  ship? 
or,  in  the  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,  is  it  the  storm  or  the 
ship  which  most  interests?  both  much  undoubtedly;  but 
without  the  vessel,  what  should  we  care  for  the  tempest  ? 
It  would  sink  into  mere  descriptive  poetry,  which  in 
itself  was  never  esteem'd  a  high  order  of  that  art. 

I  look  upon  myself  as  entitled  to  talk  of  naval  mat- 
ters, at  least  to  poets :— with  the  exception  of  Walter 
Scott,  Moore,  and  Soulhey,  perhaps  (who  have  been 
voyagers),  I  have  swam  more  miles  than  all  the  rest  of 
them  together  now  living  ever  sailed,  and  have  lived 
for  months  and  months  on  ship-board ;  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  life  abroad,  have  scarcely  ever  passed 
a  month  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean :  besides  bciaja  brought 
up  from  two  years  till  ten  on  the  brink  of  it.  I  recol- 
lect, when  anchored  off  Cape  Sigeum,  in  1810,  in  an 
English  frigate,  a  violent  squall  coming  on  at  sunset,  so 
violent  as  to  make  us  imagine  that  the  ship  would  part 
cable,  or  drive  from  lier  anchorage.  Mr  Hobhouse  and 
myself,  and  some  officers,  bad  been  up  the  Dardanelles 
to  Abydos,  and  were  just  returned  in  time.  The  aspect 
of  a  storm  in  the  Archipelago  is  as  poetical  as  need  be, 
the  sea  being  particularly  short,  dashing,  and  dangerous, 
.uid  the  navigation  intricate  and  broken  by  the  isles  and 
currents.  Cape  Sigeum,  the  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  Lcm- 
no«,  Tenedos,  all  added  to  the  associations  of  the  lime. 
But  what  seemed  the  most  •poetical*  of  all  at  the  mo- 
ment, were  the  numbers  (about  two  hundred)  of  Greek 


and  Turkish  craft,  which  were  obliged  to  «cut  and  run* 
before  the  wind,  from  their  unsafe  anchorage,  some  for 
Tcuedos,  some  for  other  isles,  some  for  the  main,  and 
some  it  might  be  for  eternity.  The  sight  of  these  little 
scudding  vessels,  darting  over  the  foam  in  the  twilight, 
now  appearing  and  now  disappearing  between  the  waves 
in  the  cloud  of  night,  with  their  peculiarly  white  sails 
(the  Levant  sails  not  being  of  «  coarse  canvas,*  but  of 
white  cotton),  skimming  along  as  quickly,  but  less  sa  fely 
thau  the  sea-mews  which  hovered  over  them;  their 
evident  distress,  their  reduction  to  fluttering  specks  in 
the  distance,  their  crowded  succession,  their  littleness, 
as  contending  with  the  giant  element,  which  made  our 
stout  forty-four's  teak  timbers  (she  was  built  iu  India), 
creak  again;  their  aspect  and  their  motion,  all  struck 
me  as  something  far  more  « poetical*  than  the  mere 
broad,  brawling,  shipless  sea,  and  the  sullen  winds, 
could  possibly  have  been  without  them. 

The  Euxine  h  a  noble  sea  to  look  upon,  and  die  port 
of  Constantinople  the  most  beautiful  of  harbours,  and 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
some  of  one  hundred  and  forty  guns,  rendered  it  more 
a  poetical*  by  day  in  the  sun,  and  by  night  perhaps  still 
more,  for  the  Turks  illuminate  their  vessels  of  war  in  a 
manner  the  most  picturesque,  and  yet  all  this  is  arti- 
ficial. As  for  the  Euxine,  I  stood  upon  the  Syrople- 
gades — I  stood  by  the  broken  altar  still  exposed  to  the 
winds  upon  one  of  them— I  felt  all  the  «  poetry*  of  the 
situation,  as  I  repeated  the  first  lines  of  Medea ;  but 
would  not  that  «  poetry*  have  been  heightened  by  the 
Argo  1  It  was  so  even  by  the  appearance  of  any  mer- 
chant vessel  arriving  from  Odessa.  But  Mr  Bowles  says, 
u  why  bring  your  ship  off  the  stocks  ?»  for  no  reason 
that  I  know,  except  that  ships  are  built  to  be  launched. 
The  water,  etc.  undoubtedly  ■eiohtiiis  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations, but  it  does  not  make  them ;  and  the  ship  am- 
ply repays  the  obligation  :  they  aid  each  other ;  the 
water  is  more  poetical  with  the  ship — the  ship  less  so 
without  the  water.  But  even  a  ship,  laid  up  in  dock,  is 
a  grand  and  poetical  sight.  Even  an  old  boat,  keel  up- 
wards, wrecked  upon  the  barren  sand,  is  a  m  poetical  * 
object  (and  Wordsworth,  who  made  a  poem  about  a 
washing-tub  and  a  blind  boy,  may  tell  you  so  as  well 
as  1 ) ;  whilst  a  long  extent  of  sand  and  unbroken  water, 
without  the  boat,  would  be  as  like  dull  prose  as  any 
pamphlet  lately  published. 

Wliat  makes  the  poetry  in  the  image  of  the  «  marble 
waste  of  Tadmor,*  or  Grainger's  «  Ode  to  Solitude,* 
so  much  admired  by  Johnson?  Is  it  the  «  marble,*  or 
the  «  waste,*  the  artificial  or  the  natural  object.  The 
«  waste*  is  like  all  other  wastes;  but  the  *  marble*  of 
Palmyra,  makes  she  poetry  of  the  passage  as  of  the 
place. 

The  beautiful  but  barren  Hymertus,  the  whole  coast 
of  Attica,  her  bills  and  mountains,  Pentelicus,  Ancbes- 
mus,  Philopappus,  etc.  etc.,  are  in  themselves  poetical, 
and  would  be  so  if  the  name  of  Athens,  of  Athenians, 
and  her  very  ruins,  were  swept  from  the  earth.  But 
am  I  to  be  told  that  the  «  nature*  of  Attica  would  be 
more  poetical  without  the  «art»  of  the  Acropolis?  of 
the  Temple  of  Theseus?  and  of  the  still  all  Greek  and 
glorious  monuments  of  her  exquisitely  artificial  genius? 
Ask  the  traveller  what  strikes  him  as  most  poetical, 
the  Parthenon,  or  the  rock  on  which  it  stands?  The 
colon  us  of  Cape  Colonua,  or  the  Cape  itself?  The 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  it,  or  the  recollection  that  Falconer's 
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ship  was  bulged  upon  them?  There  are  a  thousand 
rocks  and  capes,  for  more  picturesque  than  those  of 
the  Acropolis  and  Cape  Sunium  in  themselves;  what 
are  they  to  a  thousand  scenes  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
Greece,  of  Asia  Minor,  Switzerland,  or  even  of  Cintra 
in  Portugal,  or  to  many  scenes  of  Italy,  and  the  Sierras 
of  Spain  ?  But  it  is  the  « art,*  the  columns,  the  tem- 
ples, the  wrecked  vessel,  which  give  them  their  antique 
and  their  modern  poetry,  and  not  the  spots  themselves. 
Without  them,  the  spots  of  earth  would  be  unnoticed 
and  unknown;  buried,  like  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  in 
indistinct  confusion,  without  poetry,  as  without  exist- 
ence: but  to  whatever  spot  of  earth  these  rains  were 
transported,  if  they  were  capable  of  transportation, 
like  the  obelisk,  and  the  sphinx,  and  the  Memnon's 
head,  tttere  they  would  still  exist  in  the  perfection  of 
their  beauty  and  in  the  pride  of  their  poetry.  !  opposed, 
and  will  ever  oppose,  the  robbery  of  ruins  from  Athens, 
to- instruct*  the  English  in  sculpture;  but  why  did  I  so? 
The  ruins  arc  as  poetical  in  Piccadilly  as  they  were  in 
the  Parthenon ;  but  the  Parthenon  and  its  rock  arc  less 
so  without  them.    Such  is  the  poetry  of  art. 

Mr  Bowles  contends,  again,  that  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  poetical,  because  of  «the  association  with 
boundless  deserts,))  and  that  a  «  pyramid  of  the  same 
dimensions*  would  not  be  sublime  in  « Lincoln's  Ion 
Fields ;»  not  so  poetical  certainly;  but  take  away  the 
«pyramids,»  and  what  is  the  *  desert?**  Take  away 
Stone-henge  from  Salisbury  plain,  and  it  is  uolliing 
more  than  Ilounslow  Heath,  or  any  other  unincloscd 
down.  It  appears  to  me  that  St  Peter's,  the  CohVum, 
the  Pantheon,  the  Palatine,  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon, 
the  Venus  di  Medicis,  the  Hercules,  the  dying  Gladiator, 
the  Moses  of  Michel  Angclo,  and  all  the  higher  works 
of  Canova  (I  have  already  spoken  of  those  of  ancient 
Greece,  still  extant  in  that  country,  or  transported  to 
England),  .ire  as  poetical  as  Mont  Blanc  or  Mount  iEtna, 
perhaps  stHl  more  so,  as  they  arc  direct  manifestations 
of  mind,  and  presuppose  poetry  in  their  very  concep- 
tion ;  and  have,  moreover,  as  being  such,  a  something 
of  actual  life,  which  cannot  belong  to  any  part  of  inani- 
mate nature,  unless  we  adopt  the  system  of  Spioosa, 
that  the  world  is  the  deity.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
poetical  in  its  aspect  than  the  city  of  Venice:  doe6this 
•depend  upon  the  sea,  or  the  canals? — 

•  The  dirt  and  -tea-weed  whence  proud  Venice  roM  1 » 

Is  it  the  canal  which  runs  between  the  palace  and  the 
prison,  or  the  «  Bridge  of  Sighs»  which  connects  them, 
that  render  it  poetical  1  Is  it  the  «  Canal*  Grande, » 
or  the  Rialto  which  arches  it,  the  churches  which  tower 
over  it,  the  palaces  which  line,  and  the  gondolas  which 
glide  over  the  waters,  that  render  this  city  more  poetical 
than  Rome  itself  ?  Mr  Bowles  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the 
Rialto  is  but  marble,  tbc  palaces  and  churches  only 
stone,  and  the  gondolas  a  «  coarsen  black  cloth,  thrown 
over  some  planks  of  carved  wood,  with  a  shining  bit  of 
fantastically-formed  iron  at  the  prow,  «u>Wiout»  the 
water.  And  I  tell  him  that  without  these  the  water 
would  be  nothing  but  a  clay-coloured  ditch,  and  who- 
ever says  the  contrary,  deserves  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
fliat  where  Pope's  heroes  are  embraced  by  the  mud- 
nymphs.  There  would  be  nothing  to  make  the  canal 
of  Venice  more  poetical  than  that  of  Paddtngton,  were 
it  not  for  the  artificial  adjuncts  above  mentioned,  al- 
though it  is  a  perfectly  natural  canal,  formed  by  the 


sea,  and  the  innumerable  islands  which  constitute  tb<» 
site  of  this  extraordinary  city. 

The  very  Cloaca?  of  Tarquia  at  Rome  are  as  poet><-al 
as  Richmond  Hill;   many  will  think  more  to.      Take 
away  Rome,  and  leave  the  Tiber  and  the  seven  bill*,  ut 
the   nature  of  Evander's  time;   let  Mr  Bowles,  or  Mr  < 
Wordsworth,  or  Mr  Southey,  or  any  of  the  other  «  naiu-  ' 
ral*,»  make  a  poem  upon  them,  and  then  sec  which  i. 
most  poetical,  their   production,   or   the  commoner 
guide-book  which  tells  you  the  road  from  St  Pei^r  %  I 
to  the  Coliseum,  and  informs  you  what  you  will  -^  I 
by  the  way.    The  ground  interests  in  Virgil,  ber*it*r  it , 
Mfill  be  Rome,  and  not  because  it  is  Evanders  rani  > 
domain. 

Mr  Bowles  then  proceeds  to  press  Homer  into  lu&  ser- 
vice, in  answer  to  a  remark  of  Mr  Campbell's,  that 
« Homer  was  a  great  describer  of  works  of  art,*.  Mr 
Bowles  contends  that  all  his  great  power,  even  an  tin-, 
.  depends  upon  their  connexion  with  nature    The  •  shi^id 
of  Achilles  derives  its  poetical  interest  from  the  suited, 
described  onit.»  And  from  what  does  the  spear  of  AchiuVs 
derive  its  interest  ?  and  the  helmet  and  the  mail  worn  1a  J 
Patroclus,  and  the  celestial  urmour,  and  the  very  brazen 
greaves  of  the  well-booted  Greeks  ?     Is  it  solely  from  it** ' 
legs,  and  the  back,  and  the  breast,  and  the  human  body, 
wliich  they  inclose?    In  that  case,  it  would  hare  1>cm 
more  poetical  to  have  made   them  fight  naked.  *iu\  I 
Gulley  and  Gregson,  as  being  nearer  to  a  state  of  namr* 
are  more  poetical,  boxing  in  a  pair  of  drawers,  thau  Hi 
tor  and  Achilles  in  radiant  armour,  and  with   bercu 
weapons.  ; 

lustead  of  the  clash  of  helmets,  and  the  rushing  <*f 
chariots,  aud  die  whizxtng  of  spears,  and  the  glamin-;  of 
swords,  and  the  cleaving  of  shields,  and  the  pirrcioj  of 
breast-plates,  why  not  represent  the  Greeks  and  TrojaB> 
like  two  savage  tribes,  tugging  and  tearing,  and  kicktnj. 
and  biting,  and  gnashing,  foaming,  grinning,  and  jjuoj- 
ing,  in  all  the  poetry  of  martial  nature,  uuincanabs-rr  I 
with  gross,  prosaic,  artificial  arms,  an  equal  superfluity  ' 
to  the  natural  warrior,  and  his  natural  poet?  K  th»ir 
any  thiug  unpoetical  in  Ulysses  striking  the  horses  »' 
Khesuj  with  his  bow  (having  forgotten  his  thong  ,  u» 
would  Mr  Bowles  have  had  him  kick  them  with  tin 
foot,  or  smack  them  with  his  hand,  as  being  more  un- 
sophisticated! 

In  Grays  Elegy,  is  there  an  image  more  strikia.- 
than  his  «  shapeless  sculpture  ?*  Of  sculpture  in  gt-u-  - 
ral,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  more  poetical  thau 
nature  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  and  bodies  fot  a» 
that  ideal  beauty  and  sublimity  which  k  never  lu  t< 
found  in  actual  nature.  This  at  least  is  the  gentri! 
opinion;  but,  always  excepting  the  Venus  di  Mcdii-i*.  I 
differ  from  that  opinion,  at  least  as  far  as  regardU.  t\- 
raale  beauty ;  for  the  head  of  Lady  Charlemoui  (witr?,  I 
first  saw  her,  nine  years  ago),  seemed  to  po>&css  aD  i'k  t 
sculpture  could  require  for  its  ideal.  I  recollert  **t  u«t 
something  of  the  same  kiud  in  the  head  of  an  AlhattM  i 
girl,  who  was  actually  employed  in  mending  a  rt*aJ  «■» 
the  mountains,  and  iu  some  Greek,  and  oue  oc  t«t< 
Italian  faces.  But  of  sublimity,  I  have  ucter  svro  i^\ 
thiug  iu  human  nature  at  all  to  approach  the  «*if.n-  - 
sion  of  sculpture,  either  in  the  Apollo,  the  &los«-»,  ».- 
other  of  the  sicruer  works  of  ancient  or  modern  an 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  this  «  babble  of  (."""<• 
fields,*  aud  of  bare  nature  in  general,  as  super**;  ♦« 
artificial  imagery,  for  the  poetical  purposes  of  tW  ua 
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arts.  In  landscape  painting,  the  great  artist  does  not 
t;i%e  you  a  literal  copy  of  a  country,  but  he  invents  and 
composes  one.  Nature,  in  her  actual  aspect,  does  not 
furnifili  him  with  such  existing  scenes  as  he  requires. 
E%ea  where  he  presents  you  with  some  famous  city,  or 
celebrated  scene  from  mountain  or  other  nature,  it 
must  be  taken  from  some  particular  point  of  view,  and 
with  such  light,  and  shade,  and  distance,  etc.  as  serve 
not  only  in  heighten  its  beauties,  but  to  shadow  its  de- 
formities. The  poetry  of  nature  alone,  exactly  as  she 
appears,  it  not  sufficient  to  bear  him  out.  The  very  sky 
of  bis  painting  is  not  the  portrait  of  the  sky  of  nature ; 
it  is  a  composition  of  different  skies,  observed  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  not  the  whole  copied  from  any  particu- 
lar day.  And  why?  Because  Nature  is  not  lavish  of 
her  beauties ;  they  are  widely  scattered,  and  occasionally 
displayed,  to  be  selected  with  care,  and  gathered  with 
difficulty. 

Of  sculpture  I  hare  just  spoken.  It  is  the  great 
scope  of  the  sculptor  to  heighten  nature  into  heroic 
beauty,  t.  e.  in  plain  English,  to  surpass  his  model. 
When  Canova  forms  a  statue,  he  tajies  a  limb  from  one, 
a  liand  from  another,  a  feature  from  a  third,  and  a 
shape,  it  may  be,  from  a  fourth,  probably  at  the  same 
time  improving  upon  all,  as  die  Greek  of  old  did  in 
I'lnbodying  his  Venus. 

Ask  a  portrait  painter  to  describe  his  agonies  in  ac- 
commodating the  faces  with  which  Nature  and  his  sit- 
ters have  crowded  his  painting-room  to  the  principles  of 
1m  art ;  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  ten  faces  in  as 
many  millions,  there  is  not  one  which  he  can  venture  to 
give  without  shading  much  and  adding  more.  Nature, 
exactly,  simply,  barely  nature,  will  make  no  great  artist 
of  any  kind,  and  least  of  all  a  poet — the  most  artificial, 
perhaps,  of  all  artists  in  his  very  essence.  With  regard 
to  natural  imagery,  the  poets  are  obliged  to  take  some  of 
their  best  illustrations  from  art.  You  say  that «  a  foun- 
tain is  as  clear  or  clearer  than  glass,*  to  express  its 
beauty— 

•  O  (oat  Bendosia.  splendidior  Titio  !• 

In  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony,  the  body  of  Cesar  is 
displayed,  bnt  so  also  is  his  mantle  I 

•  You  all  do  know  this  iuii(/(,i  etc. 


•  Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Castim'  tlag/jec  through.* 

If  the  poet  had  said  that  Gasatus  had  run  hi* fist  through 
the  rent  of  the  mantle,  it  would  have  had  more  of  Mr 
Bowles's  «  nature*  to  help  it ;  bnt  the  artificial  dagger  is 
more  poetical  than  any  natural  hand  widiout  it.  In  the 
sublime  of  sacred  poetry,  u  Who  is  this  that  cometh 
from  Edom?  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah  ?»  Would 
u  the  corner*  be  poetical  without  his  «  dyed  garments?* 
which  strike  and  startle  the  spectator,  and  identify  the 
approaching  object. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  listening  for  the 
^wheels  of  his  chariot*  Solomon,  in  his  Song,  com- 
pare* the  nose  of  his  beloved  to  «a  lower, »  which  to  us 
appears  an  eastern  exaggeration.  If  be  bad  said,  that 
her  stature  was  like  that  of  a  « tower, »  it  would  have 
been  as  poetical  as  if  he  had  compared  her  to  a  tree. 

•  Tt»e  virtuous  Msrcia  touiert  above  her  sea,» 

is  an  instance  of  an  artificial  image  to  express  a  moral 
superiority.    But  Solomon,  it  is  probable,  did  not  com- 


pare his  beloved's  nose  to  a  u  tower*  on  account  of  its 
length,  but  of  its  symmetry;  and,  making  allowance  for 
eastern  hyperbole  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  discreet 
image  for  a  female  nose  in  nature,  it  is  perhaps  as  good 
a  figure  as  any  other. 

Art  is  not  inferior  to  nature  for  poetical  purposes. 
What  makes  a  regiment  of  soldiers  a  more  noble  object 
of  view  than  the  same  mass  of  mob  ?  Their  arms,  their 
dresses,  their  banners,  and  the  art  and  artificial  sym- 
metry of  their  position,  and  movements.  A  Highland- 
er's plaid,  a  Mussulman's  turban,  and  a  Roman  toga, 
are  more  poetical  than  the  tattooed  or  untaltoocd  but- 
tocks of  a  New  .Sandwich  savage,  although  they  were 
described  by  William  Wordsworth  himself  like  the 
« idiot  in  his  glory. » 

I  have  seen  as  many  mountains  as  most  men,  and  more 
fleets  than  the  generality  of  landsmen :  and,  to  my  mind, 
a  large  convoy  with  a  few  sail  of  the  line  to  conduct  them, 
is  as  noble  and  as  poetical  a  prospect  as  all  that  inani- 
mate nature  can  produce.  1  prefer  the  «  mast  of  some 
great  aramiral,»  with  all  its  tackle,  to  the  Scotch  fir  or 
the  Alpine  tannen :  and  think  that  more  poetry  has  been 
made  out  of  it.  In  what  does  the  infinite  superiority  of 
«  Falconer  s  shipwreck,*  over  all  other  shipwrecks,  con- 
sist ?  in  his  admirable  application  of  the  terms  of  his 
art;  in  a  poet-sailor's  description  of  the  sailor's  fate. 
These  very  terms,  by  his  application,  make  the  strength 
and  reality  of  his  poem.  Why  ?  because  be  was  a  poet, 
and  in  the  bands  of  a  poet  art  will  not  be  found  less 
ornamental  than  nature.  It  is  precisely  in  general  na- 
ture, and  in  stepping  out  of  his  element,  that  Falconer 
fails;  where  he  digresses  to  speak  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
«  such  branches  of  learning. » 

In  Dyer's  Grongar  Hill,  upon  which  his  fame  rests, 
the  very  appearance  of  Nature  herself  is  moralised  into 
an  artificial  image  : 

■  Tbuf  if  Nature* •  vttturt  wrongful, 
To  instruct  onr  wandering  thought  i 
Tout  «be  drtsttt  fret*  and  j/ajr. 
To  disperse  oar  caret  sway.* 

And  here  also  we  have  the  telescope,  the  mis-use  of 
which,  from  Milton,  has  rendered  Mr  Bowles  so  triumph- 
ant over  Mr  Campbell. 

•  So  we  Mistake  law  fntur/s  fare. 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  glau.» 

And  here  a  word,  en  passant,  to  Mr  Campbell : 

■  At  jon  summits,  soft  and  fair* 

Clad  in  colours  of  tlic  air. 
Which,  to  thote  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear, 
Still  we  tread  the  umi  coane  way— 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day.a 

Is  not  this  the  original  of  the  far-famed 

•  *T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  aiurc  bue?» 

To  return  once  more  to  the  sea.  Let  any  one  look  on 
the  long  wall  of  Malamocco,  which  curbs  the  Adriatic, 
and  pronounce  between  the  sea  and  its  master.  Surely 
that  Roman  work  (I  mean  Roman  in  conception  and 
performance),  which  says  to  the  ocean, « thus  far  shall 
thou  come,  and  no  further, »  and  is  obeyed,  is  not  less 
sublime  and  poetical  than  the  angry  waves  which. vainly 
break  beneath  it. 

Mr  Bowles  makes  the  chief  part  of  a  ship's  poesy  de- 
pend on  the  «  wind ;»  then  why  is  a  ship  under  sail  more 
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poetical  than  a  bog  in  a  high  wind?  The  hog  is  all 
nature,  the  ship  is  all  art,  « coarse  canvas,»  «blue 
bunting,*  and  « tall  poles ;»  both  are  .violently  acted 
upon  by  the  wind,  tossed  here  and  there,  to  and  fro ; 
and  yet  nothing  but  excess  of  hunger  could  make  me 
look  upon  the  pig  as  the  more  poetical  of  the  two,  and 
then  only  in  the  shape  of  a  griskin. 

Will  Mr  Bowles  tell  us  that  the  poetry  of  an  aqueduct 
consists  in  the  water  which  it  conveys?  Let  him  look 
on  that  of  Justinian,  on  those  of  Home,  Constantinople, 
Lisbon,  and  Elvas,  or  even  at  the  remains  of  that  in 
Attica. 

We  are  asked  «  what  makes  the  venerable  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey  more  poetical,  as  objects,  than  the 
tower  for  the  manufactory  of  patent  shot,  surrounded  by 
the  same  scenery?**  I  will  answer — the  architecture. 
Turn  Westminster  Abbey,  or  Saint' Paul's,  into  a  powder 
magazine,  their  poetry,  as  objects,  remains  the  same  : 
the  Parthenon  was  actually  converted  into  one  by  the 
Turks,  during  Morosini's  Venetian  siege,  and  part  of  it 
destroyed  in  consequence.  Cromwell's  dragoons  stalled 
their  steeds  in  Worcester  cathedral ;  was  it  less  poetical, 
as  an  object,  than  before  ?  Ask  a  foreigner  on  his  ap- 
proach to  London,  what  strikes  him  as  the  most  poetical 
of  the  towers  before  him  :  he  will  point  out  St  Paul's  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  without,  perhaps,  knowing  the 
names  or  associations  of  either,  and  pass  over  the  « tower 
for  patent  shot,»  not  that,  for  any  thing  he  knows  to 
the  contrary,  it  might  not  be  the  mausoleum  of  a  mo- 
narch, or  a  Waterloo  column,  or  a  Trafalgar  monument, 
but  because  its  architecture  is  obviously  inferior. 

To  the  question,  «  whether  the  description  of  a  game 
of  cards  be  as  poetical,  supposing  the  execution  of  the 
artists  equal,  as  a  description  of  a  walk  in  a  forest  ?»  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  materials  are  certainly  not 
equal ;  but  that  « the  artist,*  who  has  rendered  the 
u  game  of  cards  poetical,**  is  by  far  the  greater  of  the 
two.  But  all  this  « ordering)*  of  poets  is  purely  arbi- 
trary on  the  part  of  Mr  Bowies.  There  may  or  may  not 
be,  in  fact,  different  «  ordersw  of  poetry,  but  the  poet  is 
always  ranked  according  to  his  execution,  aud  not  ac- 
cording to  his  branch  of  the  art. 

Tragedy  is  one  of  the  highest  presumed  orders. 
Hughes  has  written  a  tragedy,  and  a  very  successful  one ; 
Fenton  another;  and  Pope  none.  Did  any  man,  how- 
ever,— will  even  Mr  Bowles  himself  rank  Ilughes  and 
Fenton  as  poets  above  Popet  Was  even  Addison  (the 
author  of  Cato),  or  Rowe  (one  of  the  higher  order  of 
dramatists,  as  far  as  success  goes),  or  Young,  or  even 
Otway  and  Southerne,  ever  raised  for  a  moment  to  the 
same  rank  with  Pope  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  or 
the  critic,  before  his  death  or  since?  If  Mr  Bowles  will 
contend  for  classifications  of  this  kind,  let  him  recollect 
that  descriptive  poetry  has  been  ranked  as  among  the 
lowest  branches  of  the  art,  and  description  as  a  mere  or- 
nament, but  which  should  never  form  « the  subject**  of 
a  poem.  The  Italians,  with  the  most  poetical  language, 
and  the  most  fastidious  taste  in  Europe,  possess  now  five 
great  poets,  they  say,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
and  lastly  Alfieri ;  and  whom  do  they  esteem  one  of  the 
highest  of  these,  and  some  of  them  the  very  highest? 
Petrarch  the  sonneteer:  it  is  true  that  some  of  his 
Cantoni  arc  not  leu  esteemed,  but  not  more;  who  ever 
dreams  of  his  Latin  Africa? 

Were  Petrarch  to  be  ranked  according  to  the  «  order* 
of  his  compositions,  where  would  the  best  of  sonnets 


place  him  ?  with  Dante  and  the  others !  No;  but,  aalhavw 
before  said,  the  poet  who  executes  best  is  the  highest 
whatever  his  department,  and  will  ever  be  so  rated  ta  j 
the  world's  esteem.  ; 

Had  Gray  written  nothing  but  his  Elegy,  high  as  he  * 
stands,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  wonld  not  stand  higher.  \ 
it  is  the  corner  stone  of  his  glory :  without  it,  bis  ©o»» 
would  be  insufficient  for  his  fame.  The  depreciation 
of  Pope  is  partly  founded  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  t 
dignity  of  his  order  of  poetry,  to  which  he  has  parth  I 
contributed  by  the  ingenuous  boast, 

•  That  not  in  fancy's  nun  be  vandciM  loaf. 
Bui  itoop'J  to  truth,  and  moraliwd  bia  aoaf  .• 


He  should  have  written  «  rose  to  truth.*     In  my  mind 
the  highest  of  all  poetry  is  ethical  poetry,  as  the  high- 
est of  all  earthly  objects  must  be  moral  troth.   Religion 
does  not  make  a  part  of  my  subject ;  it  it  somethi&f, 
beyond  human^  powers,  and  has  failed  in  ail  hamtii  | 
hands  except  Billon's  and  Dante's,  and  even  Dante  «■  j 
powers  are  involved  in  his  delineation  of  human  pas- 
sions, though  in  supernatural  circumstances*      Whai 
made  Socrates  the  greatest  of  men  ?  His  moral  truth —  [ 
his  ethics.    What  proved  Jesus  Christ  the  Sod  of  God  i 
hardly  less  than  his  miracles!    His  moral  precepts  I 
And  if  ethics  have  made  a  philosopher  the  first  of  men. 
and  have  not  been  disdained  as  an  adjunct  to  his  gospt  I  ' 
by  the  Deity  himself,  are  we  to  be  told  that  ethic*.  . 
poetry,  or  didactic  poetry,  or  by  whatever  name  you  ! 
term  it,  whose  object  is  to  make  men  better  and  wiser.  ! 
is  not  the  very  first  order  of  poetry ;  and  are  we  to  b*»  ' 
told  this  loo  by  one  of  the  priesthood?     It  rrquirr* 
more  mind,  more  wisdom,  more  power,  than  all  tLt 
w  forests  »  that  ever  were  «  walked  »  for  their  •  desrri^ 
tion,w  and  all  the  epics  that  ever  were  founded  upo  i 
fields  of  battle.     The  Ceorgics  are  indisputably,  ana 
I  believe,  undisputedly^  even  a  finer  poem  than  ifc* 
ALneid.    Virgil  knew  this ;  he  did  not  order  thorn  to  he 
burnt. 

■  Th*  proper  study  of  mankind  U  *na.« 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  lay  great  stress  upr«- 
what  they  call  « imagination  »  and  «  invention,*  the  tw» 
commonest  of  qualities:  an  Irish  peasant,  with  a  litu 
wiiiskey  in  his  head,   will  imagine  and  invent  mo. 
than  would  furuish  forth  a  modern  poem.   If  Lucrrtu  - 
had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  Epicurean  system,  «•> 
should  have  had  a  far  superior  poem  to  any  im*w  iu 
existence.     As  mere  poetry,  it  is  the  first   of   Laita 
poems.    What  then  has  ruined  it  ?  His  ethics.     1V|>» 
has  not  this  defect ;  his  moral  is  as  pure  as  his  poetr 
is  glorious.     In  speaking  of  artificial  objects  '  b*->. 
omitted  to  touch  upon  one  which  1  will  now  mention 
Cannon  may  be  presumed  to  be  as  highly  poet n- si  .►• 
art  can  make  her  objects.    Mr  Bowles  will,  perhaps 
tell  me  that  this  is  because  they  resemble  that  gra*#- 
natural  article  of  sound  in  heaven,  and  simile  upi  a 
earth — thunder.     I  shall  be  told  triumphantly,   l»^j 
Milton  made  sad  work  with  his  artillery,  wrhen  be  arm* . 
his  devils  therewithal.    He  did  so ;  and  this  aruiu  .  i 
object  must  have  had  much  of  the  sublime  to  attr «« . 
his  attention  for  such  a  conflict.     He  hat  mod* 
absurd  use  of  it ;  but  the  absurdity  consists  oot  . 
using  cannon  against  the  angels  of  God,    but  « 
material  weapon.    The  thunder  of  the  clouds.  wo*>» 
have  been  as  ridiculous  and  vain  in  the  hands  of  o 
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devils,  as  the  «  villainous  saltpetre: »  the aogels  were  at 
impervious  to  Che  one  as  to  the  other.  The  thunder- 
bolts became  sublime  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty, 
not  as  such,  bnibecause  he  deigns  to  use  them  as  a  meant 
of  repelling  the  rebel  spirits ;  but  no  one  can  attribute 
their  defeat  to  this  grand  piece  of  natural  electricity : 
the  Almighty  willed,  and  they  fell ;  hit  word  would  hare 
been  enough;  and  Hilton  is  at  absurd  (and  in  fact, 
blasphemous)  in  putting  material  lightnings  into  the 
hands  of  the  Godhead  as  in  giving  him  hands  at  all. 

The  artillery  of  die  demons  was  but  the  first  step  of 
his  mistake,  the  thunder  the  next,  and  it  is  a  step 
lower.  It  would  have  been  fit  for  Jove,  but  not  for 
Jehovah.  The  subject  altogether  was  essentially  un- 
poetical ;  he  has  made  more  of  it  than  another  could, 
but  it  is  beyond  him  aod  all  men. 

In  a  portion  of  his  reply,   Mr  Bowles  asserts  that 
Pope  ■  envied  Phillips  »  became  he  quizzed  his  pastorals 
in  the  Guardian,  in  that  most  admirable  model  of 
irony,  his  paper  on  the  subject.     If  there  was  any 
thing  enviable  about  Phillips,  it  could  hardly  be  his 
pastorals.    They  were  despicable,  and  Pope  expressed 
bis  contempt.     If  Mr  Fitzgerald  published  a  volume  of 
sonnets,  or  a  «  Spirit  of  Discovery,*  or  a  «  Missionary,* 
and   Mr  Bowles  wrote  in  any  periodical  journal  an 
ironical  paper  upon  them,  would  this  be  «  envy  ?*   The 
authors  of  the  «  Rejected  Addresses  »  have  ridiculed  the 
sixteen  or  twenty  «  first  living  poets  »  of  the  day ;  but 
do  they  «  envy  »  them  T  «  Envy  »  writhes,  it  don't  laugh. 
The  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses  may  despise 
some,  but  they  can  hardly  «  envy  »  any  of  the  persons 
whom  they  have  parodied ;  aod  Pope  could  have  no 
more  envied  Phillips  than  be  did  Welsted,  or  Theobalds, 
or  Smedley,  or  any  other  given  hero  of  the  Dunciad. 
He  could  not  have  envied  him,  even  had  he  himself  not 
been  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.    Did  Mr  Ings  «  envy* 
ilr  Phillips,  when  he  asked  him,  «  how  came  your 
Pyrrhus  to  drive  oxen,  and  say,  I  am  goaded  on  by 
love  !»     This  question  silenced  poor  Phillips ;  hot  it  no 
more  proceeded  from  «  envy  »  than  did  Pope's  ridicule. 
Did  he  envy  Swift?   Did  he  envy  Bolingbroke?  Did  he 
envy  Gay  the  unparalleled  success  of  his  «  Beggars 
Opera  ?»     We  may  be  answered  that  these  were  his 
friends — true  ;    but   does  friendship  prevent   envy  1 
Study  the  first  woman  you  meet  with,  or  the  first  scrib- 
bler, let  Mr  Bowles  himself  (whom  I  acquit  fully  of 
such  an  odious  quality),  study  some  of  his  own  poetical 
intimates :  the  most  envious  man  I  ever  heard  of  is  a 
poet,  and  a  high  one ;  besides  it  is  an  universal  passion. 
Goldsmith  envied  not  only  the  puppets  for  their  danc- 
ing, and  broke  his  shins  in  the  attempt  at  rivalry,  but 
was  seriously  angry  because  two  pretty  women  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  he  did.     This  is  envy ;  but 
where  does  Pope  show  a  sign  of  the  passion  ?    In  that 
case,  Dryden  envied  the  hero  of  his  Mac  Flecknoe.     Mr 
Bowles  compares,  when  and  where  he  can,  Pope  with 
Cowper  (the  same  Cowper  whom,  in  his  edition  of  Pope, 
lie  laughs  at  for  his  attachment  to  an  old  woman,  Mrs 
Unwio:  search  and  you  will  find  it;  !  remember  the 
passage,   though  not  the  page) ;   in  particular  he  rc- 
quotes  Gowper's  Dutch  delineation  of  a  wood,  drawn 
up  like  a  seedsman's  catalogue,1  with  an  affected  itni- 

*  I  will  eabmit  to  Mr  Bowles's  own  judgment  •  passage  from  another 
poena  of  Cowper  s.  to  be  compared  with  the  mm  wnUr'i  Sylvan 
Sampler,     la  lb*  liar*  to  Mary. 


tation  of  Milton's  style,  at  burlesque  at  the  «  Splendid 
Shilling. »  These  two  writers  (for  Cowper  is  no  poet), 
come  into  comparison  in  one  great  work — the  trans- 
lation of  Homer.  Now,  with  all  the  great,  and  mani- 
fest, and  manifold,  and  reproved,  and  acknowledged,  I 
and  uncontroverted  faults  of  Pope's  translation,  and 
all  the  scholarship,  and  pains,  and  time,  and  trouble, 
and  blank  verse  of  the  other,  who  can  ever  read  Cowper  ? 
and  who  will  ever  lay  down  Pope,  unlets  for  the 
original  T  Pope's  was  «  not  Homer,  it  was  Spondanut ;» 
but  Gowper's  it  not  Homer,  either,  it  is  not  even  Cow* 
per.  As  a  child  I  first  read  Pope's  Homer  with  a  rap- 
ture which  no  subsequent  work  conld  ever  afford ;  and 
children  are  not  the  worst  judges  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. At  a  boy  I  read  Homer  in  the  original,  as  we 
have  all  done,  some  of  us  by  force,  and  a  few  by 
favour;  under  which  description  I  come  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  it  is  enough  that  I  read  him.  As  a  man 
I  have  tried  to  read  Cowper's  version,  and  I  found  it 
impossible.    Has  any  human  reader  ever  succeeded  ? 

And  now  that  we  have  heard  the  Catholic  reproached 
with  envy,  duplicity,  licentiousness,  avarice — what  was 
the  Calvinist?  He  attempted  the  most  -atrocious  of 
crimes  in  the  Christian  code,  viz.  suicide — and  why? 
Because  he  was  to  be  examined  whether  he  was  fit  for 
an  office  which  he  seems  to  wish  to  have  made  a  sine- 
cure. His  connexion  with  Mrs  Cnwin  was  pure  enough, 
for  the  old  lady  was  devont,  and  he  -was  deranged ;  but 
why  then  is  the  infirm  and  then  elderly  Pope  to  be  re- 
proved for  hit  connexion  with  Martha  Blount  ?  Cow- 
per was  the  almoner  of  Mrs  Throgmorton  ;  but  Popes 
charities  were  his  own,  and  they  were  noble  and  ex- 
tensive, far  beyond  hit  fortune's  warrant.    Pope  was 

•  Thy  M*a7*f,  owe*  a  abining  (tort. 

For  my  take  restleet  heretofore, 

Mow  mat  dieueed,  and  shine  no  mora, 

My  Mary,* 
contain  a  aimple,  household,  •  in4oor,t  artificial,  and  ordinary  imago. 
I  refer  Mr  Bowie*  to  the  stanza,  and  ate  if  tbeae  three  line*  abonl 

•  tiecet/cj*  arc  not  worth  all  the  boasted  twaddling  abonl  ire**,  *o 
triumphantly  re-quoted  I  and  yet  in  /act  what  do  tbey  con? ey  I  A 
homely  collection  of  image*  anj  idea*  associated  with  the  darning  of 
•locking*,  and  the  hemming  of  thirti,  and  the  mending  of  breech  eat 
but  will  any  one  deny  that  they  are  eminently  poetical  and  pathetic  aa 
addressed  by  Cowper  to  hi*  none  I  The  traafa  of  tree*  remiada  m*  of  a 
•eying  of  Sbendan'e.  Soon  after  the  •  Rejected  Address*  *cene,  in 
181 1,  I  met  Sheridan.  In  the  course  of  dinner,  be  *aid,  •  Lord  Byron, 
did  ton  know  that  aneonget  the  writer*  of  addreate*  waa  Whi thread 
himself  T»  1  answered  by  an  enquiry  of  what  tort  of  an  addreaa  behafJ 
made.  •  Of  that, •  replied  Sheridan,  ■  I  remember  little,  racept  tba1 
there  wa*  a  pkmnix  in  it.*  ■  A  pb»uii  1 !  Well,  bow  did  be  describe 
it'*  •  Lik<  m  poulterer.*  answered  Sheridan;  •  it  waa  green,  and 
yellow,  and  red.  and  blue  i  he  did  not  let  ua  off  for  a  single  feather.* 
And  just  anch  a  a  tbia  poulterer**  account  of  a  pboroia,  it  Cowper*  • 
•tick-picker'*  detail  of  a  wood,  with  all  it*  netty  minauiw  of  tbia,  that, 
and  th*  other. 

One  more  poetical  imianre  of  the  power  of  art,  and  even  it*  supe- 
riority over  nature,  in  poetry,  and  I  have  done  i— the  bu*t  of  Jmti- 
motut  la  there  any  thing  in  nature  like  ibto  marble,  eicepting  tbe 
Venus  I  Can  there  bt  more  pottry  gathered  into  eiieieoc*  than  in 
that  wonderful  creation  of  perfect  beauty  *  But  tbe  poetry  of  tbi*  butt 
it  in  no  respect  derived  from  nature,  nor  from  any  association  of  moral 
etal  redness ;  for  what  is  there  in  common  with  moral  nature  and  tbe 
■aale  minion  of  Adrian  *  The  very  execution  la  not  uniwrw/,  but  sraawrw 
natural,  or  rather  t*per-*rt>Jie**l,  for  nature  baa  never  done  *o  much. 

Away,  then,  with  this  cant  about  nature  and  •  invariable  principles 
of  poetry*!  A  great  artist  will  make  a  block  of  stone  as  sublime  a*  a 
mountain,  and  a  good  poet  can  imbue  a  park  of  cards  with  more 
poetry  than  inhabit*  tba  forests  of  America.  It  it  the  business  and 
tba  proof  of  ■  poet  to  give  the  lie  to  the  proverb,  and  sometimes  to 

•  asa***  a  /Men  punt  out  o/m  tow's  ear  ;•  and  to  coodudc  with  an- 
other homely  proverb.    ••  good  workman  *ill  not  find  fault  with  bis 
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the  tolerant  yet  steady  adherent  of  the  most  bigoted  of 
sects ;  and  Cowper  the  most  bigoted  and  despondent 
sectary  that  ever  anticipated  damnation  to  himself  or 
others.  Is  this  harsh  ?  I  know  it  is,  and  I  do  not  assert 
it  as  my  opinion  of  Cowper  personally,  but  to  show 
wliat  might  be  said,  with  just  as  great  an  appearance  of 
truth  and  candour,  as  all  the  odium  which  has  been 
accumulated  upon  Pope  in  similar  speculations.  Cow- 
per was  a  good  man,  and  lived  at  a  fortunate  time  for 
his  works. 

Mr  Bowles,  apparently  not  relying  entirely  upon  his 
own  arguments,  has,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  brought 
forward  the  names  of  Sou  they  and  Moore.  MrSouthey 
m  agrees  entirely  with  Mr  Bowles  iu  his  invariable 
principles  of  poetry. »  The  least  that  Mr  Bowles  can  do 
in  return  is  to  approve  the  «  invariable  principles  of  Mr 
Southey.M  I  should  have  thought  that  the  word  «  in- 
variable »  might  have  stuck  in  Southey's  throat,  like 
Macbeth's  «  Amen ! »  I  am  sure  it  did  in  mine,  and  I 
am  not  the  least  consistent  of  the  two,  at  least  as  a 
voter.  Moore  (ecru  Brute!)  also  approves,  and  a  Mr 
J.  Scott.  There  is  a  letter  also  of  two  lines  from  a 
gentleman  in  asterisks,  who,  it  seems,  is  a  poet  of  u  the 
highest  rank» — who  can  this  beT  not  my  friend,  Sir 
Walter,  surely.  Campbell  it  can't  be ;  Rogers  it  won't 
be. 

•  Yoa  bar*  hit  lA«  nail  in  the  head,  and  ••••  (Pop*.  I  pmam] 
on  the  head  aUo.a 

1  remain  toon,  affection  airly, 

(Pour  JtUruks). 


And  in  asterisks  let  him  remain.  Whoever  this  person 
may  be,  he  deserves,  for  such  a  judgment  of  Midas, 
that  « the  nail »  which  Mr  Bowles  has  «  hit  in  the  head  » 
should  be  driven  through  his  own  ears ;  I  am  sure  that 
they  are  long  enough. 

The  attention  of  the  poetical  populace  of  the  present 
day  to  obtain  an  ostracism  agaitist  Pope  is  as  easily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  Athenian's  shell  against  Aristidcs ; 
they  are  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  « the  Just.» 
They  arc  also  fighting  for  life;  for  if  he  maintains  his 
station,  they  will  reach  their  own  falJiug.     They  have 
raised  a  mosque  by  the  side  of  a  Grecian  temple  of  the 
purest  architecture;  and,  more  barbarous  than  the  bar- 
barians  from   whose   practice  I  have   borrowed   the 
figure,  they  arc  not  contented  with  their  own  grotesque 
edifice,  unless  they  destroy  the  prior  and  purely  beauti- 
ful fabric  which  preceded,  and  which  shames  them  and 
theirs  for  ever  and  ever.     I  shall  be  told  that  amongst 
those  I  have  been  (or  it  may  be  still  am)  conspicuous — 
true,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  it.     I  have  been  amongst 
the  builders  of  this  Jlabcl,  attended  by  a  confusion  of 
tongues,  but  never  amongst  the  envious  destroyers  of 
the  classic   temple  of  our  predecessor.     1  have  loved 
and  honoured  the  fame  and  name  of  that  illustrious 
and  unrivalled  man,    far  more  than  my  owu  paltry 
renown,    and    the    trashy  jiugle    of    the    crowd   of 
«  schools  »  and  upstarts,  who  pretend  to  rival,  or  even 
surpass  him.     Sooner   than  a  single  leaf  should  be 
torn  from  his  laurel,  it  were  better  that  all  which  these 
men,  and  that  I,  as  one  of  their  set,  have  ever  written, 
should 

•  Line  t ranks,  clothe  spire,  or,  fluttering  m  a  row, 
Befringe  the  rai|«  of  Bedlam  or  Soho  !■ 


There  are  those  who  will  believe  this,  and  those  who 


will  not.     You,  sir,  know  how  far  lam  sincere,  and 
whether  my  opinion,  not  only  in  the  short  work  in- 
tended for  publication,   and  in  private  letters  which 
can  never  be  published,  has  or  has  not  been   the  nine. 
I  look  upon  this  as  the  declining  age  of  English  poetry  . 
no  regard  for  others,  no  selfish  feeling,  can  prevent  me 
from  seeing  this,  and  expressing  the  truth.    There  can  , 
be  no  worse  sign  for  the  taste  of  the  timet  than  tlw 
depreciation  of  Pope.    It  would  be  better  to  receive  fot 
proof   Mr  Cohbett's  rough   but    strong   attack   upon 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  than  to  allow  this  smooth  and  ' 
«  candid  »  undermining  of  the  reputation  of  the  most  ( 
perfect  of  our  poets  and  the  purest  of  our  moralists. 
Of  his  power  in  the  passions^  in  description,  in  the 
mock-heroic,  I  leave  others  to  descant.    I  take  him  on 
his  strong  ground,  as  an  ethical  poet :  in  the  former 
none  excel,  in  the  mock-heroic  and  the  ethical  none 
equal  him  ;  and,  in  my  mind,  the  latter  is  the  highest ' 
of  all  poetry,  because  it  does  that  in  verse,  which  the  I 
greatest  of  men  have  wished  to  accomplish  in  pro**  ; 
If  the  essence  of  poetry  must  be  a  lie,  throw  it  to  the 
dogs,  or  banish  it  from  your  republic,  as  Plato  would 
have  done.    He  who  can  reconcile  poetry  with  truth  , 
and  wisdom,  is  the  only  true  «  pott*  in  its  real  sense   I 
a  the  maker,*  « the  creator »— why  must  this  mean  lb* 
«  liar,»  the  u  feigner, »  «  the  tale-teller?*     A  man  may  j 
make  and  create  better  things  than  these. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  say  that  Pope  is  as  high  a 
poet  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  though  bis  corn;. 
Warton,  places  him  immediately  under  them.  I  would 
no  more  say  this  than  I  would  assert  in  the  mosque 
(once  Saint  Sophia's),  that  Socrates  was  a  greater  man 
than  Mahomet.  But  if  I  say  that  he  is  very  near  them, 
it  is  no  more  than  has  been  asserted  of  Burns,  who  is 
supposed 

■  To  rival  nil  but  Slukcapenrc'a  name  below.* 

I  say  nothing  against  this  opinion.  Bat  of  what  ■  wderw* 
according  to  the  poetical  aristocracy,  are  Burns  s  poems? 
There  arc  his  opus  magnum,  «  Tam  O  shanter,*  a  t*U; 
the  «  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,*  a  descriptive  sketch  . 
some  others  in  the  same  style ;  the  rest  are  sony.    So 
much  for  the  rank  of  his  productions;  the  rank  of 
Burns  is  the  very  first  of  his  art.     Of  Pope  1  have  ex- 
pressed my  opinion  elsewhere,   as  also  of  the  effort 
which  the  present  attempts  at  poetry  have  had  upon 
our  literature.     If  any  great  national  or  natural  con- 
vulsion could  or  should  overwhelm  your  country,  in  * 
such  sort  as  to  sweep  Great  Britain  from  the  kingdom* 
of  the  earth,   and  leave  only  that,  after  all  the  moss  , 
living  of  human  things,  a  dead  language,  to  be  studied   , 
and  read,  and  imitated  by  the  wise  of  future  and  tar  • 
generations  upon  foreign  shores  j"  if   your  literatnn  < 
should  become  the  learning  of  mankind,   divested  of  ' 
party  cabals,  temporary  fashions,  and  national  porV 
and  prejudice;  an  Englishman,  anxious  that  the  pov 
tcrity  of  strangers  should  know  that  there  had  tare  a 
such  a  thing  as  a  British  Epic  and  Tragedy,  might  wt&fc  . 
for  the  preservation  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton;    but  < 
the  surviving  world  would  snatch  Pope  from  the  *rcrk   ' 
and  let  the  rest  sink  with  the  people.     He  is  the  cnormi 
poet  of  all  civilization  ;  and,  as  such,  let  us  hope  tha* 
he  will  one  day  be  the  national  poet  of  mankind.      It- 
is  the  only  poet  that  never  shocks  ;  the  only  poet  whose 
faultlessness  has  been  made  his  reproach.    Cast  yo>m 
eye  over  his  productions ;  consider  their  extent,   uutot 
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contemplate  their  variety  :—  pastoral,  passion,  mock- 
heroic,  translation,  satire,  ethics, — all  excellent,  and 
often  perfect.  If  his  great  charm  be  #his  melody,  how 
comes  it  that  foreigners  adore  him  even  in  their  diluted 
translation?  But  1  have!  made  this  letter  too  long. 
Give  my  compliments  to  Mr  Bowles. 

Tours  ever,  very  truly, 

BYRON. 
To  J.  Murray,  Esq, 

Post  scriptum. — Long  as  this  letter  has  grown,  I 
find  it  necessary  to  append  a  postscript, — if  possible,  a 
short  one.  Mr  Bowles  denies  that  he  has  accused  Pope 
of  -  a  sordid  money-getting  passion ;»  but  he  adds,  « if 
I  had  ever  done  so,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  any  testi- 
mony that  might  show  me  he  was  not  so.»  This  tes- 
timony he  may  find  to  his  heart's  content  in  Spence 
and  elsewhere.  First,  there  is  Martha  Blount,  who, 
Mr  Bowles  charitably  says,  «  probably  thought  he  did 
not  save  enough  for  her  as  legatee.*  Whatever  she 
thought  upon  this  point,  her  words  are  in  Pope's 
favour.  Then  there  is  Alderman  Barber ;  see  Spence's 
Anecdotes.  There  is  Pope's  cold  answer  to  Halifax, 
when  he  proposed  a  pension;  his  behaviour  to  Craggs 
and  to  Addison  upon  like  occasions ;  and  his  own  two 
lines — 

•  And,  think*  to  Homer,  tince  I  live  and  tbrire, 
ladebted  (0  no  print c  or  peer  aiire*  — 

written  when  princes  would  have  been  proud  to  pen- 
sion, and  peers  to  promote  him,  and  when  the  whole 
army  of  dunces  were  in  array  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  but  too  happy  to  deprive  him  of  this  boast 
of  independence.  But  there  is  something  a  little  more 
serious  in  Mr  Bowles's  declaration,  that  he  «would  have 
spoken  »  of  bis  « noble  generosity  to  the  outcast,  Richard 
Savage,**  and  other  instances  of  a  compassionate  and 
generous  heart,  a  had  they  occurred  to  his  recollection 
when  he  wrote.*  What  1  is  it  come  to  this?  Does 
Mr  Bowles  sit  down  to  write  a  minute  and  laboured  life 
and  edition  of  a  great  poet?  Docs  he  anatomise  his 
character,  moral  and  poetical?  Does  he  present  us 
vtith  his  faults  and  with  his  foibles?  Docs  he  sneer  at 
hi«  feelings  and  doubt  of  his  sincerity?  Does  he  unfold 
hi*  vanity  and  duplicity?  and  then  omit  the  good  qua- 
lities 'which  might,  in  part,  have  «  covered  this  multi- 
tude of  *ins?»  and  then  plead  that  «  tliey  did  not  occur 
to  his  recollection  In  Is  this  the  frame  of  mind  and  of 
memory  with  which  the  illustrious  dead  are  to  be  ap- 
proached? If  Mr  Bowles,  who  must  have  had  access  to 
all  the  means  of  refreshing  his  memory,  did  not  recol- 
lect these  facts,  he  is  unfit  for  his  task ;  but  if  he  did 
recollect,  and  omit  •ihem,  I  know  not  what  he  is  fit 
for,  hut  I  know  whal would  be  fit  for  him.  Is  the  plea 
of  «not  recollecting"  such  prominent  facts  to  be  ad- 
mitted ?  Mr  Bowles  has  been  at  a  public  school,  and,  as 
I  have  been  publicly  educated  also,  I  can  sympathise 
with  his  predilection.  When  we  were  in  the  third' form 
even,  had  we  pleaded  on  the  Monday  morning,  that  we 
had  not  brought  up  the  Saturday's  exercise  because 
u  we  had  forgotten  it,»  what  would  have  been  the  re- 
ply ?  And  is  an  excuse,  which  would  not  be  pardoned 
to  a  schoolboy,  to  pass  current  in  a  matter  which  so 
nearly  concerns  the  fame  of  the  first  poet  of  his  age,  if 
not  of  his  country?  If  Mr  Bowles  so  readily  forgets  the 
virtues  of  others,  why  complain  so  grievously  that  others 


have  a  better  memory  for  his  own  faults?  They  are 
but  the  faults  of  an  author;  while  the  virtues  he  omit- 
ted from  his  catalogue  are  essential  to  the  justice  due 
to  a  man. 

Mr  Bowles  appears,  indeed,  to  be  susceptible  beyond 
the  privilege  of  authorship.  There  is  a  plaintive  dedica- 
tion to  Mr  Gifford,  iu  which  he  is  made  responsible  for 
ail  the  articles  of  the  (Quarterly.  Mr  Southey,  it  seems, 
«the  most  able  and  eloquent  writer  in  that  Review, » 
approves  of  Mr  Bowles's  publication.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  the  more  impartial,  that,  notwithstanding  that  the 
great  writer  of  the  Quarterly  entertains  opinions  op- 
posite to  the  able  article  ou  Spence,  nevertheless  that 
essay  was  permitted  to  appear.  Is  a  review  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  opinions  of  any  one  man  ?  Must  it  not 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  according  to  the 
subjects  to  be  criticised?  I  fear  that  writers  must  take 
the  sweets  and  bitters  of  the  public  journals  as  they 
occur,  and  an  author  of  so  long  a  standing  as  Mr  Bowles 
might  have  become  accustomed  to  such  incidents;  he 
might  be  angry,  but  not  astonished.  I  have  been  re- 
viewed in  the  Quarterly  almost  as  often  as  Mr  Bowles, 
and  have  had  as  pleasant  things  said,  and  some  as  un- 
pleasant, as  cculd  well  be  pronounced.  In  the  review 
of  uThe  Fall  of  Jerusalem, »  it  is  stated  that  I  have  de- 
voted «  my  powers,  etc.  to  the  worst  parts  of  mani- 
chcism,»  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  I  wor- 
ship the  devil.  Now,  I  have  neither  written  a  reply,  nor 
complained  to  Gifford.  I  believe  that  I  observed  in  a 
letter  to  you,  that  I  thought  "that  the  critic  might  have 
praised  Milman  without  finding  it  necessary  to  abuse 
me;»  but  did  I  not  add  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  after 
(apropos,  of  the  note  in  the  book  of  Travels),  that  I 
would  not,  if  it  were  even  in  my  powor,  have  a  single 
line  cancelled  on  my  account  in  that  nor  in  any  other 
publication?-— Of  course,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  privi- 
lege of  response  when  necessary.  MrBowles  seems  in 
a  whimsical  state  about  the  article  on  Spence.  You 
know  very  well  that  lam  not  in  your  confidence,  nor 
in  that  of  the  conductor  of  the  journal.  The  moment 
I  saw  that  article,  I  was  morally  certain  that  I  knew  the 
author  «by  bis  style. »  Tou  will  tell  me  that  I  do  not 
know  him :  that  is  all  as  it  should  be ,  keep  the  secret, 
so  shall  I,  though  no  one  has  ever  intrusted  it  to  me. 
lie  is  not  the  person  whom  Mr  Bowles  denounces.  Mr 
Bowles's  extreme  sensibility  reminds  me  of  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  on  board  of  a  frigate,  in  which 
I  was  a  passenger  and  guest  of  the  captain's  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  surgeon  on  board,  a  very  gentle- 
manly young  man,  and  remarkably  able  in  his  profes- 
sion, wore  a  wig.  Upon  this  ornament  he  was  extremely 
tenacious.  As  naval  jests  are  sometimes  a  little  rough, 
his  brother-officers  made  occasional  allusions  to  this 
delicate  appendage  to  the  doctor's  person.  One  day  a 
young  lieutenant,  in  the  course  of  a  facetious  discus- 
sion,  said,  « Suppose,  now,  doctor,  I  should  take  off 
your  hat»  «3ir,»  replied  the  doctor,  «  I  «hall  talk  no 
longer  with  you;  you  grow  scurrilous.*  He  would  not 
even  admit  so  near  an  approach  as  to  the  hat  which 
protected  it.  In  like  manucr,  if  any  body  approaches 
Mr  Bowles's  laurels,  even  in  his  outside  capacity  of  an 
editor,  «  they  grow  scurrilous.n  You  say  that  you  are 
about  to  prepare  an  edition  of  Pope ;  you  canuot  do 
better  for  your  own  credit  as  a  publisher,  nor  for  the 
redemption  of  Pope  from  Mr  Bowles,  and  of  the  public 
taste  from  rapid  degeneracy. 
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a  tftasment 


June  17,  1816. 

In  the  year  17 — ,  Having  for  some  time  determined 
on  a  journey  through  countries  not  hitherto  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  1  set  out,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
whom  I  shall  designate  by  the  name  of  Augustus  Dar- 
vell.  He  was  a  few  years  my  elder,  and  a  man  of  con- 
siderable fortune  and  ancient  family — advantages  which 
an  extensive  capacity  prevented  him  alike  froni  under- 
valuing or  overrating.  Some  peculiar  circumstances  in 
his  private  history  had  rendered  him  to  me  an  object 
of  attention,  of  interest,  and  even  of  regard,  which 
neither  the  reserve  of  his  manners,  nor  occasional  indi- 
cations of  an  inquietude  at  times  nearly  approaching  to 
alienation  of  mind,  could  extinguish. 

I  was  yet  young  in  life,  which  I  had  begun  early ;  but 
my  intimacy  with  him  was  of  a  recent  date :  we  had 
been  educated  at  the  same  schools  and  university ;  but 
his  progress  through  these  had  preceded  mine,  and  he 
had  been  deeply  initiated  into  what  is  called  the  world, 
while  I  was  yet  in  my  noviciate.  While  thus  engaged,  I 
had  heard  much  both  of  his  past  and  present  life;  and, 
although  in  these  accounts  there  were  many  and  irre- 
concilable contradictions,  I  could  still  gather  from  the 
whole  that  lie  was  a  being  of  no  common  order,  and 
one  who,  whatever  pains  he  might  take  to  avoid  re- 
mark, would  still  be  remarkable.  I  had  cultivated  bis 
acquaintance  subsequently,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
his  friendship,  but  this  last  appeared  to  be  unattainable ; 
whatever  affections  be  might  have  possessed  seemed 
now,  some  to  have  been  extinguished,  and  others  to  be 
concentred  :  that  his  feelings  were  acute,  I  bad  suffi- 
cient opportunities  of  observing;  for,  although  he  could 
control,  he  could  not  altogether  disguise  them :  still  he 
had  a  power  of  giving  to  one  passion  the  appearance  of 
another  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  nature  of  what  was  working  within  him;  and  the 
expressions  of  his  features  would  vary  so  rapidly,  though 
slightly,  that  it  was  useless  to  trace  them  to  their  sources. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  a  prey  to  some  cureless  dis- 
quiet; but  whether  it  arose  from  ambition,  love,  re- 
morse, grief,  from  one  or  all  of  these,  or  merely  from 
a  morbid  temperament  akin  to  disease,  I  could  not  dis- 
cover :  there  were  circumstances  alleged  which  might 
have  justified  the  application  to  each  of  these  causes; 
but,  as  I  have  before  said,  these  were  so  contradictory 
and  contradicted,  that  none  could  be  fixed  upon  with 
accuracy.  Where  there  is  mystery,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  there  most  also  be  evil:  I  know  not  how  this 
may  be,  but  in  him  there  certainly  was  the  one,  though 
I  could  not  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  other — and  felt 
loth,  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  to  believe  in  its  exist- 
ence. My  advances  were  received  with  sufficient  cold- 
ness ;  but  I  was  young,  and  not  easily  discouraged,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining,  to  a  certain  degree, 
that  common-place  intercourse  and  moderate  confidence 
of  common  and  every-day  concerns,  created  and  ce- 
mented by  similarity  of  pursuit  and  frequency  of  meet- 
ing, which  is  called  intimacy,  or  friendship,  according 
to  the  ideas  of  him  who  uses  those  words  to  express  them. 

Darvell  had  already  travelled  extensively,  and  to  him 
I  had  applied  for  information  with  regard  to  the  con- 
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duct  of  my  intended  journey-     It  was  my  secret  mi*h  | 
that  he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany  me :  it  *j«  ] 
also  a  probable  hope,  founded  upon  the  shadowy  rest- 
lessness which  I  had  observed  in  him,  and  to  which  fir  , 
animation  which  he  appeared  to  feel  on  such  subject*.  , 
and  his  apparent  indifference  to  all  by  which  be  wa< 
more  immediately  surrounded,   gave   fresh  strength. 
This  wish  I  first  hinted,  and  then  expressed:  his  an*w«r, ' 
though  I  had  partly  expected  it,  gave  me  all  the  pk*»- ' 
sure  of  surprise — he  consented;  and,  after  the  requi-iii' 
arrangements,  we  commenced  our  voyages.    After  jour- 
neying through  various  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
our  attention  was  turned  towards  the  east,  according 
to  our  original  destination ;  and  it  was  in  my  progre** 
through  those  regions  that  the  incident  occurred  upon  ' 
which  will  turn  what  I  may  have  to  relate. 

The  constitution  of  Darvell,  which  must,  from  hu  j 
appearance,  have  been  in  early  life  more  than  usuAy 
robust,  had  boen  for  some  time  gradually  giving  wiy. 
without  the  intervention  of  any  apparent  disease  :  le 
had  neither  cough  nor  hectic,  yet  he  became  daih  - 
more  enfeebled :   his  habits  were  temperate,  and  be- 
neither  declined  nor  complained  of  fatigue,  yet  l*e  «j«  , 
evidently  wasting  away :  he  became  more  and  mor-- 
silent  and  sleepless,  and  at  length  so  seriously  aiurcL 
that  my  alarm  grew  proportionate  to  what  I  concm.  d  , 
to  be  his  danger.  ' 

We  had  determined,  on  our  arrival  at  Smyrna,  on  , 
an  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Ephcsus  and  Sardis,  from  1 
which  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  in  his  pre*rst 
state  of  indisposition — but  in  vain :  there  appeared  to  t* 
an  oppression  on  his  mind,  and  a  solemnity  in  bis  man- 
ner, which  ill  corresponded  with  his  eagerness  to  pnM.tr-' 
on  what  I  regarded  as  a  mere  party  of  pleasure,  liti.< 
suited  to  a  valetudinarian ;  but  I  opposed  him  no  loo^r 
— and  in  a  few  days  we  set  off  together,  accompany  J 
only  by  a  serrugee  and  a  single  janizary. 

We  had  passed  half-way  towards  the  remains  of  Epbr- 
sus,   leaving   behind  us  the  more  fertile  emiron*  of 
Smyrna,  and  were  entering  upon  that  wild  and  tt- 
nantless  track  through  the  marshes  and  defiles  whuij  . 
lead  to  the  few  huts  yet  lingering  over  the  broken  r <*- 
lums  of  Diana — the  roofless  walls  of  expelled  Christia- 
nity, and  the  still  more  recent  but  complete  desolation  «f 
abandoned  mosques— when  the  sudden  and  ra^ui  u»-  _ 
ness  of  my  companion  obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  Turkish  ce- 
metery, the  turbaned  tombstones  of  which  were  the  «•  «r 
indication  that  human  life  had  ever  been  a  sojourner  ia 
this  wilderness.    The  only  caravansera  we  had  seen  %•» 
left  some  hours  behind  us;  not  a  vestige  of  a  tovn,  or  • 
even  cottage,  was  within  sight  or  hope,  and  this  ■  city  of  1 
the  dead»  appeared  to  be  the  sole  refuge  for  my  oafor-  , 
tunate  friend,  who  seemed  on  the  verge  of  becoming  u»: 
last  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation,  1  looked  round  for  a  place  where-  br 
might  most  conveniently  repose:— contrary  to  the  astui 
aspect  of  Mahometan  burial-grounds,  the  cyprewr. ', 
were  in  this  few  in  number,  and  these  thinly  scatters \ 
over  its  extent :  the  tombstones  were  mostly  fatten,  c»4 
worn  with  age :  upon  one  of  the  most  considerable  o* 
these,  and  beneath  one  of  the  most  spreading  tren 
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Darvell  supported  himself,  in  a  half-reclining  posture, 
with  great  difficulty.  He  asked  for  water.  I  had  some 
doubts  of  our  being  able  to  find  any,  and  prepared  to  go 
in  search  of  it  with  hesitating  despondency — but  be 
desired  me  to  remain;  and,  turning  to  Suleiman,  our 
janizary,  who  stood  by  us  smoking  with  great  tranquil- 
lity, he  said,  «  Suleiman,  verbana  su,»  (t.  e.  bring  some 
water,)  and  went  on  describing  the  spot  where  it  was  to 
be  found  with  great  minuteness,  at  a  small  well  for 
camels,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  right :  the  January 
obeyed.  I  said  to  DarreU,  «  How  did  you  know  this?* 
— He  replied,  «  From  our  situation;  you  must  perceive 
that  this  place  was  once  inhabited,  and  could  not  have 
been  so  without  springs :  I  have  also  been  here  before. » 

■  Ton  have  been  here  before ! — How  came  you  never 
to  mention  this  to  me?  and  what  could  you  be  doing  in 
a  place  where  no  one  would  remain  a  moment  longer 
than  they  could  help  it  ?» 

To  this  question  I  received  no  answer.  In  the  mean 
time,  Suleiman  returned  with  the  water,  leaving  the  ser- 
rugee  and  the  horses  at  the  fountain.  The  quenching  of 
bis  thirst  had  the  appearance  of  reviving  him  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  I  conceived  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed, or  at  least  to  return,  and  I  urged  the  attempt.  He 
was  silent— and  appeared  to  be  collecting  his  spirits  for 
a n  effort  to  speak.    He  began. 

«  This  is  the  end  of  my  journey,  and  of  my  life — I 
came  here  to  die :  but  I  have  a  request  to  make,  a 
command— for  such  my  last  words  must  be. — Tou  will 
observe  it ?» 

■  Most  certainly ;  but  have  better  hopes. » 

«  I  have  no  hopes,  nor  wishes,  but  this — conceal  my 
death  from  every  human  being.* 

« I  hope  there  will  be  no  occasion;  that  you  will  re- 
cover, and—* 

«  Peace!  it  must  be  so :  promise  this.* 

« I  do.» 

«  Swear  it  by  all  that* He  here  dictated  an  oath 

of  great  solemnity. 

«  There  is  no  occasion  for  this — I  will  observe  your 
request;— and  to  doubt  me  is » 

« It  cannot  be  helped, — you  must  swear. » 

I  took  the  oath :  it  appeared  to  relieve  him.  He  re- 
moved a  seal-ring  from  his  finger,  on  which  were  some 
Arabic  characters,  and  presented  it  to  me.  He  pro- 
ceeded— 

« On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  at  noon  precisely 
(what  month  you  please,  but  this  must  be  the  day),  •  ou 
must  fling  this  ring  into  the  salt  springs  which  run  into 
the  Bay  of  Eleusis :  the  day  after,  at  the  same  hour,  you 
must  repair  to  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Geres,  and 
wait  one  hour.* 


«Why?» 

•  You  will  see. » 

«  The  ninth  day  of  the  month,  yon  say  ?» 

«  The  ninth.* 

As  I  observed  that  the  present  was  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month,  his  coun tenancc  changed,  and  he  paused.  As  he 
sate,  evidently  becoming  more  feeble,  a  stork,  with  a 
snake  in  her  beak,  perched  upon  a  tombstone  near  us  ; 
and,  without  devouring  her  prey,  appeared  to  be  sled- 
festly  regarding  us.  I  know  not  what  impelled  me  to 
drive  it  away,  but  the  attempt  was  useless;  she  made  a 
few  circles  in  the  air/and  returned  exactly  to  the  same 
spot.  DarreU  pointed  to  it,  and  smiled :  he  spoke— I 
know  not  whether  to  himself  or  to  me — but  the  words 
were  only,  «  T  is  well !» 

«  What  is  well  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?» 

«  No  matter :  you  must  bury  me  here  this  evening, 
and  exactly  where  that  bird  is  now  perched.  Tou  know 
the  restof  my  injunctions.* 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  me  several  directions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  his  death  might  be  best  concealed. 
After  these  were  finished,  he  exclaimed,  «  You  perceive 
that  bird?* 

«  Certainly.* 

«  And  the  serpent  writhing  in  her  beak?* 

«  Doubtless:  there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  it;  it  is 
her  natural  prey.  But  it  is  odd  that  she  does  not  devour 
it.* 

He  smiled  in  a  ghastly  manner,  and  said,  faintly,  « It 
it  not  yet  time!*  As  he  spoke,  the  stork  flew  away. 
My  eyes  followed  it  for  a  moment;  it  could  hardly  be 
longer  than  ten  might  be  counted.  I  felt  Darvell* 
weight,  as  it  were,  increase  upon  my  shoulder,  and, 
turning  to  look  upon  his  face,  perceived  that  he  was 
dead! 

I  was  shocked  with  the  sudden  certainty  which  could 
not  be  mistaken — his  countenance  in  a  few  minutes 
became  nearly  black.  I  should  have  attributed  so  rapid 
a  change  to  poison,  had  I  not  been  aware  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  receiving  it  unperceived.  The  day 
was  declining,  the  body  was  rapidly  altering,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  fulfil  his  request.  With  the 
aid  of  Suleiman's  ataghan  and  my  own  sabre,  we  scooped 
a  shallow  grave  upon  the  spot  which  Darvell  had  indi- 
cated :  the  earth  easily  gave  way,  having  already  received 
some  Mahometan  tenant.  We  dug  as  deeply  as  the 
time  permitted  us,  and  throwing  the  dry  earth  upon  all 
that  remained  of  the  singular  being  so  lately  departed, 
we  cut  a  few  sods  of  greener  turf  from  the  less  withered 
soil  around  us,  and  laid  them  upon  his  sepulchre. 

Between  astonishment  and  grief,  I  was  tearless. 


Uatltanumtarj}  gpertUaa. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  FRAME  WORK  BILL,  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS,  FEBRUARY  17,  1812. 

The  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill  being  read, 

LORD  BYRON  rose,  and  (for  the  first  time)  addressed 
their  lordships,  as  follows : 


Mr  Loans — the  subject  now  submitted  to  your  lord- 
ships for  the  first  time,  though  new  to  the  House,  is  by 
no  means  new  to  the  country.  I  believe  it  had  occu- 
pied the  serious  thoughts  of  all  descriptions  of  persons, 
long  before  its  introduction  to  the  notice  of  that  legis- 
lature, whose  interference  alone  could  be  of  real  ser- 
vice.   As  a  person  in  some  degree  connected  with  the 
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suffering  country,  though  a  stranger  not  only  to  this 
House  in  general,  but  to  almost  every  individual  whose 
attention  I  presume  to  solicit,  I  must  claim  some  por- 
tion of  your  lordships'  indulgence  whilst  I  offer  a  few 
observations  on  a  question  in  which  1  confess  myself 
deeply  interested. 

To  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  riots  would  be  super- 
fluous :  the  House  is  already  aware  that  every  outrage 
6hort  of  actual  bloodshed  has  been  perpetrated,  and 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  frames  obnoxious  to  the 
rioters,  and  all  persons  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  have  been  liable  to  insult  and  violence. 
During  the  short  time  I  recently  passed  in  Nottingham- 
shire, not  twelve  hours  elapsed  without  some  fresh  act 
of  violence ;  and  on  the  day  I  left  the  county  I  was  in- 
formed that  forty  frames  had  been  broken  the  preceding 
evening,  as  usual,  without  resistance  and  without  de- 
tection. 

Such  was  then  the  state  of  that  county,  and  such  I 
have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  at  this  moment.  But 
whilst  these  outrages  must  be  admitted  to  exist  to  an 
alarming  extent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have 
arisen  from  circumstances  of  the  most  unparalleled 
distress.  The  perseverance  of  these  miserable  men  in 
their  proceedings,  tends  to  prove  that  nothing  but  abso- 
lute want  could  have  driven  a  large,  and  once  honest 
and  industrious,  body  of  the  people,  into  the  commission 
of  excesses  so  hazardous  to  themselves,  their  families 
and  the  community.  At  the  time  to  which  I  allude, 
the  town  and  county  were  burthened  with  large  detach- 
ments of  the  military;  the  police  was  in  motion,  the 
magistrates  assembled ;  yet  all  the  movements,  civil  and 
military,  had  led  to— nothing.  Not  a  single  instance 
had  occurred  of  the  apprehension  of  any  real  delinquent 
actually  taken  in  the  fact,  against  whom  there  existed 
legal  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction.  But  the  police, 
however  useless,  were  by  no  means  idle :  several  noto- 
rious delinquents  had  been  detected;  men,  liable  to 
conviction,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of  the  capital  crime 
of  poverty;  men,  who  had  been  nefariously  guilty  of 
lawfully  begetting  several  children,  whom,  thanks  to 
the  times!  they  were  unable  to  maintain.  Considerable 
injury  has  been  done  to  the  proprietors  of  the  improved 
frames.  These  machines  were  to  them  an  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  they  superseded  the  necessity  of  employing 
a  number  of  workmen,  who  were  left  in  consequence 
to  starve.  By  the  adoption  of  one  species  of  frame  in 
particular,  one  man  performed  the  work  of  many,  and 
the  superfluous  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  work  thus 
executed  was  inferior  in  quality;  not  marketable  at 
home,  and  merely  hurried  over  with  a  view  to  exporta- 
tion. It  was  called,  in  the  cant  of  the  trade,  by  the 
name  of  «  Spider  work.»  The  rejected  workmen,  in 
the  blindness  of  their  ignorance,  instead  of  rejoicing  at 
these  improvements  in  arts  so  beneficial  to  mankind, 
conceived  themselves  to  be  sacrificed  to  improvements 
in  mechanism.  In  the  foolishness  of  their  hearts  they 
imagined,  that  the  maintenance  and  well  doiug  of  the 
industrious  poor  were  objects  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  enrichment  of  a  few  individuals  by  any  im- 
provement, in  the  implements  of  trade,  which  threw 
the  workmen  ont  of  employment,  and  rendered  the 
labourer  unworthy  of  his  hire.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  although  the  adoption  of  the  enlarged  ma- 


chinery in  that  state  of  our  commerce  which  the  coun- 
try once  boasted,  might  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
master  without  being  detrimental  to  the  cert  ant ;  yet, 
in  the  present  situation  of  our  manufactures,  rotting  in 
warehouses,  without  a  prospect  of  exportation,  witli  I 
the  demand  for  work  and  workmen  equally  diminished ; 
frames  of  this  description  tend  materially  to  aggravate 
the  distress  and  discontent  of  the  disappointed  suf  frrrr-  j 
But  the  real  cause  of  tliese  distresses  and  coowqucoi 
disturbances  lies  deeper.    When  we  are  told  that  tbek  i 
men  are  leagued  together  not  only  for  the  deuractioo ' 
of  their  own  comfort,  but  of  their  very  means  of  sub- 
sistence, can  we  forget  that  it  is  the  bitter  policy,  the , 
destructive  warfare  of  the  last  eighteen  years,  which , 
has  destroyed  their  comfort,  your  comfort,  ail  mens 
comfort!    That  policy  which,  originating  with  «  great 
statesmen  now  no  more,»  ha.s  survived  die  dead  to  be- 
come a  curse  on  the  living,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation!     These  men  never  destroyed  their  loona 
till  they  were  become  useless,  worse  than  useless;  till 
they  were  become  actual  impediments  to  their  exertion* 
in  obtaining  their  daily  bread.    Can  you,  then,  wonder 
that  in  times  like  these,  when  bankruptcy,  convicted 
fraud,  and  imputed  felony  are  found  in  a  station  0*1 
far  beneath  that  of  your  lordships,  the  lowest,  though 
once  most  useful  portion  of  the  people,  should  forget 
their  duty  in  their  distresses,  and  become  only  !*■%» 
guilty  than  one  of  their  representatives T    Bat  while  the 
exalted  offender  can  find  means  to  baQfe  the  law,  nev* 
capital  punishments  must  be  devised,  new  snares  of 
death  must  be  spread  for  the  wretched  mechanic,  who 
is  famished  into  guilt.    These  men  were  willing  to  die. ' 
but  the  spade  was  in  other  bands :  they  were  no: ! 
ashamed  to  beg,  but  there  was  none  10  relieve  them 
their  own  means  of  subsistence  were  cut  off,  all  other 
employments  pre-occupied,  and  their  excesses,  however 
to  be  deplored  and  condemned,  can  hardly  he  *stbj«  t 
of  surprise. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the  temporary 
possession  of  frames  connive  at  their  destruction;  if' 
this  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it  were  necessary  that  each 
material  accessories  to  the  crime  should  he  principal* 
in  the  punishment.    But  I  did  hope,  that  any  eaeasnre 
proposed  by  his  majesty's  government,  for  your  lord-  ■ 
ships'  decision,  would  have  had  conciliation  for  its  ha** ; 
or,  if  that  were  hopeless,  that  some  previous  inqsurt. 
some  deliberation  would  have  been  deemed  rrquasite . 
not  that  we  should  have  been  been  called  at  once  with- 1 
out  examination,  and  without  cause,  to  pass  tenaenc<s , 
by  wholesale,  and  sign  death-warrants  blmdfold     But 
admitting  that  these  men  had  no  cause  of  eoovpeuot. 
that  the  grievances  of  them  and  their  employers  were 
alike  groundless ;  that  they  deserved  the  worse ;  what 
inefficiency,  what  imbecility  has  been  evinced  in  the 
method  chosen  to  reduce  them !   Why  were  the  mihtarv 
called  out  to  be  made  a  mockery  of,  if  they  were  to  be 
called  out  at  all?    As  far  as  the  difference  of 
would  permit,  they  have  merely  parodied  the 
campaign  of  Major  Sturgeon;  and,  indeed,  the  wl*<4r 
proceedings,  civil  and  military,  seemed  on  the  modrl  «f 
those  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  CarratL — Sws 
marchings  and  counter-marchings!  from  Nottingham 
to  Bullwcll,  from  Bullwell  to  Banfbrd,  from  Banford  to 
Mansfield!  and  when  at  length  the  detachments  armed 
at  their  destinations,  in  all  « the  pride,  pomp,  and  or- 
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cumslance  of  glorious  war,»  they  came  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  mischief  which  had  been  done,  and  ascertain 
l he  escape  of  the  perpetrators,  to  collect  the  aspolia 
opiman  in  the  fragments  of  broken  frames,  and  return 
to  their  quarters  amidst  the  derision  of  old  women,  and 
the  hooting*  of  children.  Now,  though  in  a  free  country, 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  our  military  should  never  be  too 
formidable,  at  least  to  ourselves,  I  cannot  see  the  policy  of 
placing  them  in  situations  where  they  can  only  be  made 
ridiculous.  As  the  sword  is  the  worst  argument  that  can  be 
used,  so  should  it  be  the  last     In  this  instance  it  has 
been  the  first;  but  providentially  as  yet  only  in  the 
scabbard.    The  present  measure  will,  indeed,  pluck  it 
from  the  sheath ;  yet  had  proper  meetings  been  held  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  these  riots,  had  the  grievances  of 
these  men  and  their  masters  (for  they  also  had  their 
grievances)  been  fairly  weighed  and  justly  examined,  I 
do  think  that  means  might  have  been  devised  to  restore 
these  workmen  to  their  avocations,  and  tranquillity  to 
the  county.    At  present  the  county  suffers  from  the 
double  infliction   of  an  idle  military  and  a  starving 
population.     In  what  state  of  apathy  have  we  been 
plunged  so  long,  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  House 
lias  been  officially  apprised  of  these  disturbances  ?   AH 
this  has  been  transacting  within  i3o  miles  of  London, 
and  yet  we,  «  good  easy  men,  have  deemed  full  sure 
our  greatness  was  a  ripening, »  and  have  sat  down  to 
enjoy  our  foreign  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  domestic 
calamity.    But  all  the  cities  you  have  taken,  all  the 
armies  which  have  retreated  before  your  leaders,  are 
but  paltry  subjects  of  self  congratulation,  if  your  land 
divides  against  itself,  and  your  dragoons  and  your 
executioners  must  be  let  loose  against  your  fellow-citi- 
icm. — You  call  these  men  a  mob,  desperate,  dangerous, 
and  ignorant ;  and  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to 
quiet  the  «  Btllua  multorum  cajritum  »  is  to  Jop  off  a 
a  few  of  its  superfluous  heads.    But  even  a  mob  may 
be  better  reduced  to  reason  by  a  mixture  of  concilia- 
tion and  firmness,  than  by  additional  irritation  and  re- 
doubled penalties.    Are  we  aware  of  our  obligations 
to  a  mob?  It  is  the  mob  that  labour  in  your  fields,  and 
serve  in  yonr  houses, — that  man  your  navy,  and  recruit 
your  army,— that  have  enabled  you  to  defy  all  the 
world,  and  can  also  defy  you  when  neglect  and  ea- 
amity  have  driven  them  to  despair.    You  may  call  the 
people  a  mob ;  but  do  not  forget,  that  a  mob  too  often 
speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  people.      And  here  I 
must  remark,  with  what  alacrity  you  are  accustomed 
to  fly  to  the  succour  of  your  distressed  allies,  leaving 
the  distressed  of  yonr  own  country  to  the  care  of  Pro- 
*  idence  or — the  parish.   When  the  Portuguese  suffered 
under  the  retreat  of  the  French,  every  arm  was  stretch- 
ed out,  every  hand  was  opened,  from  the  rich  man's 
l.irgess  to  the  widow's  mite,  all  was  bestowed  to  enable 
them,  to  rebuild  their  villages  and  replenish  their  gra- 
naries.    And  at  this  moment,  when  thousands  of  mis- 
(piided  but  most  unfortnnate  fellow-countrymen  arc 
struggling  with  the  extremes  of  hardships  and  hunger, 
js  yonr  charity  began  abroad  it  should  end  at  home. 
A  much  less  sum,  a  tithe  of  the  bounty  bestowed  on 
Portugal,  even  if  those  men  (which  I  cannot  admit 
without  inquiry)  could  not  have  been  restored  to  their 
employments,   would  have  rendered  unnecessary  the 
irnder  mercies  of  the  bayonet  and  the  gibbet.    But 
doubtless  oar  friends  have  too  many  foreign  claims  to 
admit  a  prospect  of  domestic  relief ;  though  never  did 


such  objects  demand  it.  I  have  traversed  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  have  been  in  some  of  the  most 
oppressed  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  never  under  die 
most  despotic  of  infidel  governments  did  I  behold 
such  squalid  wretchedness  as  I  have  seen  since  my  re- 
turn in  the  very  heart  of  a  Christian  country.  And 
what  arc  your  remedies  ?  After  months  of  inaction, 
and  months  of  action  worse  than  inactivity,  at  length 
comes  forth  the  grand  specific,  the  never-failing  nos- 
trum of  all  slate  physicians,  from  the  days  of  Draco  to 
the  present  time.  After  feeling  the  pulse  and  shaking 
the  head  over  the  patient,  prescribing  the  usual  course 
of  warm  water  and  bleeding,  the  warm  water  of  your 
maukish  police,  and  the  lancets  of  your  military,  these 
convulsions  must  terminate  in  death,  the  sure  con- 
summation of  the  prescriptions  of  all  political  Sangra- 
dos.  Setting  aside  the  palpable  injustice,  and  the 
certain  inefficiency  of  the  bill,  arc  there  not  capital 
punishments  sufficient  in  your  statutes?  Is  there  not 
blood  enough  upon  your  penal  code,  that  more  must  be 
poured  forth  to  ascend  to  Heaven  and  testify  against 
you?  How  will  you  carry  the  bill  into  effect  ?  Can 
you  commit  a  whole  county  to  their  own  prison  ? 
Will  you  erect  a  gibbet  in  every  field,  and  hang  up  men 
like  scarecrows?  or  will  you  proceed  (as  you  must  to 
bring  this  measure  into  effect)  by  decimation?  place 
the  country  under  martial  law?  depopulate  and  lay 
waste  all  around  you?  and  restore  Sherwood  Forest 
as  an  acceptable  gift  to  the  crown,  in  its  former  condi- 
tion of  a  royal  chase  and  an  asylum  for  outlaws?  Are 
these  the  remedies  for  a  starving  and  desperate  popu- 
lace? Will  the  famished  wretch  who  has  braved  your 
bayonets,  be  appalled  by  your  gibbets  ?  When  death 
is  a  relief,  and  the  only  relief  it  appears  that  you  will 
afford  him,  will  he  be  dragooned  into  tranquillity? 
Will  that  which  could  not  be  effected  by  your  grena- 
diers be  accomplished  by  your  executioners?  If  you 
proceed  by  the  forms  of  law,  where  is  your  evidence  ? 
Those  who  have  refused  to  impeach  their  accomplices, 
when  transportation  only  was  the  punishment,  will 
hardly  be  tempted  to  witness  against  them  when  death 
is  the  penalty.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  noble 
lords  opposite,  I  think  a  little  investigation,  some  pre- 
vious inquiry,  would  induce  even  them  to  change  their 
purpose.  That  most  favourite  slate  measure,  so  mar- 
vellously efficacious  in  many  and  recent  instances, 
temporizing,  would  not  be  without  its  advantages  in 
this.  When  a  proposal  is  made  to  emancipate  or  re- 
lieve, you  hesitate,  you  deliberate  for  years,  you  tempo- 
rize and  tamper  with  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  a  death- 
bill  must  be  passed  off  hand,  without  a  thought  of  the 
consequences.  Sure  I  am  from  what  1  have  heard, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  to  pass  the  Bill 
under  all  the  existing  circumstances  without  inquiry, 
without  deliberation,  would  only  be  to  add  injustice 
to  irritation,  and  barbarity  to  neglect.  The  framcrs 
of  such  a  Bill  must  be  content  to  inherit  the  honours 
of  that  Athenian  lawgiver  whose  edicts  were  said 
to  be  written  not  in  ink  but  in  blood.  But  suppose 
it  past;  suppose  one  of  these  men,  as  I  have  seen 
tncm —meagre  with  famine,  sullen  with  despair,  care- 
le«s  of  a  life  which  your  lordships  are  perhaps  about 
to  value  at  something  less  than  the  price  of  a  stocking- 
frame— suppose  this  man  surrounded  by  the  chil- 
dren for  whom  he  is  unable  to  procure  bread  at 
the  hazard  of  his  existence,  about  to  be  torn  for  ever 
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from  a  family  which  he  lately  supported  in  peaceful  in- 
dustry, and  which  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  can  no 
longer  so  support — suppose  this  man,  and  there  are 
ten  thousand  such  from  whom  you  may  select  your 
victims,  dragged  into  court,  to  be  tried  for  this  new 
offence  by  this  new  law ;  still,  there  are  two  things 
wanting  to  convict  and  condemn  him;  and  these  are, 
in  my  opinion, — twelve  Butchers  for  a  Jury,  and  a^Jef- 
feries  for  a  Judge ! 


DEBATE  ON  THE  EARL  OF  DONODGHMORES 
MOTION  FOR  A  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROHAN 
GATHOUG  CLAIMS,  APRIL  »i,  1812. 

Mr  Loans — the  question  before  the  House  has  been 
so  frequently,  fully,  and  ably  dUcussed,  and  never 
perhaps  more  ably  than  on  this1  night,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  adduce  new  Arguments  for  or  against  it. 
But  with  each  discussion,  difficulties  have  been  remov- 
ed, objections  have  been  canvassed  and  refuted,  and  some 
of  the  former  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  have 
at  length  conceded  to  the  expediency  of  relieving  the  pe- 
titioners. In  conceding  thus  much,  however,  a  new  ob- 
jection as  started ;  it  is  not  the  time,  say  they,  or  it  is  an 
improper  time,  or  there  is  time  enough  yet.  In  some 
degree  I  concur  with  those  who  say  it  is  not  the  time 
exactly ;  that  time  is  passed  ;  better  had  it  been 
for  the  country,  thai  the  Catholics  possessed  at  this 
moment  their  proportion  of  our  privileges,  that  their 
nobles  held  their  due  weight  in  our  councils,  than  that 
we  should  be  assembled  to  discuss  their  claims.  It 
had  indeed  been  better 

■  Ron  tempore  tall 
Cog  era  eondliua  earn  rouro*  obtidei  boitia.* 

The  enemy  is  without,  and  distress  within.  It  is  too 
late  to  cavil  on  doctrinal  points,  when  we  must  unite 
in  defence  of  things  more  important  than  the  mere 
ceremonies  of  religion.  It  is  indeed  singular,  that  we  are 
called  together  to  deliberate,  not  on  the  God  we  adore, 
for  in  that  we  are  agreed  ;  not  about  the  king  we 
obey,  for  to  him  we  are  loyal ;  but  how  for  a  differ- 
ence in  the  ceremonials  of  worship,  how  for  believ- 
ing not  too  little,  but  too  much  (the  worst  that  can 
be  imputed  to  the  Catholics,  how  for  too  much  devo- 
tion to  their  God,  may  incapacitate  our  fellow-sub- 
jects from  effectually  serving  their  king. 

Much  has  been  said,  within  and  without  doors,  of 
Church  and  State,  and  although  those  venerable  words 
have  been  too  often  prostituted  to  the  most  despica- 
ble of  party  purposes,  we  cannot  hear  tbem  too  often ; 
all,  I  presume,  are  the  advocates  of  Church  and  State, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  not  a  state  of  exclusion  and  despotism,  not  an  in- 
tolerant church,  not  a  church  militant,  which  renders 
itself  liable  to  the  very  objection  urged  against  the 
Romish  communion,  and  in  a  greater  degree,  for  the 
Catholic  merely  withholds  its  spiritual  benediction 
(and  even  that  is  doubtful),  but  our  church,  or  rather 
our  churchmen,  not  only  refuse  to  tlie  Catholic  their 
spiritual  grace,  but  all  temporal  blessings  whatsoever. 
It  was  an  observation  of  the  great  Lord  Peterborough, 
made  within  these  walls,  or  within  the  walls  where  the 
Lords  then  assembled,  that  he  was  for  a  «  parliamentary 
king  and  a  parliamentary  constitution,  but  not  a 
parliamentary.  God  and   a    parliamentary  religion.* 


I  The  interval  of  a  century  has  not  weakened  the  force 
of  the  remark.    It  is  indeed  time  that  we  should  leave , 
off  these  petty  cavils  on  frivolous  points,  these  Lilli- 
putian sophistries,  whether  our  «  eggs  are  best  broken 
at  the  broad  or  narrow  end.» 

The  opponents  of  the  Catholics  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  those  who  assert  that  the  Catholic*  h»e 
too  much  already,  and  those  who  allege  that  the  lower 
orders,  at  least,  have  nothing  more  to  require.  We  art 
told  by  the  former,  that  the  Catholics  never  will  b< 
contented :  by  the  latter,  that  they  are  already  too  happy. 
The  last  paradox  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  present. 
as  by  all  past  petitions ;  it  might  as  well  he  said,  thai 
the  negroes  did  not  desire  to  be  emancipated,  bat  tkw  ' 
is  an  unfortunate  comparison,  for  you  have  already  de- 
livered them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  without  any 
petition  on  their  part,  but  many  from  their  task-master* 
to  a  contrary  effect ;  and  for  myself,  when  I  consider  1 
this,  I  pity  the  Catholic  peasantry  for  not  having  uV  1 
good  fortune  to  be  bora  black.  But  the  Catholics  arv 
contented,  or  at  leas!  ought  to  be,  as  we  are  told  ;  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  to  Couch  on  a  few  of  those  circitso-  j 
stances  which  so  marvellously  contribute  to  their  ex-  _ 
ceeding  contentment.  They  are  not  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  regular  army ,-  the  Ca- 
tholic soldier  cannot  absent  himself  from  the  service  of 
the  Protestant  clergyman,  and,  unless  he  is  quartered  in 
Ireland,  or  in  Spain,  where  can  he  find  eligible  oppor- 
tunities of  attending  bis  own  ?  The  permission  of  Ca- 
tholic chaplains  to  the  Irish  militia  regiments  was  con- 
ceded as  a  special  favour,  and  not  till  after  yean  of 
remonstrance,  although  an  act,  passed  in  1793,  esta- 
blished it  as  a  right.  But  are  the  Catholics  properly 
protected  in  Ireland  1  Can  the  Church  purchase  a  rood 
of  land  whereon  to  erect  a  chapel  I  No !  all  the  place* 
of  worship  are  built  on  leases  of  trust  or  sufferance  from 
the  laity,  easily  broken  and  often  betrayed.  The  snomeat 
any  irregular  wish,  any  casual  caprice  of  the  benevolent 
landlord  meets  with  opposition,  the  doors  are  barred 
against  the  congregation.  This  has  happened  continually, 
but  in  no  instance  more  glaringly,  than  at  the  town  oc 
Newton-Barry,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  Catholic*, 
enjoying  no  regular  chapel,  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
hired  two  barns,  which,  being  thrown  into  one,  served 
for  public  worship.  At  this  time,  there  was  quartered 
opposite  to  the  spot,  an  officer  whose  mind  appears  t<> 
have  been  deeply  imbued  with  those  prejudices  whirl* 
the  Protestant  petitions  now  on  the  table,  proved  t» 
have  been  fortunately  eradicated  from  the  more  rational 
portion  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  Catholics  wrrr 
assembled  on  the  Sabbath  as  usual,  in  peace  and  good- 
will towards  men,  for  the  worship  of  their  God  aoa 
yours,  they  found  the  chapel  door  closed,  and  were  - 
told  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  retire  (and  cbrr 
were  told  this  by  a  yeoman  officer  and  a  magistrate  . , 
the  riot  act  should  be  read,  and  the  assembly  dtspeneii 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet !  This  was  complained  of  u> 
the  middle  man  of  government,  the  secretary  at  the 
Castle  in  1 806,  and  the  answer  was  (in  lieu  of  redrew 
that  he  would  cause  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Che  colon*., 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  similar  dis- 
turbances. Upon  this  fact,  no  very  great  stress  need  be 
laid ;  but  it  tends  to  prove  that  while  the  Catholic  eluuv  j 
has  not  power  to  purchase  land  for  its  chapejs  to  sui~. , 
upon,  the  laws  for  its  protection  are  of  no  avail.  In  lot 
mean  time,  the  Catholics  are  at  the  mercy  of  even 
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« pelting  petty  officer,*  who  may  choose  to  play  his 
«  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven,*  to  insult  his  God, 
and  injure  his  fellow-creatures. 

Every  schoolboy,  any  foot-boy  (such  have  held  com- 
missions in  our  service),  any  foot-boy  who  can  exchange 
his  shoulder-knot  for  an  epaulet,  may  perform  all  this 
and  more  against  the  Catholic,  by  virtue  of  that  very 
authority,  delegated  to  him  by  his  sovereign,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  defending  his  fellow-subjects  to  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood,  without  discrimination  or  distinc- 
tion between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Have  the  Irish  Catholics  the  full  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury?  They  have  not;  they  never  can  havevllil  they 
are  permitted  to  share  the  privilege  of  serving^  sheriffs 
and  under-sheriffs.  Of  this,  a  striking  example  oc- 
curred at  the  last  Enniskillen  assizes.  A  yeoman  was 
arraigned  for  the  murder  of  a  Catholic  named  Mac- 
vournagh:  three  respectable  uncontradicted  witnesses 
deposed  that  they  saw  the  prisoner  load,  take  aim,  fire 
at,  and  kill  the  said  Macvournagh.  This  was  properly 
commented  on  by  the  judge;  but,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  bar,  and  indignation  of  the  court,  the  Protestant 
jury  acquitted  the  accused.  So  glaring  was  the  partia- 
lity, that  Mr  Justice  Osborne  felt  it  his  duty  to  bind 
over  the  acquitted,  but  not  absolved  assassin,  in  large 
recognizances  ;  thus  for  a  time  taking  away  his  licence 
to  kill  Catholics. 

Are  the  very  laws  passed  in  their  favour  observed  ? 
They  are  rendered  nugatory  in  trivial  as  in  serious  cases. 
By  a  late  act,  Catholic  chaplains  are  permitted  in  jails, 
but  in  Fermanagh  county  the  grand  jury  lately  persisted 
in  presenting  a  suspended  clergyman  for  the  office, 
thereby  evading  the  statute,  notwithstanding  the  most 
pressing  remonstrances  of  a  most  respectable  magistrate, 
named  Fletcher,  to  the  contrary.  Such  is  law,  such  is 
justice,  for  the  happy,  free,  contented  Catholic ! 

It  has  been  asked  in  another  place,  why  do  not  the 
rich  Catholics  endow  foundations  for  the  education  of 
the  priesthood?  Why  do  you  not  permit  them  to  do  so? 
Why  are  all  such  bequests  subject  to  the  interference, 
the  vexatious,  arbitrary,  peculating  interference  of  the 
Orange  commissioners  for  charitable  donations? 

As  to  llaynootb  college,  in  no  instance,  except  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  when  a  noble  Lord  (Camden),  at 
the  head  of  the  Irish  administration,  did  appear  to  in- 
terest himself  in  its  advancement;  and  during  the  go- 
vernment of  a  noble  Duke  (Bedford),  who,  like  his 
ancestors,  has  ever  been  the  friend  of  freedom  and 
mankind,  and  who  has  not  so  far  adopted  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  day  as  to  exclude  the  Catholics  from  the 
number  of  his  fellow-creatures;  with  these  exceptions, 
in  no  instance  has  that  institution  been  properly  encou- 
raged. There  was  indeed  a  time  when  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  conciliated,  while  the  Union  was  pending, 
tliat  Union  which  could  not  be  carried  without  them, 
while  their  assistance  was  requisite  in  procuring  ad- 
dresses from  the  Catholic  counties ;  then  they  were 
cajoled  and  caressed,  feared  and  flattered,  and  giveu  to 
understand  that  «the  Union  would  do  every  thing;* 
but  the  moment  it  was  passed,  they  were  driven  back 
-with  contempt  into  their  former  obscurity. 

In  the  conduct  pursued  towards  Muyuooth  college, 
every  thing  is  done  to  irritate  and  perplex — every  thing 
i*  done  to  efface  the  slightest  impression  of  gratitude 
from  the  Catholic  mind ;  the  very  hay  made  upon  the 
lawn,  the  tat  and  tallow  of  the  beef  and  mutton  allowed, 


must  be  paid  for  and  accounted  upon  oath.  It  is  true, 
this  economy  in  miniature  cannot  sufficiently  be  com- 
mended, particularly  at  a  time  when  only  the  insect 
defaulters  of  the  Treasury,  your  Hunts  and  your 
Chinnerys,  when  only  those  « gilded  bugs»  can  escape 
the  microscopic  eye  of  ministers.  But  when  you  come 
forward  session  after  session,  as  your  paltry  pittance  is 
wrung  from  you  with  wrangling  and  reluctance,  to 
boast  of  your  liberality,  well  might  the  Catholic  exclaim, 
in  the  words  of  Prior, — 

•  To  John  I  owe  tomi  obligation, 

But  John  anlurlily  think*  fit 
To  publUh  it  to  all  die  aatioo. 

So  Jobs  and  I  arc  mure  than  qnll.a 

Some  persons  have  compared  the  Catholics  to  the 
beggar  in  Gil  Bias.  Who  made  them  beggars?  Who  are 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  their  ancestors?  And  cannot 
you  relieve  the  beggar  when  your  fathers  have  made 
him  such  ?  If  you  are  disposed  to  relieve  him  at  all, 
cannot  you  do  it  without  Hinging  your  farthings  in  his 
face?  As  a  contrast,  however,  to  this  beggarly  bene- 
volence, let  us  look  at  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  ; 
to  them  you  have  lately  granted  4i,oool.:  thus  are  they 
supported,  and  how  are  they  recruited?  Montesquieu 
observes  on  the  English  constitution,  thai  the  model 
may  be  found  in  Tacitus,  where  the  historian  describes 
the  policy  of  the  Germans,  and  adds,  « this  beautiful 
system  was  taken  from  the  woods ;»  so,  in  speaking  of 
the  charter  schools,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this  beau- 
tiful system  was  taken  from  the  gypsies.  These  schools 
are  recruited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Janissaries  at 
the  lime  of  their  enrolment  under  Amuralh,  and  the 
gypsies  of  the  present  day  with  stolen  children,  with 
children  decoyed  and  kidnapped  from  their  Catholic 
connexions  by  their  rich  and  powerful  Protestant  neigh- 
bours :  this  is  notorious,  and  one  instance  may  suffice 
to  show  in  what  manner. — The  sister  of  a  Mr  Carthy  (a 
Catholic  gentleman  of  very  considerable  property)  died, 
leaving  two  girls,  who  were  immediately  marked  out  as 
proselytes,  and  conveyed  to  the  charter  school  of  Cool- 
greny.  Their  uncle,  on  being  apprised  of  the  fact,  which 
took  place  during  his  absence,  applied  for  the  restitution 
of  his  nieces,  offering  to  settle  an  independence  on 
these  his  relations ;  his  request  was  refused,  and  not  till 
after  live  years'  struggle,  and  the  interference  of  very 
high  authority,  could  this  Catholic  gentleman  obtain 
back  his  nearest  of  kindred  from  a  charity  charter 
school.  In  this  manner  are  proselytes  obtained,  and 
mingled  with  the  offspring  of  such  Protestants  as  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  institution.  And  how  are  they 
taught  ?  A  catechism  is  put  into  their  hands,  consisting 
of,  I  believe,  forty-five  pages,  in  which  are  three  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  Protestant  religion ;  one  of  these 
queries  is,  «  Where  was  the  Protestant  religion  before 
Luther  ?»  Answer,  «  In  the  Gospel. »  The  remaining 
forty-four  pages  and  a  half  regard  the  damnable  ido- 
latry of  Papists ! 

Allow  me  to  ask  our  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  is 
this  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  which  he  should  go? 
Is  this  the  religion  of  the  gospel  before  the  time  of 
Luther?  that  religion  which  preaches  « Peace  on  earth, 
and  glory  to  God  ?»  Is  it  bringing  up  infants  to  be  mcu 
or  devils?  Better  would  it  be  to  send  them  any  where 
than  teach  them  such  doctrines ;  belter  send  them  to 
those  islands  in  the  South  Seas,  where  they  might  more 
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humanely  learn  to  become  cannibals ;  it  would  be  less 
disgusting  that  they  were  brought  up  to  devour  the 
dead,  than  persecute  the  living.  Schools  do  you  call 
them  ?  call  them  rather  dunghills,  where  the  viper  of 
intolerance  deposits  her  young,  that  when  their  teeth 
are  cut  and  their  poison  is  mature,  they  may  issue  forth, 
filthy  and  venomous,  to  sting  the  Catholic.  But  are 
these  the  doctrines  of  the  Churrh  of  England,  or  of 
churchmen  ?  No ;  the  most  enlightened  churchmen  are 
of  a  different  opinion.  What  says  Paley  ?  «  I  perceive 
no  reason  why  men  of  different  religious  persuasions 
should  not  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  deliberate  in  the 
same  council,  or  fight  in  the  same  ranks,  as  well  as  men 
of  various  religious  opinions,  upon  any  controverted 
topic  of  natural  history,  philosophy,  or  ethics.*  It  may 
be  answered,  that  Paley  was  not  strictly  orthodox ;  I 
know  nothing  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  who  will  deny  that 
he  was  an  ornament  to  the  church,  to  human  nature, 
to  Christianity  T 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  grievance  of  tithes,  so 
severely  felt  by  the  peasantry,  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  there  is  an  addition  to  the  burthen,  a  per 
|  centage  to  the  gatherer,  whose  interest  it  thus  becomes 
to  rate  them  as  highly  as  possible,  and  we  know  that  in 
many  large  livings  in  Ireland,  the  only  resident  Pro- 
testants are  the  tithe  proctor  and  his  family. 

Among  many  causes  of  irritation,  too  numerous  for 
recapitulation,  there  is  one  in  the  militia  not  to  be 
passed  over,  I  moan  the  existence  of  Orange  lodges 
amongst  the  privates;  can  the  officers  deny  this T  And 
if  such  lodges  do  exist,  do  they,  can  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote harmony  amongst  the  men,  who  are  thus  indi- 
vidually separated  in  society,  although  mingled  in  the 
ranks  ?  And  is  this  general  system  of  persecution  to  be 
permitted,  or  is  it  to  be  believed  that  with  such  a  system 
the  Catholics  can  or  ought  to  be  contented?  If  they  are, 
they  belie  human  nature ;  they  are  then,  indeed,  un- 
worthy to  be  any  thing  but  the  slaves  you  have  made 
them.  The  facts  stated  are  from  most  respectable  au- 
thority, or  I  should  not  have  dared  in  this  place,  or  any 
place,  to  haxard  this  avowal.  If  exaggerated,  there  are 
plenty,  as  willing  as  I  believe  them  to  be  unable,  to 
disprove  them.  Should  it  be  objected  that  I  never  was 
in  Ireland,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
know  something  of  Ireland  without  having  been  there, 
as  it  appears  with  some  to  have  been  born,  bred,  and 
cherished  there,  and  yet  remain  ignorant  of  its  best 
interests. 

But  there  are,  who  assert  that  the  Catholics  have 
already  been  too  much  indulged :  sec  (cry  they)  what 
has  been  done ;  we  have  given  them  one  entire  college, 
we  allow  them  food  and  raiment,  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  elements,  and  leave  to  fight  for  us  as  long  as  they 
have  limbs  and  lives  to  offer;  and  yet  they  are  never  to 
be  satisfied !  Generous  and  just  dec lai mere  !  To  this, 
and  to  this  only,  amount  the  whole  of  your  arguments, 
when  stript  of  their  sophistry.  Those  personages  re- 
mind me  of  a  story  of  a  certain  drummer,  who  beiog 
called  upon  in  the  course  of  duty  to  administer  punish- 
ment to  a  friend  tied  to  the  halberts,  was  requested  to 
flog  high ;  he  did — to  flog  low,  he  did — to  flog  in  the 
middle,  he  did— high,  low,  down  the  middle,  and  up 
again,  but  all  in  vain,  the  patient  continued  his  com- 
plaints with  the  most  provoking  pertinacity,  until  the 
drummer,  exhausted  and  angry,  flung  down  his  scourge, 
exclaiming,  « the  devil  burn  you,  there's  no  pleasing 


you,  flog  where  one  will!-  Thus  it  is,  you  have  flogged 
the  Catholic  high,  low,  here,  there,  and  every  where, 
and  then  you  wonder  he  is  not  pleased.  It  k  true,  thai 
time,  experience,  and  that  weariness  which  attends 
even  the  exercise  of  barbarity,  have  taught  yosi  to  do,; 
a  little  more  gently,  but  still  you  continue  to  lay  on  tfo 
lash,  and  will  so  continue,  till  perhaps  the  rod  may  be 
wrested  from  your  hands,  and  applied  to  the  backs  of 
yourselves  and  your  posterity. 

It  was  said  by  somebody  in  a  former  debate  (I  forgrt 
by  whom,  and  am  not  very  anxious  to  remember,,  if 
the  Catholics  are  emancipated,  why  not  the  Jews  1  If 
this  sentient  was  dictated  by  compassion  for  the  Jews, 
it  mightjpeserve  attention,  but  as  a  sneer  against  in* 
Catholic,  what  is  it  but  the  language  of  Shylork  trans- 
ferred from  his  daughter's  marriage  to  Catnolic  eman- 
cipation— 

•  WovU  any  of  the  tribe  of  Barrabba*  I 

Should  ha?c  it  rather  thaa  *  Cbriatka.* 

I  presume  a  Catholic  is  a  Christian,  even  in  the  opi- 1 
nion  of  him  whose  taste  only  can  be  called  in  question  j 
for  his  preference  of  the  Jews.  j 

It  is  a  remark  often  quoted  &f  Dr  Johnson  v'  whom  I 
take  to  be  almost  as  good  authority  as  the  gentle  apostle 
of  intolerance,  Dr  Duigenan),  that  be  who  could  enter- 
tain serious  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  Chared  in 
these  times,  would  have  «  cried  fire  in  the  deJoge  • 
This  is  more  than  a  metaphor,  for  a  remnant  of  ihrvf 
antediluvians  appear  actually  to  have  come  down  to  o*, 
with  fire  in  their  mouths  and  water  in  their  brains,  to 
disturb  and  perplex  mankind  with  their  whimsical  oat- 
cries.  And  as  it  is  an  infallible  symptom  of  that  dis- 
tressing malady  with  which  I  conceive  them  to  he 
afflicted  (so  any  doctor  will  inform  your  Lordships),  for 
the  unhappy  invalids  to  perceive  a  flame  perpetajh* 
flashing  before  their  eyes,  particularly  when  their  rys 
are  shut  (as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  i  ailsdc  hs«r  ■ 
long  been),  it  is  impossible  to  convince  these  poor  era-  i 
tures,  that  the  fire  agaipst  which  ihey  arc  perpct  nalh  ■ 
warning  us  and  themselves,  is  nothing  hot  an  r««ij 
fatuus  of  their  own  drivelling  imaginations.  Whit 
rhubarb,  senna,  or  «  what  purgative  drug  can  scour 
that  fancy  thence ?» — It  is  impossible,  they  are  gi*eo 
over,  theirs  is  die  true 

•  Caput  iDMBabilc  tribna  Aaucjm.a 

These  are  your  true  Protestants.  Like  Bayle,  wh« 
protested  against  all  sects  whatsoever,  so  do  they  pre-  . 
test  against  Catholic  petitions,  Protestant  petitions,  .ill 
redress,  all  that  reasou,  humanity,  policy,  justice.  *»* 
common  sense,  can  urge  against  the  delusions  of  ilnir 
absurd  delirium.  These  are  the  persons  who  revere 
the  fable  of  the  mountain  that  brought  forth  a  wow . 
they  are  the  mice  who  conceive  themselves  in  laJbctir  j 
with  mountains. 

To  return  to  the  Catholics,  suppose  the  Irish  werr  • 
actually  contented  under  their  disabilities,  suppose  tb<-m 
capable  of  such  a  bull  as  not  to  desire  dcltveranre,  out  hi 
we  not  to  wish  it  for  ourselves?  Have  wc  nothing  u 
gain  by  their  emancipation  ?  What  resources  ha»r  Iwo 
wasted?  What  talents  have  been  lost  by  the  *«4ti>; 
system  of  exclusion  ?  You  already  know  die  valor  •  t 
Irish  aid;  at  this  moment  the  defence  of  England  .• 
intrusted  to  the  Irish  militia;  at  this  moment.  v*M 
the  starving  people  are  rising  in  the  fierceness  of  »*t 
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-pair,  the  Irish  are  faithful  to  their  trust  But  till  equal 
mergy  U  imparted  throughout  by  the  extension  of  free- 
<lom,  you  cannot  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  strength 
which  you  are  glad  to  interpose  between  you  and  de- 
struction. Ireland  has  done  much,  but  will  do  more. 
At  tliis  moment  the  only  triumph  obtained  through 
long  years  of  continental  disaster  has  been  achieved 
by  an  Irish  general;  it  is  true  he  is  not  a  Catholic ;  had 
he  been  so,  we  should  nave  been  deprived  of  his  exer- 
tions •  but  I  presume  no  one  will  assert  that  his  religion 
would  have  impaired  his  talents  or  diminished  his  pa- 
triotism, though  in  that  case  be  must  have  conquered 
in  the  ranks,  for  he  never  could  have  commanded  an 
army. 

But  while  he  is  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Catholics 
abroad,  his  noble  brother  has   this   night  advocated 
their  cause,  with  an  eloquence  which  I  shall  not  depre- 
ciate by  the  humble  tribute  of  my  panegyric,  whilst  a 
third  of  his  kindred,  as  unlike  as  unequal,  has  been 
combating  against  his  catholic  brethren  in  Dublin,  with 
i  lri-ular  letters,  edicts,  proclamations,  arrests,  and  dis- 
persions— all  the  vexatious  implements  pf  petty  war- 
fare that  could  be  wielded  by  the  mercenary  guerillas 
of  government,  clad  in  the  rusty  armour  of  their  obso- 
lete statutes.  Your  lordships  will,  doubtless,  divide  new 
honours  between  the  saviour  of  Portugal,  and  the  dis- 
jwn^r  of  delegates.     It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  observe 
the  difference  between  our  foreign  and  domestic  poli- 
()-,  if  Catholic  Spain,  faithful  Portugal,  or  the  no  les6 
Citholic  and  faithful  king  of  the  one  Sicily  (of  which, 
by  the   by,  you  have  lately  deprived   him),  stand  in 
nred  of  succour,  away  goes  a  fleet  and  an  army,  an 
ambassador  and  a  subsidy,  sometimes  to  fight  pretty 
hardly,  generally  to  negotiate  very  badly,  and  always 
to  pay  very  dearly  for  our  Popish  allies.     But  let  four 
millions  of  fellow-subjects  pray  for  relief,  who  fight 
and  pay  and  labour  in  your  behalf,  they  must  be  treated 
j<  aliens,  and  although  their  «  father's  house  has  many 
mansions, >*  there  is  no  resting  place  for  them.     Allow 
me  to  ask,  are  you  not  figbtiog  for  the  emancipation 
of  Ferdinand  the  seventh,  who  certainly  is  a  fool,  and 
consequently,  in  all  probability,  a  bigot ;  and  have  you 
more  regard  for  a  foreign  sovereign  than  your  own 
frl  low-subjects,  who  are  not  fools,  for  they  know  your 
interest  better  than  you  know  your  own;  who  are  not 
hi(*ots  for  they  return  you  good  for  evil;  but  who  are 
in  worse  durance  than  the  prison  of  an  usurper,  inas- 
much as  the  fetters  of  the  mind  arc  more  galling  than 
those  of  the  body. 

Upon  the  consequences  of  your  not  acceding  to  the 
claims  of  the  petitioners,  I  shall  not  expatiate;  you 
know  them,  you  will  feel  them,  and  your  children's 
1  hihlren  when  you  are  passed  away.  Adieu  to  that 
t'oion  «o  called,  as  *Lucus  a  non  lucendo*  a  Union 
from  never  uniting,  which,  in  its  first  operation,  gave 
a  death-blow  to  the  independence  of  Ireland,  and  in 
it*  last  may  be  die  cause  of  her  eternal  separation  from 
tliift  country,  if  Jt  miut  ^  ^11^  a  Union,  it  is  the 
union  of  the  shark  with  his  prry;  the  spoiler  swallow* 
up  hi*  victim,  and  thus  they  become  one  and  indivi- 
Thus  has  Great  Britain  swallowed  up  the  par- 
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tt.iment,  the  constitution,  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
nod  refutes  to  disgorge  even  a  single  privilege,  although 
for  the  relief  of  her  swollen  and  distempered  body 
politic. 

And  now,  my  lords,  before  I  sit  down,  will  his  ma- 


jesty's ministers  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words,  not  on 
their  merits,  for  that  would  be  superfluous,  but  on  the 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
people  of  these  realms.  The  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held  has  been  boasted  of  in  a  triumphant  tone  on  a 
late  occasion  within  these  walls,  and  a  comparison  in- 
stituted between  their  conduct,  and  that  of  noble  lords 
on  this  side  of  the  house. 

What  portion  of  popularity  may  hare  fallen  to  the 
share  of  my  noble  friends  (if  such  I  may  presume  to 
call  them),  I  shall  not  pretend  to  ascertain;  but  that 
of  his  majesty's  ministers  it  were  vain  to  deny.     It  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  little  like  the  wind,  «  no  oue  knows  whence 
it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth,»  but  they  feel  it,  they 
enjoy  it,  they  boast  of  it.     Indeed,  modest  and  unos- 
tentatious as  they  are,  to  what  part  of  the  kingdom 
even  the  most  remote,  can  they  tlee  to  avoid  the  tri- 
umph which  pursues   them?    If  they  plunge  into  the 
midland  counties,  there  they  will  be  greeted   by  the 
manufacturers,  with  spurned  petitions  in  their  hands, 
and  those  halters  round  their  necks  recently  voted  in 
their  behalf,  imploring  blessings  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  so  simply,  yet  ingeniously  contrived  to  remove 
them  from  their  miseries  in  this  to  a  better  world.     If 
they  journey  on  to  Scotland,  from  Glasgow  to  Johnny 
Groat's,  every  where  will  they  receive  similar  marks  of 
approbation.     If  they  take  a  trip  from  Portpa trick  lo 
Donaghadee,  there  will  they  rush  at  once  into  the  em- 
braces of  four  Catholic  millions,  to  whom  their  vote 
of  this  night  is  about  to  endear  them  for  ever.     Wheu 
they  return  to  the  metropolis,  if  they  can  pass  under 
Temple  Bar  without  unpleasant  sensations  at  the  sight 
of  the  greedy  niches  over  that  ominous  gateway,  they 
cannot  escape  the  acclamations  of  the  livery,  and  the 
more  tremulous,  but  not  less  sincere,  applause,  the  bles- 
sings k  not  loud  but  deep*  of  bankrupt  merchants  and 
doubting  stock-holders.     If  they  look   to  the  army, 
what  wreaths,  not  of  laurel,  but  of  night-shade,  are 
preparing  for  the  heroes  of  Walcheren.     It  is  true  there 
are  few  living  deponents  left  to  testify  to  their  merits 
on  that  occasion ;  but  a  « cloud  of  -witnesses*  are  gone 
above  from  that  gallant  army  which  tbey  so  generously 
and  piously  dispatched,  to  recruit  the  «  noble  army  of 
martyrs. » 

What  if,  in  the  course  of  this  triumphal  career  (in  which 
they  will  gather  as  many  pebbles  as  Caligula's  army  did  on 
a  similar  triumph,  the  prototype  of  their  own),  they  do 
not  perceive  any  of  those  memorials  which  a  grateful  peo- 
ple erect  in  honour  of  their  benefactors ;  what  although 
not  even  a  sign-post  will  condescend  to  depose  the 
Saracen's  head  in  favour  of  the  likeness  of  the  con- 
querors of  Walchcren,  they  will  not  want  a  picture 
who  can  always  have  a  caricature ;  or  regret  the  omis- 
sion of  a  statue  who  will  so  often  see  themselves  exalted 
in  effigy.  But  their  popularity  is  not  limited  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  an  island ;  there  are  other  countries 
where  their  measures,  and  above  all,  their  conduct  lo 
the  Catholics,  must  render  them  pre-eminently  popular. 
If  they  are  beloved  here,  in  France  they  must  be  adored. 
There  is  no  measure  more  repugnant  to  the  designs  and 
feelings  of  Bonaparte  than  Catholic  emancipation;  no 
line  of  conduct  more  propitious  to  hit  projects,  than 
that  which  has  been  pursued,  is  pursuing,  and,  I  fear, 
will  be  pursued,  towards  Ireland.  What  is  England 
without  Ireland,  and  what  is  Ireland  without  the  Ca- 
tholics?    It  b  on  the  basis  of  your  tyranny  Napoleon 
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hopes  to  build  his  own.  So  grateful  must  oppression 
of  the  Catholics  be  to  his  mind,  that  doubtless  (as  he 
has  lately  permitted  some  renewal  of  intercourse)  the 
next  cartel  will  convey  to  this  country  cargoes  of  Sevres- 
china  and  blue  ribands  (things  in  great  request,  and  of 
equal  value  at  this  moment),  blue  ribands  of  the  legion 
of  honour  for  Dr  Duigenan  and  his  ministerial  disciples. 
Such  is  that  well-earned  popularity,  the  result  of  those 
extraordinary  expeditions,  so  expensive  to  ourselves, 
and  so  useless  to  our  allies ;  of  those  singular  inquiries, 
so  exculpatory  to  the  accused,  and  so  dissatisfactory  to 
the  people ;  of  those  paradoxical  victories,  so  honour- 
able, as  we  are  told,  to  the  British  name,  and  so  de- 
structive to  the  best  interests  of  the  British  nation: 
above  all,  such  is  the  reward  of  a  conduct  pursued  by 
ministers  towards  the  Catholics. 

1  have  to  apologise  to  the  House,  who  will,  I  trust, 
pardon  one,  not  often  in  the  habit  of  intruding  upon 
their  indulgence,  for  so  long  attempting  to  engage  their 
attention.  My  most  decided  opinion  is,  as  my  vote  will 
be,  in  favour  of  the  motion. 


DEBATE   ON    MAJOR   CARTWRIGHTS   PETITION. 

JUNE  1,  i8i3. 

LORD  BYRON  rose  and  said  : 

Mt  Lords,  the  Petition  which  I  now  hold  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  to  the  House,  is  one  which  I 
humbly  conceive  requires  the  particular  attention  of 
your  lordships,  inasmuch  as,  though  signed  but  by  a 
single  individual,  it  contains  statements  which  (if  not 
disproved)  demand  most  serious'  investigation.  The 
grievance  of  which  the  petitioner  complains,  is  neither 
selfish  nor  imaginary.  It  is  not  his  own  only,  for  it 
has  been,  and  is  still  felt  by  numbers.  No  one  with- 
out these  walla,  nor  indeed  within,  but  may  to-morrow 
be  made  liable  to  the  same  insult  and  obstruction,  in  the 
discharge  of  an  imperious  duty  for  the  restoration  of  the 
true  constitution  of  these  realms  by  petitioning  for  reform 
in  parliament.  The  petitioner,  my  Lords,  is  a  man  whose 
long  life  has  been  spent  in  one  unceasing  struggle  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  against  that  undue  influence 
which  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished ;  and  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  his  political  tenets,  few  will  be  found  to 
question  the  integrity  of  his  intentions.  Even  now 
oppressed  with  years,  and  not  exempt  from  the  infir- 
mities attendant  on  his  age,  but  still  unimpaired  in  ta- 
lent, and  unshaken  in  spirit — «  frnngas  nonjiectesn — 
he  has  received  many  a  wound  in  the  combat  against 
corruption  ;  and  the  new  grievance,  the  fresh  insult  of 
which  he  complains,  may  inflict  another  scar,  but  no 
dishonour.  The  petition  is  signed  by  John  Cartwright, 
and  it  was  in  behalf  of  the  people  and  parliament,  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform  in  the  representation 
which  is  the  best  service  to  be  rendered  both  to  parlia- 
ment and  people,  that  he  encountered  the  wanton  out- 
rage which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  bis  petition  to 
your  lordships.  It  is  couched  iu  firm,  yet  respectful 
language — in  the  language  of  a  man,  not  regardless 
of  what  is  due  to  himself,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  trust, 


equally  mindful  of  the  deference  to  be  paid    Co  this 
House.    The  petitioner  states,  amongst  other  matter 
of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,   to  all  who  are 
British  in  their  reelings,  as  well  as  blood  and   birth, 
that  on  the  aist  January,  i8i3,  at  HudderslieJd.  bias- 
self  and  six  other  persons,  who,  on  hearing  of  hi*  ar- 
rival, had  waited  on  him  rnerdy  as  a  testimony  of  re- 
spect, were  seixed  by  a  military  and  civil  force,  and 
kept  in  close  custody  for  several  hours,  subjected  to  gross 
and  abusive  insinuation  from  the  commanding  officer, 
relative  to  the  character  of  the  petitioner ;  that  be  f the 
petitioner)  was  finally  carried  before  a  magistrate :  and 
not  released  till  an  examination  of  his  paper*  proved 
that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  but  not  even  statuta- 
ble charge  against  him ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
promise  and  order  from  the  presiding  magistrates  of  a  j 
copy  of  the  warrant  against  your  petitioner,  it  was  af- » 
terwards  withheld  on  divers  pretexts,  and  has  never  [ 
until  thii  hour  been  granted.    The  names  and  condi-  ■ 
tton  of  the  parties  will  be  fbuud  in  the  petition.     To  • 
the  other  topics  touched  upon  in  the  petition,  I  shall 
not  now  advert,  from  a  wish  not  to  encroach  upon  the 
time  of  the  House  ;  but  I  do  roost  sincerely  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  Lordships  to  its  general  contents — it  u 
in  the  cause  of  die  parliament  and  people  that  the 
rights  of  this  venerable  freeman  have  been  violated 
and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  mark  of  respect 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  House,  that  to  your  justice, 
rather  than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior  court,  be  now 
commits  himself.     Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  bis  re- 
monstrance, it  is  some  satisfaction  to  me,  tbongb  soil- 
ed with  regret  for  the  occasion,  that  I  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  stating  the  obstruction  to  which  the 
subject  is  liable,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  most  lawful 
and  imperious  of-  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  petition 
reform  in  parliament.    I  have  shortly  stated  bis  com- 
plaint ;    the  petitioner  has  more  fully  expressed  it.  | 
Your  lordships  will,  I  hope,  adopt  some  measure  fully 
to  protect  and  redress  him,  and  not  him  alone,  bat  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  insulted  and  aggrieved  in  his 
person,  by  the  interposition  of  an  abused  civil,  and  us-  j 
lawful  military  force  between  them  and  their  right  of 
petition  to  their  own  representatives. 

His  lordship  then  presented  the  petition  from  Ms- 
jor  Cartwright,  which  was  read,  complaining  of  the 
circumstances  at  Huddersfield,  and  of  interruprioos 
given  to  the  right  of  petitioning,  in  several  places  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,*  and  which  fan 
lordship  moved  should  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Several  Lords  having  spoken  on  the  question, 
LORD  BYRON  replied,  that  he  bad,  from 
of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to  their  lordships' 
sideration.  The  noble  Earl  had  contended  that  it  was 
not  a  petition  but  a  speech  ;  and  that,  as  it  rtmiinnl 
no  prayer,  it  should  not  be  received.  What  was  tbr 
necessity  of  a  prayer?  If  that  word  were  to  be  natd  in 
its  proper  sense,  their  lordships  could  not  expect  skat 
any  man  should  pray  to  others.  He  had  only  to  say 
that  the  petition,  though  in  some  parts  expressed  strong  !v 
perhaps,  did  not  contain  any  improper  mode  of  sd-  I 
dress,  but  was  couched  in  respectful  language  towards  | 
their  lordships ;  he  should  therefore  trust  their  lord-  t 
ships  would  allow  the  petition  to  be  received.  ' 
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•  Difficile  eat  propria  rommnaia  diccro 

HO*.  EpuU  ad  PUom. 

Dom  (has  tbiak,  becnu  thoa  art  virtuous,  Umtc  (ball  be  ■• 
Cakra  «aj  Ale  f— Yea,  by  St  Aao«|  aad  Ginger  (ball  be  bot  i*  tha 
aaomib.  mo!.—  Twtl/tk  Wight;  or  trUtjou  mil..— SHAKSPEAftE. 


CANTO  I. 


i. 

I  wa»t  a  hero :  an  uncommon  want, 

When  every  year  and  month  sends  form  a  new  one, 
Till,  after  cloying  the  gazettes  with  cant, 

The  age  discovers  he  is  not  the  true  one; 
Of  such  as  these  I  should  not  care  to  vaunt, 

I  'U  therefore  take  our  ancient  friend  Don  Juan; 
We  all  have  seen  him  in  the  pantomime 
Sent  to  the  devil,  somewhat  ere  his  time. 

Vernon,  the  botcher  Cumberland,  Wolfe,  Bawke, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  Granby,  Burgoyne,  Keppel,  Howe, 

Evil  and  good,  have  had  their  tithe  of  talk. 

And  fill'd  their  sign-posts  then,  like  Wellesley  now ; 

Each  in  their  turn  like  Banquo's  mooarchs  stalk, 
Followers  of  fame,  «  nine  farrow*  of  that  sow: 

France,  too,  had  Buonaparte  and  Dumourier, 

Recorded  in  the  Moniteur  and  Courier. 

III. 
Barnave,  Bristol,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau, 

Petion,  Clootz,  Danton,  Marat,  La  Fayette, 
Were  French,  and  famous  people,  as  we  know ; 

And  there  were  others,  scarce  forgotten  yet, 
Joubert,  Hoche,  Bfarceau,  Lannes,  Dessau,  Moreau, 

With  many  of  the  military  set, 
Exceedingly  remarkable  at  times, 
But  not  at  all  adapted  to  my  rhymes. 

IV. 
W elson  wis  once  Britannia's  god  of  war, 

And  still  should  be  so,  but  the  tide  is  turn'd ; 
There's  no  more  to  be  said  of  Trafalgar, 

T  is  with  our  hero  quietly  inurn'd ; 
Because  the  army  a  grown  more  popular, 

At  which  the  naval  people  are  concern  d : 
Besides,  the  prince  is  aH  for  the  land-service. 
Forgetting  Duncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jervis, 

V. 

Brave  men  were  living  before  Agamemnon,1 

And  since  exceeding  valorous  and  sage, 
A  good  deal  like  him  too,  though  quite  the  same  none; 

But  then  they  shone  not  on  the  poet's  page, 
And  so  have  been  forgotten : — I  condemn  none, 

But  can't  find  any  in  the  present  age 
Fit  for  my  poem  (that  is,  for  my  new  one) ; 
So,  as  I  said,  I  11  take  my  friend  Don  Juan. 


VI. 
Host  epic  poets  plunge  in  «  raedias  res» 

(Horace  makes  this  the  heroic  turnpike  road). 
And  then  your  hero  tells,  whene'er  you  please, 

What  went  before — by  way  of  episode, 
While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease, 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode, 
palace  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern, 
Which  serves  the  happy  couple  for  a  tavern. 

VII. 
That  is  the  usual  method,  but  not  mine — 

My  way  is  to  begin  with  the  beginning; 
The  regularity  of  my  design 

Forbids  all  wandering  as  the  worst  of  sinning, 
And  therefore  I  shall  open  with  a  line 

(Although  it  cost  me  half  an  hour  in  spinning) 
Narrating  somewhat  of  Don  Juan's  father. 
And  also  of  his  mother,  if  you'd  rather. 

VIII. 

In  Seville  was  he  born,  a  pleasant  city. 

Famous  for  oranges  and  women — he 
Who  has  not  seen  it  will  be  much  to  pity. 

So  says  the  proverb— and  I  quite  agree; 
Of  all  the  Spanish  towns  is  none  more  pretty, 

Cadis  perhaps — but  that  you  soon  may  see ; — 
Don  Juan's  parents  lived  beside  the  river, 
A  noble  stream,  and  call'd  the  Guadalquivir. 

IX. 

His  father's  name  was  J6sc — Don,  of  course, 

A  true  Hidalgo,  free  from  every  stain 
Of  Moor  or  Hebrew  blood,  he  traced  his  source 

Through  the  most  Gothic  gentlemen  of  Spain; 
A  better  cavalier  ne'er  mounted  borse, 

Or  being  mounted,  e'er  got  down  again. 
Than  Jose,  who  begot  our  hero,  who 
Begot — but  that 's  to  come— Well,  to  renew : 

X. 

His  mother  was  a  learned  lady,  famed 
For  every  branch  of  every  science  known — 

In  every  christian  language  ever  named. 
With  virtues  equall'd  by  her  wit  alone. 

She  made  the  cleverest  people  quite  ashamed} 
And  even  the  good  with  inward  envy  groan, 

Finding  themselves  so  very  much  exceeded 

In  their  own  way  by  all  the  things  that  she  did. 

XI. 
Her  memory  was  a  mine :  she  knew  by  heart 

All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Eopl, 
So  that  if  any  actor  miss'd  fl|»  part 

She  could  have  served  hint  for  the  prompter's  copy; 
For  ber  Feinagle's  were  an  useless  art, 

And  he  himself  obliged  to  shut  up  shop — he 
Could  never  make  a  memory  so  fine  as 
That  which  adorn  d  the  brain  of  Donna  Inez. 
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xn. 

Her  favourite  science  was  the  mathematical. 
Her  noblest  virtue  was  her  magnanimity, 

Her  wit  (she  sometimes  tried  at  wit)  was  Attic  all. 
Her  serious  sayings  darkea'd  to  sublimity; 

In  short,  in  all  things  she  was  fairly  what  I  call 
A  prodigy — her  morning  dress  was  dimity. 

Her  evening  silk,  or,  in  the  summer,  muslin, 

And  other  stuffs,  with  which  I  won't  stay  puzzling. 

XIII. 

She  knew  the  Latin — that  is,  « the  Lord's  prayer,* 
And  Greek — the  alphabet  V  m  nearly  sure ; 

She  read  some  French  romances  here  and  there, 
Although  her  mode  of  speaking  was  not  pure; 

For  native  Spanish  she  had  no  great  care, 
At  least  her  conversation  was  obscure; 

Her  thoughts  were  theorems,  her  words  a  problem 

As  if  she  deem'd  that  mystery  would  ennoble  'era* 

XIV. 
She  liked  the  English  and  the  Hebrew  tongue, 

And  said  there  was  analogy  between  'em ; 
She  proved  it  somehow  out  of  sacred  song, 

But  I  must  leave  the  proofs  to  those  who've  seen 
But  this  I  heard  her  say,  and  can  t  be  wrong, 

And  all  may  think  which  way  their  judgments  lean 
u  T  is  strange — the  Hebrew  noun  which  means  *  I 
The  English  always  use  to  govern  d — n.» 

XV. 


em; 

'cm, 
am,' 


XVI. 

In  short,  she  was  a  walking  calculation, 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their  covers, 
Or  Mrs  Trimmer's  books  on  education, 

Or  «  Calebs'  Wife*  set  out  in  quest  of  lovers, 
Morality's  prim  personification, 

In  which  not  Euvy's  self  a  Haw  discovers ; 
To  others'  share  let  « female  errors  fall,* 
For  she  had  not  even  one — the  worst  of  all. 

XVII. 
Oh!  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel— 

Of  any  modern  female  saint's  comparison; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell, 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison; 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

As  those  of  the  best  time-piece  made  by  Harrison  : 
In  virtues  nothing  earthly  could  surpass  her, 
Save  thine  « incomparable  oil,*  Macassar!3 

XVIII. 
Perfect  she  was,  but  as  perfection  is 

Insipid  in  this  naughty  world  of  ours, 
Where  our  first  parents  njfcr  learn'd  to  kiss 

Till  they  were  exiled  frdm  their  earlier  bowers, 
Where  all  was  peace,  and  innocence,  and  bliss 

(I  wonder  how  they  got  through  the  twelve  hours), 
Don  Jose,  like  a  lineal  son  of  Eve, 
Went  plucking  various  fruit  without  her  leave. 


XIX. 

He  was  a  mortal  of  the  careless  kind, 
With  no  great  love  for  learning,  or  the  learn'd. 

Who  chose  to  go  where'er  he  had  a  mind, 
And  never  dream'd  his  lady  was  coocern'd ; 

The  world,  as  usual,  wickedly  inclined 
To  see  a  kingdom  or  a  bouse  o'erturn'd, 

Whisper'd  he  had  a  mistress,  some  said  two. 

But  for  domestic  quarrels  one  will  do. 

XX. 

Now  Donna  Inez  had  will*  ail  her  merit, 
A  great  opinion  of  her  own  good  qualities ; 

Neglect,  indeed,  requires  a  saint  to  bear  it. 
And  such,  indeed,  she  was  in  her  moralities; 

But  then  she  had  a  devil  of  a  spirit, 

And  sometimes  miz'd  up  fancies  with  realities, 

And  let  few  opportunities  escape 

Of  getting  ber  liege  lord  into  a  scrape. 

XXI. 

This  was  an  easy  matter  with  a  man 

Oft  in  the  wrong,  and  never  on  his  guard ; 

And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can. 

Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared. 

That  you  might  «  brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan;» 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard, 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands. 

And  why  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

XXIl! 
T  is  pity  learned  virgins  ever  wed 

With  persons  of  no  sort  of  education. 
Or  gentlemen,  who,  though  well-born  and  bred. 

Grow  tired  of  scientific  conversation : 
I  don't  choose  to  say  much  upon  this  head, 

I'm  a  plain  man  and  in  a  single  station, 
But — Oh !  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  ben-peck'd  yon  all  * 

XXIII. 
Don  Jose  and  his  lady  quarrelled — u>Jky-f 

Not  any  of  the  many  could  divine, 
Though  several  thousand  people  chose  to  try, 

T  was  surely  no  concern  of  theirs  nor  mine : 
I  loathe  that  low  vice  curiosity ; 

But  if  there  's  any  thing  iu  which  I  shine, 
T  is  in  arranging  all  ray  friends'  affairs. 
Not  having,  of  my  own,  domestic  cares. 

XXIV. 

And  so  I  interfered,  and  with  the  best 

Intentions,  but  their  treatment  was  not  kind; 

I  think  the  foolish  people  were  possessd, 
For  neither  of  tbem  could  I  ever  find, 

Although  their  porter  afterwards  con/ess'd — 
But  that 's  no  matter,  and  the  worst's  h^jw^ 

For  little  Juan  o'er  me  threw,  down  stairs, 

A  pail  of  housemaid's  water  unawares. 

XXV. 

A  little  curly-headed,  good-for-nothing. 

And  mischief-mulsing  monkey  from  bis  birth; 

His  parents  ne'er  agreed  except  in  doting 
Upon  the  most  unquiet  imp  on  earth ;     « 

Instead  of  quarrelling,  had  they  been  but  both  in  „« 
Their  senses,  they'd  have  sent  young  master  forth 

To  school,  or  had  him  soundly  wbipp'd  at  home* 

To  teach  him  manners  Cor  the  time  to  come.    • 
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XXVI. 

Don  Jose  and  the  Donoa  Inez  led 

For  sometime  an  unhappy  sort  of  life, 

Wishing  each  other,  not  divorced,  hut  dead;1 
They  lived  respectably  at  man  and  wife, 

Their  conduct  was  exceedingly  well-bred, 
And  gave  no  outward  signs  of  inward  strife, 

Until  at  length  the  smother  d  fire  broke  out, 

And  put  the  business  past  all  kind  of  doubt. 

XXVII. 

For  Inea  calTd  some  druggists  and  physicians, 
And  tried  to  prove  her  loving  lord  was  mad, 

But  a«  he  had  some  lucid  intermissions, 
She  neat  decided  he  was  only  bad; 

Yet  when  they  ask'd  her  for  her  depositions, 
No  sort  of  explanation  could  be  had, 

Save  that  her  duty  both  to  man  and  God 

Required  this  conduct — which  seem'd  very  odd. 

XXVIII. 
She  kept  a  journal,  where  his  faults  were  noted, 

And'open'd  certain  trunks  of  books  and  letters, 
Ail  which  might,  if  occasion  served,  be  quoted ; 

And  then  she  had  all  Seville  for  abettors, 
Besides  her  good  old  grandmother  (who  doted) ; 

The  hearers  of  her  case  became  repeaters, 
Then  advocates,  inquisitors,  and  judges, 
Some  for  amusement,  others  for  old  grudges. 

rfxix. 

And  then  this  best  and  meekest  woman  bore 
With  such  serenity  her  husband's  woes, 

Just  as  the  Spartan  ladies  did  of  yore, 

Who  saw  their  spouses  kill'd,  and  nobly  chose 

Never  to  say  a  word  about  them  more— 
Calmly  she  heard  each  calumny  that  rose, 

And  saw  his  agonies  with  such  sublimity, 

That  all  the  world  exclaim'd,  «  What  magnanimity !» 

XXX. 

No  doubt,  this  patience,  when  the  world  Is  damning  us, 

Is  philosophic  in  our  former  friends ; 
*T  is  also  pleasant  to  be  deem'd  magnanimous, 

The  more  so  in  obtaining  our  own  ends; 
And  what  the  lawyers  call  a  «  malus  animus,* 

Conduct  like  this  by  no  means  comprehends : 
Revenge  in  person  's  certainly  no  virtue. 
But  then  't  is  not  my  fault  if  others  hurt  you. 

XXXI. 

And  if  our  quarrels  should  rip  up  old  stories, 
And  help  them  with  a  lie  or  two  additional, 

/  m  not  to  blame,  as  you  well  know,  no  more  is 
Any  one  else— they  were  become  traditional; 

Besides,  their  resurrection  aids  our  glories 

By  contrast,  which  is  what  we  just  were  wishing  all  : 

And  science  profits  by  this  resurrection—* 

Dead  scandals  form  good  subjects  for  dissection. 

XXXII. 
Their  friends  had  tried  at  reconciliation, 

Then  their  relations,  who  made  matters  worse 
(T  were  hard  to  tell  upon  a  like  occasion 

To  whom  k  may  be  best  to  have  recourse — 
I  can't  say  much  for  friend  or  yet  relation) : 

The  lawyers  did  their  utmost  for  divorce, 
But  scarce  a  fee  was  paid  on  either  side 
Before,  unluckily,  Bon  Jose  died. 


XXXIII. 
He  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because, 

According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect 
From  counsel  learned  in  those  kinds  of  laws 

(Although  their  talk  *s  obscure  and  circumspect), 
His  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  charming  cause ; 

A  thousand  pities  also  with  respect 
To  public  feeling,  which  on  litis  occasion 
Was  manifested  in  a  great  sensation. 

XXXIV. 

But  ah !  he  died !  and  buried  with  him  lay 
The  public  feeling  and  the  lawyer's  fees : 

His  house  was  sold,  his  servants  sent  away, 
A  Jew  took  one  of  bis  two  mistresses, 

A  priest  the  other — at  least  so  they  say : 
I  ask'd  the  doctors  after  his  disease, 

He  died  of  the  slow  fever  called  the  tertian, 

And  left  his  widow  to  her  own  aversion. 

XXXV. 

Tet  Jose  was  an  honourable  man, 
That  I  must  say,  who  knew  him  very  well; 

Therefore  his  frailties  I  '11  no  further  scan, 
Indeed  there  were  not  many  more  to  tell; 

And  if  his  passions  now  and  then  outran 
Discretion,  and  were  not  so  peaceable 

As  Numa's  (who  was  also  named  Pompilius), 

He  had  been  ill  brought  up,  and  was  born  bilious. 

XXXVI. 

Whate'er  might  be  his  worthlessness  or  worth, 
Poor  fellow!  he  had  many  things  to  wound  him, 

Let's  own,  since  it  can  do  no  good  on  earth ; 
It  was  a  trying  moment  that  which  found  him 

Standing  alone  beside  his  desolate  hearth, 

Where  all  his  household  gods  lay  sbiver'd  round  him ; 

No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  bis  pride 

Save  death  or  Doctors'  Commons — so  he  died. 

XXXVII. 

Dying  intestate,  Juan  was  sole  heir 

To  a  chancery  suit,  and  messuages,  and  lands, 

Which,  with  a  long  minority  and  care, 

Promised  to  turn  out  well  in  proper  hands : 

Iuei  became  sole  guardian,  which  was  fair, 
And  answer  d  but  to  nature's  just  demands; 

An  only  son  left  with  an  only  mother 

Is  brought  up  much  more  wisely  than  another. 

XXXVIII. 

Sagest  of  women,  even  of  widows,  she 

Resolved  that  Juan  should  be  quite  a  paragon, 

And  worthy  of  the  noblest  pedigree 

(His  sire  was  of  Castile,  his  dam  from  Arragon)  : 

Then  for  accomplishments  of  chivalry, 

In  case  our  lord  the  king  should  go  to  war  again, 

He  learn'd  the  arts  of  riding,  fencing,  gunnery, 

And  how  to  scale  a  fortress — or  a  nunnery. 

XXXIX. 

But  that  which  Donna  Inez  most  desired, 
And  saw  into  herself  each  day  before  all 

Tbe  learned  tutors  whom  for  him  she  hired, 
Was  that  his  breeding  should  be  strictly  moral; 

Much  into  all  his  studies  she  inquired, 
And  so  they  were  submitted  first  to  her,  all, 

Arts,  sciences,  no  branch  was  made  a  mystery 

To  Juan's  eyes,  excepting  natural  history. 
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XL. 

The  languages,  especially  the  dead. 
The  sciences,  and  most  of  all  the  abstruse, 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use, 

In  all  these  he  was  much  and  deeply  read; 
But  not  a  page  of  any  thing  that  s  loose. 

Or  hints  continuation  of  the  species, 

Was  ever  suffcr'd,  lest  he  should  grow  vicious. 

XLI. 

Bis  classic  studies  made  a  little  puzzle, 
Because  of  filthy  loves  of  gods  and  goddesses, ' 

Who  in  the  earlier  ages  raised  a  bustle, 
But  never  put  on  pantaloons  or  bodices;! 

Bis  reverend  tutors  bad  at  times  a  tussle. 
And  for  their  jEneids,  Iliads  and  Odysseys, 

Were  forced  to  make  an  odd  sort  of  apology, 

For  Donna  Inez  dreaded  the  mythology. 

XUL 
Ovid 's  a  rake,  as  half  his]verses  show  him ; 

Anacrcon's  morals  are  a  still  worse  sample; 
Catullus  scarcely  has  a  decent  poem; 

I  don't  think  Sappho's  Ode  a  good  example, 
Although  3  Looginus  tells  us  there  is  no  hymn 

Where  the  sublime  soars  forth  on  wings  mora  ample ; 
Rut  Virgil's  songs  are  pure,  except  that  horrid  one 
Beginning  with  •  Formosum  pastor  Corydon.* 

XLnr. 

Lucretius'  irreligion  is  too  strong 

For  early  stomachs,  to  prove  wholesome  food; 
I  can't  help  thinking  Juvenal  was  wrong, 

Although  no  doubt  his  real  intent  was  good, 
For  speaking  out  so  plainly  in  his  song. 

So  much  indeed  as  to  be  downright  rude; 
And  then  what  proper  person  can  be  partial 
To  all  those  nauseous  epigrams  of  Martial? 

XLIV. 
Juan  was  taught  from  out  the  best  edition, 

Expurgated  by  learned  men,  who  place, 
Judiciously,  from  out  the  schoolboy's  vision, 

The  grosser*parts';  but,  fearful  to  deface 
Too  much  their  modest  bard  by  this  omission, 

And  pitying  sore  his  mutilated  case, 
They  only  add  them  all  in  an  appendix  ,4 
Which  saves,  in  fact,  the  trouble  of  an  index  ; 

XLV. 
For  there  we  have  them  all  «  at  one  fell  swoop,* 

Instead  of  being  scatter'd  through  the  pages; 
They  stand  forth  marshall'd  in  a  handsome  troop, 

To  meet  the  ingenuous  youth  of  future  ages, 
Till  some  less  rigid  editor  shall  stoop 

To  call  them  back'into  their  separate  cages, 
Instead  of  standing  staring  altogether, 
Like  garden  gods— and  not  so  decent,  either. 

XLVI. 
The  Missal  too  (it  was  the  family  Missal) 

Was  ornamented  in  a  sort  of  way 
Which  ancient  mass  books  often  are,  and  this  all 

Kinds  of  grotesques-illumined ;  and  how  they 
Who  saw  those  figures  on  the  margin  kiss  all, 

Gould  turn  their  optics  to  the  text  and  pray 
Is  more  than  I  know—but  Don  Juan's  mother 
Kept  this  herself,  and  gave  her  son  another. 


XLYU. 
Sermons  he  read,  and  lectures  he  endured. 

And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  saint* ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  Chrysostom  inured. 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  restraint* : 
But  how  faith  is  acquired,  and  then  insured. 

So  well  not  one  of  the  aforesaid  pain* 
As  Saint  Augustine,  in  his  fine  Confessions, 
Which  make  the  reader  envy  his 

XLVIH. 
This,  too,  was  a  seaTd  book  to  little  J 

I  can't  but  say  that  his  mamma  was  right. 
If  such  an  education  was  the  true  one, 

She  scarcely  trusted  him  from,  out  her  sight  ; 
Her  maids  were  old,  and  if  she  took  a  new  one 

Tou  might  be  sure  she  was  a  perfect  fright; 
She  did  this  during  even  her  husband's  life— 
I  recommend  a*  muck  to  every  wife. 

XL1X 

Young  Juan  wax'd  in  gooduneas  and  grace : 
At  six  a  charming  child,  and  at  eleven 

With  all  the  promise  of  as  fine  a  face 
As  e'er  to  man's  maturer  growth  was  given  : 

He  studied  steadily  and  grew  apace. 
And  seem'd,  at  least,  in  the  right  road  to 

For  half  his  days  were  paas'd  at  chords,  the 

Between  his  tutors,  confessor,  and  mother. 

L. 

At  six,  I  said  he  was  a  charming  child, 
At  twelve  he  was  a  fine,  but  quiet  boy  ; 

Although  io  infancy  a  little  wild, 

They  tamed  him  down  amongst  them:  to 

His  natural  spirit  not  in  vain  they  totl'd, 
At  least  it  seem'd  so  ;  and  his  mother's  joy 

Was  to  declare  how  sage  and  still,  and  steady. 

Her  young  philosopher  was  grown  already. 

LI. 

I  had  my  doubts,  perhaps  I  have  them  still. 
But  what  I  say  is  neither  here  nor  there  ; 

I  knew  his  father  well,  and  have  some  skill 
In  character — but  it  would  not  be  fair 

From  sire  to  son  to  augur  good  or  ill : 
He  aud  his  wife  were  an  ill-sorted  pair    ■ 

But  scandal 's  my  aversion — I  protest 

Against  all  evil  speaking,  even  in  jesf. 

lii. 

For  my  part  I  aay  nothing — nothing— but 

This  I  will  say — my  reason*  are  my  own- 
That  if  1  bad  an  only  son  to  put 

To  school  (as  God  be  praised  that  I  have  none 
T  is  not  with  Donna  Inez  I  would  shut 

Him  up  to  learn  his  catechism  alone ; 
No— no — I  'd  send  him  out  betimes  to  college, 
For  there  it  was  I  piok'd  up  my  own  knowledge 

LIII. 
For  there  one  learns    'tis  not  for  me  to  boast. 

Though  f  acquired— but  I  pass  over  met. 
As  well  as  all  the  Greek  I  since  have  lost  : 

I  say  that  there  a  the  place — but  « 
I  think  I  pick'd  up,  too,  as  well  as  most. 

Knowledge  of  matters — but,  no  matter 
I  never  married— but  I  think,  I  know, 
That  sons  should  not  be  educated  so. 
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MY. 

Young  Joan  now  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 

Tall,  handsome,  slender,  but  well  knit;  he  seem'd 

Active,  though  Dot  so  sprightly,  as  a  page  ; 
And  every  body  but  his  mother  deem'd 

Him  almost  man  ;  but  she  flew  in  a  rage, 

And  bit  herlipt  (for  else  she  might  hare  scream'd) 

If  airy  said  so,  for  to  be  precocious 

Was  in  her  eyes  a  thing  the  most  atrocious. 

LV. 
Amongst  her  numerous  acquaintance,  all 

Selected  for  discretion  and  devotion, 
There  was  the  Donna  Julia,  whom  to  call 

Pretty  were  but  to  give  a  feeble  notion 
Of  many  charms,  in  her  as  natural 

As  sweetness  to  the  flower,  or  salt  to  ocean, 
Her  zone  to  Venus,  or  his  bow  to  Cupid 
(But  this  last  simile  is  trite  and  stupid). 

LVI. 
The  darkness  of  her  oriental  eye 

Accorded  with  her  Moorish  origin 
( Her  blood  was  not  all  Spanish,  by  the  by ; 
In  Spain,  you  know,  this  is  a  sort  of  sin). 
When  proud  Grenada  fell,  and,  forced  to  fly, 

Boabdil  wept,  of  Donna  Julia's  kin 
Some  went  to  Africa,  some  stay'd  in  Spain, 
,  Her  great  great  grandmamma  chose  to  remain. 

Lvn. 

She  married  (I  forget  the  pedigree) 

With  an  Hidalgo,  who  transmitted  down 

His  blood  less  noble  than  such  blood  should  be': 
At  such  alliances  his  sires  would  frown, 

In  tliat  point  so  precise  in  each  degree 
That  they  bred  in  and  in,  as  might  be  shown, 

Marrying  their  cousins — nay,  their  aunts  and  nieces, 

Which  always  spoils  the  breed,  if  it  increases. 

Lvni. 

This  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again, 
Ruin'd  its  blood,  but  much  improved  its  flesh. 

For,  from  a  root,  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain, 
Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh ; 

The  sous  no  more  were  short,  the  daughters  plain  ; 
But  there's  a  rumour  which  I  fain  would  hush— 

T  h  said  that  Donna  Julia's  grandmamma 

Produced  her  Don  more  heirs  at  love  than  law. 

UX. 
However  this  might  be,  the  race  went  on 

Improving  still  through  every  generation, 
Co  til  it  centred  in  an  only  son 

Who  left  an  only  daughter  ,*  my  narration 
Hay  have  suggested  that  this  single  one 

Could  be  but  Julia  (whom  on  this  occasion 
I  shall  have  muck  to  speak  about),  and  she 
Was  married,  charming,  chaste,  and  twenty-three. 

LX. 

Her  eye  (I  m  very  fond  of  handsome  eyes) 
Was  large  and  dark,  suppressing  half  its  fire 

Until  she  spoke,  then  through  its  soft  disguise 
Flash'd  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire, 

And  love  than  either  ;  and  there  would  arise 
A  something  in  them  which  was  not  desire, 

But  would  have  been,  perhaps,  but  for  the  soul 

Which  struggled  through  and  chasten'd  down  the  whole. 


LXI. 

Her  glossy  hair  was  eluster'd  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  fair  and  smooth ; 

Her  eyebrow's  shape  was  like  the  aerial  bow, 
Her  cheek  all  purple  with  the  beam  of  youth. 

If  ounting,  at  tames,  to  a  transparent  glow. 
As  if  her  veins  ran  lightning;  she,  in  sooth, 

Possess'd  an  air  and  grace  by  no  means  common  : 

Her  stature  tall— I  hate  a  dumpy  woman. 

LXII. 
Wedded  she  was  some  years,  and  to  a  man 

Of  fifty,  and  such  husbands  are  in  plenty; 
And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  oas 

Twere  better  to  have  two  of  five-aud-twenty, 
Especially  in  countries  near  the  sun  : 

And  now  I  think  on' t,  «  mi  vien  in  mente,» 
Ladies,  even  of  the  most  uneasy  virtue, 
Prefer  a  spouse  whose  age  is  short  of  thirty. 

LXIII. 
T  is  a  sad  thing,  I  cannot  choose  but  say, 

And  all  the  fault  of  that  indecent  sun 
Who  cannot  leave  alone  our  helpless  day, 

But  will  keep  baking,  broiling,  burning  on, 
That,  howsoever  people  fast  and  pray, 

The  flesh  is  frail,  and  so  the  soul  undone : 
What  men  call  gallantry,  and  gods  adultery, 
Is  much  more  common  where  the  climate  's  sultry. 

LXIV. 
Happy  the  nations  of  the  moral  north! 

Where  all  is  virtue,  and  the  winter  season 
Sends  sin  without  a  rag  on,  shiveriag  forth 

(T  was  snow  that  brought  Saint  Anthony  to  reason) ; 
Where  juries  cast  up  what  a  wife  is  worth 

By  laying  whate'er  sum,  in  mulct,  they  please  on 
The  lover,  who  must  pay  a  handsome  price, 
Because  it  is  a  marketable  vice. 

LXV. 

Alfonso  was  the  name  of  Julia's  lord, 

A  man  well  looking  for  his  years,  and  who 

Was  neither  much  beloved,  nor  yet  abhorr'd  : 
They  lived  together  as  most  people  do, 

Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord, 
And  not  exactly  either  one  or  two ; 

Tet  he  was  jealous,  though  he  did  not  show  it, 

For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it. 

LXVI. 
Julia  was — yet  I  never  could  see  why— 

With  Donna  Inez  quite  a  favourite  friend ; 
Between  their  tastes  there  was  small  sympathy, 

For  not  a  tine  had  Julia  ever  penn'd  : 
Some  people  whisper  (but,  no  doubt  they  lie, 

For  malice  still  imputes  some  private  end) 
That  Inez  had,  ere  Don  Alfonso's  marriage, 
Forgot  with  him  her  very  prudent  carriage ; 

Lxvn. 

And  that,  still  keeping  up  the  old  connexion. 

Which  time  had  lately  reoder'd  much  more  chaste, 

She  took  hi?  lady  also  in  affection, 

And  certainly  this  course  was  much  the  best : 

She  flatter'd  Julia  with  her  sage  protection, 
And  complimented  Don  Alfonso's  taste ; 

And  if  she  could  not  (who  can  !)  silence  scandal, 

At  least  she  left  it  a  more  slender  handle. 
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LXVIIf. 
I  can't  tell  whether  Julia  saw  the  affair 

With  other  people's  eyes,  or  if  her  own 
Discoveries  made,  but  none  could  be  aware 

Of  this,  at  least  no  symptom  e'er  was  shown ; 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know,  or  did  not  care, 

Indifferent  from  the  first,  or  callous  grown : 
1  'm  really  puzzled  what  to  think  or  say, 
She  kept  her  counsel  in  so  close  a  way. 

LXIX. 

Juan  she  saw,  and,  as  a  pretty  child, 

Caress'd  him  often,  such  a  thing  might  be 

Quite  innocently  done,  and  harmless  styled, 
When  she  had  twenty  years,  and  thirteen  he; 

But  I  am  not  so  sure  I  should  have  smiled 
When  be  was  sixteen,  Julia  twenty-three : 

These  few  short  years  make  wondrous  alterations, 

Particularly  amongst  sun-burnt  nations. 

LXX. 
Whate'er  the  cause  might  be,  they  had  become 

Changed ;  for  the  dame  grew  distant,  the  youth  shy. 
Their  looks  cast  down,  their  greetings  almost  dumb, 

And  much  embarrassment  in  either  eye ; 
There  surely  will  be  little  doubt  with  some 

That  Donna  Julia  knew  the  reason  why, 
Out  as  for  Juan,  he  had  no  more  notion 
Than  he  who  never  saw  the  sea  of  ocean. 

Lxxr. 

Yet  Julia's  very  coldness  still  was  kind, 
And  tremulously  gentle  her  small  hand 

Withdrew  itself  from  his,  but  left  behind 
A  little  pressure,  thrilling,  and  so  bland 

And  &light,  so  very  slight,  that  to  the  mind 
'T  was  but  a  doubt ;  but  ne'er  magician's  wand 

Wrought  change  with  all  Armida's  fairy  art 

Like  what  this  light  touch  left  on  Juan's  heart. 

LXXII. 
And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more, 

She  look'd  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile, 
As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  not  own,  but  cherish'd  more  the  while, 
For  that  compression  in  its  burning  core  ; 

Even  innocence  itself  has  many  a  wile, 
And  will  not  dare  to  trust  itself  with  truth, 
And  love  is  taught  hypocrisy  from  youth. 

LXXIII. 
But  passion  most  dissembles,  yet  betrays, 

Even  by  its  darkness ;  as  the  blackest  sky 
Foretels  the  heaviest  tempest,  it  displays 

Its  workings  through  the  vainly-guarded  eye, 
And  in  whatever  aspect  it  arrays 

Itself,  't  is  still  the  same  hypocrisy; 
Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate, 
Are  masks  it  often  wears,  and  still  too  late. 

LXXIV. 

Then  there  were  sighs,  the  deeper  for  suppression, 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft, 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Tremblings  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left ; 

All  these  are  little  preludes  to  possession, 
Of  which  young  passion  cannot  be  bereft, 

And  merely  tend  to  show  how  greatly  love  is 

Embarrass'd  at  first  starting  with  a  novice. 


LXXV. 
Poor  Julia's  heart  was  in  au  awkward  slate; 

She  Celt  it  going,  and  resolved  to  make 
The  noblest  efforts  for  herself  and  mate, 

For  honour's,  pride's,  religion's,  virtue's  sake 
Ilcr  resolutions  were  most  truly  great, 

And  almost  might  have  made  a  Tarqoin 
She  pray'd  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  grace, 
As  being  the  best  judge  of  a  lady's  case. 

LXXVf. 

She  vow'd  she  never  would  see  Juan  more. 
And  next  day  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother. 

And  look'd  extremely  at  the  opening  door. 
Which,  by  the  Virgin's  grace,  let  in  another; 

Grateful  she  was,  and  yet  a  little  sore — 
Again  it  opens,  it  can  be  no  other, 

'T  is  surely  Juan  now — No!     I  'm  afraid 

That  night  the  Virgin  was  no  farther  pray'd. 

Lxxvn. 

She  now  determined  that  a  virtuous  woman 
Should  rather  face  and  overcome  temptation; 

That  flight  was  base  and  dastardly,  and  no  man 
Should  ever  give  her  heart  the  least  sensation ; 

That  is  to  say  a  thought  beyond  the  common 
Preference  that  we  must  feel  upon  occasion 

For  people  who  are  pleasanteisihan  others, 

But  then  they  only  seem  so  many  brothers. 

LXXVIII. 

And  even  if  by  chance — and  who  can  tell? 

The  devil 's  so  very  sly— she  should  discover 
That  all  within  was  not  so  very  well. 

And  if,  still  free,  that  such  or  such  a  lover 
Blight  please  perhaps,  a  virtuous  wife  can  quel! 

Such  thoughts,  and  dq  the  belter  when  they  *re 
And,  if  the  man  should  ask,  't  is  but  denial : 
I  recommend  young  ladies  to  make  trial. 

LXXIX. 
And  then  there  are  such  tilings  as  love  divine, 

Bright  and  immaculate,  unmix'd  and  pure, 
Such  as  the  angels  think  so  very  fine, 

And  matrons,  who  would  be  no  leas  secure, 
Platonic,  perfect,  « just  such  love  as  mine;* 

Thus  Julia  said— and  thought  so,  to  be 
And  so  I  'd  have  her  think,  where  I  the  man 
On  whom  her  reveries  celestial  ran. 

LXXX. 

Such  love  is  innocent,  and  may  exist 

Between  young  persons  without  any  danger; 

A  hand  may  first,  and  then  a  lip  be  kiss'd; 
For  my  part,  to  such  doings  I  'm  a  stranger. 

But  hear  these  freedoms  form  the  utmost  list 
Of  all  o'er  which  such  love  may  be  a  ranger: 

If  people  go  beyond,  't  is  quite  a  crime, 

But  not  my  fault— I  tell  them  all  in  time. 

LXXXf. 

Love,  then,  but  love  within  its  proper  limits, 
Was  Julia's  innocent  determination 

In  young  Don  Juan's  favour,  and  to  him  it» 
Exertion  might  be  useful  on  occasion; 

And,  lighted  at  too  pure  a  shrine  to  dim  its 
Etherial  lustre,  with  what  sweet  persuasion 

He  might  be  taught,  by  love  and  her  together— 

I  really  don't  know  what,  nor  Julia  either. 
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LXXXII. 

Fraught  with  this  fine  intention,  and  well  fenced 

In  mail  of  proof — her  parity  of  soul. 
She.  for  the  future  of  her  strength  convinced, 

And  that  her  honour  was  a  rock,  or  mole, 
Exceeding  sagely  from  that  hour  dispensed 

With  any  kind  of  troublesome  control, 
But  whether  Julia  to  the  task  was  equal 
Is  that  which  must  be  mcntion'd  in  the  sequel. 

LXXXIII. 
Her  plan  she  deem'd  both  innocent  and  feasible, 

And,  surely,  with  a  stripling  of  sixteen 
Not  scandal's  fangs  could  fix  on  much  that  *s  seizable ; 

Or,  if  they  did  so,  satisfied  to  mean 
Nothing  but  what  was  good,  ber  breast  was  peaceable — 

A  quiet  conscience  makes  one  so  serene ! 
Christians  have  burn'd  each  other,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

lxxxiv. 

And  if,  in  the  mean  time,  her  husband  died, 

But  Heaven  forbid  that  such  a  thought  should  cross 
Her  brain,  though  in  a  dream  (and  then  she  sigh'd) ! 

Never  could  she  survive  that  common  loss; 
But  just  suppose  that  moment  should  betide, 

I  only  say  suppose  it— infer  nos 
(This  should  he  entre  nous,  for  Julia  thought 

In  French,  but  then  the  rhyme  would  go  for  nought). 

LXXXV. 

I  only  say  suppose  this  supposition  : 

Juan,  being  then  grown  up  to  man's  estate. 

Would  fully  suit  a  widow  of  condition ; 

Even  seven  years  hence  it  would  not  be  too  late; 

And  in  the  interim  (to  pursue  this  vision) 
The  mischief  after  all,  could,  not  be  great, 

For  be  would  learn  the  rudiments  of  love, 

I  mean  the  seraph  way  of  those  above. 

LXXXVI. 
So  much  for  Julia.    Now  we  'II  turn  to  Juan. 

Poor  little  fellow !  he  had  no  idea 
Of  his  own  case,  and  never  hit  the  true  one; 

In  feelings  quick  as  Ovid's  Miss  Medea, 
He  puizled  over  what  he  found  a  new  one, 

Bat  not  as  yet  imagined  it  could  be  a 
Thing  quite  in  course,  and  not  at  all  alarming. 
Which,  with  a  little  patience,  might  grow  charming. 

LXXXVII. 
Silent  and  pensive,  idle,  restless,  slow. 

His  home  deserted  for  the  lonely  wood. 
Tormented  with  a  wound  he  could  not  know, 

His,  like  all  deep  grief,  plunged  in  solitude. 
I  'm  fond  myself  of  solitude  or  so, 

But  then  I  beg  it  may  be  understood 
By  solitude  I  mean  a  sultan's,  not 
'A  hermit's,  with  a  haram  for  a  grot. 

LXXXVIH. 
«  Oh  love !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this, 

Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 

And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine.* 
The  bard  I  quote  from  does  not  sing  amiss,3 

With  the  exception  of  the  second  line, 
For  that  same  twining  «  transport  and  security* 
Are  twisted  to  a  phrase  of  some  obscurity. 


LXXXIX. 

The  poet  meant,  no  doubt,  and  thus  appeals 
To  die  good  sense  and  senses  of  mankind, 

The  very  thing  which  every  body  feels. 
As  all  have  found  on  trial,  or  may  find, 

That  no  one  likes  to  be  disturb'd  at  meals 
Or  love: — I  won't  say  more  about  «  entwines 

Or  « transport, »  as  we  know  all  that  before, 

But  beg  «  security*  will  bolt  the  door. 

XC. 
Young  Juan  wander  d  by  the  glassy  brooks. 

Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 
Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 

Where  the  wild  branch  of  the  cork  forest  grew ; 
There  poets  find  materials  for  their  books, 

And  every  now  and  then  we  read  them  through. 
So  that  their  plan  and  prosody  are  eligible, 
Unless,  like  Wordsworth,  they  prove  unintelligible. 

XCI. 
He.  Juan  (and  not  Wordsworth),  so  pursued 

His  self-communion  with  his  own  high  soul, 
Until  his  mighty  heart,  in  its  great  mood, 

Had  mitigated  part,  though  not  the  whole 
Of  its  disease;  he  did  the  best  he  could 

With  things  not  very  subject  to  control. 
And  turn'd,  without  perceiving  his  condition. 
Like  Coleridge,  into  a  metaphysician. 

XCII. 
He  thought  about  himself,  and  the  whole  earth, 

'  Of  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  stars, 
And  how  the  deuce  they  ever  could  have  birth ; 

And  then  he  thought  of  earthquakes  and  of  wars, 
How  many  miles  the  moon  might  have  in  girth, 

Of  air-balloons,  and  of  the  many  bars 
To  perfect  knowledge  of  the  boundless  skies ; 
And  then  he  thought  of  Donna  Julia's  eyes. 

XCItl. 
In  thoughts  like  these  true  wisdom  may  discern 

Longings  sublime,  and  aspirations  high, 
Which  some  are  born  with,  but  the  most  part  learn 

To  plague  themselves  withal,  they  know  not  why : 
T  was  strange  that  one  so  young  should  thus  concern 

His  brain  about  the  action  of  the  sky; 
If  you  thiuk  't  was  philosophy  that  this  did, 
I  can't  help  thinking  puberty  assisted. 

XCIV. 
He  pored  upon  the  leaves,  and  on  the  flowers, 

And  heard  a  voice  in  all  the  winds  ;  and  then 
He  thought  of  wood-nymphs  and  immortal  bowers, 

And  how  the  goddesses  came  down  to  men  : 
He  miss'd  the  pathway,  he  forgot  the  hours. 

And,  when  he  look'd  upon  his  watch  again, 
He  found  how  much  old  Time  had  been  a  winner, 
He  also  found  that  he  had  lost  his  dinner. 

XCV. 
Sometimes  he  turn'd  to  gate  upon  his  book, 

Boscan.  or  Garcilas&o ; — by  the  wiud 
Even  as  the  page  it  rustled  while  we  look, 

So  by  the  poesy  of  his  own  mind 
Over  the  mystic  leaf  his  soul  was  shook. 

As  if  l  were  one  whereon  magicians  bind 
Their  spells,  and  give  them  to  the  passing  gale, 
According  to  some  good  old  woman't  tale. 
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XCVI. 

Thus  would  be  while  bis  lonely  hour*  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted ; 

Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  iay, 
Gould  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted,— 

A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay, 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted, 

With several  other  things,  which  I  forget, 

Or  which,  at  least,  I  need  not  mention  yet. 

XCVH. 
Those  lonely  walks  and  lengthening  reveries 

Could  not  escape  the  gentle  Julia's  eyes ; 
She  saw  that  Juan  was  not  at  his  ease ; 

But  that  which  chiefly  may  and  must  surprise, 
Is,  that  the  Donna  Inez  did  not  tease 

Iler  only  son  with  question  or  surmise ; 
Whether  it  was  she  did  not  see,  or  would  not, 
Or,  like  all  very  clever  people,  could  not. 

XCVIII. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  yet 't  is  very  common ; 

For  instance — gentlemen,  whose  ladies  take 
Leave  to  o'erstep  the  written  rights  of  woman. 

And  break  the — Which  commandment  is't  they  break? 
(I  have  forgot  the  number,  and  think  no  man 

Should  rashly  quote,  for  fear  of  a  mistake.) 
I  say,  when  these  same  gentlemen  are  jealous, 
They  make  some  blunder,  which  their  ladies  tell  us. 

xcrx. 

A  real  husband  always  is  suspicious, 

But  still  no  less  suspects  in  the  wrong  place, 

Jealous  of  some  one  who  had  no  such  wishes, 
Or  pandering  blindly  to  his  own  disgrace. 

By  harbouring  some  dear  friend  extremely  vicious ; 
The  last  indeed  's  infallibly  the  case : 

And  when  the  spouse  and  friend  are  gone  off  wholly, 

He  wonders  at  their  vice,  and  not  his  folly. 

C. 
Thus  parents  also  are  at  times  short-sighted ; 

Though  watchful  as  the  lynx,  they  ne'er  discover, 
The  while  the  wicked  world  beholds,  delighted, 

Young  Hopeful's  mistress,  or  Miss  Fanny's  lover, 
Till  some  confounded  escapade  has  blighted 

The  plan  of  twenty  years,  and  all  is  over; 
And  then  the  mother  cries,  the  father  swears, 
And  wonders  why  the  devil  he  got  heirs. 

CI. 
But  Inez  was  so  anxious  and  so  clear 

Of  sight,  that  I  must  think,  on  this  occasion, 
She  had  some  other  motive  much  more  near 

For  leaving  Juan  to  this  new  temptation  ; 
But  what  that  motive  was,  I  sha'n't  say  here; 

Perhaps  to  finish  Juan's  education, 
Perhaps  to  open  Don  Alfonso's  eyes, 
In  case  he  thought  his  wife  too  great  a  prize. 

CII. 
It  was  upon  a  day,  a  summer's  day  ;— 

Summer 's  indeed  a  very  dangerous  season, 
And  so  is  spring  about  the  end  of  May; 

The  sun,  no  doubt,  is  the  prevailing  reason ; 
But  whatsoe'er  the  cause  is,  one  may  say, 

And  stand  convicted  of  more  truth  than  treason, 
That  there  are  months  which  nature  grows  more  merry 

in — 
March  has  its  hares,  and  May  must  have  its<heroine. 


cm. 

Twas  on  a  summers  day — the  sixth  of  Jane : — 

1  like  to  be  particular  in  dates, 
Not  only  of  the  age,  and  year,  but  moon  ; 

They  are  a  sort  of  post-house,  where  the  Fetes 
Change  horses,  making  history  change  its  tone. 

Then  spur  away  o'er  empires  and  o'er  states. 
Leaving  at  last  not  much  besides  chronology. 
Excepting  the  post-obits  of  theology. 

CIV. 
T  was  on  the  sixth  of  June,  about  the  boor 

Of  half-past  six — perhaps  stiU  nearer  seven, 
'When  Julia  sate  within  as  pretty  a  bower 

As  e'er  held  houri  in  that  heathenish  heaven 
Described  by  Mahomet,  and  Anaereon  Moore, 

To  whom  the  lyre  and  laurels  have  been  given, 
With  all  the  trophies  of  triumphant  song — 
He  won  them  well,  and  may  he  wear  them  knag. 

CV. 

She  sate,  bnt  not  alone ;  I  know  not  wefl 
How  this  same  interview  had  taken  place. 

And  even  if  I  knew,  I  should  not  tell — 
People  should  hold  their  tongues  in  any  ease; 

No  matter  how  or  why  the  thing  betel, 
But  there  were  she  and  Juan  face  to  face — 

When  two  such  faces  are  so,  't  would  be  wise, 

But  very  difficult,  to  shut  their  eyes. 

CVI. 
How  beautiful  she  look'd !  her  conscious  heart 

Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  so  wrong, 
Oh  love  !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art, 

Strengthening  the  weak  and  trampling  on  the 
How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along : 
The  precipice'  she  stood  on  was  immense — 
So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 

CVII. 
She  thought  of  her  own  strength,  and  Joan's  youth. 

And  of  the  folly  of  all  prudish  fears, 
Victorious  virtue,  and  domestic  truth. 

And  then  of  Don  Alfonso's  fifty  years : 
I  wish  these  last  had  not  occurr'd,  in  sooth. 

Because  that  number  rarely  much  endears. 
And  through  all  climes,  the  snowy  and  the  sunny. 
Sounds  ill  in  love,  whate'er  it  may  in  money. 

CVIII. 
When  people  say,  «I've  told  you  fifty  times,* 

They  mean  to  scold,  and  very  often  do  ; 
When  poets  say,  «I  've  written  fifty  rhymes,* 

They  make  you  dread  that  they  U  recite  then  too . 
In  gangs  of  fifty,  thieves  commit  their  crimes; 

At  fifty  love  for  love  is  rare,  'tis  true; 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  equally  as  feme  is, 
A  good  deal  may  be  bought  for  fifty  i^onis. 

CIX. 
Julia  had  honour,  virtue,  truth,  and  love, 

For  Don  Alfonso ;  and  she  inly  swore, 
By  all  the  vows  below  to  powers  above, 

She  never  would  disgrace  the  ring  she  wore. 
Nor  leave  a  wish  which  wisdom  might  reprove  ; 

And  while  she  ponder'd  this,  besides  much 
One  hand  on  Juan's  carelessly  was  thrown. 
Quite  by  mistake — she  thought  it  was  her  own; 
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ex. 

Unconsciously  the  lean'd  upon  the  other, 
Which  play'd  within  the  tangles  of  her  hair  ; 

Ami  to  contend  with  thoughts  she  could  not  smother 
She  seem'd,  by  the  distraction  of  her  air. 

T  was  surely  very  wrong  in  Juan's  mother 
To  leave  together  this  imprudent  pair, 

She  who  for  many  years  liad  watch'd  her  son  so — 

1  *m  very  certain  mine  would  not  have  done  so. 

CXI. 
The  hand  which  still  held  Juan's,  by  degrees 

Gentry,  but  palpably,  conurm'd  its  grasp, 
As  if  it  said  «  detain  me,  if  you  please ;» 

Yet  there  s  no  doubt  she  only  meant  to  clasp 
His  fingers  with  a  pure  Platonic  squeeze : 

She  would  have  shrunk  as  from  a  toad  or  asp, 
Had  she  imagined  such  a  thing  could  rouse 
A  feeling  dangerous  to  a  prudent  spouse. 

cxn. 

I  cannot  know  what  Juan  thought  of  this. 
But  what  he  did,  is  much  what  you  would  do ; 

His  young  Up  thank'd  it  with  a  grateful  kiss, 
And  then,  abash'd  at  its  own  joy,  withdrew 

In  deep  despair,  lest  he  had  done  amiss, 
Love  is  so  very  timid  when  't  is  new : 

She  blush'd  and  frown  d  not,  but  she  strove  to  speak, 

And  held  her  tongue,  her  voice  was  grown  so  weak. 

CXIII. 
The  son  set,  and  up  rota  the  yellow  moon: 

The  devil  s  in  the  moon  for  mischief ;  they 
Who  call'd  her  chaste,  methinks,  began  too  soon 

Their  nomenclature;  there  is  not  a  day. 
The  longest,  not  the  twenty-first  of  June, 

Sees  half  the  business  in  a  wicked  way 
On  which  three  single  hours  of  moonshine  smile— 
And  then  she  looks  so  modest  all  the  while. 

CXIY. 
There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 

Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self-control ; 
The  silver  light  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 

Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 
A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose. 

CXV. 
And  Julia  sate  with  Juan,  half  embraced 

And  half  retiring  from  the  glowing  arm, 
Which  trembled  like  the  bosom  where  't  was  placed: 

Yet  still  she  must  have  thought  there  was  no  harm, 
Or  else 't  were  easy  to  withdraw  her  waist ; 

But  then  the  situation  had  its  charm, 

And  then God  knows  what  next— 1  can't  go  on  ; 

I'm  almost  sorry  that  I  e'er  begun. 

CXV1. 

Oh  Plato !  Plato !  you  have  paved  the  way. 
With  your  confounded  fantasies,  to  more 

Immoral  conduct  by  the  fancied  sway 

Your  system  feigns  o'er  the  controlless  core 

Of  human  hearts,  than  all  the  long  array 
Of  poets  and  romancers : — You  're  a  bore, 

A  charlatan,  a  coxcomb— and  have  been, 

At  best,  no  better  than  a  go-between. 


GXVTI. 

And  Julia's  voice  was  lost,  except  in  sighs, 

Until  too  late  for  useful  conversation ; 
The  tears  were  gushing  from  her  gentle  eyes, 

I  wish,  indeed,  they  had  not  had  occasion ; 
Bnt  who,  alas !  can  love,  and  then  be  wise  ? 

Not  that  remorse  did  not  oppose  temptation, 
A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 
And  whispering  « I  will  ne'er  consent*— consented. 

cxvm. 

T  is  said  that  Xerxes  offer  d  a  reward 

To  those  who  could  invent  him  a  new  pleasure ; 

Methinks  the  requisition  's  rather  hard, 
And  must  have  cost  his  majesty  a  treasure : 

For  my  part,  I'm  a  moderate-minded  bard. 
Fond  of  a  little  love  (which  I  call  leisure) ; 

I  care  not  for  new  pleasures,  as  the  old 

Are  quite  enough  for  me,  so  they  but  hold. 

CXIX. 

Oh  Pleasure !  you  're  indeed  a  pleasant  thing. 
Although  one  must  be  damn'd  for  you  no  doubt ; 

I  make  a  resolution  every  spring 
Of  reformation  ere  the  year  run  out, 

But,  somehow,  this  my  vestal  vow  takes  wing. 
Yet  still,  1  trust,  it  may  be  kept  throughout : 

I  'm  very  sorry,  very  much  ashamed, 

And  mean,  next  winter,  to  be  quite  reclaim'd. 

CXX. 
Here  my  chaste  muse  a  liberty  must  take — 

Start  not !  still  chaster  reader— she'll  be  nice  hence- 
Forward,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to  quake: 

This  liberty  is  a  poetic  license, 
Which  some  irregularity  may  make 

In  the  design,  and  as  I  have  a  high  sense 
Of  Aristotle  and  the  Rules,  t  is  fit 
To  beg  bis  pardon  when  I  err  a  bit. 

CXXI. 

This  license  is  to  hope  the  reader  will 

Suppose  from  June  the  sixth  (the  fatal  day, 

Without  whose  epoch  my  poetic  skill, 

For  want  of  facts,  would  all  be  thrown  away), 

But  keeping  Julia  and  Don  Juan  still 
In  sight,  that  several  months  have  pass'd;  we  11  say 

T  was  in  November,  but  I  'm  not  so  sure 

About  the  day — the  era  s  more  obscure. 

CXXU. 
We'll  talk  of  that  anon.— T  is  sweet  to  hear 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep ; 
Tis  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear ; 

T  is  sweet  fo  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf;  'tis  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky; 

GXXHI. 
T  is  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dogs  honest  bark 

Bay  deep-moulh'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home  ; 
T  is  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 

Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come ; 
T  is  sweet  to  be  awaken'd  by  the  lark, 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 
Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girlstVtbe  song  of  birds, 
The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 
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CXXIV. 
Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 

In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth 
Purple  and  gushing ;  sweet  are  oar  escapes 

From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 
Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps ; 

Sweet  to  the  rather  is  his  first-born's  birth ; 
Sweet  is  revenge— especially  to  women, 
Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 


exxv. 

Sweet  is  a  legacy ;  and  passing  sweet 
The  unexpected  death  of  some  old  lady 

Or  gentleman  of  seventy  yean  complete. 

Who've  made  «  us  youth*  wait  too— too  long  already 

For  an  estate,  or  cash,  or  country-seat, 
Still  breaking,  but  with  stamina  so  steady, 

That  all  the  Israelites  are  fit  to  mob  its 

Next  owner,  for  their  double-damn'd  post-obit*. 

CXXVI. 
T  is  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels 

By  blood  or  ink;  'tis  sweet  to  put  an  end 
To  strife;  't  is  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our  quarrels, 

Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend ; 
Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels  ; 

Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 
Against  the  world ;  and  dear  the  schoolboy  spot 
We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

exxvn. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone, 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
.  The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd— all 's  known— 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recal 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin  so  shown, 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filch'd  for  us  from  heaven. 

CXXVIII. 
Man 's  a  strange  animal,  and  makes  strange  use 

Of  his  own  nature  and  the  various  arts, 
And  likes  particularly  to  produce 

Some  new  experiment  to  show  his  parts  : 
This  is  the  age  of  oddities  let  loose, 

Where  different  talents  find  their  different  mart*  ; 
You'd  best  begin  with  truth,  and  when  you  've  lost  your 
Labour,  there 's  a  sure  market  for  imposture. 

CXXIX. 

What  opposite  discoveries  we  have  seen  ! 

(Signs  of  true  genius,  and  of  empty  pockets :) 
One  makes  new  noses,  one  a  guillotine, 

One  breaks  your  bones,  one  sets  them  in  their  sockets; 
But  vaccination  certainly  has  been 

A  kind  antithesis  to  Gongreve's  rockets, 


CXXX. 

Bread  has  been  made  (indifferent)  from  potatoes, 
And  galvanism  has  set  some  corpses  grinning, 

But  has  not  answerd  like  the  apparatus 
Of  the  Humane  Society's  beginning, 

By  which  men  are  unsuffbeated  gratis ; — 
What  wondrous  new  machines  have  late  brcn  spinning! 


CXXXI. 


exxxn. 

This  is  the  patent  age  of  new  invention* 
For  killing  bodies,  and  for  saving  tools. 

All  propagated  with  the  best  intentions: 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lantern,  by  which  coals 

Are  safely  mined  for  in  the  mode  he  mentions, 
Tombuctoo  travels,  voyages  to  the  Poles, 

Are  ways  to  benefit  mankind,  as  true, 

Perhaps,  as  shooting  them  at  Waterloo. 

CXXXHI. 
Man  s  a  phenomenon,  one  knows  not  what. 

And  wonderful  beyond  all  wondrous  measure; 
T  is  pity  though,  in  this  sublime  world,  that 

Pleasure  's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin  s  a  pleasure ; 
Few  mortals  know  what  end  they  would  be  at. 

But  whether  glory,  power,  or  love,  or  treasure. 
The  path  is  through  perplexing  ways,  and  when 
The  goal  is  gain'd,  we  die,  you  know    and 

CXXXIV. 

What  then  ? — I  do  not  know,  no  more  do 
And  so  good  night.— Return  we  to  our  story: 

T  was  in  November,  when  fine  days  are  few. 
And  the  far  mountains  wax  a  little  boary, 

And  clap  a  white  cape  on  their  mantles  blue; 
And  the  sea  dashes  round  the  promontory. 

And  the  loud  breaker  boils  against  the  rock. 

And  sober  suns  must  set  at  five  o'clock. 

exxxv. 

T  was,  as  the  watchmen  say,  a  cloudy  night ; 

No  moon,  no  stars,  the  wind  was  low  or  loud 
By  gusts,  and  many  a  sparkling  hearth  was  bright 

With  the  piled  wood,  round  which  the  family  crowd 
There 's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light. 

Even  as  a  summer  sky  's  without  a  cloud : 
I  'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 
A  lobster  salad,  and  champagne,  and  chat. 

CXXXVI. 
T  was  midnight— Donna  Julia  was  in  bed, 

Sleeping,  most  probably, — when  at  her  door 
Arose  a  clatter  might  awake  the  dead, 

If  they  had  never  been  awoke  before — 
And  that  they  have  been  so  we  all  have  read. 

And  are  to  be  so,  at  the  least,  once  more — 
The  door  was  fasten'd,  but,  with  voice  and  fit t. 
First  knocks  were  heard,  then  «  Madam— Madam 

CXXXVH. 
«  For  God's  sake,  Madam — Madam — here's  my 

With  more  than  half  the  city  at  his  back — 
Was  ever  heard  of  such  a  cursed  disaster? 

T  is  not  my  fault— I  kept  good  watch— Alack ! 
Do,  pray,  undo  the  bolt  a  little  foster — 

They  're  on  the  stair  just  now,  and  in  a  crack 
Will  all  be  here;  perhaps  he  yet  may  fly — 
Surely  the  window  »  not  so  very  high  !• 
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cxxxvni. 

By  thi«  time  Don  Alfonso  was  arrived. 

With  torches,  friends,  and  servants  in  great  number ; 
The  major  part  of  them  had  long  been  wived, 

And  therefore  paused  not  to  disturb  the  slumber 
Of  any  wicked  woman,  who  contrived 

By  stealth  her  husband's  temples  to  encumber : 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  so  contagious, 
Were  one  not  punish'd,  all  would  be  outrageous. 

CXXXK. 

I  can't  tell  how,  or  why,  or  what  suspicion 

Gould  enter  into  Don  Alfonso's  head, 
But  for  a  cavalier  of  his  condition 

It  surely  was  exceedingly  ill-bred, 
Without  a  word  of  previous  admonition, 

To  hold  a  levee  round  his  lady's  bed, 
And  summon  lackeys,  arm'd  with  fire  and  sword, 
To  prove  himself  the  thing  he  most  abhorr'd. 

CXL. 
Poor  Donna  Julia!  starting  as  from  sleep 

(Mind — that  I  do  not  say— she  had  not  slept), 
Began  at  once  to  scream,  and  yawn,  and  weep ; 

Her  maid  Antonia,  who  was  an  adept, 
Contrived  to  fling  the  bed-clothes  in  a  heap, 

As  if  she  had  just  now  from  out  them  crept : 
I  cant  tell  why  she  should  take  all  this  trouble 
To  prove  her  mistress  had  been  sleeping  double. 

CXLI. 

But  Julia  mistress,  and  Antonia  maid, 
Appear'd  like  two  poor  harmless  women,  who 

Of  goblins,  but  still  more  of  men,  afraid, 
Had  thought  one  man  might  be  deterr'd  by  two, 

And  therefore  side  by  side  were  gently  laid, 
Until  the  hours  of  absence  should  run  through, 

And  truant  husband  should  return,  and  say, 

*  My  dear,  1  was  the  first  who  came  away.» 

cxm. 

Now  Julia  found  at  length  a  voice,  and  cried, 
m  In  Heaven's  name,  Don  Alfonso,  what  d'  ye  mean  ? 

Has  madness  seised  you?  would  that  I  had  died 
Ere  such  a  monster s  victim  I  had  been! 

What  may  this  midnight  violence  betide, 
A  sudden  fit  of  drunkenness  or  spleen ! 

Dare  you  suspect  me,  whom  the  thought  would  kill? 

Search,  then,  the  room!* — Alfonso  said,  «I  will.* 

GXLIH. 
He  search'd,  they  search'd,  aud  rummaged  every  where, 

Closet  and  clothes-press,  chest  and  window-seat, 
And  found  much  linen,  lace,  and  several  pair 

Of  stockings,  slippers,  brushes,  combs,  complete, 
With  other  articles  of  ladies  fair. 

To  keep  them  beautiful,  or  leave  them  neat: 
Arras  they  prick'd  and  curtains  with  their  swords, 
And  wounded  several  shutters,  and  some  boards. 

CXLIV. 
Coder  the  bed  they  search'd,  and  there  they  found — 

No  matter  what— it  was  not  that  they  sought. 
They  open'd  windows,  gazing  if  the  ground 

Had  signs  or  foot-marks,  but  the  earth  said  nought : 
Aud  then  they  stared  each  other's  faces  round  : 

T  is  odd,  not  one  of  all  these  seekers  thought, 
And  seems  to  me  almost  a  sort  of  blunder, 
Of  looking  in  the  bed  as  well  as  under. 


CXLV. 

During  this  inquisition  Julia's  tongue 

Was  not  asleep — «  Yes,  search  and  search,*  she  cried, 
Insult  on  insult  heap,  and  wrong  on  wrong! 

It  was  for  this  that  I  became  a  bride ! 
For  this  in  silence  I  have  snffer'd  long 

A  husband  like  Alfonso  at  my  side; 
But  now  I'll  bear  no  more,  nor  here  remain, 
If  there  be  law,  or  lawyers,  in  all  Spain. 

CXLVI. 
«  Yes,  Don  Alfonso;'  husband  now  no  more, 

If  ever  you  indeed  deserved  the  name, 
Is 't  worthy  of  your  years?— you  have  threescore, 

Fifty,  or  sixty — it  is  all  the  same — 
Is't  wise  or  fitting  causeless  to  explore 

For  facts  against  a  virtuous  woman's  fame? 
Ungrateful,  perjured,  barbarous  Don  Alfonso! 
How  dare  you  think  your  lady  would  go  on  so? 

CXLVII. 
« Is  it  for  this  I  have  disdaio'd  to  hold 

The  common  privileges  of  my  sex  ? 
That  I  have  chosen  a  confessor  so  old 

And  deaf,  that  any  other  it  would  vex, 
And  never  once  he  has  had  cause  to  scold, 

But  found  my  very  innocence  perplex 
So  much,  he  always  doubted  I  was  married — 
How  sorry  you  will  be  when  I've  miscarried! 

CXLVHI. 
«  Was  it  for  this  that  no  Cortejo  ere 

I  yet  have  chosen  from  out  the  youth  of  Seville  ? 
Is  it  for  this  I  scarce  went  any  where, 

Except  to  bull-fights,  mass,  play,  rout,  and  revel  ? 
Is  it  for  this,  whate'er  my  suitors  were, 

I  favour'd  none — nay,  was  almost  uncivil  ? 
Is  it  for  this  that  General  Count  O'Reilly, 
Who  took  Algiers,  declares  I  used  him  vilely?6 

CXJLIX. 
«  Did  not  the  Italian  Musico  Caxxani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  ? 
Did  not  his  countryman,  Count  Corniani, 

Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain? 
Were  there  not  also  Russians,  English,  many? — 

The  Count  Strongstroganoff  I  put  in  pain, 
And  Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,  the  Irish  peer. 
Who  kill'd  himself  for  love  (with  wine)  last  year. 

CL. 
«  Have  I  not  had  two  bishops  at  my  feet, 

The  Duke  of  Ichar,  and  Don  Fcrnan  Nunez? 
And  is  it  thus  a  faithful  wife  you  treat? 

I  wonder  in  what  quarter  now  the  moon  is: 
I  praise  your  vast  forbearance  not  to  beat 

Me  also,  since  the  time  so  opportune  is — 
Oh,  valiant  roan !  with  sword  drawn  and  cock'd  trigger, 
Mow,  tell  me,  don't  you  cut  a  pretty  figure  ? 

CM. 
«  Was  it  for  this  you  took  your  sudden  journey, 

Under  pretence  of  business  indispensable, 
With  that  sublime  of  rascals  your  attorney, 

Whom  I  see  standing  there,  and  looking  sensible 
Of  having play'd  the  fool?  though  both  I  spurn,  he 

Deserves  the  worst,  his  conduct 's  less  defensible, 
Because,  no  doubt,  't  was  for  his  dirty  fee, 
And  not  from  any  love  to  you  or  me. 
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CUI. 

« If  he  comes  here  to  lake  a  deposition, 

By  all  means  let  the  gentleman  proceed; 
(  Tou  *ve  made  the  apartment  in  a  fit  condition : 

There  's  pen  and  ink  for  you,  sir,  when  you  need- 
Let  every  thing  be  noted  with  precision, 

I  would  not  you  for  nothing  should  be  feed — 
But,  as  my  maid 's  undress'd,  pray  turn  your  spies  out.» 
«  Oh !»  sobb'd  Antonia,  « I  could  tear  their  eyes  out.* 

CLIU, 
«  There  b  the  closet,  there  the  toilet,  there 

The  anti-chamber— search  them  under,  over: 
There  is  the  sofa,  there  the  great  arm-chair, 

The  chimney — which  would  really  hold  a  lover. 
I  wish  to  sleep,  and  beg  you  will  take  care 

And  make  no  further  noise  till  you  discover 
The  secret  cavern  of  this  lurking  treasure — 
And,  when 't  is  found,  let  me,  too,  have  that  pleasure. 

CUT. 
•  And  now,  Hidalgo!  now  that  yon  have  thrown 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all, 
Pray  have  the  courtesy  to  make  it  known 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d"  ye  caU 
Him?  what's  his  lineage?  let  him  but  be  shown — 

.1  hope  he's  young  and  handsome — is  he  tall? 
Tell  me— and  be  assured,  that  since  you  stain 
My  honour  thus,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

CLV. 

. «  At  least,  perhaps,  he  has  not  sixty  years— 
At  mat  age  he  would  be  too  old  for  slaughter. 

Or  for  so  young  s>  husband's  jealous  fears — 
(Antonia!  let  me  have  a  glass  of  water). 

I  am  ashamed  of  having  shed  these  tears, 
They  are  unworthy  of  my  father  s  daughter; 

My  mother  dream' d  not  in  my  natal  hour 

That  I  should  fall  into  a  monster's  power. 

CLVI. 
«  Perhaps 't  is  of  Antonia  you  an  jealous. 

Ton  saw  Chat  she  was  sleeping  by  my  side 
When  yon  broke  in  upon  us  with  your  fellow*. 

Look  where  you  please — we  've  nothing,  sir,  to  hide ; 
Only  another  time,  I  trust,  you  %H  tell  us, 

Or  for  the  sake  of  decency  abide 
A  moment  at  the  door,  that  we  may  be 
Dress'd  to  receive  so  much  good  company. 

CLVJI. 
«  And  now,  sir,  I  have  done,  and  say  no  more; 

The  little  I  have  said  may  serve  to  show 
The  guileless  heart  in  silence  may  grieve  o'er 

The  wrongs  to  whose  exposure  it  is  slow: — 
1  leave  you  to  your  conscience  as  before, 

Twill  one  day  ask  you  why  you  used  me  so? 
God  grant  you  feel  not  then  the  bitterest  grief! — 
Antonia  1  where 's  my  pocket-handkerchief?* 

CLV1II. 
She  ceased,  and  turn'd  upon  her  pillow;  pale 

She  lay,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  through  their  tears. 
Like  skies  that  rain  and  lighten;  as  a  veil 

Waved  and  o'ershading  her  wan  cheek,  appears 
Her  streaming  hair;  the  black  curls  strive,  but  fail, 

To  liide  the  glossy  shoulder  which  uprears 
Its  snow  through  all; — her  soft  lips  lie  apart, 
And  louder  than  her  breathing  beats  her  heart. 


GUX. 

The  Senhor  Don  Alfonso  stood  confused; 

Antonia  bustled  round  the  ransack  d  room. 
And,  turning  up  her  nose,  with  looks  abused 

Her  master,  and  his  myrmidons,  of  whom 
Not  one,  except  the  attorney,  was  amused ; 

He,  like  Achates,  faithful  to  the  tomb. 
So  there  were  quarrels,  cared  not  for  the 
Knowing  they  must  be  settled  by  the  hi 

CLX. 
With  prying  snub-nose,  and  small  eyes,  he 

Following  Antonia  s  motions  here  and  there. 
With  much  suspicion  in  his  attitude; 

For  reputations  he  had  little  care : 
So  that  a  suit  or  action  were  made  good. 

Small  pity  had  he  for  the  young  and  fair. 
And  ne'er  believed  in  negatives,  tall  these 
Were  proved  by  competent  false 


curx 

But  Don  Alfonso  stood  with  downcast  looks. 
And,  truth  to  say,  he  made  a  foolish  figure ; 

When,  after  searching  in  five  hundred  nooks. 
And  treating  a  young  wife  with  so  much 

He  gain'd  no  point,  except  some  self  rebukes, 
Added  to  those  his  lady  with  such  vigour 

Had  pour'd  upon  him  for  the  last  half  hoar. 

Quick,  thick,  and  heavy— as  a  thunder 


cum. 

At  first  he  tried  to  hammer  an  ensue. 
To  which  the  sole  reply  were  lean  and  sofas. 

And  indications  of  hysterica)  whose 
Prologue  is  always  certain  throes  and  throes. 

Gasps,  and  whatever  else  the  owners  choose  :— 
Alfonso  taw  his  wife,  and  thought  of  Job  a; 

He  saw,  too,  in  perspective,  her  relations. 

And  then  he  tried  to  muster  all  his  patience. 

cLxm. 

He  stood  in  act  to  speak,  or  rather  stammer. 
But  sage  Antonia  cut  him  short  before 

The  anvil  of  his  speech  received  the  hammer. 
With  «  Pray,  sir,  leave  the  room,  and  see  no 

Or  madam  dies.* — Alfonso  mutter'd  « 
But  nothing  else,  the  lime  of  words 

He  cast  a  rueful  look  or  two,  and  did. 

He  knew  not  wherefore,  that  which  he 


GUUV. 

With  him  retired  his  «  posse  comifcrtau,* 
The  attorney  last,  who  linger  d  near  the 

Reluctantly,  still  tarrying  there  as  late  as 
Antonia  let  him — not  a  little  sore 

At  this  most  strange  and  unexplaind  « 
In  Don  Alfonso's  facts,  which  just  now  wore 

An  awkward  look;  as  he  revolved  the  case, 

The  door  was  fasten'd  in  his  legal  face. 

CLXV. 
No  sooner  was  it  bolted,  than— Oh  shame ! 

Oh  sin!  oh  sorrow!  and  oh  womankind! 
How  can  you  do  such  things  and  keep  your  fa 

Unless  this  world,  and  t'  other  too,  be  blind? 
Nothing  so  dear  as  an  unfiJch'd  good  name! 

But  to  proceed — for  there  is  more  behind: 
With  much  heart-fell  reluctance  be  it  said. 
Young  Juan  slipp'd,  holf-smotherd,  from  the 
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CLXVI. 
He  had  been  bid — I  don't  protend  to  say 

How,  nor  can  I  indeed  describe  the  where — 
Young,  slender,  and  pack'd  easily,  he  Jay, 

No  doubt,  in  little  compass,  round  or  square; 
Hut  pity  him  I  neither  mnst  nor  may 

His  suffocation  by  that  pretty  pair; 
T  were  better,  sure,  to  die  so,  than  be  shut 
With  maudlin  Clarence  in  his  Malmsey  butt. 

CLXVn. 
And,  secondly,  I  pity  not,  because 

He  had  no  business  to  commit  a  sin, 
Forbid  by  heavenly,  fined  by  human  laws, — 

At  least  't  was  rather  ea/ly  to  begin ; 
But  at  sixteen  the  conscience  rarely  gnaws 

So  mnch  as  when  we  call  our  old  debts  in 
At  sixty  years,  and  draw  the  accounts  of  evil, 
And  find  a  deuced  balance  with  the  devil. 

CLXV1II. 
Of  his  position  I  can  give  no  notion : 

T  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  Chronicle, 
How  the  physicians,  leaving  pill  and  potion, 

Prescribed,  by  way  of  blister,  a  young  belle, 
When  old  King  Davids  blood  grew  dull  in  motion, 

And  that  the  medicine  answer d  very  well; 
Perhaps 't  was  in  a  different  way  applied. 
For  David  lived,  bnt  Juan  nearly  died. 

CLXIX. 
What  *s  to  be  done?    Alfonso  will  be  back 

The  moment  be  has  sent  his  fools  away. 
Antonia 's  skill  was  put  upon  the  rack, 

But  no  device  could  be  brought  into  play — 
And  how  to  parry  the  rrnew'd  attack? 

Besides,  it  wanted  bnt  few  hours  of  day: 
Antonia  puzzled ;  Julia  did  not  speak, 
But  press'd  her  bloodless  lip  to  Juan's  cheek. 

CLXX. 
He  tnrn'd  his  lip  to  hers,  and  with  his  hand 

Call'd  back  the  tangles  of  her  wandering  hair; 
Even  then  their  love  they  could  not  all  command, 

And  half  forgot  their  danger  and  despair: 
Antonia's  patience  now  was  at  a  stand — 

«  Come,  come,  't  is  no  time  now  for  fooling  there,* 
She  whisper d  in  great  wrath — « I  must  deposit 
This  pretty  gentleman  within  the  closet: 

CLXXI. 
«  Pray  keep  your  nonsense  for  some  luckier  night — 

Who  can  have  put  my  master  in  this  mood? 
What  will  become  on  't? — I  'm  in  such  a  fright! 

The  devil  s  in  the  urchin,  and  no  good — 
Is  this  a  time  for  giggling?  this  a  plight? 

Why,  don't  you  know  that  it  may  end  in  blood  ? 
Ton  '11  lose  your  life,  and  f  shall  lose  my  place, 
My  mistress  all,  for  that  half-girlish  face. 

CLXXfl. 

«  Had  it  but  been  for  a  stout  cavalier 
Of  twenty-five  or  thirty— (Come,  make  haste) 

But  for  a  child,  what  piece  of  work  is  here! 
I  really,  madam,  wonder  at  your  taste — 

(Come,  sir,  get  in) — my  master  must  be  near. 
There,  for  the  present  at  the  least  be  s  fast, 

And,  if  ve  can  but  till  the  morning  keep 

Our  counsel— (Juan,  mind  you  must  not  sleep). 


CLXXITI. 
Now,  Don  Alfonso  entering,  but  alone, 

Closed  the  oration  of  the  trusty  maid  : 
She  loiter  d,  and  he  told  her  to  be  gone, 

An  order  somewhat  sullenly  obey'd; 
However,  present  remedy  was  none, 

And  no  great  good  seem'd  answer'd  if  she  stay'd  : 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view, 
She  snuff  d  the  candle,  curtsied,  and  withdrew. 

CLXXIV. 
Alfonso  paused  a  minute — then  begun 

Some  strange  excuses  for  his  late  proceeding ; 
He  would  not  justify  vrhat  he  had  done, 

To  say  the  best,  it  was  extreme  ill  breeding; 
But  there  were  ample  reasons  for  it,  none 

Of  which  he  specified  in  this  his  pleading: 
His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole, 
Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learn'd  call  «  rigmarole.* 

CLXXV. 

Julia  said  nought;  though  all  the  while  there  rose 
A  ready  answer,  which  at  once  enables 

A  matron,  who  her  husband  s  foible  knows, 
By  a  few  timely  words  to  turn  the  tables, 

Which,  if  it  does  not  silence,  still  must  pose, 
Even  if  it  should  comprise  a  pack  of  fables; 

'T  is  to  retort  with  6rmness,  and  when  he 

Suspects  with  one,  do  you  reproach  with  three. 

CLXXVI. 
Julia,  in  fact,  had  tolerable  grounds, 

Alfonso's  loves  with  Inez  were  w*ll  known  ; 
But  whether  't  was  that  ones  own  guilt  confounds — 

But  that  can't  be,  as  has  been  often  shown ; 
A  lady  with  apologies  abounds  : 

It  might  be  that  her  silence  sprang  alone 
From  delicacy  to  Don  Juan's  ear. 
To  whom  she  knew  his  mother's  fame  was  dear. 

CLXXVn. 
There  might  be  one  more  motive,  which  makes  two: 

Alfonso  ne'er  to  Juan  had  alluded, 
Mention'd  his  jealousy,  but  never  who 

Had  been  the  happy  lover,  he  concluded, 
Conceal'd  amongst  his  premises ;  't  is  true, 

His  mind  the  more  o'er  this  its  mystery  brooded  ; 
To  speak  of  Inez  now  were,  one  may  say, 
Like  throwing  Juan  in  Alfonso's  way. 

CLXXVIH. 
A  hint,  in  tender  cases,  is  enough; 

Silence  is  best,  besides  there  is  a  tact 
(That  modern  phrase  appears  to  me  sad  stuff, 

But  it  will  serve  to  keep  my  verse  compact) 
Which  keeps,  when  push'd  by  questions  rather  rough, 

A  lady  always  distant  from  the  fact — 
The  charming  creatures  lie  with  such  a  grace, 
There 's  nothing  so  becoming  to  the  face. 

CLXXIX. 
They  blush,  and  we  believe  them;  at  least  I 

Have  always  done  so;  't  is  of  no  great  use, 
In  any  case,  attempting  a  reply. 

For  then  their  eloquence  grows  quite  profuse; 
And  when  at  length  they  are  out  of  breath,  they  siylt, 

And  cast  their  languid  eyes  down,  and  let  loose 
A  tear  or  two,  and  then  we  make  it  up; 
And  then — and  then — and  then — sit  down  and  sup. 
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GLXXX. 
Alfonso  closed  his  speech,  and  begg'd  her  pardon. 

Which  Julia  half  withheld,  and  then  half  granted, 
And  laid  conditions,  he  thought,  very  hard  on, 

Denying  several  little  things  he  wanted : 
He  stood,  like  Adam,  lingering  near  his  garden, 

With  useless  penitence  perplex'd  and  haunted, 
Beseeching  she  no  further  would  refuse, 
When  lo!  he  stumbled  o'er  a  pair  of  shoes. 

CLXXXI. 
A  pair  of  shoes! — what  then?  not  much,  if  they 

Are  such  as  fit  with  lady's  feet,  but  these 
(No  one  can  tell  how  much  I  grieve  to  say) 

Were  masculine ;  to  see  them  and  to  scire 
Was  but  a  moment's  act. — Ah !  well-a-day ! 

My  teeth  begin  to  chatter,  my  veins  freeze — 
Alfonso  first  examined  well  their  fashion, 
And  then  flew  out  into  another  passion. 

CLXXXII. 
He  left  the  room  for  his  relinquished  sword, 

And  Julia  instant  to  the  closet  flew ; 
(c  Fly,  Juan,  fly!  for  Heavens  sake—- not  a  word — 

The  door  is  open— you  may  yet  slip  through 
The  passage  you  so  often  have  explored — 

Here  is  the  garden-key — fly — fly — adieu! 
Haste — haste ! — I  hear  Alfonso's  hurrying  feet — 
Day  has  not  broke— there  'a  no  one  in  the  street.* 

GLXXXin. 
None  can  say  that  this  was  not  good  advice, 

The  only  mischief  was,  it  came  loo  late; 
Of  all  experience  't  is  the  usual  price, 

A  sort  of  income-tax  laid  on  by  fate : 
Juan  had  reach'd  the  room-door  in  a  trice, 

And  might  have  done  so  by  the  garden-gate, 
But  met  Alfonso  in  his  dressing-gown, 
Who  threatcn'd  death — so  Juan  knock'd  him  down. 

CLXXXIV. 
Dire  was  the  scuffle,  and  out  went  the  light, 

Antonia  cried  out  «Rape!»>  and  Julia  «Fire!» 
But  not  a  servant  stirr'd  to  aid  the  fight. 

Alfonso,  pommell'd  to  his  heart's  desire, 
Swore  lustily  he  'd  be  revenged  this  night; 

And  Juan,  too,  blasphemed,  an  octave  higher; 
His  blood  was  up ;  though  young,  he  was  a  Tartar, 
And  not  at  all  disposed  to  prove  a  martyr. 

CLXXXV. 

Alfonso's  sword  had  dropp'd  ere  he  conld  draw  it, 
And  they  continued  battling  band  to  hand, 

For  Juan  very  luckily  ne'er  saw  it; 
His  temper  not  being  under  great  command, 

If  at  that  moment  he  had  chanced  to  claw  it, 
Alfonso's  days  had  not  been  in  the  land 

Much  longer. — Think  of  husbands',  lovers'  lives! 

And  how  you  may  be  doubly  widows — wives! 

CLXXXVI. 
Alfonso  grappled  to  detain  the  foe, 

And  Juan  throttled  him  to  get  away, 
And  blood  ('t  was  from  the  nose)  began  to  flow; 

At  last,  as  they  more  faintly  wrestling  lay, 
Juan  contrived  to  give  an  awkward  blow, 

And  then  his  only  garment  quite  gave  way; 
lie  fled,  like  Joseph,  leaving  it — but  there, 
I  doubt,  all  likeness  ends  between  the  pair. 


CLXXxvn. 

Lights  came  at  length,  and  men  and  maids,  who  found 
An  awkward  spectacle  their  eyes  before ; 

Antonia  in  hysterics,  Julia  swoon'd, 

Alfonso  leaning,  breathless,  by  the  door; 

Some  half- torn  drapery  scatter  d  on  the  ground. 
Some  blood,  and  several  footsteps,  bat  no  more : 

Juan  the  gate  gain'd,  turn'd  the  key  about, 

And  liking  not  the  inside,  lock'd  the  oat. 

CLXXXVIII. 
Here  ends  this  Cantor: — Need  I  sing  or  say. 

How  Juan,  naked,  favourd  by  the  Night 
(Who  favours  what  she  should  not),  found  his  way. 

And  reach'd  his  home  in  aa  unseemly  plight  T 
The  pleasant  scandal  which  arose  next  day, 

The  nine  days'  wonder  which  was  brought  to  light. 
And  how  Alfonso  sned  for  a  divorce, 
Were  in  the  English  newspapers,  of  coarse. 

CLXXXIX. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  the  whole  proceedings 

The  depositions,  and  the  cause  at  full, 
The  names  of  all  the  witnesses,  the  pleading's 

Of  counsel  to  non-suit  or  to  annul. 
There  's  more  than  one  edition,  and  the  readings 

Are  various,  but  they  none  of  them  are  dull. 
The  best  is  that  in  short-hand,  ta'en  by  Gnrney. 
Who  to  Madrid  on  purpose  made  a  journey. 

CXG. 
But  Donna  Ines  to  divert  the  train 

Of  one  of  the  most  circulating  scandals 
That  had  for  centuries  been  known  in  Spain, 

At  least  since  the  retirement  of  the  Vandals, 
First  vow'd  (and  never  had  she  vow'd  in  vain) 

To  Virgin  Mary  several  pounds  of  candles; 
And  then,  by  the  advice  of  some  old  ladies. 
She  sent  her  son  to  be  shipp'd  off  from  Cadix. 

CXGI. 
She  had  resolved  that  he  should  travel  through 

All  European  climes  by  land  or  sea, 
To  mend  his  former  morals,  and  get  new. 

Especially  in  France  and  Italy 
(At  least  this  is  the  thing  most  people  do). 

Julia  was  sent  into  a  convent;  she 
Grieved,  but  perhaps,  her  feelings  may  be  better 
Shown  in  the  following  copy  of  her  letter: 

CXCII. 
«  They  tell  me 't  is  decided ;  you  depart : 

T  is  wise— "t  is  well,  but  not  the  less  a  paia; 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart. 

Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again; 
To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used ; — I  write  in  haste,  «nd  if  a  stain 
Be  on  tlits  sheet,  't  is  not  what  it  appear*— 
My  eyeballs  burn  and  throb,  bnt  have  no  tears. 

exem. 

« I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 
State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  rsircm 

And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream ; 

Yet,  if  I  name  my  guilt,  't  is  not  to  boast, — 
None  can  deem  liarshlier  of  me  than  I 

I  trace  this  scrawl  because  I  cannot  rest — 

I  ve  nothing  to  reproach  or  to  request. 
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CXCIV. 
«  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

T  is  -woman's  whole  existence;  man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  Church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart, 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart, 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  can  not  estrange  : 
Men  have  all  these  resources;  we  but  one— 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

CXCV. 

«  You  will  proceed  in  pleasure  and  in  pride, 

Beloved  and  loving  many;  all  is  o'er 
For  me  on  earth,  except  some  years  to  hide 

My  shame  and  sorrow  deep  in  my  heart's  core; 
These  I  could  bear,  but  cannot  cast  aside 

The  passion,  which  still  rages  as  before, 
And  so  farewell — forgive  me,  love  me— No, 
That  word  is  idle  now— but  let  it  go. 

CXCVI. 
«  My  breast  has  been  all  weakness,  is  so  yet; 

But  slill,  I  think,  I  can  collect  my  mind ; 
My  blood  still  rushes  where  my  spirit  's  set, 

As  roll  the  waves  before  the  settled  wind ; 
My  heart  is  feminine,  nor  can  forget — 

To  all,  except  one  image,  madly  blind : 
So  shakes  the  needle,  and  so  stands  the  pole, 
As  vibrates  my  fond  heart  to  my  fix'd  soul. 

exevn. 

- 1  have  no  more  to  say,  but  linger  still, 
•    And  dare  not  set  my  seal  upon  this  sheet, 
And  yet  I  may  as  well  the  task  fulfil, 

My  misery  can  scarce  be  more  complete : 
I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would  meet, 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you !» 

exevm. 

This  note  was  written  upon  gilt-edged  paper, 
With  a  neat  little  crow-quill,  slight  and  new : 

Her  small  white  band  could  hardly  reach  the  taper, 
It  trembled  as  magnetic  needles  do, 

And  yet  she  did  not  let  one  tear  escape  her; 

The  seal  a  sun-flower;  «  EUe  vous  suit partout,* 

The  motto,  cut  upon  a  white  cornelian, 

The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermilion. 

CXCIX. 
This  was  Don  Joan's  earliest  scrape ;  but  whether 

I  shall  proceed  with  his  adventures  is 
Dependant  on  the  public  altogether; 

We  '11  see,  however  what  they  say  to  this 
(Their  favour  in  an  author's  cap  's  a  feather, 

And  no  great  mischief  sdone  by  their  caprice); 
And,  if  their  approbation  we  experience, 
Perhaps  they  '11  bave  some  more  about  a  year  hence. 

CC. 
My  poem  's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing, 
With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 

A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 
>'ew  characters ;  the  episodes  are  three  : 

A  panorama  view  of  hell 's  in  training, 
After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 
So  that  my  name  of  Epic  's  no  misnomer. 


ccr. 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time, 

With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  Rules, 
The  vade  mecum  of  the  true  sublime, 

Which  makes  so  many  poets  and  some  fools; 
Prose  poets  like  blank- verse — I  'in  fond  of  rhyme — 

Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools; 
I  've  got  new  mythological  machinery, 
And  very  handsome  supernatural  scenery. 

ccn. 

There 's  only  one  slight  difference  between 

Me  and  my  epic  brethren  gone  before, 
And  here  the  advantage  is  my  own,  I  ween 

(Not  that  I  have  not  several  merits  more, 
But  this  will  more  peculiarly  be  seen) ; 

They  so  embellish,  that 't  is  quite  a  bore 
Their  labyrinth  of  fables  to  thread  through, 
Whereas  this  story '»  actually  true. 

Gem. 

If  any  person  doubt  it,  I  appeal 

To  history,  tradition,  and  to  facts, 
To  newspapers,  whose  truth  all  know  and  feel, 

To  plays  in  five,  and  operas  in  three  acts; 
All  these  confirm  my  statement  a  good  deal, 

But  that  which  more  completely  faith  exacts 
Is  that  myself,  and  several  now  in  Seville, 
Saw  Juan's  last  elopement  with  the  devil. 

CCIV. 
If  ever  I  should  condescend  to  prose, 

I  '11  write  poetical  commandments,  which 
Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 

That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 
My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  kuows, 

And  carry  precept  to  the  highest  pitch : 
I  '11  call  the  work  «  Longinus  o'er  a  Bottle, 
Or,  Every  poet  his  own  Aristotle.n 

CCV. 
Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope  : 

Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey: 
Because  the  first  is  crazed  beyond  all  hope, 

The  second  drunk,  the  third  so  quaint  and  mouthcy  : 
With  Crabbe  it  may  be  difficult  to  cope. 

And  Campbells  Hippocrene  is  somewhat  drouthy: 
Thou  shalt  not  steal  from  Samuel  Rogers,  nor 
Commit — flirtation  with  the  muse  of  Moore : 

CCVI. 
Thou  shalfnot  covet  Mr  Sotheby's  Muse, 

His  Pegasus,  nor  any  thing  that  3  his : 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  like  « the  Blues, » 

(There  's  one,  at  least,  is  very  fond  of  this) : 
Thou  shalt  not  write,  in  short,  but  what  I  choose : 

This  is  true  criticism,  and  you  may  kiss — 
Exactly  as  you  please,  or  not — the  rod, 
But  if  you  don't,  I  'II  lay  it  on,  by  G — d! 

CCVH. 
If  any  person  should  presume  to  assert 

This  story  is  not  moral,  first,  1  pray 
That  they  will  not  cry  out  before  they  're  hurt; 

Then  that  they  '11  read  it  o'er  again,  and  say 
(But,  doubtless,  nobody  will  be  so  pert) 

That  this  it  not  a  moral  tale  though  gay  ; 
Besides,  in  canto  twelfth,  I  mean  to  show 
The  very  place  where  wicked  people  go. 
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ccvin. 

If,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  so  blind 
To  their  own  good  this  warning  to  despise, 

Led  by  some  tortuosity  of  mind, 
Not  to  believe  my  verse  and  their  own  eyes, 

And  cry  that  they  « the  moral  cannot  find,* 
I  tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies — 

Should  captains  the  remark  or  critics  make, 

They  also  lie  too— under  a  mistake. 

CCIX. 
The  public  approbation  I  expect, 

And  beg  they  U  take  my  word  about  the  moral, 
Which  I  with  their  amusement  will  connect 

(So  children  cutting  teeth  receive  a  coral) ; 
Meantime,  they'll  doubtless  please  to  recollect 
My  epical  pretensions  to  the  laurel : 
For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I  've  bribed  my  grandmother  s  review — the  British. 

CCX. 
I  sent  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 
I'm  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor; 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast, 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her, 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 
All  1  can  say  is— that  he  had  the  money. 

CCXI. 
I  think  that  with  this  holy  new  alliance 

I  may  insure  the  public,  and  defy 
All  oilier  magazines  of  art  or  science. 

Daily,  or  monthly,  or  three-monthly;  I 
Have  not  essay  d  to  multiply  their  clients, 

Because  they  tell  me  't  were  in  vain  to  try, 
And  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Quarterly 
Treat  a  dissenting  author  very  martyrly. 

CCXII. 
n  Non  ego  hocferrem  caUda  juventa 

Consult  Planco,»  Horace  said,  and  so 
Say  I,  by  which  quotation  there  is  meant  a 

Hint  that  some  six  orseven  good  years  ago 
(Long  ere  I  dreamt  of  dating  front  the  Brenta) 

I  was  most  ready  to  return  a  blow, 
And  would  not  brook  at  all  this  sort  of  thing 
In  my  hot  youth — when  George  the  Third  was  King. 

CGXHI. 
But  now,  at  thirty  years,  my  hair  is  gray 

(I  wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at  forty  ? 
{  thought  of  a  peruke  the  other  day), 

My  heart  is  not  much  greener  ;  and,  in  short,  I 
Have  squander' d  my  whole  summer  while  't  was  May, 

And  feci  no  more  the  spirit  to  retort ;  I 
Have  spent  my  life,  both  interest  and  principal. 
And  deem  not,  what  I  dcem'd,  my  soul  invincible. 

CCXIV. 
No  more — no  more — Oh  !  never  more  on  me 

The  freshness  of  the  heart  can  fall  like  dew, 
Which  out  of  all  the  lovely  things  we  see 

Extracts  emotions  beautiful  and  new, 
Hived  in  our  bosoms  like  the  bag  o'  the  bee: 

Think'st  thou  the  honey  with  those  objects  grew  ? 
Alas ! '  twas  not  in  them,  but  in  thy  power 
To  double  even  the  sweetue&s  of  a  (lower. 


CCXV. 
No  more — no  more — Oh !  never  more,  my  heart. 

Canst  thou  be  my  sole  world,  my  universe  1 
Once  all  in  all,  but  now  a  thing  apart, 

Thou  canst  not  be  my  blessing  or  my  curse  ;  ' 

The  illusion's  gone  for  ever,  and  thou  art  I 

Insensible,  I  trust,  but  none  the  worse  ; 
And  in  thy  stead  I  ve  got  a  deal  of  judgment, 
Though  Heaven  knows  how  it  ever  found  a  lodgem-i— 

CCXVI. 
My  days  of  love  are  over  me,  no  more  7 

The  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow , 
Can  make  the  fool  of,  which  they  made  before — 

In  short,  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  did  do  : 
The  credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  o'er ; 

The  copious  use  of  claret  is  forbid,  loo ; 
So,  for  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice. 

ccxvn. 

Ambition  was  my  idol,  which  was  broken 
Before  the  shrines  of  Sorrow  and  of  Pleasure ; 

And  the  two  last  have  left  me  many  a  token 
O'er  which  reflection  may  be  made  at  leisure  : 

Now,  like  Friar  Bacon's  brazen  head.  I  "ve  spoken, 
«  Time  is,  time  was,  time 's  past,*  a  cbymic  cretin 

Is  glittering  youth,  which  I  have  spent  betimes — 

My  heart  in  passion,  and  my  head  on  rhymes.  ' 

ccxvm.  ' 

What  is  the  end  of  fame  !  t  is  but  to  nil 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper; 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill,  ' 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in  vapour : 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes  suB  .       ( 

And  hards  burn  what  they  call  their  «  midnight  tapr  •  | 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse  bust. 

GCXIX. 

What  are  the  hopes 'of  man  1  old  Egypt's  king, 

Cheops,  erected  the  first  pyramid 
And  largest,  thinking  it  was  just  the  thing 

To  keep  his  memory  whole,  and  mammy  kid  ; 
But  somebody  or  other,  rummaging, 

Burglariously  broke  his  coffin's  lid : 
Let  not  a  monument  give  yon  or  me  hopes. 
Since  not  a  pinch  of  dust  remains  of  Cheops. 

CCXX. 

But  I,  being  fond  of  true  philosophy, 

Say  very  often  to  myself,  «  Alas ! 
All  things  that  have  been  born  were  bum  to  dae. 

And  flesh  (which  Death  mows  down  to  hay)  i»  pra=* . 
You  've  pass'd  your  youth  not  so  unpleasantly. 

And  if  yon  had  it  o'er  again — 'twould  pus* — 
So  thank  yonr  stars  that  matters  are  no  worse. 
And  read  your  Bible,  sir,  and  mind  your  parse  • 

CCXXI. 
But  for  the  present,  gentle  reader?  an-i 

Still  gentler  purchaser  !  the  bard — that  *  I — 
Must,  with  permission,  shake  you  by  the  hand. 

And  so  your  humble  servant,  and  good  bye  ' 
We  meet  again,  if  we  should  undersand 

Each  other  ;  and,  if  not,  I  shall  not  try 
Tour  patience  further  than  by  this  short  samx  lc — 
'  Twere  well  if  others  follow'd  my  example. 
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ccxxn. 

«  Go,  little  book,  from  this  my  solitude  ! 

I  ca&t  thee  on  the  waters,  go  thy  ways  ! 
And  if,  as  1  believe,  thy  vein  be  good. 

The  world  will  mid  thee  after  many  days.n 
When  Sonthey's  read,  and  Wordsworth  understood, 

I  can't  help  putting  in  my  claim  to  praise — 
The  four  first  rhymes  are  Southey's,  every  line  : 
For  God's  sake,  reader!  take  them  not  for  mine. 


CANTO  II. 


i. 

Ob  ye !  who  teach  the  ingenuous  youth  of  nations, 
Holland,  France,  England,  Germany,  or  Spain, 

I  pray  ye  flog  them  upon  all  occasions, 

It  mends  their  morals  ;  never  mind  the  pain  : 

The  best  of  mothers  and  of  educations, 
In  Juan's  case,  were  but  employed  in  vain, 

Since  in  a  way,  that's  rather  of  the  oddest,  he 

Became  divested  of  his  native  modesty. 

II. 
Had  he  but  been  placed  at  a  public  school, 

In  the  third  form,  or  even  in  the  fourth, 
His  daily  task  had  kept  his  fancy  cool, 

At  least  had  he  been  nurtured  in  the  north  ; 
Spain  may  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule, 

But  then  exceptions  always  prove  its  worth — 
A  lad  of  sixteen  causing  a  divorce 
Puzzled  his  tutors  very  much,  of  course. 

III. 
I  can't  say  that  it  puzzles  me  at  all, 

If  all  things  be  consider'd  :  first  there  was 
His  lady  mother,  mathematical, 

A never  mind ;  his  tutor,  an  old  ass  ; 

A  pretty  woman — (that 's  quite  natural, 

Or  else  the  thing  had  hardly  come  to  pass) ; 
A  husband  rather  old,  not  much  in  unity 
With  his  young  wife-— a  time,  and  opportunity. 

rv. 

Well — well,  the  world  must  turn  npon  its  axis, 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 

And  live  and  die,  make  love,  and  pay  our  taxes, 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us, 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame, 

Fighting,  devotion,  dust — perhaps  a  name. 

V. 
I  said,  that  Juan  had  been  sent  to  Cadiz — 

A  pretty  town,  I  recollect  it  well — 
*  Tis  there  the  mart  of  the  colonial  trade  is 
(Or  was,  before  Pern  learn'd  to  rebel)  ; 
And  such  sweet  girls — I  mean  such  graceful  ladies, 

Their  very  walk  would  make  your  bosom  swell ; 
I  can't  describe  it,  though  so  much  it  strike, 
Nor  liken  it—I  never  saw  the  like : 


VI. 

An  Arab  horse,  a  stately  stag,  a  barb 

New  broke,  a  camelopard,  a  gazelle. 
No — none  of  these  will  do  ; — and  then  their  garb  ! 

Their  veil  and  petticoat — Alas  !  to  dwell 
Upon  such  things  would  very  near  absorb 

A  canto — then  their  feet  and  ancles ! — well, 
Thank  Heaven  I've  got  no  metaphor  quite  ready 
(And  so  my  sober  Muse    come  let  s  be  steady— 

VII. 
Chaste  Muse  ! — well,  if  you  must,  you  must) — the  veil 

Thrown  back  a  moment  with  the  glancing  hand, 
Wliile  the  o'erpowering  eye,  that  turns  you  pale, 

Flashes  into  the  heart : — All  sunny  land 
Of  love !  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there  plann'd 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley. 
Excepting  the  Venetian  Fazzioli. 

vm. 

But  to  our  tale:  the  Donna  Inez  sent 

Her  son  to  Cadiz  only  to  embark; 
To  stay  there  had  not  answer'd  her  intent, 

But  why  7— we  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark — 
T  was  for  a  voyage  that  the  young  man  was  meant, 

As  if  a  Spanish  ship  were  Noah's  ark, 
To  wean  him  from  the  wickedness  of  earth, 
And  send  him  like  a  dove  of  promise  forth. 

IX. 

Don  Juan  bid  his  valet  pack  his  things 

According  to  direction,  then  received 
A  lecture  and  some  money:  for  four  springs 

He  was  to  travel ;  and,  though  Inez  grieved 
(As  every  kind  of  parting  has  its  stings), 

She  hoped  he  would  improve — perhaps  believed  : 
A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

X. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 
Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday-school 

For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 
(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil  or  the  fool; 

Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 
Dunces  were  whipp'd  or  set  upon  a  stool : 

The  great  success  of  Juan's  education 

Spurr'd  her  to  teach  another  generation. 

XI. 
Juan  embark'd — the  ship  go!  under  weigh, 

The  wind  was  fair,  the  water  passing  rough; 
A  devil  of  a  sea  rolls  in  that  bay, 

As  I,  who  've  cross'd  it  oft,  know  well  enough  : 
And,  standing  upon  deck,  the  dashing  spray 

Flies  in -one's  face,  and  makes  it  weather-tough : 
And  there  he  stood  to  take,  and  take  again. 
His  first — perhaps  his  last— farewell  of  Spain. 

XII. 
I  can't  but  say  it  is  an  awkward  sight 

To  see  one's  native  land  receding  through 
The  growing  waters — it  unmans  one  quite ; 

Especially  when  life  is  rather  new  : 
I  recollect  Great  Britain's  coast  looks  white, 

But  almost  every  other  country's  bine, 
When,  gazing  on  them,  mystified  by  distance, 
We  enter  on  our  nautical  existence. 
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XIH. 
So  Juan  stood  bewildcr'd  on  the  deck :' 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strain'd,  and  sailors  swore, 
And  the  ship  creak'd,  the  town  became  a  speck, 

From  which  away  so  fair  and  fast  they  bore*-— 
The  best  of  remedies  is  a  beef-steak 

Against  sea-sickness;  try  it,  sir,  before 
You  sneer,  and  I  assure  you  this  is  true, 
For  I  have  found  it  answer — so  may  you. 

XIV. 
Don  Juan  stood,  and,  gazing  from  the  stern, 

Deheld  his  native  Spain  receding  fur: 
First  partings  form  a  lesson  hard  to  learn, 

Even  nations  feel  this  when  they  go  to  war; 
There  is  a  sort  of  unexprcss'd  concern, 

A  kind  of  shock  that  sets  one's  heart  ajar: 
At  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

XV. 

But  Juan  had  got  many  things  to  leave — 
His  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  no  wife, 

So  that  he  had  much  better  cause  to  grieve 
Than  many  persons  more  advanced  in  life; 

And,  if  we  now  and  then  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife, 

No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears — 

That  is,  till  deeper  griefs  congeal  our  tears. 

XVI. 
So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 

By  Babel's  water,  still  remembering  Sion  .* 
I  *d  weep,  but  mine  is  not  a  weeping  muse, 

And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thiug  to  die  on ; 
Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves;  and  the  next  time  their  servants  tie  on 
Behind  their  carriages  their  new  portmanteau, 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto. 

XVII. 
And  Juan  wept,  and  much  he  sigh'd,  and  thought, 

While  his  salt  tears  dropp'd  into  the  salt  sea, 
« Sweets  to  the  sweet ;»  (I  like  so  much  to  quote; 

You  must  excuse  this  extract,  't  is  where  she, 
The  Queen  of  Denmark,  for  Ophelia  brought 

Flowers  to  the  grave),  and  sobbing  often,  he 
Reflected  on  his  present  situation. 
And  seriously  resolved  on  reformation. 

xvra. 

« Farewell,  my  Spain!  a  long  farewell!*  he  cried, 

«  Perhaps  I  may  revisit  thee  no  more, 
But  die,  as  many  an  exiled  heart  hath  died, 

Of  its  own  thirst  to  see  again  thy  shore: 
Farewell,  where  Guadalquivir's  waters  glide! 

Farewell,  my  mother !  and,  since  all  is  o'er. 
Farewell,  too,  dearest  Julia !»— (here  he  drew 
Her  letter  out  again,  and  read  it  through.) 

XIX. 

«  And  oh !  if  e'er  I  should  forget,  I  swear — 
But  that  *s  impossible,  and  cannot  be — 

Sooner  shall  this  blue  ocean  melt  to  air, 
Sooner  shall  earth  resohe  itself  to  sea. 

Than  I  resign  thine  image,  oh !  my  fair ! 
Or  think  of  any  thing,  excepting  thee; 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic* — 

(Here  the  ship  gave  a  lurch,  and  he  grew  sea-sick). 


XX. 

«  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth — (here  he  fell  sicker' 
Oh,  Julia!  what  is  every  other  woe? — 

(For  God's  sake,  let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor — 
Pedro!  Battista!  help  me  down  below.) 

Julia,  my  love ! — (you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker) — 
Oh,  Julia ! — (this  cursed  vessel  pitches  so)— 

Beloved  Julia!  hear  me  still  beseeching*— 

(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching}. 

XXI. 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart, 
Or  rather  stomach,  which,  alas!  attends, 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 
The  loss  of  love,  the  treachery  of  friends, 

Or  death  of  those  we  doat  on,  when  a  part 
Of  us  dies  with  them,  as  each  fond  hope  ends  : 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathetic. 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic. 

XXII. 
Love  'a  a  capricious  power;  I  *ve  known  it  hold 

Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat, 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold, 

And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat; 
Against  all  noble  maladies  he  §  bold, 

But  vulgar  illnesses  don't  like  to  meet, 
Nor  that  a  sneeze  should  interrupt  his  sigh, 
Nor  inflammations  redden  his  blind  eye. 

XXIH. 
But  worst  of  all  is  nausea,  or  a  pain 

About  the  lower  region  of  the  bowels; 
Love,  who  heroically  breathes  a  vein. 

Shrinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels. 
And  purgatives  are  dangerous  to  his  reign, 

Sea*«ickness  death :  his  love  was  perfect,  how  esse 
Could  Juan's  passion,  while  the  billows  roar, 
Resist  his  stomach,  ne'er  at  sea  before* 

XXIV. 

The  ship,  called  the  most  holy  «  Trinidad*,* 
Was  steering  duly  for  the  port  Leghorn  ; 

For  there  the  Spanish  family  Moncada 
Were  settled  long  ere  Juan's  sire  waa  born : 

They  were  relations,  and  for  them  he  had  a 
Letter  of  introduction,  which  the  morn 

Of  his  departure  had  been  sent  him  by 

His  Spanish  friends  for  those  in  Italy. 

XXV. 

His  suite  consisted  of  three  servants  and 

A  tutor,  the  licentiate  Pcdrillo, 
Who  several  languages  did  understand. 

But  now  lay  sick  and  speechless  on  his  pillow, 
And,  rocking  in  his  hammock,  long  d  for  land. 

His  headache  being  increased  by  every  billow ; 
And  the  waves  oozing  through  the  port-hole  made 
His  birth  a  little  damp,  and  him  afraid. 

XXVI. 
T  was  not  without  some  reason,  for  the  wind 

Increased  at  night,  until  it  blew  a  gale; 
And  though  "t  was  not  much  to  a  naval  mind. 

Some  landsmen  would  have  look'd  a  tittle  pale. 
For  sailors  are,  in  fact,  a  different  kind : 

At  sunset  they  began  to  take  in  sail. 
For  the  sky  show'd  it  would  come  on  to  blow. 
And  carry  away,  perhaps,  a  mast  or  so. 
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XXVII. 

Ac  one  o'clock,  the  wind  with  sudden  shift 

Threw  the  ship  right  into  the  trough  of  the  sea. 

Which  struck  her  aft,  and  made  an  awkward  rift, 
Started  the  stern-post,  also  shatter'd  the 

Whole  of  her  stern-frame,  and,  ere  she  could  lift 
Herself  from  out  her  present  jeopardy, 

The  rudder  tore  away :  't  was  time  to  sound 

The  pumps,  and  there  were  four  feet  water  found. 

XXVIII. 
One  gang  of  people  instantly  was  put 

Upon  the  pumps,  and  the  remainder  set 
To  get  up  part  of  the  cargo,  and  what  not,  . 

But  they  could  not  come  at  the  leak  as  yet; 
At  last  they  did  get  at  it  really,  hut 

Still  their  salvation  was  an  even  bet : 
The  water  rush'd  through  in  a  way  quite  puzzling. 
While  they  thrust  sheets, shirts,  jackets,  bales  of  muslin, 

XXIX. 

Into  the  opening;  but  all  such  ingredients 

Would  have  been  vain,  and  they  must  have  gone  do*o, 

Despite  of  all  their  efforts  and  expedients, 

But  for  the  pumps:  I  'm-  glad  to  make  them  known 

To  all  the  brother-tars  who  may  have  need  hence, 
For  fifty  tons  of  water  were  upthrown 

By  them  per  hour,  and  they  had  all  been  undone 

But  for  the  maker,  Mr  Man,  of  London, 

XXX. 

As  day  advanced,  the  weather  seem'd  to  abate, 
And  then  the  leak  they  reckon'd  to  reduce, 

And  keep  the  ship  afloat,  though  three  feet  yet 
Kept  two  hand  and  one  chain  pump  still  in  use. 

The  wind  blew  fresh  again :  as  it  grew  late 

A  squall  came  on,  and,  while  some  guns  broke  loose, 

A  gust — which  all  descriptive  power  transcends — 

Laid  with  one  blast  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends. 

XXXI. 

There  she  lay,  motionless,  and  seem'd  upset; 

The  water  left  the  hold,  and  wash'd  the  decks, 
And  made  a  scene  men  do  not  soon  forget ; 
For  they  remember  battles,  fires,  and  wrecks, 
;  Or  any  other  thing  that  brings  regret, 

Or  breaks  their  hopes,  or  hearts,  or  heads,  or  necks: 
Thus  drownings  are  much  talk'd  of  by  the  divers 
'  And  swimmers  who  may  change  to  be  survivors. 

J  XXXII. 

;  Immediately  the  masts  were  cut  away, 

Both  main  and  mizen ;  first  the  mizen  went, 
The  main-mast  follow'd :  but  the  ship  still  lay 
1      Like  a.  mere  log,  and  baffled  our  intent. 
Foremast  and  bowsprit  were  cut  down,  and  they 

Eased  her  at  last  (although  we  never  meant 
To  part  with  all  till  every  hope  was  blighted), 
And  then  with  violence  the  old  ship  righted. 

XXXIII. 
It  may  be  easily  supposed,  while  this 

Was  going  on,  some  people  were  unquiet ; 
That  passengers  would  find  it  much  amiss 

To  lose  their  lives,  as  well  as  spoil  their  diet ; 
That  even  the  able-seaman,  deeming  his 

Days  nearly  o'er,  might  be  disposed  to  riot, 
As  upon  such  occasions  tars  will  ask 
For  grog,  and-  sometimes  drink  rum  from,  the  cask. 


XXXIV. 

There 's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 

As  rum  and  true  religion ;  thus  it  was. 
Some  plunder'd,  some  drank  spirits,  some  sung  psalms, 

The  high  wind  made  the  treble,  and  as  bass 
The_hoarse  harsh  waves  kept  time;  fright  cored  the 
qualms 

Of  all  the  luckless  landsmen's  sea-sick  maws : 
Strange  sounds  of  wailing,  blasphemy,  devotion, 
Clamour'd  in  chorus  to  the  roaring  ocean. 

XXXV. 
Perhaps  more  mischief  had  been  done,  but  for 

Our  Juan,  who,  with  sense  beyond  his  years, 
Got  to  the  spirit-room,  and  stood  before 

It  willi  a  pair  of  pistols ;  and  their  fears, 
As  if  Death  were  more  dreadful  by  his  door 

Of  fire  than  water,  spite  of  oaths  and  tears, 
Kept  still  aloof  the  crew,  who,  ere  they  sunk, 
Thought  it  would  be  becoming  to  die  drunk. 

XXXVI. 

«  Give  us  more  grog,»  they  cried,  «  for  it  will  be 
All  one  an  hour  hence. »  Juan  answer'd,  «  No ! 

T  is  true  that  death  awaits  both  you  and  me, 
But  let  us  die  like  men,  not  sink  below 

Like  brutes:** — and  thus  his  dangerous  post  kept  he, 
And  none  liked  to  anticipate  the  blow  ; 

And  even  Pedrillo,  bis  most  reverend  tutor, 

Was  for  some  rum  a  disappointed  suitor. 

XXXVII. 

The  good  old  gentleman  was  quite  aghast, 
And  made  a  loud  and  pious  lamentation  ; 

Repented  all  his  sins,  and  made  a  last 
Irrevocable  vow  of  reformation ; 

Nothing  should  tempt  him  more  (this  peril  past) 
To  quit  his  academic  occupation, 

In  cloisters  of  the  classic  Salamanca, 

To  follow  Juan's  wake  like  Sancho  Panca. 

XXXVIII. 
But  now  there  came  a  flash  of  hope  once  more; 

Day  broke,  and  the  wind  iull'd :  the  masts  were  gone. 
The  leak  increased ;  shoals  round  her,  but  no  shore. 

The  vessel  swam,  yet  still  she  held  her  own. 
They  tried  the  pumps  again,  and  though  before 

Their  desperate  efforts  seem'd  all  useless  grown, 
A  glimpse  of  sunshine  set  some  hands  to  hale — 
The  stronger  pump'd,  the  weaker  thrumm'd  a  sail. 

XXXIX. 

Under  the  vessel's  keel  the  sail  was  pass'd, 
And  for  the  moment  it  liad  some  effect ; 

But  with  a  leak,  and  not  a  stick  of  mast 
Nor  rag  of  canvas,  what  could  they  expect? 

But  still  'tis  best  to  struggle  to. the  last, 
T  is  never  too  laic  to  be  wholly  wrcck'd : 

And  though  't  is  true  that  man  can  only  die  once, 

'T  is  not  so  pleasant  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

XL. 
There  winds  and  waves  had  hurl'd  them,  and  from  thence, 

Without  their  will,  they  carried  them  away; 
For  they  were  forced  with  steering  to  dispense, 

And  never  had  as  yet  a  quiet  day 
On  which  they  might  repose,  or  even  commence 

A  jury-mast  or  rudder,  or  could  say 
The  ship  would  swim  an  hour,  which,  by  good  luck, 
Still  swam — though  not  exactly  like  a  duck. 
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XIX 

The  wind,  in  fad,  perhaps  was  rather  leas. 

But  the  ship  labour  d  so,  they  scarce  could  hope 

To  weather  out  much  longer ;  the  distress 
Was  also  great  with  which  they  had  to  cope, 

For  want  of  water,  and  their  solid  mess 
Was  scant  enough :  in  vain  the  telescope 

Was  used — nor  sail  nor  shore  appear'd  in  tight. 

Nought  but  the  heavy  sea,  and  coming  night. 

XUI. 
Again  the  weather  threaten  d, — again  blew 

A  gale,  and  in  the  fore  and  after  hold 
Water  appear'd ;  yet,  though  the  people  knew 

All  this,  the  most  were  patient,  and  some  bold, 
Until  the  chains  and  leathers  were  worn  through 

Of  all  our  pumps: — a  wreck  complete  she  roll'd, 
At  mercy  of  the  waves,  whose  mercies  are 
Like  human  beings  during  civil  war. 

XUII. 
Then  came  the-carpenter,  at  last,  with  tears 

In  his  rough  eyes,  and  told  the  captain  he 
Could  do  no  more  ;  he  was  a  man  in  years. 

And  long  had  voyaged  through  many  a  stormy  sea, 
And  if  he  wept  at  length,  they  were  not  fears 

That  made  his  eyelids  as  a  woman's  be, 
But  be,  poor  fellow,  had  a  wife  and  children, 
Two  things  for  dying  people  quite  bewildering. 

XL1V. 

The  ship  was  evidently  settling  now 

Fast  by  the  head;  and,  all  distinction  gone, 

Some  went  to  prayers  again,  and  made  a  vow 
Of  candles  to  their  saints— but  there  were  none 

To  pay  them  with ;  and  some  look'd  o'er  the  bow ; 
Some  hoisted  out  the  boats ;  and  there  was  one 

That  begg'd  Pedrillo  for  an  absolution, 

Who  told  him  to  be  damu'd — in  his  confusion. 

XLV. 
Some  lash 'd  tbem  in  their  hammocks,  some  put  on 

Their  best  clothes  as  if  going  to  a  fair; 
Some  cursed  the  day  on  which  they  saw  the  sun, 

And  gnash'd  their  teeth, and,  howling,  tore  their  hair; 
And  others  went  on,  as  they  had  begun. 

Getting  the  boats  out,  being  well  aware 
That  a  tight  boat  will  live  in  a  rough  sea, 
Unless  with  breakers  close  beneath  her  lee. 

XLVI. 

The  worst  of  all  was,  that  in  their  condition. 
Having  been  several  days  iu  great  distress, 

T  was  difficult  to  get  out  such  provision 
As  now  might  render  their  long  suffering  less  : 

Men,  even  when  dying,  dislike  inanition ; 

Their  stock  was  damaged  by  the  weather's  stress  : 

Two  casks  of  biscuit  and  a  keg  of  butter 

Were  all  that  could  be  thrown  into  the  cutter. 

XLYII. 
But  in  the  long-boat  they  contrived  to  stow 

Some  pounds  of  bread,  though  injured  by  the  wet ; 
Water,  a  twenty-gallon  cask  or  so; 

Six  flasks  of  wine ;  and  they  contrived  to  get 
A  portion  of  their  beef  up  from  below, 

And  with  a  piece  of  pork,  moreover,  met, 
But  scarce  enough  to  serve  them  for  a  luncheon ; 
Then  there  was  rum,  eight  gallons  in  a  puncheon. 


XLYIII. 
The  other  boats,  the  yawl  and  pinnace,  hast 

Been  stove  in  the  beginning  of  the  gale ; 
And  the  long-boat's  condition  was  but  bad, 

As  there  were  but  two  blankets  for  a  sail. 
And  one  oar  for  a  mast,  which  a  young  lad 

Threw  in  by  good  luck  over  the  ship's  rail ; 
And  two  boats  could  not  hold,  far  less  be  stored 
To  save  one  half  the  people  then  on  board. 

XLIX.  I 

T  was  twilight,  for  the  sunless  day  went  down  | 

Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil.  . 

Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  fr&wa  ' 

Of  one  who  hates  us,  so  the  night  was  shown,  ' 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pair,  I 

And  hopeless  eyes,  which  o'er  the  deep  alone 
Gaxed  dim  and  desolate ;  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  their  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

L. 
Some  trial  had  been  making  at  a  raft, 

With  little  hope  in  such  a  rolling  sea^ 
A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have  laugh  A. 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaffd, 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee. 
Half  epileptical,  and  half  hysterical  :— 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  maracie. 

IX 
At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  booms,  hen-coops,  nun. 

And  all  things,  for  a  chance,  had  been  cast  loo* 
That  still  could  keep  afloat  the  struggling  tars, 

For  yet  they  strove,  although  of  no  great  use : 
There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars ; 

The  boats  put  off  o'ercrovded  with  their  erewv 
Site  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 
And,  going  down  head-foremost. — sunk,  in  short. 

LII. 
Then  rose  from  sea  to  sky  the  wild  farewell ! 

Then  shriek'd  the  timid,  and  stood  stall  the  mes** 
Then  some  leap'd  overboard  with  dreadful  y«.*X 

As  eager  to  anticipate  their  grave ; 
And  the  sea  yawn'd  around  her  like  a  hell. 

And  down  she  suck'd  with  her  the  wkirfing  w*w 
Like  one  who  grapples  with  his  enemy. 
And  strives  to  strangle  him  before  he  die. 

UII. 

And  first  one  universal  shriek  there  rnsh'd, 
Ixmdcr  than  the  loud  ocean,  like  a  cra»h 

Of  echoing  thunder ;  and  theu  all  was  hush  d. 
Save  the  wild  wind  and  the  remorseless  dash 

Of  billows ;  but  at  intervals  there  gush'd, 
Accompanied  with  a  convulsive  splash, 

A  solitary  shriek — the  bubbling  cry 

Of  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony. 

L1V. 
The  boats,  as  stated,  had  got  off  before. 

And  in  them  crowded  several  of  the 
And  yet  their  present  hope  was  hardly 

Than  what  it  had  been,  for  so  strong  it  haw 
There  was  slight  chance  of  reaching  any  shore . 

And  then  they  were  too  many,  though  to  few — 
Nine  in  the  cutter,  thirty  in  the  boat. 
Were  counted  in  them  when  they  got  anions* 
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LV. 
All  the  rest  perish'd;  near  two  hundred  souls 

Had  left  their  bodies ;  and,  what 's  worse,  alas ! 
When  over  catholics  the  ocean  rolls, 

They  must  wait  several  weeks  before  a  mass 
Takes  off  one  peck  of  purgatorial  coals, 

Because,  till  people  know  what's  come  to  pass. 
They  won't  lay  out  their  money  on  the  dead — 
It  costs  three  francs  for  every  mass  that  a  said. 

LVI. 
Juan  got  into  the  long-boat,  and  there 

Contrived  to  help  PedriUo  to  a  place; 
It  seem  'd  as  if  they  had  exchanged  their  care, 

For  Juan  wore  the  magisterial  face 
Which  courage  gives,  while  poor  Pedrillo's  pair 

Of  eyes  were  crying  for  their  owner's  case ; 
Bat  lis  ta  (though  a  name  called  shortly  Tita) 
Was  lost  by  getting  at  some  aqua-vita. 

LVII. 
Pedro,  his  valet,  too,  he  tried  to  save ; 

Rut  the  same  cause,  conducive  to  his  loss. 
Left  him  so  drunk,  he  jump'd  into  the  wave, 

As  o'er  the  cutter's  edge  he  tried  to  cross, 
And  so  be  found  a  wine-and-walery  grave: 

They  could  not  rescue  him,  although  so  close. 
Because  the  sea  ran  higher  every  minute, 
And  for  the  boat— the  crew  kept  crowding  in  it. 

LVIII. 
A  small  old  spaniel,— which  had  been  Don  Jose's, 

His  father's,  whom  he  loved,  as  ye  may  think, 
For  on  such  things  the  memory  reposes 

With  tenderness, — stood  howling  on  the  brink, 
Knowing,  (dogs  have  such  intellectual  noses !) 

No  doubt,  the  vessel  was  about  to  sink; 
And  Juan  caught  him  up,  and,  ere  he  stepp'd 
Off,  threw  bim  in,  then  after  him  he  leap  'd. 

L1X. 
He  also  stuff  'd  his  money  where  he  could 

About  his  person,  and  Pedrillo's  too, 
Who  let  him  do,  in  fact,  whate'er  he  would, 

Not  knowing  what  himself  to  say  or  do, 
As  every  rising  wave  his  dread  renew'd ; 

But  Juan,  trusting  they  might  still  get  through, 
And  deeming  there  were  remedies  for  any  ill, 
Thus  re-embark  'd  his  tutor  and  his  spaniel. 

LX. 
T  was  a  rough  night,  and  blew  so  stiffly  yet, 

That  the  sail  was  becalm'd  between  the  seas, 
Though  on  the  wave's  high  top  too  much  to  set, 

They  dared  not  take  it  in  for  all  the  breexe ; 
Each  sea  curl'd  o'er  the  stern,  and  kept  them  wet, 

And  made  them  bale  without  a  moment's  ease, 
So  that  themselves  as  well  as  hopes  were  damp'd, 
And  the  poor  little  cutter  quickly  swmmp'd. 

LXI. 

Nine  souls  more  went  in  her:  the  long-boat  still 
Kept  above  water,  with  an  oar  for  mast, 

Two  blankets  stitch'd  together,  answering  ill 
Instead  of  sail,  were  to  the  oar  made  fast  ; 

Though  every  wave  roll'd  menacing  to  fill, 
And  present  peril  all  before  surpass'd, 

rhey  grieved  for  those  who  perish'd  with  the  cutter, 
j  And  also  for  the  biscuit-casks  and  butter. 


LXII. 
The  sun  rose  red  and  fiery,  a  sure  sigu 

Of  the  continuance  of  die  gale:  to  run 
Before  the  sea,  until  it  should  grow  fine, 

Was  all  that  for  the  present  could  be  done  : 
A  few  tea-spoonfuls  of  their  rum  and  wine 

Was  served  out  to  the  people,  who  begun 
To  faint,  and  damaged  bread  wet  through  the  bags, 
And  most  of  them  had  little  clothes  but  rags. 

LXIH. 
They  counted  thirty,  crowded  in  a  space 

Which  left  scarce  room  for  motion  or  exertion ! 
They  did  their  best  to  modify  their  case, 

One  half  sate  up,  though  numb'd  with  the  immersion, 
While  t'  other  half  were  laid  down  in  their  place, 

At  watch  and  watch;  thus,  shivering  like  the  tertian 
Ague  in  its  cold  fit,  they  fill'd  their  boat, 
With  nothiog  but  the  sky  for  a  great-coat. 

LX1V. 
T  is  very  certain  the  desire  of  life 

Prolongs  it;  this  is  obvious  to  physicians, 
When  patients,  neither  plagued  with  friends  nor  wife, 

Survive  through  very  desperate  conditions 
Because  they  still  can  hope,  nor  shines  the  knife 

Nor  shears  of  Atropos  before  their  visions: 
Despair  of  all  recovery  spoils  longevity, 
And  makes  men's  miseries  of  alarming  brevity. 

LXV. 

T  is  said  that  persons  living  on  annuities 
Are  longer  lived  than  others, — God  knows  why, 

Unless  to  plague  the  grantors, — yet  so  true  it  is, 
That  some,  I  really  think,  do  never  die; 

Of  any  creditors  the  worst  a  Jew  it  is, 

And  that'*  their  mode  of  furnishing  supply: 

In  my  young  days  they  lent  me  cash  that  way, 

Which  I  found  very  troublesome  to  pay. 

LXVI. 
'Tis  thus  with  people  in  an  open  boat, 

They  live  upon  the  love  of  life,  and  bear 
More  than  can  be  believed,  or  even  thought, 

And  stand,  like  rocks,  the  tempest's  wear  and  tear; 
And  hardship  still  has  been  the  sailor's  lot, 

Since  Noah's  ark  went  cruising  here  and  there — 
She  had  a  curious  crew  as  well  as  cargo, 
Like  the  first  old  Greek  privateer,  the  Argo. 

LXVII. 
But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 

And  must  have  meals,  at  )ea<t  one  meal  a  day; 
He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction, 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey : 
Although  his  anatomical  construction 

Bears  vegetables  in  a  grumbling  way, 
Tour  labouring  people  think  beyond  all  question, 
Beef,  veal,  and  mutton,  better  for  digestion. 

LXVIII. 

And  thus  it  was  with  this  our  hapless  crew; 

For  on  the  third  day  there  came  on  a  calm. 
And  though  at  first  their  strength  it  might  renew, 

And,  lying  on  their  weariness  like  balm, 
Lull'd  them  like  turtles  sleeping  on  the  blue 

Of  ocean,  when  they  woke  they  felt  a  qualm, 
And  fell  all  ravenously  on  their  provision, 
Instead  of  hoarding  it  with  due  precision. 
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LXIX. 

The  consequence  was  easily  foreseen — 

They  ate  up  all  they  had,  and  drank  their  wine, 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  and  then 
On  what,  in  fact,  next  day  were  they  to  dine? 

They  hoped  the  wind  would  rise,  these  foolish  men ! 
And  carry  them  to  shore ;  these  hopes  were  fine, 

But,  as  they  had  hut  one  oar,  and  that  brittle, 

It  would  have  been  more  wise  to  save  their  victual. 

LXX. 
The  fourth  day  came,  but  not  a  breath  of  air, 

And  ocean  slumber'd  like  an  unwean'd  child : 
The  fifth  day,  and  their  boat  lay  floating  there, 

The  sea  and  sky  were  blue,  and  clear,  and  mild- 
Wit  h  their  one  oar  (I  wish  they  had  had  a  pair) 

What  could  they  do?  and  hungers  rage  grew  wild : 
5k)  Juan's  spaniel,  spite  of  his  eotreatiug, 
Was  kill'd,  and  portlon'd  out  for  present  eating. 

LXXI. 

On  the  sixth  day  they  fed  upon  his  hide, 
And  Juan,  who  had  still  refused,  because 

The  creature  was  his  father's  dog  that  died, 
Now  feeling  all  the  vulture  in  his  jaws, 

With  some  remorse  received  (though  first  denied), 
As  a  great  favour,  one  of  the  fore-paws, 

Which  he  divided  with  Pedrillo,  who 

Devour'd  it,  longing  for  the  other  too. 

lxxil 

The  seventh  day,  and  no  wind — the  burning  sun 
Blister  d  and  scorch'd;  and,  stagnant  on  the  sea, 

They  lay  like  carcases;  and  hope  was  none, 
Save  in  the  breeze  that  came  not;  savagely 

They  glared  upon  each  other — all  was  done. 
Water,  and  wine,  and  rood,— and  you  might  see 

The  longings  of  the  cannibal  arise 

(Although  they  spoke  not)  in  their  wolfish  eyes. 

Lxxur. 

At  length  one  whisper  d  his  companion,  who 
Whisper'd  another,  and  thus  it  went  round, 

And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew, 

An  ominous,  and  wild,  and  desperate  sound ; 

And  when  his  comrade's  thought  each  sufferer  knew, 
T  was  but  his  own,  tuppress'd  till  now,  he  found : 

And  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood, ' 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellows'  food. 

LXX1V. 
But  ere  they  came  to  this,  they  that  day  shared 

Some  leathern  caps,  and  what  remain'd  of  shoes; 
And  then  they  look'd  around  them,  and  despair'd, 

And  none  to  be  the  sacrifice  would  choose  ; 
At  length  the  lots  were  torn  up  and  prepared, 

But  of  materials  that  much  shock  the  muse 

Having  no  paper,  for  the  want  of  better, 
They  took  by  force  from  Juan  Julia's  letter. 

LXXV. 

The  lots  were  made,  and  mark'd,  and  mix'd,  and  handed, 

In  silent  horror,  and  their  distribution 
Lull'd  even  the  savage  hunger  which  demanded, 

Like  the  Promethean  vidturc,  this  pollution ; 
None  in  particular  had  sought  or  plann'd  it, 

T  was  nature  gnaw'd  them  to  this  resolution, 
By  which  none  were  permitted  to  be  neuter — 
And  the  lot  fell  on  Junu's  luckless  tutor. 


LXXVf. 
He  but  requested  to  be  bled  to  death : 

The  surgeon  had  his  instruments  and  biedl 
Pedrillo,  and  so  gently  ebb'd  his  breath, 

You  hardly  could  perceive  when  be  was  dead. 
He  died  as  born,  a  Catholic  in  faith, 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they  *re  bred. 
And  first  a  little  crucifix  be  kiss'd, 
And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 

LXXVII. 
The  surgeon,  as  there  was  no  other  fee, 

Had  his  first  choice  of  morsels  for  his  pains; 
But  being  thirstiest  at  the  moment,  he 

Preferr'd  a  draught  from  the  fast-flowing  veins: 
Part  was  divided,  part  thrown  in  the  sea, 

And  such  things  as  the  entrails  and  the  brains 
Regaled  two  sharks,  who  follow'd  o'er  the  billow — 
The  sailors  ate  the  rest  of  poor  Pedrillo. 

LXXV1H. 
The  sailors  ate  him,  all  save  three  or  four. 

Who  were  not  quite  so  fond  of  animal  food; 
To  these  was  added  Juan,  who,  before 

Refusing  his  own  spaniel,  hardly  could 
Feel  now  his  appetite  increased  much  more; 

Twas  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should. 
Even  in  extremity  of  their  disaster. 
Dine  with  them  on  his  pastor  and  bis  master. 

LXXIX. 

T  was  better  that  he  did  not ;  for,  in  fact, 
The  consequence  was  awful  in  the  extreme: 

For  they,  who  were  most  ravenous  in  the  act. 
Went  raging  mad — Lord!  how  they  did  blaspheme! 

And  foam  and  roll,  with  strange  convulsions  rackd. 
Drinking  salt  water  like  a  mountain-stream. 

Tearing,  and  grinning,  howling,  screeching,  swearing, 

And,  with  hyaena  laughter,  died  despairing. 

LXXX. 

Their  numbers  were  much  thinn'd  by  this  inflktioa, 
And  all  the  rest  were  thin  enough,  Heaven  knows; 

And  some  of  them  had  lost  their  recollection, 
Happier  than  they  who  still  perceived  their 

But  others  ponder'd  on  a  new  dissection, 
As  if  not  waru'd  sufficiently  by  those 

Who  had  already  perish'd,  suffering  madly. 

For  having  used  their  appetites  so  sadly. 

LXXXI. 
And  next  they  thought  upon  the  master's  mate. 

As  fattest ;  but  he  saved  himself,  because. 
Besides  being  much  averse  from  such  a  fate. 

There  were  some  other  reasons  :  the  first  was 
He  had  been  rather  indisposed  of  late. 

And  that  which  chiefly  proved  Dissaving 
Was  a  small  present  made  to  him  at  Cadii, 
By  general  subscription  of  the  ladies. 

LXXXH. 
Of  poor  Pedrillo  something  still  remain'd, 

But  it  was  used  sparingly, — some  were  afraid. 
And  others  still  their  appetites  constrauid, 

Or  but  at  times  a  little  supper  made; 
All  except  Juan,  who  throughout  abstain  d. 

Chewing  a  piece  of  bamboo,  and  some  lead  : 
At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  aod  a  noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body. 
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LXXXIII. 
1  And  if  Pedrillo's  fete  should  shocking  be, 

Remember  Ugoiino  condescends 
To  eat  the  head  of  his  arcb-eneray 

The  moment  after  he  politely  ends 
His  tale ;  if  foes  be  food  in  hell,  at  sea 

'  Tis  surely  fair  to  dine  upon  our  friends. 
When  shipwreck's  short  allowance  grows  too  scanty, 
Without  being  much  more  horrible  than  Dante. 

!  LXXXIV. 

And  the  same  night  there  fell  a  shower  of  rain, 

For  which  their  mouths  gaped,  like  the  cracks  of  earth 
When  dried  to  summer  dust ;  till  taught  by  pain. 

Men  really  know  not  what  good  water  s  worth  ; 
If  you  had  been  in  Turkey  or  in  Spain, 

Or  with  a  ramtsh'd  boats-crew  had  your  birth, 
Or  io  the  desert  heard  the  camel's  bell, 
You'd  wish  yourself  where  Truth  is— in  a  well. 

LXXXV. 

It  pour  d  down  torrents,  but  they  were  no  richer, 
Until  they  found  a  ragged  piece  of  sheet, 

Which  served  them  as  a  sort  of  spongy  pitcher. 
And  when  they  deem'd  its  moisture  was  complete, 

They  rung  it  out,  and,  though  a  thirsty  ditcher 
Might  not  hare  thought  the  scanty  draught  so  sweet 

As  a  full  pot  of  porter,  to  their  thinking 

They  ne'er  till  now  bad  known  the  joys  of  drinking. 

LXXXVI. 
And  their  baked  lips,  with  many  a  bloody  crack, 

Suck'd  in  the  moisture,  which  like  nectar  stream'd  ; 
Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  were 
black, 

As  the  rich  man's  in  hell,  who  vainly  seream'd 
To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 

A  drop  of  dew,  when  every  drop  had  seem'd 
To  taste  of  heaven — if  this  be  true,  indeed, 
Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

LXXXV1I. 
There  were  two  fathers  in  this  ghastly  crew, 

And  with  them  their  two  sons,  of  whom  the  one 
Was  more  robust  and  hardy  to  the  view, 

But  he  died  early ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
His  nearest  messmate  told  his  sire,  who  threw 

One  glance  on  him,  and  said, «  Heaven  s  will  be  done ! 
I  can  do  nothing,*  and  he  saw  him  thrown 
Into  the  deep,  without  a  tear  or  groan. 

Lxxxvm. 

The  other  father  had  a  weaklier  child, 

Of  a  soft  cheek,  and  aspect  delicate ; 
But  the  boy  bore  up  long,  and  with  a  mild 

And  patient  spirit,  held  aloof  his  fate; 
Little  he  said,  and  now  and  then  he  smiled, 

As  if  to  win  a  part  from  off  the  weight 
He  saw  increasing  on  his  father's  heart, 
With  the  deep  deadly  thought,  that  they  must  part. 

LXXXIX. 

And  o'er  him  bent  his  sire,  and  never  raised 
His  eyes  from  off  his  face,  but  wiped  the  foam 

From  his  pale  lips,  and  ever  on  him  gaxed  ; 
And  when  the  wbh'd-for  shower  at  length  was  come, 

And  the  boy's  eyes,  which  the  dull  film  half  glased, 
Brighten d,  and  for  a  moment  seem'd  to  roam, 

He  squeezed  from  out  a  rag  some  drops  of  rain 

Into  his  dying  child 's  mouth — but  in  vain. 


XC. 
The  boy  expired — the  father  held  the  clay, 

And  look'd  upon  it  long,  and  when  at  last 
Death  left  no  doubt,  and  the  dead  burthen  lay 

Stiff  on  his  heartland  pulse  and  hope  were  post. 
He  watch'd  it  wistfully,  until  away 

'Twas  borne  by  the  rude  wave  wherein  'twas  cast ; 
Then  he  himself  sunk  down,  all  dumb  and  shivering, 
And  gave  no  signs  of  life,  save  his  limbs  quivering. 

XCI. 
Now  overhead  a  rainbow,  bursting  through 

The  scattering  clouds,  shone,  spanning  the  dark  sea. 
Resting  its  bright  base  ou  the  quivering  blue  : 

And  all  within  its  arch  appear 'd  to  be 
Clearer  than  that  without,  and  its  wide  hue 

Wax'd  broad  and  waving  like  a  banner  free, 
Then  changed  like  to  a  bow  that's  bent,  and  then 
Forsook  the  dim  eyes  of  these  shipwreck'd  men. 

xcn. 

It  changed,  of  course;  a  heavenly  cameleon 

The  airy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun, 
Brought  forth  in  purple,  cradled  in  vermilion. 

Baptised  in  molten  gold,  and  swathed  in  dun, 
Glittering  like  crescents  o'er  a  Turk's  pavilion, 

And  blending  every  colour  into  one, 
Just  like  a  black  eye  in  a  recent  scuffle 
(For  sometimes  we  must  box  without  the  muffle). 

xcni. 

Our  shipwreck'd  seamen  thought  it  a  good  omen — 

It  is  as  well  to  think  so,  now  and  then ; 
'  Twas  an  old  custom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 

And  may  become  of  great  advantage  when 
Folks  are  discouraged ;  and  most  surely  no  men 

Had  greater  need  to  nerve  themselves  again 
Than  these,  and  so  this  rainbow  look'd  like  hope- 
Quite  a  celestial  kaleidoscope. 

XCIV. 
About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 

Webfooted,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  sue 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 

Upon  its  course,)  pass'd  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 

The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 
It  came  and  went,  and  flutter'd  round  them  till 
Night  fell : — this  seem'd  a  better  omen  still. 

XCV. 
But  in  this  case  I  also  must  remark, 

'Twas  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch, 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  sltatter'd  bark 

Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church ; 
And  had  it  been  tbe  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 

Returning  there  from  her  successful  search, 
Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 
They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  alL 

XCVI. 
With  twilight  it  again  came  on  to  blow, 

But  not  with  violence  ;  tbe  stars  shone  out, 
The  boat  made  way  ;  yet  now  they  were  so  low, 

They  knew  not  where  nor  what  they  were  about ; 
Some  fancied  they  saw  land,  and  some  said  «  No!» 

The  frequent  fog-banks  gave  them  cause  to  doubt — 
Some  swore  that  they  heard  breakers,  others  guns 
And  all  mistook  about  the  latter  once. 
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XCVII. 
As  morning  broke,  the  light  wind  died  away, 

When  he  who  had  the  watch  sutig  out,  and  swore 
If  'twas  not  land  that  rose  with  the  sun's  ray 

He  wish'd  that  land  he  never  might  see  more : 
And  the  rest  rubb'd  their  eyes,  and  saw  a  bay, 

Or  thought  they  saw,  and  shaped  their  course  for 
shore  ; 
For  shore  it  was,  and  gradually  grew 
Distinct  and  high,  and  palpable  to  view. 

xevni. 

And  then  of  these  some  part- burst  into  team, 
And  others,  looking  with  a  stupid  stare, 

Gould  not  yet  separate  their  hopes  from  fears, 
And  seein'd  as  if  they  had  no  further  care; 

While  a  few  pray'd — (the  first  time  for  some  years) — 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  three  were 

Asleep  ;  they  shook  them  by  the  hand  and  head, 

And  tried  to  awaken  them,  but  found  them  dead. 

XC1X. 

The  day  before,  fast  sleeping  on  the  water. 
They  found  a  turtle  of  the  hnwkVbiH  kind, 

And  by  good  fortune,  gliding  softly,  caught  her. 
Which  yielded  a  day's  life,  and  to  their  mind 

Proved  even  still  a  more  nutritious  matter, 
Because  it  left  encouragement  behind; 

They  thought  that  in  such  perils,  more  than  chance 

Had  sent  them  this  for  their  deliverance. 

C. 
The  land  appear'd,  a  high  and  rocky  coast, 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew, 
Set  by  a  current,  toward  it :  they  were  lost 

In  various  conjectures,  for  none  knew 
To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  toss'd. 

So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew ; 
Some  thought  it  was  Mount  JStna,  some  the  highlands 
Of  Gandia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  other  islands. 

CI. 

Meantime  the  current,  with  a  rising  gale, 
Still  set  them  onwards  to  the  welcome  shore, 

Like  Charon's  bark  of  spectres,  dull  and  pale : 
Their  living  freight  was  now  reduced  to  four. 

And  three  dead,  whom  their  strength  could  not  avail 
To  heave  into  the  deep  with  those  before, 

Though  the  two  sharks  still  follow'd  them,  and  dash'd 

The  spray  into  their  faces  as  they  splash'd.. 

CII. 
Famine,  despair,  cold,  thirst,  and  heat  had  done 

Their  work  on  them  by  turns,  and  thinn'd  them  to 
Such  things,  a  mother  had  not  known  her  son 

Amidst  the  skeletons  of  that  gaunt  crew  ; 
By  night  chill'd,  by  day  scorch'd,  thus  one  by  one 

They  perish'd,  until  wither'd  to  these  few, 
But  chiefly  by  a  species  of  self-slaughter. 
In  washing  down  Pedrillo  with  salt  water. 

CIH. 
As  they  drew  nigh  the  land,  which  now  was  seen 

Unequal  in  its  aspect  here  and  there, 
They  felt  the  freshness  of  its  growing  green, 

Tliat  waved  in  forest  tops,  and  smooth  d  the  air, 
And  fell  upon  their  glared  eyes  like  a  screen 

From  glistening  waves,  aud  skies  so  hot  and  bare — 
Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 


CIV. 
The  shore  look'd  wild,  without  a  trace  of  man, 

And  girt  by  formidable  waves;  but  they 
Were  mad  for  land,  and  thus  their  coarse  they  ran, 

Though  right  a-head  the  roaring  breakers  lay : 
A  reef  between  them  also  now  began 

To  show  its  boiling  surf  and  bounding  spray. 
But,  finding  no  place  for  their  landing  better. 
They  ran  the  boat  for  shore,  and  overset  her. 

CV. 

But  in  his  native  stream,  the  Guadalquivir, 
Juan  to  lave  his  yonthful  limbs  was  wont; 

And,  having  learn'd  to  swim  in  that  sweet  river. 
Had  often  turn'd  the  art  to  some  account. 

A  better  swimmer  you  could  scarce  sea  ever, 
He  could,  perhaps,  have  pass'd  the  flelleapotn. 

As  once  (a  feat  on  which  ourselves  we  prided) 

Leander,  Mr  £kenhead,  and  I  did* 

CVI. 
So,  here,  though  faint,  emaciated,  and  stark, 

He  buoy'd  his  boyish  limbs,  and  strove  to  ply 
With  the  quick  wave,  and  gain,  ere  it  was  dark. 

The  beach  which  lay  before  him,  high  and  dry  : 
The  greatest  danger  here  was  from  a  shark. 

That  carried  off  his  neighbour  by  the  thigh; 
As  for  the  other  two,  they  could  not  swim. 
So  nobody  arrived  on  shore  bat  him. 

CVII. 
Nor  yet  had  he  arrived  but  for  the  oar. 

Which,  providentially  for  hira,  was  wash 'd 
Just  as  his  feeble  arms  could  strike  no  more, 

And  the  hard  wave  o'erwhelm'd  him  as  't  was  dash  J 
Within  his  grasp ;  he  clung  to  it,  and  sore 

The  waters  beat  while  he  thereto  was  tash'd ; 
At  last,  with  swimming,  wading,  scrambling,  be 
Roll'd  on  the  beach,  half  senseless,  from  the  sea: 

CVIII. 

There,  breathless,  with  his  digging  nails  h*eaaag 
Fast  to  the  sand,  lest  the  returning  wave, 

From  whose  reluctant  roar  his  life  he  wrung, 
Should  suck  him  back  to  her  insatiate  grave : 

And  there  he  lay,  full-length,  where  he  was  thing. 
Before  the  entrance  of  a  cliff-worn  care. 

With  just  enough  of  life  to  feel  its  pain, 

And  deem  that  it  was  saved,  perhaps  in 

CIX. 

With  slow  and  staggering  effort  he  arose; 

But  sunk  again  upon  his  bleeding  knee 
And  quivering  hand ;  and  then  he  look VI  for  1 

Who  long  had  been  his  mates  upon  the  i 
But  none  of  them  appear'd  to  share  hit' 

Save  one,  a  corpse  from  out  the  famisu'd  three. 
Who  died  two  days  before,  and  now  had  found 
An  unknown  barren  beach  for  burial  ground. 

CX. 

And,  as  he  gated,  his  diiiy  brain  spun  fast, 
And  down  he  sunk :  and,  as  he  sunk,  the  sand 

Swam  round  and  round,  and  all  his  senses  pass'd: 
He  fell  upon  his  side,  and  his  stretch'd  hand 

Droop'd  dripping  on  the  oar  (their  jury-mast). 
And,  like  a  wither'd  lily,  on  the  land 

His  slender  frame  and  pallid  aspect  lay, 

As  fair  a  thing  as  e'er  was  form'd  of  day. 
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CXI. 

How  long  in  hit  damp  trance  young  Joan  lay 
He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him, 

And  Time  had  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 
For  hit  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim ; 

And  bow  this  heavy  faintness  pas&'d  away 
lie  knew  not,  till  each  painful  pulse  and  limb, 

And  tingling  vein,  seem'd  throbbing  back  to  life, 

For  Death,  though  vanquished,  still  retired  with  strife. 

cm 

His  eyes  he  open'd,  shut,  again  unclosed, 
For  all  was  doubt  and  dizziness;  me  thought 

He  still  was  in  the  boat,  and  had  but  dozed, 
And  felt  again  with  his  despair  o'erwrought, 

And  wish'd  it  death,  in  which  he  had  reposed, 
And  Chen  once  more  his  feelings  back  were  brought, 

And  slowly  by  his  swimming  eyes  was  seen 

A  lovely  female  face  of  seventeen. 

CXIII. 
T  was  bending  dose  o'er  his,  and  the  small  mouth 

Seem'd  almost  prying  into  his  for  breath  ; 
And  chafing  him,  the  soft  warm  hand  of  youth 

Recall'd  his  answering  spirits  back  from  death ; 
And,  bathing  his  chill  temples,  tried  to  soothe 

Each  pulse  to  animation,  till  beneath 
Its  gentle  touch  and  trembling  care,  a  sigh 
To  these  kind  efforts  made  a  low  reply. 

CXIV. 
Then  was  the  cordial  pour'd,  and  mantle  flung 

Around  his  scarce-clad  limbs ;  and  the  fair  arm 
Raised  higher  the  faint  head  which  o'er  it  bung; 

And  her  transparent  cheek,  all  pure  and  warm, 
Pillow'd  his  death-like  forehead;  then  she  wrung 

His  dewy  curls,  long  drench'd  by  every  storm  ; 
And  watch  d  with  eagerness  each  throb  that  drew 
A  sigh  from  his  heaved  bosom — and  hers  too. 

cxv. 

And  lifting  him  with  care  into  the  cave, 
The  gentle  girl,  and  her  attendant, — ooe 

Young,  yet  her  elder,  and  of  brow  less  grave, 
And  more  robust  of  figure, — then  begun 

To  kindle  fire,  and  as  the  new  flames  gave 

Light  to  the  rocks  that  roof  d  them,  which  the  sun 

Had  never  seen,  the  maid,  or  whatsoe'er 

She  was,  appear  d  distinct,  and  tall,  and  fair. 

CXYI. 
Her  brow  was  overhung  with  coins  of  gold, 

That  sparkled  o'er  the  auburn  of  her  hair, 
Her  cluttering  hair,  whose  longer  locks  were  roll'd 

In  braids  behind,  and,  though  her  stature  were 
Even  of  the  highest  for  a  female  mould, 

They  nearly  reach'd  her  heel ;  and  in  her  air 
There  was  a  something  which  bespoke  command, 
As  one  who  was  a  lady  in  the  land. 

CXVII. 

Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 

Were  black  as  death,  their  lashes  the  same  hue, 
Of  downcast  length,  in  whose  silk  shadow  lies 
Deepest  attraction,  for  when  to  the  view 
Forth  from  its  raven  fringe  the  full  glance  flies, 
Ne'er  with  such  force  the  swiftest  arrow  flew; 
T  is  as  the  snake,  late  coil'd,  who  pours  his  length. 
And  hurls  at  once  his  venom  and  his  strength. 


CXVIH. 
Her  brow  was  white  and  low,  her  cheek's  pure  dye 

Like  twilight  rosy  still  with  the  set  sun ; 
Short  upper  lip— sweet  lips !  that  make  us  sigh 

Ever  to  have  seen  such ;  for  she  was  one 
Fit  for  the  model  of  a  statuary 

(A  race  of  mere  impostors,  when  all 's  done — 
I  've  seen  much  finer  women,  ripe  and  real, 
Than  all  the  nonsense  of  their  stone  ideal).  . 

CXIX. 
I  'II  tell  you  why  I  say  so,  for  *t  is  just 

One  should  not  rail  without  a  decent  cause  .- 
There  was  an  Irish  lady,  to  whose  bust 

I  ne'er  saw  justice  done,  and  yet  she  was 
A  frequent  model ;  and  if  e'er  she  must 

Yield  to  stern  Time  and  Nature's  wrinkling  laws, 
They  will  destroy  a  face  which  mortal  thought. 
Ne'er  compass'd,  nor  leas  mortal  chisel  wrought. 

CXX. 

And  such  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  cave : 

Her  dress  was  very  different  from  the  Spanish, 

Simpler,  and  yet  of  colours  not  so  grave ; 
For,  as  you  know,  the  Spanish  women  banish 

Bright  hues  when  out  of  doors,  and  yet,  while  wave 
Around  them  (what  I  hope  will  never  vanish) 

The  basquina  and  the  mantilla,  they 

Seem  at  the  same  time  mystical  and  gay. 

CXXI. 
But  with  our  damsel  this  was  not  the  case  ; 

Her  dress  was  many-colour 'd,  finely  spun ; 
Her  locks  curl'd  negligently  round  her  face, 

But  through  them  gold  and  gems  profusely  shone ; 
Her  girdle  sparkled,  and  the  richest  lace 

Flow'd  in  her  veil,  and  many  a  precious  stone 
Flash'd  on  her  little  hand ;  but,  what  was  shocking, 
Her  small  snow  feet  had  slippers,  but  no  stocking. 

GXXII. 
The  other  female's  dress  was  not  unlike, 

But  of  inferior  materials :  she 
Had  not  so  many  ornaments  to  strike; 

Her  hair  had  silver  only,  bound  to  be 
Her  dowry;  and  her  veil,  in  form  alike, 

Was  coarser;  and  her  air,  though  firm,  less  free; 
Her  hair  was  thicker,  but  less  long;  her  eyes 
As  black,  but  quicker,  and  of  smaller  size. 

GXXIH. 
And  these  two  tended  him,  and  cheer'd  him  both 

With  food  and  raiment,  and  those  soft  attentions. 
Which  arc  (as  I  must  own)  of  female  growth, 

And  have  ten  thousand  delicate  inventions  : 
They  made  a  most  superior  mess  of  broth, 

A  thing  which  poesy  but  seldom  mentions, 
But  the  best  dish  that  e'er  was  cook'd  since  Homers 
Achilles  order'd  dinner  for  new  comers. 

CXXIV. 

I  '11  tell  you  who  they  were,  this  female  pair, 
Lest  they  should  seem  princesses  in  disguise ; 

Besides,  I  hate  all  mystery,  and  that  air 
Of  clap-trap,  which  your  recent  poets  prise; 

And  so,  in  short,  the  girls  they  really  were 
They  shall  appear  before  your  curious  eyes, 

Mistress  and  maid ;  the  first  was  only  daughter 

Of  an  old  man  who  lived  upon  the  water. 
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cxxv. 

A  firsherman  he  had  been  in  his  youth, 
And  still  a  sort  of  fisherman  was  he ; 

But  other  speculations  were,  in  sooth, 
Added  to  his  connexion  'with  the  sea, 

Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth  : 
A  little  smuggling,  and  some  piracy, 

Left  him,  at  last,  the  sole  of  many  musters 

Of  an  ill-gotten  million  of  piastres. 

CXXVI. 
A  fisher,  therefore,  was  he — though  of  men. 

Like  Peter  the  Apostle, — and  he  fish'd 
For  wandering  merchant-vessels,  now  and  then, 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wish'd; 
The  cargoes  he  confiscated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dish'd 
Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turkish  trade. 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  he  made. 

CXXVII. 
He  was  a  Greek,  and  on  his  isle  had  built 

(One  of  the  wild  and  smaller  Cyclades) 
A  very  handsome  house  from  out  his  guilt, 

And  there  he  lived  exceedingly  at  ease ; 
Heaven  knows  what  cash  he  got,  or  blood  he  spilt, 

A  sad  old  fellow  was  he,  if  you  please, 
But  this  I  know,  it  was  a  spacious  building, 
Full  of  barbaric  carving,  paint,  and  gilding. 

CXXVIII. 
He  had  an  only  daughter,  call'd  Haidee, 

The  greatest  heiress  of  the  Eastern  Isles; 
Besides  so  very  beautiful  was  she, 

Her  dowry  was  as  nothing  to  her  smiles: 
Still  in  her  teens,  and  like  a  lovely  tree 

So  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn. 

CXX1X. 
And  walking  out  upon  the  beach,  below 

The  cliff,  towards  sunset,  on  that  day  she  found, 
Insensible,— not  dead,  but  nearly  so, — 

Don  Juan,  almost  famish'd,  and  half  drown'd; 
But  being  naked,  she  was  shock'd,  you  know. 

Yet  deem'd  herself  in  common  pity  bound, 
As  far  as  in  her  lay,  ■  to  take  him  in, 
A  stranger*  dying,  with  so  white  a  skin. 

CXXX. 
But  taking  hhn  into  her  fathers  house 

Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save, 
But  like  conveying  to  the  cat  the  mouse, 

Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave; 
Because  the  good  old  man  had  so  much  «  vo(/c,« 

Unlike  the  honest  Arab  thieves  so  brave, 
He  would  have  hospitably  cured  the  stranger, 
And  sold  him  instantly,  when  out  of  danger. 

GXXXL 
And  therefore,  with  her  maid,  she  thought  it  best 

(A  virgin  always  on  her  maid  relies) 
To  place  him  in  the  cave  for  present  rest: 

And  when,  at  last,  he  open'd  his  black  eyes, 
Their  charity  increased  about  their  guest; 

And  their  compassion  grew  to  such  a  size. 
It  open'd  half  the  turnpike-gates  to  heaven — 
(Saint  Paul  says  't  is  the  toll  which  must  be  given). 


exxxn. 

They  made  a  fire,  bnt  such  a  fire  as  they 
Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with 

Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay. 
Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the 

Were  nearly  tinder,  since  so  long  they  by, 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  Co  a  cratch ; 

But,  by  God's  grace,  here  wrecks  were  in  such 

That  there  was  fuel  to  have  furnish'd  twenty. 

GXXXIII. 

He  had  a  bed  of  furs  and  a  pelisse, 
For  Haidee  stripp'd  her  sables  off  to  make 

His  couch ;  and,  that  he  might  be  more  at 
And  warm,  in  case  by  chance  he  should 

They  also  gave  a  petticoat  apiece, 
She  and  her  maid,  and  promised  by 

To  pay  him  a  fresh  visit,  with  a  dish 

For  breakfast,  of  eggs,  coffee,  bread,  and 

CXXXIV. 

And  thus  they  left  him  to  his  lone  repose : 
Juan  slept  like  a  top,  or  like  the  dead. 

Who  sleep  at  last,  perhaps  (God  only  know«). 
Just  for  the  present,  and  in  his  luffd  head 

Not  even  a  vision  of  his  former  woes 
Throbb'd  in  accursed  dreams,  which  sotnetim  e* 

Unwelcome  visions  of  our  former  years, 

Till  the  eye,  cheated,  opens  thick  with  tears. 

exxxv. 

Young  Juan  slept  all  dreamless: — bnt  the  maid. 
Who  smoolh'd  his  pillow,  as  she  left  the  den 

Look'd  back  upon  him,  and  a  moment  stayd. 
And  turn'd,  believing  that  he  ealTd  again. 

He  slumber'd;  yet  she  thought,  at  least  she  said 
(The  heart  will  slip  even  as  the  tongue  and  pen). 

He  had  pronounced  her  name — but  she  forgot 

That  at  this  moment  Juan  knew  it  not. 

CXXXVI. 
And  pensive  to  her  father's  house  she  went. 

Enjoining  silence  strict  to  Zoe,  who 
Better  than  her  knew  what,  in  fact,  she  means. 

She  being  wiser  by  a  year  or  two : 
A  year  or  two 's  an  age  when  rightly  spent, 

And  Zoe  spent  hers  as  most  women  do, 
In  gaining  all  that  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
Which  is  acquired  in  nature's  good  old  college 

CXXXVII. 

The  morn  broke,  and  found  Juan  slumbering  s6H 
Fast  in  his  cave,  and  nothing  clash'd  upon 

His  rest ;  the  rushing  of  the  neighbouring  rill. 
And  the  young  beams  of  the  excluded  sou. 

Troubled  him  not,  and  he  might  sleep  his  fill; 
And  need  be  had  of  slumber  yet,  for  none 

Had  suffcr'd  more — his  hardships  were  comparative 

To  those  related  in  my  grand-dad's  narrative. 

CXXXVHI. 

Not  so  Haidee ;  she  sadly  toss'd  and  tumbled. 
And  started  from  her  sleep,  and,  turning  o'er. 

Dreim'd  of  a  thousand  wrecks,  o'er  which : 

And  handsome  corpses  strew'd  upon  the  shore ; 

And  woke  her  maid  so  early  that  she  grumbled. 
And  call'd  her  fathers  old  slaves  up,  who  swore 

In  several  oaths — Armenian,  Turk,  and  Greek., — 

They  knew  not  what  to  think  of  snch  a  freak. 
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GXXXIX. 

But  up  she  got,  and  up  she  made  them  get, 
With  some  pretence  about  the  sua,  that  makes 

Sweet  skies  just  when  he  rises,  or  is  set; 

And  'l  is,  no  doubt,  a  sight  to  see  when  breaks 

Bright  Phoebus,  while  the  mountains  still  are  wet 
With  mist,  and  every  bird  with  him  awakes,] 

And  night  is  flung  off  like  a  mourning  suit 

Worn  for  a  .husband,  or  some  other  brute. 

CXL. 
I  say,  the  sun  is  a  most  glorious  sight, 

I  Ve  seen  him  rise  full  oft,  indeed  of  late 
I  hare  sat  up  on  purpose  all  the  night, 

Which  hastens,  as  physicians  say,  one's  fate; 
And  so  all  ye,  who  would  be  in  the  right 

In  health  and  purse,  begin  your  day  to  date 
From  day-break,  and  when  coffin'd  at  fourscore, 
Engrave  upon  the  plate,  you  rose  at  four. 

CXLI. 
And  Haidee  met  the  morning  face  to  face; 

Her  own  was  freshest,  though  a  feverish  flush 
Had  dyed  it  with  the  headlong  blood,  whose  race 

From  heart  to  cheek  is  curb'd  into  a  blush, 
Like  to  a  torrent  winch  a  mountain's  base, 

That  overpowers  some  Alpine  river's  rush, 
Checks  to  a  lake,  whose  waves  in  circles  spread 
Or  the  Red  Sea — but  the  sea  is  not  red. 

CXLH. 
And  down  the  cliff  the  island  virgin  came, 

And  near  the  cave  her  quick  light  footsteps  drew, 
While  the  son  smiled  on  her  with  his  first  flame, 

And  young  Aurora  kiss'd  her  lips  with  dew, 
Taking  her  for  a  sister;  just  the  same 

Mistake  you  would  have  made  on  seeing  the  two, 
Although  the  mortal,  quite  as  fresh  and  fair, 
Had  all  the  advantage  too  of  not  being  air. 

CXLI1I. 
And  when  into  the  cavern  Haidee  stepp'd, 

All  timidly,  yet  rapidly,  she  saw 
That  like  an  infant  Juan  sweetly  slept; 

And  then  she  stopp'd,  and  stood  as  if  in  awe 
(For  sleep  is  awful),  and  on  tiptoe  crept 

And  wrapt-  him  closer,  lest  the  air,  too  raw, 
Should  reach  bis  blood;  then  o'er  him,  still  as  death. 
Bent  with  hush'd  lips  that  drank  his  scarce-drawn  breath. 

CXLIV. 

And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 
Who  die  in  righteousness,  she  lean'd;  and  there 

All  tranquilly  the  shipwreck'd  boy  was  lying, 
As  o'er  him  lay  the  calm  and  stirless  air: 

But  Zoe  the  meantime  some  eggs  was  frying. 
Since,  after  all,  no  doubt  the  youthful  pair 

Must  breakfast,  and  betimes — lest  they  should  ask  it. 

She  drew  out  her  provision  from  the  basket. 

CXLV. 
She  knew  that  the  best  feelings  must  have  victual, 

And  that  a  shipwreck'd  youth  would  hungry  be ; 
Besides,  being  less  in  love,  she  yawn'd  a  little, 

And  felt  her  veins  chill'd  by  the  neighbouring  sea; 
And  so,  she  cook'd  their  breakfast  to  a  tittle ; 

I  can't  say  that  she  gave  them  any  tea, 
But  there  were  eggs,  fruit,  coffee,  bread,  fish,  honey. 
With  Scio  wine, — and  all  for  love,  not  money. 


CXLVI. 
And  Zoe,  when  the  eggs  were  ready ,  and 

The  coffee  made,  would  (aiu  have  waken'd  Juan; 
But  Haidee  stopp'd  her  with  her  quick  small  hand, 

And  without  word,  a-  sign  her  finger  drew  on 
Her  lip,  which  Zoe  needs  must  understand; 

And,  the  first  breakfast  spoil'd,  prepared  a  new  one. 
Because  her  mistress  would  not  let  her  break 
That  sleep  which  seem'd  as  it  would  ne'er  awake. 

CXLVH. 
For  still  he  lay,  and  on  hi*  thin  worn  cheek 

A  purple  hectic  play'd  like  dying  day 
On  the  snow-tops  of  distant  hills;  the  streak 

Of  sufferance  yet  upon  his  forehead  lay. 
Where  the  blue  veins  look'd  shadowy,  shrunk,  and  weak ; 

And  his  black  curls  were  dewy  with  the  spray. 
Which  weigh'd  upon  them  yet,  all  damp  and  salt, 
Mix'd  with  the  stony  vapours  of  the  vault. 

CXLVIH. 
And  she  bent  o'er  him,  and  be  lay  beneath, 

Hush'd  as  the  babe  upon  its  mother's  breast, 
Droop'd  as  the  willow  when  no  winds  can  breathe, 

Lull'd  like  the  depth  of  ocean  when  at  rest, 
Fair  as  the  crowning  rose  of  the  whole  wreath, 

Soft  as  the  callow  cygnet  in  its  nest; 
In  short,  he  was  a  very  pretty  fellow. 
Although  his  woes  had  turn'd  him  rather  yellow. 

CXLIX. 
He  woke  and  gated,  and  would  hive  slept  again, 

But  the  fair  face  which  met  his  eyes  forbade 
Those  eyes  to  close,  though  weariness  and  pain 

Had  further  sleep  a  further  pleasure  made ; 
For  woman's  face  was  never  form'd  in  vain 

For  Juan,  so  that  even  when  he  pray'd, 
He  turn'd  from  grisly  saints,  and  martyrs  hairy, 
To  the  sweet  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

CL. 
And  thus  upon  his  elbow  he  arose, 

And  look'd  upon  the  lady  in  whose  cheek 
The  pale  contended  with  the  purple  rose, 

As  with  an  effort  she  began  to  speak  ; 
Her  eyes  were  eloquent,  her  words  would  pose. 

Although  she  told  him,  in  good  modern  Greek, 
With  an  Ionian  accent,  low  and  sweet, 
That  he  was  faint,  and  must  not  talk,  but  eat. 

GLI. 
Now  Juan  could  not  understand  a  word, 

Being  no  Grecian ;  but  he  had  an  ear, 
And  her  voice  was  the  warble  of  a  bird, 

So  soft,  so  sweet,  so  delicately  clear, 
That  finer,  simpler  music  ne'er  was  heard ; 

The  sort  of  sound  we  echo  with  a  tear, 
Without  knowing  *hy— an  overpowering  tone, 
Whence  melody  descends  as  from  a  throne. 

cur. 

And  Joan  gaxed  as  one  who  is  awoke 

By  a  distant  organ,  doubting  if  he  be 
Not  yet  a  dreamer,  till  the  spell  is  broke 

By  the  watchman,  or  some  such  reality, 
Or  by  one's  early  valet's  cursed  knock ; 

At  least  it  is  a  heavy  sound  to  me, 
Who  like  a  morning  slumber — for  the  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. 
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GLIII. 
And  Juan,  too,  was  help 'd  out  from  his  dream, 

Or  sleep,  or  whatsoe'er  it  was,  by  feeling 
A  most  prodigious  appetite:  the  steam 

Of  Zoe  s  cookery  no  doubt  was  stealing 
Upon  his  senses,  and  the  kindling  beam 

Of  the  new  fire,  which  Zoe  kept  up,  kneeling, 
To  stir  her  viands,  made  him  quite  awake 
And  long  for  food,  but  chiefly  a  beef-steak. 

!  CUV. 

I  But  beef  is  rare  within  these  oxless  isles; 

Goat's  flesh  there  is,  no  doubt,  and  kid,  and  mutton, 
And,  when  a  holiday  upon  them  smiles, 

A  joint  upon  their  barbarous  spits  they  put  on : 
But  this  occurs  but  seldom,  between  whiles, 

For  some  of  these  are  rocks  with  scarce  a  hut  on. 
Others  are  fair  and  fertile,  among  which, 
This,  though  not  large,  was  one  of  the  most  rich. 

CLV. 
I  say  that  beef  is  rare,  and  can  t  help  t  limiting 

That  the  old  fable  of  the  Minotaur— 
From  which  our  modern  morals,  rightly  shrinking, 

Condemn  the  royal  lady  s  taste  who  wore 
A  cow's  shape  for  a  mask — was  only  (sinking 

The  allegory)  a  mere  type,  no  more, 
That  Pasipbae  promoted  breeding  cattle, 
To  make  the  Cretans  bloodier  in  battle. 

CLVI. 
For  we  all  know  that  English  people  are 

Fed  upon  beef— I  won't  say  much  of  beer, 
Because *t  is  liquor  only,  and  being  far 

From  this  my  subject,  has  no  business  here; — 
We  know,  too,  they  are  very  food  of  war. 

A  pleasure — like  all  pleasures — rather  dear; 
So  were  the  Cretans — from  which  I  infer 
That  beef  and  battles  both  were  owing  to  her. 

CLVH. 
Bat  to  resume.    The  languid  Juan  raised 

His  head  upon  his  elbow,  and  he  saw 
A  sight  on  which  he  had  not  lately  gated, 

As  all  his  latter  meals  had  been  quite  raw, 
Three  or  four  things,  for  which  the  Lord  he  praised, 

And,  feeling  still  the  famish 'd  vulture  gnaw, 
He  fell  upon  whate'er  was  offer  d,  like 
A  priest,  a  shark,  an  alderman,  or  pike. 

CLVni. 
He  ate,  and  he  was  well  supplied;  and  she. 

Who  watch'd  him  like  a  mother,  would  hare  fed 
Him  past  all  bounds,  because  she  smiled  to  see 

Such  appetite  in  one  she  had  deem'd  dead  : 
But  Zoe,  being  older  than  Haidee, 

Knew  (by  tradition,  for  she  ne'er  had  read) 
That  famish 'd  people  must  be  slowly  nursed, 
And  fed  by  spoonfuls,  else  they  always  burst. 

CL1X. 
And  so  she  look  the  liberty  to  state. 

Rather  by  deeds  than  words,  because  the  case 
Was  urgent,  that  the  gentleman,  whose  fete 

Had  made  her  mistress  quit  her  bed  to  trace 
The  sea  shore  at  litis  hour,  most  leave  his  plate, 

Unless  he  wish'd  to  die  upon  the  place- 
She  snatch'd  it,  and  refused  another  morsel, 
Spying*  be  had  gorged  enough  to  make  a  horse  ill. 


CLX. 
Next  they — be  being  naked,  save  a  fatter'd 

Pair  of  scarce  decent  trowsers — went  to  ^ 
And  in  the  fire  his  recent  rag*  they  seatter'd. 

And  dress'd  him,  for  the  present,  like  a  Turk. 
Or  Greek — that  is,  although  it  not  much  matter'd. 

Omitting  turban,  slippers,  pistols,  dirk, — 
They  furnish'd  him,  entire  except  some  stitches, 
With  a  clean  shirt,  and  very  spacious  breeches. 

CLXI. 
And  then  fair  Haidee  tried  her  tongue  at  tweaking. 

But  not  a  word  could  Juan  comprehend. 
Although  be  listen'd  so  that  the  young  Greek  in 

Her  earnestness  would  ne'er  have  made  an  end , 
And,  as  he  interrupted  not,  went  eking 

Her  speech  out  to  her  protege  and  friend. 
Till,  pausing  at  the  last  her  breath  to  take, 
She  saw  he  did  not  understand  Romaic 

CLXII. 
And  then  she  had  recourse  to  nods,  and  tit^a* 

And  smiles,  and  sparkles  of  the  speaking  eye. 
And  read  (the  only  book  she  could)  the  lines 

Of  his  fair  face,  and  found,  by  sympathy. 
The  answer  eloquent,  where  the  soul  shines 

And  darts  in  one  quick  glance  a  long  repcy ; 
And  thus  in  every  look  she  saw  express  d 
A  world  of  words,  and  things  at  which  sb 


cLxin. 

And  now,  by  dint  of  fingers  and  of  eyes. 
And  words  repeated  after  her,  be  took 

A  lesson  in  her  tongue;  but  by  surmise. 
No  doubt,  less  of  her  language  than  he 

As  he  who  studies  fervently  the  skies 
Turns  oftener  to  the  stars  than  to  has  book, 

Thus  Juan  learn'd  his  alpha  beta  better 

From  Haidee's  glance  than  any  graven  letter. 

CLXIV. 
T  is  phasing  to  be  school'd  in  a  strange 

By  female  lips  and  eyes — that  is,  I  mean. 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are 

As  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have 
They  smile  so  when  one  s  right,  and  when 

They  smile  still  more,  and  then  there 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss; — 
I  learn'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this: 

CLXV. 
That  is,  some  words  of  Spanish,  Turk,  and 

Italian  not  at  all,  having  no  teachers; 
Much  English  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak, 

Learning  that  language  chiefly  from  its 
Barrow,  South,  Tillotson,  whom  every 

I  study,  also  Blair,  the  highest  readier* 
Of  eloquence  in  piety  and  prose— 
I  bate  your  poets,  so  read  none  of  those. 

CLXVI. 
As  for  the  ladies,  I  have  nought  to  say, 

A  wanderer  from  the  British  world  of 
Where  I,  like  other  «  dogs,  have  had  ray  day.* 

Like  other  men  too,  may  have  had  my 
But  that,  like  other  things,  has  nass'd  away: 

And  all  her  fools  whom  I  could  lay  the  task 
Foes,  friends,  men,  women,  now  are  nought  to 
But  dreams  of  what  has  been,  no  more  to  he. 
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CLXVII. 
Return  we  to' Don  Juan,    lie  began 

To  hear  new  words,  and  to  repeat  them ;  but 
Some  feelings,  universal  as  the  sun, 

Were  such  as  could  not.'in  his  breast  be  shut 
More  than  within  the  bosom  of  a  nun: 

He  was  in  love — as  you  would  be,  no  doubt, 
With  a  young  benefactress, — so  was  she 
Just  in  the  way  we  very  often  see. 

CLXVIH. 
And  every  day  by  bay<J>reak— rather  early 

For  Juan,  who  was  somewhat  fond  of  rest — 
She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 

To  see  her  bird  reposing  in  his  nest; 
And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curry, 

Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest, 
Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  mouth, 
As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south. 

CLXIX. 
And  every  morn  his  colour  f  reshlier  came) 

And  everyday  help'd  on  his  convalescence; 
T  was  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 

Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence, 
For  health  and  idleness  to  passion's  flame 

Are  oil  and  gunpowder;  and  some  good  lessons 
Are  also  learnt  from  Ceres  and  from  Bacchus, 
Without  whom  Venus  will  not  long  attack  us. 

CLXX. 

While  Venus  fills  the  heart  (without  heart  really 
Love,  though  good  always,  is  not  quite  so  good), 

Ceres  presents  a  plate  of  vermicelli — 
For  love  must  be>sustain'd  like  flesh  and  blood, — 

Wlille  Bacchus  pours  out  wine,  or  hands  a  jelly : 

Eggs,  oysters  too,  are  amatory  food ; 
•  But  who  is  their  purveyor  from  above 

Heaven  knows, — it  may  be  Neptune,  Pan,  or  Jove. 

GLXXI. 
When  Joan  woke,  he  found  some  good  things  ready, 

A  bath,  a  breakfast,  and  the  finest  eyes 
That  ever  made  a  youthful  heart  less  steady, 

Besides  her  maid's,  as  pretty  for  their  sue; 
But  I  have  spoken  of  all  this  already — 

And  repetition's  tiresome  and  unwise, — 
Well — Juan,  after  bathing  in  the  sea, 
Came  always  back  to  coffee  and  Haidee.  t 

CLXXH. 
Both  were  so  young,  and  one  so  innocent, 

That  bathing  pass'd  for  nothing;  Juan  seem'd 
To  her,  as  'l  were,  the  kind  of  being  sent, 

Of  whom  these  two  years  she  had  nightly  dreara'd, 
A  something  to  be  loved,  a  creature  meant 

To  be  her  happiness,  and  whom  she  deem'd 
To  render  happy;  all  who  joy  would  win 
Must  share  it, — happiness  was  born  a  twin. 

CLXXHI. 
It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 

Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch, 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake. 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much; 

But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake : 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean  treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck— her  first  love  and  her  last. 


CLXXIV. 

And  thus  a  moon  roll'd  on,  and  fair  Haidee 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remain'd  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook: 
At  last  her  father's  prows  put  out  to  sea, 

For  certain  merchantmen  upon  the  look, 
Not  as  of  yore  to  carry  off  an  lo, 
But  three  Ragusan  vessels,  bound  for  Scio. 

CLXXV. 
Then  came  her  freedom,  for  she  had  no  mother, 

So  that,  be/eather  being  at  sea,  she  was 
Free  as  a  married  woman,  or  such  other 

Female,  as  where  she  likes  may  freely  pass, 
Without  even  the  incumbrance  of  a  brother, 

The  freest  she  that  ever  gazed  on  glass: 
I  speak  of  christian  lands  in  this  comparison, 
Where  wives,  at  least,  are  seldom  kept  in  garrison. 

CLXX  VI. 
Now  she  prolong'd  her  visits  aod  her  talk 

(For  they  must  talk),  and  he  had  learnt  to  say 
So  much  as  to  propose  to  take  a  walk,— 

For  little  had  he  wander  d  since  the  day 
On  which,  like  a  young  flower  snapp'd  from  the  stalk, 

Drooping  and  dewy  on  the  beach  he  lay, — 
And  thus  they  walk'd  out  in  the  afternoon, 
And  saw  the  sun  set  opposite  the  moon. 

CLXXVII. 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

With  cliffs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore, 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host. 

With  here  and  there  a  creek,  whose  aspect  wore 
A  better  welcome  to  the  tempest-toss'd; 

And  rarely  ceased  the  haughty  billow's  roar, 
Save  on  the  dead  long  summer  days,  which  make 
The  outstretch'd  ocean  glitter  like  a  lake. 

CLXXVni. 
And  the  small  ripple  spilt  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  o'erpass'd  the  cream  of  your  champagne, 
When  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumper!  reach, 

That  spring-dew  of  the  spirit !  the  heart's  rain  ! 
Few  things  surpass  old  wine :  and  they  may  preach 

Who  please, — the  more  because  they  preach  in  vain,— 
Let  us  have  wine  and  woman,  mirth  and  laughter, 
Sermons  and  soda-water  the  day  after. 

CLXXIX. 
Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation ; 
Without  their  sap,  how  branchless  were  the  trunk 

Of  life's  strange  tree,  so  fruitful  on  occasion : 
But  to  return, — get  very  drunk ;  and  when 
You  wake  with  head  ache,  you  shall  see  what  then. 

CLXXX. 
Ring  for  your  valet — bid  him  quickly  bring 

Some  hock  and  soda-water,  then  you  '11  know 
A  pleasure  worthy  Xerxes  the  great  king  ; 

For  not  the  blcss'd  sherbet,  sublimed  with  snow, 
Nor  the  first  sparkle  of  the  desert-spring, 

Nor  Burgundy  in  all  its  sunset  glow, 
After  long  travel,  ennui,  love,  or  slaughter, 
Vie  with  that  draught  of  hock  and  soda-water. 
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CLXXXI. 
The  coast — I  think  it  was  the  coast  that  1 

Was  just  describing — Yes,  it  was  the  coast — 
Lay  at  this  period  quiet  as  the  sky, 

The  sands  untumbled,  the  blue  waves  untoss'd, 
And  all  was  stillness,  save  the  sea-bird's  cry, 

And  dolphin's  leap,  and  little  billow  cross'd 
By  some  low  rock  or  shelve  that  made  it  fret 
Against  the  boundary  it  scarcely  wet. 

CLXXXII. 
And  forth  they  wander'd,  her  sire  being  gone, 

As  I  have  said,  upon  an  expedition ; 
And  mother,  brother,  guardian,  she,  had  none, 

Save  Zoe,  who  although  with  due  precision 
She  waited  on  her  lady  with  the  sun, 

Thought  daily  service  was  her  only  mission, 
Bringing  warm  water,  wreathing  her  long  tresses, 
And  asking  now  and  then  for  cast-off  dresses. 

CLXXXin. 
It  was  the  cooling  hour,  just  when  the  rounded 

Red  sun  sinks  down  behind  the  azure  hill, 
Which  then  seems  as  if  the  whole  earth  it  hounded, 

Circling  all  nature,  hush'd,  and  dim,  and  still. 
With  the  far  mountain-crescent  half  surrounded 

On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chill 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky, 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

CLXXXIV. 
And  thus  they  wander'd  forth,  and  hand  in  hand, 

Over  the  shining  pebbles  and  the  shells, 
Glided  along  the  smooth  and  harden'd  sand, 

And  in  the  worn  and  wild  receptacles 
Work'd  by  the  storms,  yet  work'd  as  it  were  plann'd, 

In  hollow  halls,  with  sparry  roofs  and  cells, 
They  turn'd  to  rest ;  and  each,  clasp'd  by  an  arm, 
Yielded  to  the  deep  twilight's  purple  charm. 

CLXXXV. 
They  look'd  up  to  the  sky,  whose  Boating  glow 

Spread  like  a  rosy  ocean,  vast  and  bright ; 
They  gased  upon  the  glittering  sea  below, 

Whence  the  broad  moon  rose  circling  into  tight ; 
They  heard  the  waves  splash,  and  the  wind  so  low, 

And  saw  each  other's  dark  eyes  darting  light 
Into  each  other — and,  beholding  this, 
Their  lips  drew  near,  and  clung  into  a  kiss ; 

CLXXXVI. 
A  long,  long  kiss,  a  kiss  of  youth,  and  love, 

And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above ; 

Such  kisses  as  belong  to  early  days, 
Where  heart,  and  soul,  and  sense,  in  concert  move, 

And  the  blood's  lava,  and  the  pulse  a  blase, 
Each  kiss  a  heart-quake, — for  a  kiss's  strength, 
I  think  it  must  be  reckon'd  by  its  length. 

CLXXXVH. 
By  length  I  mean  duration ;  theirs  endured 

Heaven   knows   how   long — no  doubt  they  never 
reckon'd ; 
And  if  they  bad,  they  could  not  have  secured 

The  sum  of  their  sensations  to  a  second : 
They  had  not  spoken ;  but  they  felt  allured, 

As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd, 
Which,  being  join'd,  like  swarming  bees  they  clung— 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey  sprung. 


CLXXXVIU. 
They  were  alone,  but  not  alone  as  they 

Who  shut  in  chambers  think  it  loneliness  ; 
The  silent  ocean,  and  the  starlight  bay, 

The  twilight  glow,  which  momently  grew  leas* 
The  voiceless  sands,  and  dropping  caves,  that  lay 

Around  them,  made  them  to  each  other  pre**. 
As  if  there  were  no  life  beneath  the  sky 
Save  theirs,  and  that  their  life  could  never  die. 

CLXXXTX 
They  fear'd  no  eyes  nor  ears  on  that  lone  beach. 

They  felt  no  terrors  from  the  night,  they  were 
All  in  all  to  each  other :  though  their  speech 

Was  broken  words,  they  thought  a  language 
And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teadh 

Found  in  one  sigh  the  best  interpreter 
Of  nature's  oracle— first  love, — that  all 
Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  faJL 

GXC. 
Haidee  spoke  not  of  scruples,  ask'd  no  vows. 

Nor  offer  d  any ;  she  had  never  beard 
Of  plight  and  promises  to  be  a  spouse, 

Or  perils  by  a  loving  maid  incurr'd ; 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate  like  a  young  bird , 
And,  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

CXCI. 
She  loved,  and  was  beloved — she  adored, 

And  she  was  worshipp'd ;  after  nature's  fashion, 
Their  intense  souls,  into  each  other  pour'd. 

If  souls  could  die,  had  perish'd  in -that  passion, — 
But  by  degrees  their  senses  were  restored, 

Again  lo  be  o'ercome,  again  to  dash  on ; 
And,  beating  'gainst  his  bosom,  Haidec's  heart 
Felt  as  if  never  more  to  beat  apart. 

exen. 

Alas!  they  were  so  young,  so  beautiful. 
So  lonely,  loving,  helpless,  and  the  hoar 

Was  that  in  which  the  heart  is  always  full. 
And,  having  o'er  itself  no  further  power, 

Prompts  deeds  eternity  can  not  annul. 

But  pays  off  moments  in  an  endless  shower 

Of  hell-fire — all  prepared  for  people  giving 

Pleasure  or  pain  to  one  another  living. 

GXOII. 
Alas !  for  Juan  and  Haidee !  they  were 

So  loving  and  so  lovely — till  then  never, 
Excepting  our  first  parents,  such  a  pair 

Had  run  the  risk  of  being  daran'd  for  ever; 
And  Haidee,  being  devout  as  well  as  fair. 

Had,  doubtless,  heard  about  the  Stygian  river, 
And  hell  and  purgatory — but  forgot 
Just  in  the  very  crisis  she  should  not. 

CXCIV. 
They  look  upon  each  other,  and  their  eyes 

Gleam  in  the  moonlight;  and  her  white 
Round  Juan's  head,  and  his  around  hers  lies 

Half  buried  in  the  tresses  which  it  grasps ; 
She  sits  upon  his  knee,  and  drinks  his  sighs. 

He  hers  until  they  end  in  broken  gasps; 
And  thus  they  form  a  group  dial  's  quite  antique. 
Half  naked,  loving,  natural,  and  Greek. 
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cxcv. 

And  when  those  deep  and  horning  moments  pass'd, 
And  Juan  sank  to  sleep  within  her  arms, 

She  slept  not,  bat  all  tenderly,  though  fast, 
Sustain'd  his  head  upon  her  bosom's  charms, 

And  now  and  then  her  eye  to  heaven  is  cast, 
And  then  on  the  pale  cheek  her  breast  now  warms, 

PiUow'd  on  her  o'erflowing  heart,  which  pants 

With  all  it  granted,  and  with  all  it  grants. 

CXCVI. 
An  infant  when  it  gazes  on  a  light, 

A  child  the  moment  when  it  drains  the  breast, 
A  devotee  when  soars  the  Host  in  sight, 

An  Arab  with  a  stranger  for  a  guest, 
A  sailor  when  the  prize  has  struck  in  fight, 

A  miser  filling  his  most  hoarded  chest, 
Feel  rapture;  but  not  such  true  joy  are  reaping 
As  they  who  watch  o'er  what  they  love  while  sleeping. 

cxcm 

For  there  it  lies  so  tranquil,  so  beloved, 
All  that  it  hath  of  life  with  us  is  living ; 

So  gentle,  stirless,  helpless,  and  unmoved, 
And  all  unconscious  of  the  joy  *t  is  giving, 

All  it  hath  felt,  inflicted,  pass'd,  and  proved, 
Hwth'd  into  depths  beyond  the  watcher  s  diving ; 

There  lies  the  thing  we  love  with  all  its  errors 

And  all  its  charms,  like  death  without  its  terrors. 

cxcvin. 

The  lady  watch'd  her  lover — and  that  hour 
Of  Love's,  and  Night's,  and  Ocean's  solitude, 

O'crflow'd  her  soul  with  their  united  power ; 
Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  rude 

She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  their  bower, 
Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  intrude, 

And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  blue  space 

Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

cxcrx. 

Ala* !  the  love  of  women !  it  is  known 

To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing ; 
For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown,- 

And  if 't  u  lost,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring 
To  tbem  bnt  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 

And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet,  as  real 
Torture  b  theirs,  what  they  inflict  they  feel. 

CC. 
They  are  right;  for  man,  to  man  so  oft  unjust, 

Is  always  so  to  women ;  one  sole  bond 
Awaits  them,  treachery  is  all  their  trust; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage — and  what  rests  beyond? 
A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 
Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all  s  over. 

CCI. 
Some  take  a  lover,  some  take  drams  or  prayers, 

Some  mind  their  household,  others  dissipation, 
Some  run  away,  and  but  exchange  their  cares, 
Losing  the  advantage  of  a  virtuous  station  ; 
;  Few  changes  e'er  can  better  their  affairs, 

Theirs  being  an  unnatural  situation, 
From  the  dull  palace  to  the  dirty  hovel : 
Some  play  the  devil,  and  then  write  a  novel. 


CQI. 
Haidee  was  nature's  bride,  and  knew  not  this; 

Haidee  was  passion's  child,  born  where  the  sun 
Showers  triple  light,  and  scorches  even  the  kiss 

Of  his  gazelle-eyed  daughters;  she  was  one 
Hade  but  to  love,  to  feel  that  she  was  his 

Who  was  her  chosen :  what  was  said  or  done 
Elsewhere  was  nothing— She  had  nought  to  fear, 
Hope,  care,  nor  love  beyond,  her  heart  beat  here. 

GCIII. 
And  oh !  that  quickening  of  the  heart,  that  beat; 

How  much  it  costs  us!  yet  each  rising  throb 
Is  in  its  cause  as  its  effect  so  sweet, 

That  wisdom,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rob 
Joy  of  its  alchymy,  and  to  repeat 

Fine  truths;  even  conscience,  too,  has  a  tough  job 
To  make  us  understand  each  good  old  maxim, 
So  good — r  wonder  Castlereagh  don't  tax  'em. 

CC!V. 
And  now 't  was  done— on  the  lone  shore  were  plighted 
•    Their  hearts;  the  stars,  their  nuptial  torches,  shed 
Beauty  upon  the  beautiful  they  lighted : 

Ocean  their  witness,  and  the  cave  their  bed, 
By  their  own  feelings  hallow'd  and  united, 

Their  priest  was  solitude,  and  they  were  wed . 
And  they  were  happy,  for  to  their  young  eyes 
Each  was  an  angel,  and  earth  paradise. 

CCV. 
Oh  love!  of  whom  great  Caesar  was  the  suitor, 

Titus  the  master,  Antony  the  slave,    - 
Horace,  Catullus,  scholars,  Ovid  tutor, 

Sappho  the  sage  blue-stocking,  in  whose  grave 
All  those  may  leap  who  rather  would  be  neuter — 

(Leucadia's  rock  still  overlooks  the  wave) — 
Oh  Love!  thou  art  the  very  god  of  evil, 
For,  after  all,  we  cannot  call  thee  devil. 

CCVI. 
Thou  mak'st  the  chaste  connubial  state  precarious, 

And  jestest  with  the  brows  of  mightiest  men : 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  Mahomet,  Belisarius, 

Have  much  employ'd  the  muse  of  history's  pen ; 
Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  extremely  various, — 

Such  worthies  time  will  never  see  again; — 
Yet  to  these  four  in  three  things  the  same  luck  holds, 
They  all  were  heroes,  conquerors,  and  cuckolds. 

CCVH. 
Thou  mak'st  philosophers :  there  "s  Epicurus 

And  Aristippus,  a  material  crew! 
Who  to  immoral  courses  would  allure  us 

By  theories,  quite  practicable  too ; 
If  only  from  the  devil  they  would  insure  us 

How  pleasant  were  the  maxim  (not  quite  new), 
«  Eat,  drink,  and  love,  what  can  the  rest  avail  us?» 
So  said  the  royal  sage,  Sardanapalus. 

CCVIH. 
But  Juan!  had  he  quite  forgotten  Julia? 

And  should  he  have  forgotten  her  so  soon? 
I  can't  but  say  it  seems  to  me  most  truly  a 

Perplexing  question ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  moon 
Does  these  things  for  us,  and  whenever  newly  a 

Palpitation  rises,  't  is  her  boon, 
Else  how  the  devil  is  it  that  fresh  features 
Have  such  a  charm  for  us  poor  human  creatures? 
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cox. 

I  hale  inconstancy — I  loathe,  detest, 

Abhor,  condemn,  abjure  the  mortal  made 

Of  such  quicksilver  clay  that  in  his  breast 
No  permanent  foundation  can  be  laid ; 

Love,  constant  love,  has  been  my  constant  guest, 
And  yet  last  night,  being  at  a  masquerade, 

I  saw  the  prettiest  creature,  fresh  from  Milan, 

Which  gave  me  some  sensations  like  a  villain. 

OCX. 
But  soon  philosophy  came  to  my  aifl, 

And  whisper'd  « think  of  every  sacred  tie !» 
« I  will,  my  dear  philosophy !»  I  said, 

«  But  then  her  teeth,  and  then,  oh  heaven!  her  eye! 
I  il  just  inquire  if  she  be  wife  or  maid, 

Or  neither — out  of  curiosity.* 
«  Stop!»  cried  philosophy,  with  air  so  Grecian 
(Though  she  was  mask'd  then  as  a  fair  Venetian)— 

CCXI. 
«  Stop!»  so  I  stopp'd.— Bot  to  return :  that  which 

Men  call  inconstancy  is  nothing  more 
Than  admiration  due  where  natures  rich 

Profusion  with  young  beauty  covers  o'er 
Some  favour'd  object ;  and  as  in  the  niche 

A  lovely  statue  we  almost  adore, 
This  sort  of  adoration  of  the  real 
Is  but  a  heightening  of  the  «  beau  ideal.* 

CCXII. 
T  is  the  perception  of  the  beautiful, 

'A  fine  extension  of  the  faculties, 
Platonic,  universal,  wonderful, 

Drawn  from  the  stars  and  filter'd  through  the  skies, 
Without  which  life  would  be  extremely  dull ; 

In  short,  it  is  the  use  of  our  own  eyes, 
With  one  or  two  small  senses  added,  just 
To  hint  that  flesh  is  form'd  of  fiery  dust. 

GGXITI. 
Yet  't  is  a  painful  feeling,  and  unwilling, 

For  surely  if  we  always  could  perceive 
In  the  same  object  graces  quite  as  killing 

As  when  she  rose  upon  us  like  an  Eve, 
T  would  save  us  many  a  heart-ache,  many  a  shilling 

(For  we  must  get  them  any  how,  or  grieve), 
Whereas,  if  one  sole  lady  pleased  for  ever,    ■ 
How  pleasant  for  the  heart,  as  well  as  liver! 

CCXIV. 
The  heart  is  like  the  sky,  a  part  of  heaven, 

But  changes  night  and  day  too,  like  the  sky; 
Now  o'er  it  clouds  and  thunder  must  be  driven, 

And  darkness  and  destruction  as  on  high  ; 
But  when  it  hath  been  scorch'd^  and  pierced,  and  riven, 

Its  storms  expire  in  water-drops ;  the  eye 
Pours  forth  at  last  the  heart's  blood  turn'd  to  tears, 
Which  make  the  English  climate  of  our  yean. 

CCXV. 
The  liver  is  the  lazaret  of  bile, 

But  very  rarely  executes  its  function, 
For  the  first  passion  stays  there  such  a  while 

That  all  the  rest  creep  in  and  form  a  junction, 
Like  knots  of  vipers  on  a  dunghill's  soil. 

Rage,  fear,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge,  compunction, 
So  that  all  mischiefs  spring  up  from  this  entrail, 
Like  earthquakes  from  the  hidden  fire  call'd  «  central.* 


CCXVI. 
In  the  mean  time,  without  proceeding  more 

In  this  anatomy,  I  Ve  finish'd  now 
Two  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  as  before. 

That  being  about  the  number  I  'II  allow 
Each  canto  of  the  twelve,  or  twenty-four; 

And,  laying  down  my  pen,  I  make  my  bow, 
Leaving  Don  Juan  and  Haidee  to  plead 
For  them  and  theirs  with  all  who  deicn  to 


CANTO  III. 


L_ 


i. 

Hail,  Muse!  et  cetera.— We  left  Joan  sleeping, 

Pillow'd  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast. 
And  watch'd  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew 

And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply ' 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 

Or  knew  who  rested  there;  a  foe  to  rest 
Had  soil'd  the  current  of  her  sinless  years. 
And  turn'd  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  cears. 

II. 

Oh,  love!  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  oars 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?    Ah,  why 

With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers. 
And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh? 

As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers, 
And  place  them  on  their  breast — bat  place  to 

Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to 

IH. 
In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover, 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love, 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over. 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove. 
As  you  may  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her: 

One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  number. 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

IV. 

1  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men's  or  theirs; 

But  one  thing 's  pretty  sure;  a  woman  platted 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers). 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  gallanted; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affair* 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted; 
Tet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  bad  » 
But  those  who  have  ne'er  end  with  only  ooe 

V. 

T  is  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 

Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 
That  love  and  marriage  rarely  can  combine. 

Although  they  both  are  born  in  the  same 
Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from 

A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 
Is  sharpen'd  from  its  high  celestial  flavour 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savour. 
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VI. 

There 's  something  of  antipathy,  as  't  were, 
Between  their  present  and  their  future  state; 

A  kind  of  (lattery  that 's  hardJy  fair 
Is  used,  until  the  truth  arrives  too  late — 

Yet  what  can  people  do,  except  despair? 
The  same  things  change  their  names  at  such  a  rate ; 

For  instance — passion  in  «a  lover  's  glorious, 

But  in  a  husband  is  pronounced  uxorious. 

VII. 
Men  grow  ashamed  of  being  so  very  fond ; 

They  sometimes  also  get  a  little  tired 
(But  that,  of  course,  is  rare),  and  then  despond : 

The  same  things  cannot  always  be  admired, 
Yet 't  is  «so  nominated  in  the  bond,» 

That  both  are  tied  till  one  shall  have  expired. 
Sad  thought!  to  lose  the  spouse  that  was  adorning 
Our  days,  and  put  one's  servants  into  mourning. 

VIII. 
There  's  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings 

Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love's  antithesis ; 
Romances  paint  at  full  length  peoples  wooings, 

But  only  give  a  bust  of  marriages; 
For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings, 

There  's  nothing  wrong  in  a  connubial  kiss : 
Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife. 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life? 

IX.  ' 
All  tragedies  are  finish'd  by  a  death, 

All  comedies  are  ended  by  a  marriage; 
The  future  states  of  both  are  left  to  faith, 

For  authors  fear  description  might  disparage 
The  worlds  to  come  of  both,  or  fall  beneath, 

And  then  both  -worlds  would  punish  their  miscarriage ; 
So  leaving  each  their  priest  and  prayer-book  ready, 
They  say  no  more  of  Death  or  of  the  LajA 

The  only  two  that  in  my  recollection 

Have  sung  of  heaven  and  hell,  or  marriage,  are 

Dante  and  Milton,' and  of  both  the  affection 
Was  hapless  in  their  nuptials,  for  some  bar 

Of  fault  or  temper  ruin'd  the  connexion 

(Such  things,  in  fact,  it  don't  ask  much  to  mar) ; 

But  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Milton's  Eve 

Were  not  drawn  from  their  spouses,  you  conceive. 

XI. 
Some  persons  say  that  Dante  meant  theology 

By  Beatrice,  and  not  a  mistress — I, 
Although  my  opinion  may  require  apology, 

Deem  this  a  commentator's  phantasy, 
Unless  indeed  it  was  from  his  own  knowledge  he 

Decided  thus,  and  sbow'd  good  reason  why; 
I  think  that  Dante's  more  abstruse  ecstatics 
Meant  to  personify  the  mathematics. 

XII. 
Ilaidee  and  Juan  were  not  married,  but 

The  fault  was  theirs,  not  mine :  it  is  not  fair, 
Chaste  reader,  then,  in  any  way  to  put 

The  blame  on  me,  unless  you  wish  they  were; 
Then  if  you  'd  have  them  wedded,  please  to  shut 

The  book  which  treats  of  this  erroneous  pair, 
Before  the  consequences  grow  too  awful — 
"T  is  dangerous  to  read  of  loves  unlawful. 


XIII. 
Yet  they  were  happy, — happy  in  the  illicit 

Indulgence  of  their  innocent  desires; 
But  more  imprudent  grown  with  every  visit, 

flaidee  forgot  the  island  was  her  sires; 
When  we  have  what  we  like,  't  is  hard  to  miss  it, 

At  least  in  the  beginning,  ere  one  tires ; 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing. 
Whilst  her  piratical  papa-  was  oruising. 

XIV. 
Let  not  his  mode  of  raising  cash  seem  strange, 

Although  he  fleeced  the  flags  of  every  nation, 
For  into  a  prime-minister  but  change 

His  title,  and  't  is  nothing  but  taxation; 
But  he,  more  modest,  took  an  humbler  range 

Of  life,  and  in  an  honester  vocation 
Pursued  o'er  the  high  seas  his  watery  journey, 
And  merely  practised  as  a  sea-attorney. 

XV. 

The  good  old  gentleman  had  been  detain'd 

By  winds  and  waves,  and  some  important  captures ; 

And,  in  the  hope  of  more,  at  sea  remain'd. 

Although  a  squall  or  two  had  damp'd  his  raptures 

By  swamping  one  of  the  prizes ;  he  had  chain'd- 
His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters, 

In  number'd  lots ;  they  all  had  cuffs  and  collars, 

And  averaged  each  from  ten  to  a  hundred  dollars. 

XVI. 
Some  he  disposed  of  off  Cape  Matapan, 

Among  his  friends  the  Mainots;  some  he  sold 
To  his  Tunis  correspondents,  save  one  man 

Toss'd  overboard  unsaleable  (being  old) ; 
The  rest — save  here  and  there  some  richer  one. 

Reserved  for  future  ransom  in  the  hold, — 
Were  link'd  alike;  as  for  the  common  people,  he 
Had  a  large  order  from  the  Dey  of  Tripoli. 

XVII. 
The  merchandise  was  served  in  the  same  way, 

Pieced  out  for  different  marts  in  the  Levant, 
Except  some  certain  portions  of  the  prey, 

Light  classic  articles  of  fenlale  want,     v 
French  stuffs,  lace,  tweezers,  toothpicks,  teapot  tray, 

Guitars  and  castanets  from  Alicant, 
All  which  selected  from  the  spoil  he  gathers, 
Robb'd  for  his  daughter  by  the  best  of  fathers. 

xvin. 

A  monkey,  a  Dutch  mastiff,  a  mackaw, 
Two  parrots,  with  a  Persian  cat  and  kittens, 

He  chose  from  several  animals  he  saw— 
A  terrier  too,  which  once  had  been  a  Briton's, 

Who  dying  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 
The  peasants  gave  the  poor  dumb  thing  a  pittance , 

These  to  secure  in  this  strong  blowing  weather, 

He  caged  in  one  huge  hamper  altogether. 

XIX. 

Then  having  settled  his  marine  affairs, 
Despatching  single  cruisers  here  and  there, 

His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs, 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daughter  fair 

Continual  still  her  hospitable  cares; 

But  that  part  of  the  coast  being  shoal  and  bare, 

And  rough  with  reefs  which  ran  out  many  a  mile, 

His  port  lay  on  the  other  side  o*  the  isle. 
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XX. 

And  there  he  went  ashore  without  delay, 
Having  no  custom-house  nor  quarantine 

To  ask  him  awkward  questions  on  the  way 
About  the  time  and  place  where  he  had  been  : 

He  left  his  ship  to  be  hove  down  next  day, 
With  orders  to  the  people  to  careen ; 

So  that  all  hands  were  busy  beyond  measure, 

In  getting  out  goods,  ballast,  guns,  and  treasure. 

XXI. 

Arriving  at  the  summit  of  a  hill 

Which  overlook'd  the  white  walls  of  his  home. 
He  stopp'd. — What  singular  emotions  fill 

Their  bosoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam ! 
With  fluttering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill— 

With  love  for  many,  and  with  fears  for  some; 
All  feelings  which  o'erleap  the  years  long  lost, 
And  bring  our  hearts  back  to  their  starting-post. 

XXII. 
The  approach  of  home  to  husbands  and  to  sires. 

After  long  travelling  by  land  or  water, 
Most  naturally  some  small  doubt  inspires — 

A  female  family  's  a  serious  matter 
(None  trusts  the  sex  more,  or  so  much  admires — 

But  they  hate  flattery,  so  I  never  flatter); 
Wives  in  their  husbands'  absences  grow  subtler, 
And  daughters  sometimes  run  off  with  the  butler. 

XXIII. 
An  honest  gentleman  at  his  return 

May  not  have  the  good  fortune  of  Ulysses ; 
Not  all  lone  matrons  for  their  husbands  mourn, 

Or  show  the  same  dislike  to  suitors'  kisses; 
The  odds  are  that  he  finds  a  handsome  urn 

To  his  memory,  and  two  or  three  young  misses 
Born  to  some  friend,  who  holds  his  wife  and  riches, 
And  that  his  Argus  bites  him  by — the  breeches. 

XXIV. 
If  single,  probably  his  plighted  fair 

Has  in  his  absence  wedded  some  rich  miser ; 
But  all  the  better,  for  the  happy  pair 

May  quarrel,  and  the  lady  growing  wiser, 
He  may  resume  his  amatory  care 

As  cavalier  servente,  or  despise  her ; 
And  that  his  sorrow  may  not  be  a  dumb  one, 
Write  odes  on  the  Inconstancy  of  Woman. 

XXV. 

And  oh!  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  liaison  of  the  kind — I  mean 

An  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady — 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last — of  all  connexions  the  most  steady, 

And  the  true  Hymen  (the  first's  but  a  screen) — 

Vet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away ; 

I  've  kntwn  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a-day. 

XXVI. 

Lambro,  our  sea-solicitor,  who  had 
Musi  less  experience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 

On  seeing  his  own  chimney-smoke,  felt  glad; 
Rut  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  (rue  reason  of  his  not  being  sad, 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion ; 

He  loted  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss  of  her, 

But  knew  the  cause  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 


*xvn. 

lie  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  son. 

His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 
He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run. 

The  distant  dog-bark;  and  perceived  between 
The  umbrage  of  the  wood,  so  cool  and  dan. 

The  moving  figures  and  the  sparkling  sheen 
Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm),  and  various  dyes 
Of  colour'd  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

xxvm. 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  near*. 

Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idling, 
He  hears — alas !  no  music  of  the  spheres. 

But  an  unhallow'd,  earthly  sound  of  fiddling ! 
A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears, 

The  cause  being  past  his  guessing,  or  unriddling , 
A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and,  shortly  after, 
A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

XXIX. 

And  still  more  nearly  to  the  place  advancing, 
Descending  rather  quickly  the  declivity. 

Through    the  waved    branches,    o'er  the 
glancing, 
'Midst  other  indications  of  festivity, 

Seeing  a  troop  of  his  domestics  «l»wHng 
Like  dervises,  who  turn  as  00  a  pivot,  he 

Perceived  it  was  the  Pyrrhic  dance  so  martial. 

To  which  the  Levantines  are  very  partial. 

XXX. 

And  further  on  a  group  of  Grecian  girls. 
The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief 

Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls ; 

Link'd  hand  in  band,  and  dancing ;  each  too  having 

Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn 
(The  least  of  which  would  set  ten  poets 

Their  leader  tang — and  bounded  to  her 

With  choral  flp  and  voice,  the  virgin  throng. 

XXXI. 

And  here,  assembled  cross-legg'd  round  th 
Small  social  parties  just  begun  to  dine; 

Pilaus  and  meats  of  all  sorts  met  the  gaze, 
And  flasks  of  Samian  and  of  Chian  wine. 

And  sherbet  cooling  in  the  porous  vase; 
Above  them  their  dessert  grew  on  its  vine. 

The  orange  and  pomegranate  nodding  o'er, 

Dropp'd  in  their  laps,  scarce  pluck'd,  their  mellow  tv  r- 

XXXII. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flower* , 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unwean'd  lamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head  majestically  tame. 
Or  cats  from  out  the  palm,  or  playful  lowers 

His  brow,  as  if  in  act  to  butt,  and  then. 

Yielding  to  their  small  hands,  draw*  hack  again 

XXXIII. 

Their  classical  profiles,  and  glittering  dresses* 
Their  large  black  eyes,  and  soft  seraphic  cberk^ 

Crimson  as  cleft  pomegranates,  their  long  crew 
The  gesture  which  enchants,  the  eye  that  sprik*. 

The  innocence  which  happy  childhood  biciacs. 
Made  quite  a  picture  of  these  little  Greeks; 

So  that  the  philosophical  beholder 

Sigh'd  for  their  Mikes— that  they  should  e'er  grow  *k 
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XXXIV. 

Afar,  a  dwarf  buffoon  stood  telling  tales 
To  a  sedate  gray  circle  of  old  smokers, 

Of  secret  treasures  found  in  hidden  vales, 
Of  wonderful  replies  from  Arab  jokers, 

Of  charms  to  make  good  gold  and  cure  bad  ails, 
Of  rocks  bewitch'd  that  open  to  the  knockers, 

Of  magic  ladies,  who,  by  one  sole  act, 

Transfbrm'd  their  lords  to  beasts  (but  that 's  a  fact). 

XXXV. 

Here  was  no  lack  of  innocent  diversion 

For  the  imagination  or  the  senses, 
Song,  dance,  wine,  music,  stories  from  the  Persian, 

All  pretty  pastime  in  which  no  offence  is ; 
But  Lambro  saw  all  these  things  with  aversion, 

Perceiving  in  his  absence  such  expenses, 
Dreading  that  climax  of  all  human  ills, 
The  inflammation  of  his  weekly  bills. 

XXXVI. 

Ah  !  what  is  man  ?  what  perils  still  environ 
The  happiest  mortals  even  after  dinner — 

A  day  of  gold  from  out  an  age  of  iron 
Is  all  that  life  allows  the  luckiest  sinner  ; 

Pleasure  (whene'er  she  sings,  at  least)  's  a  siren, 
That  lures  to  flay  alive  the  young  beginner ; 

Lambro's  reception  at  his  people's  banquet 

Was  such  as  fire  accords  to  wet  a  blanket. 

XXXVII. 

He — being  a  man  who  seldom  used  a  word 
Too  much,  and  wishing  gladly  to  surprise 

(In  general  he  surprised  men  with  the  sword) 
His  daughter — had  not  sent  before  to  advise 

Of  his  arrival,  so  that  no  one  slirr'd; 

And  long  he  paused  to  re-assure  his  eyes. 

In  fact  much  more  astonish'd  than  delighted 

To  find  so  much  good  company  invited. 

XXXVIII. 
He  did  not  know — (alas !  how  men  will  lie)— 

That  a  report — (especially  the  Greeks) — 
Avouch'd  his  death  (such  people  never  die), 

And  put  his  house  in  mourning  several  weeks. 
But  now  their  eyes  and  also  lips  were  dry ; 

The  bloom  too  had  return'd  to  Haidee's  cheeks ; 
Her  tears  too  being  return'd  into  their  fount, 
She  now  kept  house  upon  her  own  account. 

XXXIX. 

Hence  all  this  rice,  meat,  dancing,  wine,  and  fiddling, 
Which  turn'd  the  isle, into  a  place  of  pleasure;  . 

The  servants  all  were  getting  drunk  or  idling, 
A  life  which  made  them, happy  beyond  measure. 

Her  father's  hospitality  seem'd  middling, 

Compared  with  what  Haidee  did  with  his  treasure ; 

Twas  wonderful  how  things  went  on  improving, 

While  she  bad  not  one  hour  to  spare  from  loving. 

XL. 
Perhaps  you  think,  in  stumbling  on  this  feast 

He  flew  into  a  passion,  and  in  fact 
There  was  no  mighty  reason  to  be  pleased ; 

Perhaps  you  prophesy  some  sudden  act, 
The  whip,  the  rack,  or  dungeon  at  the  least, 

To  teach  bis  people  to  be  more  exact, 
•And  that,  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 
He  show'd  the  royal  penchants  of  a  pirate. 


-XLI. 
Tou  're  wrong. — He  was  the  mildest  manner'd  man 

That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat ; 
With  such  true  breeding  of  a  gentleman, 

Tou  never  could  divine  his  real  thought ; 
No  courtier  could,  and  scarcely  woman  can 

Gird  more  deceit  within  a  petticoat ; — 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety, 
He  was  so  great  a  loss  to  good  society. 

XL1I. 
Advancing  to  the  nearest  dinner  tray, 

Tapping  the  shoulder  of  the  nighest  guest, 
With  a  peculiar  smile,  which,  by  the  way, 

Boded  no  good,  whatever  it  express'd, 
He  asked  the  meaning  of  this  holiday ; 

The  vinous  Greek  to  whom  he  had  address'd 
His  question,  much  too  merry  to  divine 
The  questioner,  fill'd  up  a  glass  of  wine, 

XLHI. 
And,  without  turning  his  facetious  head, 

Over  his  shoulder,  with  a  Bacchant  air, 
Presented  the  o'erflowing  cup,  and  said, 

«  Talking 's  dry  work,  I  have  no  time  to  spare. » 
A  second  hiccup'd,  a  Our  old  master's  dead, 

You  'd  better  ask  our  mistress,  who 's  his  heir.» 
«  Our  mistress  !»  quoth  a  third:  a  Our  mistress!— pooh ! 
You  mean  our  master — not  the  old,  but  new.» 

XLIV. 
These  rascals,  being  new  comers,  knew  not  whom 

They  thus  address'd — and  Lambro's  visage  fell— 
And  o'er  his  eye  a  momentary  gloom 

Pass'd,  but  he  strove  quite  courteously  to  quell 
The  expression,  and,  endeavouring  to  resume 

His  smile,  requested  one  of  them  to  tell 
The  name  and  quality  of  his  new  patron, 
Who  seem'd  to  have  turn'd  Haidee  into  a  matron. 

XLV. 
«I  knownot,»  quoth  the  fellow,  a  who  or  what 

He  is,  nor  whence  he  came — and  little  care ; 
But  this  I  know,  that  this  roast  capon 's  fat. 

And  that  good  wine  ne'er  wash'd  down  better  fare  ; 
And  if  you  arc  not  satisfied  with  that. 

Direct  your  questions  to  my  neighbour  there ; 
He  '11  answer  all  for  better  or  for  worse, 
For  none  likes  more  to  hear  himself  converse. » 

XLVI. 
I  said  that  Lambro  was  a  man  of  patience, 

And  certainly  he  show  'd  the  best  of  breeding. 
Which  scarce  even  France,  the  paragon  of  nations, 

E'er  saw  her  most  polite  of  sons  exceeding ; 
He  bore  these  sneers  against  his  near  relations, 

His  own  anxiety,  his  heart  too  bleeding. 
The  insults  too  of  every  servile  glutton, 
Who  all  the  time  were  eating  up  his  mutton. 

XLVII. 
Now  in  a  person  used  to  much  command — 

To  bid  men  come,  and  go,  and  come  again — 
To  see  his  orders  done  too  out  of  hand — 

Whether  the  word  was  death,  or  but  the  chain — 
It  may  seem  strange  to  find  his  manners  bland  ; 

Yet  such  things  are,  which  I  can  not  explain. 
Though  doubtless  he  who  can  command  himself 
Is  good  to  govern — almost  as  a  Guclf. 
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xlvhi. 

Not  thai  he  was  not  sometimes  rash  or  so, 
Bill  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 

Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow. 
He  lay  coil'd  like  the  boa  in  the  wood ; 

With  him  it  never  was  a  word  and  blow. 
His  angry  word  once  o'er,  be  shed  no  blood. 

But  in  his  silence  there  was  much  to  rue. 

And  his  one  blow  left  little  work  for  two. 

XLIX. 
He  ask'd  no  farther  questions,  and  proceeded 

On  to  the  house,  but  by  a  private  way, 
So  that  the  few  who  met  him  hardly  heeded, 

So  little  they  expected  him  that  day ; 
If  love  paternal  in  his  bosom  pleaded 

For  Haidee's  sake,  is  more  than  I  can  say. 
Bat  certainly  to  one,  deem'd  dead,  returning. 
This  revel  seem'd  a  curious  mode  of  mourning. 

L. 
If  all  the  dead  could  now  return  to  life, 

(Which  God  forbid  !)  or  some,  or  a  great  many ; 
For  instance,  if  a  husband  or  his  wife 

(Nuptial  examples  are  as  good  as  any), 
No  doubt  whate  er  might  be  their  former  strife, 

The  present  weather  would  be  much  more  rainy — 
Tears  shed  into  the  grave  of  the  connexion 
Would  share  most  probably  its  resurrection. 

LI. 
He  enter  d  in  the  house  no  more  his  home, 

A  thing  to  human  feelings  the  most  trying, 
And  harder  for  the  heart  to  overcome, 

Perhaps,  than  even  the  mental  pangs  of  dying  ; 
To  find  our  hearthstone  tnrn'd  into  a  tomb, 

And  round  its  once  warm  precincts  palely  lying 
The  ashes  of  our  hopes,  is  a  deep  grief, 
Beyond  a  single  gentleman's  belief. 

LIT. 
He  cnter'd  in  the  house — his  home  no  more. 

For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home — and  felt 
The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome;  there  he  long  had  dwelt, 
There  his  few  peaceful  days  Time  had  swept  o'er, 

There  his  worn  bosom  and  keen  eye  would  melt 
Over  the  innocence  of  that  sweet  child, 
His  only  shrine  of  feelings  nndefiled. 

LIII. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  strange  temperament. 

Of  mild  demeanour  though  of  savage  mood, 
Moderate  in  all  his  habits,  and  content 

With  temperance  in  pleasure  as  in  food, 
Quick  to  perceive,  and  strong  to  bear,  and  meant 

For  something  better,  if  not  wholly  good; 
His  country's  wrongs  and  his  despair  to  save  her 
Had  stung  him  from  a  slave  to  an  enslaver. 

UV. 

The  love  of  power,  and  rapid  gain  of  gold, 
The  hardness  by  long  habitude  produced. 

The  dangerous  life  in  which  he  had  grown  old, 
The  mercy  he  had  granted  oft  abused, 

The  sights  he  was  accustom'd  to  behold, 

The  wild  seas  and  wild  men  with  whom  he  cruised, 

Had  cost  his  enemies  a  long  repentance. 

And  made  him  a  good  friend,  but  bad  acquaintance. 


LV. 
But  something  of  the  spirit  of  old  Greece 

Flash 'd  o'er  his  soul  a  few  heroic  rays, 
Such  as  lit  onward  to  the  golden  fleece 

His  predecessors  in  the  Colchiao  dap : 
T  is  true  he  had  no  ardent  love  for  peace 

Alas !  bis  country  show'd  no  path  to 
Hate  to  the  world  and  war  with  every  nation 
He  waged,  in  vengeance  of  her  degradation. 

.    LVI. 
Still  o'er  bis  mind  the  influence  of  the  dime 

Shed  its  Ionian  elegance,  which  show'd 
Its  power  unconsciously  full  many  a  time, — 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  Bow'd 
Fast  him  in  crystals,  and  a  joy  in  flowers, 
Bedew'd  his  spirit  in  his  calmer  hours. 

LVI1. 

But  whatso'er  he  had  of  love,  reposed 
On  that  beloved  daughter;  she  had  been 

The  only  thing  which  kept  his  heart  unclosed 
Amidst  the  sa%age  deeds  be  had  dooe  and 

A  lonely  pure  affection  unopposed : 
There  wanted  but  the  loss  of  this  to 

His  feelings  from  all  milk  of  human 

And  turn  him,  like  the  Cyclops,  mad  with 

lvih. 

The  cubless  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 
Is  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock : 

The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 
Is  awful  to  the  vessel  near  the  rock : 

But  violent  things  will  sooner  bear  »«*n^"g — 
Their  fury  being  spent  by  its  own  shock, — 

Than  the  stern,  single,  deep,  and  wordless  ire 

Of  a  strong  human  heart,  and  in  a  sire. 

LIX. 
It  is  a  hard,  although  a  common  case, 

To  find  our  children  running  restive     they 
In  whom  our  brightest  days  we  would  retrace. 

Our  little  selves  re-formJd  in  finer  day; 
Just  as  old  age  is  creepiug  on  apace, 

And  clouds  come  o'er  the  sunset  of  our  day. 
They  kindly  leave  us,  though  not  quite  alone. 
But  in  good  company— the  gout  and  stone. 

LX. 

Yet  a  fine  family  is  a  fine  thing 

(Provided  they  don't  come  in  after  dinner); 
T  is  beautiful  to  see  a  matron  bring 

Her  children  up  (if  nursing  them  don't  thin  her  ; 
Like  cherubs  round  an  altar-piece  they  cling 

To  the  tire-side  (a  sight  to  touch  a  sinner). 
A  lady  with  her  daughters  or  her  nieces 
Shine  like  a  guinea  and  seven-stalling  pieces. 

LXI. 
Old  Lambro  pass'd  unseen  a  private  gate, 

And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide  ; 
Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 

At  wassail  iu  their  beauty  and  their  pride: 
An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  vtith  state 

Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side; 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  form'd  the  service  mostly. 
Mother  of  pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. 
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Lxn. 

The  dinner  made  about  a  hundred  dishes; 

Lamb  and  pistachio  nuts — in  short,  all  meats, 
And  saffron  soups,  and  sweetbreads;  and  the  fishes 

Were  of  the  finest  that  e'er  flounced  in  nets, 
Drcss'd  to  a  Sybarite's  most  pamper  d  wishes ; 

The  beverage  was  various  sherbets 
Of  rat&io,  orange,  and  pomegranate  juice, 
Squeezed  through  the  rind,  which  makes  it  best  for  use. 

LXIH. 
These  were  ranged  round,  each  in  its  crystal  ever, 

And  fruits  and  date-bread  loaves  closed  the  repast, 
And  Mocha's  berry,  from  Arabia  pure, 

In  small  fine  China  cups  came  in  at  last — 
Gold  cups  of  filigree,  made  to  secure 

The  hand  from  burning,  underneath  them  placed ; 
Cloves,  cinnamon,  and  saffron  too,  were  boil'd 
l*p  with  the  coffee,  which  (I  think)  they  spoil'd. 

Lxrv. 

The  hangings  of  the  room  were  tapestry,  made 
Of  velvet  pannels,  each  of  different  hue, 

And  thick  with  damask  flowers  of  silk  inlaid : 
And  round  them  ran  a  yellow  border  too ; 

The  upper  border,  richly  wrought,  display  d, 
Embroider'd  delicately  o'er  with  blue, 

Soft  Persian  sentences,  in  lilac  letters, 

From  poets,  or  the  moralists  their  betters. 

LXV. 

These  oriental  writings  on  the  wall, 
Ojiite  common  in  those  countries,  are  a  kind 

Of  monitors  adapted  to  recal, 
Like  skulls  at  Memphian  banquets,  to  the  mind 

The  words  which  shook  Belshazzar  in  his  hall, 
And  took  his  kingdom  from  him. — You  will  find, 

Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 

There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure. 

LXVL 
A  beauty  at  the  season's  close  grown  hectic, 

A  genius  who  has  drunk  himself  to  death, 
A  rake  turn'd  methodistic  or  eclectic — 

(For  that 's  the  name  they  like  to  pray  beneath) — 
But  most,  an  alderman  struck  apoplectic, 

Are  things  that  really  take  away  the  breath. 
And  show  that  late  hours,  wine,  and  love,  are  able 
To  do  not  much  less  damage  than  the  table. 

LXVII. 
Daidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 

On  crimson  satin,  border'd  with  pale  blue ; 
Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 

Of  the  apartment — and  appear'd  quiet  new; 
The  velvet  cushions— (for  a  throne  more  meet) — 

Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A  sun  emboss'd  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

LXVIH. 
Crystal  and  marble,  plate  and  porcelain, 

Had  done  their  work  of  splendour,  Indian  mats 
And  Persian  carpets,  which  the  heart  bled  to  stain, 

Over  the  floors  were  spread ;  gazelles  and  cats, 
And  dwarf*  and  blacks,  and  such  like  things,  that  gain 

Their  bread  as  ministers  and  favourites — (that's 
To  say,  by  degradation) — mingled  there 
As  plentiful  as  in  a  court  or  fair. 


LXIX. 
There  was  no  want  of  lofty  mirrors,  and 
v  The  tables,  most  of  ebony  inlaid 
With  mother  of  pearl  or  ivory,  stood  at  hand, 

Or  were  of  tortoise-shell  or  rare  woods  made, 
Fretted  with  gold  or  silver  : — by  command, 

The  greater  part  of  these  were  ready  spread 
With  viands,  and  sherbets  in  ice,  and  wine — 
Kept  for  all  comers,  at  all  hours  to  dine. 

LXX. 

Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Uaidee's : 

She  wore  two  jelicks — one  was  of  pale  yellow ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white,  was  her  chemise — 

'  Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  billow ; 
With  buttons  form'd  of  pearls  as  large  as  pease, 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jelick's  fellow, 
And  the  striped  white  gauze- baracan  that  bound  her, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flow'd  round  her. 

LXXI. 
One  large  gold  bracelet  clasp'd  each  lovely  arm, 

Lockless — so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  stretch'd  and  shut  it  without  harm, 
The  limb  which  it  adorn 'd  its  only  mould ; 
So  beautiful — its  very  shape  would  charm, 

And  clinging  as  if  loth  to  lose  its  hold, 
The  purest  ore  inclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e'er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in.* 

LXXII. 
Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 

A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  iustep  roll'd,3 
Announced  her  rank  ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her  hand; 

Her  hair  was  starr'd  with  gems;  her  veil's  fine  fold 
Below  her  breast  was  fasten'd  with  a  band 

Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told j 
Her  orange  silk  full  Turkish  trowsers  furl'd 
About  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

LXXIII. 
Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves  down  to  her  heel 

Flow'd  like  an  Alpine  torrent  which  the  sun 
Dyes  with  his  morning  light, — and  would  conceal 

Her  person  4  if  allow'd  at  large  to  run  ; 
And  still  they  seem  resentfully  to  feel 

The  silken  fillet's  curb,  and  sought  to  shun  « 

Their  bonds  whene'er  some  Zephyr  caught  began 
To  offer  his  young  pinion  as  her  fan. 

LXXIV. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life, 
The  very  air  seem'd  lighter  from  -her  eyes, 

They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 
With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies, 

And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife — 
Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  tici ; 

Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 

It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneel. 

LXXV. 

Her  eyelashes,  though  dark  as  night,  were  tinged 
(It -is  the  country's  custom),  but  in  vain  ; 

For  those  large  black  eyes  were  so  blackly  fringed. 
The  glossy  rebels  mock'd  the  jetty  stain, 

And  in  their  native  beauty  stood  avenged  : 
Her  nails  were  touch'd  with  henna  ;  but  again 

The  power  of  art  was  turn'd  to  nothing,  for 

They  could  not  look  more  rosy  than  before. 
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LXXVI. 
The  henna  should  be  deeply  dyed  to  make 

The  skin  relieved  appear  more  fairly  fair  ; 
She  had  no  need  of  this,  day  ne'er  -will  break 

On  mountain  tops  more  heavenly  white  than  her: 
The  eye  might  doubt  if  it  were  well  awake, 

She  was  so  like  a  vision  ;  I  might  err, 
But  Shakspeare  also  says  '  tis  very  silly 
«  To  gild  refined  gold,  or  paint  the  lily.» 

LXXVII. 
Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold, 

But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  transparent 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  behold, 

Like  small  stars  through  the  milky  way  apparent; 
His  turban,  furl'd  in  many  a  graceful  fold, 

An  emerald  aigrette  with  Haidee's  hair  in 't 
Surmounted  as  its  clasp— a  glowing  crescent, 
Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

LXXVIU. 
And  now  they  were  diverted  by  their  suite, 

Dwarfs,  dancing  girls,  black  eunuchs,  and  a  poet, 
Which  made  their  new  establishment  complete ; 

The  last  was  of  great  fame,  and  liked  to  show  it : 
Bis  verves  rarely  wanted  their  due  feet — 

And  for  his  theme — he  seldom  sung  below  it. 
He  being  paid  to  satirise  or  flatter, 
As  the  psalm  says,  «inditing  a  good  matter.* 

LXXIX. 
He  praised  the  present  and  abused  the  past,    • 

Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days, 
An  eastern  anti-jacobin  at  last 

He  turn'd,  preferriug  pudding  to  no  praise — 
For  some  few  years  his  lot  had  been  o'ercast 

By  his  seeming  independent  in  his  lays, 
But  now  he  sung  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha, 
With  truth  like  Southey,  and  with  verse  like  Grashaw. 

LXXX. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  seen  many  changes, 

And  always  changed  as  true  as  any  needle, 
His  polar  star  being  one  which  rather  ranges, 

And  not  the  fix'd — he  knew  the  way  to  wheedle : 
So  vile  he  'scaped  the  doom  which  oft  avenges; 

And  being  fluent  (save  indeed  when  fee'd  ill), 
He  lied  with  such  a  fervour  of  intention — 
There  was  no  doubt  he  earn'd  his  laureate  pension. 

LXXXI. 

But  he  had  genius, — when  a  turncoat  has  it 

The  a  vates  irritabilis  »  takes  care 
That  without  notice  few  full  moons  shall  pass  it ; 

Even  good  men  like  to  make  the  public  stare : — 
But  to  my  subject — let  me  see — what  was  it  1 

Oh! — the  third  canto — and  the  pretty  pair — 
Their  loves,  and  feasts,  and  house,  and  dress,  and  mode 
Of  living  in  their  insular  abode. 

LXXXII. 
Their  poet,  a  sad  trimmer,  but  no  less 

In  company  a  very  pleasant  fellow, 
Had  been  the  favourite  of  full  many  a  mess 

Of  men,  and  made  them  speeches  when  half  mcllo w ; 
And  though  his  meaning  they  could  rarely  guess, 

Yet  still  they  deigu'd  to  hiccup  or  to  bellow 
The  glorious  meed  of  popular  applause, 
Of  which  the  first  ne'er  knows  the  second  cause. 


Lxxxni. 

But  now  being  lifted  into  high  society, 
And  having  pick'd  up  several  odds  and  ends 

Of  free  thoughts  in  his  travels,  for  variety, 

He  deem'd,  being  in  a  lone  isle  among  friends, 

That  without  any  danger  of  a  riot,  he 

Might  for  long  lying  make  himself  amends ; 

And,  singing  as  he  sung  in  his  warm  youth, 

Agree  to  a  short  armistice  with  truth. 

LXXXIV. 
He  had  travell'd  'mongst  the  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Fraal* 

And  knew  the  self-loves  of  the  different  nations  ' 
And  having  lived  with  people  of  all  ranks, 

Had  something  ready  upon  most  occasions — 
Which  got  him  a  few  presents  and  some  thanks. 

He  varied  with  some  skill  his  adulations  ; 
To  «  do  at  Rome  as  Romans  do,»  a  piece 
Of  conduct  was  which  he  observed  in  Greece. 

LXXXV. 

Thus,  usually,  when  he  was  ask 'd  to  sing, 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  national , 

'T  was  all  the  same  to  him — «  God  save  the  king,* 
Or  «  Ca  ira,*  according  to  the  fashion  all ; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  any  thing. 
From  the  high  lyrical  to  the  low  rational : 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  binder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

LXXX  VI. 
In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chaasaa  ; 

In  England,  a  six-canto  quarto  tale  ; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 
'  The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he  'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's— (see  what  says  de  Stacl 
In  Italy,  he'  d  ape  the  «Trecentisti;» 
In  Greece,  he*  d  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  tins  t  ye 

The  isles  of  Greece  !  the  isles  of  Greece  I 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung.— 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, — 
Where  Delos rose  and  Phoebus  sprung! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet. 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse. 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  rernse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  « Islands  of  the  Bles*'d~» 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  sail  be  frrr , 
For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salami*; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations; — all  were  hi*' 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  thry  T 
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And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 

T  u  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fain* 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter  d  n0. 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  bless'd  ? 

Must  we  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth!  reader  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all? 

Ah!  no; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  «  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one  arise, — we  come,  we  come !» 
T  is  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 

In  vain — in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine ! 
Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 
How  answers  each  bold  bacchanal ! 

Tou  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these ' 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine: 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 
A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom '«  best  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades ! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore, 
ExUu  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Hcracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells. 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells ; 


But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep- 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  bear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine! 


Lxxxvn. 

Thus  sung,  or  would,  or  could,  or  should  have  sung, 

The  modern  Greek,  in  tolerable  verse ; 
If  not  like  Orpheus  quite,  when  Greece  was  young. 

Yet  in  these  times  he  might  have  done  much  worse  : 
His  strain  display 'd  some  feeling — right  or  wrong ; 

And  feeling,  in  a  poet,  is  the  source 
Of  others'  feeling;  but  they  are  such  liars, 
And  take  all  colours — like  the  hands  of  dyers. 

LXXXVIII. 
But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think ; 

T  is  strange,  the  shortest  letter  which  man  uses, 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages;  to  what  straits  old  Time  reduces 
Frail  man,  when  paper — even  a  rag  like  this, 
Survives  himself,  his  tomb,  and  all  that  s  his. 

LXXXIX. 
And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 

His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation, 
Become  a  thing,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 

In  chronological  commemoration, 
Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 

Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station, 
In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet, 
May  tus%  his  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit. 

XC. 

And  glory  long  has  made  the  sages  smile*; 

T  is  something,  nothing,  words,  illusion,  wind — 
Depending  more  upon  the  historian's  style 

Than  on  the  name  a  person  leaves  behind : 
Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle; 

The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Marlborough's  skill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coxe. 

XCI. 
Milton  's  the  prince  of  poets — so  we  say; 

A  little  heavy,  but  no  less  divine; 
An  independent  being  in  his  day — 

Learu'd,  pious,  temperate  in  love  and  wine ; 
But  his  life  falling  into  Johnson's  way, 

We  're  told  this  great  high  priest  of  all  the  Nine 
Was  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse, 
For  the  first  Mrs  Milton  left  his  house. 
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XCIJ. 
All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts, 

Like  Shakspeare's  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon's  bribes; 
Like  Titus'  youth,  and  Caesar's  earliest  acts; 

Like  Burns  (whom  Doctor  Gurrie  well  describes) ; 
Like  Cromwell's  pranks; — but  although  truth  exacts 

These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story, 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  glory. 

XCIII. 
All  are  not  moralists  like  Southey,  when 

He  prated  to  the  world  of  «  Pantisocracy;* 
Or  Wordsworth  unexcised,  unhired,  who  then 
Sea&on'd  his  pedlar  poems  with  democracy; 
Or  Coleridge,  long  before  his  flighty  pen 
'  Let  to  the  Morning  Post  its  aristocracy ; 
When  he  and  Southey,  following  the  same  path, 
Espoused  two  partners  (milliners  of  Bath). 

XCIV. 
Such  names  at  present  cut  a  convict  figure, 

The  very  Botany  Bay  in  moral  geography ; 
Their  loyal  treason,  renegado  vigour, 

Are  good  manure  for  their  more  bare  biography. 
Wordsworth's  last  quarto,  by  the  way,  is  bigger 

Than  any  since  the  birthday  of  typography; 
A  clumsy  frowsy  poem,  call'd  the  «  Excursions 
Writ  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion. 

.      XCV. 
He  there  builds  up  a  formidable  dyke 

Between  his  own  and  others' intellect; 
But  Wordsworth's  poem,  and  his  followers,  like 

Joanna  Southcote's  Shiloh  and  her  sect. 
Are  things  which  in  this  century  don't  strike 

The  public  mind,  so  few  are  the  elect; 
And  the  new  births  of  both  their  stale  virginities 
Have  proved  but  dropsies  taken  for  divinities.. 

xcvi. 

Bnt  let  me  to  my  story  :  I  must  own. 

If  I  have  any  fault,  it  is  digression; 
Leaving  my  people  to  proceed  alone, 

While  I  soliloquize  beyond  expression ; 
But  these  are  my  addresses  from  the  throne, 

Which  put  off  business  to  the  ensuing  session: 
Forgetting  each  omission  is  a  loss  to 
The  world,  not  quite  so  great  as  Ariosto. 

XCVII. 
I  know  that  what  onr  neighbours  call  « longueurs* 

(We  've  not  so  good  a  word,  but  have  the  thing 
In  that  complete  perfection  which  ensures 

An  epic  from  Bob  Southey  every  spring), — 
Form  not  the  true  temptation  which  allures 

The  reader;  but 't  would  not  be  hard  to  briog 
Some  fine  examples  of  the  epopee, 
To  prove  its  grand  ingredient  is  ennui. 

XCVIII. 
We  learn  from  Horace,  Homer  sometimes  sleeps ; 

We  feel  without  him  :  Wordsworth  sometimes  wakes, 
To  show  with  what  complacency  he  creeps, 

With  his  dear  «  Waggoners,*  around  bis  lakes; 
He  wishes  for  «  a  boat*  to  sail  the  deeps — 

Of  ocean? — no,  of  air;  and  then  be  makes 
Another  outcry  for  «  a  little  boat,» 
And  drivels  seas  to  set  it  well  afloat. 
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XCIX. 
If  he  must  fain  sweep  o'er  the  etherial  plain. 

And  Pegasus  runs  restive  in  his  «  waggon,* 
Could  he  not  beg  the  loan  of  Charles's  Wain  ? 

Or  pray  Medea  for  a  single  dragon? 
Or  if,  too  classic  for  his  vulgar  brain. 

He  fear'd  his  mck  to  venture  suck  a  nag 
And  he  must  neeaj  mount  nearer  to  the  moon. 
Could  not  the  blockhead  ask  for  a  balloon  I 

C. 
«  Pedlars,*  and  «  boats,*  and  «  waggons! a  Oh !  ye 

Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  thtst 
That  trash  of  such  sort  not  alone  evades 

Contempt,  but  from  the  bathos'  vast  abyss 
Floats  scum-like  uppermost,  and  these  Jack 

Of  sense  and  song  above  your  graves  may 
The  « little  boatman*  and  his  «  Peter  BelU 
Can  sneer  at  him  who  drew  «  Achitophel !» 

CI. 

T  our  tale. — The  feast  was  over,  the  slaves 

The  dwarfs  and  dancing  girls  had  all 
The  Arab  lore  and  poet's  song  were  done. 

And  every  sound  of  revelry  expired; 
The  lady  and  her  lover,  left  alone, 

The  rosy  flood  of  twilight  sky  admired; — 
Ave  Maria !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 
That  heavenliest  hour  of  Heaven  is  worthies! 

cn. 

Ave  Maria !  blessed  be  the  hour ! 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft, 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower. 

Or  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  aloft, 
And  not  a  breath  crept  throdgh  the  rosy  air. 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seem  stirr'd  with  prayer. 

CHI. 
Ave  Maria!  't  is  the  hour  of  prayer! 

Ave  Maria!  't  is  the  hour  of  love! 
Ave  Maria !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above ! 
Ave  Maria !  oh  that  face  so  fair! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  almighty  dor* — 
What  though  't  is  but  a  pictured  image  strike — 
That  painting  is  no  idol,  t  is  too  like. 

CIV. 
Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 

In  nameless  print — that  1  have  no  devotion; 
But  set  those  persons  down  with  me  to  pray. 

And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  properest  notion 
Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way ; 

My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean. 
Earth,  air,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  the  great  waofc. 
Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  9011L 

CV. 
Sweet  hour  of  twilight ! — in  the  solitude 

Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 
Which  bouuds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  ooce  the  Adrian  wave  flow'd  o'er, 
To  where  the  last  Cesarean  fortress  stood. 

Ever-green  forest !  which  Boccaccio's  lore 
And  Dryden 's  lay  made  haunted  ground  10  me, 
How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee! 
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CVI. 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine, 

Making  their  summer  lives  ooe  ceaseless  song, 

Were  the  sole  echos,  save  my  steed's  ami  mine, 
And  vesper  belTs  that  rose  the  boughs  along; 

The  spectre  huntsman  of  Oncsti's  line, 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng, 

Which  learn VI  from  this  example  not  to  fly 

From  a  true  lover,  shadow'd  my  mind's  eye. 

CVI  I. 
Oh  Hesperus!5  thou  briogest  all  good  tilings — 

Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings, 

The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'crlabour'd  steer; 
What  e'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 

Wbatc'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear, 
Arc  gather'd  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest; 
Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

CVI1I. 
Soft  boor!6  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 
When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way, 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start, 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay ; 
Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns? 
Ah !  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns ! 

crx. 

When  Nero  perish'd  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 

Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  the  world  overjoy'd, 

Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb :  7 
Perhaps  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 

Of  feeling  for  some  kindness  done,  when  power 

Had  left  the  wretch  an  uncorrupted  hour. 

CX. 

But  I  'm  digressing :  what  on  earth  was  Nero, 

Or  any  such  like  sovereign  buffoons, 
To  do  with  the  transactions  of  my  hero, 

More  than  such  madmen's  fellow-man — the  moon's? 
Sure  my  invention  must  be  do*n  at  zero, 

And  I  grown  one  of  many  «  wooden  spoons* 
Of  verse  ((he  name  with  which  we  Cantabs  please 
To  dub  the  last  of  honours  in  degrees). 

CXI. 
I  feel  this  tediousness  will  never  do — 

T  is  being  too  epic,  and  I  must  cut  down 
(In  copying)  this  long  canto  into  two : 

They  '11  never  find  it  out,  unless  I  own 
The  fact,  excepting  some  experienced  few ; 

And  then  as  an  improvement 't  will  be  shown : 
I  '11  prove  that  such  the  opinion  of  the  critic  is, 
From  Aristotle  /msn'm.— Sec  Tlonmttiie* 


CANTO  IV. 


I.  s 

Nothing  so  difficult  as  a  beginning 

In  poesy,  unless  perhaps  the  end; 
For  oftentimes  when  Pegasus  seems  winning 

The  race,  he  sprains  a  wing,  and  down  we  tend, 
Like  Lucifer  when  hurl'd  from  heaven  for  sinning ; 

Our  sin  the  .same,  and  hard  as  his  to  mend, 
Being  pride,  which  leads  the  mind  to  soar  too  far, 
Till  our  own  weakness  shows  us  what  we  are. 

If. 

But  time,  which  brings  all  beings  to  their  level, 

And  sharp  adversity,  will  teach  at  last 
Man. — and,  as  we  would  hope, — perhaps  the  devil, 

That  neither  of  I  heir  intellects  are  vast  : 
While  youth's  hot  wishes  in  our  red  veins  revel, 

We  know  not  this — the  blood  flows  on  too  fast  ; 
But  as  the  torrent  widens  towards  the  ocean, 
We  ponder  deeply  on  each  past  emotion. 

HI. 
As  boy,  I  thought  myself  a  clever  fellow, 

And  wish'd  that  others  held  the  same  opinion; 
They  took  it  up  when  my  days  grew  more  mellow. 

And  other  minds  acknowledged  my  dominion  : 
Now  my  sere  fancy  «  falls  into  the  yellow 

Leaf,»  and  imagination  droops  her  pinion. 
And  the  sad  truth  which  hovers  o'er  my  desk 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque. 

IV. 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

T  is  that  I  may  not  weep;  and  if  I  weep, 

T  is  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy,  which  we  must  steep 

First  in  the  icy  depths  of  Lethe's  spring 

Ere  what  we  least  wish  to  behold  will  sleep; 

Thetis  baptized  her  mortal  son  in  Styx ; 

A  mortal  mother  would  on  Lethe  fix. 

V. 

Some  have  accused  me  of  a  strange  design 
Against  the  creed  and  morals  of  the  land, 

And  trace  it  in  this  poem  every  line: 
I  don't  pretend  that  I  quite  understand 

My  own  meaning  when  I  would  be  very  tine  ; 
But  the  fact  is  that  I  have  nothing  plann'd, 

Unless  it  was  to  be  a  moment  merry, 

A  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary. 

VI. 
To  the  kind  reader  of  our  sober  clime 

This  way  of  writing  will  appear  exotic; 
Pulci  was  6ire  of  the  half-serious  rhyme, 

Who  sang  when  chivalry  was  more  Quixotic, 
And  revell'd  in  the  fancies  of  the  time. 

True  knights,  chaste  dames,  huge  giants,  kings  despotic; 
But  all  these,  save  the  last,  being  obsolete, 
I  chose  a  modern  subject  as  more  meet. 
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VII. 

How  I  have  treated  it,  I  do  not  know — 

Perhaps  no  better  than  they  have  treated  me 

Who  have  imputed  such  designs  as  show, 

Not  what  they  saw,  but  what  they  wish'd  to  see; 

Rut  if  it  (jives  them  pleasure,  be  it  so, — 
This  is  a  liberal  age,  and  thoughts  are  free: 

Meantime  Apollo  plucks  me  by  the  ear, 

And  tells  me  to  resume  my  story  here. 

VIII. 

Young  Juan  and  his  lady-love  were  left 
To  their  ovra  hearts'  most  sweet  society ; 

Even  time  the  pitiless  in  sorrow  cleft 

With  his  rude  scythe  such  gentle  bosoms;  lie 

Sigh'd  to  behold  them  of  their  hours  bereft, 
Though  foe  to  love ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be 

Meant  to  grow  old,  but  die  in  happy  spring, 

Defore  one  charm  or  hope  had  taken  wing. 

IX. 
Their  faces  were  not  made  for  wrinkles,  their 

Pure  blood  to  stagnate,  iheir  great  hearts  to  fail; 
The  blank  gray  was  not  made  to  blast  their  hair, 

But,  like  the  climes  that  know  nor  snow  nor  hail, 
They  were  all  summer:  lightning  might  assail 

And  shiver  them  to  ashes,  but  to  trail 
A  long  and  snake-like  life  of  dull  decay 
Was  not  for  them — they  had  too  little  clay. 

X. 

They  were  alone  once  more ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden ;  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  separate:  the  tree 

Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years — the  river 

Damm'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for  ever. 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart; 

Alas!  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart — 

XI. 
The  heart — which  may  he  broken  :  happy  they  I 

Thrice  fortunate!  who,  of  that  fragile  mould, 
The  precious  porcelain  of  human  clay, 

Break  with  the  first  fall:  they  can  ne'er  behold 
The  long  year  linknl  with  heavy  day  on  day, 

And  all  which  must  be  borne,  and  never  told; 
While  life's  strange  principle  will  often  lie 
Deepest  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

XII. 

«  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young,»  was  said  of  yore,1 
And  many  deaths  do  they  escnpc  by  this: 

The  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  slays  even  more — 
The  death  of  friendship,  love,  youth,  all  that  is, 

Except  mere  breath;  and  since  the  silent  shore 
Awaits  at  last  even  those  whom  longest  miss 

The  old  archer's  shafts,  perhaps  the  early  grave 

Which  men  weep  over  may  be  meant  to  save. 

XIII. 
HaiJcc  and  Juan  thought  not  of  the  dead ; 

The  heavens,  and  earth,  and  air,  scem'd  made  for  them : 
They  found  no  fault  with  time,  save  that  he  fled; 

They  saw  not  in  themselves  aught  to  coudemn: 
Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 

Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem, 
And  knew  such  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  exchanging  glances  of  affection. 


XIV. 
The  gentle  pressure,  and  the  thrilling  touch, 

The  least  glance  better  understood  than  words. 
Which  still  said  ail,  and  ne'er  could  say  too  mitdi , 

A  language,  too,  but  like  to  that  of  birds. 
Known  but  to  them,  at  least  appearing  such 

As  but  to  lovers  a  true  sense  affords  ; 
Sweet  playful  phrases,  which  would  seem  absurd 
To  those  who  have  ceased  to  hem*  such,  or  ne'er  her 

XV. 

All  these  were  theirs,  for  they  were  children  still. 
And  children  still  they  should  have  ever  been  ; 

They  were  not  made  in  the  real  world  to  fill 
A  busy  character  in  the  dull  scene ; 

But  like  two  beings  born  from  out  a  rill, 
A  nymph  and  her  beloved,  all  unseen 

To  pass  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flower*. 

And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours. 

XVI. 

Moons  changing  liad  roll'd  on,  and  changeless  foend 
Those  their  bright  rise  had  lighted  Co  such  joys 

As  rarely  they  beheld  throughout  their  round: 
And  these  were  not  of  the  vain  kind  which  cloys  ; 

For  theirs  were  buoyant  spirits,  never  bound 
By  the  mere  senses ;  and  that  which  destroys 

Most  love,  possession,  unto  them  appear'd 

A  thing  which  each  endearment  more  endear  d. 

XVII. 

Oh  beautiful!  and  rare  as  beautiful! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delimits 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  whole  work!  grows  dull. 

And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights, 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 

Its  petty  passions,  marriages,  and  flights 
Where  Hymen's  torch  but  brands  one  strumpet  more. 
Whose  husband  only  knows  her  not  a  wh — re. 

XVIII. 

Hard  words ;  harsh  troth ;  a  truth  which  many  know. 

Enough. — The  faithful  and  the  fairy  pair. 
Who  never  found  a  single  hour  too  slow. 

What  was  it  made  them  thus  exempt  from  rare' 
Young  innate  feelings  all  have  felt  below, 

Which  perish  in  the  rest,  but  in  them  were 
Inherent;  what  we  mortals  call  romantic. 
And  always  envy,  though  we  deem  it  frantic . 

XIX. 

This  is  in  others  a  factitious  state, 

An  opium  dream  of  too  much  yonth  and  reading 
But  was  in  them  their  nature  or  their  fate; 

No  novels  e'er  had  set  their  young  hearts  bleediwj. 
For  Haider's  knowledge  was  by  no  means  great. 

And  Juan  was  a  boy  of- sain  try  breeding, 
$o  that  there  was  no  reason  for  their  lotos, 
More  than  for  those  of  nightingales  or  dotes 

XX. 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  t  is  an  hoar 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  Uicir  eyes. 

For  it  had  made  them  what  they  were:  the  powrr 
Of  love  had  first  o'erwhclm'd  them  from  sihL  »ki<%. 

Wheu  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower. 
And  twilight  saw  them  liuk'd  in  pussion**  ties; 

Charm'd  with  each  other,  all  things  charm  d  thatbro*!^.'' 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 
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XXI. 

f  know  doc  why,  bat  in  that  hour  to-night, 
Even  as  they  gazed,  a  sudden  tremor  came, 

Ao«i  swept,  as  'twere  across  their  hearts'  delight. 
Like  the  wind  o'er  a  harp-string,  or  a  Dame, 

When  one  is  shook  in  sound,  and  one  in  sight; 

And  thus  some  boding  flasb'd  through  either  frame, 

And  call'd  from  Juan's  breast  a  faint  low  sigh, 

While  one  new  tear  arose  in  llaidee's  eye. 

XXII. 
That  large  black  prophet  eye  seem'd  to  dilate 

And  follow  far  the  disappearing  sun, 
As  if  their  last  day  of  a  happy  date 

With  his  broad,  briglit,  and  dropping  orb  were  gone; 
Juan  gazed  on  her  as  to  ask  his  fate — 

lie  felt  a  grief,  but  knowing  cause  for  none, 
His  glance  inquired  of  hers  for  some  excuse 
For  feelings  causeless,  or  at  least  abstruse. 

XXIII. 
She  turn'd  to  him,  and  smiled,  hut  in  that  sort 

Which  makes  not  others  smile;  then  turn'd  aside : 
Whatever  feeling  shook  her,  it  seem'd  short. 

And  master'd  by  her  wisdom  or  her  pride; 
When  Juan  spoke,  too — it  might  be  in  sport — 

Of  this  their  mutual  feeling,  she  replied — 
«  If  it  should  be  so, — but — it  cannot  be — 
Or  I  at  least  shall  not  survive  to  see.» 

XXIV. 

Juan  would  question  further,  but  she  press'd 
His  lips  to  hers,  and  silenced  him  with  this, 

And  then  dismiss'd  the  omen  from  her  breast. 
Defying  augury  with  that  fond  kiss; 

And  no  doubt  of  all  methods  'tis  the  best: 
Some  people  prefer  wine — 'tis  not  amiss; 

I  have  tried  both;  so  those  who  would  a  part  take 

May  choose  between  the  headache  and  the  heartache. 

XXV. 

One  of  the  two,  according  to  your  choice, 
Woman  or  wine,  you  '11  have  to  undergo ; 

Both  maladies  are  taxes  on  our  joys : 

But  which  to  choose  I  really  hardly  know; 

And  if  1  liad  to  give  a  casting  voice. 

For  both  sides  I  could  many  reasons  show, 

A  nd  then  decide,  without  great  wrong  to  either, 

It  were  much  better  to  have  both  than  neither. 

XXVI. 

Juan  and  Haidee  gaxed  upon  each  other 

With  swimming  looks  of  speechless  tenderness, 

Which  mix'd  all  feelings  friend,  child,  lover,  brother, 
All  that  the  best  can  mingle  and  express, 

When  two  pure  hearts  arc  pour'd  in  one  another. 
And  love  too  much,  aud  yet  can  not  love  less; 

But  almost  sanctify  the  sweet  excess 

By  the  immortal  wish  and  power  to  bless. 

XXVII. 
Mix'd  in  each  other's  arms,  and  heart  in  heart. 

Why  did  they  not  then  die?— they  had  lived  too  long, 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  (hem  breathe  apart; 

Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  tilings  or  wrong, 
The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 

For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song; 
Love  wast  born  witli  them,  in  them,  so  intense, 
It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 


XXVIII. 

They  should  have  Jived  together  deep  in  woods, 
Unseen  as  sings  the  nightingale ;  they  were 

Unfit  to  mix  in  these  thick  solitudes 
Called  social,  where  all  vice  and  hatred  are : 

How  lonely  every  freeborn  creature  broods ! 
The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair; 

The  eagle  soars  alone;  the  gull  and  crow 

Flock  o'er  their  carrion,  just  as  mortals  do. 

XXIX. 

Now  pillow'd,  check  to  cheek,  in  loving  sleep, 

llaidee  and  Juan  their  siesta  took, 
A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 

For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 
Juan,  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep; 

And  llaidee's  sweet  lips  inurmur'd  like  a  brook 
A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 
Stirr'd  with  her  dream  as  rose-leaf es  with  the  air; 

XXX. 

Or  as  the  stirring  of  a  deep  clear  stream 
Within  an  Alpine  hollow,  when  the  wind 

Walks  over  it,  was  she  shaken  by  the  dream, 
The  mystical  usurper  of  the  mind — 

O'erpoweriug  us  to  he  whate'er  may  seem 

Good  to  the  soul  which  we  no  more  can  bind ; 

Strange  state  of  beiog !  (for  'i  is  still  to  be) 

Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  scald  eyes  to  sec. 

XXXI. 

She  dream'd  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore, 
Chain'd  to  a  rock;  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 

She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 

Grew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening  her ; 

And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seem'd  to  pour, 
Until  she  sobb'd  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 

Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  liigh 

Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

XXXII. 

Anon — she  was  released,  and  then  she  stray 'd 
O'er  the  sharp  shingles  with  her  bleeding  feet, 

And  stumbled  almost  every  step  she  made ; 
And  something  roll'd  before  her  in  a  sheet, 

Which  she  must  still  pursue  howe'er  afraid ; 
T  was  white  and  indistinct,  nor  stopp'd  to  meet 

Her  glance  nor  grasp,  for  still  she  gazed  and  grasp'd, 

And  ran,  but  it  escaped  her  as  she  cjj*p'd. 

XXXIII. 
The  dream  changed ;  in  a  cave  she  stood,  its  walls 

Were  hung  vtilh  marble  icicles ;  the  work 
Of  ages  on  its  water-fretted  balls, 

Where  waves  might  wash,  and  seals  might  breed  and 
lurk; 
Her  hair  was  dripping,  and  the  very  halls 

Of  her  black  eyes  seem'd  turn'd  to  tears,  and  murk 
The  sharp  rocks  look'd  below  each  drop  they  caught. 
Which  froze  to  marble  as  it  fell,  she  thought. 

XXXIV. 
And  wet,  and  cold,  and  lifeless  at  her  feet, 

Pale  as  tlie  foam  that  froth'd  on  his  dead  brow. 
Which  she  essay'd  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 

Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seem'd  they  now !) 
Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quench'd  heart ;  and  the  sea-dirges  low 
Hang  in  her  sad  ears  like  a  mermaid's  song. 
And  that  brief  dream  .ippcard  a  life  too  long. 
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XXXV. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  alter'd  into  something  new — 

Like  to  her  fathers  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew — 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace ; 
And  starting,  she  awoke,  and  -what  to  view  ? 

Oh !  Powers  of  Heaven!  what  dark  eye  meets  she  there? 

T  is— 't  is  her  father's — fix'd  upon  the  pair ! 

XXXVI. 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell, 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

Him  whom  she  deem'd  a  habitant  where  dwell 
The  ocean-buried,  risen  from  death,  to  be 

Perchance  the  dc^th  of  one  she  loved  too  well; 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidee, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind 

1  have  seen  such— but  must  not  call  to  mind. 

XXXVII. 
Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haidee's  bitter  shriek, 

And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 
Snatch'd  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 

Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all: 
Then  Lambro,  who  till  now  forbore  to  speak, 

Smiled  scornfully,  and  said,  «  Within  my  call 
A  thousand  scimitars  await  die  word  ; 
Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword.n 

XXXVIII. 

And  Haidee  clung  around  him  ;  «  Juan,  't  is — 
'Tis  Lambro — *t  is  my  father!  Kneel  with  me — 

He  will  forgive  us — yes — it  must  be— yes. 
Oh  !  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 

Of  pleasure  and  of  pain — even  while  I  kiss 
Thy  garment's  hem  with  transport,  cau  it  be 

That  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filial  joy  ? 

Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  spare  this  boy.n 

XXXIX. 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 

Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye- 
Not  always  signs  with  him  of  calmest  mood  : 

He  look'd  upon  her,  but  gave  no  reply ; 
Then  turn'd  to  Juan,  in  whose  cheek  the  blood 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  there  resolved  to  die ; 
In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood,  in  act  to  spring 
On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  might  bring. 

XL. 
«  Voung  man,  your  sword  ,-n  so  Lambro  once  more  said  ; 

Juan  replied,  «  Not  while  this  arm  is  frec.» 
The  old  man's  cheek  grew  pale,  but  not  with  dread, 

And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied,  «  Your  blood  be  then  on  your  own  head.» 

Then  look'd  close  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  see 
T  was  fresh — for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock — 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

XLI. 
It  has  a  strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking  of  a  pistol,  when  you  know 
A  momeut  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 

Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off,  or  so  ; 
A  gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near, 

If  you  have  got  a  former  friend  for  foe ; 
But  after  being  fired  at  one  or  twice, 
The  car  becomes  more  Irisli,  and  less  nice. 


xLn. 

Lambro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 
Had  stopp'd  this  Canto,  and  Don  Joan's  breads. 

When  Haidee  threw  herself  her  boy  before ; 
Stern  as  her  sire :  «  On  me,»  she  cried,  «  lei  death 

Descend — the  fault  is  mine  ;  this  fatal  shore 
He  found — but  sought  not.    I  nave  pledged  my  out* 

I  love  him — I  will  die  with  him  :  I  knew 

Your  nature's  firmness — know  your  daughters  too.* 

XLIII. 
A  minute  past,  and  she  had  been  all  tears. 

And  tenderness,  and  infancy :  but  now 
."he  stood  as  one  who  champion'd  human  fears — 

Pale,  statue-like,  and  stern,  she  wood  the  blow ; 
And  tall  beyond  her  sex  and  their  compeers. 

She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 
A  fairer  mark  ;  and  with  a  fix'd  eye  scann  d 
Her  father's  face — but  never  stopp'd  his  hand. 

XLIV. 
He  gaxed  on  her,  and  she  on  him  ;  't  was  strange 

How  like  tbey  look'd !  the  expression  was  the 
Serenely  savage,  with  a  little  change 

In  the  large  dark  eye's  mutual-darted  flame ; 
For  she  too  was  as  one  who  could  avenge. 

If  cause  should  he — a  lioness,  though  tune : 
Her  father's  blood  before  her  father's  face 
Boil'd  up,  and  proved  her  truly  of  his  race. 

XLV. 

I  said  they  were  alike,  their  features  and 
Their  stature  differing  but  in  sex  and  years ; 

Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hands 
There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood 

And  now  to  see  them,  thus  divided,  stand 
In  fix'd  ferocity,  when  joyous  tears, 

And  sweet  sensations,  should  have  welcomed  both. 

Show  what  the  passions  are  in  their  full  growth. 

XLVI. 

The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 
His  weapon,  and  replaced  it ;  but  stood  soil, 

Aud  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through, 
«  Not  /,»» he  said,  «  have  sought  this  stranger's  iO ; 

Not  /  have  made  this  desolation :  few 
Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbear  to  kill; 

But  I  must  do  my  duty — how  thou  hast 

Done  thine,  the  present  vouches  for  the  past. 

XL  VII. 
«  Let  him  disarm;  or,  by  my  father's  head, 
m  His  own  shall  roll  before  yon  like  a  hall  !• 
tie  raised  his  whistle,  as  the  word  he  said, 
And  blew  ;  another  answer  d  to  the  call. 
And  rushing  in  disorderly,  though  led. 

And  arm'd  from  boot  to  turban,  one  and  aQ, 
Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank ; 
He  gave  the  word,  «  Arrest  or  slay  the  Frank.* 

XLVIII. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  be  withdrew 

His  daughter ;  while  compress'd  within  his  grasp, 
T  wixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew  ; 

In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp — 
His  arms  were  like  a  serpent 's  coil :  then  flew 

Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp. 
The  file  of  pirates ;  sate  the  foremost,  who 
Had  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut  throaaa. 
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XL1X. 
The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open  ;  but 

The  third,  a  wary,  cool  old  eworder,  took 
The  blows  upon  bis  cutlass,  and  then  put 

His  own  well  in ;  so  well,  ere  you  could  look, 
His  man  was  floor  d,  and  helpless  at  his  foot, 

With  the  blood  running  like  a  little  brook 
From  two  smart  sabre  gashes,  deep  and  red— 
One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

L. 
And  then  they  bound  him  -where  he'  fell,  and  bore 

Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign 
Old  Lambro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 

Where  by  some  ships  which  were  to  sail  at  nine. 
They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 

Until  they  reach'd  some  galliots,  placed  in  line; 
On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches. 
They  stow'd  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

LI. 
The  world  is  full  of  strange  vicissitudes, 

And  here  was  one  exceedingly  unpleasant: 
A  gentleman  so  rich  in  the  world's  goods, 

Handsome  and  young,  enjoying  all  the  present, 
Just  at  the  very  time  when  he  least  broods 

On  snch  a  thing,  is  suddenly  to  sea  sent, 
Wounded  and  chain'd,  so  that  he  cannot  move, 
And  all  because  a  lady  fell  in  love. 

LII. 
Here  I  must  leave  him,  for  I  grow  pathetic, 

Moved  by  the  Chinese  nymph  of  tears,  green  tea ! 
Than  whom  Cassandra  was  not  more  prophetic ; 

For  if  my  pure  libations  exceed  three, 
I  feel  my  heart  become  so  sympathetic, 

That  I  must  have  recourse  to  black  fiohea : 
T  is  pity  wine  should  be  so  deleterious, 
For  tea  and  coffee  leave  us  much  more  serious. 

LIU. 
Unless  when  qualified  with  thee,  Cogniac ! 

Sweet  Naiad  of  the  Phlegethootic  rill ! 
Ah !  why  the  liver  wilt  thou  thus  attack, 

And  make,  like  other  nymphs,  thy  lovers  ill  ? 
I  would  lake  refuge  in  weak  punch,  but  rack 

(In  each  sense  of  the  word),  whene'er  I  fill 
My  mild  and  midnight  beakers  to  the  brim, 
Wakes  me  next  morning  with  its  synonym. 

LIV. 
I  leave  Don  Juan  for  the  present  safe — 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded  ; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haidee's  bosom  bounded  ? 
She  was  not  one  to  weep,  and  rave,  and  chafe, 

And  then  give  way,  subdued  because  surrounded ; 
Her  mother  was  a  Moorish  maid,  from  Fez, 
Where  all  is  Eden,  or  a  wilderness. 

LV. 
There  the  large  olive  rains  its  amber  store 

In  marble  fonts;  there  grain,  and  flower,  and  fruit, 
Gush  from  the  earth  until  the  land  runs  o'er ; 

Itut  there  too  many  a  poison-tree  has  root, 
And  midnight  listens  to  the  lions  roar, 

And  long,  long  deserts  scorch  the  camel's  foot, 
Or  heaving  whelm  the  helpless  caravan, 
And  as  the  soil  is,  so  the  heart  of  man. 


LVI.  ' 

Afiric  is  all  the  sun's,  and  as  her  earth 
Her  human  clay  is  kindled,  full  of  power 

For  good  or  evil,  burning  from  its  birth, 
The  Moorish  blood  partakes  the  planet's  hour, 

And  like  the  soil  beneath  it  will  bring  forth: 
Beauty  and  love  were  Haidee's  mother's  dower  : 

But  her  large  dark  eye  show'd  deep  Passion's  force, 

Though  sleeping  like  a  lion  near  a  source. 

LVII. 
Her  daughter,  temper'd  with  a  milder  ray, 

Like  summer  clouds  all  silvery,  smooth,  and  fair, 
Till  slowly  charged  with  thunder  they  display 

Terror  to  earth,  and  tempest  to  the  air, 
Had  held  till  now  her  soft  and  milky  way  ; 

But,  overwrought  with  passion  and  despair, 
The  fire  burst  forth  from  her  Numidiau  veins, 
Even  as  the  Simoom  sweeps  the  blasted  plains. 

LYIU. 
The  last  sight  which  she  saw  was  Juan's  gore. 

And  he  himself  o'ermasler'd  and  cut  down  ; 
His  blood  was  running  on  the  very  floor 

Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own : 
Thus  much  she  view'd  an  instant  and  no  more, — 

Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  fell'd. 

LIX. 
A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips'  pure  dyes 

Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  which  ran  o'er; 
And  her  head  droop'd  as  when  the  lily  lies 

O*  crcharged  with  rain :  her  summon'd   handmaids 
bore 
Their  lady  to  her  couch  with  gushing  eyes, 

Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store, 
But  she  defied  all  means  they  could  employ, 
Like  one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

LX. 

Days  lay  she  in  that  state  unchanged,  though  chill, 
With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red ; 

She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seem'd  absent  still ; 
No  hideous  sign  proclaim'd  her  surely  dead ; 

Corruption  came  not  in  each  mind  to  kill 
All  hope ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 

New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seem'd  full  of  soul. 

She  had  so  much,  earth  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

LXI. 
The  ruling  passion,  such  as  marble  shows 

When  exquisitely  chUeil'd,  still  lay  there. 
But  fix'd  as  marble's  unchanged  aspect  throws 

O'er  the  fair  Venus,  but  for  ever  fair  j 
O'er  the  Laocoon's  all  eternal  throes, 

And  ever-dying  Gladiator' s  air, 
Their  energy  like  life  forms  all  their  fame, 
Yet  looks  not  life,  for  they  arc  still  the  same. 

LXII. 
She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  sleepers  wake, 

Rather  the  dead,  for  life  seem'  d  something  new, 
A  strange  sensation  which  she  must  partake 

Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 
Struck  not  on  memory,  though  a  heavy  ache 

Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat  still  true 
Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  cause, 
For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 
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LXIII. 
She  look'd  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  "eye, 

On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what  ; 
She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why, 

And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat ; 
Not  speechless  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 

Relieved  her  thoughts ;  dull  silence  and  quick  chat 
Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served ;  she  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the 'grave. 

LXIV. 
Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watch'd,  she  turn'd  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognised  no  being,  and  no  spot, 

However  dear  or  cherish  d  in  their  day ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  forgot, 

Gentle,  but  without  memory,  she  lay ; 
And  yet  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be  weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  seem'd  full  of  fearful  meaning. 

LXV. 
At  last  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp, 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent, 
Then  to  the  wall  she  turn'd,  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow  through  her  heart  re-sent, 
And  he  began  a  long  low  island  song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

LXV!. 
Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall 

In  time  to  his  old  tune ;  he  changed  the  theme, 
And  sung  of  love  ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through  ail 

Her  recollection  ;  on  her  flash 'd  the  dream 
Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 

To  be  so  being  ;  in  a  gushing  stream 
The  tears  rush'd  forth  from  her  o'crclouded  brain, 
Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

LXV!!. 
Short  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too  quick, 

And  whirl'd  her  brain  to  madness ;  she  arose 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick, 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes; 
But  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  shriek. 

Although  her  paroxysm  drew  towards  its  close  : 
Hers  was  a  frensy  which  disdain'd  to  rave, 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

LXVIII. 
Vet  she  betray'd  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace  ; 
Food  she  refused  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Avail'd  for  either  ;  neither  change  of  place 
Nor  time  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep — the  power  seem'd  gone  for  ever. 

LX1X. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  wither  d  thus  ;  at  last, 
Without  a  groan,  or  sigh,  or  glance,  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  pass'd  : 

And  they  who  watch'd  her  nearest  could  not  know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes — the  beautiful,  the  black — 

Oh  !  to  possess  such  lustre — and  then  lack  ! 


LXX. 

She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawn  d  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin  : 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light. 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom  and  bough  lie  wither'd  with  one  blight  ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  frail  of  love. 

LXX!. 

Thus  lived — thus  died  she ;  never  more  on  hex 
Shall  sorrow  light  or  shame.     She  was  not  made 

Through  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear. 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth  ;  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful — such  as  had  not  siay'd 

Long  with  her  destiny;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore  whereon  she  loved  to  dwell. 

LXXII. 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare, 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  pass'd  away  ; 

None  but  her  own  and  fathers  grave  is  there. 
And  nothing  outward  tells  of  human  clay  : 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say 

What  was  ;  no  dirge,  except  the  hollow  sea's. 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cyclades. 

LXXIII. 
But  many  a  Greek  maid  in  a  loving  song 

Sighs  o'er  her  name,  and  many  an  islander 
With  her  sire's  story  makes  the  night  less  long  . 

Valour  was  his,  and  beauty  dwelt  with  her  ,- 
If  she  loved  rashly,  her  life  paid  for  wrong — 

A  heavy  price  must  all  pay  who  thus  err. 
In  some  shape ;  let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger. 
For  soon  or  late  Love  is  his  own  avenger. 

LXXIV. 

But  let  me  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad. 

And  lay  this  sheet  of  sorrow  on  the  shelf  ; 
I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad. 

For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself — 
Besides,  I've  no  more  on  this  bead  to  add  : 

And  as  my  Muse  is  a  capricious  elf, 
We'll  put  about  and  try  another  tack 
With  Juan,  left  half-kill'd  some  stanzas  back. 

LXXV. 

Wounded  and  fetter'd,  «<  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  coo6ned.» 
Some  days  and  nights  elapsed  before  that  he 

Could  altogether  call  the  past  to  mind  ; 
And  when  he  did,  he  found  himself  at  sea. 

Sailing  six  knots  an  hour  before  the  wind  ; 
The  shores  of  Ilion  lay  beneath  their  lee — 

Another  time  he  might  have  liked  to  see  'em, 

But  now  was  not  much  pleased  with  Cape  Sigarou. 

LXXVI. 
There,  on  the  green  and  village-dotted  hill,  is 

(Flank'd  by  the  Hellespont  and  by  the  sea) 
Entomb'd  the  bravest  of  the  bravr,  Achilles; 

They  say  so — (Bryant  says  ike  contrary*  : 
And  further  downward,  tall  and  towering,  still t* 

The  tumulus — of  whom  ?  Heaven  knows  ;  't  may  )» 
Patroclus,  Ajax,  or  Protesilatis, — 
All  heroes  who  if  living  still  would  slay  us. 


LXXVII. 
High  barrows,  without  marble  or  a  name, 

A  vast,  untill'd,  and  mountain-skirted  plain, 
And  Ida  in  the  distance,  slill  the  same, 

And  old  Scainander  (if '  tis  lie),  remain; 
The  situation  seems  still  form'd  for  fame — 

A  hundred  thousand  men  might  fight  again 
Willi  ease  ;  but  where  I  sought  for  Ilion's  walls, 
The  quiet  sheep  feeds,  and  the  tortoise  crawls ; 

LXXVII!. 

Troops  of  untended  horses ;  here  and  there 

Some  Htttle  hamlets  with  new  names  uncouth  ; 

Some  shepherds  (unlike  Paris),  led  to  stare 
A  moment  at  the  European  youth 

Whom  to  the  spot  their  schoolboy  feeling*  bear  ; 
A  Turk,  with  beads  in  hand  and  pipe  in  mouth, 

Extremely  taken  with  his  own  religion, 

Arc  wliat  I  found  there — but  the  devil  a  Phrygian. 

LXXIX. 

Don  Juan,  here  permitted  to  emerge 

From  his  dull  cabin,  found  himself  a  slave  ; 

Forlorn,  and  gazing  on  the  deep  blue  surge, 
O'ershadow'd  ihere  by  many  a  hero's  grave  : 

Weak  slill  with  loss  of  blood,  he  scarce  could  urge 
A  few  brief  questions  ;  and  the  answers  gave 

No  very  satisfactory  information 

About  his  past  or  present  situation. 

LXXX. 

He  saw  some  fellow-captives,  who  appear'd 
To  be  Italians — as  they  were,  in  fact; 

From  them,  at  least,  tfieir  destiny  he  heard, 
Which  was  an  odd  one :  a  troop  going  to  act 

In  Sicily — all  singers,  duly  rear'd 

In  their  vocation, — had  not  been  attack'd. 

In  sailing  from  Livorno,  by  the  pirate, 

Rut  sold  by  the  impresario  at  no  high  rate.3 

LXXX  I. 

Dy  one  of  these,  the  buffo  of  the  party, 
Juan  was  told  about  their  curious  case; 

For,  although  destined  to  the  Turkish  mart,  he 
Still  kept  hi*  spirits  up — at  least  his  face; 

The  little  fellow  really  look'd  quite  hearty. 
And  bore  him  with  some  gaiety  and  grace, 

Showing  a  much  more  reconciled  demeanour 

Than  did  the  prima  donna  and  the  tenor. 

LXXXII. 

In  few  words  he  told  their  hapless  story, 
Sayiug,  «Our  Marhiaveliiu  impresario, 

Making  a  signal  off  some  promontory, 

Ilail'd  a  strange  brig;  Corpo  di  Caio  Mario! 

We  were  transferr'd  on  board  her  in  a  burry, 
Without  a  single  scudo  of  salario ; 

I>ul,  if  the  sultan  ha*  a  taste  for  song, 

We  will  revive  our  fortunes  before  long. 

LXXXIII. 

«  The  prima  donua,  though  a  little  old, 

And  haggard  with  a  dissipated  life, 
And  subject,  when  the  house  is  thin,  to  cold, 

II.i-.  some  good  notes  and  then  the  tenor's  wife, 
With  no  great  voice,  is  pleasing  to  b<  hold; 

Last  carnival  she  made  a  deal  of  strife 
l»v  earryiug  off  Count  Cesar  Cirogna 
I  ro ui  ati  old  Roman  princes*  at  llologna. 


LXXXIV. 

«  And  then  there  arc  the  dancers ;  there's  the  Nini, 
With  more  than  one  profession  gains  by  all  ; 

Then  there  's  that  laughing  slut  the  Pelegrini, 
She  loo  was  fortunate  last  carnival, 

And  made  at  least  five  hundred  good  zecchini, 
Dut  spends  so  fast',  she  has  not  now  a  paul ; 

And  then  there  's  the  Grotesca — such  a  dancer! 

Where  men  have  souls  or  bodies  she  must  answer. 

LXXXV. 

«  As  for  the  figuranti,  they  are  like 
The  rest  of  all  that  tribe;  with  here  and  there 

A  pretty  person,  which  perhaps  may  strike, 
The  rest  are  hardly  fitted  for  a  fair; 

There  's  one,  though  tall  and  stiffcr  than  a  pike, 
Yet  has  a  sentimental  kind  of  air, 

Which  might  go  far,  but  she  don't  dance  with  vigour; 

The  more  a  the  pity,  with  her  face  and  figure. 

LXXXVI. 

«  As  for  the  men.  they  arc  a  middling  set; 

The  Husico  is  but  a  crack'd  old  basin, 
But,  being  qualified  in  one  way  yet, 

May  the  seraglio  do  to  set  his  face  in, 
And  as  a  servant  some  preferment  get; 

His  singing  I  no  further  trust  can  place  in  : 
From  all  the  pope  J  makes  yearly,  t  would  perplex 
To  find  three  perfect  pipes  of  the  third  sex. 

LXXXVII. 

«  The  tenors  voice  is  spoilt  by  affectation, 
And  for  the  bass,  the  beast  can  only  bellow; 

In  fact,  he  had  no  singing  education, 
tin  ignorant,  noteless,  timeless,  tuneless  fellow. 

Rut  being  the  prima  donna's  near  relation, 
Who  swore  his  voice  was  very  rich  and  mellow, 

They  hired  him,  though  to  hear  him  you  'd  believe 

An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

LXXXVIII. 

«T  would  not  become  myself  to  dwell  upon 

BIy  own  merits,  aud  though  young — I  sec,  Sir — you 

Have  got  a  travcll'd  air,  which  shows  you  one 
To  whom  l lie  opera  is  by  no  means  new : 

You  'vc  heard  of  Raucocanti? — I  'm  the  man; 
The  time  may  come  when  you  may  hear  mc  too; 

You  was  not  hist  year  at  the  fair  of  Lugo, 

But  next,  when  I  'm  engaged  to  sing  there — do  go. 

LXXXIX. 

«  Our  barytone  I  almost  had  forgot, 
A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit; 

With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 

A  voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweet, 

He  always  is  complaining  of  his  lot, 

Forsooth,  scarce  fit  for  ballads  iu  the  street; 

In  lovers'  parts  his  plosion  more  to  breathe, 

Having  no  heart  to  show,  he  shows  bis  teeth. » 

XC. 
Here  Raucocanti's  eloquent  recital 

Was  interrupted  by  the  pir  He  crew. 
Who  came  at  stated  moments  to  invite  all 

The  captives  back  to  their  sad  births ;  each  threw 
A  rueful  glance  upon  the  waves  x which  bright  all, 

From  the  blue  skies  derived  a  double  blue, 
Dancing  all  free  aud  happy  in  the  sun), 
Aud  then  went  down  the  hatchway  one  by  one. 
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XCI. 
They  heard,  next  day,  that  in  the  Dardanelles, 

Waiting  for  his  sublimity's  firman — 
The  most  imperative  of  sovereign  spells, 

Which  every  body  does  -without  who  can, — 
More  to  secure  them  in  their  naval  cells, 

Lady  to  lady,  well  as  man  to  man, 
Were  to  be  chain'd  and  lotted  out  per  couple 
For  the  slave-market  of  Constantinople. 

XCII. 
It  seems  when  this  allotment  was  made  out, 

There  chanced  to  be  an  odd  male  and  odd  female, 
Who  (afler  some  discussion  and  some  doubt 

If  the  soprano  might  be  doom'd  to  be  male, 
They  placed  him  o'er  the  women  as  a  scout) 

Were  link'd  together,  and  it  happen'd  the  mole 
Was  Juan,  -who — an  awkward  thing  at  his  age — 
Pair'd  off  with  a  Bacchante  blooming  visage. 

xcin. 

With  Raucocanti  lucklessly  was  chain'd 
The  tenor;  these  two  hated  with  a  hate 

Found  only  on  the  stage,  and  each  more  pain  d 
|      With  this  his  tuneful  neighbour  than  his  fate; 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  cross-grain'd, 
Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate, 

That  each  pull'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 

«  Arcades  ambo,»  id  est — blackguards  both. 

XCIV. 
Juan's  companion  was  a  Romagnole, 

But  bred  within  the  March  of  old  Ancona, 
With  eyes  that  look'd  into  the  very  soul 

(And  other  chief  points  of  a  ubella  donnaw),  * 

Bright — and  as  black  and  burning  as  a  coal ; 

And  through  her  clear  brunette  complexion  shone  a 
Great  wish  to  please — a  most  attractive  dower, 
Especially  when  added  to  the  power. 

XCV. 
But  all  that  power  was  wasted  upon  him, 

For  sorrow  o'er  each  sense  held  stern  command  ; 
Her  eye  might  Hash  on  his,  but  found  it  dim ; 

And  though  thus  chain'd,  as  natural  her  hand 
Touch'd  his,  nor  that — nor  any  handsome  limb 

(And  she  had  some  not  easy  to  withstand) 
Could  stir  his  pulse,  or  make  his  faith  feel  brittle; 
Perhaps  his  recent  wounds  might  help  a  little. 

XCVI. 
No  matter;  we  should  ne'er  too  much  inquire, 

But  facts  are  farts, — no  knight  could  be  more  true, 
And  firmer  faith  no  ladye-lovc  desire ; 

We  will  omit  the  proofs,  save  one  or  two. 
T  is  said  no  one  in  hand  «  can  hold  a  fire 

By  thought  of  frosty  Caucasus, »  but  few 
I  really  think ;  yet  Juan's  then  ordeal 
Was  more  triumphant,  and  not  much  less  real. 

XCVII. 
Here  I  might  enter  on  a  chaste  description, 

Having  withstood  temptation  in  my  youth, 
But  hear  that  several  people  take  exception 

At  the  first  two  books  having  too  much  truth ; 
Therefore  I  '11  make  Don  Juan  leave  the  ship  soon, 

Because  the  publisher  declares,  in  sooth, 
Through  needles'  eyes  it  easier  for  the  camel  is 
To  pass,  than  those  two  cantos  into  families. 


xevni. 

T  is  all  the  same  to  me,  I  'm  fond  of  yielding. 
And  therefore  leave  them  to  the  purer  page 

Of  Smollet,  Prior,  Ariosto,  Fielding, 
Who  say  strange  tilings  for  so  correct  an  age ; 

I  once  had  great  alacrity  in  wielding 
My  pen,  and  liked  poetic  war  to  wage, 

And  recollect  the  time  when  all  this  cant 

Would  have  provoked  remarks  which  now  it  shan't. 

XCIX. 
As  boys  love  rows,  my  boyhood  liked  a  squabble; 

But  at  this  hour  I  wish  to  part  in  peace, 
Leaving  such  to  the  literary  rabble, 

Whether  my  verse's  fame  be  doom'd  to  cease 
While  the  right  hand  which  wrote  it  still  is  able, 

Or  of  some  centuries  to  take  a  lease; 
The  grass  upon  my  grave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  song. 

C. 
Of  poets  who  come  down  to  us  through  distance 

Of  time  and  tongues,  the  foster-babes  of  fame, 
Life  seems  the  smallest  portion  of  existence; 

Where  twenty  ages  gather  o'er  a  name, 
T  is  as  a  snowball  which  derives  assistance 

From  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  same, 
Even  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow,  — 
But  after  all  *t  is  nothing  but  cold  snow. 

CI. 
And  so  great  names  arc  nothing  more  than  f^"**"^ 

And  love  of  glory  's  but  an  airy  Just, 
Too  often  in  its  fury  overcoming  all 

Who  would,  as  't  were,  identify  their  dust 
From  out  the  wide  destruction,  which,  entombing  all. 

Leaves  nothing  till  the  coming  of  the  just — 
Save  change :  I  've  stood  upon  Achilles'  tomb, 
And  heard  Troy  doubted;  time  will  doubt  of  Rome. 

CII. 
The  very  generations  of  the  dead 

Are  swept  away,  and  tomb  inherits  tomb, 
Until  the  memory  of  an  age  is  fled, 

And,  buried,  sinks  beneath  its  offspring's  doom. 
Where  are  the  epitaphs  our  fathers  read  ? 

Save  a  few  glean'd  from  the  sepulchral  gloom, 
Which  once-named  myriads  nameless  He  beneath, 
And  lose  their  own  in  universal  death. 

cm. 

I  canter  by  the  spot  each  afternoon 

Where  pcrish'd  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy. 

Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  but  died  too  soon 
For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix! 

A  broken  pillar  not  uncoutbly  hewn. 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 

Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  face. 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the  base.5 

CIV. 
I  pass  each  day  where  Dante's  bones  are  laid 

A  little  cupola,  more  neat  than  solemn. 
Protects  his  dust,  but  reverence  here  is  paid 

To  the  hard  s  tomb,  and  not  the  warrior's  column 
The  time  must  come  when  both,  alike  decayed. 

The  chieftain's  trophy  and  the  pool's  volume, 
Will  sink  where  lie  the  songs  and  wars  of  earth, 
Before  Pclides'  death,  or  Homer's  birth. 
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cv. 

With  human  blood  that  column  was  cemented, 
With  human  61th  that  column  is  defiled, 

As  if  the  peasant's  coarse  contempt  were  vented 
To  show  his  loathing  of  the  spot  be  soil'd ; 

Thus  is  the  trophy  used,  and  thus  lamented 

Should  ever  be  those  blood-hounds,  from  whose  wild 

Instinct  of  gore  and  glory  earth  lias  known 

Those  sufferings  Dante  saw  in  hell  alone. 

CVI. 

Tet  there  will  still  be  bards ;  though  fame  is  smoke, 
Its  fumes  are  frankincense  to  human  thought; 

And  the  unquiet  feelings,  which  first  woke 

Song  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  then  they  sought; 

Aj  on  the  beach  the  waves  at  last  are  broke, 

Thus  to  their  extreme  verge  the  passions  brought, 

Dash  into  poetry,  which  is  but  passion, 

Or  at  least  was  so  era  it  grew  a  fashion. 

CVII. 
If  in  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 

At  once  adventurous  and  contemplative, 
Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 

Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give 
Their  images  again,  as  in  a  glass, 

And  in  snch  colours  that  they  seem  to  live; 
You  may  do  right  forbidding  them  to  show  'em. 
But  spoil  (I  think)  a  very  pretty  poem. 

CVIII. 
Oh!  ye,  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books! 

Benign  cerulean*  of  the  second  sex! 
Who  advertise  new  poems  by  your  looks, 

Your  « imprimatur*  will  ye  not  annex, — 
What,  must  I  go  to  the  oblivious  cooks, — 

Those  Cornish  plunderers  of  Parnassian  wrecks  1 
Ah !  must  I  then  the  only  minstrel  be 
Proscribed  from  tasting  your  Castalion  tea  ? 

CIX. 
What,  can  T  prove  «a  lionn  then  no  more? 

A  ball-room  bard,  a  foolscap,  hot-press  darling, 
To  bear  the  compliments  of  many  a  bore. 

And  sigh  m  I  can't  get  out,»  like  Yorick's  starling. 
Why  then  I  '11  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore 

(Because  the  world  won't  read  him,  always  snarling), 
That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lottery, 
Drawn  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 

CX. 

Oh !  «  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue,» 

As  some  one  somewhere  sings  about  the  sky. 

And  I,  ye  learned  ladies,  say  of  you ; 

They  say  your  stockings  arc  so  (Heaven  knows  why, 

I  have  examined  few  pair  of  that  hue); 
Blue  as  the  garters  which  serenely  lie 

Hound  the  patrician  left-legs,  which  adorn 

The  festal  midnight  and  the  levee  morn. 

CXI. 
Yet  some  of  you  are  most  seraphic  creatures— 

But  times  are  alter d  since,  a  rhyming  lover, 
You  read  my  stanzas,  and  I  read  your  features: 

And — but  no  matter,  all  those  things  are  over ; 
Still  1  have  no  dislike  to  learned  natures, 

For  sometimes  such  a  world  of  virtues  cover; 
T  know  one  woman  of  that  purple  school, 
The  loveliest,  chastest,  best,  but — quite  a  fool. 


cxn. 

Humboldt,  « the  first  of  travellers,*  but  not 

The  last,  if  late  accounts  be  accurate, 
Invented,  by  some  name  I  have  forgot. 

As  well  as  the  sublime  discovery's  date, 
An  airy  instrument,  with  which  he  sought 

To  ascertain  the  atmospheric  state, 
By  measuring  « the  intensity  of  blue :» 
Oh,  Lady  Daphne!  let  me  measure  you! 

CXIII. 
But  to  the  narrative. — The  vessel  bound 

With  slaves  to  sell  off  in  the  capital. 
After  the  usual  process,  might  be  found 

At  anchor  under  the  seraglio  wall ; 
Her  cargo,  from  the  plague  being  safe  and  sound, 

Were  landed  in  the  market,  one  and  all, 
And  there,  with  Georgians,  Russians,  and  Circassians, 
Bought  up  for  different  purposes  and  passions. 

CXIV. 
Some  went  off  dearly:  fifteen  hundred  dollars 

For  one  Circassian,  a  sweet  girl,  were  given, 
Warranted  virgin;  beauty's  brightest  colours 

Had  deck'd  her  out  in  all  the  hues  of  heaven : 
ner  sale  sent  home  some  disappointed  bawlers, 

Who  bade  on  till  the  hundreds  reach'd  eleven; 
But  when  the  offer  went  beyond,  they  knew 
T  was  fo   the  sultan,  and  at  ones  withdrew. 

CXV.      , 
Twelve  negrcsses  from  Nubia  brought  a  price 

Which  the  West-Indian  market  scarce  would  bring; 
Though  Wilberforce,  at  last,  has  made  it  twice 

What 't  was  ere  abolition;  and  the  thing 
Need  not  seem  very  wonderful,  for  vice 

Is  always  much  more  splendid  than  a  king: 
The  virtues,  even  the  most  exalted,  charity. 
Are  saving-r-vice  spares  nothing  for  a  rarity. 

CXVI. 
But  for  the  destiny  of  this  young  troop, 

How  some  were  bought  by  pachas,  some  by  Jews, 
How  some  to  burden*  were  obliged  to  stoop, 

And  others  rose  to  the  command  of  crews 
As  rencgadoes;  while  in  hapless  group, 

Hoping  no  very  old  vizier  might  choose. 
The  females  stood,  as  one  by  one  they  pick'd  'em, 
To  make  a  mistress,  or  fourth  wife,  or  victim. 

CXVII. 
All  this  must  be  reserved  for  further  song; 

Also  our  hero's  lot,  howe'er  unpleasant 
(Because  this  canto  lias  become  too  long). 

Must  be  postponed  discreetly  for  the  present ; 
I  *m  sensible  redundancy  is  wrong, 

But  could  not  for  the  muse  of  me  put  less  in  '( : 
And  now  delay  the  progress  of  Don  Juan, 
Till  what  is  call'd  in  Ossian  the  fifth  Duan. 
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CANTO   V. 


Wbejv  amatory  poets  sing  their  loves 

In  liquid  lines  melliflnously  bland. 
And  praise  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves, 

They  little  think  what  mischief  is  in  hand ; 
The  greater  their  success  the  worse  it  proves, 

As  Ovid's  verse  may  make  you  understand; 
Even  Petrarch's  self,  if  judged  with  due  severity, 
Is  the  Platonic  pimp  of  all  posterity. 

II. 
I  therefore  do  denounce  all  amorous  writing, 

Except  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  attract; 
Plain — simple — short,  and  by  no  means  inviting, 

But  with  a  moral  to  each  error  tack'd, 
Form'd  rather  for  instructing  than  delighting, 

And  with  all  passions  in  their  turn  atlack'd; 
Now,  if  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  shod  ill, 
This  poem  will  become  a  moral  model. 

III. 
The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces;  the  ocean  stream1 
Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four; 

Sophia's  cupola  with  golden  gleam ; 
The  cypress  groves;  Olympus  high  and  hoar; 

The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream, 
Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 
Which  charm'd  the  charming  Mary  Montagu. 

IV. 
I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  »  Mary,» 

For  once  it  was  a  magic  sound  to  me, 
And  still  it  half  calls  up  the  realms  of  fairy, 

Where  I  beheld  what  never  was  to  be; 
All  feelings  changed,  but  this  was  last  to  vary, 

A  spell  from  which  even  yet  I  am  not  quite  free : 
But  I  grow  sad— and  let  a  tale  grow  cold, 
Which  must  not  be  pathetically  told. 

V. 
The  wind  swept  down  the  Euxine,  and  the  wave 

Broke  foaming  o'er  the  blue  Symplcgades, 
T  u  a  grand  sight  from  off  « the  Giant's  Graven9 

To  watch  the  progress  of  those  rolling  seas 
Between  the  Bosphorus,  as  they  lash  and  lave 

Europe  and  Asia,  you  being  quite  at  case; 
There 's  not  a  sea  tlie  passenger  e'er  pukes  in, 
Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Euxine. 

VI. 

T  was  a  raw  day  of  Autumn's  bleak  beginning. 
When  nights  are  equal,  but  not  so  the  days; 

The  Pares  then  cut  short  the  further  spinning 
Of  seamen's  fates,  and  the  loud  tempests  raise 

The  waters,  and  repentance  for  past  sinuing 
In  all  who  o'er  the  great  deep  take  their  ways : 

They  vow  to  amend  their  lives,  and  yet  they  don't; 

Because  if  drown'd,  they  can't — if  spared,  they  won't. 


VII. 
A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves'of  every' nation. 

And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged  ; 
Each  bevy  with  the  merchant  in  his  station: 

Poor  creatures!  their  good  looks  were  sadly  changed 
All  save  the  blacks  seem'd  jaded  with  vexation. 

From  friends,  and  home,  and  freedom  far  estrange) . 
The  negroes  more  philosophy  display  d, — 
Used  to  it,  no  doubt,  as  eels  are  to  be  flay'd. 

vtn. 

Juan  was  juvenile,  and  thus  was  full, 

As  most  at  his  age  are,  of  hope,  and  health; 

Yet  I  must  own  he  look'd  a  little  dull, 

And  now  and  then  a  tear  stole  down  by  stealth  ; 

Perhaps  his  recent  loss  of  blood  might  pull 
His  spirit  down ;  and  then  the  loss  of  wealth, 

A  mistress,  and  such  comfortable  quarters. 

To  be  put  up  for  auction  amongst  Tartars, 

IX. 

Were  things  to  shake  a  stoic ;  ne'ertheless, 

Upon  the  whole  his  carriage  was  serene:  I 

His  figure,  and  the  splendour  of  his  dress. 

Of  which  some  gilded  rem  nan  is  still  were  seen. 
Drew  all  eyes  on  him,  giving  them  to  guess 

ne  was  above  the  vulgar  by  his  mien  ; 
And  then,  though  pale,  he  was  so  very  handsome ; 

And  then — they  calculated  on  his  ransom. 

X. 

Like  a  backgammon-board  the  place  was  dotted  ! 

With  whites  and  blacks,  in  groups  on  show  for  sale. 
Though  rather  more  irregularly  spotted : 

Some  bought  the  jet,  while  others  chose  the  pale. 
It  chanced,  amongst  the  other  people  lotted, 

A  man  of  thirty,  rather  stout  and  hale, 
With  resolution  in  his  dark  gray  eye, 
Next  Juan  stood,  till  some  might  choose  to  buy. 

XI. 

He  had  an  English  look ;  that  is,  was  square 
In  make,  of  a  complexion  white  and  ruddy, 

Good  teeth,  with  curling  rather  dark  brown  hair, 
And,  it  might  be  from  thought,  or  toil,  or  study. 

An  open  brow  a  little  mark'd  with  care: 
One  arm  had  on  a  bandage  rattier  bloody ; 

And  there  he  stood  with  such  sang-froid,  that  greater 

Gould  scarce  be  shown  even  by  a  mere  spectator. 

XII. 

But  seeing  at  his  elbow  a  mere  lad. 

Of  a  high  spirit  evidently,  though  | 

At  present  weigh'd  down  by  a  doom  which  had_ 

O'erthrown  even  men,  he  soon  began  to  show 
A  kind  of  blunt  compassion  for  the  sad 

Lot  of  so  young  a  partner  in  the  woe, 
Which  for  himself  he  seem'd  to  deem  no  worse 
Than  any  other  scrape,  a  thing  of  course. 

XIII. 
«  My  boy !» — said  he,  «  amidst  this  motley  crew 

Of  Georgians,  Russians,  Nubians,  and  what  not. 
All  ragamuffins  differing  hut  in  hue. 

With  whom  it  is  our  luck  to  cast  our  lot, 
The  only  gentlemen  seem  I  and  you. 

So  let  us  be  acquainted,  as  we  ought  : 
If  I  could  yield  you  any  consolation, 
'T  would  give  me  pleasure. — Pray,  what  b  your  nation'* 
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XIV. 
When  Juan  answer'd  «  Spanish!*  he  replied, 

«  I  thought,  in  fact,  you  could  not  he  a  Greek; 
Those  servile  dogs  are  not  so  proudly  eyed  : 

Fortune  has  play*d  you  here  a  pretty  freak. 
But  that's  her  way  with  all  men  till  they  're  tried: 

But  never  mind, — she'll  turn,  perhaps,  next  week; 
She  has  served  me  also  much  the  same  as  you, 
Except  that  I  have  found  it  nothing  new.* 

XV. 
<*  Pray,  sir,*  said  Juan, « if  I  may  presume, 

What  brought  you  here l» — «  Oh !  nothing  very  rare — 
Six  Tartars  and  a  drag-chain—* — «To  this  doom 

But  what  conducted,  if  the  question's  fair, 
Is  that  which  I  would  learn. » — « 1  served  for  some 

Months  with  the  Russian  army  here  and  there, 
And  taking  lately,  by  Suwarrow's  bidding, 
A  town,  vat  ta'en  myself  instead  of  Widku* 

t  XVI. 

«  Have  yon  no  friends  7* — « I  had — but,  by  God's  blessing. 

Have  not  been  troubled  with  them  lately.    Now 
I  have  answer'd  all  your  questions  without  pressing, 

And  you  an  equal  courtesy  should  show.*— 
«  Alas !»  said  Juan,  « 't  were  a  tale  distressing, 

And  Jong  besides.* — «  Oh !  if 'tis  really  so, 
You'  re  right  on  both  accounts  to  hold  your  tongue ; 
A  sad  tale  saddeus  doubly  when 't  is  long. 

XVII. 
«  But  droop  not:  Fortune  at  your  time  of  life, 

Although  a  female  moderately  fickle, 
Will  hardly  leave  you  (as  she 's  not  your  wife) 

For  any  length  of  days  in  such  a  pickle. 
To  strive  too  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  corn-shcaf  should  oppose  the  sickle :] 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men.* 

XVIII. 
«*  Tis  not,*  said  Juan, «  for  my  present  doom 

I  mourn,  but  for  the  past ;— I  loved  a  maid  :• 
lie  paused,  and  his  dark  eye  grew  full  of  gloom ; 

A  single  tear  upon  his  eyelash  staid 
A  moment,  and  then  dropped ;  «  but  to  resume, 

T  is  not  my  present  lot,  as  I  have  said. 
Which  I  deplore  so  much;  for  I  have  borne 
Hardships  which  have  the  hardiest  overworn, 

XIX. 
«  On  the  rough  deep.    But  this  last  blow— »  and  here 

lie  stopp'd  again,  and  turn'd  away  his  face. 
•■  Ay,»  quoth  his  friend,  « I  thought  it  would  appear 

That  there  had  been  a  lady  in  the  case ; 
And  these  are  things  which  ask  a  tender  tear, 

Such  as  I  too  would  shed  if  in  your  place : 
I  cried  upon  my  first  wife's  dying  day, 
And  also  wheu  my  second  ran  away : 

XX. 

u  My  third-— «  Tour  third !»  quoth  Juan,  turning  round ; 

«  You  scarcely  can  be  thirty :  have  you  three 7* 
m  No— only  two  at  present  above  ground : 

Surely 't  is  nothing  wonderful  to  we 
One  person  thrice  in  holy  wedlock  bound !•» 

«  Well,  then,  your  third,»  said  Juan;  «  what  did  she? 
She  did  not  run  away,  too,  did  she,  sir  7* 
«  No,  faith.*— «  What  then?* — « I  ran  away  from  her.* 


XXL 

«  You  take  things  coolly,  sir,*  said  Juan.    «  Why,* 
Replied  the  other, «  what  can  a  man  do? 

There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky, 

Outline  have  vanish'd.     All,  when  life  is  new, 

Commence  with  feelings  warm  and  prospects  high ; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue, 

And  one  by  one  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake 

Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly,  like  the  snake. 

XXII. 

«  Tis  true,  it  gets  another  bright  and  fresh, 
Or  fresher,  brighter,  but  the  year  gone  through, 

This  skin  must  go  the  way  too  of  all  flesh, 
Or  sometimes  only  wear  a  week  or  two ; — 

Love 's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh ; 
Ambition,  Avarice,  Vengeance,  Glory,  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days. 

Where  still  we  tlutter  on  for  pence  or  praise.* 

xxin. 

«  All  this  is  very  fine,  and  may  be  true,* 
Said  Juan ;  ■  but  I  really  don't  see  how 

•  It  betters  present  times  with  me  or  you.* 
«  No?*  quoth  the  other;  « yet  you  will  allow 

By  setting  things  in  their  right  point  of  view, 
Knowledge,  at  least,  is  gain'd ;  for  instance,  now, 

We  know  what  slavery  is,  and  our  disasters 

May  teach  us  better  to  behave  when  masters.* 

XXIV. 

«  Would  we  were  masters  now,  if  but  to  try 
Their  present  lessons  on  our  Pagan  friends  here,* 

Said  Juan — swallowing  a  heart-burning  sigh : 

«  Heav'n  help  the  scholar  whom  his  fortune  sends  here  !>» 

«  Perhaps  we  shall  be  one  day,  by  and  by,* 
Rejoin'd  the  other,  «  when  our  bad  luck  mends  here, 

Heautimc  (yon  old  black  eunuch  seems  to  eye  us) 

I  wish  to  G-d  that  somebody  would  buy  us! 

XXV. 

«  But  after  all,  what  is  our  present  state? 

T  is  bad,  and  may  be  better-— all  men's  lot : 
Most  men  are  slaves,  none  more  so  than  the  great, 

To  their  own  whims  and  passions,  and  what  not ; 
Society  ibelf,  which  should  create 

Kindness,  destroys  what  little  we  had  got : 
To  feel  for  none  is  the  true  social  art 
Of  the  world's  stoics— men  without  a  heart.* 

XXVI. 

Just  now  a  black  old  neutral  personage 

Of  the  third  sex  stepp'd  up,  and  peering  over 

The  captives,  seem'd  to  mark  their  looks,  and  age, 
And  capabilities,  as  to  discover 

If  they  were  fitted  for  the  purposed  cage: 
No  lady  e'er  is  ogled  by  a  lover. 

Horse  by  a  blackleg,  broadcloath  by  a  tailor, 

Fee  by  a  counsel,  felon  by  a  jailor, 

XXVII. 

As  is  a  slave  by  his  intended  bidder. 

T  is  pleasant  purchasing  our  fellow-creatures ; 
And  all  are  to  be  sold,  if  you  consider 

Their  passions,  and  are  dext'rous ;  some  by  features 
Are  bought  up,  others  by  a  warlike  leader, 

Some  by  a  place — as  tend  their  years  or  natures; 
The  most  by  ready  cash — but  all  have  prices, 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  accordiog  to  their  vice*. 
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xxvm. 

The  eunuch  having  eyed  them  o'er  wilh  care, 
Turn'd  to  the  merchant,  and  begun  to  Lid 

First  but  for  one,  and  after  for  the  pair; 
They  haggled,  wrangled,  swore,  too — so  they^d ! 

As  though  they  were  in  a  mere  christian  fair, 
Cheapening  an  ox,  an  ass,  a  lamb,  or  kid ; 

So  that  their  bargaiu  sounded  like  a  battle 

For  this  superior  yoke  of  human  cattle. 

XXIX. 

At  last  they  settled  into  simple  grumbling, 

And  pulling  out  reluctant  purses,  and 
Turning  each  piece  of  silver  o'er,  and  tumbling 

Some  down,  and  weighing  others  in  their  hand, 
And  by  mistake  sequins  with  paras  jumbling, 

Until  the  sum  was  accurately  scann'd, 
And  then  the  merchant,  giving  change  and  signing 
Receipts  in  full,  began  to  think  of  dining. 

XXX. 

I  wonder  if  his  appetite  was  good  { 

Or,  if  it  were,  if  also  his  digestion. 
Methinks  at  meals  some  odd  thoughts  might  intrude, 

And  conscience  ask  a  curious  sort  of  question, 
About  Che  right  divine  how  far  we  should 

Sell  flesh  and  blood.  When  dinner  has  oppress'd  one, 
T  think  it  is  perhaps  the  gloomiest  hour     • 
Which  turns  up  out  of  the  sad  twenty-four. 

xxxr. 

Voltaire  says  «  No  ;w  he  tells  you  that  Candide 

Found  life  most  tolerable  after  meals; 
He 's  wrong — unless  man  was  a  pig,  indeed, 

Repletion  rather  adds  to  what  he  feels; 
Unless  he's  drunk,  and  then  no  doubt  he 's  freed 

From  his  own  brain's  oppression  while  it  reels. 
Of  food  I  think  with  Philip's  son,  or  rather 
Amnion's  (ill  pleased  wilh  one  world  and  one  father) ; 

XXXII. 

I  think  with  Alexander,  that  the  act 

Of  eating,  wilh  another  act  or  two, 
Makes  us  feel  our  mortality  in  fact 

Redoubled;  when  a  roast  and  a  ragout, 
And  fish  and  soup,  by  some  side  dishes  back'd. 

Can  give  us  either  pain  or  pleasure,  who 
Would  pique  himself  on  intellects,  whose  use 
Depends  so  much  upon  the  gastric  juice? 

XXXIII. 

The  other  evening  ft  was  on  Friday  last) — 

This  is  a  fact  and  no  poetic  fable — 
Just  as  my  great  coat  was  about  me  cast, 

My  hat  and  gloves  still  lying  on  the  table, 
I  heard  a  shot — 't  was  eight  o'clock  scarce  past'— 

And  running  out  as  fast  as  I  was  able, 3 
I  found  the  military  commandant 
Stretch'd  in  the  street,  and  able  scarce  to  pant. 

XXXIV. 

Poor  fellow !  for  some  reason,  surely  bad, 

They  had  slain  him  with  five  slugs ;  and  left  him  there 
To  perish  on  the  pavement:  so  I  had 

Him  borne  into  the  house  and  up  the  stair, 
And  slripp'd,  and  look'd  to But  why  should  I  add 

More  circumstances?  vain  was  every  care; 
The  man  was  gone :  in  some  Italian  quarrel 
Kill'd  by  five  bullets  from  an  old  guu-bnrrcl.  * 


XXXV. 

I  gazed  upon  him,  for  I  knew  him  well; 

And,  though  I  have  seen  many  corpses,  never 
Saw  one,  whom  such  an  accident  befel. 

So  calm ;  though  pierced  through  stomach,   heart 
and  liver, 
He  seem'd  to  sleep,  for  you  could  scarcely  tell 

(As  lie  bled  inwardly,  no  hideous  river 
Of  gore  divulged  the  cause)  that  he  was  dead:— 
So  as  I  gaxed  on  him,  I  thought  or  said — 

XXXVI. 

a  Can  this  be  death?  then  what  is  life  or  death  1 

Speak ! »  but  he  spoke  not :  «  wake ! »  but  still  he  slept 

But  yesterday  and  who  had  mightier  breath ! 
A  thousand  warriors  by  his  word  were  kept 

In  awe :  he  said,  as  the  centurion  sailh, 

'Go/  and  he  gocth;  'come,'  and  forth  he  stepp'd. 

The  trump  and  bugle  till  he  spake  were  dumb- — 

And  now  nought  left  him  but  the  muffled  drum.* 

XXXVII. 
And  they  who  waited  once  and  worshipp'd — they 

With  their  rough  faces  throng'd  about  the  bed, 
To  gaze  once  more  on  the  commanding  clay 

Which  for  the  hut  though  not  the  first  tunc  bled;      | 
And  such  an  end!  that  he  who  many  a  day 

Had  faced  Napoleon's  foes  until  they  fled,— 
The  foremost  in  the  charge  or  in  the  sally, 
Should  now  be  butcher'd  in  a  civic  alley. 

XXX  VIII. 

The  scars  of  his  old  wounds  were  near  his  new,  ' 

Those  honourable  scars  which  brought  him  fame, 

And  horrid  was  the  contrast  to  the  view- 
But  let  me  quit  the  theme,  as  such  things  claim 

Perhaps  even  more  attention  than  is  due 

From  me:  I  gazed  (as  oft  I  have  gazed  the  sane)        J 

To  try  if  I  could  wrench  aught  out  of  death  i 

Which  should  confirm,  or  shake,  or  make  a  faith;         I 

XXXDL  i 

But  it  was  all  a  mystery.    Here  we  are. 

And  there  wc  go:— but  where?  live  bits  of  lead. 

Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  far ! 

And  is  this  blood,  then,  forra'd  but  to  be  shed! 

Can  every  element  our  elements  mar? 

And  air — earth — water — fire  live — and  we  dead! 

We,  whose  minds  comprehend  all  things?   No  more; 

But  let  us  to  the  story  as  before. 

XL. 

The  purchaser  of  Juan  and  acquaintance 

Bore  off  his  bargains  to  a  gilded  boat, 
Embark'd  himself  and  them,  and  off  they  went  thence 

As  fast  as  oars  could  pull  and  water  float ; 
They  look'd  like  persons  being  led  to  sentence. 

Wondering  what  next,  till  the  caique  was  brought      | 
Up  in  a  little  creek  below  a  wall 
O'crtopp'd  with  cypresses  dark-green  and  talL 

XU. 
Here  their  conductor  tapping  at  the  wicket 

Of  a  small  iron  door,  't  was  open'd,  and 
He  led  them  onward,  first  through  a  low  thicket 

Flank'd  by  large  groves  which  towrr'd  on  either  Uao» 
They  almost  lost  their  way,  and  had  to  pick  it — 

For  night  was  closing  ere  they  came  to  land. 
The  eunuch  made  a  sign  to  those  on  board. 
Who  row'd  off,  leaving  them  without  a  word. 
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XLII. 
An  they  were  plodding  on  their  winding  way. 

Through  orange  bowers,  and  jasmine,  and  so  forth 
(Of  which  1  might  have  a  good  deal  to  say, 

There  being  no  such  profusion  in  the  North 
Of  oriental  plants,  «  et  caetera,n 

But  that  of  late  your  scribblers  thjnk  it  worth 
Their  while  to  rear  whole  hotbeds  in  tlieir  works 
Because  one  poet  travell'd  'mongst  the  Turks) : 

XLIII. 
As  they  were  threading  on  their  way,  there  came 

Inlo  Don  Juan's  head  a  thought,  which  he 
Whisper  d  to  his  companion : — *t  was  the  same 

Which  might  have  then  occurr'd  to  you  or  me. 
*  Mcthinks,» — said  he — «it  would  be  no  great  shame 

If  we  should  strike  a  stroke  to  set  us  free; 
Let  s  knock  that  old  black  fellow  on  the  head, 
And  march  away — 'twere  easier  done  than  said.* 

XLIV. 
-  Yes»  said  the  other,  «and  when  done,  what  then: 

Bow  get  out?  how  the  devil  got  we  in  ? 
And  when  we  once  were  fairly  out,  and  when 

From  Saint  Bartholomew  we  have  saved  our  skin, 
To-morrow  'd  see  us  in  some  other  den, 

And  worse  off  than  we  hitherto  have  been ; 
Besides,  I'm  hungry,  and  just  now  would  take, 
Like  Esau,  for  my  birthright  a  beef-steak. 

XLV. 
«  We  must  be  near  some  place  of  man's  abode; 

For  the  old  negro's  confidence  in  creeping. 
With  his  two  captives,  by  so  queer  a  road, 

Shows  that  he  thinks  his  friends  have  not  been  sleeping ; 
A  single  cry  would  bring  them  all  abroad  : 

'  Tis  therefore  better  looking  before  leaping — 
And  tliere,  you  see,  this  turn  has  brought  us  through. 
By  Jove,  a  noble  palace! — lighted  too.» 

XLVI. 

It  was  indeed  a  wide  extensive  building 

Which  open'd  on  their  view,  and  o'er  the  front 

There  seem'd  to  be  besprent  a  deal  of  gilding 
And  various  hues,  as  in  the  Turkish  wont, — 

A  gaudy  taste;  for  they  are  little  skill'd  in 

The  arts  of  which  these  lands  were  once  the  font : 

Each  villa  on  the  Bosphorus  looks  a  screen 

New  painted,  or  a  pretty  opera-scene. 

XLYII. 
And  nearer  as  they  came,  a  genial  savour 

Of  certain  stews,  and  roast-meats,  and  pilaus, 
Things  which  in  hungry  mortals'  eyes  find  favour, 

Made  Juan  in  his  harsh  intentions  pause, 
And  put  himself  upon  his  good  behaviour: 

His  friend,  too,  adding  a  new  saving  clause, 
Said,  m  In  Heaven's  name  let 's  get  some  supper  now, 
And  then  I  'm  with  you,  if  you  're  for  a  row.» 

XLVIII. 

Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 
Some  to  men  s  feelings,  others  to  their  reason ; 

The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion, 
For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 

Some  speakers  whine,  and  others  lay  the  lash  on, 
But  more  or  less  continue  still  to  teaze  on, 

With  arguments  according  to  their  «  forte ;» 

But  no  one  ever  dreams  of  being  short. 


XLIX. 

But  I  digress  :  of  all  appeals, — although 
I  grant  the  power  of  pathos,  and  of  gold, 

Of  beauty,  flattery,  threats,  a  shilling, — nb 
Mctnwd  's  more  sure  at  moments  to  take  hold 

Of  the  best  feelings  of  mankind,  which  grow 
More  tender,  as  we  every  day  behold, 

Than  that  all-softening,  o'er-powering  knell, 

The  tocsin  of  the  soul — the  dinner  bell. 

L. 
Turkey  contains  no  bells,  and  yet  men  dine: 

And  Juan  and  his  friend,  albeit  they  heard 
No  christian  knoll  to  table,  saw  no  line 

Of  lacqueys  usher  to  the  feast  prepared, 
Yet  smelt  roast-meat,  beheld  a  huge  fire  shine, 

And  cooks  in  motion  with  their  clean  arms  bared, 
And  gazed  around  them  to  the  left  and  right 
With  the  prophetic  eye  of  appetite. 

LI. 

And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance, 

They  follow'd  close  behind  their  sable  guide, 

Who  little  thought  that  his  own  crack'd  existence 
Was  on  the  point  of  being  set  aside: 

He  motion'd  them  to  stop  at  some  small  distance, 
And  knocking  at  the  gate,  'twas  open'd  wide, 

And  a  magnificent  large  hall  display'd 

The  Asian  pomp  of  Ottoman  parade. 

LII. 
I  won't  describe;  description  it  ray  forte, 

But  every  fool  describes  in  these  bright  days 
His  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 

And  spawns  his  quarto,  and  demands  your  praise — 
Death  to  his  publisher,  to  him 't  is  sport ; 

While  nature,  tortured  twenty  thousand  ways, 
Resigns  herself  with  exemplary  patience 
To  guide-books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations. 

LHI. 
Along  this  hall,  and  up  and  down,  some,  squatted 

Upon  their  hams,  were  occupied  at  chess ; 
Others  in  monosyllable  talk  chatted, 

And  some  seem'd  much  in  love  with  their  own  dress, 
And  divers  smoked  superb  pipes  decorated 

With  amber  mouths  of  greater  price  or'less ; 
And  several  strutted,  others  slept,  and  some 
Prepared  for  supper  with  a  glass  of  rum.5 

L1V. 
As  the  black  eunuch  enter'd  with  his  brace 

Of  purchased  infidels,  some  raised  their  eyes 
A  moment  without  slackening  from  their  pace; 

But  those  who  sate  ne'er  stirr'd  in  any  wise : 
One  or  two  stared  the  captives  in  the  face, 

Just  as  one  views  a  horse  to  guess  his  price; 
Some  nodded  to  the  negro  from  their  station, 
But  no  one  troubled  him  with  conversation. 

LV. 
He  leads  them  through  the  hall,  and,  without  stopping, 

On  through  a  farther  range  of  goodly  rooms, 
Splendid  but  silent,  save  in  one,  where,  dropping,6 

A  marble  fountain  echoes  through  the  glooms 
Of  night,  which  robe  the  chamber,  or  where  popping 

Some  female  head  most  curiously  presumes 
To  thrust  its  black  eyes  through  the  door  or  lattice, 
As  wondering  what  the  devil  noise  that  is. 
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LVI. 

Some  faint  lamps  gleaming  from  the  lofty  walls 
Gave  light  enough  to  hint  their  farther  way, 

But  not  enough  to  show  the  imperial  halls 
In  all  the  flashing  of  their  full  array; 

Perhaps  there  's  nothing — I  '11  not  say  appals, 
But  saddens  more  by  night  as  well  as  day, 

Than  an  enormous  room  without  a  soul 

To  break  the  lifeless  splendor  of  the  whole. 

LVfl. 
Two  or  three  seem  so  little,  one  seems  nothing : 

In  deserts,  forests,  crowds,  or  by  the  shore, 
There  solitude,  we  know,  has  her  full  growth  in 

The  spots  which  were  her  realms  for  evermore ; 
But  in  a  mighty  hall  or  gallery,  both  in 

More  modern  buildings  and  those  built  of  yore, 
A  kind  of  death  comes  o'er  us  all  alone, 
Seeing  what 's  meant  for  many  with  but  one. 

LVIII. 
A  neat,  snug  study  on  a  winter  s  night, 

A  book,  friend,  single  lady,  or  a  glass 
Of  claret,  sandwich,  and  an  appetite, 

Are  things  which  make  an  English  evening  pass; 
Though  certes  by  no  means  so  grand  a  sight 

As  is.a  theatre  lit  up  by  gas. 
I  pass  my  evenings  in  long  galleries  solely, 
And  that 's  the  reason  I  'm  so  melancholy, 

LIX. 

Alas!  man  makes  that  great  which  makes  him  little  : 

I  grant  you  in  a  church  "t  is  very  well : 
What  speaks  of  Heaven  should  by  no  means  be  brittle, 

But  strong  and  lasting,  till  no  tongue  can  tell 
Their  names  who  rcar'd  it;  but  huge,  houses  fit  ill — 

And  huge  tombs  worse — mankind,  since  Adam  fell ; 
Methinks  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
Might  teach  them  this  much  better  than  I  'm  able. 

LX. 
Babel  was  Nimrod's  hunting  seat,  and  then 

A  town  of  gardens,  walls,  and  wealth  amazing, 
Where  Nabuchadonosor,  king  of  men, 

Rcign'd,  till  one  summer's  day  he  took  to  grazing, 
And  Daniel  tamed  the  lions  in  their  den, 

The  people's  awe  and  admiration  raising; 
T  was  famous,  too,  for  Tliisbe  and  for  Pyramus, 
And  the  calumniated  Queen  Semiramis. 

LXI. 


I 


LXII. 
But  to  resume,— should  there  be  (what  may  not 

Be  in  these  days?)  some  iafidels,  who  don't, 
Because  they  can't  find  out  the  very  spot 

Of  tliat  same  Babel,  or  because  they  won't 
(Though  Claudius  Rich,  esquire,  some  bricks  has  got, 

And  written  lately  two  memoirs  upon  t), 
Believe  the  Jews,  those  unbelievers,  who 
Must  be  believed,  though  they  believe  not  you: — 


LXII!. 
Yet  let  them  think  that  Horace  has  expreas'd 

Shortly  and  sweedy  the  masonic  folly 
Of  those,  forgetting  the  great  place  of  rest. 

Who  give  themselves  to  architecture  wholly; 
We  know  where  things  and  men  must  end  ax  last  ; 

A  moral  (like  all  morals)  melancholy. 
And  «  Et  septum  immemor  struis  domos» 
Shows  that  we  build  when  we  should  but  entomb  oi. 

LXIV. 
At  last  they  reach'd  a  quarter  most  retired, 

Where  echo  woke  as  if  from  a  long  slumber : 
Though  full  of  all  things  which  could  he  cleared. 

One  wondcr'd  what  to  do  with  such  a  nuznbrr 
Of  articles  which  nobody  required ; 

Here  wealth  had  done  its  utmost  to  encumber 
With  furniture  an  exquisite  apartment, 
Which  puzzled  nature  much  to  know  what  art  meant. 

LXY. 

It  seem'd,  however,  but  to  open  on 

A  range  or  suite  of  further  chambers,  which 

Might  lead  to  heavcu  knows  where ;  but  in  this  one 
The  moveables  were  prodigally  rich : 

Sofas  *t  was  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon, 

So  costly  were  they;  carpets  every  stitch 

Of  workmanship  so  rare,  that  made  yon  wish 

You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

LXVI. 
The  black,  however,  without  hardly  deigning 

A  glance  at  that  which  wrapt  the  slaves  in  wond-r. 
Trampled  what  they  scarce  trod  for  fear  of  staining. 

As  if  the  milky  way  their  feet  was  under 
With  all  its  stars ;  and  with  a  stretch  attaining 

A  certain  press  or  cupboard,  niched  in  yonder 
In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see— 
Or  if  you  don't  the  fault  is  not  in  me : 

LXVII. 
I  wish  to  be  perspicuous;  and  the  black, 

I  say,  unlocking  the  recess,  pulfd  forth 
A  quantity  of  clothes  fit  for  the  back 

Of  any  Mussulman,  whate'er  his  worth; 
And  of  variety  there  was  no  lack — 

And  yet,  though  I  have  said  there  was  no  dearth. 
He  chose  himself  to  point  out  what  he  thought 
Most  proper  for  the  Christians  he  had  bought. 

LXVIII. 
The  suit  he  thought  most  suitable  to  each 

Was,  for  the  elder  and  the  stouter,  first 
A  Gandiote  cloak,  which  to  the  knee  might  reach. 

And  trowsers  not  so  tight  that  they  would  borvL, 
But  such  as  fit  an  Asiatic  breech; 

A  shawl,  whose  folds  in  Cash  mire  had  been  nor«t. 
Slippers  of  saffron,  dagger  rich  and  handy; 
In  short,  all  things  which  form  a  Turkish  Dundy. 

LXIX. 

While  he  was  dressing,  Baba,  their  black  friend. 

Hinted  the  vast  advantages  which  they 
Might  probably  attain  both  in  the  end. 

If  they  would  but  pursue  the  proper  way 
Which  Fortune  plainly  seem'd  to  recommend ; 

And  then  he  added,  that  he  needs  must  say, 
«  T  would  greatly  tend  to  better  their  condition, 
If  they  would  condescend  to  circumcision. 
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LXX. 

a  For  bis  own  part,  he  really  should  rejoice 

To  see  them  true  believers,  but  no  less 
Would  leave  his  proposition  to  their  choice. » 

The  other,  thanking  him  for  this  excess 
Of  goodness  in  thus  leaving  them  a  voice 

In  such  a  trifle,  scarcely  could  express 
«  Sufficiently  (he  said)  his  approbation 
Of  all  the  customs  of  this  polish'd  nation. 

LXXI. 
«  For  his  own  share — lie  saw  but  small  objection 

To  so  respectable  an  ancient  rite, 
And  after  swallowing  down  a  slight  refection, 

For  which  he  own'd  a  present  appetite, 
lie  doubted  not  a  few  hours  of  reflection 

Would  reconcile  him  to  the  business  quite.* — 
«  Will  it?*  said  Juan,  sharply ;  «  Strike  me  dead. 
But  they  as  soon  shall  circumcise  my  head — 

LXXll. 
uCut  of  a  thousand  heads* before * — «Now  pray,* 

Replied  the  other,  «  do  not  interrupt : 
You  put  me  out  in  what  I  had  to  say. 

Sir ! — as  1  said,  as  soon  as  1  have  supp'd, 
I  shall  perpend  if  your  proposal  may 

Ik*  such  as  1  can  properly  accept : 
Provided  always  your  great  gooduess  still 
Remits  the  matter  to  our  own  free-will.* 

LXXHI. 

Baba  eyed  Juan,  and  said  «  Be  so  good 

As  dress  yourself — »  and  pointed  out  a  suit 

In  which  a  princess  with  great  pleasure  would 
Array  her  limbs;  but  Juan  standing  mute, 

As  not  being  in  a  masquerading  mood, 

Gave  it  a  slight  kick  with  his  christian  foot; 

And  when  die  old  negro  told  him  to  «  Get  ready,* 

Replied,  «01d  gentleman,  I  m  not  a  lady.* 

LXXIV. 

«  What  you  may  be,  I  neither  know  nor  care,» 

Said  Baba;  «  but  pray  do  as  I  desire : 
1  have  no  more  time  nor  many  words  to  spare.* 

«  At  least,*  said  Juan,  «  sure  I  may  inquire 
The  cause  of  this  odd  travesty?* — «  Forbear,* 

Said  Baba,  « to  be  curious:  't  will  transpire, 
No  doubt,  in  proper  place,  and  time,  and  season  : 
I  have  no  authority  to  tell  the  reason.* 

LXXV. 

«  Then  if  I  do,*  said  Juan,  « I  *11  be »  u  Hold!* 

Rejoin'd  the  negro,  «  pray  be  not  provoking; 

This  spirit 's  well,  but  it  may  wax  too  bold, 
And  you  will  find  us  not  too  fond  of  joking  .» 

«  What,  sir,*  said  Juan,  «  shall  it  e'er  be  told 
Tiiat  1  un&exd  my  dress  ?»  But  Baba.  stroking 

The  things  down,  said — « Incense  mc,  and  I  call 

Those  who  will  leave  you  of  no  sex  at  all. 

LXXVl. 

«  I  offer  you'a  handomc  suit  of  clothes  : 
A  woman's,  true  ;  but  then  there  is  a  cause 

Why  you  should   wear  them.* — «  What,  though  my 
soul  loathes 
The  effeminate  garb?* — Thus  after  a  short  pause, 

Sigh'd  Juan,  muttering  also  some  slight  oaths, 
u  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  with  all  this  gauze?* 

Thus  he  profanely  tcrm'd  the  finest  lace 

Which  e'er  M?t  off  a  marriage-morning  face. 


Lxxvn. 

And  then  he  swore;  and,  sighing,  on  he  slipp'd 
A  pair  of  trowsers  of  flcsh-colour'd  silk  ; 

Next  with  a  virgin  zone  he  was  equipp'd, 

Whi0i  girt  a  slight  chemise  as  while  as  milk  ; 

But,  tugging  on  his  petticoat,  he  tripp'd, 

Which — as  we  say — or  as  the  Scotch  say,  Wu'Mr, 

(The  rhyme  obliges  me  to  this  :  sometimes 

Kings  are  not  more  imperative  than  rhymes) — 

lxxviii. 

Whilk,  which  (or  what  you  please)  was  owing  to 
His  garment's  novelty,  and  his  being  awkward  ; 

And  yet  at  last  he  managed  to  get  through 
His  toilet,  though  no  doubt  a  little  backward : 

The  negro  Baba  help'd  a  little  too, 

When  some  untoward  part  of  raiment  stuck  hard; 

And,  wrestling  both  his  arms  into  a  gown, 

He  paused  and  took  a  survey  up  and  down. 

LXXIX. 

One  difficulty  still  remain'd, — his  hair 
Was  hardly  long  enough ;  but  Baba  found 

So  many  false  long  tresses  all  to  spare, 

That  soou  his  head  wus  most  completely  crown'd, 

After  the  manner  then  in  fashion  there  ; 

And  this  addition  with  such  gems  was  bound 

As  suited  the  ensemble  of  his  toilet, 

While  Baba  made  him  comb  his  head  and  oil  it. 

LXXX. 

Aud  now  being  femininely  all  array'd, 

With  some  small  aid  from  scissars,  paint,  and  tweezers, 
He  look'd  in  almost  all  respects  a  maid, 

And  Baba  smilingly  exclaim'd,  «  You  see,  sirs, 
A  perfect  transformation  here  display'd  ; 

And  now,  then,  you  must  come  along  with  me,  sirs, 
That  is — the  lady  :» — clapping  his  hands  twice, 
Four  blacks  were  at  his  elbow  in  a  trice. 

LXXXI. 

«  You,  sir,*  said  Baba  nodding  to  the  one, 
«  Will  please  to  accompany  those  gentlemen 

To  Slipper ;  but  you,  worthy  christian  nun, 
Will  follow  me :  no  trifling,  sir:  for  when 

I  say  a  thing  it  must  at  once  be  done. 

What  fear  you  ?  think  you  tins  a  lion's  den  ? 

Why, '  t  is  a  palace,  where  the  truly  wise 

Anticipate  the  Prophet's  paradise. 

LXXXII. 
«  You  fool !  I  tell  you  no  one  means  you  harm.* 

«  So  much  the  better,*  Juan  said,  «  for  them ; 
Else  they  shall  feel  the  weight  of  this  my  arm. 

Which  is  not  quite  so  lijjht  as  you  may  deem. 
I  yield  thus  far  ;  but  soon  will  break  the  charm, 

If  any  take  mc  for  that  which  I  seem  ; 
So  that  I  trust,  for  every  body's  sake. 
That  this  disguise  may  lead  to  no  mistake.* 

LXXXIII. 

«  Blockhead  !  come  on  and  sec,*  quoth  Baba  ;  while 
Don  Juan,  turning  to  his  comrade,  who, 

Though  somewhat  grieved,  could  scarce  forbear  a  smile 
Upon  the  metamorphosis  in  view, 

«  Farewell  !>«  they  mutually  exclaim'd  :  «  this  soil 
Seems  fertile  in  adventures  strange  and  new  ; 

One 's  turu'd  half  Mussulman,  and  one  a  maid, 

By  this  old  black  enchanter's  unsought  aid.* 
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LXXXIV. 

u  Farewell !»  said  Juan ;  «  should  ire  meet  no  more, 
I  wish  you  a  good  appctite.n — «  Farewell !» 

Replied  the  other ;  «  though  it  grieves  me  sore ; 
When  we  next  meet  we  '11  have  a  talc  to  tell  * 

We  needs  must  follow  when  Fate  puts  from  shore. 
Keep  your  good  name ;  though  Eve  herself  once  fell.» 

«  Nay,»  quoth  the  maid,  the  Sultan's  self  shan't  carry  me, 

Unless  his  highness  promises  to  marry  mc.» 

LXXXV. 

And  thus  they  parted,  each  by  separate  doors  ; 

Baba  led  Juan  onward,  room  by  room. 
Through  glittering  galleries  and  o'er  marble  floors, 

Till  a  gigantic  portal  through  the  gloom, 
Haughty  and  huge,  along  the  distance  towers ; 

And  wafted  far  arose  a  rich  perfume : 
It  seem'd  as  though  they  came  upon  a  shrine, 
For  all  was  vast,  still,  fragrant,  and  divine. 

LXXXVT. 
The  giant  door  was  broad,  and  bright  and  high, 

Of  gilded  bronze,  and  carved  in  curious  guise ; 
Warriors  thereon  were  battling  furiously  ; 

Here  stalks  the  victor,  there  the  vanquish'd  lies  ; 
There  captives  led  in  triumph  droop  the  eye, 

And  in  perspective  many  a  squadron  flics  ; 
It  seems  the  work  of  times  before  the  line 
Of  Rome  transplanted  fell  with  Gonstantinc. 

LXXXVII. 

This  massy  portal  stood  at  the  wide  close 

Of  a  huge  hall,  and  on  its  either  side 
Two  little  dwarfs,  the  least  you  could  suppose. 

Were  sate,  like  ugly  imps,  as  if  allied 
In  mockery  to  the  enormous  gate  which  rose 

O'er  them  in  almost  pyramidic  pride: 
The  gate  so  splendid  was  in  all  its  features,! 
You  never  thought  about  those  little  creatures, 

LXXXVIII. 
Until  you  nearly  trod  on  them,  and  then, 

You  started  back  in  horror  to  survey 
The  wondrous  hideousness  of  those  small  men, 

Whose  colour  was  not  black,  nor  white,  nor  grey, 
But  an  extraneous  mixture,  which  no  pen 

Can  trace,  although  perhaps  the  pencil  may  ; 
They  were  mis-shapen  pigmies,  deaf  and  dumb — 
Monsters,  who  cost  a  no  less  monstrous  sum. 

LXXXIX. 
Their  duty  was — for  they  were  strong,  and  though 

They  look'd  so  little,  did  strong  things  at  times — 
To  ope  this  door,  which  they  could  really  do, 

The  hinges  being  as  smooth  as  Rogers'  rhymes  ; 
And  now  and  then,  with  tough  strings  of  the  bow, 

As  is  the  custom  of  those  eastern  climes, 
To  give  some  rebel  Pacha  a  cravat ; 
For  mutes  arc  generally  used  for  tltat. 

XC. 

They  spoke  by  signs — that  is,  not  spoke  at  all: 
And,  looking  like  two  incubi,  they  glared 

A»  Baba  with  his  fingers  made  thrm  fall 
To  heaving  bark  the  portal  folds  :  it  scared 

Juan  a  moment,  as  this  pair  so  small 

With  shrinking  serpent  optics  on  him  stared  ; 

It  was  as  if  their  little  looks  could  poison 

Or  fascinate  whome'er  they  fix'd  their  eyes  on. 


XCl. 
Before  they  enter'd  Baba  paused  to  hint 

To  Juan  some  slight  lessons  as  his  guide  : 
«  If  you  could  just  contrive, «  he  said,  «  to  stint 

That  somewhat  manly  majesty  of  stride, 
T  would  be  as  well,  and — (though  there 's  not  mur 
in't— 

To  swing  a  little  less  from  side  to  side, 
Which  has  at  times  an  aspect  of  the  oddest ; 
And  also,  could  you  look  a  little  modest, 

XGII. 
T  would  be  convenient;  for  these  mutes' haTe'eyes 

Like  needles,  which  may  pierce  those  petticoats  ;. 
And  if  they  should  discover  your  disguise, 

You  know  how  near  us  the  deep  BospUorus  floats ; 
And  you  and  I  may  chance,  ere  morning  rise. 

To  find  our  way  to  Marmora  without  boats, 
Stitch'd  up  in  sacks — a  mode  of  navigation 
A  good  deal  practised  here  upon  occasion.* 

XCIII. 
With  this  encouragement,  lie  led  the  way 

Into  a  room  still  nobler  than  the  last ; 
A  rich  confusion  form'd  a  disarray 

In  such  sort,  that  the  eye  along  it  cast 
Could  hardly  carry  any  thing  away, 

Object  on  object  flash'd  so  bright  and  fast ; 
A  dazzling  mass  of  gems,  and  gold,  and  glitter. 
Magnificently  mingled  in  a  litter. 

XCIV. 
Wealth  had  done  wonders — taste  not  much ;  such  ibiap 

Occur  in  orient  palaces,  and  even 
In  the  more  chasten'd  domes  of  western  kings 

(Of  which  I  've  also  seen  some  six  or  seven). 
Where  I  can't  say  or  gold  or  diamond  flings 

Much  lustre,  there  is  much  to  be  forgivca ; 
Groups  of  bad  statues,  tables,  chairs,  and  pictures, 
On  which  I  cannot  pause  to  make  my  strictures. 

XCV. 

In  this  imperial  halj,  at  distance  lay 

Under  a  canopy,  aud  there  reclined 
Quite  in  a  confidential  queenly  way, 

A  lady.    Baba  stopp'd,  and  kneeling  sign'd  | 

To  Juan,  who,  though  not  much  used  to  pray. 

Knelt  down  by  instinct,  wondering  in  bis  mind 
What  all  this  meant :   while  Baba  bowel  and  bended 
His  head,  until  the  ceremony  ended. 

xcvi.  I 

The  lady,  rising  up  with  such  an  air  I 

As  Venus  rose  with  from  the  wave,  on  them 

Bent  like  an  antelope  a  Paphian  pair 

Of  eyes,  which  put  out  each  surrounding  gem  : 

And,  raising  up  an  arm  as  moonlight  fair. 
She  sign  d  to  Baba,  who  first  kiss'd  the  hem 

Of  her  deep-purple  robe,  and,  speaking  low,  I 

Pointed  to  Juan,  who  remain'd  below.  , 

XCVI1. 
Iler  presence  was  as  lofty  as  her  state  ; 

Her  beauty  of  that  overpowering  kind. 
Whose  force  description  only  would  abate  : 

I  'd  rather  leave  it  much  to  your  own  mind. 
Than  lessen  it  by  what  I  could  relate 

Of  forms  and  features;  it  would  strike  you  blind 
Could  1  do  justice  to  the  full  detail  ; 
So,  luckily  for  both,  my  phrases  fail. 
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XCVIII. 
This  much  however  I  may  add, — her  yean 

Were  ripe,  they  might  make  six  and  twenty  springs, 
Bat  there  are  form*  which  Time  to  touch  forbears, 

And  turns  aside  his  scythe  to  vulgar  things, 
Such  as  was  Mary's  Queen  of  Scots ;  true — tears 

And  love  destroy ;  and  sapping  sorrow  wrings 
Charms  from  the  charmer,  yet  some  never  grow 
l?gly;  for  instance — Ninon  de  l'Enclos. 

XCIX. 
She  spake  some  words  to  her  attendants,  who 

Composed  a  choir  of  girls,  ten  or  a  dozen, 
And  were  all  clad  alike ;  like  Juan,  too. 

Who  wore  their  uniform,  by  Baba  chosen  : 
They  form'd  a  very  nymph-like  looking  crew, 

Which  might  have  call  d  Diana's  chorus  «  cousin,* 
As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond ; 
I  won't  be  bail  for  any  thing  beyond. 

C. 
They  bow'd  obeisance  and  withdrew,  retiring, 

But  not  by  the  same  door  through  which  came  in 
Baba  and  Juan,  which  last  stood  admiring, 

At  some  small  distance,  all  he  saw  within 
This  strange  saloon,  much  fitted  for  inspiring 

Marvel  and  praise:  for  both  or  none  things  win; 
And  I  must  say  I  ne'er  could  see  the  very 
Great  happiness  of  the  «  Nil  AdmirarL* 

CI. 
«  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  know 

(Plain  truth,  dear  Murray,  needs  few  flowers  of  speech) 
To  make  men  happy,  or  to  keep  them  so;» 

(So  take  it  in  the  very  words  of  Creech). 
Thus  Horace  wrote  we  all  know  long  ago; 

And  thus  Pope  quotes  the  precept  to  re-teach 
From  his  translation;  but  had  none  admired, 
Would  Pope  have  sung,  or  Horace  been  inspired? 

cn. 

Baba,  when  all  the  damsels  were  withdrawn, 
Motion'd  to  Juan  to  approach,  and  then 

A  second  time  desired  him  to  kneel  down 
And  kiss  the  lady's  foot,  which  maxim  when 

He  heard  repeated,  Juan  with  a  frown 
Drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  again, 

And  said  « It  grieved  him,  but  he  could  not  stoop 

To  any  shoe,  unless  it  shod  the  Pope.» 

an. 

Baba,  indignant  at  this  ill-timed  pride, 

Made  fierce  remonstrances,  and  then  a  threat 

He  mutter'd  (but  the  last  was  given  aside) 
About  a  bow-string— quite  in  vain ;  not  yet 

Would  Juan  stoop,  though  't  were  to  Mahomet's  bride : 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  like  etiquette. 

In  kingly  chambers  or  imperial  halls, 

As  also  at  the  race  and  county  balls. 

CIV. 
He  stood  like  Atlas,  with  a  world  of  words 

About  his  ears,  and  nathless  would  not  bend ;] 
The  blood  of  all  his  line's  Castiiian  lords 

Boil'd  in  his  veins,  and  rather  than  descend 
To  stain  his  pedigree,  a  thousand  swords 

A  thousand  times  of  him  had  made  an  end ; 
At  length  perceiving  the  *foot»  could  not  stand, 
Baba  proposed  that  he  should  kiss  the  hand. 


CV. 
Here  was  an  honourable  compromise, 

A  half-way  house  of  diplomatic  rest, 
Where  they  might  meet  in  much  more  peaceful  guise; 

And  Juan  now  his  willingness  express'd 
To  use  all  fit  and  proper  courtesies, 

Adding,  that  this  was  commonest  and  best, 
For  through  the  South  the  custom  still  commands 
The  gentleman  to  kiss  the  lady's  hands. 

CVI. 
And  he  advanced,  though  with  but  a  bad  grace, 

Though  on  more  thorough-bred  •  or  fairer  fingers 
No  lips  e'er  left  their  transitory  trace: 

On  such  as  these  the  lip  too  fondly  lingers, 
And  for  one  kiss  would  fain  imprint  a  brace, 

As  you  will  see,  if  she  you  love  will  bring  hers 
In  contact;  and  sometimes  even  a  fair  stranger's 
An  almost  twelvemonth's  constancy  endangers. 

CVII. 
The  lady  eyed  him  o'er  and  o'er,  and  bade 

Baba  retire,  which  he  obey'd  iu  style, 
As  if  well-used  to  the  retreating  trade ; 

And  taking  hints  in  good  part  all  the  while. 
He  whisper'd  Juan  not  to  be  afraid, 

And,  looking  on  him  with  a  sort  of  smile, 
Took  leave  with  such  a  face  of  satisfaction. 
As  good  men  wear  who  have  done  a  virtuous  action. 

CVIII. 
When  he  was  gone,  there  was  a  sudden  change: 

I  know  not  what  might  be  the  lady's  thought. 
But  o'er  her  bright  brow  flash'd  a  tumult  strange. 

And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought, 
Blood-red  as  sunset  summer  clouds  which  range 

The  verge  of  heaven ;  and  in  her  large  eyes  wrought 
A  mixture  of  sensations  might  be  scann'd, 
Of  half  voluptuousness  and  half  command. 

CIX. 
Her  form  had  all  the  softness  of  her  sex, 

Her  features  all  the  sweetness  of  the  devil, 
When  he  put  on  the  cherub  to  perplex 

Eve,  and  paved  (God  knows  how)  the  road  to  evil ; 
The  sun  himself  was  scarce  more  free  from  specks 

Than  she  from  aught  at  which  the  eye  could  cavil ; 
Yet,  somehow,  there  was  something  somewhere  wanting, 
As  if  she  rather  order  d  than  was  granting. — 

CX. 

Something  imperial,  or  imperious,  threw 
A  chain  o'er  all  she  did ;  that  is,  a  chain 

Was  thrown  as 't  were  about  the  neck  of  yon,-— 
And  rapture's  self  will  seem  almost  a  pain 

With  aught  which  looks  like  despotism  in  view : 
Our  souls  at  least  arc  free,  and  *t  is  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey— 

The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

CXI. 
Her  very  smile  was  haughty,  though  so  sweet; 

Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination ; 
There  was  a  self-will  even  in  her  small  feet, 

As  though  they  were  quite  conscious  of  her  station — 
They  trod  as  upon  necks;  and  to  complete 

Her  state  (it  is  the  custom  of  her  nation), 
A  poignard  deck'd  ber  girdle,  as  the  sign 
She  was  a  sultan's  bride  (thank  Heaven,  not  mine). 
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CXII. 

«  To  hear  and  to  obey*  had  been  from  birth 

The  law  of  all  around  her ;  to  fulfil 
All  phantasies  which  yielded  joy  or  mirth, 

Had  been  her  slaves'  chief  pleasure,  as  her  will ; 
Her  blood  was  high,  her  beauty  scarce  of  earth : 

Judge,  then,  if  her  caprices  e'er  stood  still ; 
Had  she  but  been  a  Christian,  I  'vc  a  notion 
We  should  have  found  out  the  «  perpetual  motion.* 

CXIII. 

Whate'er  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whatc'cr  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might  be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought, 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the  bargain  doted : 
There  was  no  end  unto  the  things  she  bought, 

Nor  to  the  trouble  which  her  fancies  caused; 
Yet  even  her  tyranny  had  such  a  grace, 
The  women  pardon'd  all  except  her  face. 

CXIV. 

Juan,  the  latest  of  her  whims,  had  caught 

Her  eye  in  passing  on  his  way  to  sale ; 
She  order'd  him  directly  to  be  bought, 

And  Raba,  who  had  ne'er  been  known  to  fail 
In  any  kind  of  mischief  to  be  wrought, 

Had  his  instructions  w  here  and  how  to  deal : 
She  had  no  prudence,  but  he  had ;  and  this. 
Explains  the  garb  which  Juan  took  amiss. 

CXV. 
His  youth  and  features  favour  d  the  disguise. 

And  should  you  ask  how  she,  a  sultan's  bride, 
Gould  risk  or  compass  such  strange  phantasies, 

This  I  must  leave  sultanas  to  decide: 
Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  wives'  eyes. 

And  kings  and  consorts  oft  are  mystified, 
As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision, 
Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

CXVI. 
But  to  the  main  point,  where  we  have  been  tending:— 

She  now  conceived  all  difficulties  past, 
And  deem'd  herself  extremely  condescending 

When,  being  made  her  property  at  last, 
Without  more  preface,  in  her  blue  eyes  blending 

Passion  and  power,  a  glance  on  him  she  cast, 
And  merely  saying, «  Christian,  canst  thou  love?» 
Conceived  that  phrase  was  quite  enough  to  move. 

CXVII. 

And  so  it  was,  in  proper  time  and  place; 

But  Juan,  who  had  still  his  mind  o'erflowing 
With  Haidee's  isle  and  soft  Ionian  face, 

Felt  the  warm  blood,  which  in  his  face  was  glowing, 
Rush  back  upon  his  heart,  which  fill'd  apace, 

And  left  his  checks  as  pale  as  snowdrops  blowing: 
These  words  went  through  his  soul  like  Arab  spears, 
So  that  he  spoke  not,  but  burst  into  tears. 

cxvni. 

Sbe  was  a  good  deal  shock'd ;  not  shock'd  at  tears, 
For  tomro  shed  and  use  them  at  their  liking; 

But  there  is  something  when  man's  eye  appears 
Wet,  still  more  disagreeable  and  striking: 

A  woman's  u-ar-drop  molts  a  man's  half  sears, 
Like  molten  lead,  a*  if  you  thrust  a  pike  in 

His  heart  to  force  it  out,  for  (to  be  shorter) 

To  them 't  is  a  relief,  to  us  a  torture. 


CXIX. 
And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not 

Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'er 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now. 

And  never  having  dreamt  what 't  was  to  bear 
Aught  of  a  serious  sorrowing  kind,  although 

There  might  arise  some  pouting  petty  earc 
To  cross  her  brow,  she  wonder d  how  so  near 
Her  eyes  another's  eye  could  abed  a  tear. 

cxx. 

But  nature  teaches  more  than  power  can  spoil. 
And  when  a  strong  although  a  strange 

Moves — female  hearts  are  such  a  genial  soil 
For  kinder  feelings,  whatsoe'er  their  nation, 

They  naturally  pour  the  «  wine  and  oil,» 
Samaritans  in  every  situation ; 

And  thus  Gulleyaz,  though  she  knew  not  why. 

Felt  an  odd  glistening  moisture  ia  her  eye. 

CXX1. 
But  tears  must  stop  like  all  tilings  eke;  and 

Juan,  who  for  an  instant  had  been  moved 
To  such  a  sorrow  by  the  intrusive  tone 

Of  one  who  dared  to  ask  if  ■  he  had  loved,- 
Call'd  back  the  stoic  to  his  eyes,  which  inane 

Bright  with  the  very  weakness  he  reproved; 
And  although  sensitive  to  beauty,  he 
Felt  most  indignant  still  at  not  being  free. 

CXXH. 

Gulleyax,  for  the  first  time  in  her  days. 
Was  much  embarrass'd,  never  having  1 

In  all  her  life  with  aught  save  prayers  and  j 
And  as  she  also  risk'd  her  life  to  get 

Him  whom  she  meant  to  tutor  in  love's  * 
Into  a  comfortable  tete-a-tete, 

To  lose  the  hour  would  make  her  quite  a  martyr, 

And  they  bad  wasted  now  almost  a  < 

CXXHT. 
I  also  would  suggest  the  fitting  time, 

To  gentlemen  in  any  such  like  cast 
That  is  to  say — in  a  meridian  clime ; 

With  us  there  is  more  law  given  to  the  i 
But  here  a  small  delay  forms  a  great  crime: 

So  recollect  that  the  extremes  grace 
Is  just  two  minutes  for  your  declaration-*- 
A  moment  more  would  hurt  your  repnfitoon* 

CXXIV. 
Juan's  was  good;  and  might  have  been  sriB  better. 

But  he  had  got  Haidee  into  his  head : 
However  strange,  he  could  not  yet  forget  her. 

Which  made  him  seem  exceedingly  ill-bred. 
Gulleyai,  who  look'd  on  him  as  her  debtor 

For  having  had  him  to  her  palace  led, 
Began  to  blush  up  to  the  eyes,  and  then 
Grow  deadly  pale,  and  then  blush  back 

CXXV. 
At  length,  in  an  imperial  way,  she  laid 

Her  hand  on  his,  and  bending  on  his 
Which  needed  not  an  empire  to  persuade, 

Look'd  into  his  for  love,  where  none  replies : 
Her  brow  grew  black,  but  she  would  not  upbraid. 

That  being  the  last  thing  a  proud  woman 
She  rose,  and,  pausing  one  chaste  moment. 
Herself  upon  his  breast,  and  there  sbe  grew. 
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CXXYI. 

This  was  an  awkward  test,  as  Juan  found, 

But  he  was  steel'd  by  sorrow,  wrath,  aod  pride: 

Wiih  gentle  force  her  while  arms  lie  unwound, 
And  sealed  her  all  drooping  by  his  side. 

Then  rising  naughtily  he  glanced  around, 
Aod  looking  coldly  in  her  face,  he  cried, 

«  The  prison'd  eagle  will  not  pair,  nor  I 

Serve  a  sultana's  sensual  phantasy. 

CXXYH. 
a  Thou  ask'st  if  I  ean  love?  be  this  the  proof 

How  much  I  have  loved — that  I  love  not  thtt! 
In  this  vile  garb,  the  distaffs  web  and  woof 

Were  fitter  for  me :  love  is  for  the  free! 
I  arn  not  dazzled  by  this  splendid  roof. 

Whate'er  thy  power,  and  great  it  seems  to  be, 
!le?(U  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne, 
And  hands  obey— our  hearts  are  still  our  own.» 

exxvm. 

This  was  a  truth  to  us  extremely  trite. 

Not  so  to  her  who  ne'er  had  heard  such  things; 

She  dcem'd  her  least  command  must  yield  delight, 
Earth  being  only  made  for  queens  and  kings. 

If  hearts  lay  on  the  left  side  or  the  right 
She  hardly  knew,  to  such  perfection  brings 

Legitimacy  its  born  votaries,  when 

Aware  of  their  due  royal  rights  o'er  man. 

CXXIX. 
Besides,  as  has  been  said,  slie  was  so  fair 

As  eveo  in  a  much  humbler  lot  had  made 
A  kingdom  or  confusion  any  where; 

And  also,  as  may  be  presumed,  she  laid 
Some  stress  upon  those  charms,  which  seldom  arc 

By  the  possessors  thrown  into  the  shade; — 
She  thought  hers  gave  a  double  «  right  divine,* 
And  half  of  that  opinion  s  also  mine. 

exxx. 

Remember,  or  (if  you  cannot)  imagine. 

Ye !  who  have  kept  your  chastity  when  young. 

While  some  more  desperate  dowager  has  been  waging 
Love  with  you,  and  been  in  the  dog-days  stung 

By  your  refusal,  recollect  her  raging ! 
Or  recollect  all  that  was  said  or  sung 

On  such  a  subject ;  then  suppose  the  face 

Of  a  young  downright  beauty  in  this  case. 

CXXXI. 

Suppose,  but  you  already  have  supposed, 
The  spouse  of  Potiphar,  the  Lady  Booby, 

Phedra,  and  all  which  story  has  disclosed 
Of  good  examples;  pity  that  so  few  by 

Poets  and  private  tutors  are  exposed, 

To  educate — ye  youth  of  Europe — you  by ! 

But  when  you  have  supposed  the  few  we  know, 

You  can't  suppose  Gulleyaz'  angry  brow. 

GXXXII. 
A  tigress  robb'd  of  young,  a  lioness, 

Or  any  interesting  beast  of  prey. 
Are  similes  at  hand  for  the  distress 

Of  ladies  who  cannot  have  their  own  way; 
But  though  my  turn  will  not  be  served  with  less, 

These  don't  express  one  half  what  I  should  say: 
For  what  is  stealing  young  ones,  few  or  many. 
To  cutting  short  their  hopes  of  having  any! 


CXXXIII. 
The  love  of  offspring  's  nature's  general  law, 

From  tigresses  and  cubs  to  ducks  and  ducklings; 
There 's  nothing  whets  the  beak  or  arms  the  claw 

Like  an  invasion  of  their  babes  and  sucklings; 
And  all  who  have  seen  a  human  nursery,  saw 

How  mothers  love  their  children's  squalls  and  chuck- 
lings; 
And  this  strong  extreme  effect  (to  tire  no  longer 
Your  patience)  shows  the  cause  must  gfill  be  stronger. 

CXXXIV. 
If  I  said  fire  flash'd  from  Gulleyaz'  eyes, 

T  were  nothing — for  her  eyes  flash'd  always  fire; 
Or  said  her  cheeks  assumed  the  deepest  dyes, 

I  should  but  bring  disgrace  upon  the  dyer, 
So  supernatural  was  her  passion's  rise ; 

For  ne'er  till  now  she  knew  a  check'd  desire : 
Even  you  who  know  what  a  check'd  woman  is 
(Enough,  God  knows!)  would  much  fall  short  of  this. 

CXXXV. 

Her  rage  was  but  a  minute's,  and  't  was  well — 
A  moment's  more  had  6lain  her;  but  the  while 

It  lasted  't  was  like  a  short  glimpse  of  hell : 
Nought  s  more  sublime  than  energetic  bile. 

Though  horrible  to  see  yet  grand  to  tell. 
Like  ocean  warring  'gainst  a  rocky  isle ; 

And  the  deep  passions  flashing  through  her  form 

Made  her  a  beautiful  embodied  storm. 

CXXXVI. 

A  vulgar  tempest 't  were  to  a  Typhoon 
To  match  a  common  fury  with  her  rage, 

And  yet  she  did  not  want  to  reach  the  moon, 
Like  moderate  Hotspur  on  the  immortal  page; 

Her  anger  pitch'd  into  a  lower  tune, 
Perhaps  the  fault  of  her  soft  sex  and  age — 

Her  wish  was  but  to  «  kill,  kill,  kill,**  like  Lear's, 

And  then  her  thirst  of  blood  was  quench'd  in  tears. 

CXXXVII. 
A  storm  it  raged,  and  like  the  storm  it  pass'd, 
-    Pass'd  without  words — in  fact  she  could  not  speak ; 
And  then  her  sex's  shame  broke  in  at  last, 
A  sentiment  till  then  in  her  but  weak, 
But  now  it  flow'd  in  natural  and  fast, 

As  water  through  an  unexpected  leak, 
For  she  felt  humbled — and  humiliation 
Is  sometimes  good  for  people  in  her  station. 

CXXXY1II. 

It  teaches  them  that  tliey  are  flesh  and  blood. 
It  also  gently  hints  to  them  that  others, 

Although  of  clay,  are  not  yet  quite  of  mud ; 
That  urns  and  pipkins  are  but  fragile  brothers, 

And  works  of  the  same  pottery,  bad  or  good, 

Though  not  all  born  of  the  same  sires  aod  mothers : 

It  teaches — Heaven  knows  only  what  it  teaches. 

But  sometimes  it  may  mend,  and  often  reaches. 

CXXXIX. 

Her  first  thought  was  to  cut  off  Juan's  head ; 

Her  second,  to  cut  only  his — acquaintance ; 
Her  third,  to  ask  him  where  he  had  been  bred; 

Her  fourth,  to  rally  him  into  repentance; 
Her  fifth,  to  call  her  maids  and  go  to  bed, 

Her  sixth,  to  slab  herself;  her  seventh,  to  sentence 
The  lash  to  Baba ; — but  her  grand  resource 
Was  to  sit  down  again,  and  cry  of  course. 
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CXL. 
She  thought  to  stab  herself,  but  then  she  had 

The  dagger  close  at  hand,  which  made  it  awkward; 
For  eastern  stays  are  little  made  to  pad, 

So  that  a  poniard  pierces  if 't  is  stuck  hard ; 
She  thought  of  killing  Juan — but,  poor  lad ! 

Though  he  deserved  it  well  for  being  so  backward, 
The  cutting  of  his  head  was  not  the  art 
Most  likely  to  attain  her  aim — his  heart. 

GXLI. 
Juan  was  moved :  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

To  be  impaled,  or  quarter'd  as  a  dish 
For  dogs,  or  to  be  slain  with  pangs  refined, 

Or  thrown  to  lions,  or  made  baits  for  fish. 
And  thus  heroically  stood  resign'd, 

Rather  than  sin — except  to  his  own  wish : 
But  all  his  great  preparatives  for  dying 
Dissolved  like  snow  before  a  woman  crying. 

GXLII. 
As  through  his  palms  Bob  Acres'  valour  oozed, 

So  Juan's  virtue  ebb'd,  I  know  not  how; 
And  first  he  wondcr'd  why  he  had  refused; 

And  then,  if  matters  could  be  made  up  now; 
And  next  his  savage  virtue  he  accused, 

Just  as  a  friar  may  accuse  his  vow, 
Or  as  a  dame  repents  her  of  her  oath, 
Which  mostly  ends  in  some  small  breach  of  both. 

CXLIIf. 
So  he  began  to  stammer  some  excuses; 

But  words  are  not  enough  in  such  a  matter, 
Although  you  borrow'd  all  that  e'er  the  muses 

Have  sung,  or  even  a  Dandy's  dandiest  chatter, 
Or  all  the  figures  Castlereagh  abuses; 

Just  as  a  languid  smile  begad  to  flatter 
His  peace  was  making,  but  before  he  ventured 
Further,  old  Baba  rather  briskly  enter'd. 

CXLIV. 
« Bride  of  the  Sunt  and  Sister  of  the  Moon!» 

(  T  was  thus  he  spake)  «  and  Empress  of  the  Earth ! 
Whose  frown  would  put  the  spheres  all  out  of  tune, 

Whose  smile  makes  all  the  planets  dance  with  mirth, 
Tour  slave  brings  tidings — he  hopes  not  too  soon— 

Which  your  sublime  attention  may  be  worth; 
The  Sun  himself  lias  sent  me  like  a  ray  . 
To  bint  that  be  is  coming  up  this  way.» 

CXLV. 
«Is  it,»  exclaim'd  Gulleyaz,  «as  you  say? 

I  wish  to  heaven  he  would  not  shine  till  morning! 
But  bid  my  women  form  the  milky  way. 

Hence,  my  old  comet !  give  the  stars  due  warning — 
And,  Christian !  mingle  with  them  as  you  may ; 

And,  as  you  ad  have  me  pardon  your  past  scorning » 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  a  humming 
Sound,  and  then  by  a  cry,  «the  Sultan's  coming! » 

CXLVI. 
First  came  her  damsels,  a  decorous  file, 

And  then  his  highness'  eunuchs,  black  and  white; 
The  train  might  reach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  : 

His  majesty  was  always  so  polite 
As  to  announce  his  visits  a  long  while 

Before  he  came,  especially  at  night; 
For  being  the  last  wife  of  the  emperor, 
She  was  of  course  the  favourite  of  the  four. 


CXLVU. 
His  highness  was  a  man  of  solemn  port, 

Shawl'd  to  the  nose,  and  bearded  to  the 
Snatch'd  from  a  prison  to  preside  at  court. 

His  lately  bowstrung  brother  caused  his 
He  was  as  good  a  sovereign  of  the  sort 

As  any  inenlion'd  in  the  histories 
Of  Cantemir,  or  Knottes,  where  few  shine 
Save  Solyman,  the  glory  of  their  line. 9 

CXLVni. 
He  went  to  mosque  in  state,  and  said  his  pray< 

With  more  than  «  Oriental  scrupulosity;* 
He  left  to  his  vizier  all  state  affairs, 

And  show'd  but  little  royal  curiosity : 
I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares-  ■ 

No  process  proved  connubial  animosity; 
Four  wives  and  twice  five  hundred  maids, 
Were  ruled  as  calmly  as  a  christian  queen. 

CXLIX. 
If  now  and  then  there  happen'd  a  slight  slip, 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime; 
The  story  scarcely  pass'd  a  single  lip — 

The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time. 
From  which  the  secret  nobody  could  rip : 

The  public  knew  no  more  than  does  this  rhyme; 
No  scandals  made  the  daily  press  a  curse — 
Morals  were  better,  and  the  fish  no  worse. 

CL. 
He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round. 

Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square. 
Because  he  had  journey 'd  fifty  miles  and  found. 

No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where ; 
His  empire  also  was  without  a  bound : 

T  is  true,  a  little  troubled  here  and  there, 
By  rebel  pachas,  and  encroaching  giaours, 
But  then  they  never  came  to  « the  Seven  Towers;* 

CLI. 
Except  in  shape  of  envoys,  who  were  sent 

To  lodge  there  when  a  war  broke  oat,  accordinf 
To  the  true  law  of  nations,  which  ne'er  meant 

Those  scoundrels,  who  have  never  had  a  sword  im 
Their  dirty  diplomatic  hands,  to  vent 

Their  spleen  in  making  strife,  and  safely  wording 
Their  lies,  yclep'd  despatches,  without  risk  or 
The  singeing  of  a1  single  ioky  whisker. 

CLII. 
He  had  fifty  daughters  and  four  dozen  sons, 

Of  whom  all  such  as  came  of  age  were  stow'd. 
The  former  in  a  palace,  where  like  nuns 

.  They  lived  till  some  bashaw  was  sent  abroad, 
When  she,  whose  turn  it  was,  wedded  at  once. 

Sometimes  at  six  years  old — though  this  seems  odd, 
T  is  true;  the  reason  is,  that  the  bashaw 
Must  make  a  present  to  liis  sire  in  law. 

CLIH. 
His  sons  were  kept  in  prison  till  they  grew 

Of  years  to  fill  a  bowstring  or  the  throne, 
One  or  the  other,  but  which  of  the  two 

Could  yet  be  known  unto  the  fates  alone} 
Meantime  the  education  they  went  through 

Was  princely,  as  the  proofs  bavr  always  shown: 
So  that  the  heir-apparent  still  was  found 
No  less  deserving  to  be  hang'd  than  crownd. 
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CLIV. 
Hm  majesty  saluted  hit  fourth  spouse 

With  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank, 
Who  clear  d  her  sparkling  eyes  and  smooih'd  her  brows, 

As  suite  a  matron  who  has  play'd  a  prank: 
These  must  seem  doubly  mindful  of  their  vows, 

To  save  the  credit  of  their  breaking  bank ;  • 
To  no  men  pre  such  cordial  greetings  given 
As  those  whose  wives  have  made  them  fit  for  heaven. 

CLV. 
His  highness  cast  around  his  great  black  eyes, 

And  looking,  as  he  always  look'd,  perceived 
Juan  amongst  tbc  damsels  in  disguise. 

At  which  he  seem'd  no  whit  surprised  nor  grieved, 
But  just  remark'd  with  air  sedate  and  wise, 

While  still  a  fluttering  sigh  Gulleyaz  heaved, 
«  I  see  you  've  bought  another  girl ;  't  is  pity 
That  a  mere  christian  should  be  half  so  pretty. » 

CLVI. 
This  compliment,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon 

The  new-bought  virgin,  made  her  blush  and  shake. 
Her  comrades,  also,  thought  themselves  undone : 

Oh,  Mahomet!  that  his  majesty  should  take 
Such  notice  of  a  giaour,  while  scarce  to  one 

Of  them  his  lips  imperial  ever  spake! 
There  was  a  general  whisper,  toss,  and  wriggle, 
,  But  etiquette  forbade  them  all  to  giggle. 

CLVII. 
The  Turks  do  well  to  shut — at  least,  sometimes — 
j       The  women  up — because  in  sad  reality, 
Their  chastity  in  these  unhappy  climes 

Is  not  a  thing  of  that  astringent  quality, 
Which  in  the  north  prevents  precarious  crimes, 

And  makes  our  snow  less  pure  than  our  morality; 
The  sun,  which  yearly  melts  the  polar  ice, 
Has  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  vice. 

CLVIII. 
Thus  far  our  chronicle ;  and  now  we  pause. 

Though  not  for  want  of  matter;  but 't  is  time, 
According  to  the  ancient  epic  laws, 

To  slacken  sail,  and  anchor  with  our  rhyme. 
Let  this  fifth  canto  meet  with  due  applause, 

The  sixth  shall  have  a  touch  of  the  sublime; 
Meanwhile,  as  Homer  sometimes  sleeps,  perhaps 
You  '11  pardon  to  my  muse  a  few  short  naps. 
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CANTOS  VI.  VII.  VIII. 


Thi  details  of  the  siege  of  Ismail  in  two  of  the 
following  cantos  (1.  e.  the  7th  and  8th)  are  taken 
from  a  French  work,  entitled  «  Histoire  de  la  Nou- 
velle  Rustic.*  Some  of  the  incidents  attributed  to 
Dou  Juan  really  occurred,  particularly  the  circumstance 
of  his  saving  the  infant,  which  was  the  actual  case 
of  the  late  Due  de  Richelieu,  then  a  young  volunteer 
in  the  Russian  service,  and  afterwards  the  founder  and 
benefactor  of  Odessa,  where  his  name  and  memory  can 
never  cease  to  be  regarded  with  reverence.    In  the 


course  of  these  cantos,  a  stanza  or  two  will  be  found 
relative  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  but  writ- 
ten some  time  before  his  decease. — Had  that  person's 
oligarchy  died  with  him,  they  would  have  been  sup- 
pressed ;  as  it  is,  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in  the  manner 
of  his  death  or  of  his  life  to  prevent  the  free  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  all  whom  his  whole  existence  was 
consumed  in  endeavouring  to  enslave.  That  he  was  an 
amiable  man  in  private  life,  may  or  may  not  be  true; 
but  with  this  the  public  have  nothing  to  do:  and  as  to 
lamenting  his  death,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  Ire- 
land has  ceased  to  mourn  for  his  birth.  As  a  minister, 
I,  for  one  of  millions,  looked  upon  him  as  the  most 
despotic  in  intention,  and  the  weakest  in  intellect,  that 
ever  tyrannized  over  a  country.  It  is  the  first  time 
indeed  since  the  Normans,  that  England  has  been  in- 
sulted by  a  minister  (at  least)  who  could  not  speak 
English,  and  that  Parliament  permitted  itself  to  be 
dictated  to  in  the  language  of  Mrs  Malaprop. 

Of  the  manner  of  his  death  little  need  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  if  a  poor  radical,  such  as  Waddington  or 
Watson,  had  cut  his  throat,  he  would  have  been  buried 
in  a  cross-road,  with  the  usual  appurtenances  of  the 
stake  and  mallet.  But  the  minister  was  an  elegant 
lunatic  —  a  sentimental  suicide — he  merely  cut  the 
«  carotid  artery*  (blessings  on  their  learning  !) — and 
lo !  the  pageant,  and  the  abbey  and  «  the  syllables 
of  dolour  yelled  forth*  by  the  newspapers — and  the 
harangue  of  the  coroner  in  an  eulogy  over  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  the  deceased — (an  Anthony  worthy  of 
such  a  Caesar) — and  the  nauseous  and  atrocious  cant 
of  a  degraded  crew  of  conspirators  against  all  that  is 
sincere  or  honourable.  In  his  death  he  was  necessa- 
rily one  of  two  things  by  the  law — a  felon  or  a  mad- 
man— and  in  either  case  no  great  subject  for  panegy- 
ric.1 In  his  life  he  was — what  all  the  world  knows, 
and  half  of  it  will  feel  for  years  to  come,  unless  his 
death  prove  a  «  moral  lesson*  to  the  surviving  Sejani z 
of  Europe.  It  may  at  least  serve  as  some  consolation 
to  the  nations,  that  their  oppressors  are  not  happy, 
and  in  some  instances  judge  so  justly  of  their  own 
actions  as  to  anticipate  the  sentence  of  mankind. — 
Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  man,  and  let  Ireland  re- 
move the  ashes  of  her  Grattan  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Westminster.  Shall  die  Patriot  of  Humanity  repose 
by  the  Werther  of  Politics! ! ! 

With  regard  to  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
on  another  score  to  the  already  published  cantos  of 
this  poem,  I  shall  content  myself  with  two  quotations 
from  Voltaire : — 

«  La  pudeur  s'est  enfuie  des  cceurs,  et  s'est  refugiee 
sur  les  lev  res.* 

«  Plus  les  moeurs  sont  depravecs,  plus  les  expressions 
deviennent  mesurees ;  on  croit  regagner  en  langage  ce 
qu'on  a  perdu  en  vertu.n 

This  is  the  real  fact,  as  applicable  to  the  degraded 
and  hypocritical  mass  which  leavens  the  present  Eng- 
lish generation,  and  is  the  only  answer  they  deserve. 
The  hackneyed  and  lavished  title  of  blasphemer— which 

'  I  mj  by  the  law  of  tb«  {«*«!— tbe  la«a  of  humanity  jadge  mon 
gently;  bat  at  tbc  legitimate*  bare  alvayt  tbc  law  in  tbeir  mowlbt, 
let  ibem  bere  Bake  tbc  moil  of  it. 

'  From  (bit  number  matt  be  excepted  Canning.  Canning  it  a  ge- 
aiat,  almott  an  oniverwl  one:  aa  orator,  a  wit,  a  poet,  a  lUltuun  ; 
and  no  ma*  of  talent  can  long  purtue  tbc  patb  of  bit  late  prcdecrtaor, 
Lord  C  If  ever  ma*  tared  bit  coo  a  try,  Causing  c*a  ;  but  will  be  1 
I,  for  one,  bope  to. 
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with  radical,  liberal,  jacobin,  reformer,  etc.  are  the 
changes  which  the  hirelings  are  daily  rinsing  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  will  listen — should  be  welcome  to 
all  who  recollect  on  wliom  it  was  originally  bestowed. 
Socrates  and  Jesus  Christ  were  put  to  death  publicly 
as  blatplusmers,  and  so  have  been  and  may  be  many 
who  dare  to  oppose  the  most  notorious  abuses  of  the 
name  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man.  But  persecution 
is  not  refutation,  nor  even  triumph  :  the  wretched  in- 
fidel, as  he  is  called,  is  probably  happier  in  his  prison 
than  the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  With  his  opinions 
I  have  nothing  10  do —  they  may  be  right  or  wrong — 
but  he  has  suffered  for  them,  and  that  very  suffering 
for  conscience-sake  will  make  more  proselytes  to  Deism 
than  the  example  of  heterodox1  prelates  to  Christianity, 
suicide  statesmen  to  oppression,  or  overpeosiooed  ho- 
micides to  the  impious  alliance  which  insults  the  world 
with  the  name  of  «  Holy  !»  I  have  no  wish  to  trample 
on  the  dishonoured  or  the  dead ;  but  it  would  be  well 
if  the  adherents  to  the  classes  from  whence  those  per- 
sons sprung  should  abate  a  little  of  the  cant  which  is  the 
crying  sin  of  this  double-dealing  and  false-speaking  time 
of  selfish  spoilers,  and — but  enough  for  the  present. 

1  When  Lord  Sandwich  uid  •  be  did  not  know  die  difference  be- 
tween  ortbodoiY  and  bttarodoiy,.— Warburtoa.  ibe  bishop,  replied. 
•  Ortbodosy,  my  lord.  i«  my  doxy.  aod  belerodoiy  U  another  mamt 
doty.*— A  prelate  of  tb<  prcaeni  day  baa  discovered,  it  aeemt,  a  third 
kind  of  dory,  whirb  hat  wot  greatly  eialted  in  tba  eye*  of  tbe  elect 
that  which  Beatban  ealla  >  Charca-of-Eos,  landttaa.* 


CANTO  VI. 
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I. 

«  Tbim  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood*— you  know  the  rest, 

And  most  of  us  have  round  it,  now  and  then  ; 
At  least  we  think  so,  though  but  few  have  guess'd 

The  moment,  till  too  late  to  come  again. 
But  no  doubt  every  thing  is  for  the  best 

Of  which  the  surest  sign  is  in  the  end  : 

When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  sometimes  mend. 

II. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  women 

«Which,    taken  at  the  flood,  leads*— God  knows 
where : 
Those  navigators  must  be  able  seamen 

Whose  charts  lay  down  its  currents  to  a  hair  * 
Not  all  the  reveries  of  Jacob  Belimen 

With  its  strange  whirls  and  eddies  can  compare  :— 
Men,  with  their  heads,  reflect  on  this  and  that — 
But  women,  with  their  hearts,  or  Heaven  knows  what ! 

III. 
And  yet  a  headlong,  headstrong,  downright  she. 

Young,  beautiful,  and  daring — who  would  risk 
A  throne,  the  world,  the  universe,  to  be 

Beloved  in  her  own  way,  and  rather  whisk 
The  stars  from  out  the  sky,  than  not  be  free 

As  are  the  billows  when  the  breete  is  brisk- 
Though  snch  a  she 's  a  devil  (if  that  there  be  one), 
Yet  she  would  make  full  many  a  Hanichean. 


IY. 

Thrones,  worlds,  ef  cetera,  are  so  oft  upset 

By  commonest  ambition,  that  when 
O'erthrows  the  same,  we  readily  forget, 

Or  at  the  least  forgive,  the  loving  rash 
If  Anthony  be  well  rememberd  yet, 

T  is  not  his  conquests  keep  his  name  in 
But  Actium,  lost  for  Cleopatra's  eyes, 
Outbalance  all  the  Gsssar  s  victories. 

V. 

He  died  at  fifty  for  a  queen  of  forty; 

I  wish  their  years  had  been  fifteen  and  twenty, 
For  then  wealth,  kingdoms,  worlds,  are  but  a  sfiort— I 

Rememlier  when,  though  I  had  no  great  plenty 
Of  worlds  to  lose,  yet  still,  to  pay  my  court,  I 

Gave  what  I  had — a  heart :  as  the  world  went,  I 
Gave  what  was  worth  a  world ;  for  worlds  could 
Restore  me  those  pure  feelings,  gone  for  ever. 

VI. 

T  was  the  boy's  «  mite,*  and,  like  the  «  widow's,* 
Perhaps  be  weigh'd  hereafter,  if  not  now ; 

But  whether  such  things  do,  or  do  not,  weigh. 
All  who  liave  loved,  or  love,  will  still  allow 

Life  has  nought  like  it.     God  is  love,  they  say, 
And  Love  's  a  god,  or  was  before  the  brow 

Of  Earth  was  wrinkled  by  the  sins  and  tears 

Of — but  chronology  best  knows  the  years. 

VII. 
We  left  our  hero  and  third  heroine  in 

A  kind  of  state  more  awkward  than  unronunon, 
'For  gentlemen  must  sometimes  risk  their  skin 

For  that  sad  tempter,  a  forbidden  woman : 
Sultans  too  much  abhor  this  sort  of  sin, 

And  don't  agree  at  all  with  the  wise  Roman, 
Heroic,  stoic  Cato,  the  sententious, 
Who  lent  his  lady  to  his  friend  Hortensiut. 

VIII. 
I  know  Gulleyas  was  extremely  wrong ; 

I  own  it,  I  deplore  it,  I  condemn  it; 
But  I  detest  all  fiction,  even  in  song, 

And  so  must  tell  the  truth,  howe'er  you  blame  it. 
Her  reason  being  weak,  her  passions  strong. 

She  thought  that  her  lord's  heart  (even 

«) 
Was  scarce  enough;  for  he  had  fifty-nine 

Years,  and  a  fifteen-hundredth  concubine. 

IX. 
I  am  not,  like  Cassio,  «  an  arithmetician,* 

But  by  « the  bookish  theoric*  it  appears, 
If  *t  is  summ'd  up  with  femioine  precision, 

That,  adding  to  the  account  his  Highness*  years. 
The  fair  Sultana  err'd  from  inanition; 

For,  were  the  Sultan  just  to  all  his  dears, 
She  could  but  claim  the  fifteenth  hundred  part 
Of  what  should  be  monopoly — the  heart. 

X. 

It  is  observed  that  ladies  are  litigious 

Upon  all  legal  objects  of  possession, 
And  not  the  least  so  when  they  are  religions, 

Which  doubles  what  they  think  of  the 
With  suits  and  prosecutions  they  besiege  us, 

As  the  tribunals  show  through  many  a 
When  they  suspect  that  any  one  goes  shares 
In  that  to  which  the  law  makes  them  sole  heirs. 
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XI. 

xvm. 

Now,  if  chit  holds  good  in  a  Christian  land. 

The  « tu»  s  too  much, — but  let  it  stand—the  verse 

The  heathens  also,  though  with  lesser  latitude. 

Requires  it,  that  *s  to  say,  the  English  rhyme, 

Are  apt  to  carry  thiogs  with  a  high  hand, 

And  not  the  pink  of  old  Hexameters ; 

Aod  take  what  kings  call  «an  imposiug  attitude ;» 

But,  after  all,  there 's  neither  tune  nor  time 

And  for  their  rights  connubial  make  a  stand, 

In  the  last  line,  which  cannot  well  be  worse. 

When  their  liege  husbands  treat  them  with  ingratitude; 

And  was  thrust  in  to  close  the  octave's  chime: 

And  as  four  wives  must  have  quadruple  claims, 

I  own  no  prosody  can  ever  rate  it 

The  Tigris  hath  its  jealousies  like  Thames. 

As  a  rule,  but  Truth,  may,  if  you  translate  it. 

XII. 

XIX. 

Gulleyas  iris  the  fourth,  and  (as  I  said) 

If  fair  Gulleyas  overdid  her  part, 

The  favourite ;  but  what 's  favour  amongst  four? 

I  know  not— it  succeeded,  and  success 

Polygamy  may  well  be  held  in  dread, 

Is  much  in  most  things,  not  less  in  the  heart 

Not  only  as  a  sin,  but  as  a  bore: — 

Than  other  articles  of  female  dress. 

M«t  wise  men  with  one  moderate  woman  Wed, 

Self-love  in  man  too  beats  all  female  art ; 

Will  scarrly  find  philosophy  for  more; 

They  lie,  we  lie,  all  lie,  but  love  no  leas  : 

Aod  all  (except  Mahometans)  forbear 

And  no  one  virtue  yet,  except  starvation, 

To  make  the  nuptial  couch  a  «  Bed  of  Ware.a 

Could  stop  that  worst  of  vices— propagation. 

XIII. 

XX. 

nis  highness,  the  sublimest  of  mankind, — 

We  leave  this  royal  couple  to  repose; 

So  styled  according  to  the  usual  forms 

A  bed  is  not  a  throne,  and  they  may  sleep. 

Of  every  monarch,  till  they  are  consigned 

Whate'er  their  dreams  be,  if  of  joys  or  woes; 

To  those  sad  hungry  jacobins,  the  worms, 

Yet  disappointed  joys  are  woes  as  deep 

Who  on  the  very  loftiest  kings  have  dined,— 

As  any  man's  clay  mixture  undergoes. 

His  highness  gazed  upon  Gulleyas'  charms. 

Our  least  of  sorrows  are  such  as  we  weep ; 

Expectiog  all  the  welcome  of  a  lover 

T  is  the  vile  daily  drop  on  drop  which  wean 

(A  «  Highland  welcomed  all  the  wide  world  over). 

The  soul  oat  (like  the  stone)  with  petty  cares. 

xrv. 

XXI. 

Now  here  we  should  distinguish ;  for  howe'er 

A  scolding  wife,  a  sullen  son,  a  bill 

Kisses,  sweet  words,  embraces,  aod  all  that, 

To  pay,  unpaid,  protested,  or  discounted 

Hay  look  like  what  is — neither  here  nor  there: 

At  a  per-centage;  a  child  cross,  dog  ill. 

They  are  put  oo  as  easily  as  a  bat, 

A  favourite  horse  fallen  lame  just  as  he  's  mounted; 

Or  rather  bonnet,  which  the  fair  sex  wear, 

A  bad  old  woman  making  a  worse  will. 

Trimm'd  either  heads  or  hearts  to  decorate, 

Which  leaves  you  minus  of  the  cash  you  counted 

Which  form  an  ornament,  but  no  more  part 

As  certain ; — these  are  paltry  things,  and  yet 

Of  heads,  than  their  caresses  of  the  heart. 

I  ve  rarely  seen  the  man  they  did  not  fret. 

XY. 

XXII. 

A  slight  blush,  a  soft  tremor,  a  calm  kind 

I  'm  a  philosopher;  confound  them  aM! 

Of  gentle  feminine  delight,  and  shown 

Bills,  beasts,  and  men,  and — no!  not  womankind! 

More  in  the  eyelids  than  the  eyes,  resign'd 

With  one  good  hearty  curse  I  vent  my  gall, 

Rather  to  hide  what  pleases  most  unknown, 

And  then  my  stoicism  leaves  nought  behind 

Are  the  best  tokens  (to  a  modest  mind) 

Which  it  can  either  pain  or  evil  call, 

Of  love,  when  seated  on  his  loveliest  throne, 

And  1  can  give  my  whole  soul  up  to  mind; 

A  sincere  woman's  breast, — for  over  warns 

Though  what  is  soul  or  mind,  their  birth  or  growth, 

Or  over  cold  annihilates  the  charm. 

Is  more  than  I  know — the  deuce  take  them  both. 

XVI. 

XXIII. 

For  over  warmth,  if  false,  is  worse  than  truth ; 

So  now  all  things  are  d — n'd,  one  feels  at  ease, 

If  true,  't  is  no  great  lease  of  its  own  fire; 

As  after  reading  Alhanasius'  curse, 

For  no  one,  save  in  very  early  youth, 

Which  doth  your  true  believer  so  much  please  : 

Would  like  (I  think)  to  trust  all  to  desire, 

1  doubt  if  any  now  could  make  it  worse 

Which  is  but  a  precarious  bond,  in  sooth, 

O'er  his  worst  enemy  when  at  his  knees, 

And  apt  to  be  transferr  d  to  the  first  buyer 

T  is  so  sententious,  positive,  and  terse, 

At  a  sad  discount :  while  your  over  chilly 

And  decorates  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Women,  oo  t*  other  hand,  seem  somewhat  silly.— 

As  doth  a  rainbow  the  just  clearing  air. 

XVII. 

XXIV. 

That  in,  we  cannot  pardon  their  bad  taste, 

Gulleyas  and  her  lord  were  sleeping,  or 

For  so  it  seems  to  lovers  swift  or  slow, 

At  least  one  of  them — Oh  the  heavy  night ! 

Who  fain  would  have  a  mutual  (lame  coofess'd, 

'When  wicked  wives  who  love  some  bachelor 

And  see  a  sentimental  passion  glow, 

Lie  down  in  dudgeon  to  sigh  for  the  light 

Even  were  St  Francis'  paramour  their  guest, 

Of  the  gray  morning,  aod  look  vainly  for 

In  his  Monastic  Concubine  of  Snow ; — 

Its  twinkle  through  the  lattice  dusky  quite, 

In  short,  the  maxim  for  the  amorous  tribe  is 

To  toss,  to  tumble,  dose,  revive,  and  quake 

Iloratian,  «  Mftdio  tu  tutissimus  ibis.» 

Lest  their  too  lawful  bed-follow  should  wake. 
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XXV. 

These  are  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven, 

Also  beneath  the  canopy  of  beds. 
Four-posted  and  silk-curtain'd,  which  are  given 

For  rich  men  and  their  brides  to  lay  their  heads 
Upon,  in  sheets  white  as  what  bards  call  «  driven 

Snow.*    Well !  't  is  all  hap-haxard  when  one  weds* 
Gulleyas  was  an  empress,  bnt  had  been 
Perhaps  as  wretched  if  a  peasant's  quean. 

XXVI. 

Don  Juan,  in  his  feminine  disguise, 
With  all  the  damsels  in  their  long  array, 

Had  bow'd  themselves  before  the  imperial  eyes. 
And,  at  the  usual  signal,  ta'en  their  way 

Back  to  their  chambers,  those  long  galleries 
In  the  seraglio,  where  the  ladies  lay 

Their  delicate  limbs;  a  thousand  bosoms  there 

Beating  for  love,  as  the  caged  bird  s  for  air. 

XXVII. 
I  love  the  sex,  and  sometimes  would  reverse 

The  tyrant's  wish  « that  mankind  only  had 
One  neck,  which  he  with  one  fell  stroke  might  pierce:* 

My  wish  is  quite  as  wide,  but  not  so  bad, 
And  much  more  tender  on  the  whole  than  fierce; 

It  being  (not  now,  but  only  while  a  lad) 
That  womankind  had  but  one  rosy  mouth/ 
To  kiss  them  all  at  once  from  North  to  South. 

XXVIII. 
Oh  enviable  Briareus !  with  thy  hands 

And  heads,  if  thou  hadst  all  things  multiplied 
In  such  proportion ! — But  my  muse  withstands 

The  giant  thought  of  being  a  Titan's  bride, 
Or  travelling  in  Patagonian  lands; 

So  let  us  back  to  Lilliput,  and  guide 
Our  hero  through  the  labyrinth  of  love 
In  which  we  left  him  several  lines  above. 

XXIX. 

He  went  forth  with  the  lovely  Odalisques, 
At  the  given  signal  join'd  to  their  array ; 

And  though  he  certainly  ran  many  risks, 
Vet  he  could  not  at  times  keep,  by  the  way 

(Although  the  consequences  of  such  frisks 
Are  worse  than  the  worst  damages  men  pay 

In  moral  England,  where  the  thing *s  a  tax), 

From  ogling  all  their  charms  from  breasts  to  backs. 

.    XXX. 

Still  he  forgot  not  his  disguise : — along 
The  galleries  from  room  to  room  they  walk'd, 

A  virgin-like  and  edifying  throng. 
By  eunuchs  flank'd;  while  at  their  head  there  stalk'd 

A  dame  who  kept  up  discipline  among 
The  female  ranks,  so  that  none  stirr  d  or  talk'd 

Without  her  sanction  on  their  she-parades : 

Her  title  was  « the  Mother  of  the  Maids. » 

XXXI. 

Whether  she  was  a  «  mother, » I  know  not, 

Or  whether  they  were  «  maids»  whocall'dher  mother; 
But  this  is  her  seraglio  title,  got 

I  know  not  how,  but  good  as  any  other ; 
So  Cantemir  can  tell  you,  or  De  Tott : 

Her  office  was,  to  keep  aloof  or  smother 
All  bad  propensities  in  fifteen  hundred 
Young  women,  and  correct  them  when  they  blunder'd. 


xxxn. 

A  goodly  sinecure,  no  doubt !  but  made 

More  easy  by  the  absence  of  all  men 
Except  his  Majesty,  who,  with  her  aid, 

And  guards,  and  bolts,  and  walls,  and  now 
A  slight  example,  just  to  cast  a  shade 

Along  the  rest,  contrived  to  keep  thisdext 
Of  beauties  cool  as  an  Italian  convent, 
Where  all  the  passions  have,  alas !  but  one  vent. 

xxxm. 

And  what  is  that?  Devotion,  doubtless — bow 
Could  you  ask  such  a  question? — but  we  will 

Continue.    As  I  said,  this  goodly  row 
Of  ladies  of  all  countries  at  the  will 

Of  one  good  man,  with  stately  march  and  slow. 
Like  water-lilies  floating  down  a  rill. 

Or  rather  lake — for  rills  do  not  run  slowly,— 

Paced  on  most  maiden-like  and  melancholy. 

XXXIV. 

But  when  they  reach'd  their  own  apartments,  there, 
Like  birds,  or  boys,  or  bedlamites  broke  loose, 

Waves  at  spring-tide,  or  women  any  where 

When  freed  from  bonds  (which  are  of  no  great  est 

After  all),  or  like  Irish  at  a  fair. 
Their  guards  being  gone,  and,  as  it  were,  a  trace 

Establish'd  between  them  and  bondage,  they 

Began  to  sing,  dance,  chatter,  smile,  and  play. 

XXXV. 

Their  talk  of  course  ran  most  on  the  new  comer. 
Her  shape,  her  air,  her  hair,  her  every  thing  : 

Some  thought  ber  dress  did  not  so  much  become  her. 
Or  wonder'd  at  her  ears  without  a  ring ; 

Some  said  her  years  were  getting  nigh  their  sanuner. 
Others  contended  they  were  but  in  spring; 

Some  thought  her  rather  masculine  in  height. 

While  others  wish'd  that  she  had  been  so  quite. 

XXXYI. 

But  no  one  doubted,  on  the  whole,  that  she 
Was  what  her  dress  bespoke,  a  damsel  fair, 

Aod  fresh,  and  «  beautiful  exceedingly,* 
Who  with  the  brightest  Georgians  might  compare : 

They  wonder'd  how  Gulleyas  too  could  be 
So  silly  as  to  buy  slaves  who  might  share 

(If  that  his  Highness  wearied  of  his  bride) 

Her  throne  and  power,  and  every  thing  beside. 

XXXVII. 

But  what  was  strangest  in  this  virgin  crew. 
Although  her  beauty  was  enough  to  vex. 

After  the  first  investigating  view, 
They  all  found  out  as  few,  or  fewer,  specks 

In  the  fair  form  of  their  companion  new. 
Than  is  the  custom  of  the  gende  sex, 

When  they  survey,  with  Christian  eyes  or  Hen 

In  a  new  face  « the  ugliest  creature  breathing  » 

XXX  VIII. 

And  yet  they  had  their  little  jealousies. 
Like  all  the  rest;  but  upon  this  occasion, 

Whether  there  are  such  things  as  sympathies 
Without  our  knowledge  or  our  approbation. 

Although  they  could  not  see  through  his  < 
All  felt  a  soft  kind  of  concatenation. 

Like  magnetism,  or  devilism,  or  what 

You  please— -we  will  not  quarrel  about  that: 
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XXXIX. 

But  certain  t  is  they  ail  fell  for  their 
Companion  something  newer  still,  an 't  were 

A  sentimental  friendship  through  and  through, 
Extremely  pore,  -which  made  them  all  concur 

In  wishing  her  their  sister,  save  a  few 

Who  wish'd  they  had  a  brother  just  like  her, 

Whom, if  they  were  at  home  in  sweet  Circassia, 

They  would  prefer  to  Padisha  or  Pacha. 

XL. 
Of  those  who  had  most  genius  for  this  sort 

Of  sentimental  friendship,  there  were  three, 
I.olah,  Katinka,  and  Dudu ; — in  short 

(To  save  description),  fair  a*  fair  can  be 
Were  they,  according  to  the  best  report, 

Though  differing  in  suture  and  degree, 
A  nd  clime  and  time,  and  country  and  complexion ; 
They  all  alike  admired  Iheir  new  connexion. 

XLI. 
Lolah  was  dusk  as  India  and  as  warm ; 

Katinka  was  a  Georgian,  white  and  red. 
With  great  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  hand  and  arm, 

And  feet  so  small  they  scarce  seem'd  made  to  tread, 
But  rather  skim  the  earth ;  while  Dudu's  form 

Look'd  more  adapted  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Being  somewhat  large  and  languishing  and  lazy, 
Yet  of  a  beauty  that  would  drive  you  craiy. 

xur. 

A  kind  of  sleepy  Venus  seem'd  Dudu, 

Yet  very  fit  to,  «  murder  sleep*  in  those 
Who  gazed  upon  her  cheeks  transcendant  hue, 

Her  Attic  forehead,  and  her  Phidian  nose : 
Few  angles  were  there  in  her  form,  'tis  true. 

Thinner  she  might  have  been  and  yet  scarce  lose; 
Yet,  after  all,  'twould  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  Co  pare. 

XLIII. 
She  was  not  violently  lively,  but 

Stole  on  your  spirit  like  a  May-day  breaking ; 
Her  eye*  were  not  too  sparkling,  yet,  half-shut, 

They  put  beholders  in  a  tender  takiog ; 
She  look'd  (this  simile  "s  quite  new)  just  cut 

From  marble,  like  Pygmalion's  statue  waking, 
The  Mortal  and  the  Marble  still  at  strife, 
And  timidly  expanding  into  life 

XLIV. 

Lolah  demanded  the  new  damsel's  name — 
«  Juanna." — Well,  a  pretty  name  enough. 

Katinka  ask'd  her  also  whence  she  came — 

«  From  Spaiu.w — «  But  where  j*  Spain  !*>— «  Don't  ask 
such  stuff, 

Nor  show  your  Georgian  ignorance — for  shame  in 
Said  Lolah,  with  an  accent  rather  rough, 

To  poor  Katinka :  «  Spain  's  an  island  near 

Morocco,  betwixt  Egypt  and  Tangier. » 

XLV. 
Dudii  §aid  nothing,  but  fat  down  beside 

Joanna,  playing  with  her  veil  or  hair; 
And,  looking  at  her  steadfastly,  she  sigh'd, 

A«  if  site  pitied  her  for  being  there, 
A  pretty  stranger,  without  friend  or  guide, 

And  all  abash'd  too  at  the  general  stare 
Which  welcomes  hapless  strangers  in  all  place*, 
With  kind  remarks  upon  their  mini  and  fares. 


XXVI. 
But  here  the  Mother  of  the  Maids  drew  near, 
•    With  «  Ladies,  it  is  lime  to  go  to  rest. 
I  'm  puzzled  what  to  do  with  you,  my  dear,» 

She  added  to  Juanna,  their  new  guest: 
«  Your  coming  has  been  unexpected  here, 

And  every  couch  is  occupied ;  you  had  best 
Partake  of  mine ;  but  by  to-morrow  early 
We  will  have  all  things  settled  for  you  fairly. » 

XL  VII. 
Here  Lolah  interposed — «  Mamma,  you  know 

You  don't  sleep  soundly,  and  I  cannot  bear 
That  any  body  should  disturb  you  so ; 

I  '11  take  Juanna ;  we  're  a  slenderer  pair 
Than  you  would  make  the  half  of ; — don't  say  no, 

And  I  of  your  young  charge  will  take  due  care.w 
But  here  Katiuka  interfered  aud  said, 
«  She  also  had  compassion  and  a  bed. » 

XLVIII. 
«  Besides,  I  bate  to  sleep  alone, »  quoth  she. 

The  matron  frown'd:  a  Why  so?» — «For  fear  of  ghosts,  n 
Replied  Katinka ;  « I  am  sure  I  see 

A  phantom  upon  each  of  the  four  posts ; 
And  then  I  have  the  worst  dreams  that  can  be, 

Of  Guebres,  Giaours,  and  Ginns,  and  Gouls  in  hosts.* 
The  dame  replied,  «  Between  your  dreams  and  you, 
I  fear  Juanna's  dreams  would  be  but  few. 

XLIX. 

«  You,  Lolah,  must  continue  still  to  lie 
Alone,  for  reasons  which  don't  matter;  you 

The  same,  Katinka,  until  by  and  bye ; 
And  I  shall  place  Juanna  with  Dudu, 

Who 's  quiet,  inoffensive,  silent,  shy, 

And  will  not  toss  and  chatter  the  night  through. 

What  say  you,  child?* — Dudu  said  nothing,  as 

Her  talents  were  of  the  more  silent  class ; 

L. 
But  she  rose  up,  and  kiss'd  the  matron's  brow 

Between  the  eyes,  and  Lolah  on  both  cheeks, 
Katinka  too ;  and  with  a  gentle  bow 

(Curtsies  are  neither  used  by  Turks  nor  Greeks), 
She  took  Juanna  by  the  hand  to  show 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  left  to  both  their  piques, 
The  others  pouting  at  the  matron's  preference 
Of  Dudu,  though  tlicy  held  their  tongues  from  deference. 

LI. 
It  was  a  spacious  chamber  (Oda  is 

The  Turkish  title),  and  ranged  round  the  wall 
Were  couches,  toilets — and  much  more  than  this 

I  might  describe,  as  I  have  seen  it  all, 
But  it  suffices — little  was  amiss; 

Twas  on  the  whole  a  nobly  furnish' J  hall, 
With  all  things  ladies  want,  save  one  or  two, 
And  oven  those  were  nearer  tlian  they  knew. 

Lit. 
Dudu,  as  has  been  said,  was  a  sweet  creature, 

Not  very  dashing,  but  extremely  winuiug, 
With  the  most  regulated  charms  of  feature. 

Which  painters  cannot  catch  like  faces  sinning 
Against  proportion — the  wild  strokes  of  nature 

Which  they  hit  off  at  once  in  the  beginning, 
Full  of  expression,  right  or  wrong,  that  strike. 
And,  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  still  are  like. 
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Mil. 

Bat  she  was  a  soft  landscape  of  mild  earth, 
Where  all  was  harmony  and  calm  and  quiet, 

Luxuriant,  budding;  cheerful  without  mirth. 
Which  if  not  happiness,  is  much  more  nigh  it 

Than  are  your  mighty  passions  and  so  forth, 

Which  some  call  «  the  sublime :»  I  wish  they'd  try  it: 

I  've  seen  your  stormy  seas  and  stormy  women, 

And  pity  lovers  rather  more  than  seamen. 

LIV. 
But  she  was  pensive  more  tlian  melancholy, 

And  serious  more  than  pensive,  and  serene, 
It  may  be,  more  tluu  either — not  unholy 

Her  thoughts,  at  least  till  now,  appear  to  have  been. 
The  strangest  thing  was,  beauteous,  she  was  wholly 

Unconscious,  albeit  turu'd  of  quick  seventeen, 
That  she  was  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall; 
She  never  thought  about  herself  at  all. 

LV. 

And  therefore  was  she  kind  and  gentle  as 

The  Age  of  Gold  (when  gold  was  yet  unknown, 

By  which  its  nomenclature  came  to  pass; 
Thus  most  appropriately  has  been  shown 

«I>ucus  a  non  Luccndo,»  not  what  was, 
But  what  was  not;  a  sort  of  style  that *s  grown 

Extremely  common  in  this  age,  whose  metal 

The  devil  may  decompose  but  never  settle : 

LVI. 

I  think  it  may  be  of  «  Corinthian  Brass, » 
Which  was  a  mixture  of  all  metals,  but 

The  brazen  uppermost).     Kind  reader!  pass 
This  long  parenthesis :  I  could  not  shut 

It  sooner  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  class 

My  faults  even  with  your  own!  which  meaneih,  put 

A  kind  construction  upon  them  and  me : 

But  that  you  won't — then  don't — 1  am  not  less  free. 

LVII. 
T  is  time  we  should  return  to  plain  narration, 

And  thus  my  narrative  proceeds: — Dudu, 
With  every  kindness  short  of  ostentatiou, 

Show'd  Juan,  or  Juanna,  through  and  through 
This  labyrinth  of  females,  and  each  station 

Described — what 's  strange — in  words  extremely  few : 
1  have  but  one  simile,  and  that's  a  blunder, 
For  wordless  woman,  which  is  silent  thunder. 

LVUI. 
And  next  she  gave  her  (I  say  her,  because 

The  gender  still  was  epicene,  at  least 
In  outward  show,  which  is  a  saving  clause) 

An  outline  of  the  customs  of  the  East, 
With  all  their  chaste  integrity  of  laws. 

By  which  the  more  a  haram  is  increased, 
The  stricter  doubtless  grow  the  vestal  duties 
Of  any  supernumerary  beauties. 

LEX. 
And  then  she  gave  Juanna  a  chaste  kiss : 

Dudu  was  fond  of  kissing — which  I'm  sure 
That  nobody  con  ever  lake  amiss, 

Because  'tis  pleasant,  so  that  it  be  pure, 
And  between  females  means  no  more  than  this — 

That  they  have  nothing  better  near,  or  newer. 
«  Kiss*  rhymes  to  «  blissn  in  fact  as  well  as  verse — 
I  wish  it  never  led  to  something  worse. 


LX. 

In  perfect  innocence  she  then  unmade 
lier  toilet,  which  cost  little,  for  she  was 

A  child  of  Nature,  carelessly  array'd: 
If  fond  of  a  chance  ogle  at  her  glass, 

Twas  like  the  fawn  which,  in  the  lake  display 'd, 
Beholds  her  own  shy,  shadowy  image  pa**. 

When  first  she  starts,  and  then  returns  to  peep. 

Admiring  this  new  native  of  the  deep. 

LXI. 
And  one  by  one  her  articles  of  dress 

Were  laid  aside;  but  not  before  she  offer'd 
Her  aid  to  fair  Juanna,  whose  excess 

Of  modesty  declined  the  assistance  proffered — 
Which  pass'd  well  off — as  she  could  do  no  less : 

Though  by  this  politcsse  she  rather  suffer 'd. 
Pricking  her  lingers  with  those  cursed  pins. 
Which  surely  were  invented  for  out  sins, — 

LXII. 
Making  a  woman  like  a  porcupine, 

Not  to  be  rashly  touch'd.    But  still  more  dread, 
Oh  ye!  whose  fate  it  is,  as  once  t  was  mine, 

In  early  youth,  to  turn  a  lady's  maid ; — 
I  did  my  very  boyish  best  to  shine 

In  tricking  her  out  for  a  masquerade : 
The  pins  were  placed  sufficieudy,  but  not 
Stuck  all  exactly  in  the  proper  spot. 

LXin. 
But  these  are  foolish  things  to  all  the  wise — 

And  I  love  Wisdom  more  titan  site  loves  me; 
My  tendency  is  to  philosophize 

On  most  things,  from  a  tyrant  to  a  tree; 
But  still  the  spouseless  Virgin  Knowledge  Hies. 

What  are  we?  and  whence  came  we?  what  shall  be 
Our  ultimate  existence?  what's  our  present? 
Are  questions  answerless,  and  yet  incessant. 

LXIV. 
There  was  deep  silence  in  the  chamber:  dim 

And  distant  from  each  other  burn'd  the  lights, 
And  Slumber  hover'd  o'er  each  lovely  limb 

Of  the  fair  occupants :  if  there  be  sprites. 
They  should  have  walk'd  there  in  their  sprite)  irst  trim. 

By  way  of  change  from  their  sepulchral  sites 
And  shown  themselves  as  ghosts  of  better  usee, 
Than  haunting  some  old  ruin  or  wild  waste. 

LXV. 

Many  and  beautiful  lay  those  around. 

Like  flowers  of  different  hue  and  clime  and  root. 

In  some  exotic  garden  sometimes  found, 

With  cost  and  care  and  warmth  induced  to  shoot. 

One,  with  her  auburn  tresses  lightly  bound. 
And  fair  brows  gently  drooping,  as  the  fruit 

Nods  from  the  tree,  was  slumbering  with  soft  brtiih 

And  lips  apart,  which  show'd  the  pearls  beneath. 

LXVI. 

One,  with  her  flush'd  cheek  laid  on  her  white  arm. 

And  raven  ringlets  gathcrd  in  dark  crowd 
Above  her  brow,  lay  dreaming  soft  and  warm; 

Aud,  smiling  through  her  dream,  a*  through  a  rlco 
The  moon  breaks,  half  unvcil'd  each  further  chirm, 

As,  slightly  stirring  in  her  snowy  shroud. 
Her  beauties  seized  the  unconscious  hour  of  sight 
All  bashfully  to  struggle  into  light. 
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lxvfi. 

This  is  oo  bull,  although  it  sounds  so;  for 

T  was  night,  but  there  were  lamps,  as  hath  been  said, 

A  third's  all-pallid  aspect  offer  d  more 
The  trait*  of  sleeping  Sorrow,  and  betray 'd 

Through  die  heaved  breast  the  dream  of  some  far  shore 
Beloved  and  deplored ;  while  slowly  stray'd 

'As  night  dew,  on  a  cypress  glittering,  tinges 

The  black  bough)  tear-drop*  thro'  her  eyes'  dark  fringes. 

LXVIII. 
A  fourth,  as  marble,  statue-like  and  still, 

Lay  in  a  breathless,  hush'd,  and  stony  sleep ; 
White,  cold,  and  pure,  as  looks  a  frozen  rill, 

Or  the  soow  minaret  on  an  Alpine  steep, 
Or  Lots  wife  done  in  salt, — or  what  you  will ; — 

My  similes  are  gather  d  in  a  heap, 
So  pick  and  choose — perhaps  you  '11  be  content 
With  a  carved  lady  on  a  monument. 

LXIX. 

And  lo!  a  fifth  appears; — and  what  is  she' 
A  lady  of  «  a  certain  age,»  which  means 

Certainly  aged — what  her  yean  might  be 
1  know  not,  never  counting  past  their  teens ; 

But  there  she  slept,  not  quite  so  fair  to  see 
As  ere  that  awful  period  intervenes, 

Which  lays  both  men  and  women  on  the  shelf, 

To  meditate  upon  their  sins  and  self. 

LXX. 

But  all  this  time  how  slept,  or  dream'd,  Dudu, 
With  strict  inquiry  I  could  ne'er  discover, 

And  scorn  to  add  a  syllable  untrue ; 

But  ere  the  middle  watch  was  hardly  over, 

Just  when  the  fading  lamps  waned  dim  and  blue. 
And  phantoms  hover'd,  or  might  seem  to  hover, 

To  those  who  like  their  company,  about 

The  apartment,  on  a  sudden  she  scream'd  out : 

LXXI. 

And  that  so  loudly,  that  upstarted  all 

The  Oda,  in  a  general  commotion : 
Matron  and  maids,  and  those  whom  you  may  call 

Neither,  came  crowding  like  the  waves  of  ocean, 
One  on  the  other,  throughout  the  whole  hall, 

All  trembling,  wondering,  without  the  least  notion, 
More  than  I  have  myself,  of  what  could  make 
The  calm  Dudu  so  turbulently  wake. 

LXX1I. 
But  wide  awake  she  was,  and  round  her  bed, 

With  floating  draperies  and  with  flying  hair, 
With  eager  eyes,  and  light  but  hurried  tread, 

And  bosoms,  arms,  and  ancles  glancing  bare, 
And  bright  as  any  meteor  ever  bred 

By  the  North  Pole, — they  *ought  her  cause  of  care, 
For  she  scem'd  agitated,  tlush'd,  and  frighten'd, 
Her  eye  dilated  and  her  colour  heighten  d. 

LXXIII. 
But  what  is  strange — and  a  strong  proof  how  great 

A  blessing  is  sound  slerp,  Juanna  lay 
As  fast  as  ever  husband  by  his  mate 

In  holy  matrimony  snores  away. 
Not  all  the  clamour  broke  her  happy  state 

Of  slumber,  ere  they  shook  her, — so  chey  say, 
At  Irast, — and  then  she  too  unclosed  her  eyes, 
And  yawu  d  a  good  deal  with  discreet  surprise. 


LXXIV. 
And  now  commenced  a  strict  investigation, 

Which,  as  all  spoke  at  once,  and  more  than  once 
Conjecturing,  wondering,  asking  a  narration, 

Alike  might  puzzle  either  wit  or  dunce 
To  answer  in  a  very  clear  oration. 

Dudu  bad  never  pass'd  for  wanting  sense, 
But,  being  «  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is,» 
Could  not  at  first  expound  what  was  amiss. 

LXXV. 
At  length  she  said,  that,  in  a  slumber  sound. 

She  dream'd  a  dream  of  walking  in  a  wood — 
A  «  wood  obscure, »  like  that  where  Dante  found  ■ 

Himself  in  at  the  age  when  all  grow  good; 
Life's  half-way  house,  where  dames  with  virtue  crown  J, 

Run  much  less  risk  of  lovers  turning  rude ; — 
And  that  this  wood  was  full  of  pleasant  fruits, 
And  trees  of  goodly  growth  and  spreading  roots; 

LXXVI. 
And  in  the  midst  a  golden  apple  grew, — 

A  most  prodigious  pippin — but  it  bung 
Rather  too  high  and  distant;  that  she  threw 

Her  glances  on  it,  and  then,  longing,  flung 
Stones,  and  whatever  she  could  pick  up,  to 

Bring  down  the  fruit,  which  still  perversely  clung 
To  its  own  bough,  and  dangled  yet  in  sight, 
But  always  at  a  most  provoking  height: — 

LXXYII. 
That  on  a  sudden,  when  she  least  had  hope, 

It  fell  down  of  its  own  accord,  before 
Ilcr  feet ;  that  her  first  movement  was  to  stoop 

And  pick  it  up,  and  bite  it  to  the  core; 
That  just  as  her  young  lip  began  to  ope 

Upon  the  golden  fruit  the  vision  bore, 
A  bee  flew  out  and  stung  her  to  the  heart, 
And  so — she  awoke  with  a  great  scream  and  start. 

LXXVIII. 
All  this  she  told  with  some  confusion  and 

DUmay,  the  usual  consequence  of  dreams 
Of  the  uupleasaot  kind,  with  none  at  hand 

To  expound  their  vain  and  visionary  gleams. 
I  've  known  some  odd  ones  which  seem'd  really  plann'd 

Prophetically,  or  that  which  one  deems 
«  A  strange  coincidence, »  to  use  a  phrase 
By  which  such  things  are  settled  now-a-days. 

LXXIX. 

The  damsels,  who  had  thoughts  of  some  great  harm, 

Began,  as  is  the  consequence  of  fear, 
To  scold  a  little  at  the  false  alarm 

That  broke  for  nothing  on  their  sleeping  ear. 
The  matron  too  was  wroth  to  leave  her  warm 

Bed  for  the  dream  she  had  been  obliged  to  hear, 
And  chafed  at  poor  Dudu,  who  only  sigh'd, 
And  said  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  cried. 

LXXX. 

« I  've  heard  of  stories  of  a  cock  and  bull ; 

But  visions  of  an  apple  and  a  bee, 
To  take  us  from  our  natural  rest,  and  pull 

The  whole  Oda  from  their  beds  at  half-past  three, 
Would  make  us  think  the  moon  is  at  its  full. 

You  surely  arc  unwell,  child!  we  must  see, 
To-morrow,  what  his  highness*  physician 
i  Will  say  to  this  hysteric  of  a  vision. 
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LXXXI. 

«  And  poor  Juanna  too !  the  child's  first  night 
Witliin  these  walls,  to  be  broke  in  upon 

With  such  a  clamour — I  had  thought  it  right 
That  the  young  stranger  should  not  lie  alone, 

And  as  the  quietest  of  all,  she  might 

With  you,  Dudu,  a  good  night's  rest  have  known ; 

But  now  I  must  transfer  her  to  the  charge 

Of  Lolah — though  her  couch  is  not  so  large.)* 

LXXXII. 
Lolah's  eyes  sparkled  at  the  proposition; 

But  poor  Dudu,  with  large  drops  in  her  own, 
Resulting  from  the  scolding  or  the  vision. 

Implored  that  present  pardon  might  be  shown 
For  this  first  fault,  and  that  on  no  condition 

(She  added  in  a  soft  and  piteous  tone), 
Juanna  should  be  taken  from  her,  and 
Ifer  future  dreams  should  all  be  kept  in  hand. 

LXXXIII. 
She  promised  never  more  to  have  a  dream, 

At  least  to  dream  so  loudly  as  just  now; 
She  wonder'd  at  herself  how  she  could  scream— 

T  was  foolish,  nervous,  as  she  must  allow, 
A  fond  hallucination,  and  a  theme 

For  laughter — but  she  felt  her  spirits  low. 
And  begg'd  they  would  excuse  her ;  she  'd  get  over 
This  weakness  in  a  few  hours,  and  recover. 

LXXXIV. 
And  here  Juanna  kindly  interposed, 

And  said  she  felt  herself  extremely  well 
Where  she  then  was,  as  her  sound  sleep  disclosed 

When  all  around  rang  like  a  tocsin-bell : 
She  did  not  find  herself  the  least  disposed 

To  quit  her  gentle  partner,  and  to  dwell 
Apart  from  one  who  had  no  sin  to  show, 
Save  that  of  dreaming  once  «  mal-a-propos.* 

LXXXV. 
As  thus  Juanna  6poke,  Dudu  turn'd  round, 

And  hid  her  face  within  Joanna's  breast  ; 
Her  neck  alone  was  seen,  but  that  was  found 

The  colour  of  a  budding  rose's  crest. 
I  can't  tell  why  she  blush'd,  nor  can  expound 

The  mystery  of  this  rupture  of  their  rest ; 
All  that  I  know  is,  that  the  facts  I  state 
Are  true  as  truth  has  ever  been  of  late. 

LXXXVf. 

And  so  good  night  to  them, — or,  if  you  will, 

Good  morrow — for  the  cock  had  crown,  and  light 

Began  to  clothe  each  Asiatic  hill, 
And  ihe  mosque  crescent  struggled  into  sight 

Of  the  long  caravan,  which  in  the  chill 
Of  dewy  dawn  wound  slowly  round  each  height 

That  stretches  to  the  stony  belt  which  girds 

Asia,  where  Kaff  looks  down  upon  the  Kurds. 

LXXXVII. 

With  the  first  ray,  or  rather  gray  of  morn, 
Gulbcyaz  rose  from  restlessness ;  and  pale 

As  Passion  rises,  with  its  bosom  worn, 

Array 'd  herself  with  mantle,  gem,  and  veil  : 

The  nightingale  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn, 
Which  Fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail, 

Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 

Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes. 


LXXXVIII. 
And  that 's  the  moral  of  this  composition, 

If  people  would  but  see  its  real  drift; — 
But  that  they  will  not  do  without  suspicion, 

Because  all  gentle  readers  have  the  gift 
Of  closing  'gainst  the  light  their  orbs  of  vision ; 

While  gentle  writers  also  love  to  lift 
Their  voices  'gainst  each  other,  which  is  natural — 
The  numbers  are  too  great  for  them  to  flatter  all. 

LXXXIX. 

Rose  the  Sultana  from  a  bed  of  splendour, — 
Softer  than  the  soft  Sybarite's,  who  cried 

Aloud  because  his  feelings  were  too  tender 
To  brook  a  ruffled  rose-leaf  by  his  side, — 

So  beautiful  that  art  could  Iktle  mend  her. 
Though  pale  with  conflicts  between  love  and  pride  :- 

So  agitated  was  she  with  her  error. 

She  did  not  even  look  into  the  mirror. 

XG. 
Also  arose  about  the  self  same  time. 

Perhaps  a  little  later,  her  great  lord, 
Master  of  thirty  kingdoms  so  sublime, 

And  of  a  wife  by  whom  he  was  abhorr'd ; 
A  thing  of  much  less  import  in  that  clime — 

At  least  to  those  of  incomes  which  afford 
The  filling  up  their  whole  connubial  cargo— 
Than  where  two  wives  are  under  an  embargo. 

XCI. 

He  did  not  think  much  on  the  matter,  nor 

Indeed  on  any  other :  as  a  man, 
He  liked  to  have  a  handsome  paramour 

At  hand,  as  one  may  like  to  have  a  fan, 
And  therefore  of  Circassians  had  good  store. 

As  an  amusement  after  the  Divan; 
Though  an  unusual  fit  of  love,  or  duty, 
Had  made  him  lately  bask  in  his  bride's  beauty. 

XGII. 

And  now  he  rose :  and  after  due  ablations, 

Exacted  by  the  customs  of  the  East, 
And  prayers  and  other  pious  evolutions. 

He  drank  six  cups  of  coffee  at  the  least, 
And  then  withdrew  to  hear  about  the  Russian*, 

Whose  victories  had  recently  increased. 
In  Catherine's  reign,  whom  glory  still  adores 
As  greatest  of  all  sovereigns  and  w s. 

XCUI. 
But  oh,  thou  grand  legitimate  Alexander! 

Her  son's  son,  let  not  this  last  phrase  offend 
Thine  ear,  if  it  should  reach, — and  now  rhymes  wander 

Almost  as  far  as  Petersburgh,  and  lend 
A  dreadful  impulse  to  each  load  meander 

Of  murmuring  Liberty's  wide  waves,  which  Wend 
Their  roar  even  with  the  Baltic's,— so  yon  be 
Your  father's  son,  't  it  quite  enough  for  me. 

XCIV. 
To  call  men  love-begotten,  or  proclaim 

Their  mothers  as  the  antipodes  of  Timon, 
That  hater  of  mankind,  would  be  a  shame, 

A  libel,  or  whate'er  you  please  to  rhyme  oo : 
But  people's  ancestors  are  history's  game; 

And  if  one  lady's  slip  could  leave  a  crime  on 
All  generations,  I  should  like  to  know 
What  pedigree  the  best  would  have  to  show! 
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xcv. 

flad  Catherine  and  the  Sultan  understood 
Their  own  true  interests,  which  kings  rarely  know, 

Until  *t  is  taught  by  lessons  rather  rude, 
There  was  a  way  to  end  their  strife,  although 

Perhaps  precarious,  had  they  hut  thought  good, 
Without  the  aid  of  Prince  or  Plenipo : 

She  to  dismiss  her  guards,  and  he  his  haram, 

And  for  their  other  matters,  meet  and  share  'em. 

XCVI. 
But  as  it  was,  his  Highness  had  to  hold 

His  daily  council  upon  ways  and  means, 
How  to  encounter  with  this  martial  scold, 

This  modern  Amazon  and  Queen  of  queans  ; 
And  the  perplexity  could  not  be  told 

Of  all  the  pillars  of  the  state,  which  leans 
Sometimes  a  little  heavy  on  the  backs 
Of  those  who  cannot  lay  on  a  new  tax. 

xevn. 

Meantime  Gulbeyaz,  when  her  king  was  gone, 

Retired  into  her  boudoir,  a  tweet  place 
For  love  or  breakfast;  private,  pleasing,  lone. 

And  rich  with  all  contrivances  which  grace 
Those  gay  recesses : — many  a  precious  stone 

Sparkled  along  its  roof,  and  many  a  vase 
Of  porcelain  held  in  the  fetter  d  flowers, 
Those  captive  soothers  of  a  captive's  hours. 

XCVIII. 
Mother  of  pearl,  and  porphyry,  and  marble, 

Vied  with  each  other  on  this  costly  spot; 
And  singing  birds  without  were  heard  to  warble ; 

And  the  stain'd  glass  which  lighted  this  fair  grot 
Varied  each  ray;— but  all  descriptions  garble 

The  true  effect,  and  so  we  had  better  not 
Be  too  minute;  an  outline  is  the  best, — 
A  lively  readers  fancy  does  the  rest. 

XCIX. 
And  here  she  sommon'd  Baba,  and  required 

Don  Juan  at  his  hands,  and  information 
Of  what  had  past  since  all  the  slaves  retired, 

And  whether  he  had  occupied  their  station ; 
If  matters  had  been  managed  as  desired, 

And  his  disguise  with  due  consideration 
Kept  up;  and,  above  all,  the  where  and  how 
He  had  pass'd  the  night,  was  what  she  wiih'd  to  know. 

C 
Baba,  with  some  embarrassment,  replied 

To  this  long  catechism  of  questions  ask'd 
More  easily  than  answer  d, — that  he  had  tried 

His  best  to  obey  in  wliat  he  had  been  task'd ; 
But  there  seem'd  something  that  he  wish'd  to  hide, 

Which  hesitation  more  betray'd  than  mask'd ; — 
He  scratched  his  car,  the  infallible  resource 
To  which  embarraas'd  people  have  recourse. 

CI. 
Gulbeyaz  was  no  model  of  true  patience. 

Nor  much  disposed  to  wait  in  word  or  deed ; 
She  liked  quick  answers  in  all  conversations; 

And  when  she  saw  him  stumbling  like  a  steed 
In  his  replies,  she  puzzled  him  for  fresh  ones ; 

And  as  his  speech  grew  still  more  broken-kneed. 
Her  cheek  began  to  flush,  her  eyes  to  sparkle, 
Aod  her  proud  brow's  blue  veins  to  swell  and  darkle. 


CII. 
When  Baba  saw  these  symptom's,  which  he  knew 

To  bode  him  no  great  good,  he  deprecated 
Her  anger,  and  beseech'd  she'd  hear  him  through — 

He  could  not  help  the  thing  which  he  related  : 
Then  out  it  came  at  length,  that  to  Dudu 

Juan  was  given  in  charge,  as  hath  been  stated; 
But  not  by  Baba's  fault,  he  said,  and  swore  on 
The  holy  camel's  hump,  besides  the  Koran. 

CHI. 
The  chief  dame  of  the  Oda,  upon  whom 

The  discipline  of  the  whole  haram  bore, 
As  soon  as  they  re-en ter'd  their  own  room. 

For  Baba's  function  stopp'd  short  at  the  door, 
Had  settled  all ;  nor  could  he  then  presume 

(The  aforesaid  Baba)  just  then  10  do  more, 
Without  exciting  such  suspicion  as 
Might  make  the  matter  still  worse  than  it  was. 

CIV. 
He  hoped,  indeed  he  thought  he  could  be  sure, 

Juan  had  not  betray'd  himself;  in  fact 
T  was  certain  that  his  conduct  had  been  pure, 

Because  a  foolish  or  imprudent  act 
Would  not  alone  have  made  him  insecure. 

But  ended  in  his  being  found  out  and  tack  J, 
And  thrown  into  the"  sea. — Thus  Baba  spoke 
Of  all  save  Dudu's  dream,  which  was  no  joke. 

CV. 

This  he  discreetly  kept  in  the  back  ground, 

And  talk'd  away— and  might  have  tiilk'd  till  now,  » 

For  any  further  answer  that  he  found, 

So  deep  an  anguish  wrung  Gulbeyaz'  brow ; 

Her  cheek  turn'd  ashes,  ears  rung,  brain  whirl'd  round, 
As  if  she  had  received  a  sudden  blow. 

And  the  heart's  dew  of  pain  sprang  fast  and  chilly 

O'er  her  fair  front,  like  morning's  on  a  lily. 

CVI. 
Although  she  was  not  of  the  fainting  sort, 

Baba  thought  she  would  faint,  but  there  he  crr'd — 
It  was  but  a  convulsion,  which  though  short 

tan  never  be  described;  we  all  have  heard, 
And  some  of  us  have  felt  thus  «  all  amort,* 

When  things  beyond  the  common  have  occurr  d ; — 
Gulbeyaz  proved  in  that  brief  agony 
What  she  could  ne'er  express — then  how  should  I? 

CVII. 
She  stood  a  moment,  as  a  Pythoness 

Stands  on  her  tripod,  agonized,  and  full 
Of  inspiration  gather'd  from  distress, 

When  all  the  heart-strings  like  wild  horses  pull 
The  heart  asunder; — then,  as  more  or  less 

Their  speed  abated  or  their  strength  grew  dull, 
She  sunk  down  on  her  seat  by  slow  degrees, 
And  bow'd  her  throbbing  head  o'er  trembling  knees. 

CVIII. 
Iler  face  declined  and  was  unseen ;  her  hair 

Fell  in  long  tresses  like  the  weeping  willow, 
Sweeping  the  marble  underneath  her  chair, 

Or  rather  sofa  (for  it  was  all  pillow, — 
A  low,  soft  Ottoman) ,  and  black  despair 

Stirr'd  up  and  down  her  bosom  like  a  billow. 
Which  rushes  to  some  shore  whose  shingle*  chei  k 
Its  farther  course,  but  matt  receive  its  wreck. 
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CDC. 
Her  head  bung  down,  and  her  long  hair  in  stooping 

Concealed  her  features  better  than  a  veil ; 
And  one  hand  o'er  the  Ottoman  lay  drooping. 

White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaster  pale : 
Would  that  I  were  a  painter !  to  be  grouping 

AH  that  a  poet  drags  into  detail ! 
Oh  that  my  words  were  colours !  but  their  tints 
Hay  serve  perhaps  as  outlines  or  slight  hints. 

CX. 
Baba,  who  knew  by  experience  when  to  talk 

And  when  to  hold  his  tongue,  now  held  it  till 
This  passion  might  blow  o'er,  nor  dared  to  balk 

Gulbeyaz'  taciturn  or  speaking  will. 
At  length  she  rose  up,  and  began  to  walk 

Slowly  along  the  room,  but  silent  still, 
And  her  brow  clear'd,  but  not  her  troubled  eye — 
The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  sea  ran  high. 

CXI. 
She  stopp'd,  and  raised  her  head  to  speak — but  paused, 

And  then  moved  on  again  with  rapid  pace; 
Then  slacken'd  it,  which  is  the  march  most  caused 

By  deep  emotion: — you  may  sometimes  trace 
A  feeling  in  each  footstep,  as  disclosed 

By  Sallust  in  his  Catiline,  who,  chased 
By  all  the  demons  of  all  passions,  s&ow'd 
Their  work  even  by  the  way  in  which  he  trode. 

CXJI. 

Gulbeyaz  stopp'd  and  beckon'd  Baba : — «  slave ! 

Bring  the  two  slaves !»  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
But  one  which  Baba  did  not  like  to  brave, 

And  yet  he  shuddcr'd,  and  seem'd  rather  prone 
To  prove  reluctant,  and  begg'd  leave  to  crave 

(Though  he  well  knew  the  meaning)  to  be  shown 
What  slaves  her  highness  wish'd  to  indicate, 
For  fear  of  any  error  like  the  late. 

CXIII. 

«  The  Georgian  and  her  paramour,»  replied 
The  imperial  bride — and  added,  «  Let  the  boat 

Be  ready  by  the  secret  portal's  side : 
You  know  the  rest.w   The  words  stuck  in  her  throat, 

Despite  her  injured  love  and  fiery  pride; 
And  of  this  Baba  willingly  took  note, 

And  begg'd  by  every  hair  of  Mahomet's  beard, 

.She  would  revoke  the  order  he  had  heard. 

CXIV. 

«  To  hear  is  to  obey,*  he  said ;  «  but  still, 

Sultana,  think  upon  the  consequence: 
It  is  not  that  I  shall  not  all  fulfil 

Your  orders,  even  in  their  severest  sense ; 
But  such  precipitation  may  end  ill, 

Even  at  your  own  imperative  expense: 
I  do  not  mean  destruction  and  exposure 
In  case  of  any  premature  disclosure ; 

CXV. 
a  But  your  own  feelings. — Even  should  all  the  rest 

Be  hidden  by  the  rolling  wavest  which  hide 
Already  many  a  once  love-beaten  breast 

Deep  in  the  caverns  of  the  deadly  tide — 
You  love  this  boyish,  new  seraglio  guest, 

And — if  this  violent  remedy  be  tried — 
Excuse  my  freedom,  when  I  here  assure  you, 
That  killing  him  is  not  the  way  to  cure  you.» 


CXVI. 
«  What  dost  thon  know  of  love  or  feeling? — wretch .' 

Begone !»  she  cried,  with  kindling  eyes.  «  and  do 
My  bidding ! »  Baba  vanish'd ,-  for  to  stretch 

His  own  remonstrance  further,  he  well  knew. 
Might  end  in  acting  as  his  own  «  Jack  Ketch  ;» 

And,  though  he  wish'd  extremely  to  get  through 
This  awkward  business  without  harm  to  other*. 
He  still  preferr'd  his  own  neck  to  another's. 

CXVII. 
Away  he  went  then  upon  his  commission. 

Growling  and  grumbling  in  good  Turkish  phrase 
Against  all  women,  of  wbate'er  condition. 

Especially  Sultanas  and  their  ways; 
Their  obstinacy,  pride,  and  indecision, 

Their  never  knowing  their  own  mind  two  days. 
The  trouble  that  they  gave,  their  immorality. 
Which  made  him  daily  bless  his  own  neutrality. 

CXVHI. 
And  then  he  call'd  his  brethren  lo  his  aid. 

And  sent  one  on  a  summons  to  the  pair. 
That  they  must  instantly  be  well  array'd. 

And,  above  all,  be  comb'd  even  to  a  hair. 
And  brought  before  the  empress,  who  had  made 

Inquiries  after  them  v*ith  kindest  care: 
At  which  Dudu  look'd  strange,  and  Juan  silly , 
But  go  they  must  at  once,  and  will  I — niil  I. 

CXIX. 
And  here  I  leave  them  at  their  preparation 

For  the  imperial  presence,  wherein  whether 
Gulbeyaz  show'd  them  both  commiseration. 

Or  got  rid  of  the  parties  altogether — 
Like  other  angry  ladies  of  her  nation, — 

Are  things  the  turning  of  a  hair  or  feather 
May  settle ;  but  far  be 't  from  me  to  anticipate 
In  what  way  feminine  caprice  may  dissipate. 

CXX. 

I  leave  them  for  the  present,  with  good  wishev 
Though  doubts  of  their  well  doing,  to  arrange 

Another  part  of  history ;  for  the  dishes 

Of  this  our  banquet  we  must  sometimes  chaogr 

And,  trusting  Juan  may  escape  the  fishes. 
Although  his  situation  now  seems  strange 

And  scarce  secure,  as  such  digressions  art  fair. 

The  Muse  will  take  a  little  touch  at  warfare. 


CANTO  VII. 


i. 

Oh  love!  Oh  glory!  what  are  ye?  who  fly 

Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight: 
There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  Polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendani  and  more  fleeting  Bight. 
Chill,  and  chaiu'd  to  cold  earth,  wc  lift  on  high 

Our  eyes  in  search  of  either  lovely  light; 
A  thousand  and  a  thousand  colours  they 
Assume,  then  leave  us  on  our  freezing  way. 
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n. 

And  such  as  they  are,  such  my  present  tale  is, 
A  non-descript  and  ever-varying  rhyme, 

A  verbified  Aurora  Borealis, 
Which  flashes  o'er  a  waste  and  icy  clime. 

When  we  know  what  all  are,  we  must  bewail  us, 
But  ne'er  the  less  I  hope  it  is  no  crime 

To  laugh  at  all  things:  for  I  wish  to  know 

What,  after  all,  are  all  things — Lut  a  show? 

m. 

They  accuse  me— me— the  present  writer  of 
The  present  poem,  of — I  know  not  what,— 

A  tendency  to  underrate  and  scoff 
At  human  power  and  virtue,  and  all  that; 

And  this  they  say  in  language  rather  rough. 
Good  God!  I  wonder  what  they  would  be  at! 

I  say  no  more  than  has  been  said  in  Dante's 

Verse,  and  by  Solomon,  and  by  Cervantes; 

IV. 

By  Swift,  by  Machiavel,  by  Rochefbucault,  1 

By  Fenelon,  by  Luther,  and  by  Plato; 
By  Tillotson,  and  Wesley,  and  Rousseau, 

Who  knew  this  life  was  not  worth  a  potato. 
Tis  not  their  fault,  nor  mine,  if  this  be  so — 

For  my  part,  I  pretend  not  to  be  Cato, 
Nor  even  Diogenes. — We  live  and  die, 
But  which  is  best,  you  know  no  more  than  I. 

V. 

Socrates  said,  our  only  knowledge  was 

«  To  know  that  nothing  could  be  known ;»  a  pleasant 
Science  enough,  which  levels  to  an  ass 

Ejch  man  of  wisdom,  future,  past,  or  present. 
Newton  (that  proverb  of  the  mind),  alas ! 

Declared,  with  all  his  grand  discoveries  recent, 
That  he  himself  felt  only  « like  a  youth 
Picking  up  shells  by  the  great  ocean — truth. » 

YI. 

EcMesiastes  said,  that  all  is  vanity — 

Most  modern  preachers  say  the  same,  or  show  it 
By  their  examples  of  true  Christianity; 

In  short,  all  know,  or  very  soon  may  know  it. 
And  in  this  scene  of  all~confes*'d  inanity, 

By  saint,  by  sage,  by  preacher,  and  by  poet, 
Must  !  restrain  me,  through  the  fear  of  strife,     ' 
From  holding  up  the  nothingness  of  life  ? 

vir. 

Dogs,  or  men!  (for  I  flatter  you  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far)  ye  may 

Read,  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way. 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 

Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  Muse  withdraw  one  ray 

From  out  her  skies; — then  howl  your  idle  wrath  ! 

While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

viir. 

•t  Fierce  loves  and  faithless  wars* — I  am  not  sure . 

If  this  be  the  right  reading — 't  is  no  matter; 
The  fact's  about  the  same ;  I  am  secure; — 

1  sing  them  both,  and  am  about  to  batter 
A  town  which  did  a  famous  siege  endure, 

And  was  beleagucr'd  both  hy  land  and  water 
By  Suvaroff,  or  anglice  Suwarrow, 
Who  loved  blood  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow. 


IX. 

The  fortress  is  call'd  Ismail,  and  is  placed 

Upon  the  Danube's  left  branch  and  left  bank, 

With  buildings  in  the  oriental  taste, 

But  still  a  fortress  of  the  foremost  rank, 

Or  was,  at  least,  unless  't  is  since  defaced. 

Which  with  your  conquerors  is  a  common  prank : 

It  stands  some  eighty  versts  from  the  high  sea, 

And  measures  round  of  toises  thousands  three. 

X. 

Within  the  extent  of  this  fortification 

A  borough  is  comprised,  along  the  height 

Upon  the  left,  which,  from  its  loftier  station, 
Commands  the  city,  and  upon  its  site 

A  Greek  had  raised  around  this  elevation 
A  quantity  of  palisades  upright, 

So  placed  as  to  impede  the  fire  of  those 

Who  held  the  place,  and  to  assist  the  foe's. 

XI. 
This  circumstance  may  serve  to  give  a  notion 
„  *#Hhe  high  talents  of  this  new  Vauban : 
But  the  town  ditch  below  was  deep  as  ocean, 

The  rampart  higher  than  you  'd  wish  to  hang : 
But  then  there  was  a  great  want  of  precaution 

(  Prithee,  excuse  this  engineering  slang), 
Nor  work  advanced,  nor  cover'd  way  was  there, 
To  hint  at  least  «  Here  is  no  thoroughfare. » 

XII. 
But  a  stone  bastion,  with  a  narrow  gorge, 

And  walls  as  thick  as  most  sculls  born  as  yet  ; 
Two  batteries,  cap-a-pee,  as  our  Saint  George, 

Case-mated  one,  and  t"  other  «  a  barbette, » 
Of  Danube's  bank  took  formidable  charge; 

While  two>aiid>twenty  cannon,  duly  set, 
Rose  o'er  the  town's  right  side,  in  bristling  tier, 
Forty  feet  high,  upon  a  cavalier. 

XIII. 
But  from  the  river  the  town  's  open  quite. 

Because  the  Turks  could  never  be  persuaded 
A  Russian  vessel  e'er  would  heave  in  sight ; 

And  such  their  creed  was,  till  they  were  invaded, 
When  it  grew  rather  late  to  set  things  right. 

But  as  the  Danube  could  not  well  be  waded, 
They  look'd  upon  the  Muscovite  flotilla, 
And  only  shouted,  «  Alla'.n  and  «  Bis  Blillah!* 

XIV. 

The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack ; 

But  oh,  ye  goddesses  of  war  and  glory! 
How  shall  1  spell  the  name  of  each  Cossack 

Wrho  were  immortal,  could  one  tell  their  story? 
Alas!  what  to  their  memory  can  lack? 

Achilles  self  was  not  more  grim  and  gory 
Than  thousands  of  this  new  and  polish'd  nation, 
Whose  names  want  nothing  but — pronunciation. 

XV. 

Still  I  'II  record  a  few,  if  but  to  increase 

Our  euphony — there  was  Strongenoff,  and  Strokonof f, 
Mekoop,  Serge  Lwdw,  Arseniew  of  modern  Greece, 

And  Tschitsshakoff,  and  Roguenoff,  and  Chokcnoff, 
And  others  of  twelve  consonants  a  piece: 

And  more  might  be  found  out,  if  I  could  poke  enough 
Into  gazettes;  but  fame  (capricious  strumpet!) 
It  seems  has  got  an  ear  as  well  as  trumpet. 
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XVI. 

And  cannot  tune  those  discords  of  narration, 
Which  may  be  names  at  Moscow,  into  rhyme. 

Tet  there  were  several  worth  commemoration, 
As  e'er  was  virgin  of  a  nuptial  chime ; 

Soft  words  too,  fitted  for  the  peroration 
Of  Londonderry,  drawling  against  time, 

Ending  in  « ischskin,»  «ousckio,»  «iffskchy,»  «  ouski,» 

Of  whom  we  can  insert  but  Rousamouski, 

XVII. 
Schcrema toff  and  Chrematoff,  Koklophti, 

Koclobski,  Kourakin,  and  Mouskin  Pouskin, 
All  proper  men  of  weapons,  as  e'er  scoff  d  high 

Against  a  roe,  or  ran  a  sabre  through  skin : 
Little  cared  they  for  Mahomet  or  Mufti, 

Unless  to  make  their  kettle-drums  a  new  skin 
Out  of  their  hides,  if  parchment  had  grown  dear, 
And  no  more  handy  substitute  been  near. 

XVIII. 

Then  there  were  foreigners  of  much  renown, 

Of  various  nations,  and  all  volunteers ; 
Not  fighting  for  their  country  or  its  crown, 

But  wishing  to  be  one  day  brigadiers ; 
Also  to  have  the  sacking  of  a  town — 

A  pleasant  thing  to  young  men  at  their  years. 
'Alougst  them  were  several  Englishmen  of  pith, 
Sixteen  call'd  Thomson,  and  nineteen  named  Smith. 

XIX. 
Jack  Thomson  and  Bill  Thomson ; — all  the  rest 

Uad  been  call'd  «  Jemmy, »  after  the  great  bard; 
I  don't  know  whether  they  had  arms  or  crest, 

But  such  a  godfather  's  as  good  a  card. 
Three  of  the  Smiths  were  Peters;  but  the  best 

Amongst  them  all,  hard  blows  to  inflict  or  ward, 
Was  he,  since  so  rcnown'd  « in  country  quarters 
At  Halifax ;»  but  now  he  served  the  Tartars. 

XX. 

The  rests  were  Jacks  and  Gills,  and  Wills  and  Bills ; 

But  when  I  've  added  that  the  elder  Jack  Smith 
Was  born  in  Cumberland  among  the  hills, 

And  that  his  rather  was  an  honest  blacksmith, 
I  've  said  all  /  know  of  a  name  that  fills 

Three  lines  of  the  dispatch  in  taking  «Schmacksmilh,» 
A  village  of  Moldavia's  waste,  wherein 
lie  fell,  immortal  in  a  bulletin. 

XXI. 

I  wonder  (although  Mars  no  doubt 's  a  god  I 

Praise)  if  a  man's  name  in  a  bulletin 
May  make  up  for  a  bullet  in  his  body? 

I  hope  this  little  question  is  no  sin, 
Because,  though  I  am  but  a  simple  noddy, 

I  think  one  Shakspeare  puts  the  same  thought  in 
The  mouth  of  some  one  in  his  plays  so  doatiog, 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

XXH. 

Then  there  were  Frenchmen,  gallant,  young,  and  gay : 

But  I  'm  too  great  a  patriot  to  record 
Their  Gallic  names  upon  a  glorious  day; 

I  'd  rather  tell  ten  lies  than  say  a  word 
Of  truth ; — such  truths  are  treason  :  they  betray 

Their  country,  and,  as  traitors  are  abliorr  d, 
Who  name  the  French  and  English,  save  to  show 
How  peace  should  make  John  Bull  the  Frenchman's  for  7 


XXIII. 
The  Russians,  having  built  two  batteries  on 

An  isle  near  Ismail,  had  two  ends  in  view; 
The  first  was  to  bombard  it,  and  knock  down 

The  public  buildings,  and  the  private  too. 
No  matter  what  poor  souls  might  be  undone. 

The  city's  shape  suggested  this,  't  is  true ; 
Form'd  like  an  amphitheatre,  each  dwelling 
Presented  a  fine  mark  to  throw  a  shell  in. 

XXIV. 

The  second  object  was  to  profit  by 

The  moment  of  the  general, consternation. 

To  attack  the  Turk's  flotilla,  which  lay  nigb. 
Extremely  tranquil,  anchor'd  at  its  station  : 

But  a  third  motive  was  as  probably 
To  frighten  them  into  capitulation; 

A  phantasy  which  sometimes  seises  warrior*. 

Unless  they  are  game  as  bull-dogs  and  fox-terrier*. 

XXV. 

A  habit  rather  blameable,  which  is 

That  of  despising  those  we  combat  with. 

Common  in  many  cases,  was  in  this 
The  cause  of  killing  Tcbitchiizkorf  and  Smith; 

One  of  the  valourous  «  Smiths*  whom  we  snail  arise 
Out  of  those  nineteen  who  late  rhymed  to  «ptuV 

But  't  is  a  name  so  spread  o'er  «  Sir*  and  «  Madam.* 

That  one  would  think  the  nasT  who  bore  at  «  !•»■ » 

XXVI. 

The  Russian  batteries  were  incomplete, 
Because  they  were  constructed  in  a  harry. 

Thus,  the  same  cause  which  makes  a  verse  want  fart. 
And  throws  a  cloud  o'er  Longman  and  John  Msvm. 

When  the  sale  of  new  books  is  not  so  sleet 
As  they  who  print  them  think  is  necessary, 

May  likewise  put  off  for  a  time  what  story 

Sometimes  calls  «  murder,*  and  at  others  «  glory.* 

xxvn. 

Whether  it  was  their  engineers'  stupidity, 
Their  haste,  or  waste,  I  neither  know  nor  care. 

Or  some  contractor's  personal  cupidity, 
Saving  his  soul  by  cheating  in  the  ware 

Of  homicide ;  but  there  was  no  solidity  \ 

In  the  new  batteries  erected  there; 

They  cither  mi&s'd,  or  they  were  never  missd, 

And  added  greatly  to  the  missing  list. 

XXVIII. 
A  sad  miscalculation  about  distance 

Made  all  their  naval  matters  incorrect; 
Three  fire-ships  lost  their  amiable  existence 

Before  they  reach'd  a  spot  to  take  effect : 
The  match  was  lit  too  soon,  and  no  assistance 

Could  remedy  this  lubberly  defect;  j 

They  blew  up  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
While,  though  t  was  dawn,  the  Turks  slept  tast  as  ever.  | 

XXIX.  I 

At  seven  they  rose,  however,  and  survey  d 

The  Russ  flotilla  getting  under  way; 
T  was  nine,  when  still  advancing  undismayed,  i 

Within  a  cables  length  their  vessels  lay 
Off  Ismail,  and  commenced  a  cannonade. 

Which  was  return  d  with  interest,  I  may  car, 
And  by  a  fire  of  musquetry  and  grape, 
And  shells  ami  shot  of  every  the  and  shape. 
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XXX. 

For  six  hours  bore  they  without  intermission 
The  Turkish  fire;  and,  aided  by  their  own 

Land  batteries,  work'd  their  guns  with  great  precision : 
At  length  they  found  mere  cannonade  alone 

By  no  means  would  produce  the  town's  submission, 
And  made  a  signal  to  retreat  at  one. 

One  bark  blew  up;  a  second,  near  the  works 

Running  aground,  was  taken  by  the  Turks. 

XXXI. 
The  Moslem  too  had  lost  both  ships  and  men ; 

But  when  they  saw  the  enemy  retire, 
Their  Delhis  mann'd  some  boats,  and  sail  d  again, 

And  gall'd  the  Russians  with  a  heavy  fire, 
And  tried  to  make  a  landing  on  the  main. 

But  here  the  effect  fell  short  of  their  desire: 
Count  Damas  drove  them  back  into  the  water 
Pell  mell,  and  with  a  whole  gazette  of  slaughter. 

xxxir. 

«  If »  (says  the  historian  here)  «  I  could  report 
AM  that  the  Russians  did  upon  this  day, 

I  think  that  several  volumes  would  fall  short, 
And  I  should  still  have  many  things  to  say;» 

And  so  he  says  no  more— but  pays  his  court 
To  some  distinguish'd  strangers  in  that  fray, 

The  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  Langeron,  and  Damas, 

3ames  great  as  any  that  the  roll  of  fame  has. 

XXXIII. 
This  being  the  case,  may  show  us  what  fame  if: 

For  out  of  these  three  «  preux  chevaliers,*  bow 
Many  of  common  readers  give  a  guess 

That  savch  existed  ?  (and  they  may  live  now 
For  aught  we  know).    Renown  a  all  hit  or  miss ; 

There  s  fortune  even  in  fame,  we  must  allow. 
T  is  true  the  Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
Have  half  withdrawn  from  him  oblivion's  screen. 

XXXIV. 

But  here  are  men  who  fought  in  gallant  actions 

As  gallantly  as  ever  heroes  fought, 
But  buried  in  the  heap  of  such  transactions— 

Their  names  are  rarely  found  nor  often  sought. 
Thus  even  good  fame  may  suffer  sad  contractions, 

And  is  extinguished  sooner  than  she  ought : 
Of  all  our  modern  battles,  I  will  bet 
You  can  t  repeat  nine  names  from  each  gazette. 

XXXV. 

In  short,  this  last  attack,  though  rich  in  glory, 
Show'd  that  somewhere,  somehow,  there  was  a  fault ; 

And  Admiral  Ribas  (known  in  Russian  story) 
Most  strongly  recommended  an  assault; 

In  which  he  was  opposed  by  young  and  hoary, 
Which  made  a  long  debate : — but  I  must  halt ; 

For  if  I  wrote  down  every  warrior's  speech, 

1  doubt  few  readers  e  er  would  mount  the  breach. 

XXXVI. 
There  was  a  man,  if  that  be  was  a  man,— 

Not  that  his  manhood  could  be  calfd  in  question, 
For,  had  he  not  been  Hercules,  his  span 

Had  been  as  short  in  youth  as  indigestion 
Made  his  last  illness,  when,  all  worn  and  wan, 

He  died  beneath  a  tree,  as  much  unbless'd  on 
The  soil  of  the  green  province  be  had  wasted, 
As  e'er  was  locust  on  the  land  it  blasted ; — 


XXXVII. 

This  was  Potemkio— a  great  thing  in  days 
When  homicide  and  harlotry  made  great ; 

If  stars  and  titles  could  entail  long  praise, 
His  glory  might  half  equal  his  estate. 

This  fellow,  being  six  foot  high,  could  raise 
A  kind  of  phantasy  proportionate 

In  the  then  sovereign  of  the  Russian  people, 

Who  measured  men  as  you  would  do  a  steeple. 

XXXVIII. 
While  things  were  in  abeyance,  Ribas  sent 

A  courier  to  the  prince,  and  he  succeeded 
In  ordering  matters  after  his  own  bent. 

I  cannot  tell  the  way  in  which  he  pleaded, 
But  shortly  he  had  cause  to  be  content. 

In  the  mean  time  the  batteries  proceeded, 
And  fourscore  cannon  on  die  Danube's  border 
Were  briskly  fired  and  answer  d  in  due  order. 

XXXIX. 

But  on  the  thirteenth,  when  already  part 
Of  the  troops  were  embark  d,  the  siege  to  raise, 

A  courier  on  the  spur  inspired  new  heart 
Into  all  panters  for  newspaper  praise, 

As  well  as  dilettanti  in  war's  art, 
By  his  dispatches  couch'd  in  pithy  praise, 

Announcing  the  appointment  of  that  lover  of 

Battles  to  the  command,  Field-Marshal  Souvaroff. 

XL. 

The  letter  of  the  prince  to  the  same  marshal 
Was  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  had  the  cause 

Been  one  to  which  a  good  heart  could  be  partial — 
Defence  of  freedom,  country,  or  of  laws ; 

But  as  it  was  mere  lust  of  power  to  o'er-arch  all 
With  its  proud  brow,  it  merits  slight  applause, 

Save  for  its  style,  which  said,  all  in  a  trice, 

m  You  will  take  Ismail,  at  whatever  price.* 

XLI. 

<  Let  there  be  light !  said  God,  and  there  was  light !» 
«  Let  there  be  blood !»  says  man,  and  there 's  a  sea ! 

The  fiat  of  this  spoil'd  child  of  the  night 
(For  day  ne'er  saw  bis  merits)  could  decree 

More  evil  in  an  hour,  than  thirty  bright 
Summers  could  renovate,  though  they  should  be 

Lovely  as  those  which  ripen'd  Eden's  fruit— 

For  war  cuts  up  not  only  branch  but  root. 

XL1I. 

Our  friends  the  Turks,  who  with  loud  «  Abas  »  now 
Began  to  signalise  the  Russ  retreat,  * 

Were  damnably  mistaken  ;  few  are  slow 
In  thinking  that  their  enemy  is  beat 

(Or  beaten,  if  you  insist  on  grammar,  though 
I  never  think  about  it  in  a  heat) ; 

But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken, 

Who,  hating  hogs,  yet  wish'd  to  save  their  bacon. 

XLm. 

For,  on  the  sixteenth,  at  full  gallop,  drew 

In  sight  two  horsemen,  who  were  dcem'd  Cossacks 

For  some  time,  till  they  came  in  nearer  view. 
They  had  but  little  baggage  at  their  backs, 

For  there  were  but  three  shirts  between  the  two ; 
But  on  they  rode  upon  two  Ukraine  hacks, 

Till,  in  approaching,  were  at  length  descried 

In  this  pi* iu  pair,  Suwarrow  and  bis  guide. 
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XLIV. 
«  Great  joy  to  London  now !»  says  some  great  fool, 

When  London  had  a  grand  illumination, 
Which  to  that  bottle-conjuror,  John  Bull, 

Is  of  all  dreams  the  first  hallucination ; 
So  that  the  streets  of  colour'd  lamps  are  full. 

That  sage  (said  John)  surrenders  at  discretion 
His  purse,  his  soul,  his  sense,  and  even  his  nonsense, 
To  gratify,  like  a  huge  moth,  this  one  sense. 

XLV. 
T  is  strange  that  he  should  further  «  damn  his  eyes,* 

For  they  are  damn'd  :  that  once  all  famous  oath 
Is  to  the  devil  now  no  further  prize, 

Since  John  has  lately  lost  the  use  of  both. 
Debt  he  calls  wealth,  and  taxes,  paradise ; 

And  famine,  with  her  gaunt  and  bony  growth, 
Which  stare  him  in  the  face,  he  won't  examine. 
Or  swears  that  Ceres  hath  begotten  Famine. 

XLVI. 
Rut  to  the  tale.    Great  joy  unto  the  camp ! 

To  Russian,  Tartar,  English,  French,  Cossack, 
O'er  whom  Suwarrow  shone  like  a  gas-lamp, 

Presaging  a  most  luminous  attack ; 
Or,  like  a  wisp  along  the  marsh  so  damp, 

Which  leads  beholders  on  a  boggy  walk. 
He  flitted  to  and  fro,  a  dancing  light, 
Which  all  who  saw  it  follow'd,  wroog  or  right. 

XLVII. 
But  certes  matters  took  a  different  face; 

There  was  enthusiasm  and  much  applause, 
The  fleet  and  camp  saluted  with  great  grace, 

And  all  presaged  good  fortune  to  their  cause. 
Within  a  cannon-shot  length  of  the  place 

They  drew,  constructed  ladders,  repair'd  flaws 
In  former  works,  made  new,  prepared  fascines, 
And  all  kinds  of  benevolent  machines. 

XLVIH. 
T  is  thus  the  spirit  of  a  single  mind 

Makes  that  of  multitudes  take  one  direction, 
As  roll  the  waters  to  the  breathing  wind, 

Or  roams  the  herd  beneath  the  bull's  protection ; 
Or  as  a  little  dog  will  lead  the  blind, 

Or  a  bell-wether  form  the  flock's  connexion 
By  tinkling  sounds,  when  they  go  forth  to  victual : 
Such  is  the  sway  of  your  great  men  o'er  little. 

XLIX. 
The  whole  camp  rung  with  joy ;  you  would  have  thought 

That  tbey  were  going  to  a  marriage-feast 
(This  metaphor,  r- think,  holds  good  as  aught. 

Since  there  is  discord  after  both  at  least). 
There  was  not  now  a  luggage-boy  but  sought 

Danger  and  spoil  with  ardour  much  increased ; 
And  why?  because  a  little,  odd,  old  man, 
Stripp'd  to  hit  shirt,  was  come  to  lead  the  van. 

L. 
But  so  it  was;  and  every  preparation 

Was  made  with  all  alacrity:  the  first 
Detachment  of  three  columns  took  its  station, 

And  waited  but  the  signal's  voice  to  burst 
Upon  the  foe :  the  second's  ordination 

Was  also  in  three  columns,  with  a  thirst 
For  glory  gaping  o'er  a  sea  of  slaughter  : 
The  third,  in  columns  two,  attack'd  by  water. 


LI. 
New  batteries  were  erected ;  and  was  held 

A  general  council,  in  which  unanimity. 
That  stranger  to  most  councils,  here  prevail'd. 

As  sometimes  happens  in  a  great  extremity ; 
And,  every  difficulty  being  dispell'd, 

Glory  began  to  dawn  with  due  sublimity, 
While  Souvaroff,  determined  to  obtain  it. 
Was  teaching  his  recruits  to  use  the  bayonet.  * 

Lit. 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  he,  commander- 
in-chief,  in  proper  person  deign* d  to  drill 

The  awkward  squad,  and  could  afford  to  squander 
His  time,  a  corporal's  duty  to  fulfil; 

Just  as  you  'd  break  a  tucking  salamander 
To  swallow  flame,  and  never  take  it  ill  'r 

He  show  d  them  how  to  mount  a  ladder  (which 

Was  not  like  Jacob's)  or  to  cross  a  ditch. 

Lilt. 

Also  he  dress'd  up,  for  the  nonce,  fascines 
Like  men,  with  turbans,  scimitars,  and  dirks. 

And  made  them  charge  with  bayonet  these  machines, 
By  way  of  lesson  against  actual  Turks  ; 

And,  when  well  practised  in  these  mimic  scenes, 
ne  judged  them  proper  to  assail  the  works; 

At  which  your  wise  men  sneer'd,  in  phrases  witty : — 

He  made  no  answer;  but  he  took  the  city. 

LIV. 
Most  things  were  in  this  posture  on  the  eve 

Of  the  assault,  and  all  the  camp  was  in    - 
A  stern  repose ;  which  you  would  scarce  conceive ; 

Yet  men,  resolved  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin, 
Are  very  silent  when  they  once  believe 

That  all  is  settled : — there  was  little  din. 
For  some  were  thinking  of  their  home  and  friends. 
And  others  of  themselves  and  latter  ends. 

LV. 

Suwarrow  chiefly  was  on  the  alert, 

Surveying,  drilling,  ordering,  jesting. 
For  the  man  was,  we  safely  may  assert, 

A  thing  to  wonder  at  beyond  most  w< 
Hero,  buffoon,  half-demon,  and  half-dirt, 

Praying,  instructing,  desolating,  plundering ; 
Now  Mars,  now  Momus ;  and,  when  bent  to  storm 
A  fortress,  harlequin  in  uniform. 

LVI. 
The  day  before  the  assault,  while  upon  driB — 

For  this  great  conqueror  pky'd  the  corporal — 
Some  Cossacks,  hovering  like  hawks  round  a  hill, 

Had  met  a  party  towards  the  twilight's  fall. 
One  of  whom  spoke  their  tongne,  or  well  or  iU — 

T  was  much  that  he  was  understood  at  all ; 
But  whether  from  his  voice,  or  speech,  or  manner. 
They  found  that  he  had  fought  beneath  their  banner. 

LYII. 
Whereon,  immediately,  at  his  request, 

They  brought  him  and  his  comrades  to  head-qnirtrcs : 
Their  dress  was  Moslem,  but  you  might  hare  gues»'d 

That  these  were  merely  masquerading  Tartars, 
And  that  beneath  each  Turkish-fashion  d  vest 

Lurk'd  Cltristianity  ;  who  sometimes  barters 
Her  inward  grace  for  outward  show,  and  makes 
It  difficult  to  shun  some  strange  mistakes. 
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LVIII. 

Suwarrow,  who  was  standing  in  bis  shirt 
Before  a  company  of  Calmucks,  drilling, 

Exclaiming,  fooling,  swearing  at  the  inert, 
And  lecturing  on  the  noble  art  of  killing, — 

For,  deeming  human  clay  but  common  dirt, 
This  great  philosopher  was  thus  instilling 

His  maxims,  which,  to  martial  comprehension, 

Proved  death  in  battle  equal  to  a  pension ; — 

LTX. 
Suwarrow,  when  he  saw  this  company 

Of  Cossacks  and  their  prey,  tnrn'd  round  and  cast 
I'pon  them  his  slow  brow  and  piercing  eye  :— 

«  Whence  come  ye  ?» — «  From  Constantinople  last, 
Captives  just  now  escaped,*  was  the  reply. 

«  What  are  ye?»— «  What  you  see  us.»  Briefly  past 
This  dialogue;  for  he  who  answer  d  knew 
To  whom  he  spoke,  and  made  his  words  but  few. 

LX. 
«  Your  names  ?» — «  Mine 's  Johnson,  and  my  comrade 's. 
Juan; 

The  other  two  are  women,  and  the  third 
Is  neither  man  nor  woman. *    The  chief  threw  on 

The  party  a  slight  glance,  then  said :  «  I  have  heard 
Your  name  before,  the  second  is  a  new  one ; 

To  bring  the  other  three  here  was  absurd  ; 
Out  let  that  pass ; — I  think  I  have  heard  your  name 
In  the  Nikolaiew  regiment  ?» — «  The  same.* — 

LXI. 
«  You  served  at  Widin!* — «  Yes.* — «  You  led  the  at- 
tack U 

«  I  did.* — «  What  next  ?» — «  I  really  hardly  know.w 
«  You  were  the  first  i*  the  breach  ?» — « I  was  not  slack, 

At  least,  to  follow  those  who  might  be  so.» — 
«  Wliat  follow'd  ?» — «  A  shot  laid  me  on  my  back, 

And  I  became  a  prisoner  to  the  fbe.n — 
«  You  shall  have  vengeance,  for  the  town  surrounded 
Is  twice  as  strong  as  that  where  you  were  wounded. 

LX1I. 
«  Where  will  yon  serve  ?»— «  Where'er  you  please.* — 
« I  know 

You  like  to  be  the  hope  of  the  forlorn, 
And  doubtless  would  be  foremost  on  the  foe 

After  the  hardships  you  've  already  borne. 
And  this  young  follow  T  say  what  can  he  do  ?— 

He  with  the  beardless  chin  and  garments  torn.*— 
«  Why,  general,  if  he  hath  no  greater  fault 
In  war  than  love,  he  had  better  lead  the  assault. »— 

LXIII. 
«  He  shall,  if  that  lie  dare. »     Here  Juan  bo w'd 

Low  as  the  compliment  deserved.     Suwarrow 
Continued :  «  Your  old  regiment's  allow'd, 

By  special  providence,  to  lead  to-morrow, 
Or  it  may  be  to-night,  the  assault :  I  have  vow'd 

To  several  saints,  that  shortly  plough  or  barrow 
Shall  pass  o'er  what  was  Ismail,  and  its  tusk 
Be  unimpeded  by  the  proudest  Mosque. 

LXIV. 
«  So  now,  my  lads,  for  glory !* — Here  he  turn'd, 

And  drilt'd  away  in  the  most  classic  Russian, 
l<niil  each  high,  heroic  bdsom  burn'd 

For  cash  and  conquest,  as  if  from  a  cushion 
A  preacher  had  held  forth  (who  nobly  spurn'd 

Al!  earthly  goods  save  tithes)  and  bade  them  push  on 
To  slay  the  Pagans  who  resisted,  battering 
The  armies  of  the  Christian  Empress  Catherine. 


LXV. 

Johnson,  who  knew  by  this  long  colloquy 
Himself  a  favourite,  ventured  to  address 

Suwarrow,  though  engaged  with  accents  high 
In  his  resumed  amusement.     «  I  confess 

My  debt  in  being  thus  allow'd  to  die 
.Among  the  foremost ;  but  if  you  'd  express 

Explicitly  our  several  posts,  my  friend 

And  self  would  know  what  duty  to  attend.*— 

LXVI. 

«  Right !  I  was  busy,  and  forgot.    Why,  you 

Will  join  your  former  regiment,  which  should  be 

Now  under  arms.     Ho !  Kalskoff,  take  him  to— 
(Here  he  call'd  up  a  Polish  orderly) — 

His  post,  I  mean  the  regiment  Nikolaiew. 
The  stranger  stripling  may  remain  with  me ; 

He 's  a  fine  boy.    The  women  may  be  sent 

To  the  other  baggage,  or  to  the  sick  tent.* 

LXVII. 
Cut  here  a  sort  of  scene  began  to  ensue : 

The  ladies, — who  by  no  means  had  been  bred 
To  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  so  new, 

Although  their  haram  education  led 
Doubtless  to  that  of  doctrines  the  most  true, 

Passive  obedience,— now  raised  up  the  head, 
With  flashing  eyes  and  starling  tears,  and  flung 
Their  arms,  as  hens  their  wings  about  their  young, 

LXV1II. 
O'er  the  promoted  couple  of  brave  men 

Who  were  thus  honour  d  by  the  greatest  chief 
That  ever  peopled  hell  with  heroes  slain, 

Or  plunged  a  province  or  a  realm  in  grief. 
Ob,  foolish  mortals !  always  taught  in  vain ! 

Oh  glorious  laurel !  since  for  one  sole  leaf 
Of  thine  imaginary  deathless  tree, 
Of  blood  and  tears  must  flow  the  unebbing  sea ! 

LXIX. 

Suwarrow,  who  had  small  regard  for  tears, 
And  not  much  sympathy  for  blood,  survey  d 

The  women  with  their  hair  about  their  ears, 
And  natural  agonies,  with  a  slight  shade 

Of  feeling :  for,  however  habit  sears 
Men's  hearts  against  whole  millions,  when  their  trade 

Is  butchery,  sometimes  a  single  sorrow 

Will  touch  even  heroes— and  such  was  Suwarrow. 

LXX. 

He  said— and  in  the  kindest  Calmnck  tone — 
«  Why,  Johnson,  what  the  devil  do  you  mean 

By  bringing  women  here  ?  They  shall  be  shown 
All  the  attention  possible,  and  seen 

In  safety  to  the  waggons,  where  alone 

In  fact  they  can  be  safe.    You  should  have  been 

Aware  this  kind  of  baggage  never  thrives  : 

Save  wed  a  year,  I  hate  recruits  with  wives.* 

LXXI. 

«  May  it  please  your  excellency,*  thus  replied 

Our  British  friend,  «  these  are  the  wives  of  others, 

And  not  our  own.    I  am  too  qualified 
By  service  with  my  military  brothers, 

To  break  the  rules  by  bringing  one's  own  bride 
Into  a  camp ;  I  know  that  nought  so  bothers 

The  hearts  of  the  heroic  on  a  charge, 

As  leaving  a  small  family  at  large. 
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LXXII.     • 
«  But  these  are  but  two  Turkish  ladies,  who 

With  their  attendant  aided  oar  escape. 
And  afterwards  accompanied  as  through 

A  thousand  perils  in  this  dubious  shape. 
To  me  this  kind  of  life  is  not  so  new; 

To  them,  poor  things!  it  is  an  awkward  .step; 
I  therefore,  if  you  wish  me  to  fight  freely, 
Request  that  they  may  both  be  used  genteelly.* 

LXXin. 
Meantime,  these  two  poor  girls,  with  swimming  eyes, 

Look'd  on  as  if  in  doubt  if  they  could  trust 
Their  own  protectors ; — nor  was  their  surprise 

Less  than  their  grief  (and  truly  not  less  just) 
To  see  an  old  man,  rather  wild  than  wise 

In  aspect,  plainly  clad,  besmear'd  with  dust, 
Stripp'd  to  lias  waistcoat,  and  that  not  too  clean, 
More  fear'd  than  all  the  Sultans  ever  seen. 

LXXIV. 

For  every  thing  seem'd  resting  on  his  nod, 
As  they  could  read  in  all  eyes.    Now,  to  them. 

Who  were  accustom'd,  as  a  sort  of  god, 
To  see  the  Sultan,  rich  in  many  a  gem, 

Like  an  imperial  peacock  stalk  abroad 
(That  royal  bird,  whose  tail  s  a  diadem), 

With  all  the  pomp  of  power,  it  was  a  doubt 

How  power  could  condescend  to  do  without. 

LXXV. 

John  Johnson,  seeing  their  extreme  dismay, 
Though  little  versed  in  feelings  oriental, 

Suggested  some  slight  comfort  in  his  way. 
Don  Juan,  who  was  much  more  sentimental, 

Swore  they  should  see  him  by  the  dawn  of  day, 
Or  that  the  Russian  army  sliould  repent  all : 

And,  strange  to  say,  they  found  some  consolation 

In  this — for  females  like  exaggeration. 

LXXVI. 
And  then,  with  tears,  and  sighs,  and  some  slight  kisses, 

They  parted  for  the  present — these  to  await, 
According  to  the  artillery's  hits  or  misses, 

What  sages  call  Chance,  Providence,  or  Fate — 
(Uncertainty  is  one  of  many  blisses, 

A  mortgage  on  Humanity's  estate) — 
While  their  beloved  friends  began  to  arm, 
To  burn  a  town  which  never  did  them  harm. 

LXXVII. 
Su  war  row,  who  but  saw  things  in  the  gross — 

Being  much  too  gross  to  sec  them  in  detail  ; 
Who  calculated  life  as  so  much  dross, 

And  as  the  wind  a  widow'd  nation's  wail, 
And  cared  as  little  for  his  army's  loss 

(So  that  their  efforts  should  at  length  prevail) 
As  wire  and  friends  did  for  the  boils  of  Job; — 
What  was't  to  him  to  hear  two  women  sob? 

LXXVII!. 
Nothing. — The  work  of  glory  still  went  on 

In  preparations  for  a  cannonade 
As  terrible  as  that  of  Ilion, 

If  Homer  had  found  mortars  ready  made ; 
But  now,  instead  of  slaying  Priam's  son, 

Wc  only  can  but  talk  of  escalade, 
Bombs,  drums,  guns,basiions,  batteries,bayonets,  bullets, 
Hard  words  which  stick  in  the  soft  Muses'  gullets. 


LXXIX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer!  who  couldst  charm 
All  ears,  though  long, — all  ages,  though  so  short. 

By  merely  wielding  with  poetic  arm 
Arms  to  which  men  will  never  more  resort, 

CJulcss  gunpowder  should  be  found  to  harm 
Much  less  than  is  the  hope  of  e*ery  court, 

Which  now  is  leagued  young  Freedom  to  annoy ; — 

But  they  will  not  find  Liberty  a  Troy : 

LXXX. 

Oh,  thou  eternal  Homer!  I  have  now 

To  paint  a  siege,  wherein  more  man  were  alain, 

With  deadlier  engines  and  a  speedier  blow, 
Than  in  thy  Greek  gazette  of  that  campaign ; 

And  yet,  like  all  men  else,  1  must  allow, 
To  vie  with  thee  would  be  about  as  vain 

As  for  a  brook  to  cope  with  Ocean's  flood; 

But  still  we  moderns  equal  you  in  blood — 

LXXXI. 

If  not  in  poetry,  at  least  in  fact; 

And  fact  is  truth,  the  grand  desideratum ! 
Of  which,  howe  cr  the  Muse  describes  each  art. 

There  should  be  nc'ertheless  a  slight  substratum. 
But  now  the  town  is  going  to  be  attack 'd ; 

Great  deeds  are  doing — how  shall  I  relate  em? 
Souls  of  immortal  generals!  Phabus  watches 
To  colour  up  his  rays  from  your  diJspatches. 

LXXXII. 

Oh,  ye  great  bulletins  of  Bonaparte ! 

Oh,  ye  less  grand  long  lists  of  kuTd  and  wounded! 
Shade  of  Leonidas,  who  fought  so  hearty. 

When  my  poor  Greece  was  once,  as  now,  snrroaad*!  • 
Oh,  Caesar's  Commentaries!  now  impart  ye. 

Shadows  of  glory !  (lest  I  be  confounded) 
A  portion  of  your  fading  twilight  hues, 
So  beautiful,  so  fleeting,  to  the  Muse. 

LXXXIII. 

When  I  call  «  fading*  martial  immortaliry, 
I  mean,  that  every  age  and  every  year, 

And  almost  every  day,  in  sad  reality, 
Some  sucking  hero  is  compell'd  to  rear. 

Who,  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totality 
Of  deeds  to  human  happiness  most  dear. 

Turns  out  to  be  a  butcher  in  great  hnsinm. 

Afflicting  young  folks  with  a  sort  of  dimness 

LXXX  IV. 
Medals,  ranks,  ribbons,  lace,  embroidery,  scarlet, 

Are  things  immortal  to  immortal  man, 
As  purple  to  die  Babylonian  harlot  : 

An  uniform  to  boys  is  like  a  fan 
To  women ;  there  is  scarce  a  crimson  variet 

But  deems  himself  the  first  in  glory's  van. 
But  glory  s  glory;  and  if  you  would  find 
What  that  is — ask  the  pig  who  sees  the  wind! 

LXXXV. 
At  least  he  feels  it,  and  some  say  he  sett, 

Because  lie  runs  before  it  like  a  pig; 
Or,  if  that  simple  sentence  should  displease, 

Say  that  he  scuds  before  it  like  a  brig, 
A  schooner,  or — but  it  is  time  to  ease 

This  Canto,  ere  my  Muse  perceives  fatigue. 
The  next  shall  ring  a  peal  to  shake  all  people, 
Like  a  bob-major  from  a  village-steeple. 
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LXXXVI. 
Hark !  through  the  silence  of  the  cold,  doll  night, 

The  hum  of  armies  gathering  rank  on  rank! 
Lo !  dusky  masses  steal  in  dubious  sight 

Along  the  leaguerd  wall  and  bristling  bank 
Of  the  arm'd  river,  while  with  straggling  light 

The  stars  peep  through  the  vapours  dim  and  dank, 
Which  curl  in  curious  wreaths — How  soon  the  smoke 
Of  hell  shall  pall  them  in  a  deeper  cloak ! 

LXXXVH. 
Here  pause  we  for  the  present — as  even  then    ' 

That  awful  pause,  dividing  life  from  death, 
Struck  for  an  instant  on  the  hearts  of  men, 

Thousands  of  whom  were  drawing  their  last  breath! 
A  moment — and  all  will  be  life  again ! 

The  march!  the  charge!  the  shouts  of  either  faith! 
Hurra!  and  Allah !  and — ooe  moment  more — 
The  death-cry  drowning  in  the  battle's  roar. 


CANTO  VIIL 


i. 

Oh  blood  and  thunder!  and  oh  blood  and  wounds! 

These  are  but  vulgar  oaths,  as  you  may  deem, 
Too  gentle  reader!  and  most  shocking  sounds  : 

And  so  they  are;  yet  thus  is  Glory's  dream 
Unriddled,  and  as  my  true  Muse  expounds 

At  present  such  things,  since  they  are  her  theme, 
So  be  they  her  inspirers !  Call  them  Mars, 
Bellona,  what  you  will— they  mean  but  wars. 

II. 

All  was  prepared — the  fire,  the  sword,  the  men 
To  wield  them  in  their  terrible  array. 

The  army,  like  a  lion  from  his  den, 

March'd  forth  with  nerve  and  sinews  bent  to  slay- 

A  human  Hydra,  issuing  from  its  fen 
To  breathe  destruction  on  its  winding  way, 

Whose  heads  were  heroes  which,  cut  off  in  vain, 

Immediately  in  others  grew  again. 

III. 

History  can  only  take  things  in  the  gross; 

But  could  we  know  them  iu  detail,  perchance 
In  balancing  jhAprnfit  and  the  loss, 

War's  mernj^jffto  means  might  enhance, 
To  waste  so  much  gold  for  a  little  dross, 

As  hath  been  done,  mere  conquest  to  advance. 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

IV. 

And  why?  because  it  brings  self-approbation; 

Whereas  the  other,  after  all  its  glare, 
Shouts,  bridges,  arches,  pensions  from  a  nation — 

Which  (it  may  be)  has  not  much  left  to  spare — 
A  higher  title,  or  a  loftier  station, 

Though  they  may  make  corruption  gape  or  stare, 
Yet,  in  the  end,  except  in  freedom's  battles, 
Are  nothing  but  a  child  of  murder's  rattles. 


V. 

And  such  they  are— and  such  they  will  be  found. 

Not  so  Leonidas  and  Washington, 
Whose  every  battle-field  is  holy  ground, 

Which  breathes  of  nations  saved,  not  worlds  undone. 
How  sweetly  on  the  ear  such  echoes  sound ! 

While  the  mere  victors  may  appal  or  stun 
The  servile  and  the  vain,  such  names  will  be 
A  watch-word  till  the  future  shall  be  free. 

VI. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  thick  mist  allow'd 

Nought  to  be  seen  save  the  artillery's  flame, 
Which  arch'd  the  horizon  like  a  fiery  cloud, 
-    And  in  the  Danube's  waters  shone  the  same, 
A  mirror'd  hell!  The  volleying  roar,  and  loud 

Long  booming  of  each  peal  on  peal,  o'ercame 
The  ear  far  more  than  thunder;  for  Heaven's  flashes 
Spare,  or  smite  rarely — Man's  make  millions  ashes! 

VII. 
The  column  order'd  on  the  assault,  scarce  pass'd 

Beyond  the  Russian  batteries  a  few  toises, 
When  up  the  bristling  Moslem  rose  at  last, 

Answering  the  Christian  thunders  with  like  voices ; 
Then  one  vast  fire,  air,  earth,  and  stream  embraced. 

Which  rock'd  as  't  were  beneath  the  mighty  noises ; 
While  the  whole  rampart  biased  like  Etna,  when 
The  restless  Titan  hicenps  in  his  den. 

VIII. 

And  one  enormous  shout  of  «  AUah !»  rose 

In  the  same  moment,  loud  as  even  the  roar 
Of  war's  most  mortal  engines,  to  their  foes 

Hurling  defiance :  city,  stream,  and  shore 
Resounded  «  Allah !»  and  the  clouds  which  close 

Widi  thick'ning  canopy  the  conflict  o'er, 
Vibrate  to  the  Eternal  Name.     Hark!  through 
All  sounds  it  pierceth,  «  Allah!  Allah!  Hu  V 

IX. 
The  columns  were  in  movement,  one  and  all ; 

But,  of  the  portion  which  attacked  by  water, 
Thicker  than  leaves  the  lives  began  to  fall, 

Though  led  by  Arseniew,  that  great  son  of  slaughter, 
As  brave  as  ever  faced  both  bomb  and  ball. 

«  Carnage*  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  is  God's  daugh- 
ter:* 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land. 

X. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  wounded  in  the  knee ; 

Count  Chapeau-Bras  too  had  a  ball  between 
His  cap  and  head,  which  proves  the  head  to  be 

Aristocratic  as  was  ever  seen, 
Because  it  then  received  no  injury 

More  than  the  cap;  in  fact  the  ball  could  mean 
No  harm  unto  a  right  legitimate  head  : 
«  Ashes  to  ashes* — why  not,  lead  to  lead? 

XI. 
Also  the  General  Markow,  Brigadier, 

Insisting  on  removal  of  the  prince 
Amidst  some  groaning  thousands  dying  near, — 

All  common  fellows,  who  might  writhe  and  wince, 
And  shriek  for  water  into  a  deaf  ear,— 

The  General  Markow,  who  could  thus  evince 
His  sympathy  fortank,  by  the  same  token, 
I  To  teach  him  greater,  had  his  own  leg  broken. 
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XII. 
Three  hundred  cannon  threw  up  their  emetic. 

And  thirty  thousand  muskets  (lung  their  pills 
Like  hail,  to  make  a  bloody  diuretic. 

Mortality!  thou  hast  thy  monthly  bills; 
Thy  plagues,  thy  famines,  thy  physicians,  yet  tick, 

Like  the  death-watch,  -within  our  ears  the  ills 
Past,  present,  and  to  come ; — but  all  may  yield 
To  the  true  portrait  of  one  battle-field. 

XIII. 
There  the  still  varying  pangs,  which  multiply 

Until  their  very  number  makes  men  hard 
By  the  infinities  of  agony, 

Which  meet  the  gaze,  whate'er  it  may  regard — 
The  groan,  the  roll  in  dust,  the  all-white  eye 

Turn'd  back  within  its  socket, — thcte  reward 
Your  rank  and  file  by  thousands,  while  the  rest 
Hay  win  perhaps  a  ribbon  at  the  breast! 

XIV. 
"Yet  I  love  glory; — glory's  a  great  thing'; 

Think  what  it  is  to  be  in  your  old  age 
Maintain'd  at  the  expense  of  your  good  king: 

A  moderate  pensiou  shakes  full  many  a  sage, 
And  heroes  are  but  made  for  bards  to  sing, 

Which  is  still  better ;  thus  iu  Terse  to  wage 
Your  wars  eternally,  besides  enjoying 
Half-pay  for  life,  make  mankind  worth  destroying. 

XV. 

The  troops  already  disembark'd  push'd  on 
To  take  a  battery  on  the  right ;  the  others, 

Who  landed  lower  down,  their  landing  done, 
Had  set  to  work  as  briskly  as  their  brothers : 

Being  grenadiers,  they  mounted,  one  by  one, 

Cheerful  as  children  climb  the  breasts  of  mothers,- 

O'er  the  entrenchment  and  the  palisade, 

Quite  orderly,  as  if  upon  parade. 

XVI. 

And  this  was  admirable;  for  so  hot 
The  fire  was,  that  were  red  Vesuvius  loaded, 

Besides  its  lava,  with  all  sorts  of  shot 
And  shells  or  hells,  it  could  not  more  have  goaded. 

Of  officers  a  third  fell  on  die  spot, 
A  thing  which  victory  by  no  means  boded 

To  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  assault : 

Hounds,  when  the  huntsman  tumbles,  arc  at  fault. 

XVII. 
But  here  I  leave  the  general  concern, 

To  track  our  hero  on  his  path  of  fame : 
He  must  his  laurels  separately  earn ; 

For  fifty  thousand  heroes,  name  by  name, 
Though  all  deserving  equally  to  turn 

A  couplet,  or  an  elegy  to  claim, 
Would  form  a  lengthy  lexicon  of  glory, 
And,  what  is  worse  still,  a  much  longer  story: 

XVIII. 
And  therefore  we  must  give  the  greater  number 

To  the  gazette — which  doubtless  fairly  dealt 
By  the  deceased,  who  lie  iu  famous  slumber 

In  ditches,  fields,  or  wheresoe'er  they  felt 
Their  clay  for  the  last  time  their  souls  encumber; — 

Thrice  happy  he  whose  name  has  been  well  spelt 
In  the  dispatch:  1  knew  a  man  whose  loss 
Was  printed  Grove,  although  his  name  was  Grose.3 
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XIX. 

Juan  and  Johnson  joined  a  certain  corps, 
And  fought  away  with  might  and  main,  not  knowur 

The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before. 
And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going; 

But  on  they  march'd,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er. 
Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  glowing. 

But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win. 

To  their  two  selves,  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

XX. 

Thus  on  they  wallow'd  in  the  bloody  mire 

Of  dead  and  dying  thousands, — sometimes  gsuninf 

A  yard  or  two  of  ground,  which  brought  them  nigtti  r 
To  some  odd  angle  for  which  all  were  straining, 

At  other  times,  repulsed  by  the  close  fire, 

Which  really  pour  d  as  if  all  hell  were  raining. 

Instead  of  heaven,  they  stumbled  backwards  o'er  J 

A  wounded  comrade,  sprawling  in  his  gore. 

XXI. 

Though  t  was  Don  Juan's  first  of  fields,  and  though 
The  nightly  muster  and  the  silent  march  | 

In  the  chill  dark,  when  courage  does  not  glow 
So  much  as  under  a  triumphal  arch, 

Perhaps  might  make  him  shiver,  yawn,  or  throw 
A  glance  on  the  dull  clouds  (as  thick  as  starch. 

Which  stiffen'd  heaven)  as  if  he  wish'd  for  day; — 

Yet  for  all  this  he  did  not  run  away. 

XXII. 
Indeed  he  could  not.    But  what  if  he  had? 

There  have  been  and  are  heroes  who  begun 
With  something  not  much  better,  or  as  bad : 

Frederick  the  Great  from  Molwitz  deign'd  to  run. 
For  the  first  and  last  time;  for,  like  a  pad, 

Or  hawk,  or  bride,  most  mortals,  after  one 
Warm  bout,  are  broken  into  their  new  tricks, 
And  fight  like  fiends  for  pay  or  politics. 

XXIII. 
He  was  what  Erin  calls,  in  her  sublime 

Old  Erse  or  Irish,  or  it  may  be  Punic; 
(The  antiquarians  who  can  settle  time, 

Which  settles  all  things,  Roman,  Greek,  or  Rank-, 
Swear  that  Pat's  language  sprung  from  the  same  dime 

Willi  Hannibal,  and  wears  the  Tyrian  tunic 
Of  Dido's  alphabet;  and  this  is  rational 
As  any  other  notion,  and  not  national) ; — * 

XXIV. 

But  Juan  was  quite  «  a  broth  of  a  boy,» 

A  thing  of  impulse  and  a  child  of  song; 
Now  swimming  in  the  sentiment  ojjom^ 

Or  the  sensation  (if  that  phrase^Bfcflproog), 
And  afterwards,  if  he  must  needs  destroy. 

In  such  good  company  as  always  throng 
To  battles,  sieges,  and  that  kind  of  pleasure, 
No  less  delighted  to  employ  his  leisure ; 

XXV. 

But  always  without  malice.     If  he  warr'd 
Or  loved,  it  was  with  what  we  call  <*  the  Vest 

Iuicutions,»  which  form  ull  mankind's  trump-emrd. 
To  be  produced  when  brought  up  to  the  te»L 

The  statesmau,  here,  harlot,  lawyer — ward 
Off  each  attack,  when  people  are  in  quest 

Of  their  designs  by  saying  they  meant  vecll; 

T  is  pity  « that  such  meanings  should  pave  hell.*  5 
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XXVI. 

I  almost  lately  have  began  to  doubt 

Whether  hell's  pavement — if  it  be  so  paved — 

Must  not  have  latterly  been  quite  worn  out, 
Not  by  tl»e  numbers  good  intent  hath  saved. 

But  by  the  mass  who  go  below  without 

Those  ancient  good  intentions,  which  once  shaved 

And  smooth'd  the  brimstone  of  that  street  of  hell 

Which  bears  the  greatest  likeness  to  Pall  Mail. 

XXVII. 
Juan,  by  some  strange  chance,  which  oft  divides 

Warrior  from  warrior  in  their  grim  career, 
Like  chastest  wives  from  constant  husbands'  sides, 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  first  bridal  year. 
By  one  of  those  odd  turns  of  fortune's  tides, 

Was  on  a  sudden  rather  puzzled  here, 
When,  after  a  good  deal  of  heavy  firing, 
He  found  himself  alone,  and  friends  retiring. 

XXVIII. 
I  don't  know  how  the  thing  occurr'd — it  might 

Be  that  the  greater  part  were  killed  or  wounded, 
And  that  the  rest  had  faced  unto  the  right 

About;  a  circumstance  which  has  confounded 
Csesar  himself,  who,  in  the  very  sight 

Of  bis  whole  army,  which  so  much  abounded 
In  courage,  was  obliged  to  snatch  a  shield 
And  rally  back  his  Romans  to  the  field. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  who  had  no  shield  to  snatch,  and  was 
No  Caesar,  but  a  fine  young  lad,  who  fought 

He  knew  not  why,  arriving  at  this  pass, 
Stopp'd  for  a  minute,  as  perhaps  he  ought 

For  a  much  longer  time ;  then,  like  an  ass — 

(Start  not, kind  reader;  since  great  Homer  thought 

This  simile  enough  for  Ajax,  Juan 

Perhaps  may  find  it  better  tlian  a  new  one) — 

XXX. 

Then,  like  an  ass,  he  went  upon  his  way. 

And,  what  was  stranger,  never  look'd  behind ; 

But  seeing.  Hashing  forward,  like  the  day 
Over  the  bills,  a  fire  enough  to  blind 

Tliose  who  dislike  to  look  upon  a  fray. 
He  stumbled  on,  to  try  if  he  could  find 

A  path  to  add  his  own  slight  arm  and  forces 

To  corps,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  corses. 

XXXI. 

Perceiving  then  no  more  the  commandant 

Of  his  own  corps,  nor  even  the  corps,  which  had 

tjuite  disappear'd — the  gods  know  how !  (I  can't 
Account  for  every  thing  which  may  look  bad 

In  history;  but  we  at  least  may  grant 
It  was  not  marvellous  that  a  mere  lad. 

In  search  of  glory,  should  look  on  before, 

Nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  about  his  corps) : — 

XXXII. 

Perceiving  nor  commander  nor  commanded, 
And  left  at  large,  like  a  young  heir,  to  make 

His  way  to — where  he  knew  not — single  handed; 
As  travellers  follow  over  bog  and  brake 

An  « ignis  fatuus,*  or  as  sailors  stranded 
Tnto  the  nearest  hut  themselves  betake, 

So  Juan,  following  honour  and  his  nose, 

Ru&h'd  where  the  thickest  fire  announced  most  foes. 


XXXIII. 
He  knew  not  where  he  was,  nor  greatly  cared, 

For  he  was  dizzy,  busy,  and  his  veins 
Fill'd  as  with  lightning — for  his  spirit  shared 

The  hour,  as  is  the  case  with  lively  brains ; 
And,  where  the  hottest  fire  was  seen  and  heard, 

And  the  loud' cannon  peal'd  his  hoarsest  strains, 
He  rush'd,  while  earth  and  air  were  sadly  shaken 
By  thy  humane  discovery,  friar  Bacon !  6 

XXXIV. 

And,  as  he  rush'd  along,  it  came  to  pass  he 
Fell  in  with  what  was  late  the  second  column. 

Under  the  orders  of  the  general  Lascy, 
But  now  reduced,  as  is  a  bulky  volume, 

Into  an  elegant  extract  (much  less  massy) 
Of  heroism,  and  took  his  place  with  solemn 

Air,  'midst  the  rest,  who  kept  their  valiant  faces, 

And  levell'd  weapons,  still  against  the  glacis. 

XXXV. 

Just  at  this  crisis  up  came  Johnson  too, 

Who  liad  «  retreated,*  as  the  phrase  is  when 

Men  run  away  much  rather  than  go  through 
Destruction's  jaws  into  the  devil's  den ; 

But  Johnson  was  a  clever  fellow,  who 
Knew  when  and  how  «■  to  cut  and  come  again, » 

And  never  ran  away,  except  when  running 

Was  nothing  but  a  valorous  kind  of  cunning. 

XXXVI. 

And  so,  when  all  his  corps  were  dead  or  dying, 
Except  Don  Juan — a  mere  novice,  whose 

More  virgin  valour  never  dream'd  of  flying, 
From  ignorance  of  danger,  which  indues 

Its  votaries,  like  innocence  relying 
On  its  own  strength,  with  careless  nerves  and  thews, — 

Johnson  retired  a  little,  just  to  rally 

Those  who  catch  cold  in  *  shadows  of  death's  valley.* 

XXXVII. 

And  there,  a  little  shelter'd  from  the  shot, 
Which  rain'd  from  bastion,  battery,  parapet, 

Rampart,  wall,  casement,  house — for  there  was  not 
In  this  extensive  city,  sore  beset 

By  Christian  soldiery,  a  single  f  pot 

Which  did  not  combat  like  the  devil,  as  yet 

He  found  a  number  of  chasseurs,  all  scatler'd 

By  the  resistance  of  the  chase  they  batter  d. 

XXXVIII. 

And  these  he  call'd  on ;  and,  what 's  strange,  they  came 

Unto  his  call,  unlike  « the  spirits  from 
The  vasty  deep,»  to  whom  you  may  exclaim/ 

Says  Hotspur,  long  ere  they  will  leave  their  home. 
Their  reasons  were  uncertainty,  or  shame 

At  shrinking  from  a  bullet  or  a  bomb. 
And  that  odd  impulse,  which,  in  wars  or  creeds, 
Makes  men,  like  cattle,  follow  him  who  leads. 

XXXIX. 

By  Jove !  he  was  a  noble  fellow,  Johnson, 
And  though  his  name,  than  Ajax  or  Achilles, 

Sounds  less  harmonious,  underneath  the  sun  soon 
We  shall  not  see  his  likeness:  he  could  kill  his 

Man  quite  as  quietly  as  blows  the  monsoon 
Her  steady  breath  (which  some  mouths  the  same  still  is); 

Seldom  he  varied  feature,  hue,  or  muscle, 

And  could  be  very  busy  without  bustle. 
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XL. 
And  therefore,  when  he  ran  away,  he  did  so 

Upon  reflection,  knowing  that  bebind 
He  would  find  others  who  would  fain  be  rid  so 

Of  idle  apprehensions,  which,  like  wind, 
Trouble  heroic  stomachs.     Though  their  lids  so 

Oft  are  soon  closed,  all  heroes  are  not  blind, 
but  when  they  light  upon  immediate  death, 
Retire  a  little,  merely  to  take  breath. 

XLI. 
But  Johnson  only  ran  off,  to  return 

With  many  other  warriors,  as  we  said, 
Unto  that  rather  somewhat  misty  bourn, 

Which  Hamlet  tells  us  is  a  pass  of  dread. 
To  Jack  howe'er  this  gave  but  slight  concern: 

His  soul  (like  galvanism  upon  the  dead) 
Acted  upon  the  living  as  on  wire, 
And  led  them  back  into  the  heaviest  fire. 

XLII. 
Egad!  they  found  the  second  time  what  they 

The  first  time  thought  quite  terrible  enough 
To  fly  from,  malgre  all  which  people  say 

Of  glory,  and  all  that  immortal  stuff 
Which  fills  a  regiment  (besides  their  pay, 

That  daily  shilling  which  makes  warriors  tough)— 
They  found  on  their  return  the  self-same  welcome, 
Which  made  some  think,  and  others  know,  a  hell  come. 

XLHI. 
They  fell  as  thick  as  harvests  beneath  hail, 

Grass  before  scythes,  or  corn  below  the  sickle, 
Proving  that  trite  old  truth,  that  life  s  as  frail 

As  any  other  boon  for  which  men  stickle. 
The  Turkish  batteries  thrash'd  them  like  a  flail, 

Or  a  good  boxer,  into  a  sad  pickle 
Putting  the  very  bravest,  who  were  koock'd 
Upon  the  head  before  their  guns  were  cock'd. 

XLIV. 
The  Turks  behind  the  traverses  and  flanks 

Of  the  next  bastion,  fired  away  like  devils, 
And  swept,  as  gales  sweep  foam  away,  whole  ranks ? 

However,  Heaven  knows  how,  the  fate  who  levels 
Towns,  nations,  worlds,  in  her  revolving  pranks, 

So  order'd  it,  amidst  these  sulphury  revels, 
That  Johnson  and  some  few  who  had  not  scamper'd, 
Reach'd  the  interior  talus  of  the  rampart. 

XLV. 
First  one  or  two,  then  five,  six,  and  a  dosen 

Came  mounting  quickly  up,  for  it  was  now 
All  neck  or  nothing,  as,  like  pitch  or  rosin, 

Flame  was  shower'd  forth  above  as  well 's  below, 
So  that  you  scarce  could  say  who  best  had  chosen,— 

The  gentlemen  that  were  the  first  to  show 
Their  martial  faces  on  the  parapet, 
Or  those  who  thought  it  brave  to  wait  as  yet. 

XL  VI. 

But  those  who  scaled  found  out  that  their  advance 
Was  favour'd  by  an  accident  or  blunder: 

The  Greek  or  Turkish  Cohoru's  ignorance 
Had  palisadoed  in  a  way  you'd  wonder 

To  see  in  forts  of  Netherlands  or  France — 

(Though  these  to  our  Gibraltar  must  knock  under)— 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  parapet, 

Just  named,  these  palisades  were  primly  sot : 


XLVH. 
So  that  on  either  side  some  nine  or  ten 

Paces  were  left,  whereon  you  could  contrive 
To  march ;  a  great  convenience  to  our  men, 

At  least  to  all  those  who  were  left  alne. 
Who  thus  could  form  a  line  and  fight  again ; 

And  that  which  further  aided  them  to  strive 
Was,  that  they  could  kick  down  the  palisades* 
Which  scarcely  rose  much  higher  than  grass  blades.? 

XLVHI. 
Among  the  first, — I  will  not  say  the  jCrsf, 

For  such  precedence  upon  such  occasions 
Will  oftentimes  make  deadly  quarrels  burst 

Out  between  friends  as  well  as  allied  nations ; 
The  Briton  must  be  bold  who  really  durst 

Put  to  such  trial  John  Bull's  partial  patience. 
As  say  that  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
Was  beaten,— though  the  Prussians  say  so  too; — 

XLIX. 
And  that  if  Blucher,  Bulow,  Gneisenau, 

And  God  knows  who  besides  in  «au»  and  «oo.» 
Had  not  come  up  in  time  to  cast  an  awe 

Into  the  hearts  of  those  who  fought  till  now 
As  tigers  combat  with  an  empty  craw. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ceased  to  show 
nis  orders,  also  to  receive  his  pensions. 
Which  are  the  heaviest  that  our  history  mentions. 

L. 

But  never  mind; — «  God  save  the  king!»  and  kings! 

For  if  he  don't,  I  doubt  if  men  will  longer. — 
I  think  I  hear  a  little  bird,  who  sings 

The  people  by  and  bye  will  be  the  stronger : 
The  veriest  jade  will  wince  whose  harness  wrings 

So  much  into  the  raw  as  quite  to  wrong  her 
Beyond  the  rules  of  posting, — and  the  mob 
At  last  fall  sick  of  imitating  Job. 

LI. 

At  first  it  grumbles,  then  it  swears,  and  then, 
Like  David,  flings  smooth  pebbles  'gainst  a  giant; 

At  last  it  takes  to  weapons,  such  as  men 

Snatch  when  despair  makes  human  heart*  less  piiist 

Then  «  comes  the  tug  of  war ;» — *t  will  come  again, 
I  rather  doubt;  and  I  would  bin  say  «fie  omX» 

If  I  had  not  perceived  that  revolution 

Alone  can  save  the  earth  from  hell's  pollnboa. 

UL 

But  to  continue: — I  say  not  the  first. 
But  of  the  first,  our  little  friend  Don  Joan 

Walk'd  o'er  the  walls  of  Ismail,  as  if  nursed 
Amidst  such  scenes — though  this  was  quite  a  new  os* 

To  him,  and  I  should  hope  lo  most.     The  thirst 

Of  glory,  which  so  pierces  through  and  through  oat. 

Pervaded  him — although  a  generous  creature. 

As  warm  in  heart  as  feminine  in  feature. 

LIU. 
And  here  he  was — who  upon  woman's  breast. 

Even  from  a  child,  felt  like  a  child ;  borne  er 
The  man  in  all  the  rest  might  be  confessed; 

To  him  it  was  Elysium  to  be  there; 
And  he  could  even  withstand  that  awkward  test 

Which  Rousseau  points  out  to  the  dubious  fair, 
«  Observe  your  lover  when  he  leaves  your  iron;* 
But  Juan  uevcr  left  ihera,  while  they  had  charms. 
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uv. 

Unless  compell'd  by  fate,  or  ware,  or  wind, 
Or  near  relations,  who  are  much  the  tame. 

Bat  here  he  was ! — where  each  tie  that  can  bind 
Homanity  must  yield  to  steel  and  flame: 

And  he,  whose  very  body  was  all  mind, — 

Flung  here  by  fate  or  circumstance,  which  tame 

The  loftiest, — hurried  by  the  time  and  place, — 

Dash'd  on  like  a  spurr'd  bloodV4iorse  in  a  race. 

LV. 
So  was  his  blood  stirr  d  while  he  found  resistance, 

As  is  the  hunter's  at  the  fire-bar  gate, 
Or  doable  post  and  rail,  where  the  existence 

Of  Britain's  youth  depends  upon  their  weight, 
The  lightest  being  the  safest :  at  a  distance 

He  hated  cruelty,  as  all  men  hate 
Blood,  until  heated — and  even  there  his  own 
At  times  would  curdle  o'er  some  heavy  groan. 

LVI. 
The  General  Lascy,  who  had  been  hard  press' d, 

Seeing  arrive  an  aid  so  opportune 
As  were  some  hundred  youngsters  all  abreast, 

Who  came  as  if  just  dropp'd  down  from  the  moon, 
To  Juan,  who  was  nearest  him,  addms'd 

His  thanks,  and  hopes  to  take  the  city  soon, 
Not  reckoning  him  to  be  a  «  base  Bezooian* 
(As  Pistol  calls  it),  but  a  young  Livonian. 

LVH. 
Juan,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  German,  knew 

As  much  of  German  as  of  Sanscrit,  and 
In  answer  made  an  inclination  to 

The  general  who  held  him  in  command ; 
For,  seeing  one  with  ribbons,  black  and  blue, 

Stars,  medals,  and  a  bloody  sword  in  hand, 
Addressing  him  in  tones  which  seem'd  to  thank, 
He  recognised  an  officer  of  rank. 

Lvm. 

Short  speeches  pass  between  two  men  who  speak 
No  common  language ;  and  besides,  in  time 

Of  war  and  taking  towns,  when  many  a  shriek 
Rings  o'er  the  dialogue,  and  many  a  crime 

Is  perpetrated  ere  a  word  can  break 
Upon  the  ear,*nd  sounds  of  horror  chime 

In,  like  church  bells,  with  sigh,  howl,  groan,  yell,  prayer, 

There  cannot  be  much  conversation  there.     . 

.     UX. 

And  therefore  all  we  have  related  in 
Two  long  octaves,  pass'd  in  a  little  minute ; 

But  in  the  same  small  minute,  every  sin 
Contrived  to  get  itself  comprised  within  it. 

The  very  cannon,  deafen'd  by  the  dm, 

Grew  dumb,  for  you  might  almost  hear  a  linnet, 

As  soon  as  thunder,  'midst  the  general  noise 

Of  human  nature's  agonising  voice !   • 

LX. 
The  town  was  entered.    Oh  eternity ! — 

«  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,* 
So  Gowper  says — and  I  begin  to  be 

Of  his  opinion,  when  I  see  cast  down 
Rome,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Nineveh — 

All  walls  men  know,  and  many  never  known ; 
And,  pondering  on  the  present  and  the  past, 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last. 


LXI. 

Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky, 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 
The  General  Boon,  back-woodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happiest  amongst  mortals  any  where ; 
For  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Enjoy 'd  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maie. 

lxh. 

Crime  came  not  near  him — she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude;  health  shrank  not  from  him — for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely-trodden  wild. 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor — 

In  cities  caged.    The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety; 

Lxm. 

And,  what's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name-— 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, — 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame 
Without  which  glory 's  but  a  tavern  song — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame, 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with  wrong; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Ross  run  wild. 

LXIV. 
Tii  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  bis  nation, 

When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees, — 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease — 
The  inconvenience  of  civilization 

Is,  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please  ;— 
But,  where  he  met  the  individual  man, 
He  show'd  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

LXV. 
He  was  not  all  alone :  around  him  grew 

A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 
Whose  young,  unwaken'd  world  was  ever  new, 

Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 
On  her  unwrinkied  brow,  nor  could  you  view 

A  frown  on  nature's  or  on  human  face  ;— 
The  free-born  forest  found  and  kept  them  free, 
And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

LXTI. 
And  tall  and  strong  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 

Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions, 
Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 

Of  care  or  gain :  the  green  woods  were  their  portions; 
No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  grey ; 

No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions; 
Simple  they  were,  not  savage;  and  their  rifles. 
Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

Lxvn. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil: 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  encumbers, 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 
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Lxvm. 

So  much  for  nature : — by  way  of  variety, 
Now  back  to  thy  great  joys,  civilization ! 

And  the  sweet  consequence  of  large  society, — 
War,  pestilence,  the  despot's  desolation, 

The  kingly  scourge,  the  lust  of  notoriety, 
The  millions  slain  by  soldiers  for  their  ration, 

The  scenes  like  Catharine's  boudoir  at  three  score, 

With  Ismail's  storm  to  soften  it  the  more. 

lxk. 

The  town  was  enter'd :  first  one  column  nude 
Its  sanguinary  way  good — then*  another ; 

The  reeking  bayonet  and  the  flashing  blade 
Clash'd  'gainst  the  scimitar,  and  babe  and  mother 

With  distant  shrieks  were  heard  heaven  to  upbraid  ;— 
Still  closer  sulphury  clouds  began  to  smother 

The  breath  of  morn  and  man,  where,  foot  by  foot, 

The  madden'd  Turks  their  city  still  dispute. 

LXX. 

Koutousow,  he  who  afterwards  beat  back 

(With  some  assistance  from  the  frost  and  snow) 
Napoleon  on  his  bold  and  bloody  track. 

It  happen'd  was  himself  beat  back  just  now. 
He  was  a  jolly  fellow,  and  could  crack 
His  jest  alike  in  face  of  friend  or  foe, 
Though  life,  and  death,  and  victory  were  at  stake- 
But  here  it  seem'd  his  jokes  had  ceased  to  take : 

LXXI. 

For,  having  thrown  himself  into  a  ditch, 
Follow'd  in  haste  by  various  grenadiers, 

Whose  blood  the  puddle  greatly  did  enrich, 
He  climb'd  to  where  the  parapet  appears; 

But  there  his  project  reach'd  its  utmost  pitch — 
f  Mongst  other  deaths  the  General  Ribaupierre  s 

Was  much  regretted) — for  the  Moslem  men 

Threw  them  all  down  into  the  ditch  again: 

lxxii. 

And,  had  it  not  been  for  some  stray  troops,  landing 
They  knew  not  where, — being  carried  by  the  stream 

To  some  spot,  where  they  lost  their  understanding, 
And  wander'd  up  and  down  as  in  a  dream, 

Until  they  reach'd,  as  day-break  was  expanding, 
That  which  a  portal  to  their  eyes  did  seem, — 

The  great  and  gay  Koutousow  might  have  lain 

Where  three  parts  of  his  column  yet  remain. 

Lxxm. 

And,  scrambling  round  the  rampart,  these  same  troops, 

After  the  taking  of  the  «  cavalier,* 
Just  as  Koutousow's  most  «  forlorn »  of  «  hopes* 

Took,  like  cameleons,  some  slight  tinge  of  fear, 
Open'd  the  gate  call'd  «  Kilia*  to  the  groups 

Of  baffled  heroes  who  stood  shyly  near, 
Sliding  knee-deep  in  lately-frozen  mud, 
Now  thaw'd  into  a  marsh  of  human  blood. 

LXXIV. 
The  Kozaks,  or  if  so  you  please,  Cossacks— 

(I  don't  much  pique  myself  upon  orthography, 
So  that  I  do  not  grossly  err  in  facts, 

Statistics,  tactics,  politics,  and  geography) — 
Having  been  used  to  serve  on  horses'  backs, 

And  no  great  dilettanti  in  topography 
Of  fortresses,  but  fighting  where  it  pleases 
Their  chiefs  to  order, — were  all  cut  to  pieces. 


LXXV. 
Their  column,  though  the  Turkish  batteries  thunder  d 

Upon  them,  ne'ertheless  had  reach'd  the  rampart. 
And  naturally  thought  they  could  have  pJunder'd 

The  city,  without  being  further  hamper 'd ; 
But,  as  it  happens  to  brave  men,  they  blunder  d — 

The  Turks  at  first  pretended  to  hare  scamper  d 
Only  to  draw  them  't  wixt  two  bastion  corners, 
From  whence  they  sallied  on  those  Christ ian 

LXXVI. 
Then  being  taken  by  the  tail— a  taking 

Fatal  to  bishops  as  to  soldiers — these 
Cossacks  were  all  cut  off  as  day  was  breaking. 

And  found  their  lives  were  let  at  a  short 
But  perish'd  without  shivering  or  shaking. 

Leaving  as  ladders  their  heap'd  carcasses,  , 

O'er  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yesouskoi 
March'd  with  the  brave  battalion  of  PolooxJd ; — 

LXXVn. 
This  valiant  man  kill'd  all  the  Turks  he  met. 

But  could  not  eat  them,  being  in  his  turn 
Slain  by  some  Mussulmans,  who  would  not  yet. 

Without  resistance,  see  their  city  burn. 
The  walls  were  won,  but 't  was  an  even  bet  . 

Which  of  the  armies  would  have  cause  to  moors:     | 
T  was  blow  for  blow,  disputing  Inch  by  inch, 
For  one  would  not  retreat,  nor  t'  other  flinch.  I 

Lxxvni. 

Another  column  also  suffer  d  much :  I 

And  here  we  may  remark  with  the  historian,  | 

Tou  should  but  give  few  cartridges  to  such 
Troops  as  are  meant  to  march  with  greatest  glory  ev 

When  matters  must  be  carried  by  the  touch 
Of  the  bright  bayonet,  and  they  all  should 

They  sometimes,  with  a  hankering  for 

Keep  merely  firing  at  a  foolish  distance. 

LXXDC. 
A  junction  of  the  General  Meknop s  men 

(Without  the  General,  who  had  fallen 
Before,  being  badly  seconded  just  then) 

Was  made  at  length,  with  those  who  dared,  to  dual 
The  death-disgorging  rampart  once  again  ; 

And,  though  the  Turk's  resistance  ^ 
They  took  the  bastion,  which  the  Seraskier 
Defended  at  a  price  extremely  dear. 

LXXX.    • 
Juan  and  Johnson,  and  some  volunteers, 

Among  the  foremost,  offer  d  him  good 
A  word  which  little  suits  with  Seraskiers, 

Or  at  least  suited  not  this  valiant  Tartar.— 
He  died,  deserving  well  his  country's  tears,  I 

A  savage  sort  of  military  martyr.  I 

An  English  naval  officer,  who  wish'd  | 

To  make  him  prisoner,  was  also  dish'd: 

LXXXI.  i 

For  all  the  answer  to  his  proposition 

Was  from  a  pistol-shot  that  laid  him  dead; 
On  which  the  rest,  without  more  intermission. 

Began  to  lay  about  with  steel  and  lead, — 
The  pious  metals  most  in  requisition 

On  such  occasions:  not  a  single  head 
Was  spared, — three  thousand  Moslems  perish'd  here. 
And  sixteen  bayonets  pierced  the  Seraskier. 
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lxxxii. 

The  city  s  taken— only  pare  by  part— 

And  death  is  drunk  with  gore:  there  s  not  a  street 
Where  fights  not  to  the  last  some  desperate  heart 

For  those  for  whom  it  soon  shall  cease  to  beat.    - 
Here  War  forgot  his  own  destructive  art 

In  more  destroying  nature;  and  the  beat 
Of  carnage,  like  the  Mile's  sun-sodden  slime, 
Engender'd  monstrous  shapes  of  erery  crime. 

I  LXXXUT. 

1  A  Russian  officer,  in  martial  tread 

Over  a  heap  of  bodies,  felt  his  heel 
Seized  fast,  as  if 't  were  by  the  serpent's  head, 

Whose  fangs  Eve  taught  her  human  seed  to  feel. 
In  vain  he  kick'd,  and  swore,  and  writhed,  and  bled, 

And  howl'd  for  help  as  wolves  do  for  a  meal — 
The  teeth  still  kept  their  gratifying  hold, 
As  do  the  subtle  snakes  described  of  old. 

LXXX1V. 
A  dyiog  Moslem,  who  had  felt  the  foot 

Of  a  foe  o'er  him,  snateb'd  at  it,  and  bit 
The  very  tendon  which  is  most  acute — 

(That  which  some  ancient  muse  or  modern  wit 
Named  after  thee,  Achilles)  and  quite  through  't 

He  made  the  teeth  meet,  nor  relinquish 'd  it 
Even  with  his  life— for  (but  they  lie)  't  is  said 
To  the  live  leg  still  clung  the  sever'd  head. 

LXXXV. 

However  this  may  be,  't  is  pretty  sure 
The  Russian  officer  for  life  was  lamed, 

For  the  Turk's  teeth  stuck  raster  than  a  skewer, 
And  left  him  'midst  the  invalid  and  maim'd  : 

The  regimental  surgeon  could  not  cure 
His  patient,  and  perhaps  was  to  be  blamed 

More  than  the  head  of  the  inveterate  foe. 

Which  was  cut  off,  and  scarce  even  then  let  go. 

LXXXVI. 
But  then  the  fact 's  a  fact — and  *t  is  the  part 

Of  a  true  poet  to  escape  from  fiction 
Whene'er  he  can;  for  there  is  little  art 

In> leaving  verse  more  free  from  the  restriction 
Of  truth  than  prose,  unless  to  suit  the  mart 

For  what  is  sometimes  call'd  poetic  diction, 
And  that  outrageous  appetite  for  lies 
Which  Satan  angles  with  for  souls  like  flies. 

LXXXVII. 
The  city's  taken,  but  not  render'd!— No! 

There's  not  a  Moslem  that  hath  yielded  sword: 
The  blood  may  gusli  out,  as  the  Danube's  How 

Rolls  by  the  city  wall;  but  deed  nor  word 
Acknowledge  aught  of  dread  of  death  or  foe : 

In  vain  the  yell  of  victory  is  roar'd 
By  the  advancing  Muscovite — the  groan 
Of  the  last  foe  is  echoed  by  his  own. 

LXXXVIII. 
The  bayonet  pierces  and  the  sabre  cleaves, 

And  human  lives  are  lavish'd  every  where, 
As  the  year  closing  whirls  the  scarlet  leaves 

When  the  stripp'd  forest  bows  to  the  bleak  air, 
And  groans;  and  thus  the  peopled  city  grieves, 

Shorn  of  its  best  and  loveliest,  and  left  bare; 
But  still  it  falls  with  vast  and  awful  splinter*, 
As  oaks  blown  down  with  all  their  thousand  winters. 


LXXXIX. 

It  is  an  awful  topic— but  *t  is  not 

My  cue  for  any  time  to  be  terrific : 
For  checquer'd  as  is  seen  our  human  lot 

With  good,  and  bad,  and  worse,  alike  prolific 
Of  melancholy  merriment,  to  quote 

Too  much  of  one  sort  would  be  soporific ; — 
Without,  or  with,  offence  to  friends  or  foes, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  it  goes. 

XC. 

And  one  good  action  in  the  midst  of  crimes 
Is  «  quite  refreshing*— in  the  affected  phrase 

Of  these  ambrosial,  Pharisaic  times, 

With  all  their  pretty  milk-and-water  ways, — 

And  may  serve  therefore  to  bedew  these  rhymes, 
A  little  scorch'd  at  present  with  the  blaze 

Of  conquest  and  its  consequences,  which 

Make  epic  poesy  so  rare  and  rich. 

XCI. 
Upon  a  taken  bastjpn,  where  there  lay  v 

Thousands  of  slaughter'd  men,  a  yet  warm  group 
Of  murder'd  women,  who  had  found  their  *ay 

To  this  vain  refuge,  made  the  good  heart  droop 
And  shudder; — while,  as  beautiful  as  May, 

A  female  child  of  ten  years  tried  to  stoop 
And  hide  her  little  palpitating  breast 
Amidst  the  bodies  lull'd  in  bloody  rest. 

XGII. 
Two  viuanous  Cossacks  pursued  the  child 

With  flashing  eyes  and  weapons:  match'd  with  them, 
The  rudest  brute  that  roams  Siberia's  wild 

Has  feelings  pure  and*polish'd  as  a  gem, — 
The  bear  is  civilized,  the  wolf  is  mild : 

And  whom  for  this  at  last  must  we  condemn? 
Their  natures,  or  their  sovereigns  who  employ 
All  arts  to  teach  their  subjects  to  destroy? 

XCIII. 
Their  sabres  glitter'd  o'er  her  little  head. 

Whence  her  fair  hair  rose  twining  with  affright, 
Her  hidden  face  was  plunged  amidst  the  dead : 

When  Juan  caught  a  glimpse  of  this  sad  sight, 
I  shall  not  say  exactly  what  he  said, 

Because  it  might  not  solace  «  ears  polite ;» 
But  what  he  did,  was  to  lay  on  their  backs, — 
The  readiest  way  of  reasoning  with  Cossacks. 

XCIV. 
One's  hip  he  slash'd,  and  split  the  other's  shoulder, 

And  drove  them  with  their  brutal  yells  to  seek 
If  there  might  be  chirurgeons  who  could  solder 

The  wounds  they  richly  merited,  and  shriek 
Their  baffled  rage  and  pain ;  while  waxiug  colder 

As  he  turn'd  o'er  each  pale  and  gory  check, 
Don  Juan  raised  his  little  captive  from 
The  heap  a  moment  more  had  made  her  tomb. 

XCV. 
And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 

A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  how  near 
Her  fate  had  been  to  tliat  of  all  her  race ; 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  mother  here 
Had  scarr'd  her  brow,  and  left  its  crimson  trace 

As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear; 
But  else  unhurt,  she  open'd  her  large  eyes, 
And  gazed  on  Juan  with  a  wild  surprize. 
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XCYI. 
Just  at  this  instant,  while  their  eyes  were  fix'd 

Upon  each  other,  with  dilated  glance, 
In  Juan's  look,  pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  mix'd 

With  joy  to  save,  and  dread  of  some  mischance 
Unto  his  protegee;  while  hers,  transfix'd 

With  infant  terrors,  glared  as  from  a  trance, 
A  pure,  transparent,  pale,  yet  radiant  face, 
Like  to  a  lighted  alabaster  vase ; — 

XCVII. 
Up  came  John  Johnson — (I  will  not  say  «  Jack,* 

For  that  were  vulgar,  cold,  and  common-place 
On  great  occasions,  such  as  an  attack 

On  cities,  as  hath  been  the  present  case) — 
Up  Johnson  came,  with  hundreds  at  his  back. 

Exclaiming : — «  Juan !  Juan !    On,  boy !  brace 
Your  arm,  and  I  '11  bet  Moscow  to  a  dollar, 
That  you  and  I  will  win  Saint  George's  collar.8 

xcvni. 

«  The  Seraskier  is  knock'd  upon  thefaad,' 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  remain*,  wherein 

The  old  pacha  sits  among  some  hundreds  dead, 
Smoking  his  pipe  quite  calmly  'midst  the  din 

Of  our  artillery  and  his  own :  't  is  said 
Our  kill'd,  already  piled  up  to  the  chin, 

Lie  round  the  battery;  but  still  it  batters, 

And  grape  in  volleys,  like  a  vineyard,  scatters. 

XCIX. 

•  Then  up  with  me!» — But  Juan  answer'd,  «Look 
Upon  this  child — I  saved  her — must  not  leave 

Her  life  to  chance ;  but  point  me  out  some  nook 
Of  safety,  where  she  less  may  shrink  and  grieve, 

And  I  am  with  you.» — Whereon  Johnson  took 
A  glance  around — and  shrugg'd — and  twitch'd  his 
sleeve 

And  black  silk  neckcloth — and  replied, «  Tou  're  right; 

Poor  thing!  what's  to  be  done?    I  'm  puuled  quite. » 

C. 
Said  Joan — «  Whatsoever  is  to  be 

Done,  I  '11  not  quite  her  till  she  seems  secure 
Of  present  life  a  good  deal  more  than  we.»— 

Quoth  Johnson — •Neither  will  1  quite  ensure; 
But  at  the  least  you  may  die  gloriously.*— 

Juan  replied — «  At  least  I  will  endure 
Whate'er  is  to  be  borne— but  not  resign 
This  child,  who  is  parentless,  and  therefore  mine.* 

CI. 
Johnson  said-— «  Juan,  we  *ve  no  time  to  lose; 

The  child 's  a  pretty  child— a  very  pretty — 
I  never  saw  such  eyes— but  hark !  now  choose 

Between  your  fame  and  feelings,  pride  and  pity : 
Hark!  bow  the  roar  increases! — no  excuse 

Will  serve  when  there  is  plunder  in  a  city ; — 
I  should  be  loth  to  march  without  you,  but, 
By  God  I  we  '11  be  too  late  for  the  first  cut.* 

CII. 
Bnt  Juan  was  immoveable;  until 

Johnson,  who  really  loved  him  in  his  way, 
Pick'd  out  amongst  his  followers  with  some  skill 

Such  as  he  thought  the  least  given  up  to  prey : 
And  swearing  if  the  infant  came  to  ill 

That  they  should  all  be  shot  on  the  next  day, 
But  if  she  were  deliver'd  safe  and  sound, 
They  should  at  least  have  fifty  roubles  round, 


cm. 

And  all  allowances  besides  of  plunder 
In  fair  proportion  with  their  comrades; 

Juan  consented  to  march  on  through  thunder. 
Which  thinn'd  at  every  step  their  ranks  of  men : 

And  yet  the  rest  rush'd  eagerly — no  wonder. 
For  they  were  heated  by  the  hope  of  gain, 

A  thing  which  happens  every  where  each  day 

No  hero  trusteth  wholly  to  half-pay. 

CIV. 
And  such  is  victory,  and  such  is  man! 

At  least  nine-tenths  of  what  we  call  so ,— God 
May  have  another  name  for  half  we  scan 

As  human  beings,  or  his  ways  are  odd. 
But  to  our  subject :  a  brave  Tartar  Kban, — 

Or  «  Sultan, n  *s  the  author  (to  whose  nod 
In  prose  1  bend  my  humble  verse)  doth  call 
This  chieftain — somehow  would  not  yield  at  all : 

CV. 

But,  flank'd  byjEve  brave  sons  (such  is  polygamy. 
That  she  spawns  warriors  by  the  score,  where  none 

Are  prosecuted  for  that  false  crime  bigamy) 
He  never  would  believe  the  city  won 

While  courage  clung  but  to  a  single  twig. — Am  I 
Describing  Priam's,  Peleus',  or  Jove's  son? 

Neither,— -but  a  good,  plain,  old,  temperate  man, 

Who  fought  with  his  five  children  in  the  van. 

CVI. 

To  take  him  was  the  point.    The  truly  brave, 
When  they  behold  the  brave  oppreas'd  with  odds, 

Are  touch' d  with  a  desire  to  shield  and  cave; — 
A  mixture  of  wild  beasts  and  demi-gods 

Are  they— now  furious  as  the  sweeping  wave, 
Now  moved  with  pity :  even  as  sometimes  nods 

The  rugged  tree  unto  the  summer  wind. 

Compassion  breathes  along  the  savage 

cvn. 

But  he  would  not  be  taken,  and  replied 

To  all  the  propositions  of  surrender 
By  mowing  Christians  down  on  every  sk 

As  obstinate  as  Swedish  Charles  at  Bender. 
His  five  brave  boys  no  less  the  foe  defied; 

Whereon  the  Russian  pathos  grew  l< 
As  being  a  virtue,  like  terrestrial  patience, 
Apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  provocations. 

evin. 

And  spite  of  Johnson  and  of  Juan,  who 
Expended  all  their  eastern  phraseology 

In  begging  him,  for  God's  sake,  just  to  show 
So  much  less  fight  as  might  form  an  apology 

For  them  in  saving  such  a  desperate  foe 
He  bew'd  away,  like  doctors  of  theology 

When  they  dispute  with  sceptics;  and  with 

Struck  at  his  friends,  as  babies  beat  their  m 

OX. 

Nay,  he  had  wounded,  though  but  slightly,  both 
Juan  and  Johnson,  whereupon  they  fell— 

The  first  with  sighs,  the  second  with  an  oath— 
Upon  his  angry  sultanship,  pell-mell. 

And  all  around  were  grown  exceeding  wroth 
At  such  a  pertinacious  infidel. 

And  pour  d  upon  him  and  his  sons  like  rain, 

Which  they  resisted  like  a  sandy  plain 
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ex. 

That  drinks  and  still  it  dry.    At  last  they  perish'd : — 

His  second  son  was  levell'd  by  a  shot; 
His  third  was  sabred ;  and  the  fourth,  most  cherish'd 

Of  all  the  five,  on  bayonets  met  his  lot ; 
The  fifth,  who,  by  a  Christian  mother  nourish'd 

flad  been  neglected,  ill-used,  and  what  not, 
Because  deform'd,  yet  died  all  game  and  bottom, 
To  save  a  sire  who  blush'd  that  he  begot  him. 

CXI. 
The  eldest  was  a  true  and  tameless  Tartar, 

As  great  a  scorner  of  the  Nazarene 
As  ever  Mahomet  pick'd  out  for  a  martyr, 

Who  only  saw  the  black-eyed  girls  in  green, 
Who  make  the  beds  of  those  who  won't  take  quarter 

On  earth,  in  Paradise;  and,  when  once  seen, 
Those  Houris,  like  all  other  pretty  creatures. 
Do  just  whale er  they  please,  by  dint  of  features. 

cxn. 

And  what  they  pleased  to  do  with  the  young  Khan 
In  heaven,  I  know  not,  nor  pretend  to  guess ; 

But  doubtless  they  prefer  a  fine  young  man 
To  tough  old  heroes,  and  can  do  no  less; 

And  that  s  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why,  if  we  scan 
A  field  of  battle's  ghastly  wilderness, 

For  one  rough,  weather-beaten,  veteran  body, 

Tou  11  find  ten  thousand  handsome  coxcombs  blood' 
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cxm. 

Tour  Houris  also  have  a  natural  pleasure 

In  lopping  of  your  lately  married  men 
Before  the  bridal  hours  have  danced  their  measure, 

And  the  sad,  second  moon  grows  dim  again, 
Or  dull  Repentance  hath  had  dreary  leisure 

To  wish  him  back  a  bachelor  now  and  then. 
And  thus  your  Houri  (it  may  be)  disputes 
Of  these  brief  blossoms  the  immediate  fruits. 

CXIV. 
Thus  the  young  Khan,  with  Houris  in  his  sight, 

Thought  not  upon  the  charms  of  four  yonng  brides, 
But  bravely  rush'd  on  his  first  heavenly  night. 

In  short,  howeer  our  better  faith  derides, 
These  black-eyed  virgins  make  the  Moslems  fight, 

As  though  there  were  one  heaven  and  none  besides, — 
Whereas,  if  all  be  true  we  hear  of  heaven 
And  hell,  there  must  at  least  be  six  or  seven. 

CXV. 
So  fully  flash'd  the  phantom  on  his  eyes, 

That  when  the  very  lance  was  in  his  heart, 
He  shouted,  «  Allah !»  and  saw  Paradise 

With  all  its  veil  of  mystery  drawn  apart, 
And  bright  eternity  without  disguise 

On  his  soul,  like  a  ceaseless  sunrise,  dart,— - 
With  prophets,  houris,  angels,  saints,  descried 
In  one  voluptuous  blaze,— and  then  he  died: 

CXVI. 
But,  with  a  heavenly  rapture  on  his  face, 

The  good  old  Khan — who  long  had  ceased  to  see 
Houris,  or  aught  except  his  florid  race, 

Who  grew  like  cedars  round  him  gloriously — 
When  he  beheld  his  latest  hero  grace 

The  earth,  which  he  became  like  a  fell'd  tree, 
Paused  for  a  moment  from  the  fight,  and  cast 
A  glance  on  that  slain  son,  his  first  and  last. 


CXVII. 
The  soldiers,  who  beheld  him  drop  his  point, 

Stopp'd  as  if  once  more  willing  to  concede 
Quarter,  in  caw  he  bade  them  not  *  aroint  !*» 

As  he  before  had  done.    He  did  not  heed 
Their  pause  nor  signs:  his  heart  was  out  of  joint. 

And  shook  (till  now  unshaken)  like  a  reed, 
'As  he  look'd  down  upon  his  children  gone, 
And  felt — though  done  with  life— he  was  alone. 

exvni. 

But  *t  was  a  transient  tremor :— with  a  spring 
Upon  the  Russian  steel  his  breast  he  flung, 

As  carelessly  as  hurls  the  moth  her  wing 
Against  the  light  wherein  she  dies :  he  clung 

Closer,  that  all  the  deadlier  they  might  wring, 
Unto  the  bayonets  which  had  pierced  his  young; 

And,  throwing  back  a  dim  look  on  his  sons, 

In  one  wide  wound  pour'd  forth  his  soul  at  once. 

CXJX. 
T  is  strange  enough— the  rough,  tough  soldiers,  who 

Spared  neither  sex  nor  age  in  their  career 
Of  carnage,  when  this  old  man  was  pierced  through, 

And  lay  before  thenvwith  his  children  near, 
Touch'd  by  the  heroism  of  him  they  slew, 

Were  melted  for  a  moment ;  though  no  tear 
Flow'd  from  their  blood-shot  eyes,  all  red  with  strife, 
hey  honour  d  such  determined  scorn  of  life. 

CXX. 
But  the  stone  bastion  still  kept  up  its  fire, 

Where  the  chief  Pacha  calmly  held  his  post : 
Some  twenty  times  he  made  the  Buss  retire, 

An<l  baffled  the  assaults  of  all  their  host; 
At  length  he  condescended  to  inquire 

If  yet  the  city's  rest  were  won  or  lost; 
And  being  told  the  latter,  sent  a  Bey 
To  answer  Ribas'  summons  to  give  way. 

CXXI. 
In  the  mean  time,  cross-legg'd,  with  great  sang-froid, 

Among  the  scorching  ruins  he  sat  smoking 
Tobacco  on  a  little  carpet ; — Troy 

Saw  nothing  like  the  scene  around; — yet,  looking 
With  martial  stoicism,  nought  seem'd  to  annoy 

His  stern  philosophy  :  but  gently  stroking 
His  beard,  he  puff d  his  pipe s  ambrosial  gales, 
As  if  he  had  three  lives  as  well  as  tails. 

exxn. 

The  town  was  taken — whether  he  might  yield 
Himself  or  bastion,  little  matter' d  now ; 

His  stubborn  valour  was  no  future  shield. 
Ismail  s  no  more !    The  crescent's  silver  bow 

Sunk,  and  the  crimson  cross  glared  o'er  the  field. 
But  red  with  no  redeeming  gore :  the  glow 

Of  burning  streets,  like  moonlight  on  the  water, 

Was  imaged  back  in  blood,  the  sea  of  slaughter. 

CXXHI. 
All  that  the  mind  woujd  shrink  from  of  excesses; 

All  that  the  body  perpetrates  of  bad; 
All  that  we  read,  hear,  dream,  of  man's  distresses; 

All  that  the  devil  would  do  if  run  stark  mad ;  , 
All  that  defies  the  worst  which  pen  expresses; 

All  by  which  hell  is  peopled,  or  as  sad 
As  hell — mere  mortals  who  their  power  abuse,— 
Was  here  (as  heretofore  and  since)  let  loose. 
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CXXIV. 
If  here  and  there  tome  transient  trait  of  pity 

Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble  heart  broke  through 
Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved  perhaps  some  pretty 

Child,  or  an  aged,  helpless  man  or  two — 
What  's  this  in  one  annihilated  city. 

Where  thousand  lores,  and  ties,  and  duties  grow  ? 
Cockneys  of  London !  Muscadins  of  Paris ! 
Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is. 

CXXV. 
Think  how  the  joys  of  reading  a  gasette 

Are  purchased  by  all  agonies  and  crimes  : 
Or,  if  these  do  not  move  you,  don't  forget 

Such  doom  may  be  your  own  in  after  times. 
Meantime  the  taxes,  Castlereagh,  and  debt, 

Are  hints  as  good  as  sermons,  or  as  rhymes* 
Read  your  own  hearts  and  Ireland's  present  story. 
Then  feed  her  famine  fat  with  Weilesley's  glory. 

CXXVI. 
But  still  there  is  unto  a  patriot  nation, 

Which  loves  so  well  its  country  and  its  king, 
A  subject  of  sublimest  exultation — 

.  Bear  it,  ye  Muses,  on  your  brightest  wing! 
Howeer  the  mighty  locust,  Desolation, 

Strip  your  green  fields,  and  to  your  harvests  cling, 
Gaunt  Famine  never  shall  approach  the  throne — 
Though  Ireland  starve,  great  George  weighs  twenty  ston 

CXXVII. 
But  let  me  put  an  end  unto  my  theme  : 

There  was  an  end  of  Ismail — hapless  town ! 
Far  flash'd  her  burning  towers  o'er  Danube's  stream, 

And  redly  ran  his  blushing  waters  down. 
The  horrid  war-whoop  and  the  shriller  scream 

Rose  still ;  but  fainter  were  the  thunders  grown : 
Of  forty  thousand  who  had  mann'd  the  wall, 
Some  hundreds  breathed — the  rest  were  silent  all ! 

CXXVIII. 
In  one  thing  neVrlheless  t  is  fit  to  praise 

The  Russian  army  upon  this  occasion, 
A  virtue  much  in  fashion  now-a«days. 

And  therefore  worthy  of  commemoration: 
The  topic  's  tender,  so  shall  be  my  phrase— 
•  Perhaps  the  season's  chill,  and  their  long  station 
In  winter's  depth,  or  want  of  rest  and  victual. 
Had  made  them  chaste : — they  ravish'd  very  little. 

CXXIX. 
Much  did  they  slay,  more  plunder,  and  no  less 

Might  here  and  there  occur  some  violation 
In  the  other  line ; — but  not  to  such  excess 

As  when  the  French,  that  dissipated  nation, 
Take  towns  by  storm :  no  causes  can  I  guess, 

Except  cold  weather  and  commiseration ; 
But  all  the  ladies,  save  some  twenty  score, 
Were  almost  as  much  virgins  as  before. 

exxx. 

Some  odd  mistakes  too  happen'd  in  the  dark, 
Which  show'd  a  want  of  lanthorns,  or  of  taste — 

Indeed  the  smoke  was  such  they  scarce  could  mark 
Their  friends  from  foes, — besides  such  things  from 
naste 

Occur,  though  rarely,  when  there  is  a  spark 
Of  light  to  save  the  venerably  chaste : — 

But  six  old  damsels,  each  of  seventy  years, 

Were  all  dcllower'd  by  different  grenadiers. 
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CXXXI. 
But  on  the  whole  their  continence  was  great; 

So  that  some  disappointment  there  ensued 
To  those  who  had  felt  the  inconvenient  state 

Of  «  single  blessedness,*  and.  thought  it  good 
(Since  it  was  not  their  fault,  but  only  fate. 

To  bear  these  crosses)  for  each  waning  prod* 
To  make  a  Roman  sort  of  Sabine  wedding. 
Without  the  expense  and  the  suspense  of  bedding. 

exxxn. 

Some  voices  of  the  buxom  middle-aged 

Were  also  heard  to  wonder  in  the  din 
(Widows  of  forty  were  these  birds  long  caged) 

«  Wherefore  the  ravishing  did  not  begin!* 
But,  while  the  thirst  for  gore  and  plunder  raged. 

There  was  small  leisure  for  superfluous  sin  ; 
But  whether  they  escaped  or  no,  lies  hid 
In  darkness— -I  can  only  hope  they  did. 

exxxm. 

Suwarrow  now  was  conqueror— a  match 
For  Timour  or  for  Zinghis  in  his  trade. 
While  mosques  and  streets,  beneath  his  eyes,  like  doles 

Biased,  and  the  cannon's  roar  was  scarce  aliay'd. 
With  bloody  hands  he  wrote  bis  first  dispatch ; 
And  here  exactly  follows  what  he  said : — 
ory  to  God  and  to  the  Empress!*  (Power* 
nal!  such  name*  wangled  !)  « Ismail  s  ours!** 

CXXXIV. 
Methinks  these  are  the  most  tremendous  words. 

Since  «  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,»  and  «  Dpharsin,* 
Which  hands  or  pens  have  ever  traced  of  swords. 

Heaven  help  me !  I  'm  but  little  of  a  parson : 
What  Daniel  read  was  short-hand  of  the  Lord's, 

Severe,  sublime ;  the  prophet  wrote  no  farce  on 
The  fate  of  nations; — but  this  Ruts,  so  witty. 
Could  rhyme,  like  Nero,  o'er  a  burning  city. 

CXXXV. 
He  wrote  this  polar  melody,  and  set  it, 

Duly  accompanied  by  shrieks  snd  groans, 
Which  few  will  sing,  I  trust,  but  none  forget  it— 

For  I  will  teach,  if  possible,  the  stones 
To  rise  against  earth's  tyrants.    Never  let  it 

Be  said,  that  we  still  truckle  unto  thrones; — 
But  ye — our  children's  children !  think  how  we 
Show'd  what  things  were  before  the  world  was  free! 

CXXXVI. 
That  hour  is  not  for  us,  but 't  is  for  yon ; 

And  as,  in  the  great  joy  of  your  millennium. 
You  hardly  will  believe  such  things  were  true 

As  now  occur,  I  thought  that  I  would  pen  yen  ea 
But  may  their  very  memory  perish  too ! — 

Yet,  if  perchance  remember  d,  still  disdain  yon 
More  than  yon  scorn  the  savages  of  yore. 
Who  painted  their  bare  limbs,  but  net  with  gore. 

exxxvn. 

And  when  you  hear  historians  talk  of  thrones, 
And  those  that  sate  upon  them,  let  it  be 

As  we  now  gaze  upon  the  Mammoth's  bones. 
And  wonder  what  old  world  such  things  could  see ;  i 

Or  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  stones, 
The  pleasant  riddles  of  futurity — 

Guessing  at  what  shall  happily  be  hid 

As  the  real  purpose  of  a  pyramid.  ' 
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CXXXVHI. 
Reader!  I  hare  kept  my  word, — at  least  so  for 

As  the  first  canto  promised.    You  hare  now 
Had  sketches  of  love,  tempest,  travel,  war — 

All  very  accurate,  you  must  allow, 
And  Epic,  if  plain  truth  should  prove  no  bar ; 

For  I  have  drawn  much  less  with  a  long  bow 
Than  my  fore-runners.    Carelessly  I  sing. 
But  Phoebus  lends  me  now  and  then  a  string, 

CXXXIX. 

With  which  I  still  ean  harp,  and  carp,  and  fiddle. 

What  further  hath  befallen  or  may  befal 
The  hero  of  this  grand  poetic  riddle, 

I  by  and  bye  may  tell  you,  if  at  all : 
But  now  I  choose  to  break  off  in  the  middle, 

Worn  ont  with  battering  Ismail's  stubborn  wall, 
While  Juan  is  sent  off  with  the  dispatch, 
For  which  all  Petersburgh  is  on  the  watch. 

CXL. 
This  special  honour  was  conferr  d,  because 

He  had  behaved  with  courage  and  humanity;— 
Which  last  men  like,  when  they  have  time  to  pause 

From  their  ferocities  produced  by  vanity. 
His  little  captive  gain'd  him  some  applause, 

For  saving  her  amidst  the  wild  insanity 
Of  carnage,  and  I  think  he  was  more  glad  in  her 
Safety,  than  his  new  order  of  St  Vladimir. 

CXLI. 
The  Moslem  orphan  went  with  her  protector, 

For  she  was  homeless,  houseless,  helpless :  all 
Her  friends,  like  the  sad  family  of  Hector, 

Had  pcrish'd  in  the  field  or  by  the  wall : 
Her  very  place  of  birth  was  but  a  spectre 

Of  what  it  had  been ;  there  the  Muezzin's  call 
To  prayer  was  heard  no  more!— and  Juan  wept. 
And  made  a  vow  to  shield  her,  which  he  kept. 


CANTO  IX. 


i. 

Oh,  Wellington !  (or  «  Vilainton  » — for  fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways ; 

France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 
But  punn'd  it  down  to  this  facetious  phrase — 

Beating  or  beaten  she  will  laugh  the  same) — 
You  have  obtaia'd  great  pensions  and  much  praise ; 

Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  «  Nay ! »  * 

II. 

I  don't  think  that  you  used  K— n— rd  quite  well 
In  Marinet's  affair — in  fact  t  was  shabby, 

And,  like  some  other  things,  won't  do  to  tell 
Upon  your  tomb  in  Westminster's  old  abbey. 

Upon  the  rest 't  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 
Such  tales  being  for  the  tea  hours  of  some  tabby ; 

Rut  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  zero, 

In  fact  your  grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero. 


m. 

Though  Britain  owes  (and  pays  you  too)  so  much, 
Yet  Europe  doubdess  owes  you  greatly  more : 

You  have  repair'd  legitimacy's  crutch— 
A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before  : 

The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 
Have  seen,  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore; 

And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor — 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 

IV. 
You  are  «  the  best  of  cut-throats : »— do  not  start; 

The  phrase  is  Shakspeare's,  and  riot  misapplied : 
War  s  a  brain-spattering,  windpipe-slitting  art, 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part, 

The  world,  not  the  world's  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 
Save  you  and  yours,  have  gain'd  by  Waterloo  T 

V. 
I  am  no  flatterer — you  've  aupp'd  full  of  flattery : 

They  say  you  like  it  too — 't  is  no  great  wonder : 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 

At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder ; 
And,  swallowing  eulogy  much  more  than  satire,  he 

May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder: 
Call'd  «  Saviour  of  the  Nations  » — not  yet  saved, 
And  «  Europe's  Liberator  » — atlll  enslaved.  » 

VI. 

I  've  done.    Now  go  and  dine  from  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate  * 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals : 
He  fought,  but  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger  too  they  say  the  people  feels : 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration- 
But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

VII. 
I  don't  mean  to  reflect— a  man  so  great  as 

You,  my  Lord  Duke !  is  far  above  reflection.  ■ 
The  high  Roman  fashion  too  of  Cincinnatus, 

With  modern  history  has  but  small  connexion  : 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction ;      •  . 
And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 
Is  rather  dear  ! — I  'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

VIII. 
Great  men  have  always  scorn'd  great  recompenses; 

Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 
Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses : 

George  Washington  had  thanks  and  nought  beside, 
Except  the  all-cloudless  glory  (which  few  men's  is) 

To  free  his  country :  Pitt  too  had  his  pride, 
And  as  a  high-soul'd  minister  of  state,  is 
Renown'd  for  ruining  Great  Britain,  gratis. 

IX. 

Never  had  mortal  man  such  opportunity, 

Except  Napoleon,  or  abused  it  more : 
You  might  have  freed  fall'n  Eurojie  from  the  unity 

Of  tyrants,  and  been  bless'd  from  shore  to  shore; 
And  now — what  is  your  fame  ?  Shall  the  muse  tune  it  ye  ? 

Now — that  the  rabble's  first  vain  shouts  are  o'er? 
Go,  hear  it  in  your  famish'd  country's  cries ! 
Behold  the  world !  and  curse  your  victories ! 
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X. 

As  these  new  cantos  touch  on  warlike  feats, 
To  you  the  unflattering  muse  deigos  to  inscribe 

Truths  that  you  will  not  read  in  the  gazettes, 
But  which,  't  is  time  to  teach  the  hireling  tribe 

Who  ratten  on  their  country's  gore  and  debts, 
Must  be  recited,  and — without  a  bribe. 

You  did  great  thiogs;  but,  not  being  great  in  mind, 

Have  left  undone  the  greatest — and  mankind. 

XI. 
Death  laughs — Go  ponder  o'er  the  skeleton 

With  which  men  image  out  the  unknown  thing 
That  hides  the  past  world,  like  to  a  set  sun 

Which  still  elsewhere  may  rouse  a  brighter  spring  : 
Death  laughs  at  all  you  weep  for; — look  upon 

This  hourly  dread  of  all  whose  threaten  d  sting 
Turns  life  to  terror,  even  though  in  its  sheath! 
Mark!  how  its  lipless  mouth  grins  without  breath! 

xn. 

Mark!  how  it  laughs  and  scorns  at  all  you  are! 

And  yet  was  what  you  are :  from  ear  to  ear 
It  laughs  not — there  is  now  no  fleshy  bar 

So  call'd ;  the  antic  long  hath  ceased  to  hear, 
But  still  he  smiles;  and  whether  near  or  far 

He  strips  from  man  that  mantle — (for  more  dear 
Than  even  the  tailor's) — his  incarnate  skin, 
While,  black,  or  copper — the  dead  bones  will  grin. 

XIII. 
And  thus  Deaths  laughs, — it  is  sad  merriment, 

But  still  it  u  so ;  and  with  such  example 
Why  should  not  Life  be  equally  content. 

With  his  superior,  in  a  smile  to  trample 
Upon  the  nothings  which  are  daily  spent 

Like  bubbles  on  an  ocean  much  less  ample 
Than  the  eternal  deluge,  which  devours 
Suns  as  rays — worlds  like  atoms— years  like  hours? 

XIV. 

«To  be,  or  not  to  be!  that  is  the  question,* 
Says  Shakspeare,  who  just  now  is  much  in  fashion. 

I  am  neither  Alexander  nor  Hephaestion, 

Nor  ever  had  for  abstract  fame  much  passion ; 

But  would  much  rather  have  a  sound  digestion, 
•Than  Buonaparte's  cancer : — could  I  dash  on 

Through  fifty  victories  to  shame  or  fame, 

Without  a  stomach — what  were  a  good  name? 

XV. 

«  Oh,  dura  ilia  me&soram !»— «  Oh, 
Ye  rigid  guts  of  reapers !» — I  translate 

For  the  great  benefit  of  those  who  know 
What  indigestion  is — that  inward  fate 

Which  makes  all  Styx  through  one  small  liver  flow*. 
A  peasant's  sweat  is  worth  his  lord's  estate : 

Let  this  one  toil  for  bread — that  rack  for  rent, — 

He  who  sleeps  best  may  be  the  most  content. 

XVI. 

«To  be,  or  not  to  be!* — Ere  I  decide, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  which  is  being. 

T  is  true  we  speculate  both  far  and  wide, 

And  deem,  because  we  see,  we  are  all-seeing : 

For  my  part,  I  'II  enlist  on  neither  side, 
Until  I  see  both  sides  for  once  agreeing. 

For  me,  I  sometimes  think  that  life  is  death, 

Rather  than  life  a  mere  affair  of  breath.    " 


xvn. 

«  Que  sautje?»  was  the  motto  of  Montaigne, 

As  also  of  the  first  academicians  : 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain. 

Was  one  of  their  most  favourite  positions. 
There  's  no  such  thing  as  certainty,  that 's  plain 

As  any  of  mortality's  conditions : 
So  little  do  we  know  what  we  're  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting. 

XVIII. 

It  is  a  pleasant  voyage  perhaps  to  float, 

Like  Pyrrho,  on  a  sea  of  speculation  ; 
But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat! 

Your  wise  men  don't  know  much  of  navigation; 
And  swimming  long  in  the  abyss  of  thought 

Is  apt  to  tire :  a  calm  and  shallow  station 
Well  nigh*  the  shore,  where  one  stoops  down  and 
Some  pretty  shell,  is  best  for  moderate  bathers. 

XIX. 
«  But  heaven,*  as  Gassio  says,  « is  above  all, — 

No  more  of  this  then, — let  as  pray!*    We  have 
Souls  to  save,  since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam's  fall. 

Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave. 
Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds.    «  The  sparrow's  Call 

« Is  special  providence,*  though  how  it  gave 
Offence,  we  know  not ;  probably  it  pereb'd 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  search 'd. 


Oh,  ye  immortal  gods!  what  is  theogooy? 

Oh,  thou  too  mortal  man !  what  is  phihnriirowy? 
Oh,  world,  which  was  and  is  I  what  is  cosmofnoy? 

Some  people  have  accused  me  of  misanthropy; 
And  yet  I  know  no  more  than  the  mahogany 

That  forms  this  desk,  of  what  they  mean : — lyi 
Ihropy 
I  comprehend ;  for,  without  transformation. 
Men  become  wolves  on  any  slight  ocrasion. 

XXI. 
But  I,  the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind. 

Like  Moses,  or  Melancthon,  who  have  ne'er 
Done  any  thing  exceedingly  unkind, — 

And  (though  I  could  not  now  and  then 
Following  the  bent  of  body  or  of  mind) 

Have  always  had  a  tendency  to  sparer- 
Why  do  they  call  me  misanthrope  I 
They  hate  ate,  not  I  mem: — And  here  we  H 

xxn. 

T  is  time  we  should  proceed  with  oar  food 

For  I  maintain  that  it  is  really  food, 
Not  only  in  the  body,  but  the  proem. 

However  little  both  are  understood 
Just  now, — but  by  and  bye  the  troth  will 

Herself  in  her  sublimest  attitude: 
And  till  she  doth,  I  fain  nrast  be  content 
To  share  her  beauty  and  her  hamshment. 

xxin. 

Our  hero  (and,  I  trust,  kind  reader!  yours) — 
Was  left  upon  his  way  to  the  chief  city 

Of  the  immortal  Peter's  polish 'd  boors, 
Who  still  have  shown  themselves  more  hnve  oata 
witty. 

I  know  its  mighty  empire  now  allures 
Much  flattery — even  Voltaire**,  and  that  s  a  pity. 

For  me,  I  deem  an  absolute  autocrat 

Not  a  barbarian,  but  much  worse  than  that. 
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XXIV.  # 

And  I  will  war,  at  least  in  words  (and — should 

My  chance  so  happen — deeds)  with  all  who  war 
With  thought;— and  of  thought's  foes  by  far  mo$t  rude, 

Tyrants  and  sycophants  have  been  and  are. 
I  know  not  who  may  conquer:  if  I  could 

Have  such  a  prescience,  it  should  be  no  bar 
To  this  my  plain,  sworn,  downright  detestation 
Of  every  despotism  in  every  nation. 

XXV. 

It  is  not  that  f  adulate  the  people: 
Without  we,  there  are  demagogues  enough, 

And  infidels,  to  pull  down  every  steeple, 
And  set  up  in  their  stead  some  proper  stuff. 

Whether  they  may  sow  scepticism  to  reap  hell, 
As  is  the  Christian  dogma  rather  rough, 

I  do  not  know ; — I  wish  men  to  be  free 

As  much  from  mobs  as  kings — from  you  as  me. 

XXVI. 
The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I  shall  offend  all  parties: — never  mind! 
My  words,  at  least,  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 

Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 
He  who  bas  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art:  he 

Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind 
May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  f, 
Xor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

xx  vn. 

That  '$  an  appropriate  simile,  that  jackal; 

I  'vc  heard  them  in  the  Ephesian  ruins  howl 
By  night,  as  do  that  mercenary  pack  all, 

Power's  base  purveyors,  who  for  pickings  prowl, 
And  scent  the  prey  their  masters  would  attack  alL 

However,  the  poor  jackals  are  less  foul 
'As  being  the  brave  lions'  keen  providers) 
Than  human  insects,  catering  for  spiders. 

XXVIH. 

Raise  but  an  arm!  'twill  brush  their  web  away, 
And  without  tliat,  their  poison  and  their  claws 

Are  useless.     Mind,  good  people !  what  I  say — 
(Or  rather  peoples) — go  on  without  pause! 

The  web  of  these  tarantulas  each  day 

Increases,  till  you  shall  make  common  cause : 

None,  save  the  Spanish  fly  and  Attic  bee, 

As  yet  are  strongly  stinging  to  be  free. 

XXIX. 

Don  Juan,  who  had  shone  in  the  late  slaughter,- 
Was  left  npon  his  way  with  the  dispatch, 

Where  blood  was  talk'd  of  as  we  would  of  water; 
And  carcasses  that  lay  as  thick  as  thatch 

O'er  silenced  cities,  merely  served  to  flatter 

Fair  Catherine's  pastime — who  look'd  on  the  match 

Between  these  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 

Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

XXX. 

And  there  in  a  kibitka  he  roil'd  on 

( A  cursed  sort  of  carriage  without  springs, 

Which  on  rouj>h  roads  leaves  scarcely  a  whole  bone), 
Pondering  on  glory,  chivalry,  and  kings, 

And  orders,  and  on  all  that  he  had  done — 
And  wishing  that  post-horses  had  the  wings 

Of  Pegasus,  or  at  the  least  post-chaises 

Ilad  feathers,  when  a  traveller  on  deep  ways  is. 


XXXI. 

At  every  jolt — and  they  were  many — still 
He  Curn'd  his  eyes  upon  his  little  charge, 

As  if  he  wish'd  that  she  should  fare  less  ill 
Than  he,  in  these  sad  highways  left  at  large 

To  ruts,  and  flints,  and  lovely  natures  skill, 
Who  is  no  paviour,  nor  admits  a  barge 

On  her  canals,  where  God  takes  sea  and  land, 

Fishery  and  farm,  both  into  his  own  hand. 

XXXII. 
At  least  he  pays  no  rent,  and  has  best  right 

To  be  the  fin*  of  wnat  we  used  to  call 
«  Gentlemen  farmers » — a  race  worn  out  quite, 

Since  lately  there  have  been  no  rents  at  all, 
And  «  gentlemen»  are  in  a  piteous  plight, 

And  «  farmers"  can't  raise  Ceres  from  her  fall : 
She  fell  with  Buonaparte : — What  strange  thoughts 
Arise,  when  we  see  emperors  fall  with  oats ! 

XXXIII. 
But  Juan  turo'd  his  eyes  on  the  sweet  child 

Whom  he  had  saved  from  slaughter — what  a  trophy ! 
Oh !  ye  who  build  up  monuments,  defiled 

With  gore,  like  Nadir  Shah,  that  costive  Sophy, 
Who,  after  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 

And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee 
To  soothe  his  woes  withal,  was  slain,  the  sinner! 
Because  he  could  no  more  digest  his  dinner: — 3 

XXXIV. 

Oh  ye !  or  we !  or  she !  or  he !  reflect, 

That  one  life  saved,  especially  if  young 
Or  pretty,  is  a  thing  to  recollect 

Far  sweeter  than  the  greenest  laurels  sprung 
From  the  manure  of  human  clay,  though  deck'd 

With  all  the  praises  ever  said  or  sung: 
Though  hymn'd  by  every  harp,  unless  within 
Your  heart  joins  chorus,  fame  is  but  a  din. 

XXXV. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors  luminous,  voluminous ! 

Ye  twice  ten  hundred  thousand  daily  scribes ! 
Whose  pamphlets,  volumes,  newpapers  illumine  us! 

Whether  you're  paid  by  government  in  bribes, 
To  prove  the  public  debt  is  not  consuming  us — 

Or,  roughly  treading  on  the  «  courtiers  kibes* 
With  clownish  heel,  your  popular  circulation 
Feeds  you  by  printing  half  the  realm's  starvation: — 

XXXVI. 

Oh,  ye  great  authors ! — «  A  propos  des  botles» — 

I  have  forgotten  what  I  meant  to  say, 
As  sometimes  have  been  greater  sages'  lots : — 

'T  was  something  calculated  to  allay 
All  wrath  in  barracks,  palaces,  or  cots : 

Certcs  it  would  have  been  but  thrown  away, 
And  that 's  one  comfort  for  my  lost  advice. 
Although  no  doubt  it  was  beyond  all  price. 

XXXVII. 

But  let  it  go : — it  will  one  day  be  found 

With  other  relics  of  a  a  former  world, » 
When  this  world  shall  be  former,  underground, 

Thrown  topsy-turvy,  twisted,  crisp'd,  and  ctirl'd, 
Baked,  fried,  or  burnt,  turn'd  inside-out,  or  drown'd, 

Like  all  the  worlds  before,  which  have  been  bur  I'd 
First  out  of  and  then  back  again  to  chaos, 
The  superstratum  which  will  overlay  us. 
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xxxvm. 

So  Cuvicr  says; — and  then  shall  come  again 

Unto  the  new  creation,  rising  ont 
From  cur  old  crash,  some  mystic,  ancient  strain 

Of  things  destroy  d  and  left  in  airy  doubt : 
Like  to  the  notions  we  now  entertain 

Of  Titans,  giants,  fellows  of  about 
Some  hundred  feet  in  height,  not  to  say  miles, 
And  mammoths,  and  your  winged  crocodiles. 

XXXIX. 

Think  if  then  George  the  Fourth  should  be  dug  up  ? 

How  the  new  worldlings  of  the  then  new  cast 
Will  wonder  where  such  animals  could  sup ! 

(For  they  themselves  will  be  but  of  the  least  : 
Even  worlds  miscarry,  when  too  oft  they  pup, 

And  every  new  creation  hath  decreased 
In  size,  from  over-working  the  material — 
Hen  are  but  maggots  of  some  huge  earth's  burial.) 

XL. 

Hovj  will — to  these  young  people,  just  thrust  out 
From  some  fresh  paradise,  and  set  to  plough, 

And  dig,  and  sweat,  and  turn  themselves  about, 
And  plant,  and  reap,  and  spin,  and  grind,  and  sow, 

Till  all  the  arts  at  length  are  brought  about, 
Especially  of  war  and  taxing, — how, 

I  say,  will  these  great  relics,  when  they  see  'em, 

Look  like  the  monsters  of  a  new  museum? 

XLI. 
But  I  -am  apt  to  grow  too  metaphysical : 

«The  time  is  out  of  joint,* — and  so  am  I; 
I  quite  forget  this  poem's  merely  quizzical, 

And  deviate  into  matters  rather  dry. 
I  ne'er  decide  what  I  shall  say,  and  this  I  call 

Much  too  poetical:  men  should  know  why 
They  write,  and  for  what  end ;  but,  note  or  text, 
I  never  know  the  word  which  will  come  next. 

XLII. 
So  on  I  ramble,  now  and  then  narrating, 

Now  pondering: — it  is  time  we  should  narrate : 
I  left  Don  Juan  with  his  horses  baiting — 

Now  we  'II  get  o'er  the  ground  at  a  great  rate. 
I  shall  not  be  particular  in  stating 

His  journey,  we've  so  many  tours  of  late: 
Suppose  him  then  at  Petersburg!! ,-  suppose 
That  pleasant  capital  of  painted  snows ; 

XLIII. 

Suppose  him  in  a  handsome  uniform; 

A  scarlet  coat,  black  facings,  a  long  plume, 
Waving,  like  sails  new  shiver'd  in  a  storm, 

Over  a  cock'd  hat,  in  a  crowded  room, 
And  brilliant  breeches,  bright  as  a  Cairn  Gorme, 

Of  yellow  kerseymere  we  may  presume. 
White  stockiugs  drawn,  uncurdled  as  oew  milk, 
O'er  limbs  whose  symmetry  set  off  the  silk: 

XL1V. 

Suppose  him  sword  by  side,  and  hat  in  hand, 
Matic  up  by  youth,  fame,  and  an  army-tailor— 

That  great  enchanter,  at  whose  rod's  command 
Beauty  springs  forth,  and  nature's  self  turns  paler, 

Seeing  how  art  can  make  her  work  more  grand, 
(When  she  don't  pin  men's  limbs  in  like  a  jailor) — 

Behold  him  placed  as  if  upon  a  pillar!  He 

^ciiis  Love  turn'd  a  lieutenant  of  artillery! 


XLV. 

His  bandage  slipp'd  down  into  a  cravat ; 

His  wings  subdued  to  epaulettes ;  his  quiver 
Shrunk  to  a  scabbard,  with  his  arrows  at 

His  side  as  a  small  sword,  but  sharp  as  ever; 
His  bow  converted  into  a  cock'd  bat; 

But  still  so  like,  that  Psyche  were  more  clever 
Than  some  wives  (who  make  blunders  no  less  stupid ' 
If  she  had  not  mistaken  him  for  Cupid. 

XLVL 

The  courtiers  stared,  the  ladies  whbper'd,  and 

The  empress  smiled ;  the  reigning  favourite  rrown'd— 

I  quite  forget  which  of  them  was  in  hand 

Just  then,  as  they  are  rather  numerous  found. 

Who  took  by  turns  that  difficult  command 
Since  first  her  majesty  was  singly  crown'd: 

But  they  were  mostly  nervous  six-foot  fcltovs, 

All  fit  to  make  a  Patagoritan  jealous. 

XLVIL 
Juan  was  none  of  these,  but  slight  and  sKm, 

Blushing  and  beardless;  and  yet  ne'ertheJess 
There  was  a  something  in  his  turn  of  hmb. 

And  still  more  in  his  eye,  which  seem'd  to  expr**?, 
That  though  he  look'd  one  of  the  seraphim,  ' 

There  lurk'd  a  man  beneath  the  spirit's  dres*. 
Besides,  the  empress  sometimes  liked  a  boy, 
And  had  just  buried  the  fair-faced  Lanskoi.4 

XLV1I1. 
No  wonder  then  that  Yermofoff,  or  MomooofF, 

Or  Schcrbatoff,  or  any  other  off 
Or  oh,  might  dread  her  majesty  had  not  room  eooa.^j 

Within  her  bosom  (which  was  not  too  tough) 
For  a  new  flame ;  a  thought  to  cast  of  gloom  enoagb 

Along  the  aspect,  whether  smooth  or  rough. 
Of  him  who,  in  the*  language  of  his  station,  , 

Then  held  that  «  high  official  situation.* 

XLTX. 
Oh,  gentle  ladies!  shonld  you  seek  to  know  , 

The  import  of  this  diplomatic  phrase,  j 

Bid  Ireland's  Londonderry's  Marquess  *  show 

His  parts  of  speech ;  and,  in  the  strange  display* 
Of  that  odd  string  of  words,  ail  in  a  row, 

Which  none  divine,  and  every  one  obeys. 
Perhaps  you  may  pick  ont  some  queer  no-meanrog. 
Of  that  weak  wordy  harvest  the  sole  gleaning. 

L.  I 

I  think  I  can  explain  myself  without 

That  sad  inexplicable  beast  of  prey — 
That  sphinx,  whose  words  would  ever  be  a  doubt. 

Did  not  his  deeds  unriddle  them  each  dav — 
That  monstrous  hieroglyphic — that  long  spout 

Of  blood  and  water,  leaden  Caatlereagh ! 
And  here  I  must  an  anecdote  relate. 
But  luckily  of  no  great  length  or  weight. 

LI. 

An  English  lady  ask'd  of  an  Italian, 

What  were  the  actual  and  official  duties 

Of  the  strange  thing,  some  women  set  a  value  no, 
Which  hovers  oft  about  some  married  beauties, 

Called  h  Cavalier  ServenteTn — a  Pygmalion 
Whose  statues  warm  (I  fear,  alas!  too  true  'tr* 

Beneath  his  art.    The  dame,  pressd  to  disclose  them 

Said—*  Lady,  I  beseech  you  to  suppose  tkem.* 
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LII. 
And  thus  I  supplicate  your  supposition, 

And  mildest.,  matroa-iikc  interpretation 
Of  the  imperial  favourite's  condition. 

T  was  a  high  place,  the  highest  in  the  nation 
In  fact,  if  not  in  rank;  and  the  suspicion 

Of  any  ones  attaining  to  his  station, 
No  doubt  gave  pain,  where  each  uew  pair  of  shoulders, 
If  rather  broad,  made  stocks  rise  and  their  holders. 

Lin. 

Juao,  I  said,  was  a  most  beauteous  boy, 
A  ad  had  retain'd  his  boyish  look  beyond 

The  usual  hirsute  seasons  which  destroy, 

With  beards  and  whiskers  and  the  like,  the  fond 

Parisian  aspect  which  upset  old  Troy 

And  founded  Doctors'  Commons: — I  have  conn'd 

7  he  history  of  divorces,  which,  though  chequer  d, 

C«*1U  Uion't  the  first  damages  on  record. 

LIV. 
And  Catherine,  who  loved  all  things  (save  her  lord. 

Who  was  gone  to  hi&  place),  and  pass'd  for  much, 
Admiring  those  (by  dainty  dames  abhorr'd) 

Gigantic  gentlemen,  yet  had  a  touch 
Of  *emiinent;  and  he  she  most  adored 

Was  the  lamented  Lanskoi,  who  was  such 
A  lover  as  had  cost  her  many  a  tear, 
And  yet  but  made  a  middling  grenadier. 

LV. 
Oh,  thou  «  teterrima  causa*  of  all  «  belli !» — 

Thou  gate  of  life  and  death ! — thou  nondescript ! 
Whence  is  our  exit  and  our  entrance, — well  I 

May  pause  in  pondering  how  all  souls  are  dipp'd 
lu  thy  perennial  fountain: — how  man  fell,  I 

Kuow  not,  since  knowledge  saw  her  branches  stripp'd 
4  >f  her  first  fruit;  but  how  he  falls  and  rises 
Since,  Thou  hast  settled  beyond  all  surmises. 

LVI. 
Some  call  thee  « the  worse  cause  of  war,»  but  I 

Maintain  thou  art  the  best:  for,  after  all, 
From  thee  we  come,  to  thee  we  go;  and  why, 

To  get  at  thee,  not  batter  down  a  wall, 
Or  waste  a  world?  Since  no  one  can  deny 

Thou  dost  replenish  worlds  both  great  and  small : 
With,  or  without  thee,  all  things  at  a  stand 
Are,  or  would  be,  thou  sea  of  life's  dry  land! 

LVII. 
Catherine,  who  was  the  grand  epitome 

Of  that  great  cause  of  war,  or  peace,  or  what 
You  please  (it  causes  all  the  things  which  be, 

So  you  may  take  your  choice  of  this  or  that) — 
Catherine,  I  say,  was  very  glad  to  see 

The  handsome  herald,  on  whose  plumage  sat 
Victory ;  and,  pausing  as  she  saw  bim  kneel 
With  his  dispatch,  forgot  to  break  the  seal. 

LVIH. 
Then  recollecting  the  whole  empress,  nor 

Forgetting  quite  the  woman  (which  composed 
At  least  three  parts  of  this  great  whole),  she  tore 

The  letter  open  with  an  air  which  posed 
The  court,  that  watck'd  each  look  her  visage  wore, 

L'nlil  a  royal  smile  at  length  disclosed 
Fair  weather  for  the  day.     Though  rather  spacious, 
ll<r  face  was  noble,  her  eyes  fine,  mouth  gracious. 


LIX. 
Great  joy  was  hers,  or  rather  joys ;  the  first 

Was  a  ta'cn  city,  thirty  thousand  slain. 
Glory  and  triumph  o'er  her  aspect  burst, 

As  an  East-Indian  sunrise  on  the  main. 
These  quench'd  a  moment  her  ambition's  thirst — 

So  Arab  deserts  drink  in  summer's  rain: 
In  vain ! — As  fall  the  dews  on  quenchless  sands, 
Blood  only  serves  to  wash  ambition's  hands! 

LX. 
Her  next  amusement  was  more  fanciful; 

She  smiled  at  mad  Suwarrow's  rhymes,  who  threw 
Into  a  Russian  couplet,  rather  dull, 

The  whole  gazette  of  thousands  whom  he  slew. 
Her  third  was  feminine  enough  to  annul 

The  shudder  which  runs  naturally  through 
Our  veins,  when  things  called  sovereigns  think  it  best 
To  kill,  and  generals,  turn  it  into  jest. 

LXI. 

The  two  first  feelings  ran  their  course  complete, 
And  lighted  first  her  eye  and  then  her  mouth : 

The  whole  court  look'd  immediately  most  sweet, 
Like  (lowers  well  waler'd  after  a  long  drouth : — 

But  when  on  the  lieutenant,  at  her  feet, 
Her  majesty — who  liked  to  gaze  on  youth 

Almost  as  much  as  on  a  new  dispatch — 

Glanced  mildly,  all  the  world  was  on  the  watch. 

LXII. 
Though  somewhat  large,  exuberant,  and  truculent, 

When  wroth;  while  pleased,  she  was  as  fine  a  figure 
As  those  who  like  tilings  rosy,  ripe,  and  succulent, 

Would  wish  to  look  on,  while  they  are  hi  vigour. 
She  could  repay  each  amatory  look  you  lent 

Willi  interest,  and  in  turn  was  wont  with  rigour 
To  exact  of  Cupid's  bills  the  full  amount 
At  sight,  nor  would  permit  you  to  discount. 

LXIII. 
With  her  the  latter,  though  at  times  convenient, 

Was  not  so  necessary :  for  they  tell 
That  she  was  handsome,  and,  though  fierce,  look'd  lenient, 

And  always  used  her  favourites  too  well. 
If  once  beyond  her  boudoir's  precincts  in  ye  went, 

Your  «  fortune*  was  in  a  fair  way  « to  s*ell 
A  man,w  as  Giles  says;6  for,  though  she  would  widow  all 
Nations,  she  liked  man  as  an  individual. 

LX1Y. 
What  a  strange  thing  is  man !  and  what  a  stranger 

Is  woman  !  What  a  whirlwind  is  her  head, 
And  what  a  whirlpool  full  of  depth  and  danger 

Is  all  the  rest  about  her !  Whether  wed, 
Or  widow,  maid  or  mother,  she  can  change  her 

Mind  like  the  wind;  whatever  she  has  said 
Or  done,  is  light  to  what  she  '11  say  or  do ; — 
The  oldest  thing  on  record,  and  yet  new! 

LXV. 

Oh,  Catherine1,  (for  of  all  iuterjections 
To  thee  both  oh!  and  ah!  belong  of  right 

In  love  and  war)  how  odd  arc  the  connexions 
Of  human  thoughts,  which  jostle  in  their  (light! 

Just  now yourt  were  cut  out  in  different  scctious : 
first,  Isinail'b  capture  caught  your  faucy  quite; 

Next,  of  uew  knights,  the  fresh  and  glorious  hatch; 

And,  mind//,  he  who  brought  you  the  dispatch!    * 
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LXVI. 
Shak&peare  talks  of  « the  herald  Mercury 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ;» 
And  some  such  visions  cross'd  her  majesty, 

While  her  young  herald  knelt  before  her  still. 
"T  is  very  true  the  hill  seem'd  rather  high 

For  a  lieutenant  to  climb  up ;  but  skill 
Smooth'd  even  the  Simplon's  steep,  and,  by  God's  blessing, 
With  youth  and  health  all  kisses  are  «  heaven-kissing. » 

LXVII. 
Her  majesty  look'd  down,  the  youth  look'd  up— 

And  so  they  fell  in  love ; — she  with  his  face, 
His  grace,  his  God-knows-what :  for  Cupid's  cup 

With  the  first  draught  intoxicates  apace, 
A  quintessential  laudanum  or  «  black  drop,* 

Which  makes  one  drunk  at  once,  without  the  base 
Expedient  of  full  bumpers;  for  the  eye 
In  love  drinks  all  life's  fountains  (save  tears)  dry. 

LXVIII. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  if  not  in  love, 

Fell  into  that  no  less  imperious  passion, 
Self-love — which,  when  some  sort  of  thing  above 

Ourselves,  a  singer,  dancer,  much  in  fashion, 
Ok*  duchess  princess,  empress,  «  deigns  to  proven 

Tis  Pope's  phrase)  a  great  longing,  though  a  rash  one, 
For  one  especial  person  out  of  many, 
Hakes  us  believe  ourselves  as  good  as  any. 

LX1X. 

Besides,  he  was  of  that  delighted  age 
Which  makes  all  female  ages  equal — when 

We  dont  much  care  with  whom  we  may  engage, 
As  bold  as  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 

So  that  we  can  our  native  sun  assuage 

In  the  next  ocean,  which  may  flow  just  then, 

To  make  a  twilight  in — just  as  Sol's  heat  is 

Quench'd  in  the  lap  of  the  salt  sea,  or  Thetis. 

LXX. 
And  Catherine  (we  must  say  thus  much  for  Catherine) 

Though  bold  and  bloody,  was  the  kind  of  thing 
Whose  temporary  passion  was  quite  flattering, 

Because  each  lover  look'd  a  sort  of  king, 
Made  up  upon  an  amatory  pattern — 

A  royal  husband  in  all  save  the  ring — 
Which,  being  the  damn'dest  part  of  matrimony, 
Seem'd  taking  out  the  sting  to  leave  the  honey. 

LXXI. 

And  when  you  add  to  this,  her  womanhood 
In  its  meridian,  her  blue  eyes,  or  grey— 

(The  last,  if  they  have  soul,  are  quite  as  good, 
Or  better,  as  the  best  examples  say: 

Napoleon's,  Mary's  (Queen  of  Scotland)  should 
Lend  to  that  colour  a  transcendant  ray; 

And  Pallas  also  sanctions  the  same  hue — 

Too  wise  to  look  through  optics  black  or  blue) — 

lxxif. 

Her  sweet  smile,  and  her  then  majestic  figure. 
Her  plumpness,  her  imperial  condescension, 

Her  preference  of  a  boy  to  men  much  bigger 
(Fellows  whom  Messalina's  self  would  pension), 

Her  prime  of  life,  just  now  in  juicy  vigour, 

With  other  extras,  which  we  need  not  mention, — 

All  these,  or  any  one  of  these,  explain 

Enough  to  make  a  stripling  very  vain. 


LXXIII. 
And  that  *s  enough,  for  love  is  vanity. 

Selfish  in  its  beginning  as  its  end, 
Except  where  't  is  a  mere  insanity, 

A  maddening  spirit  which  would  strive  to  blend 
Itself  with  beauty's  frail  inanity, 

On  which  the  passion's  self  seems  to  depend: 
And  hence  some  heathenish  philosophers 
Make  love  the  main-spring  of  the  universe. 

LXXIV. 

Besides  Platonic  love,  besides  the  love 
Of  God,  the  love  of  sentiment,  the  loving 

Of  faithful  pairs — (I  needs  must  rhyme  with  dove, 
That  good  old  steam-boat  which  keeps  verses  motifi, 

'Gainst  reason — reason  ne'er  was  hand-and-glove 
With  rhyme,  but  always  lean'd  less  to  improving 

The  sound  than  sense) — besides  all  these  pretences 

To  love,  there  are  those  things  which  words  name ; 


LXXV. 

Those  movements,  those  improvements  in  our  bodies. 

Which  make  all  bodies  anxious  to  get  out 
Of  their  own  sand-pits  to  mix  with  a  goddess — 

For  such  all  women  are  at  first,  no  doubt. 
How  beautiful  that  moment !  and  how  odd  is 

That  fever  which  precedes  the  languid  rout 
Of  our  sensations !   Whai  a  curious  way 
The  whole  thing  is  of  clothing  souls  in  clay! 

LXXVI. 

The  noblest  kind  of  love  is  love  PlatonicaJ, 
To  end  or  to  begin  with;  the  next  grand 

Is  that  which  may  be  christen'd  love  canonical. 
Because  the  clergy  take  the  thing  in  hand; 

The  third  sort,  to  be  noted  in  our  chronicle, 
As  flourishing  in  every  Christian  land. 

Is,  when  chaste  matrons  to  their  other  ties 

Add  what  may  be  call'd  snarriage  in  disguise. 

LXXV1I. 
Well,  we  won't  analyse — our  story  must 

Tell  for  itself:  the  sovereign  was  smitten, 
Juan  much  flatter'd  by  her  love,  or  lust; — 

I  cannot  stop  to  alter  words  once  written, 
And  the  two  are  so  mix'd  with  human  dust, 

That  he  who  names  one,  both  perchance  may  hit  on 
But  in  such  matters  Russia's  mighty  empress 
Behaved  no  better  than  a  common  sempstress. 

LXXVUL 
The  whole  court  melted  into  one  wide  whisper, 

And  all  lips  were  applied  unto  all  ears! 
The  elder  ladies'  wrinkles  curl'd  much  crisper 

As  they  beheld ;  the  younger  cast  some  leers 
On  one  another,  and  each  lovely  lisper 

Smiled  as  she  talk'd  the  matter  o'er;  but  tears 
Of  rivalship  rose  in  each  clouded  eye 
Of  all  the  standing  army  who  stood  by. 

LXXIX. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  powers 
Inquired,  Who  was  this  very  new  young  nun, 

Who  promised  to  be  great  in  some  few  hours? 
Which  is  full  soon  (though  life  is  but  a  span,. 

Already  they  beheld  the  silver  showers 
Of  rubles  rain,  as  fast  as  specie  can. 

Upon  his  cabinet,  besides  the  presents 

Of  several  ribbons  and  some  thousand  peasants. 
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LXXX. 

Catherine  was  generous, — all  such  ladies  are; 

Love,  that  great  opener  of  the  heart  and  all 
The  ways  that  lead  there,  be  they  near  or  far, 

Above,  below,  by  turnpikes  great  or  small, — 
Love — (though  she  had  a  cursed  taste  for  war, 

And  was  not  the  best  wife,  unless  we  call 
Such  Clytemnestra;  though  perhaps  'tis  better 
That  one  should  die,  than  two  drag  on  the  fetter) — 

LXXXI. 
Love  had  made  Catherine  make  each  lover's  fortune, 

Unlike  our  own  half-chaste  Elizabeth, 
Whose  avarice  all  disbursements  did  importune, 

If  history,  the  grand  liar,  ever  saith 
The  truth ;  and  though  grief  her  old  age  might  shorten, 

Because  she  put  a  favourite  to  death. 
Her  vile,  ambiguous  method  of  flirtatioo, 
And  stinginess,  disgrace  her  sex  and  station. 

LXXXII. 
But  when  the  levee  rose,  and  ail  was  bustle 

In  the  dissolving  circle,  all  the  nations' 
Ambassadors  began  as  't  were  to  hustle 

Round  the  young  man  with  their  congratulations. 
Also  the  softer  silks  were  heard  to  rustle 

Of  gentle  dames,  among  whose  recreations 
It  is  to  speculate  on  handsome  faces, 
Especially  when  such  lead  to  high  places. 

LXXXin. 
Juan,  who  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 

A  general  object  of  attention,  made 
His  answers  with  a  very  graceful  bow, 

As  if  born  for  the  ministerial  trade. 
Though  modest,  on  his  unemharrass'd  brow 

Nature  had  written  «  gentleman. »  He  said 
Little,  but  to  the  purpose;  and  his  manner 
Flung  hovering  graces  o'er  him  like  a  banner. 

LXXXIV. 

An  order  from  her  majesty  consign'd 
Our  young  lieutenant  to  the  genial  care 

Of  those  in  office :  all  the  world  look'd  kind 
(As  it  will  look  sometimes  with  the  first  stare, 

Which  youth  would  not  act  ill  to  keep  in  mind) ; 
As  also  did  Miss  Protasoff  then  there, 

Named,  from  her  mystic  office,  «  1'Eprouveuse,* 

A  term  inexplicable  to  the  muse. 

LXXXV. 

With  her  then,  as  in  humble  duty  bound, 

Juan  retired, — and  so  will  I,  until 
My  Pegasus  shall  tire  of  touching  ground. 

We  have  just  lit  on  a  «  heaven-kissing  hill,» 
So  lofty  that  I  feel  my  brain  turn  round. 

And  all  my  fancies  whirling  like  a  mill : 
Which  is  a  signal  to  my  nerves  and  brain, 
To  take  a  quiet  ride  in  some  green  lane. 


CANTO  X. 


i. 

When  Newton  saw  an  apple  foil,  he  found 
In  that  slight  startle  from  his  contemplation — 

T  is  said  (for  I  '11  not  answer  above  ground 
For  any  sage's  creed  or  calculation) — 

A  mode  of  proving  that  the  earth  turn'd  round 
In  a  most  natural  whirl,  call'd  «  gravitation ;» 

And  thus  is  the  sole  mortal  who  could  grapple, 

Since  Adam,  with  a  foil  or  with  an  apple. 

II. 
Han  fell  with  apples,  and  with  apples  rose, 

If  this  be  true ;  for  we  must  deem  the  mode 
In  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  could  disclose, 

Through  the  then  unpaved  stars,  the  turnpike  road, 
A  thing  to  counterbalance  human  woes; 

For,  ever  since,  immortal  man  hath  glow'd 
With  all  kinds  of  mechanics,  and  full  soon 
Steam-engines  will  conduct  him  to  the  moon. 

III. 

And  wherefore  this  exordium? — Why,  just  now, 
In  taking  up  this  paltry  sheet  of  paper, 

My  bosom  underwent  a  glorious  glow, 
And  my  internal  spirit  cut  a  caper : 

And  though  so  much  inferior,  as  I  know, 
To  those  who,  by  the  dint  of  glass  and  vapour, 

Discover  stars,  and  sail  in  the  wind's  eye, 

I  wish  to  do  as  much  by  poesy. 

IV. 

In  the  wind's  eye  I  have  sail'd,  and  sail ;  but  for 

The  stars,  I  own  my  telescope  is  dim ; 
But  at  the  least  I  have  shunn'd  the  common  shore, 

And  leaving  land  far  out  of  sight,  would  skim 
The  ocean  of  eternity  :  the  roar 

Of  breakers  has  not  daunted  my  slight,  trim, 
But  still  sea-worthy  skiff;  and  she  may  float 
Where  ships  have  founder'd,  as  doth  many  a  boat. 

V. 

We  left  our  hero,  Juan,  in  the  bloom 

Of  favouritism,  but  not  yet  in  the  blusli; — 

And  for  be  it  from  my  Muses  to  presume 
(For  1  have  more  than  one  Muse  at  a  push) 

To  follow  him  beyond  the  drawing-room  : 
It  is  enough  that  fortune  found  him  flush 

Of  youth,  and  vigour,  beauty,  and  those  things 

Which  for  an  instant  clip  enjoyments  wings. 

VI. 
But  soon  they  grow  again  and  leave  their  nest. 

«  Oh !»  saith  the  Psalmist,  «  that  I  had  a  dove's 
Pinions,  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest  !n 

And  who,  that  recollects  young  years  and  loves, — 
Though  hoary  now,  and  with  a  withering  brea&t, 

And  palsied  fancy,  which  no  longer  roves 
Beyond  its  dimm'd  eye's  sphere, — but  would  much  rather 
I  Sigh  like  his  son,  than  cough  like  his  grandfather? 
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VII. 
But  sighs  subside,  and  tears  (even  widows')  shrink, 

Like  Arno,  in  the  summer,  to  a  shallow. 
So  narrow  as  to  shame  their  wintry  brink, 

Which  threatens  inundations  deep  and  yellow! 
Such  difference  doth  a  few  months  make.   You'd  think 

Grief  a  rich  field  which  never  would  lie  fallow  ; 
No  more  it  doth,  its  ploughs  but  change  their  boys, 
Who  furrow  some  new  soil  to  sow  for  joys. 

VIII. 
But  coughs  will  come  when  sighs  depart — and  now 

And  then  before  sighs  cease ;  for  oft  the  one 
Will  bring  the  other,  ere  the  lake-like  brow 

Is  ruftled  by  a  wrinkle,  or  the  sun 
Of  life  reach'd  ten  o'clock :  and,  while  a  glow, 

Hectic  and  brief  as  summer's  day  nigh  done, 
O'erspreads  the  cheek  which  seems  too  pure  for  clay, 
Thousands  blaie,  love,  hope,  die — how  happy  they ! — 

IX. 

But  Juan  was  not  meant  to  die  so  soon. 

We  left  liim  in  the  focus  of  such  glory 
As  may  be  won  by  favour  of  the  moon, 

Or  ladies'  fancies — rather  transitory 
Perhaps:  but  who  would  scorn  the  month  of  June, 

Because  December,  with  his  breath  so  hoary. 
Must  come  ?     Much  rather  should  he  court  the  ray, 
To  hoard  up  warmth  against  a  wintry  day. 

'    X. 

Besides,  he  had  some  qualities  which  fix 
Middle-aged  ladies  even  more  than  young : 

The  former  know  what's  what;  while  new-Hedged  chicks 
Know  little  more  of  love  than  what  is  sung 

In  rhymes,  or  dream'd  (for  fancy  will  play  tricks) 
In  visions  of  those  skirs  from  whence  love  sprung. 

Some  reckon  women  by  their  suns  or  years — 

I  rather  think  the  moon  should  date  the  dears. 

XI. 

And  why?  because  she  's  changeable  and  chaste. 

I  know  no  other  reason,  whatsoe'er 
Suspicious  people,  who  find  fault  in  haste, 

May  choose  to  tax  me  with ;  which  is  not  fair, 
Nor  flattering  to  « their  temper  or  their  taste,» 

As  my  friend  Jeffery  writes  with  such  an  air : 
However,  I  forgive  him,  and  I  trust 
He  will  forgive  himself; — if  not,  I  must. 

XII. 

Old  enemies  who  have  become  new  friends 
Should  so  contiuue — 't  is  u  point  of  honour; 

And  I  know  nothing  which  could  make  amends 
For  a  return  to  haired :  I  would  shun  her 

Like  garlick,  howsoever  she  extends 

Her  hundred  arms  and  legs,  and  fain  outrun  her. 

Old  flames,  new  wives,  become  our  bitterest  foes — 

Converted  foes  should  scorn  to  join  with  those. 

XIII. 
This  were  the  worst  desertion  :  renegadoes. 

Even  shuffling  Southey— that  incarnate  lie- 
Would  scarcely  join  again  the  wrcformadocs,*1 

Whom  he  forsook  to  fill  the  laureate's  sty : 
And  honest  men,  from  Ireland  to  Barbadoes, 

Whether  in  Calrdon  or  Italy, 
Should  not  veer  round  with  oery  breath,  nor  seize, 
To  pain,  the  moment  when  you  cease  to  please. 


xnr. 

The  lawyer  and  the  critic  but  behold 

The  baser  sides  of  literature  and  life, 
And  nought  remains  unseen,  bnt  much  untold. 

By  those  who  scour  those  double  vales  of  strife. 
While  common  men  grow  ignorantly  old, 

The  lawyer's  brief  is  like  the  surgeon  s  knife. 
Dissecting  the  whole  inside  of  a  question, 
And  with  it  all  the  process  of  digestion. 

XV. 

A  legal  broom 's  a  morel  chimney-sweeper. 
And  that  *s  the  reason  he  himself  s  so  dirty ; 

The  endless  soot*  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  hid  by  altering  his  shirt ;  be 

Retains  the  sable  stains  of  the  dark  creeper — 
At  least  some  twenty-nine  do  out  of  thirty. 

In  all  their  habits :  not  so  you,  I  own ; 

As  Caesar  wore  his  robe  you  wear  your  gown. 

XVI. 

And  all  our  little  feuds,  at  least  all  mime, 
Dear  Jeffery,  once  my  most  redoubted  foe 

(As  far  as  rhyme  and  criticism  combine 
To  make  such  puppets  of  us  things  below'. 

Are  over :  Here  's  a  health  to  «  Auld  Lang  Syne  '• 
I  do  not  know  you,  and  may  never  know 

Your  face, — but  you  have  acted  on  the  whole 

Most  nobly,  and  I  own  it  from  my  soul. 

XVIL 
And  when  I  use  the  phrase  of  «  Auld  Lang  Sync'- 

T  is  not  addrcss'd  to  yon — the  more  *s  the  pay 
For  me,  for  I  would  rather  take  my  wine 

With  you,  than  aught  (save  Scott)  in  your  proud  r  - 
But  somehow, — it  may  seem  a  schoolboy's  win*-. 

And  yet  I  seek  not  to  be  grand  nor  witty. 
But  I  am  half  a  Scot  by  birth,  and  bred 
A  whole  one,  and  my  heart  flies  to  my  bead. — 

XVDI. 

As  a  Auld  Lang  Syne»  brings  Scotland,  one  and  aH. 

Scotch  plaids,  Scotch  snoods,  the  brae  bills,  and  df-i: 
streams, 
The  Dee,  the  Don,  Balgoonie's  Brig's  hUek  *•*!!,> 

All  my  boy  feelings,  all  my  gentler  dreams 
Of  what  I  then  dreamt,  clothed  in  their  own  pall. 

Like  Banquo's  offspring — floating  past  me  «wt> 
My  childhood  in  this  childishness  of  mine  . 
I  care  not — 'I  is  a  glimpse  of  «  Auld  Lang  Syne.* 

XIX. 

And  though,  as  yon  remember,  in  a  fit 
Of  wrath  and  rhyme,  when  juvenile  and  curly, 

I  rail'd  at  Scots  to  show  my  wrath  and  wit. 
Which  must  be  own'd  was  sensitive  and  surly, 

Yet 't  is  in  vain  such  sallies  to  permit— 
They  cannot  quench  young  feelings  fresh  and  #••+; 

I  «  scotch'd,  not  kiU'd,»  the  Scotchman  in  my  bloed* 

And  love  the  laud  of  «  mountain  and  of  flood* 

XX. 

Don  Juan,  who  was  real  or  ideal, — 

For  both  are  much  the  same,  since  what  men  thick 
Exists  when  the  once  thinkers  arc  less  real 

Than  what  they  thought,  for  mind  can  never  sink 
And  'gainst  the  body  makes  a  strong  appeal , 

And  yet  *t  is  very  puuling  on  the  brink 
Of  what  is  call'd  eternity,  to  stare, 
And  know  no  more  of  what  is  here,  than  there  — 
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XXI. 
Don  Juan  grew  a  very  polish'd  Russian — 

Bow  we  won't  mention,  why  we  need  not  say : 
Few  youthful  minds  can  stand  the  strong  concussion 

Of  any  slight  temptation  in  their  way ; 
But  his  just  now  were  spread  as  is  a  cushion 

Smooth'd  for  a  monarch's  scat  of  honqur :  gay 
Damsels,  and  dances,  revels,  ready  money, 
Made  ice  seem  paradise,  and  winter  sunny. 

XXI!. 
The  favour  of  the  empress  was  agreeable; 

.And  though  the  duty  wax'd  a  little  hard, 
Young  people  at  his  time  of  life  should  be  able 

To  come  off  handsomely  in  that  regard. 
lie  now  was  growing  up  like  a  green  tree,  able 

For  love,  war,  or  ambition,  which  reward 
Their  luckier  votaries,  till  old  age's  tedium 
Make  some  prefer  the  circulating  medium. 

XXIII. 
About  this  time,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 

Seduced  by  youth  and  dangerous  examples, 
Don  Juan  grew,  I  fear  a  little  dissipated; 

Which  is  a  sad  thing,  and  not  only  tramples 
On  our  fresh  feeliugs,  but — as  being  participated 

With  all  kinds  of  incorrigible  samples 
Of  frail  humanity — must  make  us  selfish, 
And  shut  our  souls  up  in  us  like  a  shell-fish. 

XXIV. 

This  we  pass  over.     We  will  also  pass 
The  usual  progress  of  intrigues  between" 

Unequal  matches,  such  as  are,  alas! 

A  young  lieutenant's  with  a  not  old  queen, 

But  one  who  is  not  so  youthful  as  she  was 
In  all  the  royalty  of  sweet  seventeen. 

Sovereigns  may  sway  materials,  but  not  matter. 

And  wrinkles  (the  d— d  democrats)  won't  flatter. 

XXV. 

And  Death,  the  sovereigns'  sovereign,  though  the  great 

Gracchus  of  all  mortality,  who  levels 
With  his  Agrarian  laws,  the  high  estate 

Of  him  who  feasts,  and  fights,  and  roars,  and  revels, 
To  one  small  grass-grown  patch  (which  must  await 

Corruption  for  its  crop)  with  the  poor  devils 
Who  never  bad  a  foot  of  land  till  now, — 
Death  a  a  reformer,  all  men  must  allow. 

XXVI. 

He  lived  (not  Death,  but  Juan)  in  a  hurry 

Of  waste,  and  haste,  and  glare,  and  gloss,  and  glitter, 

!u  this  gay  clime  of  bear-skins  black  and  furry— 
Which  though  I  hate  to  say  a  thing  that  s  bitter) 

Peep  out  sometimes,  when  things  arc  in  a  flurry, 
Through  all  the  «  purple  and  tine  linen, »  fitter 

For  Babylon's  than  Russia's  royal  harlot — 

And  neutralize  her  outward  show  of  scarlet. 

XXVII. 

And  this  same  state  we  won't  describe  :  we  would 
Perhaps  from  hearsay,  or  from  recollection; 

But  gettiug  nigh  grim  Dante's  «  obscure  wood,» 
Thai  horrid  equinox,  that  hateful  section 

Of  human  years,  that  half-way  house,  that  rude 

Hut,  whence  wise  travellers  drive  with  cirrumspcclion 

V\U's  sad  post-horses  o'er  the  dreary  frontier 

Of  age,  aud,  looking  hack  to  youth,  give  one  tear; — 


XXVIII. 
I  won't  describe — that  is,  if  I  can  help 

Description :  and  I  won't  reflect — that  is, 
If  I  can  stave  off  thought,  which — as  a  whelp 

Clings  to  its  teat — slicks  to  me  through  the  abyss 
Of  this  odd  labyrinth;  or  as  the  kelp 

Holds  by  the  rock ;  or  as  a  lover's  kiss 
Drains  its  first  draught  of  lips :  but,  as  I  said, 
I  wont  philosophize,  and  will  be  read. 

XXIX. 

Juan,  instead  of  courting  courts,  was  courted, 
A  thing  which  happens  rarely ;  this  he  owed 

Much  to  his  youth,  and  much  to  his  reported 
Valour;  much  also  to  the  blood  he  show'd, 

Like  a  race-horse ;  much  to  each  dress  he  sported, 
Which  set  the  beauty  off  in  which  be  glow'd, 

As  purple  clouds  befringe  the  sun ;  but  most 

He  owed  to  an  old  woman  and  his  post. 

XXX. 

He  wrote  to  Spain : — and  all  his  near  relations, 

Perceiving  he  was  in  a  handsome  way 
Of  getting  on  himself,  and  finding  stations 

For  cousins  also,  answer'd  the  same  day. 
Several  prepared  themselves  for  emigrations ; 

And,  eating  ices,  were  o'erheard  to  say, 
That  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  pelisse, 
Madrid's  and  Moscow's  climes  were  of  a-picce. 

XXXI. 

His  mother,  Donna  Inez,  finding  too 

That  in  the  lieu  of  drawing  on  his  banker, 

Where  his  assets  were  waxing  rather  few, 

He  had  hrought  his  spending  to  a  handsome  anchor, — 

Replied,  «  that  she  was  glad  to  sec  him  through 

Those  pleasures  after  which  wild  youth  will  hanker; 

As  the  sole  sign  of  man's  being  in  his  senses 

Is,  learning  to  reduce  his  past  expenses. 

XXXII. 
«  She  also  recommended  him  to  God, 

And  no  less  to  God's  Son,  as  well  as  Mother, 
Warn'd  him  against  Greek-worship,  which  looks  odd 

In  Catholic  eyes;  but  told  him  too  to  smother 
Outward  dislike,  which  dou't  look  well  abroad: 

Inform *d  him  that  he  had  a  little  brother 
Born  in  a  second  wedlock;  and  above 
All,  praised  the  empress's  maternal  love. 

XXXIII. 

«She  could  not  too  much  give  her  approbation 
Unto  an  empress,  who  prcferr'd  young  men 

Whose  age,  and,  what  was  better  still,  whose  nation 
And  climate,  stopp'd  all  scandal  (now  and  then): — 

At  home  it  might  have  given  her  some  vexation; 
But  where  thermometers  sunk  down  to  ten, 

Or  five,  or  one,  or  zero,  she  could  never 

Believe  that  virtue  lhaw'd  before  the  river.» 

XXXIV. 

Oh  for  a  forty-parson  power  ♦  to  chaunt 

Thy  praise,  hypocrisy !     Oh  for  a  hymn 
Loud  as  the  virtues  thou  dost  loudly  vaunt, 

Not  practise !     Oh  for  trumps  of  cherubim ! 
Or  the  ear-trumpet  of  my  good  old  aunt. 

Who,  though  her  spectacles  at  last  grew  dim, 
I  Drew  quiet  consolation  through  its  hint, 
I  When  she  no  more  could  read  the  pious  priut. 
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xxxv. 

She  was  no  hypocrite,  at  least,  poor  soul ! 

But  went  to  heaven  in  as  sincere  a  way 
As  any  body  on  the  elected  roll, 

Which  portions  ont  upon  the  judgment  day 
Heaven's  freeholds,  in  a  sort  of  doomsday  scroll, 

Such  as  the  conqueror  William  did  repay 
His  knights  with,  lotting  others'  properties 
Into  some  sixty  thousand  new  knights'  fees. 

XXXVI. 

I  can't  complain,  whose  ancestors  are  there, 
Erneis,  Radulphus — eight-and-forty  manors 

(If  that  my  memory  doth  not  greatly  err) 
Were  their  reward  for  following  Billy  s  banners ; 

And,  though  I  can't  help  thinking 't  was  scarce  fair 
To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydes,*  like  tanners, 

Yet  as  they  founded  churches  with  the  produce, 

You  '11  deem,  no  doubt,  they  put  it  to  a  good  use. 

XXXVII. 
The  gentle  Juan,  flourished,  though  at  times 

He  felt  like  other  plants— call'd  sensitive, 
Which  shrink  from  touch,  as  monarchsdo  from  rhymes, 

Save  such  as  Southey  can  afford  to  give. 
Perhaps  he  long'd,  in  bitter  frosts,  for  climes 

In  which  the  Neva's  ice  would  cease  to  live 
Before  May-day :  perhaps,  despite  his  duty, 
In  royalty's  vast  arms  he  sigh'd  for  beauty: 

XXXVIII. 

Perhaps, — but,  sans  perhaps,  we  need  to  seek 
For  causes  young  or  old :  the  canker-worm 

Will  feed  upon  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek, 
As  well  as  further  drain  the  wither'd  form: 

Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 
His  bills  in,  and,  however  we  may  storm, 

They  must  be  paid :  though  six  days  smoothly  run, 

The  seventh  will  bring  blue  devils  or  a  dun. 

XXXIX. 

I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  he  grew  sick: 
The  empress  was  alarm'd,  and  her  physician 

(The  same  who  physie'd  Peter)  found  the  tick 
Of  his  fierce  pulse  betoken  a  condition 

Which  augur'd  of  the  dead,  however  quick 
Itself,  and  show'd  a  feverish  disposition; 

At  which  the  whole  court  was  extremely  troubled, 

The  sovereign  shock'd,  and  all  his  medicines  doubled. 

XL. 

Low  were  the  whispers,  manifold  the  rumours: 
Some  said  he  had  been  poison'd  by  Potemkin  ; 

Others  talk'd  learnedly  of  certain  tumours, 
Exhaustion,  or  disorders  of  the  same  kin  ; 

Some  said  't  was  a  concoction  of  the  humours, 
Which  with  the  blood  too  readily  will  claim  kin; 

Others  again  were  ready  to  maintain, 

«  T  was  only  the  fatigue  of  last  campaign.* 

XLI. 

But  here  is  one  prescription  out  of  many: 
«  Sodavsulphat.  3.  vi.  3.  s.     Manns  optim. 

Aq.  fervent.     F.  3.  iss.  3.  ij.  tinct.    Sennas 

Haustusn  (And  here  the  surgeon  came  and  cupp'd  him). 

«  R.  Pulv.  Com.  gr.  iii.    Ipecacuanhas 
(With  more  beside  if  Juan  had  not  stopp'd  'em.) 

«  Bolus  potassss  sulpburet.  sumendus, 

Et  haustua  ter  in  die  capiendus.* 


XLII. 

This  it  the  way  physicians  mend  or  end  as, 
Secundum  artem :  but  although  we  sneer 

In  health — when  ill,  we  call  them  to  attend  as, 
Without  the  least  propensity  to  jeer: 

While  that  «  hiatus  maxime  deflendti*,* 
To  be  fiU'd  up  by  spade  or  mattock,  a  near. 

Instead  of  gliding  graciously  down  Lethe, 

We  tease  mild  Baillie,  or  soft  Abernethy. 

XLI1I. 
Juan  demurr'd  at  this  first  notice  to 

Quit;  and,  though  death  had  threaten'd  an  ejecnoa. 
His  youth  and  constitution  bore  him  through, 

And  sent  the  doctors  in  a  new  direction. 
But  still  his  state  was  delicate:  the  hue 

Of  health  but  flicker  d  with  a  faint  reflection 
Along  his  wasted  cheek,  and  seem'd  to  gravel 
The  faculty — who  said  that  he  must  travel. 

XLIV. 
The  cUmate  was  too  cold,  they  said,  for  him. 

Meridian-born,  to  bloom  in.    This  opinion 
Made  the  chaste  Catherine  look  a  little  grim, 

Who  did  not  like  at  first  to  lose  her  minion: 
But  when  she  saw  his  dazzling  eye  wax  dim. 

And  drooping  like  an  eagle's  with  clipp'd  pinion, 
She  then  resolved  to  send  him  on  a  mission, 
But  in  a  style  becoming  his  condition. 

XLV. 
There  was  just  then  a  kind  of  a  discussion, 

A  sort  of  treaty  or  negotiation 
Between  the  British  cabinet  and  Russian, 

Maintain'd  with  all  the  due  prevarication 
With  which  great  states  such  things  are  apt  to  posh  «. 

Something  about  the  Baltic's  navigation. 
Hides,  train-oil,  tallow,  and  the  rights  of  Thetis, 
Which  Britons  deem  their  «  uti  possidetis.* 

XLVI. 
So  Catherine,  who  had  a  handsome  way 

Of  fitting  out  her  favourites,  conrerr'd 
This  secret  charge  on  Juan,  to  display 

At  once  her  royal  splendour,  and  reward 
His  services.    He  kiss'd  hands  the  next  day, 

Received  instructions  how  to  play  his  card. 
Was  laden  with  all  kinds  of  gifts  and  honours. 
Which  show'd  what  great  discernment  was  the  donor's. 

XLVII. 
But  she  was  lucky,  and  luck  "s  all.    Your  queens 

Are  generally  prosperous  in  reigning; 
Which  puzzles  us  to  know  what  fortune  means. 

But  to  continue:  though  her  years  were  waning, 
Her  climacteric  teased  her  like  her  teens; 

And  though  her  dignity  brook'd  no  complaining. 
So  much  did  Juan's  setting  off  distress  her, 
She  could  not  find  at  first  a  fit  successor. 

XL  VIII. 
But  time,  the  comforter,  will  come  at  last ; 

And  fonr-aud-twenty  hours,  and  twice  that  number 
Of  candidates  requesting  to  be  placed, 

Made  Catherine  taste  next  night  a  quiet  slumber: — 
Not  that  she  meant  to  fix  again  in  haste, 

Nor  did  she  find  the  quantity  encumber. 
But,  always  choosing  with  deliberation. 
Kept  the  place  open  for  their  emulation. 
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XLIX. 
Wliil*  this  high  post  of  honour  *s  in  abeyance, 

For  one  or  two  days,  reader,  we  request 
You  II  mount  with  our  young  hero  the  conveyance 

Which  wafted  him  from  Petersburgh :  the  best 
lUrouche,  which  had  the  glory  to  display  once 

The  foir  Carina's  autocratic  crest 
(When,  a  new  Iphigene,  she  went  to  Tanris), 
Was  given  to  her  favourite,6  and  now  bore  his. 

L. 

A  bull-dog,  and  a  bull-finch,  and  an  ermine, 
Ail  private  favourites  of  Don  Juan;  for 

f  Let  deeper  sages  the  true  cause  determine) 
He  had  a  kind  of  inclination,  or 

Weakness,  for  what  niost  people  deem  mere  vermin — 
Live  animals:— an  old  maid  of  threescore 

For  cats  and  birds  more  penchant  ne'er  display'd, 

Although  he  was  not  old,  nor  even  a  maid. 

LI. 
The  animals  aforesaid  occupied 

Their  station:  there  were  valets,  secretaries, 
In  other  vehicles ;  but  at  bis  side 

Sat  little  Leila,  who  survived  the  parries 
lie  made  'gainst  Cossack  sabres,  in  the  wide 

Slaughter  of  Ismail.     Though  my  wild  muse  varies 
Her  note,  she  don't  forget  the  infant  girl 
Whom  he  preserved,  a  pure  and  living  pearl. 

LIf. 
Poor  little  thing!    She  was  as  fair  as  docile. 

And  with  that  gentle,  serious  character. 
As  rare  in  living  beings  as  a  fossile 

Man,  'midst  thy  mouldy  mammoths, «  grand  Cuvier !» 
Ill  fitted  with  her  ignorance  to  jostle 

With  this  o'erwhelmiug  world,  where  all  must  err : 
Rut  she  was  yet  but  ten  years  old,  and  therefore 
Was  tranquil,  though  she  knew  not  why  or  wherefore. 

L1II. 
Don  Jnan  loved  her,  and  she  loved  him,  as 

Nor  brother,  father,  sister,  daughter  love. 
I  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was; 

He  was  not  yet  qnite  old  enough  to  prove 
Parental  feelings,  and  the  other  class, 

Call'd  brotherly  affection,  could  not  move 
His  bosom — for  he  never  had  a  sister: 
Ah!  if  lie  had,  how  much  he  would  have  miss'd  her! 

LIV. 
And  still  less  was  it  sensual ;  for  besides 

That  he  was  not  au  ancient  debauchee 
(Who  like  sour  fruit  to  stir  their  veins'  salt  tides, 

As  acids  rouse  a  dormant  alkali), 
Although  ft  will  happen  as  our  planet  guides) 

His  youth  was  not  the  chastest  that  might  be, 
There  was  the  purest  platonism  at  bottom 
Of  all  his  feelings— only  he  forgot 'em. 

LV. 
Juftt  now  there  was  no  peril  ojf  temptation; 

lie  loved  the  infant  orphan  he  had  saved, 
As  patriots  (now  and  then)  may  love  a  nation; 

His  pride  too  felt  that  she  was  not  cuslaved, 
Owing  to  him ; — as  also  her  salvation, 

Through  his  means  and  the  church's,  might  be  paved. 
Rut  one  thing  s  odd,  which  here  must  be  inserted — 
The  little  Turk  refused  to  be  converted. 


LVI. 
T  was  strange  enough  she  should  retain  the  impression 

Through  such  a  scene  of  change,  and  dread,  and 
slaughter ; 
But,*  though  three  bishops  told  her  the  transgression, 

She  show'd  a  great  dislike  to  holy  water : 
She  also  had  no  passion  for  confession ; 

Perhaps  she  had  nothing  to  confess: — no  matter; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  the  church  made  little  of  it — 
She  still  held  out  that  Mahomet  was  a  prophet. 

LVII. 
In  fact,  the  only  Christian  she  could  bear 

Was  Juan,  whom  she  seem'd  to  have  selected 
In  place  of  what  her  home  and  friends  once  were. 

He  naturally  loved  what  he  protected ; 
And  thus  they  form'd  a  rather  curious  pair  : 

A  guardian  green  in  years,  a  ward  connected 
In  neither  clime,  time,  blood,  with  her  defender ; 
And  yet  this  want  of  ties  made  theirs  more  tender. 

LVIH. 
Theyjourney'd  on  through  Poland  and  through  Warsaw, 

Famous  for  mines  of  salt  and  yokes  of  iron : 
Through  Courland  also,  which  that  famous  force  saw 

Which  gave  her  dukes  the  graceless  name  of  «  Biron.n 
'T  is  the  same  landscape  which  the  modern  Mars  saw, 

Who  march'd  to  Moscow,  led  by  fame,  the  syren! 
To  lose,  by  one  month's  frost,  some  twenty  years 
Of  conquest,  and  his  guard  of  grenadiers. 

LIX. 
Let  not  this  seem  an  anti-climax : — «  Oh ! 

My  guard !  my  old  guard !»  cxclaim'd  that  god  of  clay. — 
Think  of  the  thundcrcr's  falling  down  below 

Carotid-artery-cutling  Castiereagh ! — 
Alas!  that  glory  should  be  chill'd  by  snow! 

But,  should  we  wish  to  warm  us,  on  our  way 
Through  Poland,  there  is  Kosciusko's  name 
Might  scatter  fire  through  ice,  like  Hecla's  flame. 

'LX. 
From  Poland  they  came  on  through  Prussia  Proper, 

And  Koningtberg  the  capital,  whose  vaunt, 
Besides  some  veins  of  irou,  lead,  or  copper, 

Has  lately  been  the  great  Professor  Kant. 
Juan,  who  cared  not  a  tobacco-stopper 

About  philosophy,  pursued  his  jauot 
To  Germany,  whose  somewhat  tardy  millions 
Have  princes  who  spur  more  than  their  postilions. 

LXI. 

And  thence  through  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  like, 
Until  he  reach'd  the  castellated  Rhine  :— 

Ye  glorious  Gothic  scenes !  how  much  ye  strike 
All  phantasies,  not  even  excepting  mine: 

A  grey  wall,  a  green  ruin,  rusty  pike. 
Make  my  soul  pass  the  equinoctial  line 

Between  the  present  and  past  worlds,  and  hover 

Upon  their  airy  confine,  lialf-seas-ovcr. 

LXII. 
But  Juan  posted  on  through  Manheim,  Bonn, 

Which  Drachenfels  frowns  over,  like  a  spectre 
Of  the  good  feudal  times  for  ever  gone, 

On  which  I  have  not  time  just  now  to  lecture. 
From  thence  he  was  drawn  onwards  to  Cologne, 

A  city  which  presents  to  the  inspector 
Eleven  thousand  maidenheads  of  bone, 
j  The  greatest  number  flesh  hath  ever  known.* 
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LXin. 

From  thence  to  Holland's  Hague  and  Helvoetslnyt, 
That  water  land  of  Dutchmen  and  of  ditches, 

Where  juniper  expresses  its  best  juice — 

The  poor  man's  sparkling  substitute  for  riches. 

Senates  and  sages  have  condemn'd  its  use — 
But  to  deny  the  mob  a  cordial  which  is 

Too  often  all  the  clothing,  meat,  or  fuel, 

Good  government  has  left  them,  seems  but  cruel. 

LXIV. 
Here  he  embark'd,  and,  with  a  flowing  sail, 

Went  bounding  for  the  island  of  the  free. 
Towards  which  the  impatient  wind  blew  half  a  gale ; 

High  dash'd  the  spray,  the  bows  dipp'd  in  the  sea, 
And  sea-sick  passengers  turn'd  somewhat  pale: 

But  Juan,  season'd,  as  he  well  might  be 
By  former  voyages,  stood  to  watch  the  skiffs 
Which  pass'd,  or  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  cliffs. 

LXV. 
At  length  they  rose,  like  a  white  wall  along 

The  blue  sea's  border;  and  Don  Juan  felt — 
What  even  young  strangers  feel  a  little  strong 

At  the  first  sight  of  Albion's  chalky  belt — 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  should  be  among 

Those  haughty  shop-keepers,  who  sternly  dealt 
Their  goods  and  edicts  out  from  pole  to  pole, 
And  made  the  very  billows  pay  them  toll. 

LXVI. 
I  hare  no  great  cause  to  love  that  spot  of  earth, 

Which  holds  what  might  have  been  the  noblest  nation : 
But,  though  I  owe  it  little  but  my  birth, 

I  feel  a  mix'd  regret  and  veneration 
For  its  decaying  fame  and  former  worth. 

Seven  years  (the  usual  term  of  transportation) 
Of  absence  lay  one's  old  resentments  level, 
When  a  mans  country  *s  going  to  the  devil. 

Lxvn. 

Alas !  could  she  but  fully,  truly,  know 

How  her  great  name  is  now  throughout  abhorr  d ; 
How  eager  all  the  earth  is  for  the  blow 

Which  shall  lay  bare  her  bosom  to  the  sword; 
(low  all  the  nations  deem  her  their  worst  foe, 

That  worse  than  worst  offoes—ihe  once  adored 
False  friend,  who  held  out  freedom  to  mankind, 
And  now  would  chain  them,  to  the  very  mind; — 

LXVIIl. 
Would  she  be  proud,  or  boast  herself  the  free. 

Who  is  but  first  of  slaves?  The  nations  are 
In  prison ;  but  the  jailor,  what  is  he  ? 

No  less  a  victim  to  the  bolt  and  bar. 
Is  the  poor  privilege  to  turn  the  key 

Upon  the  captive,  freedom  ?  He's  as  far 
From  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth  and  air 
Who  watches  o'er  the  chain,  as  they  who  wear. 

LXIX. 
Don  Juan  now  saw  Albion's  earliest  beauties — 

Thy  cliffs,  dear  Dover!  harbour,  and  hotel; 
Thy  custom-house  with  all  its  delicate  duties ; 

Thy  waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell ; 
Thy  packets,  all  whose  passengers  are  booties 

To  those  who  upon  land  or  water  dwell ; 
And  last,  not  least,  to  strangers  uninstructed, 
Thy  long,  long  bills,  whence  nothing  is  deducted. 


LXX. 

Joan,  though  careless,  young,  and  magnifiqae. 
And  rich  in  rubles,  diamonds,  cash,  and  cr< 

Who  did  not  limit  much  Ids  bills  per  week, 
Tet  stared  at  this  a  little,  though  he  paid  it — 

(His  maggior  duotno,  a  smart,  subtle  Greek, 
Before  him  summ'd  the  awful  scroll  and  read  it 

But  doubtless  as  the  air,  though  seldom  sunny. 

Is  free,  the  respiration  s  worth  the  money. 

LXXI. 

On  with  the  horses !  Off  to  Canterbury ! 

Tramp,  tramp  o'er  pebble,  and  splash,  splash 
puddle ; 
Hurrah !  how  swiftly  speeds  the  post  so  merry ! 

Not  like  slow  Germany,  wherein  they  maddle 
Along  the  road,  as  if  they  went  to  bury 

Their  fare;  and  also  pause,  besides,  to  foddle 
With  «  schnapps*— sad  dogs  !  whom  ■  Hundsfet- 

«  Ferflucter* 
Affect  no  more  than  lightning  a  conductor. 

LXXH. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  gives  a  man  such  spirits. 

Leavening  his  blood  as  Cayenne  doth  a  curry. 
As  going  at  full  speed — no  matter  where  its 

Direction  be,  so  'tis  but  in  a  hurry. 
And  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  merits : 

For  the  less  cause  there  is  for  all  this  flurry. 
The  greater  is  the  pleasure  in  arriving 
At  the  great  end  of  travel — which  is  driving. 

LXXIH. 
They  saw  at  Canterbury  the  Cathedral ; 

Black  Edward's  helm,  and  Becket's  bloody  stone, 
Were  pointed  out  as  usual  by  the  bedral, 

In  the  same  quaint,  uninterested  tone:— 
There's  glory  again  for  you,  gentle  reader!  all 

Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone. 
Half-solved  into  those  sodas  or  magnesias, 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species. 

LXXIV. 

The  effect  on  Juan  was  of  course  sublime : 
He  breathed  a  thousand  Cressys,  as  he  saw 

That  casque,  which  never  stoop'd,  except  to  Time. 
Even  the  bold  churchman's  tomb  excited  awe. 

Who  died  in  the  then  great  attempt  to  climb 
O'er  kings,  who  now  at  least  must  talk  of  law. 

Before  they  butcher.    Little  Leila  gazed. 

And  ask'd  why  such  a  structure  had  been  raised. 

LXXV. 

And,  being  told  it  was  «  God's  house,*  she  said 
He  was  well  lodged,  but  only  wonder 'd  how 

He  suffer'd  infidels  in  bis  home-stead. 
The  cruel  Nasarenes,  who  had  laid  low 

His  holy  temples  in  the  lands  which  bred 
The  true  believers; — and  her  infant  brow 

Was  bent  with  grief  that  Mahomet  should  resign 

A  mosque  so  noble,  flung  like  pearls  to  swine. 

LXX  VI. 

On,  on  f  through  meadows,  managed  like  a  garden, 
A  paradise  of  hops  and  high  production ; 

For,  after  years  of  travel  by  a  bard  in 
Countries  of  greater  beat  but  lesser  suction, 

A  green  field  is  a  sight  which  makes  him  pardon 
The  absence  of  that  more  sublime  construction. 

Which  mixes  up  vines,  olives,  precipices, 

Glaciers,  volcanos,  oranges,  and  ices. 
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LXXYI1. 
And  when  I  think  upon  a  pot  of  beer— 

But  I  wont  weep! — and  so,  drive  on,  postilions ! 
As  the  smart  bop  spurr'd  fast  in  their  career, 

Juan  admired  these  highways  of  free  millions ; 
A  country  in  all  senses  the  most  dear 

To  foreigner  or  native,  save  some  silly  ones, 
Who  «  kick  against  the  pricks*  just  at  this  juncture, 
And  for  their  pains  get  only  a  fresh  puncture. 

LXXYUI. 
What  a  delightful  thing  s  a  turnpike-road! 

So  smooth,  so  level,  such  a  mode  of  shaving 
The  earth,  as  scarce  the  eagle  in  the  broad 

Air  can  accomplish,  with  his  wide  wings  waving. 
Had  such  been  cut  in  Phaeton's  time,  the  god 

Had  told  his  son  to  satisfy  his  craving 
With  the  York  mail;— but,  onward  as  we  roll, 
«  Surgit  amari  aliquid»— the, toll  I 

LXXIX. 

Alas!  how  deeply  painful  is  all  payment! 

Take  lives,  take  wives,  take  aught  except  men's  purses. 
As  Machiavel  shows  those  in  purple  raiment, 

Such  is  the  shortest  way  to  general  curses. 
They  hate  a  murderer  much  less  than  a  claimant 

On  that  sweet  ore,  which  every  body  nurses : — 
Kill  a  man's  family,  and  he  may  brook  it — 
But  keep  your  hands  out  of  his  breeches'  packet. 

LXXX. 

So  said  the  Florentine :  ye  monarchs,  hearken 
To  your  instructor.    Juan  now  was  borne, 

Just  as  the  day  began  to  wane  and  darken, 

O'er  the  high  hill  which  looks  with  pride  or  scorn 

Toward  the  great  city:—- ye  who  have  a  spark  in 
Your  veins  of  Cockney  spirit,  smile  or  mourn, 

According  as  you  take  things  well  or  ill — 

Bold  Britons,  we  are  now  on  Shooter's  Hill ! 

LXXXI. 
The  sun  went  down,  the  smoke  rose  up,  as  from 

A  half-unquench'd  volcano,  o'er  a  space 
Which  well  beseem'd  the  «  Devil's  drawing-room,* 

As  some  have  qualified  that  wondrous  place. 
But  Juan  felt,  though  not  approaching  home, 

As  one  who,  though  he  were  not  of  the  race, 
Revered  the  soil,  of  those  true  sons  the  mother, 
Who  butcher  d  half  the  earth,  and  bullied  t'other.  9 

LXXXII. 
A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping, 

Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 

In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  fore&try 
Of  masts;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 

On  tiptoe,  through  their  sea-coal  canopy; 
A  huge,  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  London  town ! 

LXXXM. 
But  Juan  saw  not  this:  each  wreath  of  smoke 

Appear'd  to  him  but  as  the  magic  vapour 
Of  some  alchymic  furnace,  from  whence  broke 

The  wealth  of  worlds  (a  wealth  of  tax  and  paper) : 
The  gloomy  clouds,  which  o'er  it  as  a  yoke 

Are  bow'd,  and  put  the  sun  out  like  a  taper, 
Were  nothing  but  the  natural  atmosphere — 
Extremely  wholesome,  though  but  rarely  clear. 


LXXXIY. 
He  paused — and  so  will  I—as  doth  a  crew 

Before  they  give  their  broadside.    By  and  by, 
My  gentle  couutrymen,  we  will  renew 

Our  old  acquaintance,  and  at  least  I'll  try 
To  tell  you  truths  you  will  not  take  as  true, 

Because  they  are  so ,— a  male  Mrs  Fry, 
With  a  soft  besom  will  I  sweep  your  halls, 
And  brush  a  web  or  two  from  off  the  walls. 

LXXXV. 

Oh,  Mrs  Fry!  why  go  to  Newgate T  Why 
Preach  to  poor  rogues?  And  wherefore  not  begin 

With  C — It— n,  or  with  other  houses?  Try 
Your  hand  at  harden'd  and  imperial  sin. 

To  mend  the  people 's  an  absurdity, 
A  jargon,  a  mere  philanthropic  din, 

Unless  you  make  their  belters  better:— Fie! 

I  thought  you  had  more  religion,  Mrs  Fry. 

LXXXVI. 

Teach  them  die  decencies  of  good  threescore : 
Cure  them  of  tours,  Hussar  and  Highland  dresses  : 

Tell  them  that  youth  once  gone  returns  no  more ; 
That  hired  huzzas  redeem  no  land's  distresses : 

Tell  them  Sir  W— U— m  C— rt— s  is  a  bore, 
Too  dull  even  for  the  dullest  of  excesses — 

The  witless  Fabian?  of  a  hoary  Hal, 

A  fool  whose  bells  have  ceased  to  ring  at  all; — 

LXXXVII. 

Tell  them,  though  it  may  be  perhaps  too  late. 
On  life's  worn  confine,  jaded,  bloated,  sated, 

To  set  up  vain  pretences  of  being  great, 
Tis  not  so  to  be  good;  and  be  it  stated, 

The  worthiest  kings  have  ever  loved  least  state ; 
And  tell  them but  you  won't,  and  I  have  prated 

Just  now  enough ;  but  by  and  by  1 11  prattle 

Like  Roland's  horn  in  Roncesvalles'  battle. 


CANTO  XI. 


i. 

Whbji  Bishop  Berkeley  said  « there  was  no  matter,* 
And  proved  it — t  was  no  matter  what  he  said: 

They  say  bis  system  't  is  in  vain  to  batter, 
Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?    I  would  shatter, 
Gladly  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  if. 

II. 
What  a  sublime  discovery  t  was  to  make  the 

Universe  universal  egotism ! 
That  all  s  ideal— all  ourselves!  I  'II  stake  the 

World  (be  it  what  you  will)  that  that's  no  schism. 
Oh,  doubt !— if  thou  best  doubt,  for  which  some  take  thee, 

But  which  I  doubt  extremely— thou  sole  prism 
Of  the  truth's  rays,  spoil  not  my  draught  of  spirit! 
Heaven's  brandy — though  our  brain  can  hardly  bear  it. 
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III. 

For  ever  and  anon  comes  indigestion 

(Not  the  most  «  dainty  Ariel*),  and  perplexes 
Our 'soarings  with  another  sort  of  question  : 
'  And  that  which,  after  all,  my  spirit  vexes 
Is,  that  I  find  no  spot  where  man  can  rest  eye  on, 

Without  confusion  of  the  sorts  and  sexes, 
Of  beings,  stars,  and  this  unriddled  wonder, 
The  world,  which  at  the  worst 's  a  glorious  blunder- 

IV. 

If  it  be  chance ;  or  if  it  be  according 
To  the  old  text,  still  better?— -lest  it  should 

Turn  out  so,  we  '11  say  nothing  'gainst  the  wording, 
As  several  people  think  such  hasards  rude: 

They're  right ;  our  days  art  too  brief  for  affording 
Space  to  dispute  what  no  one  ever  could 

Decide,  and  every  body  one  day  will 

Know  very  clearly— or  at  least  He  still. 


And  therefore  will  I  leave  off  metaphysical 
Discussion,  which  is  neither  here  nor  there: 

If  I  agree  that  what  is,  is — then  this  I  call 
Being  quite  perspicuous  and  extremely  fair. 

The  truth  is,  I  've  grown  lately  rather  phthisical : 
I  don't  know  what  the  reason  is — the  air 

Perhaps ;  but,  as  I  suffer  from  the  shocks 

Of  illness,  I  grow  much  more  orthodox. 

VI. 

The  first  attack  at  once  proved  the  divinity 
(But  that  I  never  doubted,  nor  the  devil) ; 

The  next,  the  Virgin's  mystical  virginity; 
The  third,  the  usual  origin  of  evil ; 

The  fourth  at  once  establish'd  the  whole  Trinity 
On  so  incontrovertible  a  level. 

That  I  devoutly  wUh  the  three  were  four, 

On  purpose  to  believe  so  much  the  more. 

VII. 
To  our  theme : — The  man  who  has  stood  on  the  Acropolis, 

And  look'd  down  over  Attica;  or  be 
Who  has  sail'd  where  picturesque  Constantinople  is, 

Or  seen  Tombuctoo,  or  hath  taken  tea 
In  small-eyed  China's  crockery-ware  metropolis, 

Or  sat  amidst  the  bricks  of  Nineveh, 
Hay  not  think  much  of  London's  first  appearance — 
But  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  it  a  year  hence? 

vin.  • 

Don  Juan  had  got  out  on  Shooter's  hill — 
Sunset  the  time,  the  place  the  same  declivity 

Which  looks  along  that  vale  of  good  and  ill 
Where  London  streets  ferment  in  full  activity; 

While  every  thing  around  was  calm  and  still, 
Except  the  creak  of  wheels,  which  on  their  pivot  he 

Heard — and  that  bee-like,  bubbling,  busy  hum 

Of  cities,  that  boils  over  with  their  scum  :— 

IX. 
I  say,  Don  Juan,  wrapt  in  contemplation, 

Walk'd  on  behind  his  carriage,  o'er  the  summit, 
And,  lost  in  wonder  of  so  great  a  nation. 

Gave  way  to 't,  since  he  could  not  overcome  it. 
«  And  here,**  he  cried,  «  is  Freedom's  chosen  station ; 

Here  peals  the  people's  voice,  nor  can  entomb  it 
Racks,  prisons,  inquisitions;  resurrection 
Awaits  it,  each  new  meeting  or  election. 


«  Here  are  chaste  wives,  pure  lives ;  here  people  pay 
But  what  they  please;  and  if  that  things  be  < 

T  is  only  that  they  love  to  throw  away 
Their  cash,  to  show  how  much  they  have 

Here  laws  are  all  inviolate;  none  lay 
Traps  for  the  traveller;  every  highway's  dear : 

Here——*  he  was  interrupted  by  a  knife. 

With  m  Damn  your  eyes !  your  money  or  yosxr  life.* 

XI. 
These  freeborn  sounds  proceeded  from  fbor  pad*. 

In  ambush  laid,  who  had  perceived  him  loiter 
Behind  his  carriage;  and,  like  handy  lads. 

Had  seixed  the  lucky  hour  to  reconnoitre. 
In  which  the  heedless  gentleman  who  gads 

Upon  the  road,  unless  he  prove  a  fighter. 
May  find  himself,  within  that  isle  of  riches, 
Exposed  to  lose  his  life  as  well  as  breeches. 

xn. 

Juan,  who  did  not  understand  a  word 

Of  English,  save  their  shibboleth  •  God  damn!* 

And  even  that  he  had  so  rarely  heard. 
He  sometimes  thought  'twas  only  their  «aalam,» 

Or  m  God  be  with  you !»— and  'tis  not  absurd 
To  think  so;  for,  half  English  as  I  am 

(To  my  misfortune),  never  can  I  say 

I  heard  them  wish  «  God  with  you,*  save  that  way 

xin. 

Juan  yet  quickly  understood  their  gesture, 
And,  being  somewhat  choleric  and  snddrn, 

Drew  forth  a  pocket-pistol  from  his  vesture. 
And  fired  it  into  one  assailant's  podding — 

Who  fell,  as  rolls  an  ox  o'er  in  his  pasture. 
And  roar'd  out,  as  he  writhed  his  native 

Unto  his  nearest  follower  or  henchman, 

«  Oh  Jack !  I'm  Hoord  by  that  ere  bloody 

XIV. 
On  which  Jack  and  his  train  act  off  at  speed. 

And  Juan's  suite,  late  scattered  at  a  distance. 
Came  up,  all  marvelling  at  such  a  deed. 

And  offering,  as  usual,  late  assistance. 
Juan,  who  saw  the  moon's  laie  minion  hired 

As  if  hb  veins  would  pour  out  his  extsfeatre. 
Stood  calling  out  for  bandages  and  lint. 
And  wish'd  he  had  been  less  hasty  with  his  ffiot. 

XV. 

«  Perhaps,*  thought  he,  « it  is  the  country's  wont 
To  welcome  foreigners  in  this  way:  now 

I  recollect  some  inkcepers  who  don't 
Differ,  except  in  robbing  with  a  bow, 

In  lieu  of  a  bare  blade  and  braien  front. 
But  what  is  to  be  done?   I  can't  allow 

The  fellow  to  lie  groaning  on  the  road: 

So  take  him  up ;  I  *11  help  you  with  the  load.* 

XVI. 
But,  ere  they  could  perform  this  pious  duty. 

The  dying  man  cried,  «  Bold !  I  've  got  say  gruel ' 
Oh!  for  a  glass  ofasax/  We've  miss'd  oar  booty . 

Let  me  die  where  I  am !*    And,  as  the  fuel 
Of  life  shrunk  in  his  heart,  and  thick  and  sooty 

The  drops  fell  from  his  death-woood,  and  he  drew 
His  breath,  he  from  his  swelling  throat  untied 
A  kerchief,  crying  a  Give  Sal  that?*  ■and  din1. 
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XVII. 

» 

The  cravat,  tlain'd  with  bloody  drops,  fell  down 
Before  Don  Juan's  feet:  he  could  not  tel] 

Exactly  why  it  was  before  him  thrown, 

Nor  what  tbe  meaning  of  the  man's  farewell. 

Poor  Tom  was  once  a  kiddy  upon  town, 
A  thorough  varmint,  and  a  real  swell, 

Full  flash,  all  fancy,  uotil  fairly  diddled— 

His  pockets  first,  and  then  his  body  riddled. 

XVIII. 
Don  Juan,  having  done  the  best  he  could 

In  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
As  soon  as  «  crowner  s  quests  allow'd,  pursued 
His  travels  to  the  capital  apace; — 
i  Esteeming  it  a  little  hard  be  should 

In  twelve  hours'  time,  and  very  little  space, 
Have  been  obliged  to  slay  a  freeborn  native 
la  self-defence :  this  made  him  meditative. 

XIX. 

De  from  the  world  had  cut  off  a  great  man, 
Who  in  his  time  had  made  heroic  bustle. 

Who  in  a  row  like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 
Boose  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  spellken  hustle  T 

Who  queer  a  flat?    Who  (spite  of  Bow-street's  ban) 
On  the  high  toby-spice  so  flash  the  muule? 

Who  on  a  lark,  with  black- eyed  Sal  (his  blowing), 

So  prime,  so  swell,  so  nutty,  and  so  knowing? ' 

XX. 

But  Tom's  no  more — and  so  no  more  of  Tom. 

■ 

Heroes  must  die;  and,  by  God's  blessing,  't  is 
Not  long  before  the  most  of  them  go  home. — 

Hail!  Thamis,  hail !     Upon  thy  verge  it  is 
That  Juan's  chariot,  rolling  like  a  drum 

In  thunder,  holds  the  way  it  can't  well  miss, 
Through  Kennington  and  all  the  other  « tons,* 
Which  make  us  wish  ourselves  in  town  at  once; — 

XXI. 
Through  groves,  so  called  as  being  void  of  trees 

(Like  lucus  from  no  light);  through  prospects  named 
Mount  Pleasant,  as  containing  nought  to  please, 

Nor  much  to  climb;  through  little  boxes  framed 
Of  bricks,  to  let  the  dust  in  at  your  ease. 

With  m  To  be  !et,»  upon  their  doors  proclaim'd  ; 
Through  «rows»  most  modestly  call'd  «  Paradise,* 
Which  Eve  might  quit  without  much  sacrifice; — 

xxn. 

Through  coaches,  drays,  choked  turnpikes  and  a  whirl 
Of  wheels,  and  roar  of  voices,  and  confusion ; 

Here  taverns  wooing  to  a  pint  of  «  purl,* 
There  mails  fast  flying  off  like  a  delusion ; 

Their  barbers'  blocks  with  periwigs  in  curl 
)n  windows;  here  the  lamp-lighter's  infusion 

Slowly  distill'd  into  the  glimmering  glaft — 

'  For  in  those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas) ; 

xxnr. 

Through  this  and  much  and  more,  is  the  approach 

Of  travellers  to  mighty  Babylon: 
Whether  they  come  by  horse,  or  chaise,  or  coach, 

Willi  slight  exceptions,  all  the  ways  seem  one. 
I  could  say  more,  but  do  not  choose  to  encroach 

Upon  the  guide-book's  privilege.    Tbe  sun 
Had  set  some  time,  and  night  was  on  the  ridge 
Of  twilight,  as  the  party  cross'd  the  briJgr. 


X$IV. 

That 's  rather  fine,  the  gentle  sound  of  Thamis — 
Who  vindicates  a  moment  too  his  stream — 

Though  hardly  heard  through  multifarious  «  dam'mes.n 
The  lamps  of  Westmioter's  more  regular  gleam, 

The  breadth  of  pavement,  and  yon  shrine  where  Fame  is 
A  spectral  resident — whose  pallid  beam 

In  shape  of  moonshine  hovers  o'er  the  pile — 

Make  this  a  sacred  part  of  Albion's  isle, 

XXV. 

The  Druid's  groves  are  gone— so  much  the  better : 
Stone-Henge  is  not — but  what  the  devil  is  it? — 

But  Bedlam  still  exists  with  its  sage  fetter, 
That  madmen  may  not  bite  you  on  a  visit; 

The  Bench  too  seats  or  suits  full  many  a  debtor; 
The  Mansion-House  too  (though  some  people  quix  it) 

To  me  appears  a  stiff  yet  grand  erection; 

But  then  the  Abbey's  worth  the  whole  collection. 

XXVL 

The  line  of  lights  too  up  to  Charing-Cross, 
Pall-Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  coruscation 

Like  gold  as  in  comparison  to  dross, 
Match'd  with  the  continent's  illumination. 

Whose  cities  night  by  no  means  deigns  to  gloss  : 
The  French  were  not  yet  a  lamp-lighting  nation, 

And  when  they  grew  so— on  their  new-found  lanthorti, 

Instead  of  wicks,  they  made  a  wicked  man  turn. 

XXVII. 
A  row  of  gentlemen  along  the  street* 

Suspended,  may  illuminate  mankind, 
As  also  bonfires  made  of  country  seats; 

But  the  old  way  is  best  for  the  purblind : 
The  other  looks  like  phosphorus  on  sheets, 

A  sort  of  ignis-fatuus  to  the  mind, 
Which,  though  't  is  certain  to  perplex  and  frighten, 
Must  burn  more  mildly  ere  it  can  enlighten. 

XXVIII. 

But  London 's  so  well  lit,  that  if  Diogenes 
Gould  recommence  to  hunt  his  honest  man, 

And  found  him  not  amidst  the  various  progenies 
Of  this  enormous  city's  spreading  spawu, 

T  were  not  for  want  of  lamps  to  aid  his  dodging  his 
Yet  undiscoverd  treasure.    What  /  can, 

I  've  done  to  find  the  same  throughout  life's  journey, 

But  see  the  world  is  only  one  attorney. 

XXIX. 

Over  the  stones  still  rattling,  up  Pali-Mall, 
Through  crowds  and  carriages — but  waxing  thinner 

As  thunder'd  knockers  broke  the  long-seal'd  spell 
Of  doors  'gainst  duns,  and  to  an  early  dinuer 

Admitted  a  small  party  as  night  fell,— 
Don  Juan,  our  young  diplomatic  sinner, 

Pursued  his 'path,  aud  drove  past  some  hotels, 

St  James's  Palace  and  St  James's  «  Hells.  »* 

XXX. 

They  reach'd  the  hotel :  forth  stream'dfrom  tbe  front  door 

A  tide  of  well-clad  waiters,  and  around 
The  mob  stood,  and  as  usual  several  score 

Of  those  pedestrian  Paphians  who  abound 
In  decent  London,  when  the  daylight  's  o'er; 

Commodious  but  immoral,  they  are  found 
Useful,  like  Malthus,  in  promoting  marriage : 
But  Juan  now  is  stepping  from  his  carriage 
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XXXI. 

Into  one  of  the  sweetest  of  hotels, 
Especially  for  foreigners — and  mostly 

For  those  whom  favour  or  whom  fortune  swells, 
And  cannot  find  a  bill's  small  items  costly. 

There  many  an  envoy  either  dwelt  or  dwells 
(The  den  of  many  a  diplomatic  lost  lie), 

Until  to  some  conspicuous  square  they  pass, 

And  blazon  o'er  the  door  their  names  in  brass. 

XXXII. 

Juan,  whose  was  a  delicate  commission, 
Private,  though  publicly  important,  bore 

No  title  to  point  out  with  due  precision 
The  exact  affair  on  which  he  was  sent  o'er. 

T  was  merely  known  that  on  a  secret  mission 
A  foreigner  of  rank  had  graced  our  shore, 

Young,  handsome,  and  accomplish'd,  who  was  said 

(In  whispers)  to  have  tura'd  his  sovereign's  head. 

XXXIII. 
Some  rnmotir  also  of  some  strange  adventures 

Had  gone  before  him,  and  his  wars  and  loves; 
And  as  romantic  heads  are  pretty  painters, 

And  above  all,  an  Englishwoman  's  roves 
Into  the  excursive,  breaking  the  indentures 

Of  sober  reason,  whcrcsoe'er  it  moves, 
He  found  himself  extremely  in  the  fashion, 
Which  serves  pur  thinking  people  for  a  passion. 

xxxiv. 

I  don't  mean  that  they  are  passionless,  but  quite 
The  contrary ;  but  then  't  is  in  the  head ; 

Tet,  as  the  consequences  are  as  bright 
As  if  they  acted  with  the  heart  instead, 

WJiat  after  all  can  signify  the  site 
Of  ladies'  lucubrations?    So  they  lead 

In  safety  to  the  place  for  which  you  start, 

What  matters  if  the  road  be  head  or  heart? 

XXXV. 

Juan  presented  in  the  proper  place, 
To  proper  placemen,  every  Russ  credential; 

And  was  received,  with  all  the  due  grimace, 
By  those  who  govern  in  the  mood  potential, 

Who,  seeing  a  handsome  stripling  with  smooth  face, 
Thought  (what  in  state  affairs  is  most  essential) , 

That  they  as  easily  might  do  the  youngster, 

As  hawks  may  pounce  upon  a  woodland  songster. 

XXXVI. 

They  err'd,  as  aged  men  will  do ;  but  by 
And  by  we'll  talk  of  that;  and  if  we  don't, 

T  will  be  because  our  notion  is  not  high 
Of  politicians  and  their  double  front, 

Who  live  by  lies,  yet  dare  not  boldly  lie  :— 
Now  what  I  love  in  women  is,  they  won't 

Or  can't  do  otherwise  than  lie,  but  do  it 

So  well,  the  very  truth  seems  falsehood  to  it. 

XXXVII. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  a  lie  ?    T  is  but 

The  truth  in  masquerade ;  and  I  defy 
Historians,  heroes,  lawyers,  priests,  to  put 

A  fact  without  some  leaven  of  a  lie. 
The  very  shadow  of  true  truth  would  shut 

Up  annals,  revelations,  poesy,  • 

And  prophecy — except  it  should  be  dated 
Some  years  before  the  incidents  related. 


XXXVIII. 

Praised  be  all  liars  and  all  lies !    Who  now 
Can  tax  my  mild  Muse  with  misanthropy? 

She  rings  the  world's  «  Te  Deum,»  and  her  brow 
Blushes  for  those  who  will  not : — but  to  sigh 

Is  idle ;  let  us,  like  most  others,  bow, 
Kiss  hands,  feet — any  part  of  Majesty, 

After  the  good  example  of  «  Green  Erin,* 

Whose  shamrock  now  seems  rather  worse  for  weario, 

XXXIX. 

Don  Juan  was  presented,  and  his  dress 
And  mien  excited  general  admiration— 

I  don't  know  which  was  most  admired  or  less : 
One  monstrous  diamond  drew  much  observation. 

Which  Catherine,  in  a  moment  of  « ivresse» 
(In  love  or  brandy's  fervent  fermentation), 

Bestow'd  upon  him  as  the  public  learn'd ; 

And,  to  say  truth,  it  had  been  fairly  earn'd. 

XL. 
Besides  the  ministers  and  underlings. 

Who  must  be  courteous  to  the  accredited 
Diplomatists  of  rather  wavering  kings, 

Until  their  royal  riddle 's  fully  read. 
The  very  clerks — those  somewhat  dirty  springs 

Of  office,  or  the  house  of  office,  fed 
By  foul  corruption  into  streams— even  they 
Were  hardly  rude  enough  to  earn  their  pay : 

XLI. 
And  insolence  no  doubt  is  what  they  are 

Employ'd  for,  since  it  is  their  daily  labour. 
In  the  dear  offices  of  peace  or  war; 

And  should  you  doubt,  pray  ask  of  yoor  next  ari«ti 
bour, 
When  for  a  passport,  or  some  other  bar 

To  freedom,  be  applied  (a  grief  and  a  bore) 
If  he  found  not  this  spawn  of  tax-born  riches, 
Like  lap-dogs,  the  least  civil  sons  of 

XUI. 

But  Juan  was  received  with  much  « 
These  phrases  of  refinement  I  mast  borrow 

From  onr  next  neighbours '  land,  where,  hke  a 
There  is  a  move  set  down  for  joy  or  sorrow. 

Not  only  in  mere  talking,  but  the  press.    Man, 
In  islands,  is,  it  seems,  downright  and 

More  than  on  continents— as  if  the  sea 

(See  Billingsgate)  made  even  the  tongue 


XUII. 
And  yet  the  British  «  Dam'me*  '•  rather  Attic : 

Your  continental  oaths  are  but  incontinent. 
And  turn  on  things  which  no  aristocratic 

Spirit  Would  name,  and  therefore  even  I 
This  subject  quote ;  as  it  would  he  sthimasne 

In  politesse,  and  have  a  sound  affronting  in 
But  «  Dam'me*  s  quite  ethereal,  though  too 
Platonic  blasphemy,  the  soul  of  swearing. 

XLIV. 
For  downright  rudeness,  ye  may  stay  at  bouse 

For  true  or  false  politeness  (and  scarce  eWc 
Now)  you  may  cross  the  blue  deep  and  while 

The  first  the  emblem  (rarely  though)  of  what 
You  leave  behind,  the  next  of  much  you 

To  meet.    Uowever,  't  is  no  time  to  chat 
On  general  topics :  poems  must  confine 
Themselves  to  unity,  like  this  of  mine. 
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XLV. 
In  the  great  world, — which,  being  interpreted, 

Meaneth  the  west  or  worst  end  of  a  city, 
A  Del  about  twice  two  thousand  people  bred- 

By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty, 
Bat  to  sit  up  while  others  lie  in  bed, 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity — 
Juan,  as  an  inveterate  patrician, 
Was  well  received  by  persons  of  condition. 

XL  VI. 
lie  was  a  bachelor,  which  is  a  matter 

Of  import  both  to  virgin  and  to  bride, 
The  former's  hymeneal  hopes  to  flatter; 

And  (should  she  not  hold  fast  by  love  or  pride) 
"T  is  also  of  some  moment  to  the  latter : 

A  rib 's  a  thorn  in  a  wed  gallant's  side, 
Requires  decorum,  and  is  apt  to  double 
The  horrid  sin — and,  what 's  still  worse,  the  trouble. 

XLVH. 
But  Juan  was  a  bachelor—of  arts, 

And  parts,  and  hearts :  he  danced  and  sung,  and  had 
An  air  as  sentimental  as  Mozart's 

Softest  of  melodies;  and  could  be  sad 
Or  cheerful,  without  any  «  flaws  or  starts,* 

Just  at  the  proper  time;  and,  though  a  lad. 
Had  seen  the  world — which  is  a  curious  sight, 
And  very  much  unlike  what  people  write. 

XLVHI. 
Fair  virgins  blush'd  upon  him;  wedded  dames 

Bloom'd  also  in  less  transitory  hues ; 
For  both  commodities  dwell  by  the  Thames, 

The  painting  and  the  painted ;  youth,  ceruse, 
Against  his  heart  preferr'd  their  usual  claims, 

Such  as  no  gentleman  can  quite  refuse,' 
Daughters  admired  his  dress,  and  pious  mothers 
Inquired  his  income,  and  jf  he  had  brothers. 

XLIX. 

The  milliners  who  furnish  «  drapery  misses*  4 
Throughout  the  season,  upon  speculation 

Of  payment  ere  the  honeymoon's  last  kisses 
Have  waned  into  a  crescent's  coruscation, 

Thought  such  an  opportunity  as  this  is, 
Of  a  rich  foreigner's  initiation, 

Not  to  be  overlook'd — and  gave  such  credit, 

That  future  bridegrooms  swore,  and  sigh'd,  and  paid  it. 

L. 
The  Blues,  that  tender  tribe,  who  sigh  o'er  sonnets, 

And  with  the  pages  of  the  List  review 
Line  the  interior  of  their  heads  or  bonnets, 

Advanced  in  all  their  azure's  highest  hue : 
They  talk'd  bad  French  of  Spanish,  and  upon  its 

Late  authors  ask'd  him  for  a  hint  or  two ; 
And  which  was  softest,  Russian  or  Gastilian  ? 
And  whether  in  his  travels  he  saw  Ilion  ? 

LI. 
Juan,  who  was  a  little  superficial, 

And  not  in  literature  a  great  Drawcansir, 
Examined  by  this  learned  and  especial 

Jury  of  matrons,  scarce  knew  what  to  answer  : 
Hi*  duties  warlike,  loving,  or  official, 
His  steady  application  as  a  dancer, 
{  Had  kept  him  from  the  brink  of  Hippocrene, 
Which  now  he  found  was  blue  instead  of  green. 


UI. 
However,  he  replied  at  hazard,  with 

A  modest  confidence  and  calm  assurance, 
Which  lent  his  learned  lucubrations  pith, 

And  pass'd  for  arguments  of  good  endurance. 
That  prodigy,  Miss  Araminta  Smith 

(Who,  at  sixteen,  translated  «  Hercules  Furens» 
Into  as  furious  English),  with  her  best  look, 
Set  down  his  sayings  in  her  common-place  book. 

LOT. 
Juan  knew  several  languages — as  well 

He  might — and  brought  them  up  with  skill,  in  time 
To  save  his  fame  with  each  accomplish'd  belle, 

Who  still  regretted  that  he  did  not  rhyme. 
There  wanted  but  this  requisite  to  swell 

His  qualities  (with  them)  into  sublime : 
Lady  Fitz-Frisky,  and  Miss  Maevia  Mannish, 
Both  long'd  extremely  to  be  sung  in  Spanish^ 

UV. 
However,  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was 

Admitted  as  an  aspirant  to  all 
The  coteries,  and,  as  in  Banquo's  glass, 

At  great  assemblies  or  in  parties  small, 
He  saw  ten  thousand  living  authors  pass, 

That  being  about  their  average  numeral; 
Also  the  eighty  «  greatest  living  poets,» 
As  every  paltry  magazine-can  show  its. 

LV. 
In  twice  five  years  the  «  greatest  living  poet,* 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring. 
Is  call'd  on  to  support  his  claim,  or  show  it, 

Although  't  is  an  imaginary  thing. 
Even  I — albeit  I  'm  sure  I  did  not  know  it, 

Nor  sought  of  foolscap  subjects  to  be  king — 
Was  reckon'd,  a  considerable  time, 
The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme. 

LVI. 
But  Juan  was  my  Moscow,  and  Faliero 
My  Leipsic,  and  my  Mont-Saint-Jean  seems  Cain  : 
«  La  Belle-Alliances  of  dunces  down  at  zero, 

Now  that  the  lion  's  fall'n,  may  rise  again  : 
But  I  will  fall  at  least  as  fell  my  hero ; 

Nor  reign  at  all,  or  as  a  monarch  reign; 
Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  jailors  go, 
With  turncoat  Southey  for  my  turnkey  Lowe. 

LVH. 
Sir  Wajter  reign'd  before  me ;  Moore  and  Campbell 

Before  and  after ;  but  now,  grown  more  holy, 
The  Muses  upon  Sion's  hill  must  ramble 

With  poets  almost  clergymen,  or  wholly ; 
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LIX. 
Then  there  '•  my  gentle  Euphues,  who,  they  say, 

Sen  up  for  being  a  sort  of  moral  me; 
He'll  find  it  rather  difficult  tome  day 

To  turn  out  both,  or  either,  it  may  be. 
Some  persons  think  that  Coleridge  hath  the  sway; 

And  Wordsworth  has  supporters,  two  or  three ; 
And  that  deep  mouth'd  Boeotian,  «  Savage  Landor,» 
Has  taken  for  a  swan  rogue  Southey's  gander. 

LX. 

John  Keats — who  was  kill'd  off  by  one  critique, 
Just  as  he  really  promised  something  great, 

If  not  intelligible,  without  Greek 
Contrived  to  talk  about  the  gods  of  late, 

Much  as  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  speak. 
Poor  fellow !  his  was  an  untoward  fate  : 

T  is  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle,5 

Should  let  itself  be  snuff  d  out  by  an  article. 

LXI. 

The  list  grows  long  of  live  and  dead  pretenders 
To  that  which  none  will  gain — or  none  will  know 

The  conqueror  at  least ;  who,  ere  time  renders 
His  last  award,  will  have  the  long  grass  grow 

Above  his  burnt-out  brain  and  sapless  cinders. 
If  I  might  augur,  1  should  rate  but  low 

Their  chances ;  they  re  too  numerous,  like  the  thirty 

Mock  tyrants,  when  Rome's  annals  wax'd  bat  dirty. 

LX1I. 
This  is  the  literary  lower  empire, 

Where  the  Praetorian  bands  take  op  the  matter; — 
A  «  dreadful  trade,-  like  his  who  «  gathers  samphire,* 

The  insolent  soldiery  to  soothe  and  flatter, 
With  the  same  feelings  as  you  *d  coax  a  vampire. 

Now,  were  I  once  at  home,  and  in  good  satire, 
I  'd  try  conclusions  with  those  janizaries, 
And  show  them  what  an  intellectual  war  is. 

LX1II. 

I  think  I  know  a  trick  or#two,  would  tarn 
Their  flanks;— but  it  is  hardly  worth  my  while 

With  such  small  gear  to  give  myself  concern : 
Indeed  I  've  not  the  necessary  bile; 

My  natural  temper's  really  aught  but  stern. 
And  even  my  Muse's  worst  reproofs  a  smile; 

And  then  she  drops  a  brief  and  modern  curtsey, 

And  glides  away,  assured  she  never  hurts  ye. 

LXIV. 
My  Juan,  whom  I  left  in  deadly  peril 

Amongst  live  poets  and  blue  ladies,  pass'd 
Willi  some  small  profit  through  that  field  so  sterile. 

Being  tired  in  time,  and  neither  least  nor  last, 
Left  it  before  be  had  been  treated  very  ill; 

And  henceforth  found  himself  more  gaily  class'd 
Amongst  the  higher  spirits  of  the  day, 
The  sun's  true  son — no  vapour,  but  a  ray. 

LXV. 
His  morns  he  pass'd  in  business — which,  dissected, 

Was  like  all  business,  a  laborious  nothing, 
That  leads  to  lassitude,  the  most  infected 

And  Centaur  Nessus  garb  of  mortal  clothing, 
And  on  our  sofas  makes  us  lie  dejected, 

Aud  talk  iu  lender  horrors  of  our  loathing 
All  kinds  of  toil,  save  for  our  country's  good — 
Which  grows  no  better,  though 't  is  time  it  should. 


LXY1. 
His  afternoons  he  pass'd  in  visits,  luncheons. 

Lounging,  and  boxing;  and  the  twilight 
In  riding  round  those  vegetable  puncheons 

CalTd  «  Parks,*  where  there  b  neither  fruit 
Enough  to  gratify  a  bee's  slight  mulchings ; 

Bat  after  all  it  is  the  only  «  bower* 
(In  Moore's  phrase)  where  the  fashionable 
Can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  fresh  air. 

LXVH. 
Then  dress,  then  dinner,  then  awakes  the  world! 

Then  glare  the  lamps,  then  whirl  the  wheels,  then  roar 
Through  street  and  square  nut  flashing  chariots,  havftf 

Like  harness'd  meteors !  then  along  the  floor 
Chalk  mimics  painting;  then  festoons  are  twiri'd; 

Then  roll  the  brazen  thunders  of  the  door. 
Which  opens  to  the  thousand  happy  few 
An  earthly  paradise  of  «  Or  Molu.* 

LXVin. 
There  stands  the  noble  hostess,  nor  shall  sink 

With  the  three-thousandth  curtsey;  there  the  wain- 
The  only  dance  which  leaches  girls  to  think — 

Makes  one  in  love  even  with  its  very  faults. 
Saloon,  room,  all  o'erllow  beyond  their  brink. 

And  long  the  latest  of  arrivals  halts, 
'Midst  royal  dukes  and  dames  condemn  d  to  climb. 
And  gain  an  inch  of  staircase  at  a  time. 

LXDL 

Thrice  happy  he,  who,  after  a  survey 
Of  the  good  company,  can  win  a  corner, 

A  door  that  s  in,  or  boudoir  out  of  the  way. 

Where  he  may  fix  himself,  like  small  «Jaek  Horner.  >- 

And  let  the  Babel  round  run  as  it  may, 
And  look  on  as  a  mourner,  or  a  scorner. 

Or  an  approver,  or  a  mere  spectator. 

Yawning  a  little  as  the  night  grows  later. 

LXX. 

But  this  won't  do,  save  by  and  by;  and  be 
Who,  like  Don  Juan,  takes  an  active  share, 

Must  steer  with  care  through  all  that  glittering  sea 
Of  gems  and  plumes,  and  pearls  and  silks,  to  where 

He  deems  it  is  his  proper  place  to  be; 
Dissolving  in  the  waits  to  some  soft  air. 

Or  proudlier  prancing  with  mercurial  skill 

Where  science  marshals  forth  her  own  quadrille 

LXXI. 

Or,  if  he  dance  not,  but  bath  higher  views 
Upon  an  heiress  or  bis  neighbour's  bride, 

Let  him  take  care  that  that  which  he  pursues 
Is  not  at  once  too  palpably  descried. 

Full  many  an  eager  gentleman  oft  rues 

His  haste :  impatience  is  a  blundering  guide 

Amongst  a  people  famous  for  reflection. 

Who  like  to  play  the  fool  with  cuxumspection. 

LXXII. 
But,  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper; 

Or,  if  forcstall'd,  get  opposite  and  ogle: — 
Ob,  ye  ambrosial  moments!  always  upper 

In  mind,  a  sort  of  sentimental  bogle, 
Which  sits  for  ever  upon  memory's  crupper. 

The  ghost  of  vanish  d  pleasures  once  in  vogue !    IB 
Can  tender  souls  relate  the  rise  and  fell 
Of  hopes  and  fears  which  shake  a  single  ball. 
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Lxxin. 

Bat  these  precautionary  hints  can  conch 
Only  the  common  run,  who  must  pursue, 

And  watch,  and  ward ;  whose  plans  a  word  too  much 
Or  little  overturns;  and  not  the  few 

Or  many  (for  the  number  's  sometimes  such) 
Whom  a  good  mien,  especially  if  new, 

Or  fame,  or  name,  for  wit,  war,  sense,  or  nonsense, 

Permits  whate  er  they  please,  or  did  not  long  since. 

LXXIV. 
Our  hero,  as  a  hero,  young  and  handsome, 

Noble,  rich,  celebrated,  and  a  stranger, 
Like  other  slaves  of  course  must  pay  his  ransom 

Before  he  can  escape  from  so  much  danger 
As  will  environ  a  conspicuous  man.    Some 

Talk  about  poetry,  and  «  rack  and  manger,* 
And  ugliness,  disease,  as  toil  and  trouble; — 
I  wish  they  knew  the  life  of  a  young  noble. 

LXXV. 

They  are  young,  but  know  not  youth — it  is  anticipated ; 

Handsome  but  wasted,  rich  without  a  sous; 
Their  vigour  in  a  thousand  arms  is  dissipated  ; 

Their  cash  comes  from,  their  wealth  goes  to  a  Jew ; 
Both  senates  see  their  nightly  votes  participated 

Between  the  tyrant's  and  the  tribunes'  crew; 
And,  having  voted,  dined,  drank,  gamed,  and  whored, 
The  family  vault  receives  another  lord. 

LXXVI. 

«  Where  is  the  world,*  cries  Young,  «ai  eighty?  Where 
The  world  in  which  a  man  was  born?»    Alas ! 

Where  is  the  world  of  eight  years  past  T   Twu  ffeere — 
I  look  for  it — 't  is  gone,  a  globe  of  glass! 

Crack'd,  shiver'd,  vanish'd,  scarcely  gaxed  on  ere 
A  silent  change  dissolves  the  glittering  mass. 

Statesmen,  chiefs,  orators,  queens,  patriots,  kings, 

And  dandies,  all  are  gone  on  the  wind's  wings. 

LXXV1I. 
Where  is  Napoleon  the  Grand?    God  knows: 

Where  little  Castlereagh?    The  devil  can  tell : 
Where  Grattan,  Curran,  Sheridan,  all  those 

Who  bound  the  bar  or  senate  in  their  spell? 
Where  is  the  unhappy  queen,  with  all  her  woes? 
And  where  the  daughter,  whom  the  isles  loved  well  ? 
'  Where  are  those  martyr'd  saints,  the  five  per  cents? 
,  And  where— oh  where  the  devil  are  the  rents? 

j  LXXVIII. 

I  Where 's  Brummel?    Dish'd.    Where  '•  Long  Pole  Wel- 
lesley?    Diddled. 
Where  §  Whitbread  ?   Bomilly  ?   Where 's  George  the 
Third? 
Where  is  his  will?    (That 's  not  so  soon  unriddled.) 

And  where  is  «  Fum»  the  Fourth,  our  «  royal  bird?» 
Gone  down  it  seems  to  Scotland,  to  be  fiddled 

Unto  by  Sawney's  violin,  we  have  heard  : 
«*Ca w  me,  caw  thee»— for  six  months  hath  been  hatching 
This  scene  of  royal  itch  and  loyal  scratching. 

LXXIX. 
Where  is  Lord  This?     And  where  my  Lady  That? 

The  Honourable  Mistresses  and  Misses? 
Some  laid  aside  like  an  old  opera-hat, 

Married,  unmarried,  and  remarried — (this  is 
An  evolution  oft  perform'd  of  late. 

Where  are  the  Dublin  shouts — and  London  hisses? 
Where  are  the  Grenvillet?  Turn'd  as  usual.  Where 
My  friends  the  Whigs?     Exactly  when*  thry  were. 


LXXX. 

Where  are  the  Lady  Carolines  and  Franceses? 

Divorced  or  doing  there  anent.    Ye  annals 
So  brilliant,  where  the  list  of  routs  and  dances  is — 

Thou  Morning  Post,  sole  records  of  the  panels 
Broken  in  carriages,  and  all  the  phantasies 

Of  fashion — say  what  streams  now  fill  those  channels  ? 
Some  die,  some  fly,  some  languish  on  the  continent, 
Because  the  times  have  hardly  left  them  one  tenant. 

LXXXI. 

Some  who  once  set  their  caps  at  cautious  dukes, 
Have  taken  up  at  length  with  younger  brothers ; 

Some  heiresses  have  bit  at  sharper's  hooks ; 

Some  maids  have  been  made  wives — some  merely 
mothers; 

Others  have  lost  theii1  fresh  and  fairy  looks; 
In  short,  the  list  of  alterations  bothers. 

There  *s  little  strange  in  this,  but  something  strange  is 

The  unusual  quickness  of  these  common  changes. 

LXXXII. 
Talk  not  of  seventy  years  as  age;  in  seven 

I  have  seen  more  changes,  down  from  monarchs  to 
The  humblest  individual  under  heaven, 

Than  might  suffice  a  moderate  century  through. 
I  \purm  that  nought  was  lasting,  but  now  even 

Change  grows  too  changeable,  without  being  new : 
Nought 's  permanent  among  the  human  race, 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place. 

LXXXIII. 
I  have  seen  Napoleon,  who  seem'd  quite  a  Jopiter, 

Shrink  to  a  Saturn.    I  have  seen  a  duke 
(No  matter  which)  turn  politician  stupider, 

If  that  can  well  be,  than  his  wooden  look. 
But  it  is  time  that  I  should  hoist  my  «  blue  Peter,* 

And  sail  for  a  new  theme :  I  have  seen — and  shook 
To  see  it — the  king  hiss'd,  and  then  caressd; 
But  don't  pretend  to  settle  which  was  best. 

LXXXIV. 
I  have  seen  the  landholders  without  a  rap — 

I  have  seen  Johanna  Southcote — I  have  seen 
The  House  of  Commons  turn'd  to  a  tax-trap— 

I  have  seen  that  sad  affair  of  the  late  qsjeen — 
I  have  seen  crowns  worn  instead  of  a  fool's-cap — 

I  have  seen  a  congress  doing  all  that 's  mean — 
I  have  seen  some  nations  like  o'erloaded  asses 
Kick  off  their  burthens — meaning  the  high  classes. 

LXXXV. 

I  have  seen  small  poets,  and  great  prosers,  and 
Interminable—  not  eternal— speakers— 

I  have  seen  the  funds  at  war  with  house  and  land — 
I  've  seen  the  country  gentlemen  turn  squeakers— 

I  've  seen  the  people  ridden  o'er  like  sand 

By  slaves  on  horseback — I  have  seen  malt  liquors 

Exchanged  for  «thin  notations*  by  John  Bull — 

I  have  seen  John  half  detect  himself  a  fool. — 

LXXX  VI. 
'But  «Carpe,  diem,»  Juan,  «Carpe,  carpel* 

To-morrow  sees  another  race  as  gay 
And  transient,  and  devour'd  by  the  same  harpy. 

«  Life's  a  poor  player* — then  «play  out  the  play, 
Ye  villains !»  and,  above  all,  keep  a  sharp  eye 

Much  less  on  what  you  do  than  what  you  say : 
Be  hypocritical,  be  cautious,  be 
Not  what  you  seem,  but  always  what  you  see. 

Sf 
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LXXXVCI. 

But  how  shall  I  relate  in  other  cantos 

Of  what  befel  our  hero,  in  the  land 
Which  't  is  the  common  cry  and  lie  to  Taunt  as 

A  moral  country?    But  I  hold  my  hand — 
For  I  disdain  to  write  an  Atalantis; 

But  *t  is  as  well  aC  once  to  understand, 
You  are  not  a  moral  people,  and  you  know  it 
Without  the  aid  of  too  sincere  a  poet. 

LXXXVHI. 
What  Juan  saw  and  underwent  shall  be 

My  topic,  with  of  course  the  due  restriction 
Which  is  required  by  proper  courtesy ; 

And  recollect  the  work  is  only  fiction, 
And  that  I  sing  of  neither  mine  nor  me, 

Though  every  scribe,  in  some  slight  turn  of  diction, 
Will  hint  allusions  never  Meant     Ne'er  doubt 
This— when  I  speak,  I  don't  hint,  but  speak  out, 

LXXXDC. 

Whether  he  married  with  the  third  or  fourth 
Offspring  of  some  sage,  husband-homing  countess, 

Or  whether  with  some  virgin  of  more  worth 
(I  mean  in  fortune 's  matrimonial  bounties) 

lie  took  to  regularly  peopling  earth. 
Of  which  your  lawful  awful  wedlock  fount  is — 

Or  whether  he  was  taken  in  for  damages, 

For  being  too  excursive  in  his  homages — 

XC 
Is  yet  within  the  unread  events  of  time. 

Thus  far,  go  forth,  thou  lay,  which  I  will  bark 
Against  the  same  given  quantity  of  rhyme. 

For  being  as  much  the  subject  of  attack 
As  ever  yet  was  any  work  sublime, 

I  y  those  who  love  to  say  that  white  is  black 
So  much  the  better! — I  may  stand  alone, 
But  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a  throne. 


CANTO  XII. 


i 


Or  all  the  barbarous  middle  ages,  that 

Which  is  most  barbarous  is  the  middle  age 

Of  man ;  it  is — I  really  scarce  know  what ; 
But  when  we  hover  between  fool  and  <ac;e. 

And  don't  know  justly  what  vre  would  be  at— 
A  period  something  like  a  printed  page. 

Black  letter  upon  foolscap,  while  our  hair 

Grows  grinded,  and  we  are  not  what  we  were : 

II. 

Too  old  for  youth — too  young,  at  thirty-uYe. 

To  herd  with  boy*,  or  hoard  with  good 
I  wonder  people  should  be  left  ahte; 

But.  since  they  are.  that  epoch  is  a  Lore: 
Loxc  lingers  slid,  aiujou^b  ~t«cre  hie  to  int 

And  as  for  other  lore,  the  lUosioa  s  o'er- 
And  money,  that  most  pure  unapoation. 
Gleam*  only  through  the  dawn  of  its  creation. 


Oh  gold!  why  call 
Theirs  is  the  pleasure 

Theirs  is  the  best 
Which  holds  fast 

Te  who  but  see  the 
Aod  acorn  his 

And  wonder  how  the  wealthy 

Know  not  what  visions 

IT. 


Love  or  lust  makes 

Ambition  rends, 
But  making  money,  slowly  first. 

And  adding  still  a  little 
(Which  wUl 

The  gamester  s 
Oh  gold!  I  still 
Which  makes  bank  creatit  like  a 

V. 
Who  bold  die  balance  of  the 

O'er  Gonj 
Who  rouse  the  shirtlm  pttriaai  of 

(That  make  old  Europe's 
all,? 
Who  keep  the  world,  both  old 

Or  pleasure?  Who 
The  shade  of  Bonaparte** 
Jew  Rothschild,  and  Ins 

VI 
Tbose,  and  the  trwhr  hnera! 

Are  the  true  lords  of 
Is  not  a  merely  speculative  a^x. 

But  seats  a  nation  «r  upsets  a 
Republics  also  get  imohtd  a  bet . 

Columbia's  stock  bith  hokum ; 
On  *Ghange:  and  even  thy  **.ver  i 
Must  get  itself  discowaued  by  a  Jr 


Why  call  the 

1  said  before:  the 
Which  in  a  saint  or 

The  theme  of  praise 
L«anouuauoo  aoc  me 

And  wherefore 
Because,  you  H  cay. 
Then  there's  more  aurria 

He  is  your  only  poet 
And  sparkling  on 

Possess  Vf,  the 
Nations  athwart 

Hash  up  in  ingots 
On  him  the 

While  the  mU 

Of 


E«rrv 


Inlands 

Frou 
For  him  the 

fcrocitii  hi*  ran  of 
1  And  the  viae 
j      Hi*  very  cellar* 
Whikl 
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X. 
Perhaps  he  hath  great  projects  in  hi*  mind, 

To  build  a  college,  or  to  found  a  race. 
An  hospital,  a  church,— and  leave  behind 

Some  dome  surmounted  by  hit  meagre  race: 
Perhaps  he  rain  would  liberate  mankind 

Even  with  the  very  ore  which  makes  them  base; 
Perhaps  he  would  be  wealthiest  of  his' nation, 
Or  revel  in  the  joys  of  calculation. 

I  XI. 

But  whether  all,  or  each,  or  none  of  these 

May  be  the  hoarder's  principle  of  action, 
The  fool  will  call  such  mania  a  disease:— 

What  is  his  own?  Go— look  at  each  transaction, 
Wars,  revels,  loves— do  these  bring  men  more  ease 

Than  the  mere  plodding  thro'  each  «  vulgar  fraction  ?» 
Or  do  they  benefit  mankind?  Lean  miser! 
Let  spendthrifts'  heirs  inquire  of  yours — who's  wiser? 

XII. 
IIow  beauteous  are  rouleaus!  how  charming  chests 

Containing  ingots,  bags  of  dollars,  coins 
(Not  of  old  victors,  all  whose  heads  and  crests 

Weigh  not  the  thin  ore  where  their  visage  shines, 
But)  of  fine  unclipp'd  gold,  where  dully  rests 

Some  likeness  which  the  glitering  cirque  confines, 
Of  modern,  reigning,  steriiug,  stupid  stamp: — 
Tes !  ready  money  £9  Aladdin's  lamp. 

XIII. 
«  Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove,* — «  for  love 

Is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love:* — so  sings  the  bard; 
Which  it  were  rather  difficult  to  prove 

(A  thing  with  poetry  in  general  hard). 
Perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  « the  grove,» 

At  least  it  rhymes  to  « love;»  but  I  'm  prepared 
To  doubt  (no  less  than  landlords  of  their  rental) 
If  «  courts*  and  «  camps*  be  quite  so  sentimental. 

XIV.  • 

But  if  love  don't,  cash  does,  and  cash  alone : 
Gash  rules  the  grove,  and  fells  it  too  besides; 

Without  cash,  camps  were  thin,  and  courts  were  none ; 
Without  cash,  Malthus  tells  you — «take  no  brides.* 

So  cash  rules  love  the  ruler,  on  his  own 
High  ground,  as  Virgin  Cynthia  sways  the  tides; 

And,  as  for  «  heaven*  being  « love,*  why  not  say  honey 

Is  wax?  Heaven  is  not  love, 't  is  matrimonv. 

XV. 

Is  not  all  love  prohibited  whatever, 
Excepting  marriage  7  which  is  love,  no  doubt, 

After  a  sort;  but  somehow  people  never 
With  the  same  thought  the  two  words  have  help'd  out : 

Love  may  exist  with  marriage,  and  should  ever, 
And  marriage  also  may  exist  without ; 

Bat  love  sans  banns  is  both  a  sin  and  shame, 

And  ought  to  go  by  quite  another  name. 

XVI. 

Now  if  the  «  court*  and  «  camp*  and  «  grove*  be  not 
Recruited  all  with  constant  married  men, 

Who  never  coveted  their  neighbour's  lot, 
I  say  that  line  s  a  lapsus  of  the  pen ; — 

Strange  too  in  my  «  buon  camerado*  Scott, 
So  celebrated  for  his  morals,  when 

My  Jeffrey  held  him  up  as  an  example 

To  inc;— of  which  these  morals  arc  a  sample. 


XVII. 
Well,  if  I  doo't  succeed,  I  have  succeeded, 

And  that  s  enough;  succeeded  in  my  youth, 
The  only  time  when  much  success  is  needed : 

And  my  success  produced  what  I  in  sooth 
Cared  most  about;  it  need  not  now  be  pleaded — 

Whale'er  it  was,  'twas  mine;  I've  paid,  in  truth, 
Of  late  the  penalty  of  such  success, 
But  have  not  learn'd  to  wish  it  any  less. 

XVIII. 
That  suit  in  Chancery, — which  some  persons  plead 

In  an  appeal  to  the  unborn,  whom  they, 
In  the  faith  of  their  procreative  creed. 

Baptize  posterity,  or  future  clay, — 
To  me  seems  but  a  dubious  kind  of  reed 

To  lean  on  for  support  in  any  way  ; 
Since  odds  are  that  posterity  will  know 
No  more  of  them,  than  they  of  ber,  I  trow. 

XIX. 

Why,  I  'm  posterity — and  so  are  you ; 

And  whom  do  we  remember?  Not  a  hundred. 
Were  every  memory  written  down  all  true, 

The  tenth  or  twentieth  name  would  be  but  blunder'd ; 
Even  Plutarch's  Lives  have  but  pick'd  out  a  few, 

And  'gainst  those  few  your  annalists  have  thunder'd ; 
And  Mil  ford,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
Gives,  with  Greek  truth,  the  good  old  Greek  the  lie. l 

XX. 

Good  people  all,  of  every  degree, 
Ye  gentle  readers  and  ungentle  writers, 

In  this  twelfth  Canto  'tis  my  wish  to  be 
As  serious  as  if  I  had  for  inditers 

Malthus  and  Wllberforce :  the  last  set  free 
The  Negroes,  and  is  worth  a  million  fighters ; 

While  Wellington  has  but  enslaved  the  whites, 

And  Malthus  does  the  thing  'gainst  which  he  writes. 

XXI. 

I'm  serious — so  are  all  men  upon  paper ; 

And  why  should  I  not  form  my  speculation, 
And  hold  up  to  the  sun  my  little  taper? 

Mankind  just  now  seem  wrapt  in  meditation 
On  constitutions  and  steam-boats  of  vapour; 

While  sages  write  against  all  procreation, 
Unless  a  man  can  calculate  bis  means 
Of  feeding  brats  the  moment  his  wife  weans. 

XXII. 
That's  noble!  that's  romantic!  For  my  part, 

I  think  that  «  philo-genitiveness*  is — 
(Now  here's  a  word  quite  after  my  own  heart, 

Though  there's  a  shorter  a  good  deal  than  this, 
If  that  politeness  set  it  not  apart; 

But  I  'm  resolved  to  say  nought  that's  amiss)— 
I  say,  methinks  that  «  philo-genitiveness* 
Might  meet  from  men  a  little  more  forgiveness. 

XXIII. 
And  now  to  business.    Oh,  my  gentle  Juan ! 

Thou  art  in  London— in  that  pleasant  place 
Where  every  kind  of  mischief  s  daily  brewing, 

W^ch  can  await  warm  youth  in  its  wild  race. 
T isV^t  that  thy  career  it  not  a  new  one; 

Thou  art  no  novice  in  the  headlong  chase 
Of  early  life ;  but  this  is  a  new  land 
Which  foreigners  oan  never  understand. 
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XXIV. 
What  with  a  small. diversity  of  climate. 

Of  hot  or  cold,  mercurial  or  sedate, 
I  could  send  forth  my  mandate  like  a  primate, 

Upon  the  rest  of  Europe's  social  state ; 
But  thou  art  the  most  difficult  to  rhyme  at, 

Great  Britain,  which  the  Muse  may  penetrate  : 
All  countries  have  their  « lions,*  but  in  thee 
There  is  but  one  superb  menagerie. 

XXV. 

But  I  am  sick  of  politics.    Begin, 

«  Paulo  Majora.a    Juan,  undecided 
Amongst  the  paths  of  being  <*  taken  in.» 

Above  the  ice  had  like  a  skaiter  glided : 
When  tired  of  play,  he  flirted  without  sin 

With  some  of  those  fair  creatures  who  have  prided 
Themselves  on  innocent  tantalization, 
And  hate  all  vice  except  its  reputation. 

XXVI. 
But  these  are  few,  and  in  the  end  they  make 

Some  devilish  escapade  or  stir,  which  shows 
That  even  the  purest  people  may  mistake 

Their  way  through  virtue's  primrose  paths  of  snows ; 
And  then  men  stare,  as  if  a  new  ass  spake 

To  Balaam,  and  from  tongue  to  ear  o'erflows 
Quicksilver  small  talk,  ending  (if  you  note  it) 
With  the  kind  world's  amen ! — a  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?» 

xxvn. 

The  little  Leila,  with  her  orient  eyes 

And  taciturn  Asiatic  disposition 
(Which  saw  all  western  things  with  small  surprise, 

To  the  surprise  of  people  of  condition, 
Who  think  that  novelties  are  butterflies 

To  be  pursued  as  food  for  inanition), 
Her  charming  figure  and  romantic  history, 
Became  a  kind  of  fashionable  mystery. 

xxvin. 

The  women  much  divided— as  is  usual 

Amongst  the  sex  in  little  things  or  great. 
Think  not,  fair  creatures,  that  I  mean  to  abuse  you  all — 

I  have  always  liked  you  better  than  I  state: 
Since  1  *ve  grown  moral,  still  I  must  accuse  you  all 

Of  being  apt  to  talk  at  a  great  rate; 
And  now  there  was  a  general  sensation 
Amongst  you,  about  Leilas  education. 

XXIX. 
In  one  point  only  were  you  settled — and 

You  had  reason ;  't  was  that  a  young  child  of  Crace, 
As  beautiful  as  her  own  native  land, 

And  far  away,  the  last  bud  of  her  race, 
Uowc'er  our  friend  Don  Juan  might  command 

Himself  for  five,  four,  three,  or  two  years'  space, 
Would  be  much  better  taught  beneath  the  eye 
Of  peeresses  whose  follies  had  run  dry. 

XXX. 

So  first  there  was  a  generous  emulation, 
And  then  there  was  a  general  competition 

To  undertake  the  orphan's  education. 

As  Juan  was  a  person  of  condition,  ^ 

It  had  been  an  affront  on  this  occasion  ^0 

To  talk  of  a  subscription  or  petition; 

But  sixteen  dowagers,  ten  unwed  she  sages, 

Whose  tale  belongs  to  »Ua Ham's  Middle  Agiv' 


XXXI. 

And  one  or  .two  sad,  separate  wives,  without 
A  fruit  to  bloom  upon  their  withering  bough — 

Begg'd  to  bring  up  the  little  girl,  and  «  otO,« — 
For  that  s  the  phrase  that  settles  ail  things  now. 

Meaning  a  virgin's  first  blush  at  a  rout. 
And  all  her  points  as  thorough-bred  to  show : 

And  I  assure  you,  that  like  virgin  honey 

Tastes  their  first  season  (mostly  if  they  have  moor? 

xxxn. 

How  all  the  needy  honourable  misters. 

Each  out-at-elbow  peer,  or  desperate  dandy. 

The  watchful  mothers  and  the  careful  sisters 
(Who,  by  the  by,  when  clever,  are  more  handy 

At  making  matches,  where  « *t  is  gold  that  glister*,* 
Than  their  he  relatives),  like  flies  o'er  candy. 

Bun  round  « the  Fortune*  with  their  busy  battery, 

To  turn  her  head  with  waltzing  and  with  flattery  * 

xxxm. 

Each  aunt,  each  cousin  hath  her  speculation; 

Nay,  married  dames  will  now  and  then  discover 
Such  pure  disinterestedness  of  passion, 

I  've  known  them  court  an  heiress  for  then*  loser. 
«  Tantaene ! »  Such  the  virtues  of  high  station. 

Even  in  the  hopeful  isle,  whose  outlet's  «  Dover*  • 
While  the  poor  rich  wretch,  object  of  these 
Has  cause  to  wish  her  sire  had  had  male  heirs. 

XXXIV. 

Some  are  soon  bagg'd,  but  some  reject  three 
T  is  fine  to  see  them  scattering  refusals 

And  wild  dismay  o'er  every  angry  cousin 
(Friends  of  the  party)  who  begin  accusals 

Such  as — «  Unless  Miss  (Blank)  meant  to  have 
Poor  Frederick,  why  did'she  accord  perusals 

To  his  billets  ?     Why  waltz  with  him  ?     Why,  I  pra; . 

Look  yes  last  night,  and  yet  say  no  to-day? 

#  XXXV. 

„  Why?— Why! Besides,  Fred,  really  was  mtUtkd. 

T  was  not  her  fortune — he  has  enough  without . 
The  time  will  come  she  '11  wish  that  she  had  snatch'* 

So  good  an  opportunity,  no  doubt: — 
But  the  old  marchioness  some  plan  had  hatch  4, 

As  1 11  tell  Aurea  at  to-morrow's  rout: 
And  after  all  poor  Frederick  may  do  better — 
Pray,  did  you  see  her  answer  to  his  letter?* 

XXXVI. 

Smart  uniforms  and  sparkling  coronets 
Are  spurn'd  in  turn,  until  her  turn  arrives. 

After  male  loss  of  time,  and  hearts,  and  bets 
Upon  the  sweep-stakes  for  substantial  wives : 

And  when  at  last  the  pretty  creature  grtt 
Some  gentleman  who  fights,  or  writes,  or  dmes 

It  soothes  the  awkward  squad  of  the  rejected 

To  find  how  very  badly  she  selected. 

xxxvn. 

For  sometimes  they  accept  some  long  pursuer. 

Worn  out  with  importunity ;  or  fall 
(But  here  perhaps  the  instances  are  fewer) 

To  the  lot  of  him  who  scarce  pursued  at  all. 
A  hasy  widower  turn'd  of  forty  *s  sure  J 

(If 't  is  not  vain  examples  to  recal) 
To  draw  a  high  prise :  now,  boweer  he  got  her.  I 
See  nought  more  strange  in  this  than  t'other  W»ti<-»> 
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XXXVIII. 
I,  for  my  part — (one  «  modern  instance  »  more, 

•  True,  't  is  a  pity — pity  't  is,  't  is  true»— 
Was  chosen  from  out  an  amatory  score, 

Albeit  my  years  were  less  discreet  than  few ; 
But,  though  I  also  had  reform'd  before 

Those  became  one  who  soon  were  to  be  two, 
I  *11  not  gainsay  the  generous  public's  voice — 
That  the  young  lady  made  a  monstrous  choice. 

XXXIX. 
Oh,  pardon  me  digression — or  at  least 

Peruse !  T  is  always  with  a  moral  end 
That  I  dissert,  like  grace  before  a  feast : 

For  Kke  an  aged  aunt,  or  tiresome  friend, 
A  rigid  guardian,  or  a  zealous  priest, 

My  Muse  by  exhortation  means  to  mend 
All  people,  at  all  times,  and  in  most  places, 
Which  puts  my  Pegasus  to  these  grave  paces. 

XL. 
But  now  I  m  going  to  be  immoral ;  now 

I  mean  to  show  things  really  as  they  arc, 
X ot  as  they  ought  to  be :  for  I  avow, 

That  till  we  see  what  *  what  in  fact,  we  're  for 
From  much  improvement  with  that  virtuous  plough 

Which  skims  the  surface,  leaving  scarce  a  scar 
Upon  the  black  loam  long  manured  by  Vice, 
Only  to  keep  its  corn  at  the  old  price. 

XL1. 
But  first  of  little  Leila  we  '11  dispose; 

For  like  a  day-dawn  she  was  young  and  pure. 
Or  like  the  old  comparison  of  snows, 

Which  are  more  pure  than  pleasant  to  be  sure, 
Like  many  people  every  body  knows, 

Don  Juan  was  delighted  to  secure 
A  goodly  guardian  for  his  infant  charge, 
Who  might  not  profit  much  by  being  at  large. 

XLII. 
Besides,  he  had  found  out  that  he  was  no  tutor 

(I  wish  that  others  would  find  out  the  same) : 
And  rather  wish'd  in  such  things  to  stand  neuter. 

For  silly  wards  will  bring  their  guardians  blame : 
So,  when  he  saw  each  ancient  dame  a  suitor 

To  make  his  little  wild  Asiatic  tame, 
Consulting  the  «  Society  for  Vice 
Suppression,*  Lady  Pinchbeck  was  his  choice. 

XLIU. 
Olden  she  was — bat  had  been  very  young : 

Virtuous  she  was — and  had  been,  I  believe  : 
Although  the  world  has  such  an  evil  tongue 

That — but  my  chaster  ear  will  not  receive 
An  echo  of  a  syllable  that  's  wrong; 

fn  fact,  there 's  nothing  makes  me  so  much  grieve 
As  that  abominable  tittle  tattle, 
Which  is  the  cud  eschew'd  by  human  cattle. 

XLIV. 
Moreover  I  've  remark'd  (and  I  was  once 

A  slight  observer  in  a  modest  way), 
And  so  may  every  one  except  a  dunce, 

That  ladies  in  their  youth  a  little  gay, 
Besides  their  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  sense 

Of  the  sad  consequence  of  going  astray, 
Are  wiser  in  their  warnings  'gainst  the  woe 
Which  the  mere  passionless  can  never  know. 


XLV. 
While  the  harsh  prude  indemnifies  her  virtue 

By  railing  at  the  unknown  and  envied  passion, 
Seeking  far  less  to  save  you  than  to  hurt  you, 

Or,  what's  still  worse,  to  put  you  out  of  foshion, — 
The  kinder  veteran  with  calm  words  will  court  you, 

Entreating  you  to  pause  before  you  dash  on ; 
Eipounding  and  illustrating  the  riddle 
Of  Epic  Love's  beginning,  end,  and  middle. 

XLVI. 

Now,  whether  it  be  thus,  or  that  they  are  stricter, 
As  better  knowing  why  they  should  be  so, 

I  think  you'll  find  from  many  a  family  picture. 
That  daughters  of  such  mothers  as  may  know 

The  world  by  experience  rather  than  by  lecture, 
Turn  out  much  better  for  the  Smithfield  show 

Of  vestals  brought  into  the  marriage  mart, 

Than  those  bred  up  by  prudes  without  a  heart. 

XLVIf. 
I  said  that  Lady  Pinchbeck  had  been  talk'd  about— 

As  who  has  not,  if  female,  young,  and  pretty  T 
But  now  no  more  the  ghost  of  scandal  stalk'd  about; 

She  merely  was  deem'd  amiable  and  witty, 
And  several  of  her  best  bon-mots  were  hawk'd  about ; 

Then  she  was  given  to  charity  and  pity, 
And  pass'd  (at  least  the  latter  years  of  life) 
For  being  a  most  exemplary  wife. 

XLVIH. 
High  in  high  circles,  gentle  in  her  own, 

She  was  the  mild  reprover  of  the  young 
Whenever — which  means  every  day — they  'd  shown 

An  awkward  inclination  to  go  wrong. 
The  quantity  of  good  she  did  's  unknown, 

Or  at  the  least  would  lengthen  out  my  song : — 
In  brief,  the  little  orphan  of  the  east 
Had  raised  an  interest  in  her  which  increased. 

XLIX. 
Juan  too  was  a  sort  of  favourite  with  her, 

Because  she  thought  him  a  good  heart  at  bottom, 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  not  so  altogether ; 

Which  was  a  wonder,  if  you  think  who  got  him, 
And  how  he  had  been  toss'd,  he  scarce  knew  whither : 

Though  this  might  ruin  others,  it  did  not  him, 
At  least  entirely— for  he  had  seen  too  many 
Changes  in  youth  to  be  surprised  at  any. 

L. 
And  these  vicissitudes  tell  best  in  youth ; 

For  when  they  happen  at  a  riper  age, 
People  are  apt  to  blame  the  Fates,  forsooth, 

And  wonder  Providence  is  not  more  sage. 
Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth : 

He  who  hath  proved  war,  storm,  or  woman*  rage. 
Whether  his  winters  be  eighteen  or  eighty, 
Hath  won  the  experience  which  is  deem'd  so  weighty. 

Lf. 
How  far  it  profits  is  another  matter. — 

Our  hero  gladly  saw  his  little  charge 
Safe  with  a  lady,  whose  last  grown-up  daughter 

Being  long  married,  and  thus  set  at  large, 
Had  left  all  the  accomplishments  she  taught  her 

To  be  transmitted,  like  the  lord  mayor's  barge. 
To  the  next  comer;  or — as  it  will  HI 
More  muse-like — like  Cytherea's  shell. 
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LII. 
I  call  such  things  transmission;  for  there  is 

A  floating  balance  of  accomplishment 
Which  forms  a  pedigree  from  Miss  to  Miss, 

According  as  their  minds  or  backs  are  bent. 
Some  waits;  some  draw;  some  fathom  the  abyss 

Of  metaphysics;  others  are  content 
With  music ;  the  most  moderate  shine  as  wits, 
While  others  have  a  genius  turn'd  for  fits. 

Mil. 
But  whether  fits,  or  wits,  or  harpsichords, 

Theology,  fine  arts,  or  finer  stays 
May  be  the  bails  for  gentlemen  or  lords 

With  regular  descent,  in  these  our  days 
The  last  year  to  the  new  transfers  its  hoards; 

New  vestals  claim  men's  eyes  with  the  same  praise 
Of  «  elegant, »  et  cetera,  in  fresh  batches — 
All  matchless  creatures  and  yet  bent  on  matches. 

LIV. 
But  now  I  will  begin  my  poem.    Tis 

Perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  not  quite  new, 
That  from  the  first  of  cantos  up  to  this 

I  've  not  begun  wnat  we  have  to  go  through. 
These  first  twelve  books  are  merely  flourishes, 

Preludios,  trying  just  a  string  or  two 
Upon  my  lyre,  or  making  the  pegs  sure ; 
And  when  so,  you  shall  have  the  overture. 

LV. 
My  Muses  do  not  care  a  pinch  of  rosin 

About  what 's  calld  success,  or  not  succeeding: 
Such  thoughts  are  quite  below  the  strain  they've  chosen ; 

Tis  a  «  great  moral  lesson »  they  are  reading. 
I  thought,  at  setting  off,  about  two  dozen 

Cantos  would  do ;  but,  at  Apollo's  pleading, 
If  that  my  Pegasus  should  not  be  founder'd, 
I  think  to  canter  gently  through  a  hundred. 

LVI. 

Don  Juan  saw  that  microcosm  on  stilts, 
Yclept  the  great  world;  for  it  is  the  least, 

Although  the  highest :  but  as  swords  have  hilts 
By  which  their  power  of  mischief  is  increased, 

When  man  in  battle  or  in  quarrel  tilts, 
Thus  the  low  world,  north,  south,  or  west,  or  east. 

Must  still  obey  the  high— which  is  their  handle, 

Their  moon,  their  sun,  their  gas,  their  farthing  candle. 

LVIf. 
lie  had  many  friends  who  had  many  wives,  and  was 

Well  look'd  upon  by  both,  to  that  extent 
Of  friendship  which  you  may  accept  or  pass; 

It  does  nor  good  nor  harm,  being  merely  meant 
To  keep  the  wheels  going  of  the  higher  class, 

And  draw  them  nightly  vrheii  a  ticket  s  sent  : 
And  what  with  masquerades,  and  fetes,  and  balls, 
For  the  first  season  such  a  life  scarce  palls. 

LVHI. 
A  young  unmarried  man,  with  a  good  name 

And  fortune,  has  an  awkward  part  to  play; 
For  good  society  is  but  a  game, 

«  The  royal  game  of  goose,*  as  I  may  say, 
Where  every  body  has  some  separate  aim, 

An  end  to  answer,  or  a  plan  to  lay— 
The  siogle  ladies  wishing  to  be  double, 
The  married  ones  to  save  the  virgins  trouble. 


LIX. 
I  don't  mean  this  as  general,  but  particular 

Examples  may  be  found  of  such  purenits : 
Though  several  also  keep  their  perpendicular 

Like  poplars,  with  good  principles  for  roots  ; 
Yet  many  have  a  method  more  reticular — 

«  Fishers  for  men,*  like  sirens  with  soft  hates  ; 
For  talk  six  times  with  the  same  single  lady. 
And  you  may  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready. 

LX. 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a  letter  from  the  mother, 

To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepann'd; 
Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  from  the  brother. 

All  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 
What  «  your  intentions  are?»— One  way  or  othcr 

It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand; 
And,  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours. 
You'll  add  to  matrimony's  list  of  cores. 

LXI. 
I've  known  a  dozen  weddings  made  even  dkais, 

And  some  of  them  high  names :  I  have  also 
Young  men  who— though  they  hated  to 

Pretensions  which  they  never  dream'd  to 
Yet  neither  frighten'd  by  a  female  fuss. 

Nor  by  mustachios  moved,  were  let  alone. 
And  lived,  as  did  the  broken-hearted  fair. 
In  happier  plight  than  if  they  form'd  a  pair. 

Lxn. 

There's  also  nightly,  to  the  uninitiated, 
A  peril — not  indeed  like  love  or  marriage. 

But  not  the  less  for  this  to  be  depreciated: 
It  is — I  meant  and  mean  not  to  disparaga 

The  show  of  virtue  even  in  the  vitiated — 
It  adds  an  outward  grace  uuto  their 

But  to  denounce  the  amphibious  sort  of  hark*, 

wCouleur  de  rose,*  who's  neither  white  nor  scarlrt. 

LXIII. 

Such  is  your  cold  coquette,  who  can't  say  «  Ke,» 
And  won't  say  «  Yes,*  and  keeps  yon  00  and  olf-iag. 

On  a  lee  shore,  till  it  begins  to  blow- 
Then  sees  your  heart  wreck'd,  with  an  inward  scoffing , 

This  works  a  world  of  sentimental  woe. 

And  sends  new  Werters  yearly  to  their  coffin ; 

But  yet  is  merely  innocent  flirtation. 

Not  quite  adultery,  but  adulteration. 

LXTV. 
«  Te  gods,  I  grow  a  talker!*  Let  tis  prate. 

The  next  of  perils,  though  1  place  it  sfrrswsr. 
Is  when,  without  regard  to  «  Church  or  State,* 

A  wife  makes  or  takes  love  in  upright 
Abroad,  such  things  decide  few  women's 

(Such,  early  traveller!  is  the  truth  thou 
But  in  old  England  when  a  young  bride  errm. 
Poor  thing!  Eve's  was  a  trifling  case  to  hers ; 

LXV. 
For  'tis  a  low,  newspaper,  humdrum,  lawsuit 

Country,  where  a  young  couple  of  the  caaoM 
Can't  form  a  friendship  but  the  world  o'erawes  U. 

Then  there's  the  vulgar  trick  of  those  d — d 
A  verdict— grievous  foe  to  those  who  ranee  it* — 

Forms  a  sad  climax  to  romantic  homages ; 
Besides  those  soothing  speeches  of  the  pleaders. 
And  evidences  which  regale  all  readers! 
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LXVI. 
But  they  who  blunder  thus,  are  raw  beginners; 

A  little  genial  sprinkling  of  hypocrisy 
Has  saved  the  fame  of  thousand  splendid  sinners, 

The  loveliest  oligarchs  of  our  gynocrasy; 
Tou  may  see  such  at  all  the  balls  and  dinners, 

Among  the  proudest  of  our  aristocracy, 
So  gentle,  charming,  charitable,  chaste — 
And  all  by  having  tact  as  well  as  taste. 

LXVII. 

Juan,  who  did  not  stand  in  the  predicament 
Of  a  mere  novice,  had  one  safeguard  more ; 

For  he  was  sick— — no,  't  was  not  the  word  sick  I  meant~ 
But  he  had  seen  so  much  good  love  before. 

That  he  was  not  in  heart  so  very  weak; — I  meant 
But  thus  much,  aud  uo  sneer  against  the  shore 

Of  white  cliffs,  white  necks,  blue  eyes,  bluer  stockings, 

Tithes,  taxes,  duns,  and  doors  with  double  knock ings. 

LXYIII. 
Rut  coming  young  from  lands  and  scenes  romantic, 

Where  lives,  not  lawsuits,  must  be  risk'd  for  passiou, 
And  passion's  self  must  have  a  spice  of  frantic, 

Into  a  country  where  'tis  half  a  fashion, 
Seem'd  to  him  half  commercial,  half  pedantic, 

Uowe'er  he  might  esteem  this  moral  nation ; 
Besides  (alas!  his  taste — forgive  and  pity!) 
At  first  he  did  not  think  the  women  pretty. 

LX1X. 
f  say  at  first — for  he  found  out  at  last, 

But  by  degrees,  that  they  were  fairer  far 
Than  the  more  glowing  dames  whose  lot  is  cast 

Beneath  the  influence  of  the  eastern  star — 
A  further  proof  we  should  not  judge  in  haste; 

Yet  inexperience  could  not  be  his  bar 
To  taste : — the  truth  is,  if  men  would  confess, 
That  novelties  please  less  than  they  impress. 

LXX. 

Though  travell'd,  I  have  never  had  the  luck  to 
Trace  up  those  shuffling  negroes,  Nile  or  Niger, 

To  that  impracticable  place,  Timbuctoo, 

Where  geography  finds  no  one  to  oblige  her 

With  such  a  chart  as  may  be  safely  stuck  to — 
Tor  Europe  ploughs  in  Afric  like  «cbos  piger:» 

But  if  I  had  been  at  Timbuctoo,  there 

No  doubt  I  should  be  told  that  black  is  fair. 

LXXI. 
It  is.     I  will  not  swear  that  black  is  white; 

But  I  suspect  in  fact  that  while  is  black, 
And  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  eye-sight. 

Ask  a  blind  man,  the  best  judge.    You'll  attack 
Perhaps  this  new  position — but  I'm  right; 

Or  if  I  'm  wrong,  I  'II  not  be  ta'cn  aback : — 
lie  Irtth  no  morn  nor  night,  but  all  is  dark 
Within;  and  what  see'st  thou?  A  dubious  spark. 

LXXII. 
But  I'm  relapsing  into  metaphysics, 

That  labyrinth,  whole  clue  is  of  the  same 
Construction  as  your  cures  for  hectic  phthisics, 

Those  bright  moths  fluttering  round  a  dying  flame : 
And  this  reflection  brings  me  to  plain  physics, 

Aud  to  the  beauties  of  a  foreign  dame. 
Compared  with  those  of  our  pure  pearls  of  price, 
Those  Polar  summers  all  sun,  and  some  ice. 


lxxhi. 

Or  say  they  are  like  virtuous  mermaids,  whose 
Beginnings  are  fair  faces,  ends  mere  fishes; — 

Not  that  there  •  not  a  quantity  of  those 
Who  have  a  due  respect  for  their  own  wishes. 

Like  Russians  rushing  from  hot  baths  to  snows2 
Are  they,  at  bottom  virtuous  even  when  vicious:    . 

They  warm  into  a  scrape,  but  keep  of  course, 

As  a  reserve,  a  plunge  into  remorse. 

LXXIV. 

But  this  has  nought  to  do  with  their  outsides. 

I  said  that  Juan  did  not  think  them  pretty 
At  the  first  blush ;  for  a  fair  Briton  hides 

Half  her  attractions — probably  from  pity — 
And  rather  calmly  into  the  heart  glides, 

Than  storms  it  as  a  foe  would  take  a  city; 
But  once  there  (if  you  doubt  this,  prithee  try) 
She  keeps  it  for  you  like  a  true  ally. 

LXXV. 

She  cannot  step  as  does  an  Arab  barb, 
Or  Andalusian  girl  from  mass  returning, 

Nor  wear  as  gracefully  as  Gauls  her  garb. 
Nor  in  her  eye  Ausonia's  glance  is  burning ; 

Her  voice,  though  sweet,  is  not  so  fit  to  warb- 
le those  bravuras  (which  I  still  am  learning 

To  like,  though  I  have  been  seven  years  in  Italy, 

And  have,  or  had,  an  ear  that  served  me  prettily) ; — 

LXXVI. 
She  cannot  do  these  things,  nor  one  or  two 

Others,  in  that  off-hand  and  dashing  style 
Which  takes  so  much — to  give  the  devil  his  due; 

Nor  is  she  quite  so  ready  with  her  smile, 
Nor  settles  all  things  in  oue  interview 

(A  thing  approved  as  saving  lime  and  toil);— 
But  though  the  soil  may  give  you  time  aud  trouble, 
Well  cultivated,  it  will  render  double. 

LXXYH. 
And  if  in  fact  she  takes  to  a  wgrande  passion, » 

It  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed : 
Nine  times  in  ten  'tis  but  caprice  or  fashion, 

Coquetry,  or  a  wish  to  take  the  lead, 
The  pride  of  a  mere  child  with  a  new  sash  on, 

Or  wish  to  make  a  rival's  bosom  bleed ; 
But  the  tenth  instance  will  be  a  Tornado, 
For  there's  no  saying  what  they  will  or  may  do. 

LXXVIH. 
The  reason 's  obvious:  if  there's  an  eclat. 

They  lose  their  caste  at  once,  as  do  the  Parias ; 
And  when  the  delicacies  of  the  law 

Have  fill'd  their  papers  with  their  comments  various, 
Society,  that  china  without  flaw, 

(The  hypocrite!)  will  banish  them  like  Marius, 
To  sit  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  guilt : 
For  Fame  's  a  Carthage  not  so  soon  rebuilt. 

LXXIX. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  it  should  be ; — it  is 
A  comment  on  the  Gospel's  «Sin  no  more, 

And  be  thy  sins  forgiven:)* — but  upon  this 
I  leave  the  saints  to  settle  their  own  score. 

Abroad,  though  doubtless  they  do  much  amiss, 
An  erring  woman  finds  an  open  door 

For  her  return  to  virtue — as  they  call 

The  lady  who  should  be  at  home  to  all. 
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LXXX. 

For  me,  I  leave  the  matter  where  I  find  it, 
Knowing  that  such  uneasy  virtue  leads 

People  some  ten  times  less  in  fact  to  mind  it, 
And  care  but  for  discoveries  and  not  deeds. 

And  as  for  chastity,  you  '11  never  bind  it 
By  all  the  laws  the  strictest  lawyer  pleads. 

But  aggravate  the  crime  you  have  not  prevented, 

By  rendering  desperate  those  -who  had  eke  repented. 

LXXXf. 
But  Juan  was  no  casuist,  nor  had  ponder  d 

Upon  the  moral  lessons  of  mankind: 
Besides,  he  had  not  seen,  of  several  hundred, 

A  lady  altogether  to  his  mind. 
A  little  ublasew — 'tis  not  to  be  wonder'd 

At,  that  his  heart  had  got  a  tougher  rind : 
And  though  not  vainer  from  his  past  success, 
No  doubt  his  sensibilities  were  less. 

LXXXII. 
He  also  had  been  busy  seeing  sights — 

The  parliament  and  all  the  other  houses; 
(lad  sate  beneath  the  gallery  at  nights, 

To  hear  debates  whose  thunder  roused  (not  rouses) 
The  world  to  gaze  upon  those  northern  lights* 

Which  flash'd  as  far  as  where  the  musk-bull  browses : 
He  had  also  stood  at  times  behind  the  throne-— 
But  Grey  was  not  arrived,  and  Chatham  gone. 

lxxxih. 

He  saw,  however,  at  the  closing  session, 
That  noble  sight,  when  really  free  the  nation, 

A  king  in  constitutional  possession 
Of  such  a  throne  as  is  the  proudest  station, 

Though  despots  know  it  not — till  the  progression 
Of  freedom  shall  complete  their  education. 

T  is  not  mere  splendour  makes  the  show  august 

To  eye  or  heart — it  is  the  people's  trust. 

LXXXIV. 

There  too  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may  be  now) 
A  prince,  the  prince  of  princes,  at  the  time  . 

With  fascination  in  his  very  bow. 

And  full  of  promise,  as  the  spring  of  prime. 

Though  royalty  was  written  on  his  brow, 

He  had  tlien  the  grace  too,  rare  in  every  dime, 

Of  beiug,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 

A  tiuish'd  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 

LXXXV. 

And  Juan  was  received,  as  hath  been  said, 

Into  the  best  society :  and  there 
Occurr'd  what  often  happens,  I  'm  afraid, 

However  disciplined  and  debonnaire : 
The  talent  and  good  humour  he  display'd, 

Besides  the  raark'd  distinction  of  his  air, 
Exposed  him,  as  was  natural,  to  temptation, 
Even  though  himself  avoided  the  occasion. 

LXXXVI. 

But  what,  and  where,  with  whom,  and  when,  aud  why, 

Is  not  to  be  put  hastily  together; 
And  as  my  object  is  morality 

(Whatever  people  say)  I  don't  know  whether 
I  'II  leave  a  single  reader's  eyelid  dry, 

But  harrow  up  his  feelings  till  they  wither, 
And  hew  out  a  huge  monument  of  pathos, 
As  Philip's  son  proposed  to  do  with  Athos.  5 


Lxxxvn. 

Here  the  twelfth  Canto  of  onr  introduction 
Ends.    When  the  body  of  the  book 's  began. 

You'll  find  it  of  a  different  construction 

From  what  some  people  say  't  will  be  when  done : 

The  plan  at  present 's  simply  in  concoction. 
I  can't  oblige  you,  reader!  to  read  on; 

That's  your  affair,  not  mine:  a  real  spirit 

Should  neither  court  neglect,  nor  dread  V»  hear  it. 

Lxxxvm. 

And  if  my  thunderbolt  not  always  rattles, 
Remember,  reader!  you  have  had  before 

The  worst  of  tempests  and  the  best  of  battles 
That  e'er  were  brew'd  from  elements  or  gore. 

Besides  the  most  sublime  of — Heaven  knows  what  rise 
An  usurer  could  scarce  expect  much  more — 

But  my  best  canto,  save  one  on  astronomy, 

Will  turn  upon  «  political  economy.* 

lxxxtx. 

That  is  your  present  theme  for  popularity: 
Now  that  the  public  hedge  hath  scarce  a  stake. 

It  grows  an  act  of  patriotic  charity, 
To  show  the  people  the  best  way  to  break. 

My  plan  (but  I,  if  but  for  singularity. 
Reserve  it)  will  be  very  sure  to  take. 

Meantime  read  all  the  national  debt-sinkers. 

And  tell  me  what  you  think  of  your  great  thinkers. 


I 


CANTO  XIII. 


1. 

f  now  mean  to  be  serious; — it  is  time. 
Since  laughter  now-a-days  is  deem'd  too  serioa*. 

A  jest  at  vice  by  virtue  's  call 'd  a  crime. 
And  critically  held  as  deleterious : 

Besides,  the  sad 's  a  source  of  the  sublime. 
Although  when  long  a  little  apt  to  weary  us; 

And  therefore  shall  my  lay  soar  high  and  solemn, 

As  an  old  temple  dwindled  to  a  column. 

II. 
The  Lady  Adeline  Amuodeville 

(T  is  an  old  Norman  name,  and  to  be  found 
In  pedigrees  by  those  who  wander  still 

Along  the  last  fields  of  that  Gothic  ground) 
Was  high-born,  wealthy  by  her  father's  will. 

And  beauteous,  even  where  beauties  most  abound, 
In  Britain — which  of  course  true  patriots  find 
The  goodliest,  soil  of  body  and  of  mind. 

III. 
I  '11  not  gainsay  them;  it  is  not  my  cue; 

I  leave  them  to  their  taste,  no  doubt  the  best  - 
An  eye  s  an  eye,  and  whether  black  or  blue, 

Is  no  great  matter,  so  't  is  in  request : 
'T  is  nonsense  to  dispute  about  a  hue — 

The  kindest  may  be  taken  as  a  test. 
The  fair  sex  should  be  always  fair;  and  no  man. 
Till  thirty,  should  perceive  there's  a  plain  woman. 
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IV. 
And  after  that  serene  and  somewhat  duH 

Epoch,  that  awkward  comer  turn'd  for  days 
More  quiet,  when  our  moon  s  no  more  a  l  full, 

We  may  presume  to  criticise  or  praise; 
Because  indifference  begins  to  lull 

Onr  passions,  and  we  walk  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
Also  because  the  figure  and  the  face 
Hint,  that  at  is  time  to  give  the  younger  place. 

V. 
I  know  that  some  would  fain  postpone  this  era, 

Reluctant  as  all  placemen  to  resign 
Their  post;  but  theirs  is  merely  a  chimera, 

For  they  have  pass'd  life's  equinoctial  line: 
But  then  they  have  their  olarct  and  madeira 

To  irrigate  the  dryness  of  decline ; 
And  county  meetings  and  the  Parliament, 
And  debt,  and  what  not,  for  tlieir  solace  sent. 

VI. 
And  is  there  not  religion,  and  reform, 

Peace,  war,  the  taxes,  and  what's  call'd  the  «  nation  ?» 
The  struggle  to  be  pilots  in  a  storm! 

The  landed  and  the  monied  speculation? 
The  joys  of  mutual  hate  to  keep  them  warm, 

Instead  of  love,  that  mere  hallucination? 
Now  hatred  is  by  far  the  longest  pleasure; 
Hen  love  in  haste,  but  they  detest  at  leisure. 

VII. 
Rough  Johnson,  the  great  moralist,  profcss'd. 

Right  honestly,  «  he  liked  an  honest  bater»—  * 
The  only  truth  that  yet  has  been  confess'd 

Within  these  latest  thousand  years  or  later. 
Perhaps  the  fine  old  fellow  spoke  in  jest; — 

For  my  part,  I  am  but  a  mere  spectator, 
And  gaze  where'er  the  palace  or  the  hovel  is. 
Much  in  the  mode  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles ; 

VIII. 
But  neither  love  nor  hate  in  much  excess; 

Though  *t  was  not  once  so.    If  I  sneer  sometimes, 
It  is  because  I  cannot  well  do  less, 

And  now  and  then  it  also  suits  my  rhymes. 
I  should  be  very  willing  to  redress 

Men's  wrongs,  and  rather  check  than  punish  crimes, 
Had  not  Cervantes,  in  that  too  true  tale 
Of  Quixote,  shown  how  all  such  efforts  fail. 

IX. 
Of  all  talcs  "t  is  the  saddest — and  more  sad, 

Because  it  makes  us  smile;  his  hero's  right, 
And  still  pursues  the  right; — to  curb  the  bad, 

His  only  object,  and  'gainst  odds  to  fight, 
His  guerdon :  *t  is  his  virtue  makes  him  mad ! 

But  his  adventures  form  a  sorry  sight ; — 
A  sorrier  still  is  the  great  moral  taught 
By  that  real  epic  unto  all  who  have  thought. 

X. 

Redressing  injury,  revenging  wrong, 
To  aid  the  damsel  and  destroy  the  caitiff; 

Opposing  singly  the  united  strong. 

From  foreign  yoke  to  free  the  helpless  native ; — 

Alas!  must  noblest  views,  like  an  old  song, 
Be  for  mere  fancy's  sport  a  theme  creative? 

A  jest,  a  riddle,  fame  through  thin  and  thick  sought? 

And  Socrates  himself  but  Wisdom's  Quixote? 


XI. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away; 

A  single  laugh  demolish 'd  the  right  arm 
Of  his  own  country ; — seldom  since  that  day 

Has  Spain  had  heroes.  While  Romance  could  charm, 
The  world  gave  ground  before  her  bright  array; 

And  therefore  have  his  volumes  done  such  harm, 
That  all  tlieir  glory,  as  a  composition, 
Was  dearly  purchased  by  his  land's  perdition. 

XII. 
I  'm  «  at  my  old  Lunes*— digression,  and  forget 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville ; 
The  fair  most  fatal  Juan  ever  met, 

Although  she  was  uot  evil  nor  meant  ill; 
But  Destiny  and  Passion  spread  the  net 

(Fate  is  a  good  excuse  for  our  own  will). 
And  caught  them;  what  do  they  nor  catch,  methinks? 
But  I  'm  not  OEdipus,  and  life's  a  sphinx. 

XIII. 
I  tell  the  tale  as  it  is  told,  nor  dare 

To  venture  a  solution :  «  Davus  sum!» 
And  now  I  will  proceed  upon  the  pair. 

Sweet  Adeline,  amidst  the  gay  world's  hum. 
Was  the  queen-bee,  the  glass  of  all  that  "s  fair ; 

Whose  charms  made  all  men  speak,  and  women  dumb. 
The  last  '$  a  miracle,  and  such  was  reckon'd, 
And  since  that  time  there  has  not  been  a  second. 

XIV. 
Chaste  was  she,  to  detraction's  desperation, 

And  wedded  unto  pne  she  had  loved  well — 
A  man  known  in  the  couocils  of  the  nation, 

Cool,  and  quite  English,  imperturbable, 
Though  apt  to  act  with  fire  upon  occasion, 

Proud  of  himself  and  bcr;  the  world  could  tell 
Nought  against  either,  and  both  seem'd  secure — 
She  in  her  virtue,  be  in  his  hauteur. 

XV. 

It  chanced  some  diplomattcal  relations, 

Arising  out  of  business,  often  brought 
Himself  and  Juan  in  their  mutual  stations 

Into  close  contact.    Though  reserved,  nor  c.iuglit 
By  specious  seeming,  Juan's  youth,  and  patience, 

And  talent,  on  his  haughty  spirit  wrought. 
And  form'd  a  basis  of  esteem,  which  ends 
In  making  men  what  courtesy  calls  friends. 

XVI. 

And  thus  Lord  Henry,  who  was  cautious  as 

Reserve  and  pride  could  make  him,  and  full  slow 

In  judging  men — when  once  his  judgment  was 
Determined,  right  or  wrong,  on  friend  or  foe, 

Had  all  the  pertinacity  pride  has, 
Which  knows  no  ebb  to  its  imperious  flow, 

And  loves  or  hates,  disdaining  to  be  guided. 

Because  its  own  good  pleasure  hath  decided. 

XVII. 
His  friendships  therefore,  and  no  less  aversions, 

Though  oft  well  founded,  which  confirra'd  but  more 
His  prepossessions,  like  the  laws  of  Persians 

And  Medes,  would  ne'er  revoke  what  went  before. 
nis  feelings  had  not  those  strange  fits,  like  tertians, 

Of  common  likings,  which  make  some  deplore 
What  they  should  laugh  at — the  mere  ague  still 
Of  men's  regard,  the  fever  or  the  chill. 
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xvin. 

«  T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

But  do  you  more,  Semprooius — don't  deserve  it.» 
And  take  my  word,  you  won't  have  any  less: 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it; 
Give  gently  way,  when  there  "s  too  great  a  press ; 

And  for  your  couscience,  only  learn  to  nerve  it, — 
For,  like  a  racer  or  a  boxer  training, 
'T  will  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

XIX. 

Lord  Henry  also  liked  to  be  superior, 
As  most  men  do,  the  little  or  ihc  great; 

The  very  lowest  find  out  an  inferior, 

At  least  they  think  so,  to  exert  their  state 

Upon :  for  there  arc  very  few  things  wearier 
Than  solitary  pride's  oppressive  weight, 

Which  mortals  generously  would  divide, 

By  bidding  others  carry  while  they  ride. 

XX. 

In  birth,  in  rank,  in  fortune  likewise  equal, 
O'er  Juan  he  could  no  distinction  claim; 

In  years  he  had  the  advantage  of  time's  sequel; 
And,  as  he  thought,  in  country  much  the  same — 

Because  bold  Britons  iiave  a  tongue  and  free  quill, 
At  which  all  modern  nations  vainly  aim ; 

And  the  Lord  Henry  was  a  great  debater, 

So  that  few  members  kept  the  House  up  later. 

XXI. 
These  were  advantages :  and  then  he  thought — 

It  was  his  foible,  but  by  no  means  sinister — 
That  few  or  none  more  than  himself  had  caught 

Court  mysteries,  having  been  himself  a  minister: 
He  liked  to  teach  that  which  he  had  been  taught, 

And  greatly  shone  whenever  there  had  been  a  stir ; 
And  reconciled  all  qualities  which  grace  man, 
Always  a  patriot,  and  sometimes  a  placeman. 

XXII. 
He  liked  the  gentle  Spaniard  for  his  gravity; 

Ue  almost  honour'd  him  for  his  docility, 
Because,  though  young,  he  acquiesced  with  suavity, 

Or  contradicted  but  with  proud  humility. 
He  knew  the  world,  and  would  not  see  depravity 

In  faults  which  sometimes  show  the  soil's  fertility, 
If  that  the  weeds  o'erlive  not  the  first  crop, — 
For  then  they  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 

XXIII. 
And  then  he  talk'd  with  him  about  Madrid, 

Constantinople,  and  such  distant  places; 
Where  people  always  did  as  they  were  bid, 

Or  did  what  they  should  not  with  foreign  graces. 
Of  coursers  also  spake  they :  Henry  rid 

Well,  like  most  Englishmen,  and  loved  the  races; 
And  Juan,  like  a  true-born  Andalusian, 
Could  back  a  horse,  as  despots  ride  a  Russian. 

XXIV. 
And  thus  acquaintance  grew,  at  noble  routs, 

And  diplomatic  dinners,  or  at  other — 
For  Juan  stood  well  both  with  Ins  and  Outs, 

As  in  Freemasonry  a  higher  brother. 
Upon  his  talent  Henry  had  no  doubts, 

His  manner  show'd  him  sprung  from  a  high  mother; 
And  all  men  like  to  show  their  hospitality 
To  him  whose  breeding  marches  with  his  quality. 


XXV. 

At  Blank-Blank  Square ; — for  we  will  break  no 
By  naming  streets :  since  men  are  so  censorious. 

And  apt  to  sow  an  author  s  wheat  with  tares, 
Reaping  allusions  private  and  inglorious. 

Where  none  were  dreamt  of,  unto  love's  affairs. 
Which  were,  or  are,  or  are  to  be  notorious. 

That  therefore  do  I  previously  declare, 

Lord  Henry's  mansion  was  in  Blank-blank  Square. 

XXVI. 

Also  there  bin  *  another  pious  reason 

For  making  squares  and  streets  anonymous ; 

Which  is,  that  there  is  scarce  a  single  season 

Which  doth  not  shake  some  very  splendid  home 

With  some  slight  heart-quake  of  domestic  treason — 
A  topic  scandal  doth  delight  to  rouse  : 

Such  I  might  stumble  over  unawares, 

Unless  I  knew  the  very  chastest  squares. 

XXVII. 
'T  is  true,  I  might  have  chosen  Piccadilly, 

A  place  where  peccadillos  are  unknown ; 
But  I  have  motives,  whether  wise  or  silly. 

For  letting  that  pure  sanctuary  alone. 
Therefore  I  name  not  square,  street,  place,  until  I 

Find  one  where  nothing  naughty  can  be  shown, 
A  vestal  shrine  of  innocence  of  heart : 
Such  are but  I  have  lost  the  Londoo  Chart. 

XXVIII. 
At  Henry's  mansion  then  in  Blank-Blank  Square, 

Was  Juan  a  recherche,  welcome  guest. 
As  many  other  noble  scions  were  ; 

And  some  who  had  but  talent  for  their  crest; 
Or  wealth,  which  is  a  passport  every  where; 

Or  even  mere  fashion,  which  indeed  's  the  best 
Recommendation,  and  to  be  well  dress'd 
Will  very  often  supersede  the  rest. 

XXIX. 

And  since  «'there  s  safety  in  a  multitude 

Of  counsellors,*  as  Solomon  has  said, 
Or  some  one  for  him,  in  some  sage  grave  mood  ;-r 

Indeed  we  see  the  daily  proof  displayd 
In  senates,  at  the  bar,  in  wordy  feud, 

Where'er  collective  wisdom  can  parade, 
Which  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  guess 
Of  Britain's  present  wealth  and  happiness  ;— 

XXX. 

But  as  « there  s  safety  grafted  in  the  number 
Of  counsellors**  for  men, — thus  for  the  sex 

A  large  acquaintance  lets  not  virtue  slumber; 
Or  should  it  shake,  the  choice  will  more  perplex— 

Variety  itself  will  more  encumber. 
"Midst  many  rocks  we  guard  more  against  wrecks; 

And  thus  with  women  :  howsoe'-er  it  shock  some's 

Self-love,  there 's  safety  in  a  crowd  of  coxcombs. 

XXXI. 

But  Adeline  had  not  the  least  occasion 
For  such  a  shield,  which  leaves  but  little  merit 

To  virtue  proper,  or  good  education. 

Her  chief  resource  was  in  her  own  high  spirit. 

Which  judged  mankind  at  their  due  estimation; 
And  for  coquetry,  she  disdain'd  to  wear  it : 

Secure  of  adrai-ation,  its  impression 

Was  faint,  as  of  an  erery-day  possession. 


XXXII. 
To  all  she  was  polite  without  parade ; 

To  some  she  show'd  attention  of  that  kind 
Which  flatters,  but  is  flattery  convey  d 

In  such  a  sort  as  cannot  leave  behind 
A  trace  unworthy  either  wife  or  maid; — 

A  gentle*  genial  courtesy  of  mind, 
To  those  who  were,  or  pass'd  for,  meritorious, 
Just  to  console  sad  Glory  for  being  glorious ; 

XXXIII. 
Whicb  is  in  all  respects,  save  now  and  then, 

A  dull  and  desolate  appendage.    Gaze 
Upon  the  shades  of  those  distiuguish'd  men. 

Who  were  or  are  the  puppet-shows  of  praise, 
The  praise  of  persecution.     Gaze  again 

On  the  most  favour  d;  and,  amidst  the  blaze 
Of  sunset  halos  o'er  the  laurel-brow'd, 
What  can  ye  recognize  I — A  gilded  cloud. 

XXXIV. 

There  also  was  of  course  in  Adeline 

That  calm  patrician  polish  in  the  address, 

Which  ne'er  can  pass  the  equinoctial  line 
Of  any  thing  which  Nature  would  express : 

Just  as  a  Mandarin  finds  nothing  fine, — 
At  least  his  manner  suffers  not  to  guess 

That  any  tiling  he  views  can  greatly  please. 

Perhaps  we  have  borrow  d  this  from  the  Chinese — 

XXXV. 

Perhaps  from  Horace :  his  «  Nil  admirarin 
Was  what  he  call'd  the  «  Art  of  Happiness ;» 

An  art  on  which  the  artists  greatly  vary, 
And  have  not  yet  attain'd  to  much  success. 

However,  't  is  expedieot  to  be  wary : 
Indifference  certes  don't  produce  distress ; 

And  rash  enthusiasm  in  good  society 

Were  nothing  but  a  moral  inebriety. 

XXXYI. 

But  Adeline  was  not  indifferent :  for, 

(Now  for  a  common-place !)  beneath  the  snow, 

As  a  volcano  holds  the  lava  more 
Wi thin — et  cetera.    Shall  I  go  on  T— No ! 

I  hate  to  hunt  down  a  tired  metaphor : 
So  let  the  often-used  volcano  go. 

Poor  thing!  how  frequently,  by  me  and  others, 

It  hath  been  stirr'd  up  till  its  smoke  quite  smothers! 

XXXVII. 
I  'II  have  another  figure  in  a  trice : 

What  say  you  to  a  bottle  of  champagne? 
Frozen  into  a  very  vinous  ice, 

Which  leaves  few  drops  of  that  immortal  rain, 
Vet  in  the  very  centre,  past  all  price, 

About  a  liquid  glassful  will  remain; 
And  this  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  grape 
Gould  e'er  express  in  its  expanded  shape : 

XXXVIII. 

*T  is  the  whole  spirit  brought  to  a  quintessence ; 

And  thns  the  chilliest  aspects  may  concentre 
A  hidden  nectar  under  a  cold  presence. 

And  such  are  many — though  I  only  meant  her, 
From  whom  I  now  deduce  these  moral  lessons, 

On  which  the  Muse  has  always  sought  to  enter : — 
And  your  cold  people  are  beyond  all  price. 
When  once  you  have  broken  their  confounded  ice. 


XXXIX. 

But  after  all  they  are  a  North- West  passage 

Unto  the  glowing  India  of  the  soul ; 
And  as  the  good  ships  sent  upon  that  message 

Have  not  exactly  a&ccrtain'd  the  Pole 
(Though  Parry's  efforts  look  a  lucky  presage) 

Thus  gentlemen  may  run  upon  a  shoal ; 
For,  if  the  Pole's  not  open,  but  all  frost 
(A  chance  sliJl),  't  is  a  voyage  or  vessel  lost. 

XL. 
And  young  beginners  may  as  well  commence 

With  quiet  cruising  o'er  the  ocean  woman; 
While  those  who  are  not  beginners,  should  have  sense 

Enough  to  make  for  port,  ere  time  shall  summon 
With  his  grey  signal  flag ;  and  the  past  tense, 

The  dreary  nFuimns»  of  all  things  human, 
Must  be  declined,  while  life's  thin  thread 's  spun  out 
Between  the  gaping  heir  and  gnawing  gout. 

XLI. 
But  Heaven  must  be  diverted  :  its  diversion 

Is  sometimes  truculent — but  never  mind  : 
The  world  upon  the  whole  is  worth  the  assertion 

(If  but  for  comfort)  that  all  things  arc  kind  : 
And  that  same  devilish  doctrine  of  the  Persian, 

Of  the  two  Principles,  but  leaves  behind 
As  many  doubts  as  any  other  doctrine 
Has  ever  puzzled  Faith  withal,  or  yoked  her  in. 

XLII. 
The  English  winter  — ending  in  July, 

To  recommence  in  August — now  was  done. 
T  is  the  postilion's  Paradise  :  wheels  fly ; 

On  roads,  east,  south,  north,  west,  there  is  a  run. 
But  for  post-horses  who  finds  sympathy? 

Man's  pity  for  himself,  or  for  his  son. 
Always  premising  that  said  son  at  college 
Has  not  contracted  much  more  debt  than  knowledge. 

XLIII. 
The  London  winter 's  ended  in  July — 

Sometimes  a  little  later.    I  don't  err 
In  this :  whatever  other  blunders  lie 

Upon  my  shoulders,  here  I  must  aver 
My  Muse  a  glass  of  Weatherology , 

For  Parliament  is  our  barometer; 
Let  Radicals  its  other  acts  attack, 
Its  sessions  form  our  only  almanack. 

XLIV. 
When  its  quicksilver 's  down  at  zero, — lo! 

Coach,  chariot,  luggage,  baggage,  equipage ! 
Wheels  whirl  from  Carlton  Palace  to  Soho, 

And  happiest  they  who  horses  can  engage ; 
The  turnpikes  glow  with  dust ;  and  Rotten  Row 

Sleeps  from  the  chivalry  of  this  bright  age ; 
And  tradesmen,  with  long  bills  and  longer  faces, 
Sigh — as  the  postboys  fasten  on  the  traces. 

XLV. 
They  and  their  bills,  «  Arcadians  both,**3  are  left 

To  the  Greek  kalends  of  another  session. 
Alas !  to  them  of  ready  cash  bereft, 

What  hope  remains?    Of  hope  the  full  possession, 
Or  generous  draft,  conceded  as  a  gift, 

At  a  long  date — till  they  can  get  a  fresh  one, — 
Hawk'd  about  at  a  discount,  small  or  large  ;— 
Also  the  solace  of  an  overcharge. 
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XL  VI. 

But  these  are  trifles.     Downward  fliec  my  Lord, 
Nodding  beside  my  Lady  in  his  carriage. 

Away!  away!  «  Fresh  horses !»  are  the  word, 

And  changed  as  quickly  as  hearts  after  marriage; 

The  obsequious  landlord  hath  the  change  restored; 
The  postboys  hare  no  reason  to  disparage 

Their  fee;  but,  ere  the  water d  wheels  may  hiss  hence, 

The  ostler  pleads  for  a  reminiscence. 

XLVH. 

T  is  granted;  and  the  valet  mounts  the  dickey- 
Thai  gentleman  of  lords  and  gentlemen ; 

Also  my  Lady's  gentlewoman,  tricky, 
Trickd  out,  but  modest  more  than  poet's  pea 

Cau  paint,  «  Cost  Fiaggino  i  JUcchUn 
(Excuse  a  foreign  slipslop  now  and  then, 

If  but  to  show  I  've  travell'd;  and  what 's  travel, 

Unless  it  teaches  one  to  quote  and  cavil  ?») 

XL  VIII. 
The  London  winter  and  the  country  summer 

Were  well  nigh  over.    T  is  perhaps  a  pity, 
When  Nature  wears  the  gown  that  doth  become  her, 

To  lose  those  best  months  in  a  sweaty  city, 
And  wait  until  the  nightingale  grows  dumber, 

Listening  debates  not  very  wise  or  witty, 
Ere  patriots  their  true  country  can  remember; — 
But  there 's  no  shooting  (save  grouse)  till  September. 

XLIX. 
I  've  done  with  my  tirade.    The  world  was  gone; 

The  twice  two  thousand,  for  whom  earth  was  made, 
Were  vanish'd  to  be  what  they  call  alone, — 

That  is,  with  thirty  servants  for  parade, 
As  many  guests  or  more ;  before  whom  groan 

As  many  covers,  duly,  daily,  laid. 
Let  none  accuse  old  England's  hospitality — 
Its  quantity  is  but  condensed  to  quality. 

L. 
Lord  Henry  and  the  Lady  Adeline 

Departed,  like  the  rest  of  their  compeers, 
The  peerage,  to  a  mansion  very  fine ; 

The  Gothic  Babel  of  a  thousand  years. 
None  than  themselves  could  boast  a  longer  line. 

Where  time  through  heroes  and  through  beauties 
steers; 
And  oaks,  as  olden  as  their  pedigree, 
Told  of  their  sires,  a  tomb  in  every  tree. 

LI. 
A  paragraph  in  every  paper  told 

Of  their  departure:  such  is  modern  fame: 
'Tis  pity  that  it  takes  no  further  hold 

Than  an  advertisement,  or  much  the  same; 
When  ere  the  ink  be  dry,  the  sound  grows  cold. 

The  Morning  Post  was  foremost  to  proclaim — 
«  Departure,  for  his  country  seat  to-day, 
Lord  H.  Amnndeville  and  Lady  A. 

LII. 
«  We  understand  the  splendid  host  intends 

To  entertain,  this  autumn,  a  select 
And  numerous  party  of  his  noble  friends; 

'Midst  whom,  we  have  heard   from   sources  quite 
correct, 
The  Duke  of  D the  shooting  season  spends, 

Willi  many  more  by  rank  and  fashion  deck'd ; 
Also  a  foreigner  of  high  condition, 
The  envoy  of  the  secret  Russian  mission. i» 


un. 

And  thus  we  see — who  doubts  the  Morning  FeeCl 
(Whose  artieles  are  like  the  « thirty  nine,» 

WThich  those  most  swear  to  who  believe  them  n 
Our  gay  Russ  Spaniard  was  ordain'd  id  shine, 

Deck'd  by  the  rays  reflected  from  his  host. 
With  those  who,  Pope  says,  «  greatly  daring 

Tis  odd,  but  true,— last  war,  the  news  abounded 

More  with  these  dinners  than  the  kiiTd  or 


LIV. 

As  thus:  «On  Thursday  there  was  a  grand 
Present,  lords  A.  B.  C.»— Earls,  dukes,  by 

Announced  with  no  less  pomp  than  victory's 
Then  underneath,  and  in  the  very  same 

Column  :  «  Date,  Falmouth.  There  has  lately 
The  slap-dash  regiment,  so  well  known  to 

Whose  loss  in  the  late  action  we  regret: 

The  vacancies  are  fill'd  up— see  Gazette.* 

LV. 

To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair, 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Still  older  mansion,  of  a  rich  and  rare 

Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 

Withal .-  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low. 
Because  the  monks  preferr'd  a  hill  behind. 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 

LVI. 
It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 
Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 

His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thuade*«lraue; 
And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 

The  dappled  foresters — as  day  awoke. 
The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd. 
To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur  d  like  a  bird, 

LVD. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around:  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed: 

The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  steed 

With  their  green  faces  nx'd  upon  the  flood. 

Lvra. 

Its  outlet  dash'd  into  a  deep  cascade. 
Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again,  subsiding 

Its  shriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 
Quiet— sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 

Into  a  rivulet ;  and,  thus  allay'd, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming},  and  now 

Its  windings  through  the  woods;  now  clear,  now 

According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

UX. 
A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's),  stood  half 
In  a  grand  arch,  which  once  screen'd  many  an 

These  last  had  disappcar'd — a  loss  to  art: 
The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  tlie  soil. 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
Which  mourn  d  the  power  of  time's  or  tempest's 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 
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LX. 

Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle, 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  alone: 
Dut  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell, 

But  in  the  war  which  struck  Charles  from  his  throne, 
When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell 

The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone1, — 
The  gallant  cavaliers,  who  fought  in  vain 
For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 

LSI. 
But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 

The  Virgin  Mother  of  the  God-born  child, 
With  her  son  in  her  bless' d  arms,  look'd  round, 

Spared  by  some  chance  when  all  beside  was  spoil'd ; 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground. 

This  may  he  superstition,  weak  or  wild. 
But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship,  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

Lxn. 

A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre, 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings, 
Through  which  the  deepen" d  glories  once  could  enter, 
Screaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 
;  Now  yawns  all  desolate:  now  loud,  now  fainter, 
I      The  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 
Lie  with  their  hallelujahs  quench  d  like  fire. 

LXIII. 
But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 

The  wind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven. 
There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  which  then 

16  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 
Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again. 

Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 
Back  to  the  night-wind  by  the  waterfall, 
And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall: 

LXIV. 

Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form, 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue,  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  grey  ruin,  with  a  voice  to  charm. 
Sad,  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower: 

The  cause  1  know  not,  nor  can  solve;  but  such 

The  fact : — 1  've  heard  it,— once  perhaps  too  much. 

LXV. 

Amidst  the  court  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd, 
Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint — 

Strange  faces,  like  to  men  in  masquerade, 
And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint : 

The  spring  gush'd  through  grim  mouths,  of  granite  made , 
And  spirkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 

Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles, 

Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

LXV1. 
The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable, 

With  more  of  the  monastic  than  lias  been 
Elsewhere  preserved :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable, 

The  cells  too  and  refectory,  I  ween: 
An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able, 

Still  unimpair  d,  to  decorate  the  scene ; 
The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk, 
And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 


Lxvn. 

Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 
By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts, 

Might  shock  a  connoisseur:  but,  when  combined, 
Form'd  a  whole  which,  irregular  in  parts, 

Yet  left  a  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts. 

We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature, 

Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature. 

LXVIH. 
Steel  barons,  molten  the  next  generation 

To  silken  rows  of  gay  and  garter  d  carls,  • 

Glanced  from  the  walls  in  goodly  preservation ; 

And  Lady  Marys,  blooming  into  girls, 
With  fair  long  locks,  had  also  kept  their  station; 

And  countesses  mature  in  robes  and  pearls: 
Also  some  beauties  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  them  freely: 

LXIX. 

Judges,  in  very  formidable  ermine 

Were  there,  with  brows  that  did  not  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  lordships  would  determine 

His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to  right: 
Bishops,  who  bad  not  left  a  single  sermon ; 

Attorneys-general,  awful  to  the  sight, 
As  hinting  more  (unless  our  judgments  warp  us) 
Of  the  u  Star  Chamber*  than  of  «  Habeas  Corpus.* 

LXX. 

Generals,  some  all  in  armour,  of  the  old 
And  iron  time,  ere  lead  bad  ta'en  the  lead ; 

Others  in  wigs  of  Marlborough's  martial  fold, 
Huger  than  twelve  of  our  degenerate  breed : 

Lordlings,  with  staves  of  white  or  keys  of  gold  : 
Nimrods,  whose  canvas  scarce  contaio'd  the  steed; 

And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood, 

Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

LXXI. 

But,  ever  and  anon,  to  soothe  your  vision, 
Fatigued  with  these  hereditary  glories, 

There  rose  a  Carlo  Dolce  or  a  Titian, 
Or  wilder  group  of  savage  £alvatore's:4 

Here  danced  Albano's  boys,  and  here  the  sea  shone 
In  Vernet's  ocean  lights;  and  there  the  stories 

Of  martyrs  awed,  as  Spagnoletto  tainted 

His  brush  with  all  the  blood  of  all  the  sainted. 

Lxxn. 

Here  sweetly  spread  a  landscape  of  Lorraine; 

There  Rembrandt  made  his  darkness  equal  Light, 
Or  gloomy  Caravaggio's  gloomier  stain 

Bronzed  o'er  some  lean  and  stoic  anchorite: — 
But  lo !  a  Teniers  woos,  and  not  in  vain, 

Your  eyes  to  revel  in  a  livelier  sight : 
His  bell-mouth'd  goblet  makes  me  feel  quite  Danish5 
Or  Dutch  with  thirst — What  bo !  a  flask  of  Rhenish. 

LXXIII. 
Oh,  reader !  if  that  thou  canst  read, — and  know 

T  is  not  enough  to  spell,  or  even  to  read, 
To  constitute  a  reader ;  there  must  go 

Virtues  of  which  both  you  and  I  have  need. 
Firstly,  begin  with  the  beginning  (though 

That  clause  is  hard),  and  secondly,  proceed; 
Thirdly,  commence  not  with  the  end— or,  sinning 
In  this  sort,  end  at  least  with  the  beginning. 
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LXXIV. 

LXXXI. 

But,  reader,  thou  hast  patient  been  of  late, 

That  is,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which  point 

While  I,  without  remorse  of  rhyme,  or  fear. 

Forms  the  most  difficult  in  punctuation. 

Have  built  and  laid  out  ground  at  such  a  rate, 

Appearances  appear  to  form  the  joint 

Dan  Phoebus  takes  me  for  an  auctioneer. 

On  which  it  hinges  in  a  higher  station; 

That  poets  were  so  from  their  earliest  date. 

And  so  that  no  explosion  cry  «  aroint 

By  Homer's  «  Catalogue  of  Ships*  is  clear; 

Thee,  witch!*  or  each  Medea  has  her  Jason; 

But  a  mere  modern  must  be  moderate— 

Or  (to  the  point  with  Horace  and  with  Pulci), 

J  I  spare  you,  then,  the  furniture  and  plate. 

LXXV. 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  cams 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game ; 
The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 

In  russet  jacket: — lynx-like  is  his  aim, . 
Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/ui  his  feats. 

Ah,  nutbrown  partridges!  ah,  brilliant  pheasants'. 

And  ah,  ye  poachers!— T  is  no  sport  for  peasants. 

LXXVI. 
An  English  autumn,  though  it  hath  no  Tines, 

Blushing  with  Bacchant  coronals  along 
The  paths,  o'er  which  the  far  festoon  entwines 

The  red  grape  in  the  sunny  lands  of  song, 
Hath  yet  a  purchased  choice  of  choicest  wines; 

The  claret  light,  and  the  madeira  strong. 
If  Britain  mourn  her  bleakness,  we  can  tell  her, 
The  very  best  of  vineyards  is  the  cellar. 

LXXVII. 
Then,  if  she  hath  not  that  serene  decline 

Which  makes  the  southern  autumn's  day  appear 
As  if 't  would  to  a  second  spring  resign 

The  season,  rather  than  to  winter  drear, — 
Of  in-door  comforts  still  she  hath  a  mine, — 

The  sea-coal  fires,  the  earliest  of  the  year; 
Without  doors  too  she  may  complete  in  mellow, 
As  what  is  lost  in  green  is  gain'd  in  yellow. 

LXXVIII. 
And  for  the  effeminate  villeygiatura — 

Rife  with  more  horns  than  hounds— she  hath  the  chase, 
So  animated  that  it  might  allure  a 

Saint  from  his  beads  to  join  the  jocund  race ; 
Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura,6 

And  wear  the  Melton  jacket  for  a  space: — 
If  she  hath  no  wild  boars,  the  hath  a  tame 
Preserve  of  bores,  who  ought  to  be  made  game. 

LXXEX. 
The  noble  guests,  assembled  at  the  abbey, 

Consisted  of — we  give  the  sex  the  pas — 
The  Duchess  of  Fitz-Fulke ;  the  Countess  Crabbey ; 

The  Ladies  Scilly,  Busey ;— Miss  Eclat, 
Miss  Bombazeen,  Miss  Mackslay,  Miss  OTabby, 

And  Mrs  Rabbi,  the  rich  banker's  squaw: 
Also  the  Honourable  Mrs  Sleep, 
Who  look'd  a  white  lamb,  yet  was  a  black  sheep: 

LXXX. 

With  other  Countesses  of  Blank — but  rank; 

At  once  the  «lie»  and  the  «clite»  of  crowds; 
Who  pass  like  water  filter  d  in  a  tank, 

All  purged  and  pious  from  their  native  clouds ; 
Or  paper  turn'd  to  money  by  the  Bank  : 

No  matter  how  or  why,  the  passport  shrouds 
The  «  passeen  and  the  past}  for  good  society 
Is  no  less  famed  for  tolerance  than  piety: 


«  Omne  tulit  punctitm,  quae  miscuit  utile  dmlekm 

LXXXII. 
I  can't  exactly  trace  their  rule  of  right, 

Which  hath  a  little  leaning  to  a  lottery : 
I  've  seen  a  virtuous  woman  put  down  quite 

By  the  mere  combination  of  a  coterie; 
Also  a  so-so  matron  boldly  fight 

Her  way  back  to  the  world  by  dint  of  plottery. 
And  shine  the  very  Siria  of  the  spheres, 
Escaping  with  a  few  slight,  scariess  sneers. 

XXXXIII. 
I  have  seen  more  than  I'll  say:— but  we  will  see 

How  our  villeggiatura  will  get  on. 
The  party  might  consist  of  thirty-three 

Of  highest  caste — the  Bramins  of  the  too. 
I  have  named  a  few,  not  foremost  in  degree. 

But  ta'en  at  hazard  as  the  rhyme  may  run. 
By  way  of  sprinkling,  scatter  d  amongst  these. 
There  also  were  some  Irish  absentees. 

LXXXIV. 

There  was  Parolles,  too,  the  legal  bully. 

Who  limits  all  his  battles  to  the  bar 
And  senate:  when  invited  elsewhere,  truly. 

He  shows  more  appetite  for  words  than  war. 
There  was  the  young  bard  Rackrhyme,  who  had  newly 

Come  out  and  glimmer  d  as  a  six-weeks'  star. 
There  was  Lord  Pyrrho,  too,  the  great  free-thinker; 
And  Sir  John  Pottledeep,  the  mighty  drinker. 

LXXXV. 
There  was  the  Duke  of  Dash,  who  was  a — duke, 

«  Ay,  every  inch  a»  duke;  there  were  twelve  peers 
Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 

And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

There  were  the  six  Miss  Rawbolds — pretty  dean ! 
All  song  and  sentiment;  whose  hearts  were  set 
Less  on  a  convent  than  a  coronet. 

LXXXVI. 

There  were  four  Honourable  Misters,  whose 

Honour  was  more  before  their  names  than  after, 

There  was  the  preux  Chevalier  de  la  Ruse, 

Whom  France  and  Fortune  lately  deign'd  to  waftbrrr. 

Whose  chiefly  harmless  talent  was  to  amuse; 
But  the  clubs  found  it  rather  serious  laughter. 

Because — such  was  his  magic  power  to  please — 

The  dice  seem'd  charm'd  too  with  his  repartees. 

LXXX  VII. 

There  was  Dick  Dubious  the  metaphysician. 
Who  loved  philosophy  and  a  good  dinner; 

Angle,  the  soi-dtsant  mathematician ; 

Sir  Henry  Silvercup,  the  great  race-winner. 

There  was  the  Reverend  Rodoraout  Precisian, 
Who  did  not  hate  so  much  the  sin  as  sinner ; 

And  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-PIantagenet, 

Good  at  all  things,  but  better  at  a  bet. 
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LXXXVHI. 
There  was  Jack  Jargon,  the  gigantic  guardsman; 

And  General  Firefacc,  famous  in  the  field, 
▲  great  tactician,  and  no  less  a  swordsman, 

Who  ate,  last  war,  more  Yankees  than  he  kill'd. 
There  was  the  waggish  Welch  Judge,  Jef  feries  Hardsman, 

In  his  grave  office  so  completely  s kill'd, 
That  when  a  culprit  came  for  condemnation, 
He  had  his  judges  joke  for  consolation. 

LXXXIX. 
Good  company  's  a  chess-board — there  are  kings. 

Queens,  bishops, knights,  rooks,  pawns;  the  world  Va 

game; 
Save  that  the  puppets  pull  at  their  own  strings; 

Methinks  gay  Punch  hath  something  of  the  same. 
My  Muse,  the  butterfly  hath  but  her  wings, 

Not  stings,  and  flits  through  ether  without  aim, 
Alighting  rarely:  were  she  but  a  hornet, 
Perhaps  there  might  be  vices  which  would  mourn  it. 

XC. 
I  had  forgotten — but  must  not  forget— 

An  orator,  the  latest  of  the  session, 
Who  had  deliver'd  well  a  very  set 

Smooth  speech,  his  first  and  maidenly  transgression 
Upon  debate :  the  papers  echoed  yet 

With  this  debut,  which  made  a  strong  impression, 
And  rank'd  with  what  is  every  day  displayd— 
•  The  best  first  speech  that  ever  yet  was  made.* 

XCI. 
Proud  of  his  «  Hear  hims !»  proud  too  of  his  vote 

And  lost  virginity  of  oratory. 
Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote) 

He  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory  : 
With  memory  excellent  to  gel  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story, 
Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  more  effrontery, 
«  His  country's  pride,*  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

XCII. 
There  also  were  two  wits  by  acclamation, 

Longbow  from  Ireland,  Strongbow  from  the  Tweed, 
Both  lawyers  and  both  men  of  education; 

But  Strongbow  s  wit  was  of  more  polish'd  breed : 
Longbow  was  rich  in  an  imagination 

As  beautiful  and  bounding  as  a  steed, 
But  sometimes  stumbling  over  a  potatoe, — 
While  Stroogbows  best  things  might  have  come  from 
Cato. 

xcin. 

Strongbow  was  like  a  new-tuned  harpsichord ; 

But  Longbow  wild  as  an  JEoIian  harp, 
With  which  the  winds  of  heaven  can  claim  accord, 

And  make  a  music,  whether  flat  or  sharp. 
Of  Strongbow's  talk  you  would  not  change  a  word  ; 

At  Longbow's  phrases  you  might  sometimes  carp: 
Both  wits — one  born  so,  and  the  other  bred, 
This  by  his  heart— his  rival  by  his  head. 

XCIV. 
If  all  these  seem  a  heterogeneous  mass 

To  be  assembled  at  a  country  seat, 
Yet,  think,  a  specimen  of  every  class 

Is  better  than  a  humdrum  tete-a-t&te. 
The  days  of  comedy  are  gone,  alas! 

When  Congreve's  fool  could  vie  with  Moliere's  bete : 
Society  is  smoothed  to  that  excess, 
That  manners  hardly  differ  more  than  dress. 


xcv. 

Our  ridicules  are  kept  in  the  back-ground — 

Ridiculous  enough,  but  also  dull ; 
Professions  too  are  no  more  to  be  found 

Professional ;  and  there  is  nought  to  cull 
Of  folly's  fruit;  for  though  your  fools  abound, 

They  're  barren  and  not  worth  the  pains  to  pull. 
Society  is  now  one  polish'd  horde, 
Form'd  of  two  mighty  tribes,  the  Bores  and  Bored. 

XCVI. 
But  from  being  farmers,  we  turn  gleaners,  gleaning 

The  scanty  but  right-well  thrash'd  ears  of  truth ; 
And,  gentle  reader!  when  you  gather  meaning, 

You  may  be  Boas,  and  I — modest  Ruth. 
Further  1  'd  quote,  but  Scripture,  intervening, 

Forbids.    A  great  impression  in  my  youth 
Was  made  by  Mrs  Adams,  where  she  cries 
•  That  Scriptures  out  of  church  are  blasphemies.  »7 

xevn. 

But  when  we  can,  we  glean  in  this  vile  age 
Of  chaff,  although  our  gleanings  be  not  grist. 

I  must  not  quite  omit  the  talking  sage, 
Kit-Cat,  the  famous  conversationist, 

Who,  in  his  commonplace  book,  had  a  page 

Prepared  each  morn  for  evenings.   «Lisr,  oh  list!*— 

«  Alas,  poor  ghost !»— What  unexpected  woes 

Await  those  who  have  studied  their  bons-mots! 

XCVIII. 
Firstly,  they  must  allure  the  conversation 

By  many  windings  to  their  clever  clinch; 
And  secondly,  must  let  slip  no  occasion, 

Nor  bate  (abate)  their  hearers  of  an  inch, 
But  take  an  ell— and  make  a  great  sensation, 

If  possible ;  and  thirdly,  never  flinch 
When  some  smart  talker  puts  them  to  the  test, 
But  seize  the  last  word,  which  no  doubt's  the  best. 

XCIX. 
Lord  Henry  and  his  lady  were  the  hosts; 

The  party  we  have  touch'd  on  were  the  guests : 
Their  table  was  a  board  to  tempt  even  ghosts 

To  pass  the  Styx  for  more  substantial  feasts. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  ragouts  or  roasts, 

Albeit  all  human  history  attests. 
That  happiness  for  man — the  hungry  sinner! — 
Since  Eve  ate  apples,  much  depends  on  dinner. 

C. 
Witness  the  lands  which  «  flow'd  with  milk  and  honey,* 

Held  out  unto  the  hungry  Israelites : 
To  this  we  have  added  since,  the  love  of  money. 

The  only  sort  of  pleasure  which  requites. 
Youth  fades,  and  leaves  our  days  no  longer  sunny; 

We  tire  of  mistresses  and  parasites; 
But  oh,  ambrosial  cash!  ah!  who  would  lose  thee? 
When  we  no  more  can  use,  or  even  abuse  thee ! 

CI. 

The  gentlemen  got  up  betimes  to  shoot,  . 

Or  hunt;  the  young,  because  they  liked  the  sport — 
The  first  thing  boys  like,  after  play  and  fruit : 

The  middle-aged,  to  make  the  day  more  short ; 
For  ennui  is  a  growth  of  English  root, 

Though  nameless  in  our  language :  we  retort 
The  fact  for  words,  and  let  the  French  translate 
That  awful  yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate. 
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,CII. 

The  elderly  walk'd  through  the  library,     ^ 
And  tumbled  books,  or  criticised  the  pictures, 

Or  saunter'd  through  the  gardens  piteously, 
And  made  upon  the  hot-house  several  strictures, 

Or  rode  a  nag  which  trotted  not  too  high, 
Or  on  the  morning  papers  read  their  lectures, 

Or  on  die  watch  their  longing  eyes  would  fix,         ♦ 

Longing,  at  sixty,  for  the  hour  of  six. 

CHI. 
But  none  were  «  gene :»  the  great  hour  of  union 

Was  rung  by  dinner's  knell ;  till  then  all  were 
Masters  of  their  own  time— or  in  communion, 

Or  solitary,  as  they  chose  to  bear 
The  hours,  which  how  to  pass  is  but  to  few*  known. 

Each  rose  up  at  his  own,  and  had  to  spare 
What  time  he  chose  for  dress,  and  broke  his  fast 
When,  where,  and  how  he  chose  for  that  repast. 

CIV. 

The  ladies — some  rouged,  some  a  little  pale- 
Met  the  morn  as  they  might.     If  fine,  they  rode, 

Or  walk'd;  if  foul,  they  read,  or  told  a  tale; 
Sung,  or  rehearsed  the  last  dance  from  abroad ; 

Discuss'd  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail ; 
And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code ; 

Or  cramm'd  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter, 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

CV. 
For  some  had  absent  lovers,  all  had  friends. 

The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle, 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
Which,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends. 

But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle, 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon : — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

CVI. 
Then  there  were  billiards;  cards  too,  but  no  dice;— 

Save  in  the  Clubs  no  man  of  honour  plays; — 
Boats  when  t  was  water,  skaiting  when  't  was  ice, 

And  the  hard  frost  destroy 'd  the  scenting  days : 
And  angling  too,  that  solitary  vice, 

Whatever  Isaac  Walton  sing*  or  says : 
The  quaint,  old,  cruel  coxcomb,  in  his  gullet 
Should  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  pull  it.* 

cm 

With  evening  came  the  banquet  and  the  wine ; 

The  conversazione ;  the  duet, 
Attuned  by  voices  more  or  less  divine 

(My  heart  or  head  aches  with  the  memory  yet). 
The  four  Miss  Rawbolds  in  a  glee  would  shine; 

But  the  two  youngest  loved  more  to  be  set 
Down  to  the  harp— because  to  music's  charms 
They  added  graceful  necks,  white  hands  and  arms. 

CVI1I. 
Sometimes  a  dance  (though  rarely  on  field  days, 

For  then  the  gentlemen  were  rather  tired) 
Display'd  some  sylph-like  figures  in  its  maze : 

Then  there  was  small-talk  ready  when  required ; 
Flirtation — but  decorous ;  the  mere  praise 

Of  charms  that  should  or  should  not  be  admired. 
The  hunters  fought  their  fox-hunt  o'er  again,) 
And  then  retreated  soberly — at  ten. 


CIX. 
The  politicians,  in  a  nook  apart, 

Discuss'd  the  world,  and  settled  all  the  spheres ; 
The  wits  watch'd  every  loop-hole  for  their  ait. 

To  introduce  a  bon-mot  head  and  ears; 
Small  is  the  rest  of  those  who  would  be  smart, 

A  moment's  good  thing  may  have  cost  them  years 
Before  they  find  an  hour  to  introduce  it, 
And  then,  even  then,  some  bore  may  make  them  1 

CX. 

But  all  was  gentle  and  aristocratic 

In  this  our  party ;  polish'd,  smooth,  and  cold. 
As  Phidian  forms  cut  out  of  marble  Attic. 

There  now  are  no  Squire  Westerns  as  of  old ; 
And  our  Sophias  are  not  so  emphatic. 

But  fair  as  then,  or  fairer  to  behold. 
We  have  no  accomplish' d  blackguards,  like  Tom 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

CXI. 
They  separated  at  ao  early  hour; 

That  is,  ere  midnight — which  is  London's  noon  : 
But  in  the  country  ladies  seek  their  bower 

A  little  earlier  than  the  waning  moon. 
Peace  to  the  slumbers  of  each  folded  flower — 

May  the  rose  call  back  its  true  colours  soon! 
Good  hours  of  fair  cheeks  are  the  fairest  timers. 
And  lower  the  price  of  rouge— at  least  some  winters 
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i. 

Ir  from  great  Nature's  or  our  own  abyss 
Of  thought  we  could  but  snatch  a  certainty. 

Perhaps  mankind  might  find  the  path  they  miss — 
But  then  t  would  spoil  much  good  philosophy. 

One  system  eats  another  up,  and  this 
Much  as  old  Saturn  ate  his  progeny; 

For  when  his  pious  consort  gave  him  stones 

In  lieu  of  sons,  of  these  he  made  no  bones. 

II. 
But  system  doth  reverse  the  Titan's  breakfast, 

And  eats  her  parents,  albeit  the  digestion 
Is  difficult.    Pray  tell  me,  can  you  make  fast, 

After  due  search,  your  faith  to  any  question  T 
Look  back  o'er  ages,  ere  unto  the  stake  fast 

You  bind  yourself,  and  call  some  mode  the  best  orn- 
Nothing  more  true  than  not  to  trust  your  senses ; 
And  yet  what  are  your  other  evidences! 

HI. 

For  me,  I  know  nought ;  nothing  I  deny. 
Admit,  reject,  contemn;  and  what  know  yarn. 

Except  perhaps  that  you  were  born  to  die  ? 
And  both  may  after  all  turn  out  untrue. 

An  age  may  come,  font  of  eternity, 

When  nothing  shall  be  either  old  or  new. 

Death,  so  call'd,  is  a  thing  which  makes  men  weep, 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  pass'd  in  sleep. 
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IV. 
A  sleep  without  dreams,  after  a  rough  day 

Of  toil,  is  what  we  covet  most;  and  yet 
How  clay  shrinks  back  from  more  quiescent  clay ! 

The  very  suicide  that  pays  his  debt 
At  once  without  instalments  (an  old  way 

Of  paying  debts,  which  creditors  regret) 
Lets  out  impatiently  his  rushing  breath, 
Leas  from  disgust  of  life  than  dread  of  death. 

V. 

T  is  round  him,  near  him,  here,  there,  every  where ; 

And  there  s  a  courage  which  grows  out  of  fear, 
Perhaps  of  all  most  desperate,  which  will  dare 

The  worst  to  know  it : — when  the  mountains  rear 
Their  peaks  beneath  your  human  foot,  and  there 

You  look  down  o'er  the  precipice,  and  drjear 
The  gulf  of  rock  yawns,— yon  can't  gase  a  minute 
Without  an  awful  wish  to  plunge  within  it. 

VI. 
T  is  true,  you  don't — but,  pale  and  struck  with  terror, 

Retire :  but  look  into  your  past  impression! 
And  you  will  find,  though  shuddering  at  the  mirror 

Of  your  own  thoughts,  in  all  their  self  confession, 
The  lurking  bias,  be  it  truth  or  error, 

To  the  unknown;  r secret  prepossession, 
To  pluoge  with  all  your  fears— but  where?  You  know  not, 
And  that *s  the  reason  why  you  do— or  do  not. 

VII. 
But  what  s  this  to  the  purpose?  you  will  say. 

Gent,  reader  nothing;  a  mere  speculation, 
For  which  my  sole  excuse  is — 't  is  my  way. 

Sometimes  vrith  and  sometimes  without  occasion, 
I  write  what 's  uppermost,  without  delay; 

This  narrative  is  not  meant  for  narration. 
But  a  mere  airy  and  fantastic  basis, 
To  build  up  common  tilings  with  common  places. 

VIII. 
You  know,  or  don't  know,  that  great  Bacon  saith, 

«  Fling  up  a  straw,  't  will  show  the  way  the  wind 
blows;* 
And  such  a  straw,  borne  on  by  human  breath, 

Is  poesy,  according  as  the  mind  glows; 
A  paper-kite  which  flies  'twixt  life  and  death, 

A  shadow  which  the  onward  soul  behind  throws  : 
And  mine 's  a  bubble  not  blown  up  for  praise, 
But  just  to  play  with,  as  an  infant  plays. 

IX. 
The  world  is  all  before  me— or  behind : 

For  I  have  seen  a  portion  of  that  same, 
And  quite  enough  for  me  to  keep  in  mind;-— 

Of  passions  too,  I  have  proved  enough  to  blame, 
To  the  great  pleasure  of  our  friends,  mankind, 

Who  like  to  mix  some  slight  alloy  with  fame  : 
For  I  was  rather  famous  in  my  time, 
Until  I  fairly  knock'd  it  up  with  rhyme. 

X. 

I  have  brought  this  world  about  my  ears,  and  eke 
The  other:  that  a  to  say,  the  clergy — who 

Upon  my  bead  have  bid  their  thunders  break 
In  pious  libels  by  no  means  a  few. 

And  yet  I  can't  help  scribbling  once  a-week, 
Tiring  old  readers,  nor  discovering  new. 

In  youth  I  wrote  because  my  mind  was  full, 

And  now  because  I  fed  it  growing  dull. 


XI. 
But  «  why  then  publish  ?» — There  arc  no  rewards 

Of  fame  or  profit,  when  the  world  grows  weary. 
I  ask  in  turo,— why  do  you  play  at  cards? 

Why  drink?  Why  read? — To  make  some  honr  less 
dreary. 
It  occupies  me  to  turn  back  regards 

On  what  I  re  seen  or  pondcr'd,  sad  or  cheery ; 
And  wliat  I  write  I  cast  Upon  the  stream. 
To  swim  or  sink— I  have  had  at  least  my  dream. 

XII. 
I  think  that  were  I  certain  of  success, 

I  hardly  could  compose  another  line  : 
So  long  I  've  battled  either  more  or  less, 

That  no  defeat  can  drive  me  from  the  Nine. 
This  feeling 't  is  not  easy  to  express, 

And  yet 't  is  not  affected,  I  opine. 
In  play,  there  are  two  pleasures  for  your  choosing — 
The  one  is  winning,  and  the  other  losing. 

XIII. 
Besides,  my  Muse  by  no  means  deals  in  fiction : 

She  gathers  a  repertory  of  facts, 
Of  course  with  some  reserve  and  slight  restriction, 

But  mostly  sings  of  human  things  and  acts — 
And  that 's  one  cause  she  meets  with  contradiction ; 

For  too  much  truth,  at  first  sight,  ne'er  attracts; 
And  were  her  object  only  what  s  call'd  glory, 
With  more  ease  loo,  she  'd  tell  a  different  story. 

XIV. 
Love,  war,  a  tempest — surely  there  a  variety ; 

Also  a  seasoning  slight  of  lucubration; 
A  bird's  eye  view  too  of  that  wild.  Society; 

A  slight  glance  thrown  on  men  of  every  station. 
If  you  have  nought  else,  here  s  at  least  satiety 

Both  in  performance  and  in  preparation; 
And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

XV. 

The  portion  of  this  world  which  I  at  present 
Have  taken  up  to  fill  die  followiug  sermon, 

Is  one  of  which  there 's  no  description  recent: 
The  reason  why,  is  easy  to  determine : 

Although  it  seems  both  prominent  and  pleasant. 
There  is  a  sameness  in  its  gems  aud  ermine, 

A  dull  and  family  likeness  through  all  ages, 

Of  no  great  promise  for  poetic  pages. 

XVI. 

With  much  to  excite,  there  's  little  to  exalt; 

Nothing  that  speaks  to  all  men  and  all  tines; 
A  sort  of  varnish  over  every  fault ; 

A  kind  of  common-place,  even  in  their  crimes; 
Factitious  passions,  wit  without  much  salt, 

A  want  of  that  true  nature  which  sublimes 
Whate'er  it  shows  with  truth ;  a  smooth  monotony* 
Of  character,  in  those  at  least  who  have  got  any. 

XVII. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  like  soldiers  off  parade, 
They  break  their  ranks  and  gladly  leave  the  drill; 

But  then  the  roll-call  draws  them  back  afraid, 
And  they  must  be  or  seem  what  they  were :  still 

Doubtless  it  is  a  brilliant  masquerade; 
But  when  of  the  first  sight  you  have  had  your  fill, 

It  palls — at  least  it  did  so  upon  me, 

This  paradise  of  pleasure  and  ennui. 
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XVHI. 

When  we  have  made  our  love,  and  gamed  our  gaining, 
Dress'd,  voted,  shone,  and,  may  be,  something  more; 

With  dandies  dined;  heard  senators  declaiming; 
Seen  beauties  brought  to  market  by  the  score; 

Sad  rakes  to  sadder  husbands  chastely  taming ; 
There's  little  left  but  to  be  bored  or  bore. 

Witness  those  «  ci-devant  ieunes  homines*  who  stem 

The  stream,  nor  leave  the  world  which  leaveth  them. 

XIX. 

T  is  said — indeed  a  general  complaint — 
That  no  one  has  succeeded  in  describing 

The  monde  exactly  as  they  ought  to  paint. 

Some  say,  that  authors  only  snatch,  by  bribing 

The  porter,  some  slight  scandals  strange  and  quaint, 
To  furnish  matter  for  their  moral  gibing; 

And  that  their  books  have  but  one  style  in  common — 

My  lady's  prattle,  filter'd  through  her  woman. 

XX. 

But  this  can't  well  be  true,  just  now ;  for  writers 
Are  grown  of  the  beau  monde  a  part  potential  : 

I  'vc  seen  them  balance  even  the  scale  with  fighters, 
Especially  when  young,  for  that's  essential. 

Why  do  their  sketches  fail  them  as  inditers 
Of,  what  they  deem  themselves  most  consequential, 

The  real  portrait  of  the  highest  tribe  ? 

T  is  that,  in  fact,  there's  little  to  describe. 

XXI. 

«  Hand  ignara  loquor :»  these  arc  Nuga*  «  quorum 

Pars  parva/«i,»  but  still  art  and  part. 
Now  I  could  much  more  easily  sketch  a  harem, 

A  battle,  wreck,  or  history  of  the  heart, 
Than  these  things;  and  besides,  I  wish  to  spare  'em, 

For  reasons  which  I  choose  to  keep  apart. 
m  Veiabo  Cereris  sacrum  qui  vulgaret* — 
Which  means,  that  vulgac  people  must  not  share  it. 

XXII. 
And  therefore  what  I  throw  off  is  ideal — 

Lower'd,  leaven'd,  like  a  history  of  Freemasons; 
Which  bears  the  same  relation  to  die  real, 

As  Captain  Parry's  voyage  may  do  to  Jason's. 
The  grand  Arcanum 's  not  for  men  to  see  all ; 

My  music  has  some  mystic  diapasons; 
And  there  is  much  which  could  not  be  appreciated 
In  any  manner  by  the  uninitiated. 

XXIII. 
Alas !  worlds  fall — and  woman,  since  she  fell'd 

The  world  (as,  since  that  history,  less  polite 
Than  .true,  hath  been  a  creed  so  strictly  held), 

Has  not  yet  given  up  the  practice  quite. 
Poor  thing  of  usages  !  coerced,  compell'd, 

Victim  when  wrong,  and  martyr  oft  when  right, 
Condemn'd  to  child-bed,  as  men  for  their  sins 
Have  shaving  too  entail'd  upon  their  chim, — 

XXIV. 

A  daily  plague  which,  in  the  aggregate. 
Hay  average  on  the  whole  with  parturition. 

But  as  to  women,  who.  can  penetrate 
The  real  sufferings  of  their  she  condition? 

Man's  very  sympathy  with  their  estate 

Hat  much  of  selfishness  and  more  suspicion. 

Their  love,  their  virtue,  beauty,  education, 

But  form  good  housekeepers,  to  breed  a  nation. 


XXV. 

All  this  were  very  well  and  can't  be  better; 

But  even  this  is  difficult,  Heaven  knows ! 
So  many  troubles  from  her  birth  beset  her. 

Such  small  distinction  between  friends  and  fws, 
The  gilding  wears  so  soon  from  off  her  fetter. 

That— —but  ask  any  woman  if  she  'd  choose 
(Take  her  at  thirty,  that  is)  to  have  been 
Female  or  male?  a  schoolboy  or  a  queen 1 

XXVI. 

«  Petticoat  influence  »  is  a  great  reproach. 
Which  even  those  who  obey  would  rain  be  thought 

To  fly  from,  as  from  hungry  pikes  a  roach ; 

But,  since  beneath  it  upon  earth  we  are  brought 

By  various  joltings  of  life's  hackney-coach, 
I  for  one  venerate  a  petticoat — 

A  garment  of  a  mystical  sublimity. 

No  matter  whether  russet,  silk,  or  dimity. 

xxvu. 

Much  I  respect,  and  much  I  have  adored. 
In  my  young  days,  that  chaste  and  goodly  veil, 

Which  holds  a  treasure,  like  a  miser's  hoard. 
And  more  attracts  by  all  it  doth  conceal — 

A  golden  scabbard  on  a  Damasque  sword, 
A  loving  letter  with  a  mystic  seal, 

A  cure  for  grief — for  what  can  ever  rankle 

Before  a  petticoat  and  peeping  ande ! 

XXVIII. 
And  when  upon  a  silent,  sullen  day. 

With  a  Sirocco,  for  example,  blowing,— 
When  even  the  sea  looks  dim  with  all  its  spray, 

And  sulkily  the  river's  ripple 's  flowing, 
And  the  sky  shows  that  very  ancient  gray. 

The  sober,  sad  antithesis  to  glowing, — 
T  is  pleasant,  if  then  any  thing  is  pleasant. 
To  catch  a  glimpse  even  of  a  pretty  peasant 

XXIX. 

We  left  our  heroes  and  our  heroines 

In  that  fair  clime  which  don't  depend  on  chmatr. 
Quite  independent  of  the  Zodiac's  signs, 

Though  certainly  more  difficult  to  rhyme  at. 
Because  the  sun  and  stars,  and  aught  that  shine*. 

Mountains,  and  all  we  can  be  most  sublime  at. 
Are  there  oft  dull  and  dreary  as  a  dun — 
Whether  a  sky's  or  tradesman's  is  all  one. 

XXX. 

And  in-door  life  is  less  poetical ; 

And  out  of  door  hath  showers,  and  mists,  and  sleet. 
With  which  I  could  not  brew  a  pastoral. 

But  be  it  as  it  may,  a  bard  must  meet 
All  difficulties,  whether  great  or  small. 

To  spoil  his  undertaking  or  complete. 
And  work  away  like  spirit  upon  matter, 
Embarrass'd  somewhat  both  with  fire  and  water. 

XXXI. 

Juan — in  this  respect  at  least  like  saints — 

Was  all  things  unto  people  of  all  sorts. 
And  lived  contentedly,  without  complaints, 

In  camps,  in  ships,  in  cottages,  or  courts— 
Born  with  that  happy  soul  which  seldom  faints. 

And  mingling  modestly  in  toils  or  sports. 
He  likewise  could  be  most  things  to  all  w« 
Without  the  coxcombry  of  certain  she 
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XXXII. 

A  fox-hunt  to  a  foreigner  is  strange ; 

T  is  also  subject  to  the  double  danger 
Of  tumbling  first,  and  having  in  exchange 

Some  pleasant  jesting  at  the  awkward  stranger ; 
Bui  Juan  had  been  early  taught  to  range, 

The  wilds,  as  doth  an  Arab  turn'd  avenger, 
So  that  his  horse,  or  charger,  hunter,  hack, 
Knew  that  he  had  a  rider  on  his  back. 

XXXIII. 
And  now  in  this  new  field,  with  some  applause, 

He  clear'd  hedge,  ditch,  and  double  post,  and  rail, 
And  never  craned, '  and  made  but  few  «faux  pas,» 

And  only  fretted  when  the  scent  'gan  fail. 
He  broke,  't  is  true,  some  statutes  of  the  laws 

Of  hunting — for  the  safest  youth  is  frail ; 
Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then, 
And  once  o'er  several  country  gentlemen. 

XXXIV. 

But,  on  the  whole,  to  general  admiration 

He  acquitted  both  himself  and  horse :  the  'squires 

Marvcll'd  at  merit  of  another  nation  : 
The  boors  cried  «  Dang  it!  who'd  have  thought  it  Tit- 
Sires, 

The  Nestort  of  the  sporting  generation, 

Swore  praises,  and  recall'd  their  former  fires ; 

The  huntsman's  self  relented  to  a  grin, 

And  rated  him  almost  a  whipper-in. 

XXXV. 

Such  were  his  trophies ;— not  of  spoar  and  shield, 
But  leaps,  and  bursts,  and  sometimes  foxes'  brushes ; 

Vet  I  must  own, — although  in  this  I  yield 
To  patriot  sympathy  a  Briton's  blushes,— • 

He  thought  at  heart  like  courtly  Chesterfield,  » 

Who,  after  a  long  chase  o'er  hills,  dales,  bushes, 

And  what  not,  though  be  rode  beyond  all  price, 

Ask'd,  next  day,  « if  men  ever  hunted  twice  ?» 

XXXVI. 

He  also  had  a  quality  uncommon 

To  early  risers  after  a  long  chase, 
Who  wake  in  winter  ere  the  cock  can  summon 

December's  drowsy  day  to  his  dull  race, — 
A  quality  agreeable  to  woman, 

When  her  soft,  liquid  words  run  on  apace, 
Who  likes  a  listener,  whether  saint  or  sinner,— 
He  did  not  fall  asleep  just  after  dinner. 

XXXVII. 

But,  light  and  airy,  stood  on  the  alert, 
And  shone  in  the  best  part  of  dialogue. 

By  humouring  always  what  they  might  assert, 
And  listening  to  the  topics  most  in  vogue ; 

Now  grave,  now  gay,  but  never  dull  or  pert ; 
And  smiling  but  in  secret— cunning  rogue '. 

He  ne'er  presumed  to  make  an  error  clearer  ; 

In  short,  there  ue%er  was  a  better  hearer. 

XXXVIII. 

And  then  he  danced ; — all  foreigners  excel 

The  serious  Angles  in  the  eloquence 
Of  pantomime;  —he  danced,  I  say,  right  well, 

With  emphasis  and  also  with  good  sense — 
A  thing  in  fooling  indispensable  ; 

He  danced  without  theatrical  pretence, 
Not  like  a  ballet-master  in  the  van 
■  Of  liis  drill  (I  nymphs,  hut  like  a  gentleman. 


XXXIX. 

Chaste  were  his  steps,  each  kept  within  due  bound, 
And  elegance  was  sprinkled  o'er  his  figure; 

Like  swift  Camilla,  he  scarce  skimm'd  the  ground, 
And  rather  held  in  than  put  forth  his  vigour ; 

And  then  he  had  an  ear  for  music's  sound, 
Which  might  defy  a  crotchet-critic's  rigour. 

Such  classic  pas — sans  flaws — set  off  our  hero, 

He  glanced  like  a  personified  bolero; 

XL. 

Or,  like  a  flying  hour  before  Aurora, 

In  Guido's  famous  fresco,  which  alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome,  although  no  more  a 

Remnant  were  there  of  the  old  world's  sole  throne. 
The  «  tout  ensemble  »  of  his  movements  wore  a 

Grace  of  the  soft  ideal,  seldom  shown, 
And  ne'er  to  be  described ;  for,  to  the  dolour 
Of  bards  and  proscrs,  words  are  void  of  colour. 

XLI. 
No  marvel  then  he  was  a  favourite; 

A  full-grown  Cupid,  very  much  admired  ; 
A  little  spoil'd,  but  by  no  means  so  quite ; 

At  least  he  kept  his  vanity  retired. 
Such  was  his  tact,  he  could  alike  delight 

The  chaste,  and  those  who  arc  not  so  much  inspired. 
The  Duchess  of  Filz-Fulke,  «ho  loved  «  tracasscrie,* 
Began  to  treat  him  with  some  small  «  agaqerie.* 

XLII. 
She  was  a  fine  and  somewhat  full-blown  blonde, 

Desirable,  distinguish'd,  celebrated 
For  several  winters  in  the  grand,  grand  monde. 

I  'd  rather  not  say  what  might  be  related 
Of  her  exploits,  for  this  were  ticklish  ground ; 

Besides  there  might  be  falsehood  in  what 's  staled: 
Her  late  performance  had  been  a  dead  set 
At  Lord  Augustus  Fiti-Plantageuct. 

XLI1L 
This  noble  personage  began  to  look 

A  little  black  upon  this  new  flirtation ; 
But  such  small  licenses  must  lovers  brook, 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation. 
Woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  a  rebuke  ! 

T  will  but  precipitate  a  situation 
Extremely  disagreeable,  but  common 
To  calculators  when  they  count  on  woman. 

XLIV. 
The  circle  smiled,  then  whisper'd,  and  then  sneer  d  ; 

The  Misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown'd; 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  turn  out  an  they  fear  d  ; 

Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  believed  one  half  of  what  they  heard ; 

Some  look'd  perplex'd,  and  others  look'd  profound  ; 
And  several  pitied  with  sincere  regret 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fiu-Plaotagcnct. 

XLV. 

But  what  is  odd,  none  ever  named  the  dukr. 

Who,  one  might  think,  was  something  in  the  affair. 
True,  he  was  absent,  and  't  was  rumour'd,  took 

But  small  concern  about  the  when,  or  where. 
Or  what  his  consort  did  :  if  he  could  brook 

Her  gaieties,  none  had  a  right  to  stare*: 
Theirs  was  that  best  of  unions,  past  all  doubt. 
Which  never  meets,  and  therefore  can't  fall  out. 
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XLVI. 

But,  oh  that  I  should  ever  pea  so  sad  a  line  > 
Fired  with  an  abstract  love  of  virtue,  she. 

My  Dian  of  the  Ephesians,  Lady  Adeline, 
Began  to  think  the  duchess*  conduct  free ; 

Regretting  much  that  she  had  chosen  so  bad  a  line, 
And  waxing  chiller  in  her  courtesy, 

Look'd  grave  and  pale  to  see  her  friend's  fragility. 

For  which  most  friends  reserve  their  sensibility. 

XLVir. 
There  '$  nought  in  |his  bad  world  like  sympathy  : 

T  is  so  becoming  to  the  soul  and  race ; 
Sets  to  soft  music  the  harmonious  sigh, 

And  robes  sweet  friendship  in  a  Brussels  lace. 
Without  a  friend,  what  were  humanity, 

To  hunt  our  errors  up  with  a  good  grace  ? 
Consoling  us  with — «  Would  you  had  thought  twice ! 
Ah !  if  you  had  but  follow'd  my  advice !  » 

xLvni. 

Oh,  Job !  you  had  two  friends :  one 's  qnite  enough. 

Especially  when  we  are  ill  at  ease ; 
They  are  but  bad  pilots  when  the  weather  's  rough, 

Doctors  less  famous  for  their  cures  than  fees. 
Let  no  man  grumble  when  his  friends  fall  off, 

As  they  will  do  like  leaves  at  the  first  breete  ; 
When  your  affairs  come  round,  one  way  or  t*  other, 
Go  to  die  coffee-house,  and  take  another.  a 

XLIX. 
But  fhts  is  not  my  maxim :  had  it  been, 

Some  heart-aches  had  been  spared  me ;  yet  I  care  not — 
I  would  not  be  a  tortoise  in  his  screen 

Of  stubborn  shell,  which  waves  and  weather  wear  not. 
T  is  better  on  the  whole  to  have  felt  and  seen 

That  which  humanity  may  bear,  or  bear  not : 
'T  will  teach  discernment  to  the  sensitive, 
And  not  to  pour  their  ocean  in  a  sieve. 

L. 
Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe. 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 
Is  that  portentous  phrase,  « I  told  you  so,» 

Utter'd  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 
Who,  'stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do. 

Own  they  foresaw  that  yon  would  fall  at  last, 
And  solace  your  slight  lapse  'gainst  «  bonos  mores, • 
With  a  long  memorandum  of  old  stories. 

LI. 

The  Lady  Adeline's  serene  severity 

Was  not  confined  to  feeling  for  her  friend, 

Whose  fame  she  rather  doubted  with  posterity, 
Unless  her  habits  should  begin  to  mend  ; 

But  Juan  also  shared  in  her  austerity, 
But  mix'd  with  pity,  pure  as  e'er  was  penn'd  : 

His  inexperience  moved  her  gentle  ruth, 

And  (as  her  junior  by  six  weeks)  his  youth. 

LH. 
These  forty  days'  advantage  of  her  years — 

And  hers  were  those  which  can  face  calculation. 
Boldly  referring  to  the  list  of  peers, 

And  noble  births,  nor  dread  the  enumeration — 
Gave  her  a  right  to  have  maternal  fears 

For  a  young  gentleman's  fit  education, 
Though  she  was  far  from  that  leap-year,  whose  leap, 
In  female  dates,  strikes  time  all  of  a  heap. 


Lm. 

This  may  be  fix'd  at  somewhere  before  thirty — 
Say  seven-and-twenty;  for  1  never  knew 

The  strictest  in  chronology  and  virtue 

Advauce  beyond,  while  they  could  pass  for  srw. 

Oh,  time !  why  dost  not  panse  7    Thy  scythe,  so  dirty 
With  rust,  should  surely  cease  to  hack  and  hew. 

Reset  it;  shave  more  smoothly,  also  slower. 

If  but  to  keep  thy  credit  as  a  mower. 

LIV. 
But  Adeline  was  far  from  that  ripe  age, 

Whose  ripeness  is  but  bitter  at  the  best: 
T  was  rather  her  experience  made  her  sage, 

For  she  had  seen  the  world,  and  stood  its  test, 
As  I  have  said  in — I  forget  what  page ; 

My  muse  despises  reference,  as  yon  have  guess'd 
By  this  time ; — but  strike  six  from  seren-and-twewcy. 
And  you  will  find  her  sum  of  years  in  plenty. 

LV. 

At  sixteen  she  came  out;  presented,  vaunted, 

She  put  all  coronets  into  commotion: 
At  seventeen  too  the  world  was  still  enchanted 

With  the  new  Venus  of  their  brilliant  ocean : 
At  eighteen,  though  below  her  feet  still  pasted 

A  hecatomb  of  suitors  with  devotion. 
She  had  consented  to  create  again 
That  Adam,  call'd  « the  happiest  of  men.* 

LVI. 
Since  then  she  had  sparkled  through  three  glowing 
winters, 

Admired,  adored ;  bat  abo  so  correct. 
That  she  had  puzzled  all  the  neatest  lusters. 

Without  the  apparel  of  being  cii 
They  could  not  even  glean  the  slightest 

From  off  the  marble,  which  had  no  defect. 
She  had  also  snatch'd  a  moment  since  her 
To  bear  a  son  and  heir— and  one  miscarriage. 

Lvn. 

Fondly  the  wheeling  fire-flies  new 

Those  little  glitterers  of  the  London 
But  none  of  these  possess* d  a  sung  to 

She  was  a  pitch  beyond  a  coxcomb's  flight. 
Perhaps  she  wish 'd  an  aspirant  profoonder; 

But,  whatsoe'er  she  wish'd,  she  acted  right; 
And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dignify 
A  woman,  so  she  's  good,  what  does  it  signify? 

Lvni. 

I  hate  a  motive  like  a  lingering  book; 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a  stand 
Leaving  all  claretlest  the  uamoisten'd  throstle. 

Especially  with  politics  on  hand; 
I  bate  it,  as  I  hate  a  drove  of  cattle. 

Who  whirl  the  dust  as  Simooms  whirl  the 
I  bate  it,  as  I  hale  an  argument, 
A  laureate's  ode,  or  servile  peer's  ■  content.* 

LIX. 
T  is  sad  to  hack  into  the  roots  of  taasnav, 

They  are  so  much  intertwisted  with  the 
So  that  the  branch  a  goodly  vwdore 

I  reck  not  if  an  acorn  gave  it  birth. 
To  trace  all  actions  to  their  secret 

Would  make  indeed 
But  this  is  not  at  present  say 
And  I  refer  yon  to 
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LX. 

With  the  kind  -view  of  saving  an  eclat, 

Both  to  the  duchess  and  diplomatist, 
The  Lady  Adeline,  as  soon 's  she  saw 

That  Juan  was  unlikely  to  resist — 
(For  foreigners  don't  know  that  a.  faux  pas 

In  England  ranks  quite  on  a  different  list 
From  those  of  other  lands,  unbless'd  with  juries, 
Whose  verdict  for  such  sin  a  certain  cure  is) — 

LXI. 
The  Lady  Adeline  resolved  to  take 

Such  measures  as  she  thought  might  best  impede 
The  further  progress  of  this  sad  mistake. 

She  thought  with  some  simplicity  indeed; 
But  innocence  is  bold  even  at  the  stake, 

And  simple  in  the  world,  and  doth  not  need 
Nor  use  those  palisades  by  dames  erected, 
Whose  virtue  lies  in  never  being  detected. 

Lxn. 

It  was  not  that  she  fear'd  the  very  worst: 
His  grace  was  an  enduring,  married  man, 

And  was  not  likely  all  at  once  to  burst 
Into  a  scene,  and  swell  the  clients'  clan 

Of  Doctors'  Commons;  bnt  she  dreaded  first 
The  magic  of  her  grace's  talisman, 

And  next  a  quarrel  (as  he  seem'd  to  fret) 

With  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet. 

LXIII. 
Her  grace  too  pass'd  for  being  an  intrigante, 

And  somewhat  mechanic  in  her  amorous  sphere ; 
One  of  those  pretty,  precious  plagues,  which  haunt 

A  lover  with  caprices  soft  and  dear, 
That  like  to  make  a  quarrel,  when  they  can't 

Find  one,  each  day  of  the  delightful  year; 
Bewitching,  torturing,  as  they  freeze  or  glow, 
And— what  is  worst  of  all— won't  let  you  go : 

LXIV. 

The  sort  of  thing  to  turn  a  young  man's  head, 
Or  make  a  Werter  of  him  in  the  end. 

No  wonder  then  a  purer  soul  should  dread 
This  sort  of  chaste  liaison  for  a  friend  ; 

It  were  much  better  to  be  wed  or  dead, 
Than  wear  a  heart  a  woman  loves  to  rend. 

T  is  best  to  pause,  and  think,  ere  you  rush  on, 

If  that  a  «  bonne  fbrtnne*  be  really  «bonne.n 

LXV. 
And  first,  in  the  o'erflowing  of  her  heart, 

Which  really  knew  or  thought  it  knew  no  guile, 
She  caJI'd  her  husband  now  and  then  apart, 

And  bade  htm  counsel  Juan.    With  a  smile 
Lord  Henry  heard  her  plans  of  artless  art 

To  wean  Don  Juan  from  the  siren's  wile; 
And  answer  d,  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet, 
In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  ij. 

LXVI. 

Firstly,  he  said,  «  he  never  interfered 
In  any  body's  business  but  the  kiog  s :» 

Next,  that  «  he  never  judged  from  what  appear'd, 
Without  strong  reason,  of  those  sorts  of  things  :» 

Thirdly,  that  «  Juan  had  more  brain  than  beard. 
And  was  not  to  be  held  in  leading-strings;* 

And  fourthly,  what  need  hardly  be  said  twice, 

uThat  good  bnt  rarely  came  from  good  advice.* 


LXVII. 
And,  therefore,  doubtless  to  approve  the  truth 

Of  the  last  axiom,  he  advised  his  spouse 
To  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  forsooth, 

At  least  as  far  as  bienseanee  allows : 
That  time  would  temper  Juan's  faults  of  youth  ,- 

That  young  men  rarely  made  monastic  vows; 
That  opposition  only  more  attaches-— 
But  here  a  messenger  brought  in  dispatches : 

LXVIII. 

And  being  of  the  council  calfd  «the  privy, » 

Lord  Henry  walk'd  into  his  cabinet, 
To  furnish  matter  for  some  future  Livy 

To  tell  how  he  reduced  the  nation's  debt ; 
And  if  their  full  contents  I  do  not  give  ye, 

It  is  because  I  do  not  know  them  yet. 
But  I  shall  add  them  in  a  brief  appendix, 
To  come  between  mine  epic  and  its  index. 

LXIX. 
Dut  ere  he  went,  he  added  a  slight  hint, 

Another  gentle  common-place  or  two, 
Such  as  are  coin'd  in  conversation's  mint. 

And  pass,  for  want  of  better,  though  not  new  : 
Then  broke  his  packet,  to  see  what  was  in  't, 

And  having  casually  glanced  it  through, 
Retired ;  and,  as  be  went  out,  calmly  kiss'd  her, 
Less  like  a  young  wife  than  an  aged  sister. 

LXX. 

He  was  a  cold,  good,  honourable  man, 
Proud  of  his  birth,  and  proud  of  every  thing; 

A  goodly  spirit  for  a  state  divan, 
A  figure  fit  to  walk  before  a  king; 

Tall,  stately,  form'd  to  lead  the  courtly  van 
On  birth-days,  glorious  with  a  star  and  string; 

The  very  model  of  a  chamberlain— 

And  such  I  mean  to  make  him  when  I  reign. 

LXXI. 
But  there  was  something  wanting  on  the  whole — 

I  don't  know  what,  and  therefore  cannot  tell — 
Which  pretty  women— the  sweet  souls!— call  soul. 

Certes  it  was  not  body;  he  was  well 
Proportion 'd,  as  a  poplar  or  a  pole, 

A  handsome  man,  that  human  miracle; 
And  in  each  circumstance  of  love  or  war 
Had  still  preserved  his  perpendicular. 

LXXII. 

Still  there  was  something  wanting,  as  I  ve  said — 

That  undefinable  *je  ne  sais  quoi,» 
Which,  for  what  I  know,  may  of  yore  have  led 

To  Homer's  Iliad,  since  it  drew  to  Troy 
The  Greek  Eve,  Helen,  from  the  8partan's  bed ; 

Though  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  Dordan  boy 
Was  much  inferior  to  King  Mcuelaus ; — 
But  thus  it  is  some  women  will  betray  us. 

LXXIII. 
There  is  an  awkward  thing  which  much  perplexes. 

Unless  like  wise  Tiresias  we  had  proved 
By  turns  the  difference  of  the  several  sexes : 

Neither  can  show  quite  how  they  would  be  loved. 
The  sensual  for  a  short  time  but  connects  us — 

The  sentimental  boasts  to  be  unmoved ; 
But  both  together  form  a  kind  of  centaur, 
lTpon  whose  back  't  is  better  not  to  venture. 
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LXXIV. 

A  something  all-sufficient  for  the  heart 
Is  that  for  which  the  sex  are  always  seeking; 

But  how  to  fill  up  that  same  vacant  part — 
There  lies  the  rub — and  this  they  are  but  weak  in. 

Frail  mariners  afloat  without  a  chart, 
They  run  before  the  wind  through  high  seas  breaking ; 

And  when  they  have  made  the  shore,tHrongh  every  shock, 

T  is  odd,  or  odds,  it  may  turn  out  a  rock. 

LXXV. 

There  is  a  flower  call'd  « love  in  idleness,!* 

For  which  see  Shakspeare's  ever-blooming  garden; — 

I  will  not  make  his  great  description  less, 
And  beg  his  British  godship's  humble  pardon, 

If,  in  my  extremity  of  rhyme's  distress, 
I  touch  a  single  leaf  where  he  is  warden ; 

But  though  the  flower  is  different,  with  the  French 

Or  Swiss  Rousseau,  cry,  «  voila  la  pervenche .'» 

LXXYI. 

Eureka!     I  have  found  it!    What  I  mean 

To  say  is,  not  that  love  is  idleness, 
But  that  in  love  such  idleness  has  been 

An  accessary,  as  I  have  cause  to  guess. 
Hard  labour 's  an  indifferent  go-between ; 

Your  men  of  business  are  not  apt  to  express 
Much  passion,  since  the  merchant-ship,  the  Argo, 
Convey'd  Medea  as  her  supercargo. 

LXXVII. 
«  Beatus  itte  procul !»  from  «  negotiut» 

Saith  Horace;  the  great  little  poet  s  wrong; 
His  other  maxim,  «Noscitur  a  sociis.n 

Is  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  his  song ; 
Though  even  that  were  sometimes  too  ferocious, 

Unless  good  company  he  kept  too  long; 
But,  in  his  teeth,  whate'er  their  state  or  station, 
Thrice  happy  they  who  have  an  occupation ! 

LXXVIII. 
Adam  exchanged  his  paradise  for  ploughing; 

Eve  made  up  millinery  with  fig-leaves— 
The  earliest  knowledge  from  the  tree  so  knowing, 

As  far  as  I  know,  that  the  church  receives : 
And  since  that  time  it  need  not  cost  much  showing, 

That  many  of  the  ills  o'er  which  man  grieves, 
And  still  more  women,  spring  from  not  employing 
Some  hours  to  make  the  remnant  worth  enjoying. 

LXXIX. 

And  hence  high  life  is  oft  a  dreary  void, 
A  rack  of  pleasures,  where  we  must  invent 

A  something  wherewithal  to  be  annoy'd. 

Bards  may  sing  what  they  please  about  content; 

Contented,  when  translated,  means  but  cloy'd ; 
And  hence  arise  the  woes  of  sentiment, 

Blue  devils,  and  blue-stockings,  and  romances 

Reduced  to  practice,  and  perform' d  like  dances. 

LXXX. 

I  do  declare,  upon  an  affidavit, 

Romances  I  ne'er  read  like  those  I  have  seen; 
Nor,  if  unto  the  world  I  ever  gave  it, 

Would  some  believe  that  such  a  tale  had  been : 
But  such  intent  I  never  had,  nor  have  it; 

Some  truths  are  better  kept  behind  a  screen, 
Especially  when  they  would  look  like  lies  ; 
I  therefore  deal  in  generalities. 


LXXXI. 

«  An  oyster  may  be  cross'd  in  love,»— and  why? 

Because  he  mopeth  idly  in  his  shell, 
And  heaves  a  lonely  subteraqucons  sigh, 

Much  as  a  monk  may  do  within  hit  ceil : 
And  a  propos  of  monks,  their  piety 

With  sloth  hath  found  it  difficult  to  dwell ; 
Those  vegetables  of  the  catholic  creed 
Are  apt  exceedingly  to  ran  to  seed. 

LXXXIL 

Oh,  Wilberforce !  thou  man  of  black  renown, 
Whose  merit  none  enough  can  sing  or  any, 

Thou  hast  struck  one  immense  colossus  down. 

Thou  moral  Washington  of  Africa  >  , 

But  there  s  another  little  thing,  I  own. 
Which  you  should  perpetrate  some  summer's  day,      ' 

And  set  the  other  half  of  earth  to  rights:  I 

You  have  freed  the  blacks— now  pray  shut  sip  tbe  whites. 

Lxxxni.  j 

Shut  up  the  bald-coot  bully  Alexander; 

Ship  off  the  holy  three  to  Senegal; 
Teach  them  that  «  sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander,*  | 

And  ask  them  how  they  like  to  be  in  thralL 
Shut  up  each  high  heroic  salamander. 

Who  eats  fire  gratis  (since  the  pay '%  but  small; ; 
Shut  up — no,  not  the  king,  but  the  pavihoa,  I 

Or  else  t  will  cost  us  all  another  million. 

LXXXIV. 

Shut  up  the  world  at  large;  let  Bedlam  out. 
And  you  will  be  perhaps  surprised  to  find 

All  things  pursue  exactly  the  same  route. 
As  now  with  those  of  soi-disant  sound  mind 

This  I  could  prove  beyond  a  single  doubt. 
Were  there  a  jot  of  sense  among  mankind; 

But  till  that  point  dappui  is  found,  alas! 

Like  Archimedes,  I  leave  earth  as  't  was. 

LXXXV. 

Our  gentle  Adeline  had  one  defect — 

Her  heart  was  vacant,  though  a  splendid 
Her  conduct  had  been  perfectly  correct, 

As  she  had  seen  nought  claiming  its 
A  wavering  spirit  may  be  easier  wreck'd, 

Because  't  is  frailer,  doubtless,  than  a  stanch 
But  when  the  latter  works  its  own  undoing. 
Its  inner  crash  is  like  an  earthquake's  ruin. 

LXXXVf. 

She  loved  her  lord,  or  thought  so;  but  Amt  lore 

Cost  her  an  effort,  which  is  a  sad  toil, 
The  stone  of  Sysiphus,  if  once  we  move 

Our  reelings  'gainst  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
She  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  or  reprove. 

No  bickeriugs,  no  connubial  turmoil : 
Their  union  was  a  model  to  behold. 
Serene  and  noble,— conjugal  but  cold. 

lxxxvh. 

There  was  no  great  disparity  of  years. 
Though  much  in  temper;  but  they  never  dasji'd 

They  moved  like  stars  united  in  their  spheres. 
Or  like  the  Rhone  by  Leraan  s  waters  waah'd. 

Where  mingled  and  yet  separate  appears 
The  river  from  the  lake,  all  blucty  dash'd 

Through  the  serene  and  placid  glassy  deep. 

Which  fain  would  lull  its  river-child  to  sleep. 
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lxxxviii. 

Nov,  when  she  once  had  ta'en  an  interest 
In  any  thing,  however  site  might  flatter 

Herself  that  her  intentions  were  the  best, 
Intense  intentions  are  a  dangerous  matter : 

Impressions  were  much  stronger  than  she  guess'd, 
And  gather'd  as  they  ran,  like  growing  water, 

Upon  her  mind;  the  more  so,  as  her  breast 

Was  not  at  first  too  readily  impress'd. 

LXXXIX. 

But  when  it  was,  she  had  that  lurking  demon 
Of  double  nature,  and  thus  doubly  named — 

Firmness  yclept  in  heroes,  kings,  and  seamen, 
That  is,  when  they  succeed;  but  greatly  blamed 

As  obstinacy,  both  in  men  and  women, 

Whene'er  their  triumph  pales,  or  star  is  tamed : — 

And 't  will  perplex  the  casuists  in  morality. 

To  fix  the  due  bounds  of  this  dangerous  quality. 

XC. 
Had  Bonaparte  won  at  Waterloo, 

It  had  been  firmness;  now  't  is  pertinacity: 
Most  the  event  decide  between  the  two? 

I  leave  it  to  your  people  of  sagacity 
To  draw  the  line  between  the  false  and  true, 

If  such  can  e'er  be  drawn  by  man's  capacity : 
My  business  is  with  Lady  Adeline, 
Who  in  her  way  too  was  a  heroine. 

XGI. 
She  knew  not  her  own  heart;  then  how  should  I? 

I  think  not  she  was  then  in  love  with  Juan: 
If  so,  she  would  have  had  the  strength  to  fly 

The  wild  sensation,  unto  her  a  new  one : 
She  merely  felt  a  common  sympathy 

(I  will  not  say  it  was  a  false  or  true  one) 
In  him,  because  she  thought  he  was  in  danger— 
Uer  husband's  friend,  her  own,  young,  and  a  stranger. 

XCII. 
She  was,  or  thought  she  was,  his  friend — and  this 

Without  the  farce  of  friendship,  or  romance 
Of  Platonism,  which  leads  so  oft  amiss 

Ladies  who  have  studied  friendship  but  in  France, 
Or  Germany,  where  people  purely  kiss. 

To  thus  much  Adeline  would  not  advance; 
But  of  such  friendship  as  man's  may  to  man  be, 
She  was  as  capable  as  woman  can  be. 

XCIII. 
No  doubt  the  secret  influence  of  the  sex 

Will  there,  as  also  in  the  ties  of  blood, 
An  innocent  predominance  annex, 

And  tune  the  concord  to  a  finer  mood. 
If  free  from  passion,  which  all  friendship  checks, 

And  your  true  feeKngs  fully  understood, 
No  friend  like  to  a  woman  earth  discovers, 
So  that  you  have  not  been  nor  will  be  lovers. 

xcrv. 

Love  bears  within  its  breast  the  very  germ 
Of  change;  and  how  should  this  be  otherwise  ? 

That  violent  things  more  quickly  find  a  term 
Is  shown  through  nature's  whole  analogies: 

And  how  should  the  most  fierce  of  all  be  firm  ? 
Would  you  have  endless  lightning  in  the  skies? 

Methinks  love's  very  title  says  enough  : 

How  should  tcthe  tender  passion  »  e'er  be  tough? 


xcv. 

Alas !  by  all  experience,  seldom  yet 

(I  merely  quote  what  I  have  heard  from  many) 
Had  lovers  not  some  reason  to  regret 

The  passion  which  made  Solomon  a  Zany. 
I've  also  seen  some  wives  (not  to  forget 

The  marriage  state,  the  best  or  worst  of  any) 
Who  were  the  very  paragons  of  wives, 
Tet  made  the  misery  of  at  least  two  lives. 

XCVI. 

I  've  also  seen  some  female  friends  (*t  is  odd. 
But  true — as,  if  expedient,  I  could  prove) 

That  faithful  were,  through  thick  and  thin,  abroad, 
At  home,  far  more  than  ever  yet  was  love — 

Who  did  not  quit  me  when  oppression  trod 
Upon  me;  whom  no  scandal  could  remove; 

Who  fought,  and  fight,  in  absence  too,  my  battles, 

Despite  the  snake  society's  loud  rattles. 

XCVII. 
Whether  Don  Juan  and  chaste  Adeline 

Grew  friends  in  this  or  any  other  sense, 
Will  be  discuss'd  hereafter,  I  opine: 

At  present  I  am  glad  of  a  pretence 
To  leave  them  hovering,  as  the  effect  is  fine, 

And  keeps  the  atrocious  reader  in  suspense ; 
The  surest  way  for  ladies  and  for  books 
To  bait  their  tender  or  their  tenter  hooks. 

XCVIII. 
Whether  they  rode,  or  walk'd,  or  studied  Spanish, 

To  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  original, 
A  pleasure  before  which  all  others  vanish; 

Whether  their  talk  was  of  the  kind  call'd  «  small, » 
Or  serious,  are  the  topics  I  must  banish 

To  the  next  canto;  where,  perhaps,  I  shall 
Say  something  to  the  purpose,  and  display 
Considerable  talent  in  my  way. 

XCIX. 

Above  all,  I  beg  all  men  to  forbear 

Anticipating  aught  about  the  matter : 
They  '11  only  make  mistakes  about  the  fair, 

And  Juan  too,  especially  the  latter. 
And  I  shall  take  a  much  more  serious  air 

Than  I  have  yet  done  in  this  epic  satire. 
It  is  not  clear  that  Adeline  and  Juan 
Will  fall;  but  if  they  do,  'twill  be  their  ruin. 

C. 
But  great  things  spring  from  little : — would  you  think, 

That,  in  our  youth,  as  dangerous  a  passion 
As  e'er  brought  man  and  woman  to  the  brink 

Of  ruin,  rose  from  such  a  slight  occasion 
As  few  would  ever  dream  could  form  the  link 

Of  such  a  sentimental  situation  ? 
You  '11  never  guess,  I  11  bet  you  millions,  milliards — 
It  all  sprung  from  a  harmless  game  at  billiards. 

CI. 
'Tis  strange — but  true;  for  truth  is  always  strange, 

Stranger  than  fiction :  if  it  could  be  told, 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold ! 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old, 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 
Would  show  mankind  their  soul's  antipodes. 
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Clff. 
What  «  antres  vast  and  desarts  idle*  then 

Would  be  discovered  in  the  human  soul ! 
What  iceberg*  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men. 

With  self-love  in  die  centre  as  their  pole! 
What  Anthropophagi  is  nine  of  ten 

Of  those  who  hold  the  kingdoms  in  controul! 
Were  things  but  only  call'd  by  their  right  name, 
Caesar  himself  would  be  ashamed  of  fame. 


u 


CANTO  XV. 


i. 

Ah  ! What  should  follow  slips  from  my  reflection 

Whatever  follows  ne'ertheiess  may  tx» 

As  apropos  of  hope  or  retrospection, 

As  though  the  lurking  thought  had  foUow'd  free. 

All  present  life  is  but  an  interjection, 
An  «Oh!n  or  «Ah!»  of  joy  or  misery. 

Or  a  «!Ia!  ha!»  or  «Bah!» — a  yawn,  or  «Poou!» 

Of  which  perhaps  the  latter  is  most  true. 

II. 
But,  more  or  less,  the  whole's  a  syncope 

Or  a  singultus— emblems  of  emotion, 
The  grand  antithesis  to  great  ennui, 

Wherewith  wc  break  our  bubbles  on  the  ocean, 
That  watery  outline  of  eternity, 

Or  miniature  at  least,  as  is  my  notion, 
Which  ministers  unto  the  soul's  delight. 
In  seeing  matters  which  are  out  of  sight. 

III. 
But  all  are  better  than  the  sigh  supprcst, 

Corroding  in  the  cavern  of  the  heart, 
Making  the  countenance  a  mask  of  rest, 

And  turning  human  nature  to  an  art. 
Few  men  dare  show  their  thoughts  of  worst -or  be«t  ; 

Dissimulation  always  sets  apart 
A  corner  for  herself;  and  therefore  fiction 
Is  that  which  pastes  with  least  contradiction. 

IV. 
Ah !  who  can  tell !  Or  rather,  wiio  can  not 

Remember,  without  telling,  passion's  errors? 
The  drainer  of  oblivion,  even  the  sot. 

Hath  got  blue  devils  for.  his  morning  mirrors  : 
What  though  on  Lethe's  stream  he  seem  to  float. 

He  cannot  sink  his  tremors  or  bis  terrors; 
The  ruby  glass  chat  shakes  within  his  hand 
Leaves  a  sad  sediment  of  Time's  worst  sand. 

V. 
And  as  for  love — Oh,  Love ! We  will  proceed. 

The  Lady  Adeline  Amundeville, 
A  pretty  name  as  one  would  wish  to  read. 

Must  perch  harmonious  on  my  tuneful  quill. 
There 's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed ; 

There  *s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 
There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  cart: 
Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 


The  Lady 

And  honour  d,  na  a  ri&«ip««> 

For  few  of  the  soft  set  m*\** 

In  their  resolf«ft-H4»'.tt«l*iiP» 
They  differ  as  vine  diftm  bmum. 

When  once  dectauM  *»•»{»* 
But  will  not  swear:  yet  s«lk«f«t 
Till  old,  may  undergo  tdthm** 

TH. 
But  Adeline  was  of  Ihepowii** 

The  unmiagled  essence  of  ikf*-** 
Bright  as  a  new  Kapoleoo  from  »■*• 

Or  glorious  as  a  diamond  fiesta 
A  page  where  Time  tneald  heat***** 

And  for  which  Nature  iai§»t  ■*?**- 
Sole  creditor  whose  procea  At©*** 
The  luck  of  fading  every  body  *** 

VOL 
Oh,  Death !  thou  dunned  ©f  «B  «*  ** 

Knockest  at  doors,  at  6f*wAaskf  * 
Like  a  meek  tradesman  waet  iff"****' 

Some  splendid  debtor  he  *•*»*** 
But  oft  denied,  as  patience  *ji»  * ■*■* 

Advances  with  exasperated  tip, 
And  (if  let  in)  insists  in  terau  tfk*** 
On  ready  money  or  «adrtltoall•■••, 

IX. 
Whate'er  thou  takest,  spare  awlriUrW1^ 

She  is  so  rare,  and  thou  btuw^F   ^ 
What  though  she  now  and  the*  w^""* 

The  more  t  the  reason  why  joo  *&**+ 
Gaunt  Gourmand !  with  whole  «!>*** 

You  should  be  civil  in  a  tnodeiW 
Suppress  then  some  slight  feauaiaedw*1 
And  take  as  many  heroes  as  Bet**8  P** 

X. 

Fair  Adeline,  the  more  iogeDueaf 
Where  she  was  interested  (at  *»a*V 

Because  she  was  not  apt,  like  toau«* 
To  like  too  readily,  or  too  high  hrtd 

To  show  it— points  wc  need  not  to*  ***** 
Would  give  up  arllcksly  both  heart**"*1 

Unto  such  feelings  as  seem'd  innocent, 

For  objects  worthy  of  the  acauma>L 

XL 

Some  parts  of  Juan's  history,  *hid»  *•** 
That  live  gazette,  had  scalier  a  to  dk»f»* 

She  had  heard;  but  woman  hear witat«anr* 
Such  aberrations  than  we  men  of  ng**- 

Besides,  his  conduct,  since  in  Bagia*d,yf* 
Strict,  and  his  mind  assatned  a  »**»■*  **^' 

Because  he  had,  like  Alcibiadev 

The  art  of  living  in  all  climes  with  «*r 

XIL 

His  manner  was  perhaps  the  more  «edactiw» 
Because  be  ne'er  seem'd  aniioo*  w  *«■**• 

Nothing  affected,  studied,  or  constr*** 
Of  coxcombry  or  conquest :  nt  *****  , 

Of  his  attractions  marr'd  the  £air  pcriptcB"' 
To  indicate  a  Cupidon  broke  loo** 

And  seem  to  say,  «  resist  us  if  yon  eaa»— 

Which  makes  a  dandy  while  i<  *f*^*  *  aafi 
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/  ^^a*  xin. 

■    •*■*  **«.  J»  wrong — that 's  not  the  way  to  set  about  it ; 
If*  fa-  .,^f  lney  to|j  tnc  truth,  could  well  be  shown. 
'    ia  V»*»£ht  or  wrong,  Don  Juan  was  without  it ; 
i  ft  T«*,dact,  his  manner  was  his  own  alone : 
/    *  **»•*'«  he  ww — at  least  you  could  not  doubt  it, 
t  '•«•'  *  i : .  *.  listening  merely  to  his  voice's  tone. 
,'  Li  ^  ar^.  evil  bath  not  in  all  his  quiver's  choice 
/  tow  for  the  heart  like  a  sweet  voice. 

Bat  \.v^ni  XIV. 

7>  <ua«fc«>lure  *°ft'  n'K  whole  address  lield  off 
/;  .£r»,»fiw*P'c*on  :  though  not  timid,  his  regard 

ifr»>nm%    such  as  rather  scem'd  to  keep  aloof, 
1  p;  r  t. ,    >  shield  himself,  than  put  you  on  your  guard : 

Xm  /or  fink*1*'*  '  was  *,ar<^Y  <lu'te  "SMwed  enough, 
at  modesty 's  at  times  its  own  reward, 


Ilk 


■  J.      *  s  virtue ;  and  the  absence  of  pretension 
^*1  go  much  further  than  there  '$  need  to 


mention. 


/V-jra'i 


XV. 


A*  —  ene,  aocompush'd,  cheerful,  but  not  loud ; 
'***--  nsinuaung  without  insinuation ; 
1  Berk  (.Ian  Vrvant  of  the  foibles  of  the  crowd, 
t'-*p,  o.jv*  yet  ne'er  betraying  this  in  conversation; 
t  <*-njrt,  bwou&  with  tjlc  proud,  yet  courteously  proud, 
mc«  tus^>f.So  as  to  make  them  feel  he  knew  his  station 
htm  a*  .  0<|  theirs: — without  a  struggle  for  priority, 
v  tooah  <<r.t  neither  brook'd  nor  claim'd  superiority. 

XVI. 
tlm  3i\*  hat  j^  wjth  men :  with  women  he  was  what 
•■<  ran-  »■-.     They  pleased  to  make  or  take  him  for;  and  their 
V"  *r**»  magination  '9  ojuite  enough  for  that : 
r  *  us  pm \t    So  that  the  outline  ■  tolerably  fair, 
mjw  fbLfhey  fill  the  canvas  up — and  «  verbnm  sat.» 
vl* an ..:    if  once  their  phantasies  be  brought  to  bear 
j  Noa<-»ti.-  Upon  an  object,  whether  sad  or  playful, 
turn  <jrf«<'They  can  transfigure  brighter  than  a  Raphael. 

:  XVII. 

sw  s*  Adeline,  no  deep  judge  of  character, 
*.ifi!*u-      'Was  apt  to  add  a  colouring  from  her  own. 
Tis  thus  the  good  will  amiably  err, 

And  eke  the  wise,  as  has  been  often  shown. 
Experience  is  the  chief  philosopher, 

But  saddest  wlien  his  science  is  well  known : 
And  persecuted  sages  teach  the  schools 
Their  folly  in  forgetting  there  are  fools. 

XV1H. 
Was  it  not  so,  great  Locke?  and  greater  Bacon? 

Great  Socrates  ?  And  thou  Diviner  still, ' 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  man  to  be  mistaken, 

And  thy  pure  creed  made  sanction  of  all  ill  ? 
Redeeming  worlds  to  be  by  bigots  shaken, 

How  wan  tby  toil  rewarded?  We  might  611 
Volumes  with  similar  sad  illustrations. 
But  leave  them  to  the  conscience  of  the  nations. 


■je 
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xrx. 

I  perch  upon  an  humbler  promontory, 

Amidst  life's  infinite  variety : 
With  no  great  care  for  what  is  nicknamed  glory, 

But  speculating  as  I  cast  mine  eye 
On  what  may  suit  or  may  not  suit  my  story, 

And  never  straining  hard  to  versify, 
1  rattle  on  exactly  as  I  'd  talk 
With  any  body  in  a  ride  or  walk. 


I 


XX. 

I  don't  know  that  there  may  be  much  ability 
Shown  in  this  sort  of  desultory  rhyme  ; 

But  there 's  a  conversational  facility, 

Wliich  may  round  off  an  hour  upon  a  time. 

Of  this  I'm  sure  at  least,  there  's  no  servility 
In  mine  irregularity  of  chime, 

Which  rings  what 's  uppermost  of  new  or  hoary, 

Just  as  I  feel  the  «improvisatore.» 

XXI. 

«  Omnia  vult  belle  Malho  dicere — die  aliquando 
Et  bene,  die  neutrum,  die  aliquando  male.n 

The  first  is  rather  more  th^an  mortal  can  do; 
The  second  may  be  sadly  done  or  gaily ; 

The  third  is  slill  more  difficult  to  stand  to; 

The  fourth  we  hear,  and  sec,  and  say  too,  daily  ; 

The  whole  together  is  what  I  could  wish 

To  serve  in  this  conundrum  of  a  dish. 

XXII. 

A  modest  hope — but  modesty  's  my  forte, 
And  pride  my  feeble: — les  us  ramble  on. 

[  meant  to  make  this  poem  very  short, 
But  now  I  can't  tell  where  it  may  not  run. 

No  doubt,  it  I  had  wish' d  to  pay  my  court 
To  critics,  or  to  hail  the  setting  sun 

Oftyranny  of  all  kinds,  my  concision 

Were  more; — but  I  was  born  for  opposition. 

XXIII. 

But  then  't  is  mostly  on  the  weaker  side : 

So  that  I  verily  believe  if  they 
Who  now  arc  basking  in  their  full-blown  pride, 

Were  shaken  down,  and  «  dogs  had  had  their  day,» 
Though  at  the  first  I  might  perchance  deride 

Their  tumble,  I  should  turn  the  other  way, 
And  wax  an  ultra-royalist  in  loyalty, 
Because  I  hate  even  democratic  royalty. 

XXIV. 

I  think  I  should  have  made  a  decent  spouse, 
If  I  had  never  proved  die  soft  condition ; 

I  think  I  should  have  made  monastic  vows, 
But  for  my  own  peculiar  superstition  : 

'Gainst  rhyme  I  never  should  have  knock'd  my  brows, 
Nor  broken  my  own  head,  nor  that  of  Prise-inn, 

Nor  worn  the  motley  mantle  of  a  poet, 

If  some  one  had  not  told  nje  to  forego  it. 

XXV. 

But  « laissez  alien* — knights  and  dames  I  sing. 
Such  as  the  times  may  furnish.     T  is  a  flight 

Which  seems  at  first  to  need  no  lofty  «ing, 
Plumed  by  Longinus  or  the  Stagyrite: 

The  difficulty  lies  in  colouring 

(Keeping  the  due  proportions  still  in  sight) 

With  nature  manners  which  are  artificial, 

And  rend'ring  general  that  which  is  especial. 

XXVI. 

The  difference  is,  that  in  the  days  of  old 

Men  made  the  manners;  manners  now  make  men — 
Pinned  like  a  flock,  and  fleeced  too  in  their  fold, 

At  least  nine,  and  a  ninth  beside  of  ten. 
Now  this  at  all  events  must  render  cold 

Your  writers,  who  must  cither  draw  agaiu 
Days  better  drawn  before,  or  else  assume 
The  present,  with  their  common-place  costume. 
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XXVII, 

We'll  do  our  best  to  make  the  best  on't : — March ! 

March,  my  Muse!  If  you  cannot  fly,  yet  flutter; 
And  when  you  may  not  be  sublime,  be  arch, 

Or  starch,  as  are  the  edicts  statesmen  utter. 
We  surely  shall  find  something  worth  research  : 

Columbus  found  a  new  world  in  a  cutter, 
Or  briganline,  or  pink,  of  no  great  tonnage, 
While  yet  America  was  in  her  non-age. 

XXVIH. 
When  Adeline,  in  all  her  growing  sense 

Of  Juan's  merits  and  hit  situation. 
Felt  on  the  whole  an  interest  intense — 

Partly  perhaps  because  a  fresh  sensation. 
Or  that  he  had  an  air  of  innocence, 

Which  is  for  innocence  a  sad  temptation, — 
As  women  hate  half  measures,  on  the  whole, 
She  gan  to  ponder  how  to  save  bis  soul. 

XXIX. 

She  had  a  good  opinion  of  advice, 
Like  all  who  give  and  eke  receive  it  gratis, 

For  which  small  thanks  are  Still  the  market  price, 
Even  where  the  article  nt  highest  rate  is. 

She  thought  upon  the  subject  twice  or  thrice, 
And  morally  decided,  the  best  state  is 

For  morals,  marriage;  and  this  question  carried, 

She  seriously  advised  him  to  get  married. 

XXX. 

Juan  replied,  with  all  becoming  deference, 

He  had  a  predilection  for  (hat  tie; 
But  that  at  present,  with  immediate  reference 

To  his  own  circumstances,  there  might  lie 
Some  difficulties,  as  in  his  own  preference. 

Or  that  of  her  to  whom  he  might  apply; 
That  still  he'd  wed  with  such  or  such  a  lady. 
If  that  they  were  not  married  ail  already. 

XXXI. 

Next  to  the  making  matches  for  herself, 
And  daughters,  brothers,  sisters,  kith  or  kin, 

Arranging  them  like  "books  on  the  same  shelf, 
There  's  nothing  women  love  to  dabble  in 

More  (like  a  stockholder  in  growing  pelf) 
Than  match-making  in  general :  't  is  no  sin 

Certcs,  but  a  preventative,  and  therefore 

That  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  reason  wherefore. 

XXXII. 

But  never  yet  (except  of  course  a  miss 

Unwed,  or  mistress  never  to  be  wed, 
Or  wed  already,  who  object  to  this) 
Was  there  chaste  dame  who  had  not  in  her  bead 
Some  drama  of  the  marriage  unities, 

Observed  as  strictly  both  at  board  and  bed, 
As  those  of  Aristotle,  though  sometimes 
They  turn  out  melodrames  or  pantomimes. 

XXXIII. 
They  generally  have  some  only  son. 

Some  heir  to  a  large  property,  some  friend 
Of  an  old  family,  some  gay  Sir  John, 

Or  grave  Lord  George,  with  whom  perliaps  might  end 
A  line,  and  leave  posterity  undone, 

Unless  a  marriage  was  applied  to  mend 
The  prospect  and  their  morals :  and  besides, 
They  have  at  hand  a  blooming  glut  of  brides. 


xxxrv. 

From  these  they  will  be  careful  to  select. 
For  this  an  heiress,  and  for  that  a  beauty; 

For  one  a  songstress  who  bath  no  defect. 
For  t"  other  one  who  promises  much -duty ; 

For  this  a  lady  no  one  can  reject,  j 

Whose  sole  accomplishments  were  quite  a  booty; 

A  second  for  her  excellent  connexions;  I 

A  third,  because  there  can  be  no  objections.  } 

XXXV. 

When  Rapp  the  harmonist  embargoed  marriage  *  I 

In  his  harmonious  settlement — (which  flourishes 

Strangely  enough  as  yet  without  miscarriage. 

Because  it  breeds  no  more  mouths  than  it  nourishes.  | 

Without  those  sad  expenses  which  disparage 
What  Nature  naturally  most  encourages) — 

Why  calTd  he  «  Harmony*  a  state  sans  wedlock  * 

Now  here  I  have  got  the  preacher  at  a  dead  lock. 

XXXVI. 

Because  he  either  meant  to  sneer  at  harmony 
Or  marriage,  by  divorcing  them  thus  oddly. 

But  whether  reverend  Rapp  learn'd  this  in  Germany 
Or  no,  t  is  said  his  sect  is  rich  and  godly, 

Pious  and  pure,  beyond  what  I  can  term  any 
Of  ours,  although  they  propagate  more  broadhr. 

My  objection  s  to  his  title,  not  his  ritual, 

Although  I  wonder  how  it  grew  habitual. 

XXXVII. 
But  Rapp  is  the  reverse  of  0*aTous  matrons. 

Who  favour,  malgre  Malthus,  generation — 
Professors  of  that  genial  art,  and  patrons 

Of  all  the  modest  part  of  propagation. 
Which  after  all  at  such  a  desperate  rate  runs. 

That  half  its  produce  tends  to  emigration, 
That  sad  result  of>passions  and  potatoes — 
Two  weeds  which  pose  ourcconomic  Catos. 

xxx  vm. 

Had  Adeline  read  Malthas?  I  can't  tell; 

I  wish  she  had :  his  book's  the  eleventh  commaadsnent. 
Which  says,  « thou  shalt  not  marry* — unless  well  - 

This  he  (as  far  as  I  can  understand)  meant : 
T  is  not  my  purpose  on  his  views  to  dwell. 

Nor  canvass  what  «so  eminent  a  hand*  meant;1 
But  certes  it  cooducts  to  lives  ascetic, 
Or  turning  marriage  into  arithmetic.  I 

XXXIX.  , 

But  Adeline,  who  probably  presumed 

That  Juan  had  enough  of  maintenance. 
Or  separate  maintenance,  in  case 't  was  doom'd —  | 

As  on  the  whole  it  is  an  even  chance  i 

That  bridegrooms,  after  they  are  fairly  groom  J,  I 

May  retrograde  a  little  io  the  dance 
Of  marriage — (which  might  form  a  painter's  fame.         ' 
Like  jlolbein  s  «  Dance  of  Death*— but  'tis  the  same  — 

XL. 
But  Adeline  determined  Juan's  wedding 

In  her  own  mind,  and  that  s  enough  for  woman. 
But  then,  with  whom?  There  was  the  sage  Miss  Readiur   , 

Miss  Raw,  Miss  Flaw,    Miss  Showman,    and    Mt^  < 
Koowman, 
And  the  two  fair  co-heiresses  Gillbedding. 

She  deem'd  his  merits  something  more  than  common 
All  these  were  unobjectionable  matches,  ' 

And  might  go  on,  if  well  wound  up,  like  watch**. 
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XU. 
There  was  Mies  Millpond,  smooth  as  summer'*  tern, 

That  usual  paragon,  ao  only  daughter. 
Who  seem'd  the  cream  of  equanimity, 

Till  skimm'd — and  then  there  was  some  milk  and 
water, 
With  a  slight  shade  of  Blue  too  it  might  be, 

Beneath  the  surface;  but  what  did  it  matter! 
Love  's  riotous,  but  marriage  should. have  quiet, 
And,  being  consumptive,  live  on  a  milk  diet. 

XLII. 
And  then  there  was  the  Miss  Audacia  Shoestring, 

A  dasbing  demoiselle  of  good  estate, 
Whose  heart  was  fix'd  upon  a  star  of  bluestring ; 

But  whether  English  Dukes  grew  rare  of  late. 
Or  that  she  had  not  harp'd  upon  the  true  string, 

By  which  such  sirens  can  attract  our  great, 
She  took  up  with  some  foreign  younger  brother, 
A  Russ  or  Turk—  the  one  's  as  good  as  t'  other.] 

XL1II. 
And  then  there  was — but  why  should  I  go  00, 

Unless  the  ladies  should  go  off?  —there  was 
Indeed  a  certain  fair  and  fairy  one, 

Of  the  best  class,  and  better  than  her  class,— 
Aurora  Raby,  a  young  star  who  shone 

O'er  life,  loo  sweet  an  image  for  such  glass, 
A  lovely  being,  scarcely  form'd  or  moulded, 
A  rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded ; 

XLIV. 
Rich,  noble,  but  an  orphan;  left  an  only 

Child  10  the  care  of  guardians  good  and  kind ; 
Bat  still  her  aspect  had  an  air  so  lonely ! 

Blood  is  not  water;  and  where  shall  we  find 
Feelings  of  youth  like  those  which  overthrown  lie 

By  death,  when  we  are  left,  alas!  behind, 
To  feel,  in  friendless  palaces,  a  home 
Is  wanting,  and  our  best  ties  in  the  tomb  ? 

XLV. 

Early  in  years,  and  yet  more  infantine 
lu  figure,  she  had  something  of  sublime 

In  eyes  which  sadly  shone,  as  seraphs'  shine. 
All  youth — but  with  an  aspect  beyond  time ; 

Radiant  and  grave— as  pitying  man's  decline; 
Mournful — but  mournful  of  another's  crime, 

She  look'd  as  if  she  sat  by  Eden's  door, 

And  grieved  for  those  who  could  return  no  more. 

XLVI. 
She  was  a  Catholic  too,  sincere,  austere, 

As  far  as  her  own  gentle  heart  allow'd, 
Aud  deem'd  that  fallen  worship  far  more  dear 

Perhaps  because  't  was  fallen :  her  sires  were  proud 
Of  deeds  and  days  when  they  had  fill  d  the  ear 

Of  nations,  and  had  never  bent  or  bow  d 
To  novel  power;  and  as  she  was  the  last, 
She  held  their  old  faith  and  old  feelings  fast. 

XLYII. 
She  gased  upon  a  world  she  scarcely  knew, 

As  seeking  not  to  know  it;  silent,  lone, 
As  grows  a  Uower,  thus  quietly  she  grew, 

And  kept  her  heart  serene  within  its  tone. 
There  was  awe  in  the  homage  which  she  drew; 

Her  spirit  seem'd  as  seated  on  a  throne 
Apart  from  the  surrounding  world,  and  strong 
In  its  own  strength— most  strange  in  one  so  young ; 


XLVIII. 

Now  it  so  happen'd,  in  the  catalogue 

Of  Adeline,  Aurora  was  omitted, 
Although  her  birth  and  wealth  had  given  her  vogue 

Beyond  the  charmers  we  have  already  cited ; 
Her  beauty  also  seem'd  to  form  no  clog 

Against  her  being  mention'd  as  veil  fitted. 
By  many  virtues,  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
Of  single  gentlemen  who  would  be  double. 

XLIX. 
And  this  omission,  like  that  of  the  bust 

Of  Brutus  at  tho  pageant  of  Tiberius, 
Made  Juau  wonder,  as  no  doubt  he  must. 

This  he  express'd  half  smiling  and  half  serious; 
Wheu  Adeline  replied  with  some  disgust. 

And  with  an  air,  to  say  the  least,  imperious, 
She  marvell'd  «  what  he  saw  in  such  a  baby 
As  that  prim,  silent,  cold  Aurora  Raby  ?» 

L. 
Juan  rejoined — «  Sbe  was  a  Catholic, 

And  therefore  fittest,  as  of  his  persuasion ; 
Since  he  was  sure  his  mother  would  fjll  sick. 

And  the  Pope  thunder  excommunication, 
If w  But  here  Adeline,  who  seem'd  to  pique 

Herself  extremely  on  the  inoculation 
Of  others  with  her  own  opinions,  stated — 
As  usual— the  same  reason  which  sbe  late  did. 

LI. 
And  wherefore  not?    A  reasonable  reason, 

If  good,  is  none  the  worse  for  repetition; 
If  bad,  the  best  way 's  certaiuly  to  tease  on 

And  amplify :  you  lose  much  by  concision, 
Whereas  insisting  in  or  out- of  season 

Convinces  all  men,  even  a  politician; 
Or— what  is  just  the  same — it  wearies  out. 
So  the  end  's  gain'd,  what  signifies  the  route  T 

LU. 
Why  Adeline  had  this  slight  prejudice-r- 

For  prejudice  it  was — against  a  creature 
As  pure  as  sanctity  itself  from  vice, 

With  all  the  added  charm  of  form  and  feature, 
For  me  appears  a  question  far  too  nice, 

Since  Adeline  was  liberal  by  nature; 
But  nature 's  nature,  and  has  more  caprices 
Than  1  have  time,  or  will,  to  take  to  pieces. 

LIU. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  like  the  quiet  way 

With  which  Aurora  on  those  baubles  look'd. 

Which  charm  most  people  in  their  earlier  day: 
For  there  are  few  things  by  mankind  less  brook'd. 

And  womankind  too,  if  we  so  may  say, 
Than  finding  thus  their  genius  stand  rebuked, 

Like  «  Anthony's  by  Cxsar,*  by  the  few 

Who  look  upou  them  as  tbey  ought  to  do. 

LIV. 
It  wa*  not  envy — Adeline  had  none; 

Her  place  was  far  beyond  it,  and  her  mind. 
It  was  not  scorn — which  could  not  light  on  one 

Whose  greatest  fault  was  leaviog  few  to  find. 
It  was  not  jealousy,  1  think  :  but  shun 

Following  the  « ignes  fatui*  of  mankind. 

It  was  not but  t  is  easier  far,  alas! 

To  say  what  it  was  not,  than  what  it  was. 
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LV. 

Little  Aurora  deem'd  she  was  the  theme 
Of  such  discussion.    She  was  there  a  guest, 

A  beauteous  ripple  of  the  brilliant  stream 
Of  rank  and  youth,  though  purer  than  the  rest, 

Which  flow'd  on  for  a  moment  in  the  beam 
Time  sheds  a  moment  o'er  each  sparkling  crest. 

Had  she  known  this,  she  would  have  calmly  smiled — 

She  had  so  much,  or  little,  of  the  child. 

LVI. 
The  dashing  and  proud  air  of  Adeline 

Imposed  not  upon  her:  she  saw  her  blaze 
Much  as  she  would  have  6een  a  glow-worm  shine, 

Then  turn'd  unto  the  stars  for  loftier  rays. 
Juan  was  something  she  could  not  diviue, 

Being  no  Sibyl  in  the  new  world's  ways; 
Yet  she  was  nothing  dazzled  by  the  meteor, 
Because  she  did  not  pin  her  faith  on  feature. 

LVII. 
tlis  fame  too, — for  he  had  that  kind  of  fame 

Which  sometimes  plays  the  deuce  with  womankind, 
A  heterogeneous  mass  of  glorious  blame, 

Half  virtues  and  whole  vices  being  combined ; 
Faults  which  attract  because  they  are  not  tame; 

Follies  trick'd  out  so  brightly  that  they  blind : — 
These  seals  upon  her  wax  made  no  impression, 
Such  was  her  coldness  or  her  self-possession. 

LVIII. 
Juan  knew  nought  of  such  a  character — 

High,  yet  resembling  not  his  lost  Haidee ; 
Yet  each  was  radiant  in  her  proper  sphere: 

The  Island  girl,  bred  up  by  the  lone  sea, 
More  warm,  as  lovely,  and  not  less  siucere, 

Was  nature's  all :  Aurora  could  not  be 
Nor  would  be  thus; — the  difference  in  them 
Was  such  as  lies  between  a  flower  and  gem. 

LIX. 
Having  wound  up  with  this  sublime  comparison, 
Methioks  we  may  proceed  upon  our  narrative, 
And,  as  my  friend  Scott  says,  « I  sound  my  Warison ;» 

Scott,  the  superlative  of  my  comparative — 
Scott,  who  can  paint  your  Christian  knight  or  Saracen, 
Serf,  lord,  man,  with  such  skill  as  none  would  share 
it,  if 

There  had  not  been  one  Shafepeare  and  Voltaire, 
Of  one  or  both  of  whom  he  seems  the  heir. 

LX. 
I  say,  in  my  slight  way  I  may  proceed 

To  play  upon  the  surface  of  humanity. 
I  write  the  world,  nor  care  if  the  world  read. 

At  least  for  this  I  cannot  spare  its  vanity. 
My  muse  hath  bred,  and  still  perhaps  may  breed 

More  floes  by  this  lame  scroll :  when  I  begau  it,  I 
Thought  that  it  might  turn  out  so— now  I  know  it, 
But  still  I  am,  or  was,  a  pretty  poet. 

LXI. 

The  conference  or  congress  (for  it  ended 

As  congresses  of  late  do)  of  the  Lady 
Adeline  and  Don  Juan  rather  blended 

Some  acids  with  the  sweets — for  she  was  heady ; 
But,  ere  the  matter  could  be  marr'd  or  mended, 

The  silvery  bell  rung,  not  for  «  dinner  ready, » 
But  for  that  hour,  call'd  half-hour,  given  to  dress, 
Though  ladies'  robes  seem  scant  enough  for  less. 


urn. 

Great  things  were  now  to  be  achieved  at  Cable, 
With  massy  plate  for  armour,  knives  and  forks 

For  weapons;  but  what  muse  since  Homer  *s  able 
(His  feasts  are  not  the  worst  part  of  bis  works) 

To  draw  up  in  array  a  single  day-bill 
Of  modern  dinners?  where  more  mystery  lurks 

In  soups  or  sauces,  or  a  sole  ragout, 

Than  witches,  b — ches,  or  physicians  brew. 

LXin. 

There  was  a  goodly  «soupe  a  la  bonne  ftmme,» 
Though  God  knows  whence  it  came  from ;  there  was  Coo 

A  turbot  for  relief  of  those  who  cram. 
Relieved  with  dindon  a  la  Perigucux ; 

There  also  was — —the  sinner  that  I  am? 

How  shall  I  get  this  gourmand  stanza  through  ? — 

Soupe  a  la  Beanveau,  whose  relief  was  Dory, 

Relieved  itself  by  pork,  for  greater  glory. 

LXIV. 
But  I  must  crowd  all  into  one  grand  mess 

Or  mass;  for  should  I  stretch  into  detail. 
My  muse  would  run  much  more  into  excess, 

Than  when  some  squeamish  people  deem  her  frail. 
But  though  a  «  bonne  vivante,»  1  must  confess 

Her  stomach  's  not  her  peccant  part:  this  tale 
However  doth  require  some  slight  refection. 
Just  to  relieve  her  spirits  from  dejection. 

LXV. 
Fowls  a  la  Conde,  slices  eke  of  salmon, 

With  sauces  Genevoiscs,  and  haunch  of  venison ; 
Wines  too  which  might  again  have  slain  young  Amman, 

A  man  like  whom  1  hope  we  shan't  see  many  soon ; 
They  also  set  a  glazed  Westphalian  ham  on. 

Whereon  Apicius  would  bestow  his  benison ; 
And  then  there  was  champagne  with  foaming  whirls. 
As  white  as  Cleopatra's  melted  pearls. 

LXVI. 
Then  there  was  God  knows  what  «  a  l'Allemande,* 

«  A  l'Espagnolc,!*  « rimballe,»  and  «Salpieoo» — 
With  things  1  can't  withstand  or  understand, 

Though  swallow'd  with  much  zest  upon  the  whole ; 
And  «  entremetSM  to  piddle  with  at  hand, 

Gently  to  lull  down  the  subsiding  soul; 
While  great  Lucullus  (robe  triomphale)  muffles — 
(There  's  fame) — young  partridge  fillets,  deck'd  with 
truffles.  4 

LXVII. 

What  are  the  fillets  on  the  victor's  brow 

To  these?    They  are  rags  or  dust.    Where  is  the  areb 
Which  nodded  to  the  nation's  spoils  below  T 

Where  the  triumphal  chariot's  haughty  march? 
Gone  to  where  victories  must  like  dinners  go. 

Further  1  shall  not  follow  the  research: 
But  oh !  ye  modern  heroes  with  your  cartridges. 
When  will  your  names  lend  lustre  even  to  partridge*  * 

LXVHI. 
Those  truffles  too  are  no  bad  accessaries, 

Follow'd  by  «  petits  puits  d'amour* — a  dbh 
Of  which  perhaps  the  cookery  rather  varies. 

So  every  one  may  dress  it  to  his  wish. 
According  to  the  best  of  dictionaries. 

Which  encyclopaedic  both  flesh  and  fish ; 
But  even  sans  a  confitures,*  it  no  less  true  is, 
There  s  pretty  picking  in  those  «  petits  puits.  »* 
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LX1X. 
The  mind  is  lost  in  mighty  contemplation 

Of  intellect  expended  on  two  courses ; 
And  indigestion's  grand  multiplication 

Requires  arithmetic  beyond  my  forces. 
Who  would  suppose,  from  Adam's  simple  ration. 

That  cookery  could  have  call'd  forth  such  resources, 
As  form  a  science  and  a  nomenclature 
From  out  the  commonest  demands  of  nature  f 

LXX. 

The  classes  jingled,  and  the  palates  tingled; 

The  diners  of  celebrity  dined  well ; 
The  ladies  with  more  moderation  mingled 

In  the  feast,  pecking  less  than  I  can  tell ; 
Also  the  younger  men  too ;  for  a  springald 

Can't  like  ripe  age  ra  gourmandise  excel, 
But  thinks  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper 
;  When  seated  next  him)  of  some  pretty  lisper. 

LXXI. 
Alas!  I  must  leave  undescribed  the  gibier, 

The  salmi,  the  consomml,  the  puree, 
All  which  I  use  to  make  my  rhymes  run  glibber 

Than  could  roast  beef  in  our  rough  John  Bull  way: 
1  must  not  introduce  even  a  spare  rib  here, 

«  Bubble  and  squeakn  would  spoil  my  liquid  lay; 
But  I  have  dined,  and  must  forego,  alas ! 
The  chaste  description  even  of  a  «  becasse,i> 

LXXII. 
And  fruits,  and  ice,  and  all  that  art  refines 

From  nature  for  the  service  of  the  gout, — 
Taste  or  the  gout, — pronounce  it  as  inclines 

Your  stomach !     Ere  you  dine,  the  French  will  do ; 
But  after y  there  are  sometimes  certain  signs 

Which  prove  plain  English  truer  of  the  two. 
Hast  ever  had  the  gout?     I  have  not  had  it — 
But  I  may  have,  and  you  too,  reader,  dread  it. 

LXXIII. 
The  simple  olives,  best  allies  of  wine, 

Must  I  pass  over  in  my  bill  of  fare? 
I  must,  although  a  favourite  «  platn  of  mine 

In  Spain,  and  Lucca,  Athens,  every  where: 
On  them  and  bread  't  was  oft  my  luck  to  dine. 

The  grass  my  table-cloth,  in  open  air, 
On  Sunium  or  Hymettus,  like  Diogenes, 
Of  whom  half  my  philosophy  the  progeny  is. 

LXXIV. 
Amidst  this  tumult  of  tish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 

And  vegetables,  all  in  masquerade, 
The  guests  were  placed  according  to  their  roll. 

But  various  as  the  various  meats  displayed : 
Don  Juan  sat  next  an  «  a  I'Espagno)e» — 

Mo  damsel,  but  a  dish,  as  haih  been  said  ; 
But  to  far  like  a  lady,  that 't  was  drest 
Superbly,  and  contain'd  a  world  of  sest. 

LXXV. 

By  some  odd  chance  too  he  was  placed  between 

Aurora  and  the  Lady  Adeline — 
A  situation  di  fncul  t,  I  ween, 

For  man  therein,  with  eyes  and  heart,  to  dine. 
Also  the  conference  which  we  have  seen 

Was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  shine ; 
For  Adeline,  addressing  few  words  to  him, 
With  two  transcendent  eyes  seem  d  to  look  through  him. 


LXXVI.' 

I  sometimes  almost  think  that  eyes  have  ears : 
This  much  is  sure,  that,  out  of  ear-shot,  things 

Are  somehow  echoed  to  the  pretty  dears, 
Of  which  I  can't  tell  whence  their  knowledge  springs ; 

Like  that  same  mystic  music  of  the  spheres, 
Which  no  one  hears  so  loudly  though  it  rings. 

T  is  wonderful  how  oft  the  sex  have  beard 

Long  dialogues  which  pass'd  without  a  word ! 

LXXVII. 
Aurora  sat  with  that  indifference 

Which  piques  a  preux  chevalier — as  it  ought : 
Of  all  offences  that  s  the  worst  offence, 

Which  seems  to  hint  you  are  not  worth  a  thought. 
Now  Juan,  though  no  coxcomb  in  pretence, 

Was  not  exactly  pleased  to  be  so  caught ; 
Like  a  good  ship  entangled  among  ice, 
And  after  so  much  excellent  advice. 

Lxxvm. 

To  his  gay  nothings,  nothing  was  replied, 
Or  something  which  was  nothing,  as  urbanity 

Required.    Aurora  scarcely  look'd  aside, 
Nor  even  smiled  enough  for  any  vanity. 

The  devil  was  in  the  girl !     Could  it  be  pride  ? 
Or  modesty,  or  absence,  or  inanity  ? 

Heaven  knows !    But  Adeline's  ma licious  eyes 

Sparkled  with  her  successful  prophecies. 

LXXIX. 

And  look'd  as  much  as  if  to  say,  « I  said  It  ;»— 

A  kind  of  triumph  I  'II  not  recommend, 
Because  it  sometimes,  as  I  *ve  seen  or  read  it, 

Both  in  the  case  of  lover  and  of  friend. 
Will  pique  a  gentleman,  for  his  own  credit, 

To  bring  what  was  a  jest  to  a  serious  end ; 
For  all  men  prophesy  what  is  or  was. 
And  hate  those  who  won't  let  them  come  to  pass. 

LXXX. 

Juan  was  drawn  thus  into  some  attentions, 
Slight  but  select,  and  just  enough  to  express. 

To  females  of  perspicuous  comprehensions, 

That  he  would  rather  make  them  more  than  less. 

Aurora  at  the  last  (so  history  mentions, 
Though  probably  much  less  a  fact  than  guesx) 

So  far  relax'd  her  thoughts  from  their  sweet  prison, 

As  once  or  twice  to  smile,  if  not  to  listen. 

LXXXI. 

From  answering,  she  began  to  question :  this 
With  her  was  rare ;  and  Adeline,  who  as  yet 

Thought  her  predictions  went  not  much  amiss, 
Began  to  dread  she  'd  thaw  to  a  coquette— 

So  very  difficult,  they  say,  it  is 
To  keep  extremes  from  meeting,  when  once  set 

In  motion;  but  she  here  too  much  refined — 

Aurora's  spirit  was  not  of  that  kind. 

LXXXII. 

But  Juan  had  a  sort  of  winning  way, 

A  proud  humility,  if  such  there  be, 
Which  show'd  «uch  deference  to  what  females  say. 

As  if  each  charming  word  were  a  decree. 
His  tact  too  temper'd  him  from  grave  to  gay. 

And  taught  him  when  to  be  reserved  or  free : 
He  had  the  art  of  drawing  people  out, 
Without  their  seeing  what  he  was  about. 
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LXXXIII. 
Aurora,  who  in  her  indifference 

Confounded  him  in  common  with  the  crowd 
Of  flutterera,  though  she  deem'd  he  had  more  sense 

Than  whispering  foplings,  or  than  witlings  loud, — 
Commenced  (from  snch  slight  tilings  will  great  com- 
mence) 

To  feel  that  flattery  which  attracts  the  proud 
Rather  by  deference  than  compliment, 
And  wins  even  by  a  delicate  dissent. 

LXXXIV. 
And  then  he  had  good  looks; — that  point  was  carried 

Nem.  con.  amongst  the  women,  which  I  grieve 
To  say  leads  oft  to  crim.  con.  with  the  married — 

A  case  which  to  the  juries  we  may  leave, 
Since  with  digressions  we  too-long  have  tarried. 

Now  though  we  know  of  old  that  looks  deceive, 
And  always  have  done,  somehow  these  good  looks 
Make  more  impression  than  the  best  of  books. 

LXXXV. 

Aurora,  who  look'd  more  on  book*  than  face*, 

Was  very  young,  although  so  very  sage, 
Admiring  more  Minerva  than  the  Graces, 

Especially  upon  a  printed  page. 
But  virtue  s  self,  with  all  her  tightest  laces, 

Has  not  the  natural  stays  of  strict  old  age ; 
And  Socrates,  that  model  of  all  duty, 
Own'd  to  a  penchant,  though  discreet,  for  beauty. 

LXXXVI. 
And  girls  of  sixteen  are  thus  far  Socratic, 

But  innocently  so,  as  Socrates  : 
And  really,  if  the  sage  sublime  and  Attic 

At  seventy  years  had  phantasies  like  these, 
Which  Plato  in  his  dialogues  dramatic 

Has  shown,  I  know  not  why  they  should  displease 
In  virgins — always  in  a  modest  way. 
Observe ;  for  that  with  me 's  a  «  sine  qua.»  6 

LXXXVII. 
Also  observe,  that  like  the  great  Lord  Coke, 

(See  Littleton)  whene'er  1  have  exprcss'd 
Opinions  two,  which  at  first  sight  may  look 

Twin  opposite*,  the  second  is  the  best. 
Perhaps  1  have  a  third  too  in  a  nook, 

Or  none  at  all — which  seems  a  sorry  jest ; 
But  if  a  writer  should  be  quite  consistent, 
How  could  he  possibly  show  things  existent? 

LXXXVIII. 
If  people  contradict  themselves,  can  I 

Help  contradicting  them,  and  every  body, 
Even  my  veracious  self! — but  that's  a  lie; 

I  never  did  so,  never  will — how  should  IT 
He  who  doubts  all  things,  nothing  can  deny; 
Truths  fountains  may  be  clear — her  streams  are  muddy, 
And  cut  through  such  canals  of  contradiction, 
That  she  must  often  navigate  o'er  fiction. 

LXXXIX. 
Apologue,  fable,  poesy,  and  parable, 

Are  false,  but  may  be  render'd  also  true 
By  those  who  sow  them  in  a  land  that  s  arable. 

T  is  wonderful  what  fable  will  not  do! 
T  is  said  it  makes  reality  more  bearable : 

But  vthat  's  reality  1  Who  has  its  clue  ? 
Philosophy?  No ;  she  too  much  rejects. 

Religion  ?  Yes;  but  which  of  all  her  sects? 


XC. 
Some  millions  must  be  wrong,  that  '•  pretty  clear  : 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  that  all  were  right. 
God  help  us !  Since  we  have  need  on  our  career 

To  keep  our  holy  beacons  always  bright, 
T  is  time  that  some  new  prophet  should  appear. 

Or  old  indulge  man  with  a  second  sight. 
Opinions  wear  out  in  some  thousand  years. 
Without  a  small  refresh  men  t  from  the  spheres. 

XCI. 
But  here  again,  why  will  I  thus  entangle 

Myself  with  metaphysics?  None  can  hale 
So  much  as  I  do  any  kind  of  wrangle; 

And  yet,  such  is  my  folly,  or  my  fete, 
I  always  knock  my  head  against  some  angle 

About  the  present,  past,  or  future  state: 
Yet  I  wish  well  to  Trojan  and  to  Tyrian, 
For  I  was  bred  a  moderate  Presbyterian. 

XCII. 
But  though  I  am  a  temperate  theologian. 

And  also  meek  as  a  metaphysician, 
Impartial  between  Tyrian  and  Trojan, 

As  Eldon  on  a  lunatic  commission, — 
In  politics,  my  duty  is  to  show  John 

Bull  something  of  the  lower  world's  condition. 
It  makes  my  blood  boil  like  the  springs  of  Hecla, 
To  see  men  let  these  scoundrel  sovereigns  break  law. 

xcni. 

But  politics,  and  policy,  and  piety. 

Are  topics  which  I  sometimes  introduce. 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  variety, 
But  as  subservient  to  a  moral  use ; 

lleceuse  my  business  is  to  dress  society, 
And  stuff  with  sage  that  very  verdant  goose. 

And  now,  that  we  may  furnish  with  some  matter  all 

Tastes,  we  are  going  to  try  the  supernaturai 

XCIV. 
And  now  I  will  give  up  all  argument : 

And  positively  henceforth  no  temptation 
Shall  «  fool  me  to  the  top  up  of  my  bent  ;• 

Yes,  I  '11  begin  a  thorough  reformation. 
Indeed  I  never  knew  what  people  meant 

By  deeming  that  my  Muse's  conversation 
Was  dangerous  ; — I  think  she  is  as  harmless 
As  some  who  labour  more  and  yet  may  charm  lets 

XCV. 
Grim  reader  !  did  you  ever  see  a  ghost  ? 

No;  but  you  have  heard — I  understand — be  dumb ! 
And  don't  regret  the  time  you  may  have  lost, 

For  you  have  got  that  pleasure  still  to  come : 
And  do  not  think  I  mcau  to  sueer  at  most 

Of  these  things,  or  by  ridicule  benumb 
That  source  of  the  sublime  and  the  mysterious  . — 
For  certain  reasons,  my  belief  is  serious. 

XCVI. 
Serious  ?  You  laugh : — you  may ;  that  will  I  not , 

My  smiles  must  be  sincere  or  not  at  alL 
I  say  I  do  believe  a  hau tiled  spot 

Exists— and  where  ?  That  shall  I  not  recal, 
Because  I  'd  rather  it  should  be  forgot. 

«  Shadows  the  soul  of  Richard  •  may  &pp*l. 
In  short,  upon  that  subject  I  've  some  qualms  very 
Like  those  of  the  Philosopher  of  Mahnsbury.  7 
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xcvii. 

The  night  (I  sing  by  night — sometimes  an  owl, 
And  now  and  then  a  nightingale) — is  dim, 

And  the  loud  shriek  of  sage  Minerva's  fowl 
Rattles  aroand  me  her  discordant  hymn : 

Old  portraits  from  old  walls  upon  me  scowl — 
1  wish  to  heaven  they  would  not  look  so  grim  ; 

The  dying  embers  dwindle  in  the  grate — 

I  think  too  that  I  have  sate  up  too  late  : 

XCVIII. 
And  therefore,  though  't  is  by  no  means  my  way 

To  rhyme  at  noon — when  I  have  other  things 
To  think  of,  if  I  ever  think, — I  say 

1  feel  some  chilly  midnight  shudderings, 
And  prudently  postpone,  until  mid-day, 

Treating  a  topic  which,  alas !  but  brings' 
Shadows ; — but  you  must  be  in  my  condition 
Before  you  learn  to  call  this  superstition. 

XCIX. 
Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 

Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge : 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are  ! 

How  less  what  we  may  be !  The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbles  ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages;  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves. 


CANTO  XVI 


Tib  antique  Persians  taught  three  useful  things, — 
To  draw  the  bow,  to  ride,  and  speak  the  truth. 

This  was  the  mode  of  Gyrus — best  of  kings — 
A  mode  adopted  since  by  modern  youth. 

Bows  have  they,  generally  with  two  strings ; 
Horses  they  ride  without  remorse  or  ruth  ; 

At  speaking  truth  perhaps  they  are  less  clever, 

But  draw  the  long  bow  better  now  than  ever. 

IJ. 
The  cause  of  this  effect,  or  this  defect, — 

«  For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause,** — 
Is  what  I  have  not  leisure  to  inspect ; 

But  this  I  must  say  in  my  own  applause, 
Of  all  the  Muses  that  I  recollect, 

Whate'er  may  be  her  follies  or  her  flaws 
In  some  things,  mine 's  beyond  all  contradiction 
The  most  sincere  that  ever  dealt  in  fiction. 

III. 
And  as  she  treats  all  things,  and  ne'er  retreats 

From  any  thing,  this  Epic  will  contain 
A  wilderness  of  the  most  rare  conceits, 

Which  you  might  elsewhere  hope  to  find  in  vain. 
'T  is  true  there  be  some  bitters  with  the  sweets, 

Yet  mix'd  so  slightly  that  you  can't  complain, 
Bat  wonder  they  so  few  are,  since  my  tale  U 
«  De  rebus  cunctis  ct  quibusdnm  nliir..» 


IV. 
Bat  of  all  truths  which  she  has  told,  the  most 

True  is  that  which  she  is  about  to  telL 
I  said  it  was  a  story  of  a  ghost — 

What  then  ?  I  only  know  it  so  befel. 
Have  you  explored  the  limits  of  the  coast. 

Where  all  the  dwellers  of  the  earth  must  dwell  T 
T  is  time  to  strike  such  puny  doubters  dumb  as 
The  sceptics  who  would  not  believe  Columbus. 

V. 

Some  people  would  impose  now  with  authority, 
Turpin's  or  Monmouth  Geoffry's  Chronicle ; 

Hen  whose  historical  superiority 
Is  always  greatest  at  a  miracle. 

But  Saint  Augustine  has  the  great  priority, 
Who  bids  all  men  believe  the  impossible. 

Because 't  is  so.     Who  nibble,  scribble,  quibble,  be 

Quiets  at  once  with  «  quia  impossible. » 

VI. 

And  therefore,  mortals,  cavil  not  at  all; 

Believe : — if 't  is  improbable  you  must  ; 
And  if  it  is  impossible,  you  shall: 

T  is  always  best  to  take  things  upon  trust. 
I  do  not  speak  profanely  to  recal 

Those  holier  mysteries,  which  the  wise  and  just 
Receive  as  gospel,  and  which  grow  more  rooted, 
As  all  truths  must,  the  mote  they  are  disputed. 

VII. 
I  merely  mean  to  say  what  Johnson  said. 

That  in  the  course  of  some  six  thousand  years, 
All  nations  have  believed  that  from  the  dead 

A  visitant  at  intervals  appears  ; 
And  what  is  strangest  upon  this  strange  head, 

Is,  that  whatever  bar  the  reason  rears 
'Gainst  such  belief,  there 's  something  stronger  still 
In  its  behalf,  let  those  deny  who  will. 

VIII. 
The  dinner  and  the  soiree  too  were  done, 

The  supper  too  discuss'd,  the  dames  admired. 
The  banqueteers  had  dropp'd  off  one  by  one — 

The  song  was  fcilent,  and  the  dance  expired : 
The  last  thin  petticoats  were  vanish'd,  gone 

Like  fleecy  clouds  into  the  sky  retired, 
And  nothing  brighter  gleam'd  through  the  saloon 
Than  dying  tapers — and  the  peeping  moon. 

K. 
The  evaporation  of  a  joyous  day 

Is  like  the  last  glass  of  champagne,  without 
The  foam  which  made  its  virgin  bumper  gay; 

Or  like  a  system  coupled  with  a  doubt ; 
Or  like  a  soda-botrle  when  its  spray 

Has  sparkled  and  let  half  its  spirit  out ; 
Or  like  a  billow  left  by  storms  behind. 
Without  the  animation  of  the  wind  ; 

X. 

Or  like  an  opiate  which  brings  troubled  rest. 
Or  none ;  or  like — like  nothing  that  I  know 

Except  itself; — such  is  the  human  breast ; 
A  thing,  of  which  similitudes  can  show 

No  real  likeness, — like  the  old  Tyrian  vest 
Dyed  purple,  none  at  present  can  tell  how, 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal.  * 

So  perish  every  tyrant's  robe  piece-meal ! 
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XI. 

But  next  to  dressing  for  a  rout  or  ball, 
Undressing  is  a  woe ;  our  robe  de  chambrc 

Hay  sit  like  that  of  Nessus  and  recal 

Thoughts  quite  as  yellow,  but  less  clear  than  amber. 

Titus  exclaim  d,  «  I  've  lost  a  day !»     Of  all 
The  nights  and  days  most  people  can  remember, 

(f  have  had  of  both,  some  not  to  be  diadain'd) 

I  wish  they  d  state  how  many  they  have  gain  iL 

XII. 
And  Juan,  on  retiring  for  the  night, 

Felt  restless  and  perplexed,  and  compromised; 
He  thought  Aurora  Raby's  eyes  more  bright 

Than  Adeline  (such  is  advice)  advised ; 
If  he  had  known  exactly  bis  own  plight, 

He  probably  would  have  philosophised ; 
A  great  resource  to  all,  and  ne'er  denied 
Till  wanted ;  therefore  Juan  only  sigh'd. 

XIII. 

He  sigh'd ; — the  next  resource  is  the  full  moon, 
Where  all  sighs  are  deposited ;  and  now 

It  happen'd  luckily,  the  chaste  orb  shone 
As  clear  as  such  a  climate  will  allow; 

And  Juan's  mind  was  in  the  proper  tone 

To  hail  her  with  the  apostrophe — «  Oh,  thou!» 

Of  amatory  egotism  the  tuism, 

Which  further  to  explain  would  be  a  truism. 

XIV. 
But  lover,  poet,  or  astronomer, 

Shepherd,  or  swain,  whoever  may  behold, 
Feel  some  abstraction  when  they  gaze  on  her : 

Great  thoughts  we  catch  from  thence  (besides  a  cold 
Sometimes,  unless  my  feelings  rather  err) ; 

Deep  secrets  to  her  rolling  light  are  told ; 
The  ocean's  tides  and  mortal's  brains  she  sways, 
And  also  hearts,  if  there  be  truth  in  lays. 

XV. 

Juan  Celt  somewhat  pensive,  and  disposed 
For  contemplation  rather  than  his  pillow  : 

The  Gothic  chamber,  where  he  was  enclosed, 
Let  in  the  rippling  sound  of  the  lake's  billow, 

With  all  the  mystery  by  midoight  caused  ; 
Below  his  window  waved  (of  course)  a  willow ; 

And  he  stood  gazing  out  on  the  cascade 

That  tlash'd  and  after  darken'd  in  the  shade. 

XVI. 
Upon  his  table  or  his  toilet — which 

Of  these  is  not  exactly  ascertained— 
(I  state  this,  for  I  am  cautious  to  a  pitch 

Of  nicety,  where  a  fact  is  to  be  gain'd) 
A  lamp  burn'd  high,  while  he  leant  from  a  niche, 

Where  many  a  Gothic  ornament  remain'd. 
In  chisel'd  stone  and  painted  glass,  and  all 
That  time  has  left  our  fathers  of  their  hall. 

XVII. 

Then,  as  the  night  was  clear  though  cold,  he  threw 
His  chamber-door  wide  open — and  went  forth 

Into  a  gallery,  of  a  sombre  hue, 
Long,  furnish  d  with  old  pictures  of  great  worth, 

Of  knights  and  dames  heroic  and  chaste  too, 
As  doubtless  should  be  people  of  high  birth. 

But  by  dim  lights  the  portraits  of  the  dead 

nave  som.  *hing  ghastly,'  desolate,  and  dread. 


XVIII. 
The  forms  of  the  grim  knights  and  pictured 

Look  liviug  in  the  moon ;  and  as  yon  tarn 
Backward  and  forward  to  the  echoes  faint 

Of  your  own  footsteps — voices  from  the  am 
Appear  to  wake,  and  shadows  wild  and  quaint 

Start  from  the  frames  which  fence  their  aspects  stern. 
As  if  to  ask  how  can  yon  dare  to  keep 
A  vigil  there,  where  all  bnt  death  should  sleep. 

XIX. 

And  the  pale  smile  of  beauties  in  the  grave, 
The  charms  of  other  days,  in  starlight  gleam* 

Glimmer  on  high;  their  buried  locks  still  wave 
Along  the  canvas;  their  eyes  glance  like  dreams* 

On  ours,  or  spars  within  some  dusky  cave. 
But  death  is  imaged  in  their  shadowy  beams. 

A  picture  is  the  past ;  even  ere  its  frame 

Be  gilt,  who  sate  hath  ceased  to  be  the  same. 

XX. 

As  Juan  mused  on  mutability, 

Or  on  his  mistress— terms  synonymous- 
No  sound  except  the  echo  of  bis  sigh 

Or  step  ran  sadly  through  that  antique  house, 
When  suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  so,  nigh, 

A  supernatural  agent — or  a  mouse, 
Whose  little  nibbling  rustle  will  embarrass 
Most  people,  as  it  plays  along  the  arras. 

XXI. 

It  was  no  mouse,  but  lo!  a  monk,  array 'd 
In  cowl  and  beads  and  dusky  garb,  appear'd. 

Now  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  lapsed  in  shade. 
With  steps  that  trod  as  heavy,  yet  unheard; 

His  garments  only  a  slight  murmur  made ; 
He  moved  as  shadowy  as  the  sisters  weird. 

But  slowly;  and  as  he  pass'd  Juan  by, 

Glanced,  without  pausing,  on  him  a  bright  eye. 

xxn. 

Juan  was  petrified;  he  had  heard  a  hint 

Of  such  a  spirit  in  these  halls  of  old, 
But  thought,  like  most  men,  there  was  nothing  in  "« 

Beyond  the  rumour  which  such  spots  unfold, 
Goin'd  from  surviving  superstition's  mint. 

Which  passes  ghosts  in  currency  like  gold, 
But  rarely  seen,  like  gold  compared  with  paper. 
And  did  he  see  this?  or  was  it  a  vapour? 

xxm. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  pass'd,  repess'd — the  thing  of  air. 
Or  earth  beneath,  or  heaven,  or  t'  other  pbtce ; 

And  Juan  gazed  upon  it  with  a  stare. 
Yet  could  not  speak  or  move ;  but,  on  its  base 

As  stands  a  statue,  stood :  he  felt  his  hair 
Twiue  like  a  knot  of  so.ikes  around  his  face ; 

He  tax'd  his  tongue  for  words,  which  were  not  granted 

To  ask  the  reverend  person  what  he  wanted. 

XXIV. 

The  third  time,  after  a  still  longer  pause, 

The  shadow  pass'd  away— but  where  ?  the  bail 

Was  long,  and  thus  far  there  was  no  great  cause 
To  think  his  vanishing  unnatural : 

Doors  there  were  many,  through  whieiu  by  the  laws 
Of  physics,  bodies  whether  short  or  tall 

Might  come  or  go ;  but  Juan  could  not  state 

Through  which  the  spectre  seem'tt  to  evaporate. 
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XXV. 
He  stood,  how  long  he  knew  not,  but  it  secm'd 

Ad  age—expectant,  powerless,  with  his  eyes 
Strain'd  on  the  spot  where  first  the  figure  gleam'd; 

Then  by  degrees  recall'd  his  energies, 
And  would  have  pass'd  the  whole  off  as  a  dream, 

But  could  not  wake ;  he  was,  he  did  surmise, 
Walking  already,  and  return'd  at  length 
Back  to  his  chamber-,  shorn  of  half  his  strength. 

XXVI. 
All  there  was  as  he  left  it :  still  his  taper 

Burnt,  and  not  blue,  as  modest  tapers  use, 
Receiving  sprites  with  sympathetic  vapour; 

He  rubb'd  his  eyes,  and  they  did  not  refute 
Tbeir  office  ;  he  took  up  an  old  newspaper ; 

The  paper  was  right  easy  to  peruse ;  • 
He  read  an  article  the  king  attacking. 
And  a  long  eulogy  of  «  Patent  Blacking.* 

XXVII. 
This  savour'd  of  this  world ;  but  his  hand  shook — 

He  shut  his  door,  and  after  having  read 
A  paragraph,  I  think  about  HorneTooke, 
I       Uodresa'd,  and  rather  slowly  went  to  bed. 
i  There,  couch'd  all  snugly  on  his  pillow's  nook, 
!      With  what  he  had  seen  his  phantasy  he  fed, 
■  And  though  it  was  no  opiate,  slumber  crept 
{  Upon  him  by  degrees,  and  so  he  slept. 

'  XXVIII. 

j  He  woke  betimes;  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 

Ponder'd  upon  his  visitant  or  vision, 
1  And  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  disclosed, 
I       At  risk  of  being  quizz'd  for  superstition. 
I  The  more  he  thought,  the  more  hi*  mind  was  posed ; 
)      In  the  mean  time  his  valet,  whose  precision 
'  Was  great,  because  his  master  brook'd  no  less, 
*  Knock'd  to  inform  him  it  was  time  to  dress. 

'  XXIX. 

I  He  dress'd;  and,  like  young  people,. he  was  wont 

To  take  some  1  rouble  with  his  toilet,  but 
:  This  mornin;;  rather  spent  less  time  upon't; 
I       Aside  his*  very  mirror  soon  was  put : 
j  His  curls  fell  negligently  o'er  his  front, 
|       His  clothes  mere  not  curb'd  to  their  usual  rut, 
'  nia  very  neckcloth's  Gordian  knot  was  lied 
.  Almost  a  hair's  breadth  too  much  on  one  side. 

XXX. 

And  when  he  walk'd  down  into  the  saloon. 

He  sate  him  pensive  o'er  a  dish  of  tea. 
Which  he  perhaps  had  not  discover'd  soon. 

Had  it  not  happen'd  scaldiug  hot  to  be, 
Which  made  him  hava  recourse  unto  his  spoon ; 
So  much  distrait  he  was,  that  all  could  sec 
1  That  something  was  the  matter — Adeline 
I  The  first— but  what  she  could  not  well  diviue. 

I  XXXI. 

i  She  look'd,  and  saw  him  pale,  and  turn'd  as  pale 
Herself;  then  liastily  look'd  down,  and  niutlcr'd 
Something,  but  what  s  not  suited  iu  my  tale. 

Lord  Henry  said,  his  muffin  was  ill  butter  d ; 
i  The  Duchess  of  Filz-Fulkc  play'd  with  lier  veil, 
I      And  look'd  at  Juan  hard,  but  nothing  utter'd. 
\  Aurora  Raby,  with  her  large  dark  eyes, 
Survey "d  him  with  a  kind  of  calm  surprise. 


XXXII. 

But  seeing  him  nil  cold  and  silent  still. 
And  every  body  wondering  more  or  less, 

Fair  Adeline  inquired,  « If  he  were  ill?» 

He  started,  and  said,  «  Yes — no — rather — yes.»> 

The  family  physician  had  great  skill, 

And,  being  present,  now  began  to  express 

His  readiness  to  feel  hk  pulse  and  tell 

The  cause,  but  Juan  said,  « lie  was  qnitc  well  » 

XXXIII. 

«  Quite  Well ;  yes ;  no.i»— These  answers  were  mysterious, 
And  yet  his  looks  appear'd  to  sanction  both, 

However  they  might  savour  of  delirious; 
Something  like  illness  of  a  sudden  growth 

Weigh'd  on  his  spirit,  though  by  no  means  serious. 
But  for  the  rest,  as  he  himself  secm'd  loth 

To  state  the  case,  it  might  be  ta'cn  for  granted 

It  was  not  the  physician  that  he  wanted. 

XXXIV. 
Lord  Henry,  who  had  now  tliscuss'd  his  chocolate, 

Also  the  muffin  wliereof  he  complain'd, 
Said,  Juan  had  not  got  his  usual  look  elate. 

At  which  he  marvel  Id,  since  it  had  not  rain'd ; 
Then  ask'd  her  grace  what  news  were  of  the  duke  of  late  ? 

Her  grace  replied,  his  grace  was  rather  pain'd 
With  some  slight,  light,  hereditary  twinges 
Of  gout,  which  rusts  aristocratic  hinges. 

XXXV. 

Then  Henry  turn'd  to  Juan  and  addrcss'd 
A  few  words  of  condolence  on  his  state : 

«  You  look,*  quoth  he,  «  as  if  you  had  had  your  rest 
Broke  in  upon  by  the  Black  Friar  of  laic.» 

u  What  friar  ?»  said  Juan ;  and  he  did  his  best 
To  put  the  question  with  an  air  sedate, 

Or  careless;  but  the  effort  was  not  valid 

To  hinder  him  from  growing  still  more  pallid. 

XXXVI. 

•<0h!  have  you  never  heard  of  the  Black  Friar? 

The  spirit  of  these  walls ?» — «In  truth  not  I.» 
«  Why  fame — but  fame  you  know 's  sometimes  a  liar — 

Tells  an  odd  story,  of  which  by  the  by  ; 
Whether  with  time  the  spectre  has  grown  shyer, 

Or  that  our  sires  had  a  more  gifted  eye 
For  such  sights,  though  the  tale  is  half  believed. 
The  friar  of  late  has  not  been  oft  perceived. 

XXXVII. 
«The  last  time  was »  «  I  pray,»  said  Adeline — 

(Who  watch'd  the  changes  of  Don  Juan's  brow, 
And  from  its  context  thought  she  could  divine 

Connexions  strougcr'thaii  he  chose  to  avow 
Willi  this  same  legend), — « if  you  but  design 

To  jest,  you'll  choose  some  other  theme  just  now, 
Because  the  present  tale  has  oft  been  told, 
And  is  not  much  improved  by  growing  old.» 

XXXVIII. 

«Jest!»  quoth  Milor,  "Why,  Adeline,  you  know 
That  we  ourselves — 'twas  in  the  honev-moon — 

Saw »  «Well,  no  matter,  't  was  so  long  ago  ,• 

Rut,  come,  I'll  set  your  story  to  a  tune.» 

Graceful  as  Dian  when  she  draws  her  bow, 

She  seized  her  harp,  whose  strings  were  kindled  soon 

As  toiich'd,  and  plaintively  began  to  play 

The  air  of  «Twas  a  Friar  of  Orders  Cray.* 
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XXXIX. 

«  But  add  the  words,*  cried  Henry, «  which  you  made  ; 

For  Adeline  is  half  a  poetess,* 
Turning  round  to  the  rest,  he  smiling  said. 

Of  course  the  others  could  not  but  express 
In  courtesy  their  wish  to  see  display  d 

By  one  three  talents,  for  there  were  no  less — 
The  voice,  the  words,  the  harper's  skill,  at  once 
Could  hardly  he  united  by  a  dunce. 

XL 
After  some  fascinating:  hesitation,— 

The  charming  of  these  charmers,  who  seem  bound, 
I  can't  tell  why,  to  this  dtaumulation— 

Fair  Adeline,  with  eyes  fix'd  on  the  ground 
At  first,  then  kindling  inio  animation, 

Added  her  sweet  voice  to  the  lyric  sound. 
And  sang  with  much  simplicity, — a  merit 
Not  the  less  precious,  that  we  seldom  hear  it. 

f. 
Beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

Who  ittteth  by  Norman  stone, 
For  he  mutters  his  prayer  in  the  midnight  air, 

And  his  mass  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
AVhcn  the  Lord  of  the  Hill,  Araundeville, 

Made  Norman  Church  liis  prey, 
And  oxpell'd  lite  friars,  one  friar  still 

Would  not  be  driven  away. 

». 
Though  he  came  in  his  might,  with  King  Henry's  right, 

To  turn  church  lands  to  lay. 
With  sword  in  hand,  and  torch  to  light 

Their  walls,  if  they  said  nay, 
A  monk  remain'd,  unchased,  unchain'd, 

And  he  did  not  seem  form'd  of  clay, 
For  he  's  seen  in  the  porch,  and  he '«  seen  in  the  church, 

Though  he  is  not  seen  by  day. 

3. 
And  whether  for  good,  or  whether  for  ill. 

It  is  not  mine  to  say; 
But  still  to  the  house  of  Amuadeville 

He  abidelh  night  and  day. 
By  the  marrmge-bed  of  their  lords,  'tis  said, 

He  Mils  on  the  bridal  eve; 
And  't  is  held  as-  faith,  to  their  bed  of  death, 

He  comes— but  not  to  grieve. 

4- 
U  hen  an  heir  is  born,  he  is  heard  to  mourn, 

And  when  aught  is  to  befal 
That  ancient  line,  in  the  pale  moon-shine 

He  walks  from  hall  to  hall. 
His  form  yon  may  trace,  but  not  his  lace, 

T  is  shadow'd  by  his  cowl ; 
But  his  eyes  may  be  seen  from  the  folds  between, 

And  they  seem  of  a  parted  soul. 

5. 
But  beware!  beware!  of  the  Black  Friar, 

He  still  retains  his  sway. 
For  he  is  yet  the  church's  heir 

Whoever  may  be  the  lay. 
Ajniiudcville  is  lord  by  day, 

Km  the  monk  is  lord  by  night. 
Nor  wine  nor  wassail  could  raise  a  vassal 

To  question  that  friar's  right. 


*. 

Say  nought  to  him  as  be  walks  the  hall, 

And  he'll  say  nought  to  you; 
He  sweeps  along  in  his  dusky  pall, 

As  o'er  the  grass  the  dew. 
Then  grammercy!  for  the  Black  Friar; 

Heaven  sain  him!  fair  or  foul. 
And  whatsoe'er  may  be  his  prayer. 

Let  ours  be  for  his  soul. 

XLI. 
The  lady's  voice  ceased,  and  the  thrilling 

Died  from  the  touch  that  kindled  them  to 
And  the  pause  follow  d,  which,  when  song  expires, 

Pervades  a  moment  those  who  listen  round; 
And  then  of  course  the  circle  much  admires. 

Nor  less  applauds,  as  in  politeness  bound. 
The  tones,  the  feeling,  and  the  execution. 
To  the  performer's  dif6dent  confusion. 

XLII. 
Fair  Adeline,  though  hi  a  careless  way. 

As  if  she  rated  such  accomplishment 
As  the  mere  pastime  of  an  idle  day. 

Pursued  an  instant  for  her  own  content. 
Would  now  and  then  as  't  were  without  display. 

Yet  with  display  in  fact,  at  times  relent 
To  such  performances  with  haughty  smile. 
To  show  she  could,  if  it  were  worth  her  while. 

XL1II. 
Now  this  (but  we  will  whisper  it  aside) 

Was — pardon  the  pedantic  illustration — 
Trampling  ou  Plato's  pride  with  greater  pride, 

Ai  did  the  Cynic  on  some  like  occasion ; 
Deeming  the  sage  would  be  much  mortified. 

Or  thrown  into  a  philosophic  passion. 
For  a  spoil'd  carpet — but  the  «  Attic  Bee» 
Was  much  consoled  by  his  own  repartee.  * 

XUV. 
Thus  Adeline  would  throw  into  the  shade 

(By  doing  easily  whene'er  she  chose, 
What  dilettanti  do  with  vast  parade), 

Their  sort  of  half  profession:  for  it  grows 
To  something  like  this  when  too  oft  dUplay'd, 

And  that  it  is  so,  every  body  knows, 
Who  have  heard  Miss  That  or  This,  or  Lady  Tother. 
Show  off — to  please  their  company  or  mother. 

XLV. 

Oh !  the  long  evenings  of  ducts  and  trios ! 

The  admirations  and  the  speculations; 
The  m  Mamma  Mia's!*  and  the  «  Amor  Mio*t!» 

The  «  Tanti  palpiti'sn  on  such  occasions  : 
The  m  Lasciami's,*  and  quavering  wAddiosN 

Amongst  our  own  most  musical  of  nations ; 
With  «  Tu  mi  chamas'sw  from  Portingale, 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lest  Italy  should  fail.  * 

XLVI. 
In  Babylon's  bravura* — as  the  home 

Heart-ballads  of  Green  Erin  or  Grey  Highland*, 
That  brings  Lochaber  back  to  eyes  that  roam 

O'er  far  Atlantic  continents  or  islands, 
The  calentures  of  music  which  o'creome 

All  mountaineers  with  dreams  that  tbey  arc  nigh  tank 
No  more  to  be  beheld  but  in  such  visions, — 
Was  Adeline  well  versed,  as  compositions. 
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XLVII. 
She  also  had  a  twilight  tinge  of  «  Blue,* 

Could  wrile  rbymes,and  compote  more  tlfan  she  wrote; 
Made  epigrams  occasionally  too 

Upon  her  friends,  as  every  body  ought. 
But  still  from  that  sublimer  asure  hue, 

So  much  the  present  dye,  she  was  remote; 
Was  weak  enough  to  deem  Pope  a  great  poet, 
And,  what  was  worse,  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it. 

XLVJ1I. 
Aurora — since  we  are  touching  upon  taste, 

Which  now-a-day*  is  the  thermometer 
By  whose  degrees  all  characters  are  class'd — 

Was  more  Shakespearian,  if  I  do  not  err. 
The  worlds  beyond  this  world's  perplexing  waste 

Had  more  of  her  existence,  for  in  her 
There  was  a  depth  of  feeling  to  embrace 
Thoughts,  boundless,  deep,  but  silent  too  as  space. 

XLIX. 
Not  so  her  gracious,  graceful,  graceless  grace, 

The  full-grown  Hebe  of  Fits-Fulke,  whose  mind, 
If  she  had  auy,  was  upon  her  face. 

And  that  was  of  a  fascinating  kind. 
A  little  turn  for  mischief  you  might  trace 

Also  thereon, — but  that's  not  much;  we  find 
Few  females  without  some  such  gentle  leaven. 
For  fear  we  should  suppose  us  quite  in  heaven. 

L. 
1  have  not  heard  she  was  at  all  poetic, 

Though  once  she  was  seen  reading  the  «  Bath  Guide,* 
And  «  Hayley's  Triumphs,*  which  she  deem'd  pathetic, 

Because,  she  said,  her  temper  had  been  tried 
So  much,  the  bard  had  really  been  prophetic 

Of  what  she  had  gone  through  with,— since  a  bride. 
But  of  all  verse,  what  most  iusured  her  praise 
Were  sonnets  to  herself,  or  «  bouts  rimes. » 

LI. 
'Twere  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  object 

Of  Adeline,  in  bringing  this  same  lay 
To  bear  on  what  appcar'd  to  her  the  subject 

Of  Juan's  nervous  feelings  on  that  day. 
Perhaps  she  merely  had  the  simple  project  * 

To  laugh  him  out  of  his  supposed  dismay ; 
Perhaps  she  might  wish  to  confirm  him  in  it, 
Though  why  I  cannot  say—  at  least  this  miuute. 

LI  I. 
But  so  far  the  immediate  effect 

Was  to  restore  him  to  his  self-propriety, 
A  thing  quite  necessary  to  the  elect, 

Who  wish  to  take  the  tone  of  their  society  : 
In  which  you  canuot  be  too  circumspect, 

Whether  the  mode  be  persiflage  or  piety, 
But  wear  the  newest  mantle  of  hypocrisy, 
On  pain  of  much  displeasing  the  gynocracy. 

Mil 
And  therefore  Juan  now  lx*gan  to  rally 

Hi*  spirits,  and  without  more  explanation, 
To  jest  upon  such  themes  in  many  a  sally. 

fler  grace  too  also  seized  the  same  occasion, 
With  various  similar  remarks  to  tally, 

But  wish'd  for  a  still  more  detail'd  narration 
Of  this  same  mystic  friar's  curious  doings. 
About  the  present  ratnily's  deaths  and  wooing*. 
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LIV. 
Of  these  few  could  say  more  than  has  been  said ; 

They  pass'd,  as  such  things  do,  for  superstition 
With  some,  while  others,  who  had  more  in  dread 

The  theme,  half  credited  the  strange  tradition ; 
And  mneh  was  talk'd  on  all  sides  on  that  head; 

But  Juan,  when  cross-question 'd  on  the  vision, 
Which  some  supposed  (though  be  had  not  avow'd  it) 
Had  stirr'd  him,  answer 'd  in  a  way  to  cloud  it. 

LV. 

And  then,  the  mid-day  having  worn  to  one, 

The  company  prepared  to  separate : 
Some  to  their  several  pastimes,  or  to  none ; 

Some  wondering  'twas  so  early,  some  so  late. 
There  was  a  goodly  match  too,  to  be  run 

Between  some  greyhounds  on  my  lord's  estate. 
And  a  young  race-horse  of  old  pedigree, 
Match'd  for  the  spring,  whom  several  went  to  see. 

LVI. 
There  was  a  picture-dealer  who  had  brought 

A  special  Titian,  warranted  original, 
So  precious  that  it  was  not  to  be  bought, 

Though  princes  the  possessor  were  besieging  all. 
The  king  himself  had  cheapen  d  ir,  but  thought 

The  civil  list  (he  deigns  to  accept,  obliging  all 
His  subjects  by  his  gracious  acceptation) 
Too  scanty,  in  these  times  of  low  taxation. 

LVII. 
Bat  as  Lord  Uenry  was  a  connoisseur, — 

The  friend  of  artists,  if  not  arts, — the  owner, 
With  motives  the  most  classical  and  pure. 

So  that  he  would  have  been  the  very  donor, 
Rather  than  seller,  had  his  wants  been  fewer, 

So  much  he  deem'd  his  patronage  an  honour. 
Had  brought  the  capo  d'opera,  not  for  wile. 
But  for  his  judgment,— never  known  to  fail. 

LYIII. 
There  was  a  modern  Goth,  1  mean  a  Gothic 

Bricklayer  of  Babel,  call  d  an  architect. 
Brought  to  survey  these  grey  walls,  which,  though  so 
thick, 

Might  have  from  time  acquired  some  slight  defect, 
Who,  after  rummaging  the  abbey  through  thick 

And  thin,  produced  a  plan,  whereby  to  erect 
New  buildings  of  correctesl  conformation, 
And  throw  down  old,  which  he  call'd  restoration. 

LIX. 
The  cost  would  be  a  trifle — an  «  old  song* 

Set  to  some  thousands  (*t  is  the  usual  burthen 
Of  that  same  tune,  when  people  hum  it  long) — 

The  price  would  speedily  repay  its  worth  iu 
An  edifice  no  less  sublime  thau  strong, 

By  which  Lord  Heury's  good  taste  would  go  forth  in 
Its  glory,  through  all  ages  shining  sunny, 
For  Gothic  daring  shown  in  Eugli&h  mouey.4 

LX. 
There  were  two  lawyers  busy  on  a  mortgage 

Lord  Uenry  wish'd  to  raise  for  a  uew  purchase; 
Also  a  lawsuit  upon  tenures  burgage. 

And  one  ou  tithes,  which  sure  arc  Discord's  torches,     j 
Kindling  Religion  till  she  throws  dowu  her  gage, 

■  Untying*  squires  «to  fight  against  the  churches  ;>•*  ' 
There  was  a  prize  ox,  a  priie  pig.  and  ploughman,  i 

For  Henrv  was  a  sort  of  Sahinr  show  in  .in. 
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LXI. 
There  were  two  poachers  caught  io  a  steel  trap, 

Ready  for  jail,  their  place  of  convalescence ; 
There  was  a  'country  girl  in  a  close  cap 

And  scarlet  cloak  (I  hate  the  sight  to  see,  since — 
Since — since — in  youth,  I  had  the  sad  mishap— 

But  luckily  I  have  paid  few  parish  fees  since) 
That  scarlet  cloak,  alas!  unclosed  with  rigour, 
Presents  the  problem  of  a  double  figure. 

LXJI. 
A  reel  within  a  bottle  is  a  mystery, 

One  can't  tell  how  it  e'er  got  in  or  out, 
Therefore  the  present  piece  of  natural  history 

I  leave  to  those  who  are  fond  of  solving  doubt, 
And  merely  state,  though  not  for  the  consistory, 

Lord  Henry  was  a  justice,  and  that  Scout 
The  constable,  beneath  a  warrant's  banner, 
Had  hagg'd  this  poacher  upon  Nature's  manor. 

LXIII. 
Now  justices  of  peace  must  judge  all  pieces 

Of  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  keep  the  game 
And  morals  of  the  country  from  caprices 

Of  those  who  have  not  a  licence  for  the  same; 
And  of  all  things,  excepting  tithes  and  leases, 

Perhaps  these  are  most  difficult  to  lame : 
Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  weoches 
Are  put zles  to  the  most  precautious  benches. 

LXIV. 
The  present  culprit  was  extremely  pale, 

Pale  as  if  painted  so;  her  cheek  being  red 
By  nature,  as  in  higher  dames  leas  hale 

*T  is  white,  at  least  when  they  just  rise  from  bed. 
Perhaps  she  was  ashamed  of  seeming  frail, 

Poor  soul !  for  she  was  country  born  and  bred, 
And  knew  110  better  in  her  immorality 
Than  to  wax  white — for  blushes  are  for  quality. 

LXV. 
Her  black,  bright,  downcast,  yet  espiegle  eye, 

Had  gather'd  a  large  tear  into  its  corner, 
Which  the  poor  thing  at  times  esaay'd  to  dry, 

For  she  was  not  a  sentimental  mourner. 
Parading  all  her  sensibility, 

Nor  insolent  enough  to  scorn  the  srorner, 
But  stood  in  trembling,  patient  tribulation 
To  be  call'd  up  for  her  examination. 

LXVt. 
Of  course  these  groups  were  scatter  d  here  and  there. 

Not  nigh  the  gay  saloon  of  ladies  gent. 
The  lawyers  in  the  study;  and  in  air 

The  prize  pig,  ploughman,  poachers;  the  men  sent 
From  town,  viz.  architect  and  dealer,  were 

Both  busy  (as  a  general  in  his  tent 
Writing  dispatches)  in  their  several  stations, 
Limiting  in  their  brilliant  lucubrations. 

LXVII. 
But  this  poor  girl  was  left  in  the  great  hall, 

While  Scout,  the  parish  guardian  of  the  frail, 
Oiscuss'd  (he  hated  beer  yclept  the  «  small*) 

A  mighty  mug  of  moral  double  ale : 
She  waited  until  Justice  could  reeal 

Us  kind  attentions  to  their  proper  pale, 
To  name  a  thiog  iu  nomenclature  rather 
Perplexing  for  most  virgins— a  child's  father. 


LXVIII. 
You  see  here  was  enough  of  occupation 

For  the  Lofd  Henry,  Itnk'd  with  dogs  and 
There  was  much  hustle  too  and  preparation 

Below  stairs  on  the  score  of  second  courses. 
Because,  as  suits  their  rank  and  situation. 

Those  who  in  counties  have  great  land 
ll:tve  «  public  days,»  when  all  men  may 
Though  not  exactly  what  'a  call'd  *  open  boose.* 

LXIX. 
But  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  uninvited 

(Thus  we  translate  a  general  invitation), 
All  country  gentlemen,  esquired  or  knighted. 

May  drop  in  without  cards,  and  take  their  station 
At  the  full  board,  and  sit  alike  delighted 

With  fashionable  wines  and  conversation ; 
And,  as  the  isthmus  of  the  grand  connexion, 
Talk  o'er  themselves,  the  past  and  next  ejection.  | 

LXX. 

Lord  Henry  was  a  great  eleclioneerer. 

Burrowing  for  boroughs  like  a  rat  or  rabbit, 

But  county  contests  cost  bim  rather  dearer. 

Because  the  neighbouring  Scotch  Earl  of  Giftgabbrt    ' 

Had  English  influence,  in  the  self-same  sphere  here; 
His  son,  the  Honourable  Dick  Dicedrabbit, 

Was  member  for  the  «  other  Interest*  (meaning 

The  same  self-interest,  with  a  different  leaning]. 

LXXI. 

Courteous  and  cautious  therefore  in  his  comity, 

He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  and  dispensed  ; 

To  some  citility,  to  others  bounty. 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  be 
Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed ; 

Rut  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others. 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

LXXII. 
A  friend  to  freedom  and  freeholders — yet 

No  less  a  friend  to  government — he  held, 
Tliiit  he  exactly  the  jua  medium  hit 

T  wixt  place  and  patriotism — albeit  competl'd. 
Such  was  his  sovereigns  pleasure  (though  until. 

He  added  modestly,  when  rebels  rail'd), 
To  hold  some  sioecures  he  wish'd  abolishM, 
But  that  with  them  all  law  would  be  demolisli'd. 

LXXI1I. 

He  was  «  free  lo  confess* — (whence  comes  this  phrase  ? 

Is  't  English  f  No— I  is  only  parliamentary) 
That  innovation's  spirit  now-e-days 

Had  made  more  progress  than  for  the  last  century, 
lie  would  not  tread  a  factious  path  lo  praise. 

Though  for  the  public  weal  disposed  to  venture  high . 
As  for  his  place,  he  could  but  say  this  of  it, 
That  the  fatigue  was  greater  than  the  profit 

LXXTV. 
Heaven,  aod  his  friends,  knew  that  a  private  life 

Had  ever  beeu  his  sole  and  whole  ambition ; 
Hut  could  he  quit  his  king  in  times  of  strife 

Which  threaten  d  the  whole  country  with  perditsoo  ? 
When  demagogue*  would  with  a  butcher's  knife 

Cut  through  aod  through  (oh !  damnable  ioruioo ' . 
The  Gordian  or  the  Geordi-an  knot,  whose  strings 
lla\e  tied  together  Commons,  Lords,  and  Kiogv 
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LXXV. 

Sooaer  «  come  place  ioto  the  civil  lut 

And  champion  him  to  the  utmost* — he  would  keep  it, 
Till  duly  disappointed  or  dismiss'd  : 

Profit  he  cared  not  for,  let  others  reap  it; 
But  should  the  day  come  when  place  ceased  to  exist, 

The  country  would  have  far  more  cause  to  weep  it ; 
For  how  could  it  go  on ?    Explain  who  can! 
He  gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman. 

LXXVI. 

He  was  as  independent— ay,  much  more — 
Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  independence, 
'  As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common— —shore, 
I      Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  ascendance 
1  O'er  the  irregulars  in  lust  or  gore 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  mob  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
I  To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

J  LXXVIf. 

,  All  this  'save  the  last  stanu)  Henry  said, 
I      Arid  thought.    I  say  no  more— I  've  said  too  much ; 
For  all  of  us  have  either  heard  or  read 

Of— or  upon,  the  hustings— some  alight  such 
Hints  from  the  independent  heart  or  head 

Of  the  official  candidate.     I  '11  touch 
No  more  00  this — the  dinner  bell  hath  rung. 
And  grace  is  said;  the  grace  I  $hould  have  «m«— 

,      lxxvm. 

liut  I  'm  too  late,  and  therefore  roust  make  play. 

T  was  a  great  banquet,  such  as  Albion  old 
Was  wont  to  boast— as  if  a  glutton's  tray 

Were  something  very  glorious  to  behold. 
Hut  t  was  a  public  feast  and  public  day,— 

Quite  full,  right  dull,  guests  hot,  and  dishes  cold* 
(Ircat  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cbeer, 
1  And  e%ery  body  out  of  their  own  sphere. 

I  LXXIX. 

1  The  squires  familiarly  formal,  and 

My  lords  and  ladies  proudly  condescending ; 
(  l'ltc  very  servants  puuling  how  to  band 

Their  plates — without  it  might  he  too  much  bending 
From  their  high  places  by  the  sideboard's  stand- 
Yet  like  their  masters  fearful  of  offending. 
For  any  deviation  from  the  graces 
Might  cost  both  men  and  master  too— their  place*. 

LXXX. 
1  There  were  some  hunters  bold,  and  coursers  keen, 
Whose  hounds  ne'er  err'd,  nor  greyhounds  deign'd 
to  lurch  ; 
Some  deadly  shots  loo,  Septembriiers,  seen 
j       Earliest  to  rise,  and  last  to  quit  the  search 
Of  the  poor  pirtridge  through  his  stubble  screen. 
•  There  were  some  massy  members  of  the  church, 
■  Takers  of  tithes,  and  makers  of  good  matches,  • 

And  several  wlio  sung  fewer  psalms  than  catches. 

1  LXXXI. 

There  were  some  country  wags  too, — and  alas! 

Some  exiles  from  the  town,  who  bad  been  driven 
I  o  gate,  instead  of  pavement,  upon  grass, 
And  rise  at  nine  iu  lieu  of  long  eleven, 
tnd  lo!  upon  that  dsy  it  came  to  pass, 

I  Mte  nest  that  o'erwhelming  son  of  llcatrn, 
Hir  vrry  powerful  parson,  Peter  Pith, 
.  Th<*  lotidt'tt  wit  I  e'er  was  drafrn'd  with. 


Lxxxn. 

I  knew  him  in  his  livelier  London  days, 
A  brilliant  diner-out,  though  but  a  curate; 

And  not  a  joke  he  cut  but  earn'd  its  praise. 
Until  preferment,  coming  at  a  sure  rate, 

(Oh,  Providence!  how  wondrous  are  thy  ways, 
Who  would  suppose  thy  gifts  sometimes  obdurate?) 

Gave  him,  to  lay  the  devil  who  looks  o'er  Lincoln, 

A  fat  fen  vicarage,  and  nought  to  think  on. 

LXXXIII. 
His  jokes  were  sermons,  and  his  sermons  jokes; 

But  both  were  thrown  away  amongst  the  fens; 
For  wit  ha tli  no  great  friend  in  aguish  folks. 

No  longer  ready  ears  and  short-hand  pern 
Imbibed  the  gay  bon-mot,  or  happy  hoax : 

The  poor  priest  was  reduced  to  common  sense, 
Or  to  coarse  efforts  very  loud  and  long, 
To  hammer  a  hoarse  laugh  from  the  thick  throng. 

LXXXIV. 
There  is  a  difference,  says  the  song,  «  between 

A  beggar  and  a  queen,*  or  unit  (of  late 
The  latter  worse  used  of  the  two  we  've  seen — 

But  we  'II  say  nothing  of  affairs  of  state) — 
A  difference  « 't  wixt  a  bishop  and  a  dean,* 

A  difference  between  crockery-ware  and  plate, 
As  between  English  beef  and  Spartan  broth— 
And  yet  great  heroes  have  been  bred  by  both. 

LXXXV. 

But  of  all  Nature's  discrepancies,  none 

Upon  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  difference 

Beheld  between  the  country  and  the  town, 
Of  which  die  latter  merits  every  preference 

From  those  who  have  few  resources  of  their  own, 
And  only  think,  or  act,  or  feel  with  reference 

To  some  small  plan  of  interest  or  ambition — 

Both  which  are  limited  to  no  condition. 

LXXX  VI. 

But  «  en  avant  !•    The  light  loves  languish  o'er 
Long  banquets  and  too  many  guests,  although 

A  slight  repast  makes  people  love  much  more, 
Bacchus  and  Geres  being,  as  we  know, 

Even  from  our  grammar  upwards,  friends  of  yore 
With  vivifiying  Venus,  who  doth  owe 

To  these  the  invention  of  champagne  and  truftles: 

Temperance  delights  her,  but  long  fasting  ruffles. 

LXXX  VII. 
Dully  pase'd  o'er  the  dinner  of  the  day ; 

And  Juan  took  his  place,  he  knew  not  where, 
Confused,  in  the  coofnsion,  and  distrait. 

And  titling  as  if  nail'd  upon  his  chair; 
Though  kuives  and  forks  clang'd  round  aa  in  a  fray, 

He  seem'd  unconscious  of  all  passing  there, 
Till  some  one,  with  a  groan,  exprets'd  a  wish 
(Unheeded  twice)  to  have  a  fin  of  fish. 

LXXXVIII. 
On  which,  at  the  third  asking  of  the  banns, 

He  started;  and  perceiving  smiles  around 
Broadening  to  grins,  be  colour  d  more  than  once. 

And  lustily— as  nothing  can  confound 
A  wise  man  more  titan  laughter  from  a  dunce— 

Inflicted  on  the  dish  a  deadly  wound, 
And  with  such  hurry,  that  ere  he  could  curb  il. 
He  had  paid  his  neighbours  prayer  with  half  a  turbot 
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LXXXIX. 

This  was  no  bad  mistake,  as  it  occurr'd, 

The  supplicator  being  an  amateur  ; 
Bui  others,  who  were  left  with  scarce  a  third, 

Were  angry— as  they  well  might,  to  be  sure. 
They  wonder'd  how  a  young  man  so  absurd 

Lord  Henry  at  his  table  should  endure; 
And  this,  and  his  not  knowing  how  much  oats 
llad  fallen  last  market,  cost  his  host  three  voles. 

XC. 
They  little  knew,  or  might  have  sympathised. 

That  he  the  night  before  had  seen  a  ghost ; 
A  prologue  which  bnt  slightly  harmonised 

With  the  substantial  company  engross'd 
By  matter,  and  so  much  materialised, 

That  one  scarce  knew  at  what  to  marvel  most 
Of  two  things— how  (the  question  rather  odd  is) 
Such. bodies  could  have  souls*  or  souls  such  bodies. 

XCI. 
But  what  confused  him  more  than  smile  or  siare 

From  all  the  'squires  and  'squireasea  around. 
Who  wonder'd  at  the  abstraction  of  his  air, 

Especially  as  he  had  been  renown'd 
For  some  vivacity  among  the  feir, 

Even  in  the  country  circle's  narrow  bound— 
(For  little  thing«  upon  my  lord's  estate 
Were  good  Smalltalk  for  others  still  less  great)— 

XCI!. 
Was*  that  he  caught  Aurora's  eye  on  his. 

And  something  like  a  smile  upon  her  cheek. 
Now  this  he  really  rather  took  amiss; 

In  those  who  rarely  smile,  their  smile  bespeaks 
A  strong  external  motive;  and  in  this 

Smile  of  Aurora's  there  was  nought  to  pique 
Or  hope,  or  love,  with  any  of  the  wiles 
Which  some  pretend  to  trace  in  ladies'  smiles. 

XCIH. 
j  T  was  a  mere  quiet  smile  of  contemplation, 
Indicative  of  some  surprise  and  pity; 
And  Juan  grew  carnation  with  vexation, 

Which  was  not  very  wise  and  still  leu  witty. 
Since  he  had  gain'd  at  least  her  observation, 
A  most  important  outwork  of  the  city — 
As  Juan  should  have  known,  had  not  his  senses 
By  last  night's  ghost  been  driven  from  their  defences. 

XCIV. 
But  what  was  bad,  she  did  not  blush  in  turn, 

Nor  seem  embarrass'd — quite  the  contrary; 
Her  aspect  was  as  usual,  still — not  stern— 

And  she  withdrew,  but  cast  not  down,  her  eye, 
Yet  grew  a  little  pale — with  what!  concern? 

I  know  not;  but  her  colour  ne'er  was  high — 
Though  sometimes  faintly  flush'd — and  always  clear 
As  deep  seas  in  a  sunny  atmosphere. 

XCV. 
But  Adeline  was  occupied  by  fame 

This  day;  and  watching,  witching,  condescending 
To  the  consumers  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game, 

And  dignity  with  courtesy  so  blending, 
As  all  must  blend  whose  part  it  is  to  aim 

(Especially  as  the  sixth  year  is  ending) 
At  their  lord's,  son's,  or  similar  connexion's 
Safe  condact  through  the  rocks  of  re- elections. 


XCVI. 
Thongh  this  was  most  expedient  on  the  whole* 

And  usual — Juan,  when  he  cast  a  glance 
On  Adeline  while  playing  her  grand  role, 

Which  she  went  through  as  though  it  were  a  dance 
(Betraying  only  now  and  then  ber  soul 

By  a  look  scarce  perceptibly  askance 
Of  weariness  or  scorn),  began  to  feel 
Some  doubt  how  much  of  Adeline  was  real, 

XCYII. 
So  well  she  acted,  all  and  every  part 

By  turns — with  that  vivacious  versatility. 
Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 

They  err — 't  is  merely  what  is  call'd  mobility,* 
A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art, 

Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  faciHcy, 
And  false — though  true;  for  surely  they  're  sincere*!. 
Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  as  nearest. 

XCVIH. 
This  makes  your  actors,  artists,  and  romancers. 

Heroes  sometimes,  though  seldom — sages  never; 
But' speakers,  bards,  diplomatists,  and  dancers, 

Little  that's  great,  but  much  of  what  is  clever; 
Most  orators,  but  very  few  financiers. 

Though  all  Exchequer  Chancellors  endeavour. 
Of  late  years,  to  dispense  with  Cocker's  rigours, 
And  grow  quite  figurative  with  their  figures. 

XCIX.  # 

The  poets  of  arithmetic  are  they 

Who,  though  they  prove  not  two  and  two  to  be 
Five,  as  they  would  do  in  a  modest  way, 

Have  plainly  made  it  out  that  four  are  three, 
Judging  by  what  they  take,  and  what  they  pay. 

The  Sinking  Fund's  unfathomable  sea, 
That  most  unliquidating  liquid,  leaves 
The  debt  unsunk,  yet  sinks  all  it  receives. 

C. 
While  Adeline  dispensed  her  airs  and  graces. 

The  fair  FiU-Fulke  seem'd  very  much  at  ease; 
Though  too  well-bred  to  quiz  men  to  their  facet. 

Her  laughing  blue  eyes  with  a  glance  could  seise 
The  ridicules  of  people  in  all  places — 

That  honey  of  your  fashionable  bees — 
And  store  it  up  for  mischievous  enjoyment; 
And  this  at  present  was  ber  kind  employment. 

CI. 
However,  the  day  closed,  as  days  must  close; 

The  evening  also  waned — and  coffee  came. 
Each  carriage  was  announced,  and  ladies  rose. 

And  curtseying  off,  as  curtsies  country  dame. 
Retired:  with  most  unfashionable  bows 

Their  docile  esquires  also  did  the  same. 
Delighted  with  the  dinner  and  their  host :  , 

But  with  the  Lady  Adeline  the  most. 

CII. 
Some  praised  her  beauty ;  others  her  great  grace , 

The  warmth  of  her  politeness,  whose  sincerity 
Was  obvious  in  each  feature  of  her  face. 

Whose  traits  were  radiant  with  the  rays  of  verity. 
Yes:  she  was  truly  worthy  her  high  place! 

No  one  could  envy  her  deserved  prosperity; 
And  then  her  dress — what  beautiful  simplicity 
Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity;? 
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cm. 

Meanwhile  sweet  Adeline  deserted  their  praises, 

By  10  impartial  indemnification 
For  aM  her  put  exertion  and  soft  phrases. 

In  a  most  edifying  conversation. 
Which  Curn'd  upon  their  late  guests*  miens  and  faces. 

And  families,  even  to  the  last  relation ; 
Their  hideous  wives,  their  horrid  selves  and  dresses. 
And  truculent  distortion  of  their  tresses. 

CIV. 
True,  the  said  little — 'twas  the  rest  tint  broke 

Forth  into  universal  epigram : 
But  then  *t  was  to  the  purpose  what  she  spoke  : 

Like  Addison's  « faint  praise,*  so  wont  to  damn. 
Her  own  but  served  to  set  off  every  joke. 

As  muLcic  chimes  in  with  a  melo-drame. 
How  sweet  the  task  to  shield  an  absent  friend ! 
I  ask  hut  this  of  mine,  to not  defend. 

CV. 
There  were  but  two  exceptions  to  this  keen 

Skirmish  of  wits  o'er  the  departed;  one, 
Aurora,  with  her  pure  and  placid  mien ; 

And  Juan  too,  in  general  behind  none 
In  gay  remark  oo  what  he  had  heard  or  seen. 

Sate  silent  now,  his  usual  spirits  gone  : 
In  vain  he  heard  the  others  rail  or  rally. 
He  would  not  join  them  in  a  single  sally. 

CVI. 
T  is  true  he  saw  Aurora  look  as  though 

She  approved  his  silence;  she  perhaps  mistook 
Its  motive  for  that  charity  we  owe 

But  seldom  pay  the  absent,  nor  would  look 
Further;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  so. 
But  Juan,  silting  silent  in  his  nook, 
J  Observing  little  in  his  reverie, 
I  Yet  saw  this  much,  which  he  was  glad  to  see. 

•  CVII. 

The  ghost  at  least  had  done  him  this  much  good, 

In  making  him  as  silent  as  a  ghost, 
If  in  the  circumstances  which  ensued 

lie  gain'd  esteem  where  it  was  worth  the  most, 
i  And  certainly  Aurora  had  renew'd 
I      In  him  some  feelings  he  had  lately  lost 
Or  liarden'd;  feelings  which,  perhaps  ideal. 
Are  so  divine,  that  I  must  deem  them  real : — 

CVIII. 
The  love  of  higher  things  and  better  days ; 

The  unbounded  hope,  and  heavenly  ignorance 
Of  what  is  calFd  the  world,  and  the  world's  ways; 

The  moments  when  wc  gather  from  a  glance 
More  joy  then  from  all  future  pride  or  praise, 

Which  kindle  manhood,  but  can  ne'er  entrance 
The  heart  in  an  existence  of  its  own, 
Of  which  another's  bosom  is  the  tone. 

CIX. 
Who  would  not  sigh  A*  au  t«f  KuQifun ! 

That  hath  a  memory,  or  that  had  a  heart  ? 
Alas!  her  star  must  wane  like  that  of  Dian; 

Bay  fades  on  ray,  as  years  on  years  depart. 
Anacreon  only  bad  the  soul  to  tie  an 

Unwithering  myrtle  round  the  unblunted  dart 
Of  Eros;  but,  though  thou  hnst  play  d  us  many  tricks, 
Still  we  respect  thee,  «  Alma  Venus  Genctrix!* 


CX. 


And  full  of  sentiments,  sublime  as  billows 
Heaving  between  this  world  and  worlds  beyond, 

Don  Juan,  when  the  midnight  hour  of  pillows 
Arrived,  retired  to  his;  but  to  despond 

Bather  than  rest.    Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  conch;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep; 

And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

CXI. 
The  night  was  as  before:  he  was  nndrest, 
I      Saving  his  night-gown,  which  is  an  undress; 
Completely  «  sans  culotte,*  and  without  vest ; 

In  short,  he  hardly  could  be  clothed  with  loss; 
But,  apprehensive  of  his  spectral  guest, 

lie  sate,  with  feelings  awkward  to  express 
(By  those  who  have  not  had  such  visitations). 
Expectant  of  the  ghost's  fresh  operations. 

CXIf. 
And  not  in  vain  he  listen'd — Hush!  what's  that? 

I  see — I  see — Ah,  no !  't  is  not — yet 't  is— 
Te  powers!  it  is  the — the — the — Pooh !  the  cat ! 

The  devil  may  take  that  stealthy  pace  of  his! 
So  like  a  spiritual  pit-a-pat, 

Or  tiptoe  of  an  amatory  Must 
Gliding  the  first  time  to  a  rendezvous, 
And  dreading  the  chaste  echoes  of  her  shoe. 

CXIII. 

Again — what  is  'l  T    The  wind  ?    No,  no, — this  time 

It  is  the  sable  friar  as  before, 
With  awful  footsteps,  regular  as  rhyme, 

Or  (as  rhymes  may  be  in  these  days)  much  more. 
Again,  through  shadows  of  the  night  sublime, 

When  deep  sleep  fell  on  men,  and  the  world  wore 
The  starry  darkness  round  her  like  a  girdle 
Spangled  with  gems — the  monk  made  his  blood  curdle 

* 

CXIV. 
A  noise  like  to  wet  fingers  drawn  on  glass,  * 

Which  set*  the  teeth  on  edge ;  and  a  slight  clatter 
Like  showers  which  on  the  midnight  gusts  will  pass. 

Sounding  like  very  supernatural  water. — 
Came  over  Juan's  ear,  which  throbb'd,  alas! 

For  immaterialism  s  a  serious  matter; 
So  that  even  those  whose  faith  is  the  most  great 
In  souls  immoruuVsbun  them  tete-a-tete. 

CXV. 

Were  his  eyes  open!— Yes!  and  his  mouth  too. 

Surprise  has  this  effect — to  make  one  dumb, 
Yet  leave  the  gate  which  eloquence  slips  through 

As  wide  as  if  a  long  speech  were  to  come. 
Nigh  and  more  nigh  the  awful  echoes  drew. 

Tremendous  to  a  mortal  tympanum : 
His  eyes  were  open,  and  (as  was  before 
Stated)  his  mouth.    What  open'd  next! — the  door. 

CXVI. 
It  open'd  with  a  most  infernal  creak. 

Like  that  of  hell.    «  Lasciate  ogni  speranta 
Voi  cbe  entrate !»    The  hinge  seem  d  to  speak, 

Dreadful  as  Dante's  rima,  or  this  stanxa ; 
Or— but  all  words  upon  such  themes  arc  weak  : 

A  single  shade 's  sufficient  to  entrance  a 
Ilero — for  what  is  substance  to  a  spirit? 
Or  how  is 't  mutter  trembles  to  come  near  il? 
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NOTES. 


WIwHb  still  in 
Fibrin* 
Audi*  the 
Ttomalefriar 


4 
'*«.— 


cnrm. 


«bak#ai 


He  irst  ■acaWa'  to  (bask  he  bad 
And  then  to  be  aahasned  of  sack 
I  Hi* 


Hasting,  that  soal  and  bodv  on  tbe  wbole 
Wcreoddsatsaaaca 


And  then  hit  dread 
J      And  be  arose 
'  Bat  Joaa.  eager  now  the  trntb  id 

Fotlow'd;hssT. 
1  ResoHed  la  thrust  ibe  awysiery 
1      At  whatsoever  rak  ot 
|  Tbe  ghost  *<opp  d, 
|  He  reach  d  cbe  ancient  wall,  then 


aoloaetf  cold,  bat 


nerve, 
1 


I 


i 


Joan  pat  forth  oee  arm — Eternal  Power* ! 

It  toocb'd  do  soul,  aor  body,  bat  tbe  wall, 
Od  which  tbe  mooabeaoH  Ml  ia  silvery  showers 

Cbeqoer'd  with  all  tbe  tracery  of  the  ball : 
He  shudder  d.  as  no  doubt  the  bravest  cowers 

Wbeo  he  can't  tell  what  'tis  that  doth  appal. 
How  odd,  a  tingle  hobgoblin's  non-entity 
Sboold  cause  more  fear  than  a  whole  host's  identity.  9 

CXXI. 
Bat  still  the  shade  remain'd ;  the  blue  eyes  glared. 

And  rather  variably  for  stony  death ; 
Tet  one  thing  rather  good  the  grave  had  spared — 

The  ghost  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath. 
A  straggling  carl  show'd  he  had  been  fair-bair'd ; 

A  red  lip,  with  two  rows  of  pearls  beneath, 
Gleam'd  forth,  as  through  the  casement's  ivy  shroud 
The  moon  peep'd,  just  escaped  front  a  gray  dond. 

cxxn. 

And  Joan,  puzzled,  but  still  curious,  thrust 
His  other  arm  forth — Wooder  upon  wonder! 

It  press'd  upon  a  hard  but  glowing  bu*l, 

Which  beat  as  if  there  was  a  warm  heart  under. 

He  found,  as  people  on  most  trials  must. 
That  he  had  made  at  first  a  silly  blunder, 

And  that  in  bis  confusion  be  had  caught 

Only  the  wall  instead  of  what  he  sought. 

exxni. 

The  ghost,  if  ghost  it  were,  seem'd  a  sweet  soul 

As  ever  lark 'd  beneath  a  boh/  hood : 
A  dimpled  chin,  a  neck  of  ivory,  stole 

Forth  into  something  much  like  flesh  and  Mood; 
Back  fell  the  sable  frock  and  dreary  cowl, 

And  they  rcveafd  (alas!  that  e'er  they  should!) 
In  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  oergrown  bulk, 
The  .phantom  of  her  frolic  grace — Fiti-Fulke! 


derhuOede 


I 


5ote  5.  Stanza  zHi. 


fattfe  mm  wiaft  mm* 

Section    to,   hi  /ii   ir  <n    arss* 
rmBmt  #au?rr*i,  **&*f  fi  mt/oc.* 

Note  {.  Stanza  ifir . 

r  was,  audi  an  edition,  with  all  the 
of  Martial  placed  by  themselves  at 


I 


01 
tbe 

Note  5.  Stanza  bnxriu. 

Campbells  Gertrude  of  Wyoming ;  (I  think)  tbe 
ing  of  Canto  H.  bat  quote  from  memory. 

Note  6.  Stanza  ctiviii. 

Is  «  rw  Aim  ttwl  Cnml  Cmm  O*BM0f . 
Wfc*  a»ab  Aajian.  i.d*r«*  1  nmti  km  TiLaJtf 

Donna  Jona  here  made  a  mistake.    Count  O  aVfur?  j 
did  not  take  Algiers — but  Algiers  very  nearly  took  ham , 
he  and  his  army  and  fleet  retreated  with  great  lass,  and 
not  much  credit,  from  before  that  city,  in  the  year  17 —  I 

Note  7.  Stanza  cexvi. 

My  Java  ml  law  an  aver,  mm  mm  aaar*. 


Sir  ae*  IWamaa.  mmt  pmer 

Jaaa.  ace  «p««aa«ari  rrea'ala  antai. 

Kcc  c«rur*  jam  men. 
Km  viacam  aavia  wpw 


CANTO  HI. 


Note  1.  Stanza  xlv. 

Far  aaa*  tike*  mmrt  to  bear  bhnacif  caa 


Bttpaaa  aLW  Manail*.  a  total  laata, 
la  mmm  trmim  fta  al  aara  cm*  all'  assarra) ; 

Ma  art  rappaa*.  a  laaaa.  a  vaofili  acraaia. 
F.  rwrdm  akaaa  valla  aara  act  ban*  ,- 

Xella  cawagia,  e  a,aaa4a  ia  a'ba  aal 
E  aaalta  a*a  a*U*  aapra  cba  U  mmmmjmrtm  * 

Ma  mtmrm  tail*  ad  baa*  viaa  mm  tmmt, 

B  rraio  di«  aia  aalva  cbi  gli  crea'c. 

Pawri.  afargaaia  Maggiaw.  Caata  1*.  St»«aa  ti%. 

Note  1.  Stauza  Ini. 

That  a'ar  by  anciow  mcul  «»•  haU  ia. 

I      This  dress  is  Moorish,  and  the  bracelets  and 
'  worn  in  the  manner  described.    The 

a 

ceive  hereafter,  that,  as  the  motlier  of  Haidre  was  of  Fez. 
her  daughter  wore  the  garb  of  the  couotry. 
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Mote  3.  Stanza  Ixxii. 

A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  intlep  roird. 

The  bar  of  gold  above  the  instep  is  a  mark  of  sove- 
reign rank  in  the  women  of  the  families  of  the  Deys, 
and  is  worn  as  such  by  their  female  relatives. 

Note  4-  Stanza  Ixxiii. 

Her  perton  if  allow'd  at  large  to  ran. 

This  is  no  exaggeration;  there  were  four  women 
whom  I  remember  to  have  seen,  who  possessed  their 
hair  in  this  profusion ;  of  these,  three  were  English,  the 
other  was  a  Levantine.  Their  hair  was  of  that  length 
and  quantity  that,  when  let  down,  it  almost  entirely 
shaded  the  person,  so  as  nearly  to  render  dress  a  su- 
perfluity. Of  these,  only  one  had  dark  hair;  the  Ori- 
ental's had,  perhaps,  the  lightest  colour  of  the  four. 

Note  5.  Stanza  cvti. 

Oh  Hetperut  !  thon  bringrtt  all  good  thiaga. 

F.07rtf>t  TatfTA  QtpitCi 
viptic  oirov,  4«ffK  ctryct, 
wif tic  juuertpt  irtuftL, 

Fragment  of  Sappho. 

Note  6.  Stanza  cviii. 

Soft  boar!  which  waket  the  with  and  melti  the  heart. 

■  Era  gia  I*  ora  rba  rotge  *l  ditio, 

A*  nariganti,  0  'oteneritce  il  cuore; 
Lo  <fl  cb'  ban  dertto  a*  dolrt  amiri  a  dio ; 

E  «b«  lo  naovo  peregrin'  A'  amore 
Ptingc,  tt  oda  Squill*  di  loouno, 

Cbe  paja'l  giorao  pianger  che  ei  m«ore.» 

Oast*'*  Pmrgafry,  Canto  viri. 

This  last  line  is  the  first  of  Gray's  Elegy,  taken  by  him 
without  acknowledgment. 

Note  7.  Stanza  cix. 

Some  bandt  anurn  ttrew'd  flowert  upon  hit  tomb. 

See  Suetonius  for  this  fact. 


CANTO  IV. 


Note  1.  Stanza  xii. 

« 

•  Whom  the  godi  lore  die  young.  ■  vat  «aid  of  yore. 

See  Herodotus. 

Note  2.  Stanza  Iix. 

A  rein  bad  bunt. 

This  is  no  very  uncommon  effect  of  the  violence  of 
conflicting  and  different  passions.  The  Doge  Francis 
Foscari,  on  his  deposition,  in  1.457,  hearing  the  bell 
of  St  Mark  announce  the  election  of  his  successor, 
«  mourut  subitement  d'une  hemorrhagic  causee  par  une 
veine  qui  s'cclata  dans  sa  poi  trine, »  (see  Sismondi  and 
Daru,  vols.  i.  and  ii.)  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  when 
«  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man  had  so  much 
blood  in  him?*  Before  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  I 
was  witness  to  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  same  effect 
of  mixed  passions  upon  a  young  person ;  who,  however, 
did  not  die  inconsequence,  at  that  time,  but  fell  a  victim 
some  years  afterwards  to  a  seizure  of  the  same  kind, 
arising  from  causes  intimately  connected  with  agitation 
of  mind. 

Note  3.  Stanza  Ixxx. 

Bat  told  by  taw  tmpretario  at  no  high  rate. 

This  is  a  fact.    A  few  years  ago  a  man  engaged  a 


company  for  some  foreign  theatre ;  embarked  them  at 
an  Italian  port,  and  carrying  them  to  Algiers,  sold 
them  all.  One  of  the  women,  returned  from  her  cap- 
tivity, I  heard  sing,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  in  Rossini's 
opera  of  u  L'ltaliana  in  Algicri,»  at  Venice,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1817. 

Note  4.  Stanza  lxxxvi. 

«  From  all  the  Pope  max**  yearly  'i  woald  prrples 
To  and  three  perfect  pi  pet  of  the  (Aim*  erg.* 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan 
who  are  the  chief  encouragers  of  this  branch  of  trade — 
women  being  prohibited  as  singers  at  St  Peter's,  and  not 
deemed  trust-worthy  as  guardians  of  the  haram. 

Note  5.  Stanza  ciii. 

While  treed t  and  ordare  rankle  roand  the  bate. 

The  pillar  which  records  the  battle  of  Ravenna  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  the  road  towards  Forli.  Gaston  de  Foix, 
who  gained  the  battle,  was  killed  in  it ;  there  fell  on 
both  sides  twenty  thousand  men.  The  present  state  of 
the  pillar  and  its  site  is  described  in  the  text. 


CANTO  V. 


Note  1.  Stanza  iii. 

The  oeean  atream. 

Tflis  expression  of  Homer  has  been  mnch  criticised. 
It  hardly  answers  to  our  Atlantic  ideas  of  the  ocean, 
but  is  sufficiently  applicable  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the 
Bosphorus,  with  the  iEgean  intersected  with  islands. 

Note  2.  Stanza  v. 

•  T  ant't  Grave. • 

«i  The  Giant's  Grave»  is  a  height  on  the  Adriatic  shore 
of  the  Bosphorus,  much  frequented  by  holiday  parties : 
like  Harrow  and  Highgate. 

Note  3.  Stanza  xxxiii. 

And  running  oat  a*  faat  at  I  wot  ablet 

The  assassination  alluded  to  took  place  on  the  eighth 
of  December,  1820,  in  the  streets  of  R— -,  not  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  residence  of  the  writer.  The 
circumstances  were  as  described. 

*       Note  4.  Stanza  xxxiv. 

Kiird  by  fire  bulleta  from  an  old  gnn-barrel. 

There  was  found  close  by  him  an  old  gun-barrel,  sawn 
half  off :  it  had  just  been  discharged,  and  was  still  warm. 

Note  5.  Stanza  liii. 

Prepared  for  tapper  with  a  ghat  of  rum. 

In  Turkey  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the 
Mussulmans  to  take  several  glasses  of  strong  spirits  by 
way  of  appetizer.  I  have  seen  them  take  as  many  as 
six  of  raki  before  dinner,  and  swear  that  they  dined  the 
better  for  it;  I  tried  the  experiment,  but  was  like  the 
Scotchman,  who  having  heard  that  the  birds  called  kit- 
tiewiaks  were  admirable  whets,  ate  six  of  thorn,  and 
complained  that  a  he  was  no  liungricr  Hum  when  he 
began.** 

Note  6.  Stanza  lv. 

Splendid  bat  eilent.  tave  in  •«*.  where,  dropping. 
A  marble  founuin  «ho*«. 

A  common  furniture. — I  recollect  being  received  by 
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r»i;jr* 


*J»  tM     Mm 


j»  a  fin* 


*•»/*  t     w 


ran  |*a*«=~a»» 


H--.A* 


iri. 


Mr  -— '•  I 


**»  *M   »tv     v»  *rir»e  MCUVX"    I 


■»'#. 


«a 


i/lieT 


'•^  ♦*•*'  rr-v*-»uuti  .*  »v»>:  >»  i_-  '.-i-fc.-*-   uvw.  an£ 

"  -W.V  v  «  «  <*^--->  'A  K J*    i  r^AI  :**  1  i^az  cot  d 
\      7i*»  >*^: ■••*•>•  ,^i  i'„  «;4  •  |  *„.^»  a-»  — 

u»'wkg  laxsw  »a*t  *ati.z.%  'urvvn  frvr  1m  f'fr  ■ 
t  Amv|i  &»'.&  C«ufte  VM  f+**j&ri  m  t^A  Sa^^ti* 
ffe«.»crr  '2;ftk/r  'f**  *»},  woHfc  <rf  9m***ix*  fr*m 
wk.'h  Istln'ht  0U.  »v.  «««M  L»»e  krm  tansa  was 
*ruu*  A*rj*>  SmfAUttt  U*  remAenc*  M  Leeaera.  m 
»77+'—«4r9*l,»  if  ffc*re  has  U*m  any  h*rrmwua±. 
Amur  nut  U  iW  cr~i  :♦/.«-.  and  a*t  the  <Hmt.  I 
■  r^f*r  Mr  Caunptefl  to  i.«  <m»  dau  io  kn  K«cso€  teo/. 

I       h"*mA\y.  Mr  CampUfl  «»y»  in  the  Mr  o(  Orrprr 
,  'otA*  u* y*V  *''*■  %'A  *,  ,•  d»at « be  kaow  mm  to 
Cdtm^t  Made*  m  fvte  lwae»; 


TJ»^  GahioMt  m^ant  Vo(tiir«(  and  th«  cborefa  of  Fer- 
»rr,  «ifh  if*  io*  riptwo,  «  Deo  erexii  Voluire.* 
[      Thirdir,  io  it«e  life  of  Bora*,  Mr  C  quotes  Shafc- 
♦o*»re  (iiiu,— 

Or  mid  frttk  ftrfmm*  f  iW  *i^*t.» 

Tki«  vtruott  Ly  oo  mean*  Unprores  the  original,  vbich 
b  »•  follow* ; 

•  T*  ftU  rw§»04  pA4.  m  faist  tke  Uy. 
Tm  thrtw  «  p4r/*M4  •«  lk«  «iiki«t,*  etc 

A  f;r«<?t  poet  quoting  snotlier  tnoold  be  correct;   he 
♦hould  al«o  be  Jccurale  wlien  be  aceuM*  a  Parna«ian 


To  vii.  the  drier  f. 
grer  for  mardrr, 
ai-anm»— 


J. 


A  fact;  ere  the  Waterloo  Caaettea.   I 
ing  at  the  time  to  a  friend: — *J%ert  » 
killed,  bk  nameisGroae,  and  they 
ynt  at  college  with  the  deceased,  who 
and  clever  man,  and  hi*  society  in  great 
wit,  gaiety,  and  « chansons  a  boire.» 


Note  4*  Stanza  xxiii. 
See  Major  Tallenry  and  Sir  Lawrence 
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Note  5.  Stasia  xxv. 

*Y  it  pity  ■  that  such  meanings  should  pave  hell.* 

The  Portuguese  proverb  says  that  «Hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions.* 

Note  6*.  Stanza  xxxiii. 

By  thy  humane  discovery.  Friar  Bacon  ! 

Gunpowder  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  tin* 
friar. 

Note  7.  Stanza  xlvii. 

Which  scarcely  reaa  murh  higher  than  (rata  blades. 

They  were  bat  two  feet  high  above  the  level. 
Note  8.  Stanza  xcvii. 

That  you  and  I  11  ill  win  St  George's  collar. 

The  Russian  military  order. 


Note  9.  Stanza  exxxiii. 

Powers 
Eternal  I  suck  neuact  mingled .')  a  Ismail  'a  oara  !• 

In  the  original  Russian — 

•  Slav*  bogu !  tiara  ram ! 
Kreposl  VuU,  y  ia  tem.s 

A  kind  of  couplet;  for  he  was  a  poet. 


CANTO  IX. 


Note  1 .  Stanza  i. 

Humanity  would  rise,  and  thunder  a  Nay  !• 

Query,  Neyl— PaiirrxVs  Devil. 

Note  3.  Stanza  vi. 

And  Mod  the  eentiael  before  yonr  gate 
A  dice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meal*. 

m  I  at  this  time  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue,  with  four 
others. — We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit,  and  make  a 
mess  for  Lord  Wellington's  hounds.  I  was  very  hungry, 
and  thought  it  a  good  job  at  the  time,  as  we  got  our  own 
fill  while  we  broke  the  biscuit, — a  thing  I  had  not  got 
for  some  days.  When  thus  engaged,  the  Prodigal  Son 
was  never  once  out  of  my  mind ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed 
the  dogs,  over  my  humble  situation  and  my  ruined 
hopes.* — Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  yist  Regt.  during 
tlie  war  in  Spain. 

Note  3.  Stanza  xxxiii. 

Because  he  rooU  no  morr  digest  bis  dinner. 

He  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy,  after  his  temper  had 
been  exasperated,  by  his  extreme  costivity,  to  a  degree 
of  insanity. 

Note  4«  Stanza  xlvii. 

And  had  juat  buried  the  fair-faced  Laoskol. 

lie  was  the  « grande  passion*  of  the  grand?  Cathe- 
rine.— See  her  Lives,  under  the  head  of  «  Lanskoi.w 


Note  6.  Stanza  lxiii. 

Tour  ■  fortune  »  «*i  in  a  fair  way   ■  to  swell 
A  nan,  t  aa  Gilea  says. 

a  Bis  fortune  swells  him,  it  is  rank,  he 's  married. » — 
Sir  Giles  Overreach;  Hassingkr. — Sec  <*A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts. r, 


Note  5.  Stanza  xlix. 

Bid  Ireland'*  Londonderry's  Marquess  show 
Hit  parta  of  speech. 

This  was  written  long  before  the  suicide  of  that 
person. 


CANTO  X. 


Note  1 .  Stanza  xiii. 

Would  scarcely  join  again  the  •  reformadoee.  • 

«  Reformers, »»  or  rather  «  Reformed. »  The  Baron 
Bradwardine,  io  Waverley,  is  authority  for  the  word. 

Note  a.  Stanza  xv. 

The  endless  soot  bestows  a  tint  far  deeper 
Than  can  be  bid  by  altering  bia  shirt. 

Query,  *iu'«?— Panrrxs's  Dstil. 

Note  3.  Stanza  xviii. 

Balgounic's  Brig's  black  wall. 

The  brig  of  Don,  near  the  «  auld  toun»  of  Aberdeen, 
with  its  one  arch  and  its  black  deep  salmon  stream  below, 
is  in  my  memory  as  yesterday.  I  still  remember,  though 
perhaps  I  may  misquote,  the  awful  proverb  which  made 
me  pause  to  cross  it,  and  yet  lean  over  it  with  a  childish 
delight,  being  an  only  son,  at  least  by  the  mother's  side. 
The  saying  as  recollected  by  me  was  this — but  I  have 
never  heard  or  seen  it  since  I  was  nine  years  of  age ; — 

•  Brig  of  Balgounie,  Hack's  your  W; 
WV  a  wife's  me  son  and  a  near'*  a*  foci, 
Doua  ye  shall  fa'  !• 

Note  4*    Stanza  xxxiv. 

Ob,  for  a  forty-parson  power  to  cbaunt 
Thy  praise.  Hypocrisy ! 

A  metaphor  taken  from  the  «  forty-horse  power*  of 
a  steam-engine.  That  mad  wag,  the  Reverend  S.  S.,  sit- 
ting by  a  brother-clergyman  at  dinner,  observed  after- 
wards that  his  dull  neighbour  had  a  « twelve-parson 
power*  of  conversation. 

Note  5.  Stanza  xxxvi. 

To  strip  the  Saxons  of  their  hydtt,  like  tanners. 

«Hyde.»— I  believe  a  hyde  of  land  to  be  a  legitimate 
word,  and  as  such  subject  to  the  tax  of  a  quibble. 

Note  6.  Stanza  xlix. 

Was  Qtren  to  her  favourite,  and  now  bore  his. 

The  Empress  went  to  the  Crimea,  accompanied  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  in  the  year— I  forget  which. 

Note  7.  Stanza  Iviii. 

Which  gave  her  dules  the  graceless  name  of  •  Biron.* 

In  the  Empress  Anne's  time,  Biren  her  favourite  as- 
sumed the  name  and  arms  of  the  «  Bironsn  of  France, 
which  families  are  yet  extant  with  that  of  England. 
There  are  still  the  daughters  of  Cotnrland  of  that  name ; 
one  of  them  I  remember  seeing  in  England  in  the  blessed 
year  of  the  Allies— the  Duchess  of  S.— to  whom  the 
English  Duchess  of  S — t  presented  me  as  a  name- 
sake. 
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Note  a.  Stanza  xxvi. 

Also  there  bin  another  pious  reason. 

■  With  erery  thing  that  pretty  bin. 
My  lady  tweet  arises — SaAKsritas. 

Note  3.  Stanza  xlv. 

They  and  ibeir  bills,  ■  Arcadians  both,*  are  left. 

**  Arcades  ambo.n 

Note  4-  Stanza  Ixxi. 

Or  wilder  group  of  savage  SaUatore's. 

Salvator  Rosa. 

Note  5.  Stanza  Ixxii. 

Hit  bell-«noutb'd  goblet  makee'me  feel  quite  Danish. 

If  I  err  not,  «  Your  Dane*  is  one  of  Iagos  Catalogue 
of  Nations  «  exquisite  in  their  drinking.* 

Note  6.  Stanza  Ixxviii. 

Even  Nimrod's  self  might  leave  the  plains  of  Dura. 

In  Assyria. 

Note  7.  Stanza  xcvi. 

■  That  Scriptures  oat  of  cbarch  are  blasphemies.- 

«  Mrs  Adams  answered  Mr  Adams,  that  it  was  blas- 
phemous to  talk  of  Scripture  out  of  church.*  This 
dogma  was  broached  to  her  husband — the  best  Chris- 
tian in  any  book.  See  Joseph  Andrews,  in  the  latter 
chapters. 

Note  8.  Stanza  cvi. 

The  quaint,  old,  em  el  coxcomb,  in  bis  gullet. 
Should  bare  a  boob,  and  a  email  trout  to  pull  it. 

It  would  have  taught  him  humanity  at  least.    This 
sentimental  savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to  quote  (amongst 
the  novelists)  to  show  their  sympathy  for  innocent  sports 
and  old  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  break 
their  legs  by  way  of  experiment,  in  addition  to  the  art 
of  angling,  the  cruellest,  the  coldest,  and  the  stupidest 
of  pretended  sports.    They  may  talk  about  the  beauties 
of  nature,  but  the  angler  merely  thiuks  of  his  dish  of 
fish ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take  his  eyes  from  off  the 
streams,  and  a  single  bite  is  worth  to  him  more  than  all 
the  scenery  around.    Besides,  some  fish  bite  best  on  a 
rainy  day.    The  whale,  the  shark,  and  the  tunny  fishery 
liave  somewhat  of  noble  and  perilous  in  them;  even  net- 
fishing,  trawling,  ttc.  arc  more  humane  and  useful — but 
angling! — No  angler  can  be  a  good  man. 

•(  One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew — as  humane,  de- 
licate-minded, generous,  and  excellent  a  creature  as  any 
in  the  world— was  an  angler :  true,  he  angled  with 
painted  flies,  and  would  have  been  incapable  of  the 
extravagances  of  I.  Walton. » 

The  above  addition  was  made  by  a  friend  in  reading 
over  the  MS. — "Audi  alteram  partem*. — I  leave  it  to 
counterbalance  my  own  observation. 


hedge,  «to  look  before  he  leaped :» — a  pause  in  his 
«  vaulting  ambition, »  which  in  the  field  doth  occasion 
some  delay  and  execration  in  those  who  may  be  imme- 
diately behind  the  equestrian  sceptic.  «  Sir,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  take  the  leap,  let  me» — was  a  phrase  which 
generally  sent  the  aspirant  on  again;  and  to  good  pur- 
pose: for  though  «thc  horse  and  ridem  might  fall,  they 
made  a  gap,  through  which,  and  over  him  and  his  steed, 
the  field  might  follow. 

Note  a.  Stanza  xlviii. 

Go  to  the  coffee-house,  and  lake  another. 

In  Swift's  or  Horace  Walpolb's  Letters  t  think  it  is 
mentioned  that  somebody  regretting  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
was  answered  by  an  universal  Pylades :  «When  I  lose 
one,  I  go  to  the  Saint  James's  Coffee-house,  and  take 
another.* 

I  recollect  having  heard  an  anecdote  of  the  same  kind. 
Sir  W.  D.  was  a  great  gamester.  Coming  in  one  day  to 
the  club  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  was  observed  to 
look  melancholy.  « What  is  the  matter,  Sir  William  ?» 
cried  Hare,  of  facetious  memory.  «  Ah!»  replied  SirW. 
« I  have  just  lost  poor  Lady  D.»  «Lost!  What  at — 
Quinze  or  Hautrdt*  was  the  consolatory  rejoinder  of 
the  querist. 

Note  3.  Stanza  lix. 

And  1  refer  you  to  wise  Oxenstiern. 

The  famous  Chancellor  Oxenstiern  said  to  his  son,  on 
the  latter  expressing  his  surprise  upon  the  great  effects 
arising  from  petty  causes  in  die  presumed  mystery  of 
politics :  «  You  see  by  this,  my  son,  with  how  little  wis- 
dom the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  governed. » 


CANTO  XIV. 


Note  1.  Stanza  xxxiii. 

And  aster  truntJ,  and  made  but  few  m /mux  ptu.» 

Craning. — «To  cranen  is,  or  was,  an  expression  used 
to  denote  a  gentleman's  stretching  out  his  neck  over  a 


CANTO  XV. 


Note  1 .  Stanza  xviii. 

And  thou,  Diviner  still. 
Whose  lot  it  is  by  nun  10  ba  mistaken. 

As  it  is  necessary  in  these  times  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
I  say,  that  I  mean,  by  «  Diviner  still, n  Chbist.  If  ever 
God  was  Man — or  Man  God — he  was  both.  I  never  ar- 
raigned his  creed,  but  the  use— or  abuse — made  of  it. 
Mr  Canning  one  day  quoted  Christianity  to  sanction 
Negro  Slavery,  and  Mr  Wilberforce  had  little  to  say  in 
reply.  And  was  Christ  crucified,  that  black  men  might 
be  scourged?  If  so,  he  had  better  been  born  a  Mulatto, 
to  give  both  colours  an  equal  chance  of  freedom,  or  at 
least  salvation. 

Note  3.  Stanza  xxxv. 

When  Rapp  the  Harmnni*!  embargoed  marriage 
In  bis  harmonious  settlement. 

This  extraordinary  and  flourishing  German  colony  in 
America  does  not  entirely  exclude  matrimony,  as  the 
«Sbakcrs»  do;  but  lays  such  restrictions  upon  it  as  pre- 
vent more  than  a  certain  quantum  of  births  within  a 
certain  number  of  years;  which  births  (as  Mr  Hulmc 
observes)  generally  arrive  « in  a  little  flock  like  those  of 
a  farmer's  lambs,  all  within  the  same  month  perhaps. » 
These  Harmonists  (so  called  from  the  name  of  their  set- 
tlement) are  represented  as  a  remarkably  flourishing, 
pious,  and  quiet  people.  Sec  the  various  recent  writers, 
on  America. 
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Note  3.  Stanza  xxxviii. 

Nor  canvas*  whet  •  to  eminent  a  hand*  meant. 

Jacob  Ton  son,  according  to  Mr  Pope,  was  accustomed 
to  call  his  writers  «  able  pens» — «  persons  of  honour,* 
and  especially  «  eminent  hands. »  Vide  Correspond- 
ence, etc.  etc. 

Note  4-  Stanza  ixvi. 

While  great  Lurullus'  (robe  triomphsle)  muffles — 

(There's  Fame)— young  Partridge  fillet*,  deck'd  with  truffle*. 

A  dish  «  a  la  Lucidlus.»  This  hero,  who  conquered 
the  East,  has  left  his  more  extended  celebrity  to  the 
transplantation  of  cherries  (which  he  first  brought  ioto 
Europe)  and  the  nomenclature  of  some  very  good  dishes ; 
— and  I  am  not  sure  that  (barring  indigestion)  he  has 
not  done  more  service  to  mankind  by  his  cookery  than 
by  his  conquests.  A  cherry-tree  may  weigh  against  a 
bloody  laurel ;  besides,  he  has  contrived  to  earn  cele- 
brity from  bo tli. 

Note  5.  Stanza  lxviii. 

But  evea  mm  •  confitures,*  it  no  leea  true  k, 
There's  pretty  picking  in  tboae  •  petite  puiu.t 

«  Petits  puits  d'amour  garnis  de  confitures,*  a  classical 
and  well-known  dish  for  part  of  the  flank  of  a  second 
course. 

Note  6.  Stanza  lxxxvi. 

For  that  with  me's  a  •  tine  qua.* 

Subauditur  «Nont»  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
Note  7.  Stanza  xcvi. 

In  abort  upon  that  subject  I've  some  qualm*  very 
Like  those  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury. 

Hobbes ;  who,  doubting  of  his  own  soul,  paid  that 
compliment  to  the  souls  of  other  people  as  to  decline 
their  visits,  of  which  he  had  some  apprehension. 


CANTO  XVI. 


Note  t.  Stanza  x. 

If  from  a  shell-fish  or  from  cochineal. 

The  composition  of  the  old  Tynan  purple,  whether 
from  a  shell-fish,  or  from  cochineal,  or  from  kermes, 
is  still  an  article  of  dispute;  and  even  its  colour— some 
say  purple,  others  scarlet:  I  say  nothing. 

Note  2.  Stanza  xliii. 

For  a  spoil' d  carpet— but  the  •  Attic  Bee« 
Was  much  consoled  by  bis  own  repartee. 

I  think  that  it  was  a  carpet  on  which  Diogenes  trod, 
with— -Thus  I  trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato!* — «With 
greater  pride, »  as  the  other  replied.  But  as  carpets 
are  meant  to  be  trodden  upon,  my  memory  probably 
misgives  me,  and  it  might  be  a  robe,  or  tapestry,  or  a 
table-cloth,  or  some  other  expensive  and  uncynical  piece 
of  furniture. 

Note  3.  Stanza  xlv. 

With  ■  Tu  mi  rb*raat'*»  from  Portiacalr, 
To  soothe  our  ears,  lesl  Italy  should  fail. 

I  remember  that  the  mayoress  of  a  provincial  town, 


somewhat  surfeited  with  a  similar  display  from  foreign 
parts,  did  rather  indecorously  break  through  the  ap- 
plauses of  an  intelligent  audience — intelligent,  I  mean, 
as  to  music, — for  the  words,  besides  being  in  recondite 
languages  (it  was  some  years  before  the  peace,  ere  all 
the  world  had  travelled,  and  while  I  was  a  collegian,. — 
were  sorely  disguised  by  the  performers ; — this  mayoress, 
I  say,  broke  out  with,  «Rot  your  Italian  os!  for  im- 
part, I  loves  a  simple  ballat!»  Rossini  will  go  a  good 
way  to  bring  most  people  to  the  same  opinion,  tooir 
day.  Who  would  imagine  that  he  was  to  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mozart?  However,  I  state  this  with  diffidence, 
as  a  liege  and  loyal  admirer  of  Italian  music  in  general, 
and  of  much  of  Rossini's :  but  we  may  say,  as  the  con- 
noisseur did  of  painting,  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
« that  the  picture  would  be  better  painted  if  the  painter 
had  taken  more  pains.* 

Note  4.  Stanza  lix. 

For  Gothic  daring  shown  la  English  money. 

«  Ausu  Romano,  sere  Veneto»  is  the  inscription  (and 
well  inscribed  in  this  instance)  on  the  sea  walls  between 
the  Adriatic  and  Venice.  The  walls  were  a  republican 
work  of  the  Venetians;  the  inscription,  1  believe,  im-  , 
perul ;  and  inscribed  by  Napoleon. 

Note  5.  Stanza  Ix. 

0  Untying •  squires  « to  fight  agaiaat  the  ehurchea.* 

•  Though  ye  untie  the  winds  and  had  them  fight 
Against  the  churches.' — Zfncnefn. 

Note  6.  Stanza  xcvii. 

They  err—'tis  merely  what  is  caird  mobility. 

In  French  «  mobilite.n    I  am  not  sure  that  mobility  \ 
is  English;  but  it  is  expressive  of  a  quality  which  rather  ■ 
belongs  to  other  climates,  though  it  iffwometime*  seen 
to  a  great  extent  in  our  own.    It  may  be  defined  as  an  ' 
excessive  susceptibility  of  immediate  impressions — at 
the  same  time  without  losing  the  past ;  and  is,  though 
sometimes  apparently  useful  to  the  possessor,  a  moat 
painful  and  unhappy  attribute.  ' 

Note  7.  Stanza  cii. 

Draperied  her  form  with  curious  felicity. 

«Curiosa  felicitas.n — Petbonics  Aaarria, 
Note  8.  Stanza  cxiv. 

A  noise  like  to  wej  fingers  drawn  on  glass. 

See  the  account  of  the  ghost  of  the  uncle  of  Priuce 
Charles  of  Saxony  raised  by  Schroepfer— «  atari — Karl  , 
— was—wait  wolt  mich  ?»  » 


Note  9.  Stanza  cxx. 

How  odd,  a  single  hobgoblin's  o«a~enfit* 

Should  cause  more  fear  than  a  «hole  hoot's  identity  I 

a  Shmdvwt  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  ihc  sool  of  RJ»h«rd 
Than  ran  the  fuo/feuire  of  ten  thousand  soldier*,*  ete.  err. 

Sea  Mtchmrd  Iff. 
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[Although  never  publicly  acknpwledged  by  Lord  Byron,  the  fallowing  have  been  generally  attributed  to 
his  pen:  and,  aware  of  the  interest  attached  to  his  most  trifling  effort*,  the  Publishers,  without 
vouching  for  their  authenticity,  have  not  hesitated  to  add  them  to  this  edition.] 
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•  I  cannot  bat  rra«mb«r  Mich  ihingi  ware, 
And  ware  moat  dear  to  me.* 

MACBETH. 

■  — «  dalcea  aorieaa  rcminitcitar  Axgoa.* 

VIRGIL. 

When  stow  Disease  with  all  her  host  of  pains, 

Chills  the  warm  tide  which  flows  along  the  veins; 

When  Health,  affrighted,  spreads  her  rosy  wing, 

And  flies  with  every  changing  gale  of  spring  ; 

Not  to  the  aching  frame  alone  confined, 

Unyielding  pangs  assail  the  drooping  mind. 

What  grisly  forms,  the  spectre  train  of  woe, 

Rid  shuddering  Nature  shrink  beneath  the  blow, 

With  Resignation  wage  relentless  strife, 

While  Hope  retires  appall'd,  and  clings  to  life. 

Yet  less  the  pang,  when,  through  the  tedious  hour, 

Remembrance  sheds  around  her  genial  power, 

Calls  back  the  vanish'd  days  to  rapture  given, 

When  love  was  bliss,  and  beauty  form'd  our  heaven: 

Or,  dear  to  youth,  portrays  each  childish  scene, 

Those  fairy  bowers,  where  all  in  turn  have  been. 

As  when,  through  clouds  that  pour  the  summer  storm, 

The  orb  of  day.  unveils  his  distant  form. 

Gilds  with  faint  beams  the  crystal  dews  of  rain, 

And  dimly  twinkles  o'er  the  watery  plain ; 

Thus,  while  the  future  dark  and  cheerless  gleams, 

The  sun  of  memory,  glowing  through  my  dreams, 

Though  sunk  the  radiance  of  his  former  blase, 

To  scenes  far  distant  points  his  paler  rays, 

Still  rules  my  senses  with  unbounded  sway 

The  past  confounding  with  the  present  day. 

Oft  does  my  heart  indulge  the  rising  thought, 
Whiclj  still  recurs,  unlook'd  for  and  unsought; 
My  soul  to  Fancy's  fond  suggestion  yields, 
And  roams  romantic  o'er  her  airy  fields; 
Scenes  of  my  youth  developed  crowd  to  view, 
To  which  I  long  have  paid  a  last  adieu  I 


LORD*  BYRON  TO  HIS  LADY, 

OR  TBI  SIXTH   InNIVEISAST   OF   TBI11    MAIAIAGE. 

How  strangely  time  his  course  has  run, 

Since  first  I  pair'd  with  you ; 
Sii  years  ago  we  made  but  owe, 

Now  five  have  made  us  two. 


ODE 

TO 

THE  ISLAND  OF  ST  HELENA.  I 

Peace  to  thee,  isle  of  the  ocean ! 

Hail  to  thy  breezes  and  billows! 
Where,  rolling  its  tides  in  perpetual  devotion. 
The  white  wave  its  plumy  surf  pillows! 
Rich  shall  the  chaplet  be  history  shall  weave  thee ! 

Whose  undying  verdure  shall  bloom  on  thy  brow, 
When  nations  that  now  in  obscurity  leave  thee, 

To  the  wand  of  oblivion  alternately  bow! 
Unchanged  in  thy  glory — unstain'd  in  thy  fame— 
The  homage  of  ages  shall  hallow  thy  name! 

Hail  to  the  chief  who  reposes 

On  thee  the  rich  weight  of  his  glory ! 
When,  fill'd  to  its  limit,  life's  chronicle  closes, 
His  deeds  shall  be  sacred  in  story! 
His  prowess  shall  rank  with  the  first  of  all  ages, 

And  monarchs  hereafter  shall  bow  to  his  worth — 
The  songs  of  the  poets — the  lessons  of  sages — 

Shall  hold  him  the  wonder  and  grace  of  the  earth. 
The  meteors  of  history  before  thee  shall  fall— 
Eclipsed  by  thy  splendour— thou  meteor  of  Gaul ! 

nygeian  breezes  shall  fan  thee — 

Island  of  glory  resplendent! 
Pilgrims  from  nations  far  distant  shall  man  thee — 
Tribes,  as  thy  waves  independent ! 
On  thy  far  gleaming  strand  the  wanderer  shall  stay  him 

To  snatch  a  brief  glance  at  a  spot  so  renown'd — 
Each  turf,  and  each  stone,  and  each  cliff,  shall  delay  him 
Where  the  step  of  thy  exile  hath  hallow'd  thy  ground. 
From  him  shalt  thou  borrow  a  lustre  divine; 
The  wane  of  his  sun  was  the  rising  of  thine ! 

Whose  were  the  hands  that  enslaved  him  ? 

Hands  which  had  weakly  withstood  him — 
Nations,  which  while  they  had  oftentimes  braved 
him, 
Never  till  now  had  subdued  him ! 
Mouarchs — who  oft  to  his  clemency  stooping, 

Received  back  their  crowns  from  the  plunder  of  war — 
The  vanquisher  vanquish'd — the  eagle  now  drooping — 
Would  quench  with  their  sternness  the  ray  of  his  star ! 
But  cloth'd  in  new  splendour  thy  glory  appears— 
And  rules  the  ascendant— the  planet  of  years! 

Pure  be  the  heath  of  tby  mountains I 
Rich  be  the  green  of  thy  pastures! 
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Limpid  and  lasting  the  streams  of  thy  fountains! 
Thine  annals  unslain'd  by  disasters ! 
Supreme  in  the  ocean  a  rich  altar  swelling 
Whose  shrine  shall  be  hail'd  by  the  prayers  of  man- 
kind— 
Thy  rock  beach  the  rage  of  the  tempest  repelling — 
The  wide-wasting  contest  of  wave  and  of  wind — 
Aloft  on  thy  battlements  long  be  unfurl'd 
The  eagle  that  decks  thee — the  pride  of  the  world ! 

Fade  shall  the  lily,  now  blooming — 

Where  is  the  hand  which  can  nurse  it? 
Nations  who  rear'd  it  shall  watch  its  consuming — 
Untimely  mildews  shall  curse  it. 
Thcu  shall  the  violet  tliat  blooms  in  the  rallies 

Impart  to  the  gale  its  reviving  perfume — 
Then,  when  the  spirit  of  liberty  rallies 

To  chant  forth  its  anthems  on  tyranny's  tomb, 
Wide  Europe  shall  fear  lest  thy  star  should  break  forth, 
Eclipsing  the  pestilent  orbs  of  the  north ! 


TO    TDK 

LILY  OF  FRANCE. 

Ere  thou  scatterest  thy  leaf  to  the  wind. 

False  emblem  of  innocence,  stay — 
And  vield  as  thou  fadest,  for  the  use  of  mankind, 

The  lesson  that  marks  thy  decay. 

Thou  wert  fair  as  the  beam  of  the  morn, 

And  rich  as  the  pride  of  the  mine  : 
Thy  charms  are  all  faded,  and  hatred  and  scorn, 

The  curses  of  freedom,  are  thine. 

Thou  wert  gay  in  the  smiles  of  the  world, 

Thy  shadow  protection  and  power; 
But  now  thy  bright  blossom  is  shrivell'd  and  curl'd — 

The  grace  of  thy  country  no  more. 

For  corruption  hath  fed  on  thy  leaf, 

And  bigotry  wcaken'd  thy  stem; 
Now  those  who  have  fear  d  thee  shall  smile  at  thy  grief, 

And  those  who  adored  thee  condemn. 

The  valley  that  gave  thee  thy  birth 

Shall  weep  for  the  hope  of  its  soil ; 
The  legions,  that  fought  for  thy  beauty  and  worth, 

Shall  hasten  to  share  in  thy  spoil. 

As  a  by-word,  thy  blossom  shall  be 

A  mock  and  a  jest  among  men ; 
The  proverb  of  slaves,  end  the  sneer  of  the  free, 

In  city,  and  mountain,  and  glen. 

Oh !  't  was  Tyranny's  pestilent  gale 

That  scatter'd  thy  buds  on  the  ground; 
That  threw  the  blood-stain  on  the  virgin-white  veil, 

And  pierced  thee  with  many  a  wound! 

Then  the  puny  leaf  shook  to  the  wind, 
Thy  stem  gave  its  strength  to  the  blast; 

Thy  full-bursting  blossom  its  promise  resign'd, 
And  fell  to  the  storm  as  it  pass  d. 


For  no  patriot  vigour  was  there, 
No  arm  to  support  the  weak  flower ; 

Destruction  pursued  its  dark  herald — Despair, 
And  withcr'd  its  grace  in  an  hour. 

Yet  there  were  who  pretended  to  grieve, 
There  were  who  pretended  to  save ; 

Mere  shallow  empyrics  who  came  to  deceive — 
To  revel  and  sport  on  its  grave. 

Ob !  thou  land  of  the  lily!  in  vain 
Thou  strugglest  to  raise  its  pale  head! 

The  faded  bud  never  shall  blossom  again — 
The  violet  will  bloom  in  its  stead! 

As  thou  scatterest  thy  leaf  to  the  wind — 

False  emblem  of  innocence,  stay — 
And  yield,  as  thou  fadest,  for  the  use  of  mankind. 

This  lesson  to  mark  thy  decay! 


MADAME  LAV  ALETTE 

Let  Edinburgh  critics  o  erwhelm  with  their  praise* 

Their  Madame  de  Stael,  and  their  famed  L'EpinasM- 
Like  a  meteor'  at  best  proud  philosophy  blazes, 

And  the  fame  of  a  wit  is  as  brittle  as  glass: 
But  cheering  *s  the  beam,  and  unfading  the  splendour 

Of  thy  torch,  wedded  love !  and  it  never  has  yet 
Shone  with  lustre  more  holy,  more  pure,  or  more  tender 

Than  it  sheds  on  the  name  of  the  fair  Lav  alette. 

Then  fill  high  the  wine  cup,  e'en  virtue  shall  bless  it, 

And  hallow  the  goblet  which  foams  to  ber  name; 
The  warm  Kp  of  beauty  shall  piously  press  it. 

And  Hymen  shall  honour  the  pledge  to  her  fame : 
To  the  health  of  the  woman,  who  freedom  and  life  ton 

Has  risk'd  for  her  husband,  we  U  pay  the  just  debt ; 
And  bail  with  applauses  the  heroine  and  wife  too, 

The  constant,  die  noble,  the  fair  LAVALrrrE. 

* 

Her  foes  have  awarded,  in  impotent  malice, 

To  their  captive  a  doom  which  all  Europe  abhors. 
And  turns  from  the  stairs  of  the  priest-haunted  palace 

While  those  who  replaced  them  there  blush  for  their 
cause. 
But  in  ages  to  come,  when  the  blood-tarnish'd  glory 

Of  dukes,  and  of  marshals,  in  darkness  hath  set, 
ncarts  shall  throb,  eyes  shall  glisten,  at  reading  the 
story 

Of  the  fond  self-devotion  of  fair  Latalbtte. 


ADIEU  TO  MALTA. 

Adieu  the  joys  of  La  Valette: 
Adieu  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat ; 
Adieu  thou  palace,  rarely  enter  d ; 
Adieu  ye  mansions,  where  I  've  ventured ; 
Adieu  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs — 
How  surely  he  who  mounts  them  swears; 
Adieu  ye  merchants,  often  failing ; 
Adieu  thou  mob  for  ever  railing: 
Adieu  ye  packets  without  letters; 
Adieu  ye  fools,  who  ape  your  betters ; 
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Adieu  thou  damndest  quarantine. 

That  gave  me  fever  and  the  spleen ; 

Adieu  that  stage  which  makes  us  yawn,  sirs; 

Adieu  his  excellency's  dancers ; 

Adieu  to  Peter,  whom  no  fault's  in, 

But  could  not  teach  a  colonel  waltzing; 

Adieu  ye  females,  fraught  with  grace*; 

Adieu  red  coats,  and  redder  faces ; 

Adieu  the  supercilious  air 

Of  all  that  strut  en  militaire: 

I  go — but  God  knows  where  or  why — 

To  smoky  towns  and  cloudy  sky; 

To  things,  the  honest  truth  to  say. 

As  bad,  but  in  a  different  way:—* 

Farewell  to  these,  but  not  adieu 

Triumphant  sons  of  truest  blue, 

While  either  Adriatic  shore, 

And  fallen  chiefs,  and  fleets  no  more, 

And  nightly  smiles,  and  daily  dinners, 

Proclaim  you  war  and  women's  winners. 

Pardon  my  muse,  who  apt  to  prate  is, 
And  take  my  rhyme  because  'tis  gratis: 
And  now  I  've  got  to  Mrs  Fraser, 
Perhaps  you  think  I  mean  to  praise  her ; 
And  were  1  vain  enough  to  think 
My  praise  was  worth  this  drop  of  ink, 
A  line  or  two  were  no  hard  matter, 
As  here,  indeed,  I  need  not  flatter: 
But  she  must  be  content  to  shine 
In  better  praises  than  in  mine : 
With  lively  air  and  open  heart, 
And  fashion  s  ease  without  its  art, 
Her  hours  can  gaily  glide  along. 
Nor  ask  the  aid  of  idle  song. 

And  now,  Oh,  Malta!  since  thou'st  got  us, 
Thou  little  military  hot-house! 
I  'II  not  offend  with  words  uncivil, 
And  wish  thee  rudely  at  the  devil — 
But  only  stare  from  out  my  casement, 
And  ask — for  what  is  such  a  place  meant : 
Then,  in  my  solitary  nook, 
Return  to  scribbling,  or  a  book ; 
Or  take  my  physic,  while  I'm  able. 
Two  spoonsful,  hourly,  by  this  label ; 
Prefer  my  nightcap  to  my  beaver, 
And  bless  my  stars  I  've  got  a  fever. 


But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a  delicate  flow'r— 
Oh !  breathe  on  it  sofdy — it  dies  in  an  hour. 


ENIGMA. 


Twas  whisper'd  in  heaven,  'twas  mutter'd  in  hell, 
And  ecbo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell: 
On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confest. 
Twill  be  found  in  the  sphere  when  t  is  riven  asunder, 
Be  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the  thunder. 
T  was  allotted  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath, 
Attends  at  his  birth,  and  awaits  him  in  death ; 
It  presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honour,  and  health, 
Is  the  prop  of  his  house  and  the  end  of  his  wealth  : 
Without  it  the  soldier,  the  seaman,  may  roam, 
But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home. 
In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found, 
Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drown'd : 
Twill  not  soften  the  heart,  and  though  deaf  to  the  ear, 
Twill  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  WHALE. 

Io  Paean !  lo !  sing 
To  the  finny  people's  king- 
Not  a  mightier  whale  than  this 
In  the  vast  Atlantic  is; 
Not  a  falter  fish  than  he 
Flounders  round  the  Polar  sea ; 
See  his  blubber — at  his  gills 
What  a  world  of  drink  he  swills  1 
From  his  trunk  as  from  a  spout 
Which  next  m<*ment  he  pours  out. 
Such  his  person:  next  declare 
Muse !  who  his  companions  are : 
Every  fish  of  generous  kind 
Scuds  aside  or  slinks  behind, 
But  about  his  person  keep 
All  the  monsters  of  the  deep; 
Mermaids  with  their  tales,  and  singing, 
His  delighted  fancy  stinging'; — 
Crooked  dolphins,  they  surround  him ; 
Dog-like  seals,  they  fawn  around  him; 
Following  hard,  the  progress  mark 
Of  the  intolerant  salt  sea  shark — 
For  his  solace  and  relief 
Flat  fish  are  his  courtiers  chief;— 
Last,  and  lowest  of  his  train, 
Ink  fish,  libellers  of  the  main, 
Their  black  liquor  shed  in  spite — 
(Such  on  earth  the  things  that  write). 
In  his  stomach,  some  do  say, 
No  good  thing  can  ever  stay ; 
Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  it 
To  have  swallow'd  the  old  prophet, 
Three  days  there  he'd  not  have  dwell'd, 
But  in  one  have' been  expell'd. 
Hapless  mariners  are  they 
Who  beguiled,  as  seamen  say, 
Deeming  it  some  rock  or  island, 
Footing  sure,  safe  spot  and  dry  land, 
Anchor  in  his  scaly  rind ; 
Soon  the  difference  they  find, 
Sudden,  plump,  he  sinks  beneath  them — 
Does  to  ruthless  waves  bequeath  them  : 
Name  or  title,  what  has  he? 
Is  he  regent  of  the  sea  ? 
From  the  difficulty  free  us, 
Buffon,  Banks,  or  sage  Linnaeus? 
With  his  wondrous  attributes 
Say — what  appellation  suits? 
By  his  bulk,  and  by  his  sue, 
By  his  oily  qualities, 
This,  or  else  my  eye-sight  fails, 
This  should  be  the— Prince  of  Whales! 

TO  JESSY. 

[  The  following  Stanzas  were  addressed  by  Lord  Byron 
to  his  Lady,  a  few  months  before  tlieir  separation.] 

There  is  a  mystic  thread  of  life 

So  dearly  wreathed  with  mine  alone, 

That  destiny's  relentless  knife 
At  once  must  sever  both  or  none. 
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There  is  a  form  on  which  these  eyes 
Hare  often  gazed  with  fond  delight — 

By  day  that  form  their  joy  supplies, 
And  dreams  restore  it  through  the  night. 

There  is  a  voice  whose  tones  inspire 
Such  thrills  of  rapture  through  my  breast — 

I  would  not  hear  a  seraph  choir 
Unless  that  voice  could  join  the  rest. 

There  is  a  face  whose  blushes  tell 

Affection's  tale  upon  the  cheek- 
But  pallid  at  one  fond  farewell, 
Proclaims  more  love  than  words  can  speak. 

There  is  a  lip,  which  mine  hath  prest, 
And  none  had  ever  press'd  before, 

It  vow'd  to  make  me  sweetly  blest, 
And  mine — mine  only,  prest  it  more. 

There  is  a  bosom-— all  my  own- 
Hath  pillow'd  oft  this  aching  head; 

A  mouth  which  smiles  on  me  alone, 
An  eye  whose  tears  with  mine  are  shed. 

There  are  two  hearts  whose  movement*  thrill 

In  unison  so  closely  sweet ; 
That,  pulse  to  pulse  responsive  still, 

They  both  must  heave — or  cease  to  beat. 

There  are  two  souls  whose  equal  flow, 
In  gentle  streams  so  calmly  run, 

That  when  they  part — they  part! — ah,  no! 
They  cannot  part — those  souls  are  one. 


TO  MY  DAUGHTER, 

OR  TBI  HOMING  OF  HI*  BIS.TH. 

Hail — to  this  teeming  stage  of  strife! 
Hail,  lovely  miniature  of  life! 
Pilgrim  of  many  cares  untold ! 
Lamb  of  the  world's  extended  fold ! 
Fountain  of  hopes  and  doubts  and  fears ! 
Sweet  promise  of  ecstatic  years ! 
How  could  I  fainly  bend  the  knee, 
And  turn  idolater  to  thee ! 

T  is  nature's  worship— felt— confess'd, 
Far  as  the  life  which  warms  the  breast  - — 
The  sturdy  savage,  'midst  his  clan, 
The  rudest  portraiture  of  man. 
In  trackless  woods  and  boundless  plains, 
Where  everlasting  wildness  reigns, 
Owns  the  still  throb — the  secret  start — 
The  hidden  impulse  of  the  heart. 

Dear  babe !  ere  yet  upon  thy  years 
The  soil  of  human  vice  appears — 
Ere  Passion  hath  disturb'd  thy  cheek, 
And  prompted  what  thou  darest  not  speak- 
Ere  that  pale  lip  is  blanch'd  with  Care, 
Or  from  those  eyes  shoot  fierce  Despair, 
Would  I  could  wake  thine  untuned  ear, 
And  gust  it  with  a  father's  prayer. 


J  But  little  reck'st  thou,  oh  my  child ! 

Of  travel  on  life's  thorny  wild ! 
Of  all  the  dangers — all  the  woes 
Each  tottering  footstep  which  ii 
Ah,  little  reck'st  thou  of  the  scene 
So  darkly  wrought  that  spreads  between 
The  little  all  we  here  can  find, 
And  the  dark  mystic  sphere  behind ! 


Little  reck'st  thou,  my  earliest  boi 
Of  clouds  which  gather  round  thy  m 
Of  arts  to  lure  thy  soul  astray — 
Of  snares  that  intersect  thy  way — 
Of  secret  foes— of  friends  untrue— 
Of  fiends  who  stab  the  hearts  they  woo 
Little  thou  reck'st  of  this  sad  store- 
Would  thou  might 'st  never  reck  them 


But  thou  wilt  burst  this  transient  sleep, 

And  thou  wilt  wake,  my  babe,  to  weep 

The  tenant  of  a  frail  abode, 

Thy  tears  must  flow,  as  mine  have  flow'd ; 

Beguiled  by  follies,  every  day, 

Sorrow  must  wash  the  faults  away ; 

And  thou  may'st  wake,  perchance,  to  prove 

The  pang  of  unrequited  love. 

Unconscious  babe !  though  on  that  brow 
No  half-fledged  misery  nestles  now — 
Scarce  round  those  placid  lips  a  smile 
Maternal  fondness  shall  beguile, 
Ere  the  moist  footsteps  of  a  tear 
Shall  plant  their  dewy  traces  there* 
And  prematurely  pave  the  way 
For  sorrows  of  a  riper  day. 

Oh!  could  a  father's  prayer  repel 

The  eye's  sad  grief,  the  bosom's  swell ! 

Or  could  a  rather  hope  to  bear 

A  darling  child's  allotted  care. 

Then  thou,  my  babe,  shouldst  slumber  still. 

Exempted  from  all  human  ill, 

A  parent's  love  thy  peace  should  free, 

And  ask  its  wounds  again  for  thee. 

Sleep  on,  my  child !  the  slumber  brief 
Too  soon  shall  melt  away  to  grief; 
Too  soon  the  dawn  of  woe  shall  break. 
And  briny  rills  bedew  that  cheek : 
Too  soon  shall  sadness  quench  those  eyes — 
That  breast  be  agonized  with  sighs— 
And  anguish  o'er  the  beams  of  noon 
Lead  clouds  of  care— ah !  much  too  soon ! 

Soon  wilt  thou  reck  of  cares  unknown, 
Of  wants  and  sorrows  all  their  own— 
Of  many  a  pang,  and  many  a  woe, 
That  thy  dear  sex  alone  can  know — 
Of  many  an  ill — untold,  unsung — 
That  will  not,  may  not  find  a  tongue — 
But,  kept  conceal'd,  without  control, 
Spraad  the  fell  cancers  of  the  soul ! 

Tet  be  thy  lot,  my  babe,  more  blest ! 
May  joy  still  animate  thy  breast ! 
Still,  midst  thy  least  propitious  days. 
Shedding  its  rich  inspiring  rays ! 
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A  father's  heart  •hall  daily  bear 
Thy  name  upon  its  secret  prayer, 
And  as  he  seeks  his  last  repose, 
Thine  image  ease  life's  parting  throes. 

Then,  bail,  sweet  miniature  of  life ! 
Hail  to  this  teeming  stage  of  strife ! 
Pilgrim  of  many  cares  untold ! 
Lamb  of  the  world's  extended  fold ! 
Fountain  of  hopes  and  doubts  and  fears ! 
Sweet  promise  of  ecstatic  years ! 
How  could  I  fainly  bend  the  knee, 
And  turn  idolater  to  thee ! 

TO  LADT  CAROLINE  LAMB. 

And  say'st  thou  that  I  have  not  felt, 

Whilst  thou  wert  thus  estranged  from  me  ? 
Nor  know'st  how  dearly  I  have  dwelt 

On  one  unbroken  dream  of  thee  2 
But  love  like  ours  must  never  be, 

And  I  will  learn  to  prize  thee  leas ; 
As  thou  hast  fled,  so  let  me  flee, 

And  change  the  heart  thou  mayst  not  bless. 

They  II  tell  thee,  Clara !  I  have  seem'd, 

Of  late,  another's  charms  to  woo, 
Nor  sigh'd,  nor  frown'd,  as  if  I  deem'd 

That  thou  wert  banish'd  from  my  view. 
Clara!  this  struggle — to  undo 

What  thou  hast  done  too  well,  for  me— 
This  mask  before  the  babbling  crew — 

This  treachery — was  truth  to  thee ! 

1  have  not  wept  while  thou  wert  gone, 

Nor  worn  one  look  of  sullen  woe; 
But  sought,  in  many,  all  that  one 

(Ah!  need  I  name  her?)  could  bestow. 
It  is  a  duty  which  I  owe 

To  thine — to  thee — to  man— to  God, 
To  crush,  to  quench,  tbis  guilty  glow, 

Ere  yet  the  path  of  crime  be  trod. 

But,  since  my  breast  is  not  so  pure, 

Since  still  the  vulture  tears  my  heart, 
Let  me  this  agony  endure, 

Not  thee — oh !  dearest  as  thou  art ! 
In  mercy,  Clara !  let  us  part, 

And  I  will  seek,  yet  know  not  how, 
To  shun,  in  time,  the  threatening  dart; 

Guilt  must  not  aim  at  such  as  thou. 

But  thou  must  aid  me  in  the  task, 

And  nobly  thus  exert  thy  power ; 
Then  spurn  me  hence — 't  is  all  I  ask — 

Ere  time  mature  a  guiltier  hour; 
Ere  wrath's  impending  vials  shower 

Remorse  redoubled  on  my  head ; 
Ere  fires  unquenchably  devour 

A  heart,  whose  hope  has  long  been  dead. 

Deceive  no  more  thyself  and  me, 

Deceive  not  better  hearts  than  mine ; 
Ah  !  sbouldst  thou,  whither  wouldst  thou  flee, 

From  woe  like  ours — from  shame  like  thine  ? 
And,  if  there  be  a  wrath  divine, 

A  pang  beyond  this  fleeting  breath, 
E'en  now  all  future  hope  resign, 

Such  thoughts  are  guilt — such  guilt  is  death. 


THE  FAREWELL. 

TO  A  LADT. 

Wbkh  man  expelTd  from  Eden's  bower, 
A  moment  linger  d  near  the  gate, 

Each  scene  recaU'd  the  vanish  d  hour, 
And  bade  him  curse  his  future  fate. 

But  wandering  on  through  distant  climes, 
He  learn'd  to  bear  its  load  of  grief. 

And  gave  a  sigh  to  other  times, 
And  found  in  busier  scenes  relief. 

Thus,  lady,  will  it  be  with  me, 

And  I  shall  view  thy  charms  no  more; 
For  whilst  I  linger  near  to  thee, 

I  sigh  for  all  I  knew  before. 

In  flight  I  shall  be  surely  wise, 

Escaping  from  temptation's 
I  cannot  view  my  paradise 

Without  a  wish  to  enter  there. 


LINES, 

Addressed  by  Lord  Byron  to  Mr  Hothouse  on  his 
Election  for  Westminster. 


•Hon  J&naa  vita,  a 


Would  you  get  to  the  house  through  the  true  gate, 
Much  quicker  than  ever  Whig  Charley  went ; 

Let  Parliament  send  you  to  Newgate— 
And  Newgate  will  send  you  to — Parliament 


VERSES, 

Stated  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Byron,  in  the 
Album  of  the  Union  Hotel,  at  Chamouni  near  Geneva. 

All  hail,  Mont  Blanc !  Mont  en  Vert,  hail ! 

With  thee  I  can  associate  still; 
And,  should  all  other  pleasures  foil, 

I  '11  stretch  me  by  the  murmuring  rill; 
Or  into  solitude  1  '11  fly, 
And  commune  with  the  Deity. 

Far  from  the  pride  and  scorn  of  man, 
The  worthless  objects  of  their  care, 

The  works  of  nature  I  can  scan, 
And  sometimes  bold,  yet  fearful,  dare 

Express  those  feelings  kindly  given 

By  the  benevolence  of  Heaven! 

Alone  I  come !  alone  I  go ! 

Alike  unnoticed  and  unknown ! 
Press'd  by  a  weight  of  lasting  woe, 

From  east  to  west  by  tempests  blown; 
No  rest — no  peace,  until  I  fly 
From  time  into  eternity. 

Yet  why?  Why  should  1  thus  complain? 

Are  not  some  other  joys  my  own? 
Joys  which  the  multitude  disdain, 

To  duller,  happier  souls  unknown? 
Yes,  I  will  bravely  dare  my  lot 
Until  I  die  and  be  forgot. 
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No  need  to  add  my  humble  name, 
Ne'er  mentioo'd  yet  by  babbling  fame ; 

Few  will  demand  to  Whom  belong 
These  transports  of  a  child  of  song,— 

One  who  would  wish  with  poet's  fire, 

And  daring  hand  to  sweep  the  lyre! 


TO  A  LADY. 

AifD  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  lady!  speak  those  words  again : 
Yet,  if  they  grieve.thee,  say  not  so— 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 

My  heart  is  sad,  my  hopes  are  gone, 

My  blood  runs  coldly  through  my  breast, 

And  when  I  perish,  thou  alone 
Wilt  sigh  above  my  place  of  rest 

And  yet  methlnks  a  gleam  of  peace 
Doth  thro'  my  cloud  of  anguish  shine; 

And  for  a  while  my  sorrows  cease, 
To  know  thy  heart  hath  felt  for  mine. 

Oh,  Lady!  blessed  be  that  tear, 
It  falls  for  one  who  cannot  weep; 

Such  precious  drops  are  doubly  dear 
To  those  whose  eye  no  tear  may  steep. 

Sweet  Lady!  once  my  heart  was  warm 
With  every  feeling  soft  as  thine. 

But  beauty's  self  hath  ceased  to  charm 
A  wretch  created  to  repine. 

Yet  wilt  thou  weep  when  I  am  low? 

Sweet  lady !  speak  those  words  again ; 
Yet  if  they  grieve  thee,  say  not  so — 

I  would  not  give  that  bosom  pain. 


STANZAS. 

I  heard  thy  fate  without  a  tear, 

Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh ; 
And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear — 

Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 
I  know  not  what  hath  sear'd  mine  eye ; 

The  tears  refuse  to  start; 
But  every  drop  its  lids  deny 

Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 

Yes — deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one, 

They  sink,  and  torn  to  care; 
As  cavern'd  waters  wear  the  stone, 

Yet,  dropping,  harden  there.— 
They  cannot  petrify  more  fast 

Than  feelings  sunk  remain, 
Which,  coldly  fixd,  regard  the  past, 

But  never  melt  again. 


LINES, 

FOUND  IN  TBI  TBAYXLLtt's  BOOS  AT  CBAMOClfl. 

How  many  number' d  are,  how  few  agreed. 

In  age,  or  clime,  or  character,  or  creed ! 

Here  wandering  genius  leaves  a  deathless  name, 

And  Folly  writes — for  others  do  the  same. 

Italian  treachery,  and  English  pride, 

Dutch  craft,  and  German  dulness,  side  by  side ! 

The  hardy  Russian  hails  congenial  snow; 

The  Spaniard  shivers  as  these  breezes  blow. 

Knew  men  the  objects  of  this  varied  crew. 

To  stare  how  many,  and  to  feel  how  few ! 

Here  Nature's  child,  ecstatic  from  her  school ; 

And  travelling  problems,  that  admire  by  rule. 

The  timorous  poet  woos  his  modest  muse, 

And  thanks  his  stars  he 's  safe  from  all  reviews. 

The  pedant  drags  'from  out  bis  motley  store 

A  line  some  hundred  hills  have  heard  before. 

Here  critics  too  (for  where 's  the  happy  spot 

So  blest  by  nature  as  to  have  them  not?) 

Spit  their  vile  slander  o'er  some  simple  phrase 

Of  foolish  wonder  or  of  honest  praise ; 

Some  pompous  hint,  some  comment  on  mine  host, 

Some  direful  failure,  or  some  empty  boast. 

Not  blacker  spleen  could  till  these  furious  men. 

If  Jeffrey's  soul  had  perch'd  on  Gifford's  pen. 

Here  envy,  hatred,  and  the  fool  of  fame, 

Join'd  in  one  act  of  wonder  when  they  came : 

Here  beauty's  worshipper  in  flesh  or  rock^ 

The  incarnate  fancy,  or  the  breathing  block, 

Sees  the  white  giant  in  his  robe  of  light, 

Stretch  his  huge  form  to  look  o'er  Jura's  height; 

And  stops,  while  hastening  to  the  blest  remains. 

And  calmer  beauties  of  the  classic  plains. 

And  here,  whom  hope  beguiling  bids  to  seek 

Ease  for  his  breast,  and  colour  for  his  cheek. 

Still  steals  a  moment  from  Ausonia  s  sky. 

And  views  and  wonders  on  his  way  to  die. 

But  he,  the  author  of  these  idle  lines, 
What  passion  leads  him,  and  what  tie  confines  ? 
For  him  what  friend  is  true,  what  mistress  blooms, 
What  joy  elates  him,  and  what  grief  consumes  ? 
Impassion'd,  senseless,  vigorous,  or  old, 
What  matters? — bootless  were  his  story  told. 
Some  praise  at  least  one  act  of  sense  may  claim ; 
He  wrote  these  verses,  but  he  hid  his  name. 


LINES, 

found  in  Loan  bybon's  bible. 

Within  this  awful  volume  lies 
The  mystery  of  mysteries. 
Oh  !  happiest  they  of  human  race, 
To  whom  our  God  has  given  grace 
To  hear,  to  read,  to  fear,  to  pray. 
To  lift  the  latch,  and  force  the  way  ; 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  born, 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 


THE  END. 


AT  ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  LONDON  PRICES, 

By  A.  am>  W.  GALI6NANI,  18,  RUE  VIYIENNB,  PARIS. 
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TRAVELLING  GUIDES. 

TA*  Guides  published  by  Messrs.  Oaligmnl  arelncalcu 
lably  superior  to  any  other*,  being  principally  the  result 
Of  personal  observation. 

NEW  PARIS  GUIDE,  or  Stranger**  Companion  through 
toe  French  Metropolis,  1 4th  edition,  18mo.  10fr.,  or  llfr. 
bound;  with  a  map  and  twelve  engravings;  containing 
an  accurate  description  of  all  the  public  edifices,  gar- 
dens, flic.;  and  the  political,  scientific,  commercial,  reli- 
gious, and  moral  institutions  of  the  capital;  a  historical 
sketch  of  Paris,  and  directions  to  the  traveller,  previous 
to  his  setting  out,  upon  his  landing  in  Prance,  and  on  his 
arrival  and  residence  at  Paris;  the  different  roads  from 
the  coast  to  the  capital :  description  of  the  Environs  of 
Paris,  with  a  PLAN  FOR  V1EWINO  PARIS  IN  A 
'WEEK,  Directory  of  Parisian  Tradesmen,  a  comparison 
of  French  and  English  weights  and  measures,  coins,  Ax. 

GUIDE  THROUGH  FRANCE.  8th  edit.  18mo.  price  Mr. 
or  llfr.  boond ;  containing  a  historical,  geographical,  and 
picturesque  description  of  every  remarkable  place  in  the 
kingdom  ;  with  notices  of  the  roads,  inns,  climate,  pro- 
ductions, antiquities,  commerce,  coins,  flic.,  flic.,  flu;. 

GUIDE  THROUGH  SWITZERLAND  AND  8AVOY, 
or  a  new  geographical,  historical,  and  picturesque  de- 
scription ofevery  remarkable  place  in  these  countries;  no- 
tices of  the  climate,  productions,  curiosities,  antiquities, 
manners,  customs,  mode  of  travelling,  hotels;  with  details 
of  every  object  worthy  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  and 
forming  a  Complete  Itinerary,  by  G.Down**,  AJf.,l8mo. 
lOfr.  or  llfr.  bound. 

GUIDE  THROUGH  ITALY,  18mo.  lOfr.;  containing  an 
account  of  its  antiquities,  agriculture,  customs ;  an  itine- 
rary of  the  routes,  inns,  value  of  coins,  an  accurate  sketch 
of  Rome.  Florence.  Naples,  Milan,  Venire,  etc.,  forming 
a  complete  guide  to  the  scholar,  antiquary,  and  general 
tourist.  A  new  edition  (in  the  press). 

GUIDE  THROUGH  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM, fKh edi- 
tion, compiled  from  Boyce,  lte  iehard,  Romberg.  &c,  18mo. 
7fr.,  or  8fr.  bound;  contsining  sn  account  of  Brussels, 
Ghent,' Antwerp,  fee.,  and  places  rendered  interesting; 
byfthe  victory  of  Waterloo ;  also  the  history,  manner% 
and  commerce  of  the  United  Netherlands,  an  itinerary 
of  the  routes,  inns,  fltc, 

SCHREIBER'S  GUIDE  DOWN  THE  RHINE,  exhibit- 
ing the  course  of  that  river  from  Schafhausen  to  Holland, 
and  describing  the  Moselle  from  Coblents  to  Treves, 
with  the  towns,  villages,  prospects ,  flu:.,  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  mineral  springs ;  the  routes,  modes  of  conveyance, 
inns,  coins,  flu:.,  with  an  accurate  Map.  ISmo.  8fr.  or  Mr. 
bound. 

GUIDE  THROUGH  GERMANY,  containing  the  modes 
and  expenses  of  travelling .  coins,  inns,  flee.  The  posts 
and  relays  on  all'the  roads, and  a  topographical  account  of 
the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  their  productions,  com- 
merce, literary  societies,  and  curiosities.  With  an  Itine- 
rary of  Hungary  and  Turkey.  By  M.  Reiekard,  embel- 
lished with  a  map.  18mo.  lOfr.  or  llfr.  bound. 

INFORMATION  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRAVEL- 
LERS ON  THE  CONTINENT.  By  Mariana  Starke. 
1  thick  vol.  small  8vo.  13fr.  or  15fr.  50c.  bound. 

THE  DIARY  OF  AN  INVALID,  or  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
pursuit  of  health,  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  France  and  Por- 
tugal, by  Henry  Matthew*,  Esq.  ISmo.  lOfr. 

GUIDE  DE  L'ETRANGER  A  LONDRES.  ou  descrip- 
tion decette  ville,  son  histoire,  ses  motiumens,  Itablir 
•"?**•/  c"n01i**a'I  cte-.  ci  «">«•  description  des  environs 
prtcMe  d'un  Itineraire  des  routm  de  Paris  a  Londres, 
accotnpagnee  de  Cartes,  par  J.  W.  Lake,  I8mo.  7fr. 

USEFUL  WORKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS, 

THE  TOURIST'S  POCKET  JOURNAL,  with  ruled  co- 
lumns for  expenses,  and  space  for  observations.  ISmo.  half 
bound,  3fr.  fife. 

THE  FRENCH  INTERPRETER,  14th  edit.  I8mo.  5fr., 
or  Wr.  bound;  or  copious  dialogues  on  every  subject,  a 
vocabulary,  notes  and  letters,  the  value  of  coins ;  pre- 
"Vr^  *S, t0e  moti  distinct  manner  the  pronunciation 
with  the  Parisian  accent.  By  F.  W.  Blagdon.-Pvnont 
studying  this  run  not  fail  to  acquire  a  quick  and  true  nro- 
nunri;ttion  of  French. 

NOUVEAU  MANUEL  DU  VOYACEUft,  or  Traveller* 


ten,  &c.,  by  M.  Boidoni. 

THE  TRAVELLER'S  COMPANION  FOR  CONVER- 
SATION ;  by  Madame  de  Genlis ;  in  six  languages— Eng- 
lish, German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian, 
5th  edition,  lamo.  7fr.,  or  Hfr.  bound. 

GRAOLIA'S  POCKET  DICTIONARY,  English  Italhm 
and  Italian-English.  S  vols.  ISmo.  Mr.,  or  lOfr.  bound. 

LORD  BYRON. 

BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  including  all  his  sup- 

tressed  Poems,  and  attributed  Pieces ;  printed  in  a  clear, 
Did,  and  legible  type.  IN  ONE  VOL.  OCTAVO,  with  a 
copious  Life  of  the  Author,  a  beautiful  Portrait,  and  a  fac- 
simile of  his  Lordship's  writing  in  an  original  letter  never 
before  published,  ONLY  Sflfr. 

"The  same  on  vellum  paper,  extra  hoards,  Sfr. 
—The  same  on  vellum  paper,  royal  8vo.  (Jofr. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  advantage*  ef  pos- 
seesing  this  splendid  edition  in  so  portable  and  elegant 
alarm,  and  at  conaiderably  le**  than  half  the  cost  of 
the  most  common  and  imperfect  edition*.  - 
—The  *ame  in  13  vols.  3Smo.  on  vellum  paper,  ONLY  4ttfr. 
This  beautiful  edition,  from  it*  size*,  is  admirably 
suited  for  a  Lady**  Horary,  or  as  a  pocket-companion^ 

—Another  Edition,  16  vols.  ISmo.  vellum  paper,  70fr. 

HOURS  OF  IDLENESS :  a  series  of  juvenile  poems,  ori- 
ginal and  translated,  by  Lord  Byron,  ISmo.  4fr.  With 
the  Critique  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  elicited 
from  his  Lordship  the  *  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers.9 

ENGLISH  BARDS  AND  8COTCH  REVIEWERS,  a 
satire,  and  other  suppressed  Poems,  by  Lord  Byron, 
ISmo.  Sfr. 

THE  CURSE  OF  MINERVA,  a  poem,  by  Lord  Byron, 
ISmo.  price  Ifr.  90c — This  satire  was  printed,  but  never 
publisbed.in  England. 

WALTZ,  an  A  pot  trophic  Hymn.  By  Horace  Hornem, 
12mo.  Ifr.  66c.    This  is  attributed  to  Lord  Byron. 

MORGANTE  M  AOOIORB,  from  the  Italian  ofFulct.  By 
Lord  Byron.  12m o.  Sfr. 

THE  PARLIAMENTARY  SPEECHES  OP  LORD  BY- 
RON, from  the  copies  prepared  by  his  Lordship  for  publi- 
cation, ISmo.  Sfr. 

THE  DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED,  a  drama,  by  Lord 
Byron.  Sfr. 

THE  ISLAND ;  or  Christian  and  his  Comrades,  by  Lord 
Byron,  ISmo.  3fr. 

THE.  AGE  OF  BRONZE.  Carmen  seculars  et  anmt* 
hand  mtrabili*.    By  Lord  Byron.  Sfr. 

WERNER,  a  tragedy,  by  Lorn*  Byron.  4fr Jfe. 

THE  VISION  OF  JUDGMENT,  by  Lord  Byron,  ISmo.  Sfr. 

HEAVEN  AND  EARTH,  a  mystery,  by  Lord  Byron, 
ISmo.  Sfr.  60c. 

DON  JUAN,  a  poem,  by  Lord  Byron,  complete  in  3  vols. 

ISmo.  ITifr.;  or  may  be  bad  separate ry,  Cantos  I.  and  II. 

I  vol.  Kmo.  vellum  paper,  3fr. 

Cantos  III.  IV.  V.3fr. 

Cantos  VI.  VII.  VHJ.  3fr.    Common  paper,  Sfr* 

Cantos  IX.  X.  Xflfr.  Ditto,  Sfr. 

Cantos  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  3fr.       Ditto,         Sfr. 

■      Cantos  XV.  XVI.  Sfr.  Ditto,         Sfr. 

CAIN,  a  mystery,  by  Lord  Byron,  ISmo.  3fr.  50c. 
8ARDAN  APALUS.  a  Tragedy ,  by  Lord  Byron,  ifr.  flOe. 
THEITWO  FOSCARI,  a  Tragedy,  by  Lord  Byron,  4fr.  fife. 

THE  PROPHECY  OF  DANTE,  a  poem,  by  Lord  Byron, 
12mo.  Sfr. 

MARINO  FALIERO,  DOGE  OF  VENICE,  a  historical 
tragedy ,  by  Lord  Byron,  ISmo.  4fr.  50c . 

LETTER  TO .  ON  THE  REV.  W.  L.  ROWLE&S 

STRICTURES  ON  THE  LIFR  AND  WRITINGS  #T 
POPE,  by  Lord  Byron,  ISmo.  Sfr.  50c. 

MAZRPPA.  a  poem,  by  Lord  Byron,  Uno.  2fr.  50c. 

BEPPO,  a  Venetian  Story,  by  Lord  Byron,  ISmo.  Sfr. 


CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE,  complete,  2  vol*. 
32mo.  beautifully  printed,  8fr. 

THE  VAMPIRE,  i2mo.  3fr— This  most  terrific  and  inte- 
renting  tale  wm  riven  out  u  Lord  Byron's  on  its  publi- 
cation in  London. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BYRON,  by  /.  W. 
Lake,  32mo.  3ft-. 

CONVERSATIONS  OF  LORD  BYRON;  detailing  the 
principal  occurrences  of  his  private  life;  his  opinions  on 
society,  and  literary  men ;  bein?  the  substance  of  a  journal 
kept  during  a  residence  with  his  lordship  at  Pisa,  in  the 
year*  1831  and  1822.  By  Thomas  Med  win,  Esq.  2  vols, 
I2mo,  IQtt.  This  edition  is  more  complete  than  the  Lon- 
don one. 

"  This  work  poetesses  great  sources  of  attraction ;  It  is 
discursive,  full  of  anecdote  and  criticism,  and  teems  with 
all  the  great  names  of  the  age ;  it  is  at  once  interesting 
and  amusing ;  every  body  will  read  it.  Mr  Medwin  has 
collected  these  Conversations  with  industry,  and  re- 
ported with  fidelity .»— (New  Monthly  Magazine.) 

GREECE  in  1823  and  1824;  being  a  series  or  letters  and 
Other  documents  on  the  Greek  Revolution;  written  during 
a  visit  to  that  country,  by  the  Hon.  Col.  L.  Stanhope, 
and  containing  some  most  curious  details  relative  to  Lord 
Jfyroj-j, 2  vols.  12mo.  12fr.— Illustrated  by  a  facsimile  of 
Lord  Byron**  hand  writing. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  concluded  by  the 
best  report  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece  which  has  ever 
appeared.— -(Times.) 

This  is  a  publication  of  sterling  value.  Its  content*  are 
documents  and  materials  towards  a  very  important  part 
of  a  very  important  history ;  audits  interest  is  not  of  a 
mere  ephemeral  description.— {Monthly  Magazine.) 

PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF   LORD  BYRON, 

including  his  letters  to  his  mother,  written  from  Portugal, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Published  from  the  originals,  by  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.  3. vols, 
12mo.  lofr. 

(For  this  work  an  injunction  was  granted  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  it  can  netter  be  published  in  England.) 
"  We  are  indebted  to  the  French  Press  for  this  interest- 
ing publication,  which  our  boosted  liberties  did  not  suf- 
fice to  procure  us.    These  letters  are  graceful,  elegant, 
and  eminently  remarkable  for  their  ease  and  simplicity. 
Lord  Byron's  Correspondence  is  in  reality  such  as  very 
few  persons  could  produce,  and  possesses  a  high  place  in 
our  estimation.— (New  Monthly  Magazine.) 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  LAST  JOURNEY 
TO  GREECE,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Count  Peter 
Gamba,  who  attended  his  Lordship  on  that  expedition, 
12mo.  oft". 

"This  narrative  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
that  Lord  Byron's  death  hoe  brought  forward  to  esta- 
blish his  place  in  the  roll*  of  Fame.*— (Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine.) 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  LORD  BYRON,  with  bis  Lord- 
ship's  opinions  on  the  state  of  Greece,  by  Major  W. 
Parry;  to  which  are  added  Reminiscences  ot  Lord  Byron, 
contained  in  letters  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Leicester 
Stanhope.  12mo.  6fr. 

"  The  interest  which  every  circumstance  connected  with 
the  history  of  Lord  Byron  naturally  excites,  has  pro- 
duced this  volume.  The  events  which  it  relates  are  re- 
markablefor  the  peculiar  views  it  takes  of  the  character 
of  Lord  Byron  and  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Upon  the  state  of  the  Greeks  the  book  afords 
some  curious  information.*— {New  Monthly  Magazine.) 

AN  IMPARTIAL  PORTRAIT  OP  LORD  BYRON,  as 
a  Poet  and  a  man,  compared  with  all  the  evidences  and 
writings  regarding  him.  By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  Bart. 
12ino.  3ft-. 

*  The  scorching  beams  of  Lord  Byron**  sun  have 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  but  the  milder  reflexion  from 
them  still  irradiate*  the  sky.  I  have  accompanied  hi* 
progress  from  it* first  dawning  ray,  when  scarcely  no- 
ticed by  others ,  to  his  premature  exit ;  and  now,  with  a 
still  growing  enthusiasm.  I  continue  to  throw  fresh 
flowers  on  his  tomb. n — Preface. 

NARRATIVE  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  VOYAGE  TO  COR- 
SICA AND  SARDINIA,  from  minutes  made  by  the 
passengers,  and  extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Lord- 
ship's  Yacht  the  Mazeppa,  kept  by  Cap.  Benton,  R.  N. 
3fr. 

THOMAS  MOORE. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  his  Irish  Me- 
lodies, National  Airs.  Ballads.  Sacred  Songs,  &r.,  with  a 
comprehensive  sketch  of  his  Life,  and  embellished  with  a 
handsome  Portrait,  printed  in  a  bold,  clear,  and  legible 
type,  complete  in  one  volume  octavo,  ONLY  20fr.  in 
boards;  30fr.  on  vellum  paper;  or  4ftfr.  on  large  vellum 
paper,  with  Proof  Portrait  on  India  paper,  of  which  only 

-60  coi  tea  have  been  printed. 

This  splendid  edition  comprises  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Moore's  Poetical  Works,  it  it  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  advantages  of  possessing  these  celebrated  works 


I  — 


in  their  present  elegant  and  portable  form,  and  at  to 
moderate  ajprice.    The  Melodies,  Can  zoneU.ge..  about 

,.ln.number*  **¥'  never  **«•  printed  in  England  bat 
with  the  music,  which  alone  amounts  to  not  leu*  than 

****&*  hm"  "%,*!*?  tfJ***  entir*  tehtiem.  Tki*  unique 
publication  will  be  found,  in  arrangement  and  execution, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  appeared,  and  it 


pressed  into  so  small  a  rompaas.  thereby  rendering  it 
available  to  the  economist  as  well  aa  to  the  traveller. 
Tills  edition,  from  its  moderate  price,  beauty  and  the  cor- 
rectors* of  its  text,  leaves  nothing  to  desire,  and  for  we 
cut  ion  challenges  a  comparison  with  the  finest  saeelaaraa 
of  typography  of  modern  times,  and  justly  malm  wttb 
Messrs.  Galignani's  editions  of  the  Complete  Works  est 
Lord  Byron  and  the  Poetical  Works  Complete  ot  Tho- 
mas Moore,  each  in  1  vol.  8vo. 


uniform  with  Messrs.  Galignani's  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Lord  Byron,  complete  in  1  vol. 

— The  same,  Pocket  edition,  In  7  vol*.,  32mo.  vellum  paper. 
price  only  25fr.  * 

This  Diamond  Edition,  from  its  beauty.  a*4  com- 
ment size,  i*  admirably  suited  for  a  lady**  library  «r 
for  the  pocket. 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  MOORE.  9  thick 
vols.  12rao.  vellum  paper,  price  ONLY  80fr.:  wUh  a  Por- 
trait and  Sketch  of  his  Life:  containing  Leila  Rookh : 
Loves  of  the  Angels;  Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock;  Rhymes 
on  the  Road;  Odes  and  Epistles;  Two-penny  Peat  Bag: 
Tom  Crib's  Memorial  to  Congress;  Corruption  and  Into- 
lerance; The  Sceptic:  Irish  Melodies ;  Sacred  Melodira; 
National  Melodies .  Letter  to  the  Catholics ;  M.  P. .  or  the 
Bine  Stocking;  Fudge  Family;  Odea  of  Anacreon;  Little's 
Poems,  and  upwards  of  300  Canzonets,  Songs.  &c..  Asc. 
This  is  the  only  uniform  12mo.  edition  of  Mr.  Moore's 
works. 

—The  same  on  common  paper,  6  vols.  12-ao.  24fr. 
Persons  having  the  1st  Edition  of  Moore's  Works,  may 
purchase  an  additional  volume  to  complete  their  set. 

LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  B.  SHERIDAN,  by 

Thomas  Moore.  2  vols.  I2roo.  20fr. 

*  What  a  galaxy  of  beauty  is  here!  These  admirable 
memoirs  abound  in  the  very  finest  specimen*  of  the  or- 
nate style— it  cannot  fail  to  improve  those  ambitious  of 
fine  writing.  "—(London  Magazine.) 

*  This  is  as  magnificent  a  piece  of  Biography  as  we 
have  in  our  language,  and  it  has  added  another  to  the 
brilliant  laurels  already  won  by  the  Author.9— (Moeaatfy 
Review.) 

Mr  Moore  has  In  this  Work  fully  maintained  hit  claim 
to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  which  he  had  before 
given  'many  proof*,  added  to  which,  it  i*  a  prodmtiam 
abounding  in  the  several  characteristic*  of  interest, 
spirit,  and  fearless  integrity.  The  powers  by  which  the 
extraordinary  man  who  is  the  subject  of  the  Mftmm)r*  ar- 
rived at  celebrity,  and  the  unfortunate  habits  through 
which  fame  was  all  that  he  achieved,  are  depleted  with  a 
master-hand— hi*  triumph*  as  a  dramatist,  and  his  glo- 
rious eloquence,  are  ptmrtrayed  with  a  power  which  ttmmt 
only  proceed  from  a  kindred  spirit  .*— -(Lit.  Gazette.) 
MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK,  the  celebrated  irish 
Chieftain,  with  some  account  of  his  ancestors,  written  by 
himself  (Thomas  Moore),  12mo.  6/r. 

*  This  is  a  complete  History  of  Ireland,  and  ought  to 
be  the  manual  of  every  one  wishing  for  information  on 
that  country;  it  is  full  of  instruction  and  amusement— 
an  entertaining  and  melancholy  volume,  which  English- 
men ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  Irishmen  afraid,  to 
read.*— (London  Magazine.) 

LOVES  OF  THE  ANGELS,  by   Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

Iftoo,  4A-. 
—The  same,  8vo.  beautifully  printed,  7ft*. 

RHYMES  ON  THE  ROAD.  AND  FABLES  FOR  THE 
HOLY  ALLIANCE,  witi  other  Poems,  by   Thomas 

•  Moore,  12roo.  4fr. 

THE  IRISH  MELODIES,  SACRED  MELODIES,  NA- 
TIONAL AIRS,  Canzonets.  Songs,  and  Ballads,  by 
Thomas  Moore.  1  thick  vol.  iSrao  Hfr.  ^ 

«  Moore  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  mid  survive  the 
age  In  which  he  so  deservedly  nourishes.  He  will  Hoe  in 
his  Irish  melodies. —They  will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
the  music, —both  will  last  as  long  as  Ireland,  or  as  music 
and  poetry  *— (Lord  Byron.) 

LITTi  E'S  POEMS.  AND  ODES  OP  ANACREON.  to 

Thomas  Moore,  12mo.  8fr. 

LALLA  ROOKH,  by  Thomas  Moors,  1  vol  32mo.  fifr. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  PROSE  WORKS,  complete  in 
5  vols.  8vo.  {heretofore  published  in  0)  vols.)  benuiifulb 
printed,  with  portrait,  125ft*. 

—The  same  on  vellom  paper,  175fr. 

—The  same  on  vellum  paper,  royal  8vo.  proof  Portrait  e* 
India  paper.  2S0fr. 

.  .From  the  legibility  and  boldness  of  the  type,  it  is  ail 
incredible  that  so  many  volumes  could  have  been 


AT  ONE  THIRD  OF  THE  LONDON  PRICES. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
containing  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ;  Rokeby ;  Harold 
the  Dauntless;  the  Lord  of  the  Isles:  Mann  Ion;  Lady 
off  the  Lake ;  Thomas  the  Rhymer ;  the  Bridal  ofTriermain; 
the  Vision  of  Don  Rodericjthe  Field  of  Waterloo;  Hali- 
don  Hill;  Songs,  Ballads,  Fragments,  and  Miscellanies, 
7  vola.limo.  elegantlyprinted,  with  a  beautiful  portrait, 
only  40fr.  ONE  THIRD  the  price  of  the  London  edition. 

HAL.IDON  HILL,  a  Dramatic  Sketch,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ttrao.  3fr. 

L.IVBS  OF  THE  NOVELISTS,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,*  r  oh. 
I2mo.  9fr. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JONATHAN  SWIFT.  D.  D..Dean  of  St.Pa- 
tricks.  Dublin,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  2  vols.  12mo.  9fr. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  2  vols. 
13roo.  9fr. 

"  Qf  these  Lives  we  need  hardly  toy  more  than  that 
they  display  the  usual  intelligence,  and  discrimination 
of  the  author."— (Literary  Gazette.) 

A  LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE,  by  Sir  Waller  Scott, 2woU. 
32mo.  4fr. 

OOETZ  OF  BERLICHINGEN,  WITH  THE  IRON 
HAND,  a  tragedy  from  the  German ,  by  Sir  .Walter 
Scott,  12mo.  4fr. 

THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO,  a  poem,  by  Sir  Walter 

Scott,  8to.  3fr. 
NOVELS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT:  elegantly  printed 

in  12mo.  at  ONE  THIRD   the  price  of  the  London 

edition— 
Wootistoch,  3  rols.  I3fr.  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  13fr. 

Tale*  of  the  Crusaders  ,4vols.  Guy  Mannering,  13fr. 

17fr.  Kenilworth,  13fr. 

RedoamntUt.  13fr.  The  Pirate.  !3fr. 

St  Roman's  Well,  13fr.  Wavrrley,  13fr. 

Ouentin  Durward,  13fr.  Rob  Roy,  13fr. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak,  4  roll.  The  Antiquary,  13fr. 

\7tr.  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 

The  Abbot,  13fr.  —1st  Series,  4  vols.  17fr. 

The  Monastery,  I3fr.  —2d  Series.  4  vols.  17fr. 

Ivanhoe,  13fr.  — 3<1  Series.  4  vols.  17fr. 

The  whole  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Works  complete  In 

76  vols.  12»o.  338fr. 

LAJDY  MORGAN. 

ITALY,  by  Lady  Morgan,  3  vols.  ISmo.  sriee  only  2&fr.,' 
a  FOURTH  of  the  price  of  the  London  edition. 

"  Lady  Morgan's  fearless  and  excellent  work  upon 
Italy.*— (LordByron .) 

*  Lady  Morgan  has  given  us  more  information  on  the 
actual  state  of  Society  in  Italy,  than  can  be  found  in 
amy  of  the  numerous  publication*  which  have  made  their 
appearance  since  the  peace.*— CNevt  Monthly  Magazine.) 

*  This  work  may  be  consulted  for  its  facts  by  the  histo- 
rian, the  traveller,  and  the  topographer.*— (Monthly 
Magazine.) 

LETTER  TO  THE  REVIEWERS  OF  «  ITALY,  •  by 
Lady  Morgan,  including  an  answer  to  a  Pamphlet  en- 
titled  "Observations  upon  the  calumnies  and  misrepre- 
sentations in  Lady  Morgan's  Italy.  *  12mo.  lfr.  60c. 

LIFE  OF  SALVATOR  ROSA,  by  Lady  Morgan,  2  vols. 
12mo.  lOfr. 

*  Lady  Morgan  has  surprised  us  by  the  m  Life  and 
Times  qfSalvator  Rosa*  We  could  not  have  given  her 
credit  for  the  talents  shown  in  thisjlrst  essay  in  Histori- 
cal composition,  not  only  for  the  depth  of  her  refiexions, 
but  for  the  extent  of  her  taste  and  judgment,  connected 
with  Italian  Literature  and  Art *— {Monthly  Review.) 

"  Lady  Morgan  has  produced  two  qf  the  most  amusing 
volumes  we  have  met  with,  even  in  this  biographical 
age.0— (Edinburgh  Magazine.) 
ABSENTEEISM,  by  Lady  Morgan,  12mo.  4fr.  60c. 

WASHINGTON  IRYING. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING'S  WORKS.  10  vols.  Umo. 
elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  beautiful  For* 
trait,  46fr. 

THE  SKETCH  BOOK,  by  Washington  Irving,  Esq.  2  vols. 
lzmo.9fr. 

IFA2?88S8E  hall*  bjr  *»*  »"«.  *  ▼<>»■■  «»o.  9fr. 

SALMAGUNDI;  or  the  Whim- Whams  and  Opinions  of 
Launcelot  Langstaf,  Esq.  and  others— By  the  same, 
2  vols.  12mo.  8fr. 

KSK5E^B,^KER8    HUMOROUS     HISTORY    OF 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER,  by  the  same,  2  volumes 
Inio.   lOfr. 

-  It  seems  probable  to  us  that  Mr.  Irving  might  prove 
no  contemptible  rival  to  Goldsmith,  whose  turn  of  mind 
he  very  much  inherits,  and  of  whose  style  he  particu- 
larly reminds  us.  Like  him,  too,  Mr.  Irving  possesses 
the  art  of  setting  ludserous  perplexities  in  the  most  irre- 
eistibte  point  oj  view,  and,  we  think,  equals  him  in  the 
variety  of  his  humour.*— (Quarterly  Review.) 
COLpsfeTH-S  MWELLA^smVwORsU  a  beauti- 
ful edition,  edited  by  Washington  Irving ,Esq.  4  vols.  8vo. 
28ft*. ;  on  vellum  paper,  40fr. ;  and  on  large  vellum  paper. 


72fr.  with  fine  portraits  of  Goldsmith  and  Irving,  by 
Wedgwood. 

COOPER. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS,  by  Cooper  (the  Ame- 
rican Walter  Scott), 3  vols.  12roo.  13fr. 

LIONEL  LINCOLN,  or  Legends  of  the  Thirteen  Repub- 
lics, by  the  same,  3  vols.  12mo.  13fr. 

THE  PILOT,  a  tale  of  the  sea,  by  toe  same,  3  vols.  I2mo. 

THE  SPY.  a  tile  of  the  neutral  ground,  by  the  same,  3  vols. 
12mo.  13fr. 

THE  PIONEERS,  or  Sources  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  de- 
scriptive tale,  by  the  same,  3  vols.  12mo.  13fr. 

«  The  ability  displayed  in  the  Novels  of  this  author 
mas  rendered  him  a  decided  favorite.  His  characters 
are  well  drawn,  spirited,  distinct,  and  natural,  and 
might  have  figured  with  great  credit  on  the  pages  of  the 
Scotch  Novelist.*— (Sew  Monthly  Magazine  J 

HAZLITT. 

TABLE  TALK,  or  Original  Essays,  by  William  Bazlitt,  \ 
2  vols.  12mo.  9fr.  \ 

*  This  work  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  of 
those  treasures  which  its  Author  has  produced  from  his 
vast  stores  qf  feeling  and  of  thought.  We  are  acquainted 
with  no  other  living  writer  who  can  depict  the  intricacies 
of  human  character  with  so  Jbrm  ana  masterly  a  hand, 
who  can  detect  with  so  fine  an  intuition  the  essences 
of  opinion  and  prejudice— or  follow  with  so  unerring  a 
skill  the  subtle  windings  of  the  deepest  affections.9 — (New 
Monthly  Magazine.) 

SPIKIT  OF  THE  AGE.  or  Contemporary  Portraits,  by 
William  Hazlitt,  2  vols.  12mo.  9fr. 

"  We  have  here  another  Work  from  the  acute,  brilliant, 
spirit-stirring,  and  always  entertaining  pen  of  the  Au- 
thor qf '  Table  Talk. '  Those  who  desire  to  gain  an  avail- 
able notion  qf  the  intellectual  characters  of  Lord  By- 
ron, Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Coleridge.  Mr.  Southey, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Crab  be,  Jeremy 
Bentham,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Irving,  Horns  Tooke.Mr. 
Canning,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Mr.  Malthus,  Mr.  Gifrord, 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  Mr.  Brougham,  SirF.  Bur dett, Lord Eldon, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Cobbett,  Elia,  and  Mr.  Knowles, 
will  not  easily  find  what  they  seek,  under  so  distinct, 
striking,  and  rent embr able  a  form  us  here.9—- (New 
Monthly  Magazine.) 

MISS  EDGEWORTH. 

MORAL  TALES.  2  vols.  12mo.  9fr. 
POPULAR  TALES,  2  vols.  12mo.  lOfr. 
PARENT'S  ASSISTANT,  6  vols,  lttmo.  12fr. 

OTISCEIiIiANEOUS. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PARIS,  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  day;  containing  a  description  of  its  antiquities, 

Suhiic  buildings,  institutions,  with  facts  and  anecdotes 
itherto  unpublished,  to  illustrate  the  eras  of  French 
History,  particularly  the  Revolution:  a  notice  of  the 
church  of  St .  Denis,  important  statistical  tables  from  official 
sources,  &c., 3  vols.  8vo.  36fr. 

We  are  thankful  to  the  author  for  supplying  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature.  This  work  will  soon  find  its  way 
into  every  good  library.— (Chronicle.) 

This  curious  publication ,  which  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared,  we  particularly  recommend  to  notice. 
— (Literary  Gazette.) 
A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  from  the  First  Invasion  of 
the  Romans,  by  John  Lingard,  D.  D.  10  vols.  8vo  75fr. 
Six  volumes  more  of  this  valoable  work  are  shortly  ex- 
pected to  complete  the  History  to  the  Reign  of  George  III. 

*  There  is  no  history  with  which  this  may  not  cha/lenge 

a  comparison— it  is  the  fruit  qf  great  industry,  learning, 

and  acuteness,  directed  by  no  ordinary  talents ;  Dr. 

Lingard  has  the  perspicuity  of  Robertson  with  more 

freedom  and  fancy,  his  diction  has  the  ornament'1  of 

Gibbon  without  his  affectation  or  obscurity,  and  to  the 
merits  of  diligence  and  critical  research,  Hume  must 
yield  the  palm  to  Dr.  Lingard.  He  possesses  the  rare 
merit  qf  having  collected  his  materials  from  original 
historians  and  records ;  his  narrative  has  a  freshness 
of  character,  a  stamp  of  originality  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  history  of  England.*— (Edinburgh  Review.) 
A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  by 
A.  P.  Mignet,  J2mo.  lOfr. 

"Mr.  Mtgnet's  History  qf  the  French  Revolution  h  a 
ehef-d'auvre  superior  to  everything  that  has  appeared 
for  the  last  fifty  years.*— (London  Magazine.) 

*  No  History  qf  the  French  Revolution  throws  on  the 
causes  and  result  qf  that  great  event  so  much  tight  as  the 
book  of  Mignet.  This  work  of  Mignet  leaves  every  other 
on  the  same  subject  far  behind.  Every  thing  in  it  bears 
the  marks  qf  a  mastermind.  It  is  characterised  by  pro- 
found thought  and  clear  illustration;  and byimpartia- 
Hty  and  candour  in  a  very  singular  degree.*— (Edinburgh 
Theological  Magazine.)     - 


AT  ONE  THIRD  OP  THE  LONDON  PRICES. 


their 


»M?rf»7^R&'  "■  tanre  P*Per.  with  proof  plates 

""EX0.1,*8  l^LV**  maKI&ravine  of^anspach, 

i»2&  ^-**Lf »-«**.  written  by  bene»f;^«Vrili?; 

sk5rh^iu!,,ea,ote*  tf  *«tofi«-hed  cUracter^ani 
■ketrbei  from  personal  observation  of  the   Courts  tf 

stantinople,  Aiupach.BerHn,  Naples,  Lisbon,  and 

'   .*U?**firo&w*t  •»  *■  «*rr  way  »•#«*»  «/ 

I2T2:  ttf9ra&*1  ""*»  disordered,  the  tend* 
«£i7i  *i*lf2fiPi  '**  MoUe»  *****  passionate, 
^£U£&ac)Mrm,*t£**  »•**>*     A  duster  of 
ZZ$^3~i?mg?.r~"  P'V***  *>•*»  «/  distant  cot 
fZSJL  andca9nmiues-^and.  above  alt,  tkimgs  thai  are  not 

MtVZffl'-^a*H*qrtA'liZameMU  ^enwiaummn 
°{J^e*ones  tn  rhich  (key  laved  to  speak-these  are  the 
!&?!*.[*"'.  I™****™*   enchain  the  reader™  hi 

rftv™S*£&?**&!t"3  »/  The  Last  Man. 

THE  TOR  HILL.  a  Historical  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 

?*?*•#""  H"—-"  3  v0,»  »■».  'Mr.  "—^ 

a  hZ&Hr?*  £?*!*  ha*  9n}**'d  "P°*  hit  carter  with 

Tor  Hill9  takes  a  leading  rank  among  the  Jettons  of the 

ao^JS*  *******  &****  *thf  ********  earrSs  us 
agreeably  along.    The  antiquarian  displays  are  amus- 

t£nfJifCZ?0?L,aMd  thH  H**"***'  characters  are 
wrought  with  a  truly  graphic  power.  These  volumes  will 
be  perused  with  an  interest  till  recently  unknown  to  the 

re  House9  in  the 

**  — »-—  — — «■  -.  — -  »»«/r  feOcitous  traits 

of  character,  gleams  offeeHng  and  humour,  and  brit- 

novel  by  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses. 
3  Tola.  l2mo.  I3fr. 

*  This  novel  has  spirit,  graceful  knowledge,  and  vivid 
conception,  and  well  sustain*  the  eminence  to  which  it 
has  been  so  justly  rossed. -—(Monthly  Review.) 

*  We  would  by  no  means  rank  the  author  of  Bramble- 
tye  House  among  imitators.  He  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  an  intrepid  and  euvmessful  competitor  of  the  mighty 
Champion  of  the  North.  He  has  shown  wonderful  versa* 
tdtty  of  talent,  and  the  grave,  the  comic -4  he  humble  and 
the  subluue-^whai  excites  pleasure  .and  what  overwhelms 
with  terror  and  awe,  seem  eqMallyjsatural  to  him,*— 
(Edinburgh  Magazine.)  ■ 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WORLD,  of  Sketches  and 
T»Jea  of  «  Soldier's  Life.  By  the  Author  of  Fifteen  Yean 
in  India,  See.,  etc.,  3  vols.  ISmo.  IMr. 

*  The  author  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  has 
here  given  the  result  of  his  observations,  written  in  a 
pleasing  manner,  with  more  sentiment  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  who  has  passed  so  much  of  his 
life  amidst  "drums  and  thunder*— (New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine) 

HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS,  or  Tales  of  the  Roadside. 

Bkked  ap  in  the  French  Provinces,  by  a  Waiting  Gen- 
eman.  Second  Series,  3  vols.  12mo.  I3fr. 
"  The  style  in  which  these  Tales  are  written  is  Hght  and 
elegant,  and  the  descriptions  are  even  poetical;  at  the 
earn*  time  they  comprise  much  originality  of  conception.9 
— (Monthly  Magazine.) 

*  We  have  been  delighted  by  all  the  stories  which  this 
intellectual  sportsman  has  contrived  to  pick  up  along  the 
roads  and  in  the  villages  of  France.9— (Monthly  Re- 
viewj 

*  There  is  a  great  deal  ofvivacitw  and  humour,  as 
well  as  pathos,  in  these  St  cries9— (New  Monthly  Ma- 

faxine.)  

SBAND-HUNTTNO,  or  the  Mother  and  Daughters, 
a  tale  of  fashionable  life,  3  vols.  l3mo.  I3fr. 

*  The  characters  profess  to  be  grounded  on  We;  the 
narrative  is  probably  a  work  of  fancy,  and  the  whole  is  a 
performance  of  a  striking  and  attractive  order.9— {Lite- 
rary Gazette.) 

ADA  REIS,  a  Tale,  by  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  S  vols. 
Km©.  8fr. 

-  The  Story  is  Asiatic,  and  coloured  with  the  diablerie 
of  an  Arabian  tale.  The  Author  Is  acute,  ingenious, 
imaginative,  capable  of  quick  and  shrewd  observation, 
with  feelings  as  exalted  as  her  fancy;  her  pages  exhibit 
in  curious  and  sometimes  droll  points  of  contrast  a 
strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  of  domes- 
ticity and  dissipation,  of  wild  ideality  and  satirical 
touches  of  real  characters  and  passing  follies.9— (New 
Monthly  Magazine.) 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI  BABA,  of  Ispahan,  by 
M.  Metier.  3  vols.  lSmo.  I2fr. 

"This  is  a  succession  of  incidents, highly  characteristic 
of  the  countrisn  and  people  of  the  Bast,  related  with  a 
vein  of  good-humoured  pleasantry,  and  so  interesting, 


^theattenHonUu^Uk^ptupthrxmghxm;tsteMtUr 
tSLJ&ttjZ*^*  *»  Presenting9 a  jarfeatT* 
2r^2  9Lr'r*y*M.  character  and  mannert* -fSvt 
MmthlyMaaasineJ  u 

ON  THE\WBILITY  OF  THE  BRITISH  OttTW 
compared  with  those  of  the  Continent,  for  far  ^  of 
foreigners .  in GreatBrHaia.  nnd  of  Britons  abntd .  p»r 
ticntariy  of  those  wfto  desire  to  be  presented  si  romco 

S2»*fV&  -c^f.pt  for*te»  "iUtnry  service,  to  be  iniwtrt 
with  foreign  titles,  to  be  admitted  into  foreign  order*,  to 
purchase  roreian  property,  or  to  intemarry  with  fo. 
mgnerjL   By  Jlr  Jamas  Lawrence,  Knight  of  Milu, 

•  MmcA \is  promised  in  the  UU+page,  but  U  is  merUu> 

v*^,tV***mtd  (*-a  9maU  compass  ;  a  great  portion  r* 
usofid  heraldic  information  is  cemveyed,  and  the  mei% 
petition  asserted  is  estabBshed  with  considerable  ingt 


mdtl**a learning.*— (Monthly  Review.) 
This  curious  and  often  mommltoum.tr 
stock  of  valuable  information.    Every  person  pmn? 


i  tract  may  enlaret 


abroad  should  read  this  bill  of  fare  of  foreign  SobUat. 
—(Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

lafontaine' 


French,  by  R 
GULLrV'ER-S 


S  FABLES,  now  first  translated  from  the 
Thomson.  4vols.8vo.  13fr. 

vz»-.a-ss  ^-TJAV*15  INTO  SEVERAL  REMOTE 

NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD,  bv  Dean  Swift,  S  vols 
..J&S?;.  JJ1Vl.nJi,oerTO»s  engravings,  lOfr. 
BRITISH  LIBRARY,  or  selection  from  the  most  admhva 

Enrlish  authors,  in  prose  and  verse,  12mo.,  with  tnegr» 

phtcal  sketches. 

AiKTi'itiE?0J;E  AND  DESCmiPTTVE  TOTJR  IN  TTTE 
MOI'NTAINS  OF  THE  HIGH  PYRENNEBS.  aith 
twenty  four  beamtiAUly  colored  views  of  the  must  ioteirki 
ing  scenes  from  Original  Drawings  taken  on  the  spot  be4 
an  account  of  the  Bathing  Establishments  in  that  put  of 

*JZ£*&$1  Z-  HaraJb.  Em\-    Koj*1  »vo.  3§fr. 
ODO.  COUNT  OF  LfNGEN  ;  a  poetical  tale  in  sizcaaloi, 
-JK  *ir  ^Crf#"  Brmdqes.  Bart.  3*m».  3fr. 
TB1AL  OF  SIR   R.  WILSON,  CAFT.  HUTCHINSON 
AND  MR.  BRUCE,  for  aiding  the  escape  of  Lataktu, 

THE' MODERN  SPECTATOR,  or  English  Hermit,  bj 
M^Qalipnanii  consist  mg/if  moral  and  instractireEsn?! 
I2mo.  3fr.  50c. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1815.  dedicated  tout 
Duke  of  York,  by  A.  HaOkaay,  8vo.  6fr. 

IMMMMMMMMHMOMMM 


GAUGNAPnPS  MESSENGER. 

( Published  every  Morning  at  six  o'clock.) 

This  English  Newspaper  ( commenced  in  18M )  is  del> 
vered  in  Paris  and  its  environs  before  breaknut.  Pricr  H 
Suscriptkm  for  Paris,  or  any  part  of  France,  free  of  posta?" 
Sfr.  per  Fortnight ;  Mr.  60c.  for  one  Month;  »r.  for  3 
Months^  46fr.  for  6  Mooths.  and  (Sfr.  for  1  Year.  One  franc 
per  quarter  must  be  added  to  receive  it  in  Italy,  Switser 
landor  Germany.—  Single  numbers,  10  sous  eaca> 

The  greater  part  of  this  Paper  b  dedicated  to  Eailiih 
News,  and  the  remainder  to  French  and  Foreign,  wits  tse 
Debates  of  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies. 

The  English  News  is  extracted  from  the  London  Jour 
nals,  Ministerial  and  Opposition.  It  contains  Parliameiit 
ary  Debates,  Reports  of  Courts  of  Just  ire.  Commercial 
News,  Markets.  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence,  Ev 
chance.  Price  of  Stocks,  Bankrupts,  Births,  Marriagri. 
Deaths,  Fashionable  Movements.  Tneatricals,  etc.,  etc. 

The  proprietors  pledge  themselves  that  the  Messeneer 
shall  ever  be  found  a  faithful  record  of  nets  and  opinions. 
Advertisements  are  received. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PARIS  OBSERVER; 

on 

WEEKLY  CHBON1CLB  OF  NBWS,  BCIKNCR,  UTBBATCtt, 
AND  THE  F1NB  ARTS. 
f  Published  at  si*  o'clock  every  Sunday  morning.) 

This  Journal  combines  the  varieties  of  a  Weekly  Newt- 
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